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ALISON'S  HISTORr  OF  E0fiOPE. 


IN  TEODSCXOaXJ'  OTE . 

Aliboh'b  History  op  Edrofb  hia  attracted 
Bniferaal  attention.  It  comprises  s  most  evenirul 
period  in  the  carreot  of  hum&n  aSsirB,  and  passes 
in  rerlew  before  us  the  most  promioent  actors  in 
tlw  momeatoua  Bceaes  then  displayed  on  the  thea- 
tre of  life.  It  is  most  ludicrously  erroneous,  how- 
CTcr,  io  its  Ftatementi  in  rsepect  to  the  govern- 
ment and  rriigion  of  tho  United  StB(4>a,  and  indi- 
««t«s  ■  want  ofinroTmuion  on  these  subjects  truly 
iiiTpiisiEig ;  or  else  a  nilfal  mi£reprt't>«ntatioD, 
which  we  can  scarcely  attribute  even  to  so  virulent 
■  huer  of  republican  ism. 

The  subsequent  article,  however,  is  not  a  run- 
Bog  reriew  of  the  author's  volumes,  abounding  in 
Httactsaftediou9lenirth,but  is  devoted  principnlly 
to  k  Md  exposuTo  of  Mr.  Alison's  Toryism,  and  an 
lUe  defence  ofthe  democracy  of  England  and  of 
democracy  in  gieoeral.  But  by  democracy  is 
BKsnt,  not  the  rule  of  the  masses  in  popular  as- 
■etoblies,  but  that  of  any  government,  in  which  the 
Dnmerical  majority  lus  ias  influential,  controlling 

We  think  the  writer,  who  ie  evidently  an  English 
Whig  of  note,  hss  made  out  an  admirable  defence 
of  tbeproprietv  and  safety  of  onr  own  republican 
coostituiion  u  government.  His  hope,  however, 
Kke  INK  own,  reties  on  the  general  diffusion  of 
pmper  education ;  and  he  cannot  see  why,  with 
■och  a  basis,  a  superstructure  cannot  be  raised  that 
will  be  both  beautiful  end  permanent. 

He  beltevee  in  the  improoabUitf,  but  not  in  the 
pafectitnlity  of  human  notore ;  and  notwith- 
Haoding  the  tomultuous  p«waions  that  tossed  ihem- 
Bclves,  rUce  angn  waves,  on  the  sea  of  the  French 
Kevohition,  be  thinks  the  ultitnatereaulls  of  it  will 
In  beneficial  to  the  world. 

Our  own  opinion  is  not  dissimilar.  That  revo- 
Intoi  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  eruption  of  a 
nonl  Tolcano,  disaatroas,  of  coune,  in  its  direct 


effects  on  those  more  immediately  subjected  to  the 
overflowings  of  its  burning  Java,  but  operating, 
•It  the  same  time,  as  a  safety  valve,  and  letting  <^ 
inflammable  gases,  which  had  else  gniraibled  be- 
neath the  aurfHee  until  they  had  heaved  up  the 
earth  with  terrific  earthquakes. — Ed. 


History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commaictment 
of  iht  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  By 
Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  F. R.  S.E.,  Ad- 
vocate. 10  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  nod 
LoDdoD:  1839-1843. 

Theke  is  mnch  in  Mr.  Alison's  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  agaitiBt  which  we 
intend  to  record  otir  decided  protest ;  and 
there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  we  shall 
feel  compelled  to  notice  nith  atrnng  disap- 
probation.  We  therefore  hasten  to  pre- 
face our  less  favorable  remarks  by  freely 
acknowledging  that  the  present  work  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  valuable  addition  to  Eu* 
ropean  literature,  that  it  is  evidently  com- 
piled with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  its 
narration,  so  far  ns  we  can  judg'e,  is  not 
perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality. 

A  complete  history,  by  an  English  anthor, 
of  all  the  great  events  which  took  pkice  in 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  has  long  been  a 
deaideraium  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  im> 
perfections  of  Mr.  Alison's  work,  we  can- 
not say  that  it  does  not  supply  the  vacancy. 
Its  defects,  or  what  wc  deem  such,  are 
matter  partly  of  taste,  and  partly  of  politi- 
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cat  opinion.  Some  readers  mny  consider 
them  as  beauties — many  will  overlook 
them;  and  even  the  most  fastidious  must 
acknowledge  thst  tbcy  are  not  such  as  ma- 
terially to  interfere  with  the  great  plan  of 
the  work.  Its  merits  are  minuteness  and 
honesty — qualities  which  may  well  excuse 
a  faulty  style,  gross  political  prejudices, 
and  a  fondness  for  exaggerated  nnd  frothy 
declamation. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  fulness 
nnd  authenticity  of  Mr.  Alison's  history, 
than  by  quoting  his  own  statement  of  the 
admirable  plan  on  which  he  has  selected 
nnd  applied  his  authorities.  His  invariable 
rule,  we  are  informed  by  his  Preface, 
been  '  to  give,  on  every  occasion,  the 
thorilies  by  volume  and  page  from  which 
the  statement  in  the  text  was  taken.  .  .  . 
Not  only  are  the  authorities  for  every  par- 
agraph invariably  given,  but  in  many  in- 
stances also  those  for  every  sentence  have 

been  accumulated  in  the  margin 

Care  has  been  taken  to  quote  a  preponder- 
ance of  authority,  in  every  instance  where 
it  was  possible,  from  writers  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  which  an  English  historian 
may  be  supposed  to  adopt ;  and  the  reader 
will  find  almost  every  fact  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  Revolution,  supported  by  tw< 
Republican  and  one  Royalist  authority 
and  every  event  in  the  military  narrative 
drawn  from  at  least  two  writers  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  one  on  that  of  their 
ponents.'  We  feel  convinced  that  Mr. . 
■on  has  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  candid 
snd  judicious  system  throughout  his  who! 
work.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to 
have  veri5ed  his  statements  by  constant 
reference  to  the  writers  from  whom  he  hi 
drawn  his  information.  The  events  which 
be  records  are  of  such  recent  occurrence, 
and  such  deep  interest,  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  details  published  respecting  them 
may  well  defy  the  curiosity  of  an  ordi- 
nary reader.  But  we  are  hound  to  remark, 
that  whenever  we  have  been  led  to  com- 
pare the  conflicting  accounts  of  any  impor- 
tant event  in  Mr.  Alison's  history,  we  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  his  narrative 
steers  judiciously  between  them,  and  com- 
bines the  most  probable  and  consistent  par- 
ticulars contained  in  each.  We  apply  this 
remark  more  especially  to  his  narration  of 
the  intestine  commotions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  military  conflicts  of 
the  Empire — particularly  those  which  oc- 
curred in  Spain.  No  one,  we  think,  can 
read  the  varions  accounts  of  the  troubles 
which  led  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  col- 
lected in  the  able  work  of  Professor  Smyth, 
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or  the  histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  by 
Napier,  Poy,  and  others,  without  feeling 
salisfied  of  the  care  and  judgment  which 
Alison  has  shown  in  constantly  select- 
where  authorities  difier,  the  most 
probable  and  most  authoritative  statements. 
We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Alison's  general  style  is  not  attrac- 
tive. It  is  not,  however,  at  least  in  tbe 
part  of  his  work,  either  feeble  or 
displeasing.  Its  principal  defect  is  the 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  construction  of  its 
sentences,  which  frequently  cause  them  to 
appear  slovenly  and  obscure,  and  sometimes 
render  their  precise  meaning  doubtful.  We 
quote,  almost  at  random,  a  single  passage 
by  way  of  specimen  : — 'Morlier,  following 
the  orders  which  he  had  received  to  keep 
nearly  abreast  of,  though  a  little  behind  the 
columns  on  the  right  bank,  and  intent  only 
upon  inflicting  loss  upon  the  Russian  troops 
which  he  knew  had  passed  the  river,  and 
conceived  to  be  flying  across  his  line  of 
march  from  the  Danube  towards  Moravia, 
was  eagerly  emerging  from  the  defies  of 
Diernstein,  beneath  the  Danube,  and  the 
rocky  hills  beneath  the  towers  of  the  cas- 
tle where  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  once 
immured,  when  he  came  upon  the  Russian 
rearguard,  under  Milaradowitch,  posted  in 
front  of  Stein,  on  heights  commanding  the 
only  road  by  which  he  could  advance,  and 
supported  by  a  powerful  artillery.' — (v. 
444'.)  We  have  purposely  selected  a  sen- 
tence obscure  merely  by  its  length  and  in- 
volution, and  not  disfigured  by  any  tangible 
solecism  ;  and  we  believe  we  speak  within 
compass  when  we  say,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  select  half  a  dozen  consecutive 
ly  part  of  Mr.  Alison's  work, 
'hich  one  or  more  passages  of  at  least 
equally  faulty  constfuction  might  not  be 
found.  But  there  are  not  wanting  offences 
of  a  still  IcsH  excusable  nature.  Whenever 
the  historian  warms  with  his  subject,  he  is 
constantly  hnrried  into  the  most  singular 
verbal  blunders — some  puzzling,  some  lu- 
dicrous— but  all  of  a  kind  whicli  a  cartful 
repeiusal  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover. We  quote  three  or  four  instances, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ridiculing  a  few  slight 
oversights  in  a  long  and  laborioua  work, 
but  in  order  to  draw  Mr.  Alison's  attention 
to  a  defect  which,  comparatively  trivial  at 
it  is,  might  give  great  and  unjust  advanlagfl 
to  critics  less  disposed  than  we  are  to  treat 
him  kindly.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  'voit 
and  varied  inhabitants'  of  tbe  French  em- 
pire— a  phrase  which  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
tually misunderstood,  bat  which  sounds  lu- 
dicrously inapplicable,  considetiog  that  tbe 
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arersgc  sine  of  the  French  conscripts  is 
Mated,  B  Tew  pages  before,  at  only  five  feet 
English.— (ii.  105.)  In  1800,  the  French 
armies  appear  to  have  unjustly  seized  some 
English  vessels  at  Leghorn, '  an  acquisition 
which,'  in  the  singular  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Alison,  '  speedily  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  acquired  them,' — (iv.  381.)  In 
the  campaign  of  Ausicrlitz  we  find  the  Aus- 
trians  defeated  by  Murat,  '  who  made  1800 
of  ibeir  wearied  columns  prisonefH,  (v.  406) 
—a  capture  which,  supposing  the  slaiemeni 
m  be  literally  true,  and  the  columns  of 
average  size,  must  have  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  male  population  of  the  empire. 
And  shortly  after,  we  arc  informed,  that  the 
French  army  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
Napoleon's  coTonniion  by  the  '  spontaneous 
tembustion'  of  their  huts. — (v.  474.)  We 
will  not  go  farther  with  examples  of  this 
sort,  but  we  cannot  forbear  soliciting  Mr. 
Alison's  attention  tp  two  crying  defects  ; — 
his  profuse  and  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
most  barbarous  Scotticisms,  and  the  con- 
fused and  even  ambiguous  arrangenieai  of 
bis  antecedents  and  relatives.  With  all 
these  imperfections,  Mr.  Alison's  history 
has  merits  sufficient  to  utone,  even  to  those 
readers  who  consider  only  their  own  amuse- 
ment, for  the  want  of  an  easy  and  polished 
style.  The  stirring  interest  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  his  judgment  in  selecting 
striking  traits  of  character  for  preservation, 
his  earnest  seriousness  of  manner,  and  his 
obvious  honesty  of  purpose — all  combine  to 
make  his  narrative  on  the  whole  both  inter- 
estiog  and  impressiTe. 

We  cannot  speak  so  favorably  of  the  dis- 
qaisitions  on  political  events  and  charaC' 
lers,  which  abound  throughout  his  work. 
With  all  our  respect  for  his  merits  as  a  his- 
torian, we  are  bound  to  declare  our  honest 
opinion,  that  the  attempts  displayed  in  them 
■t  impassioned  and  declamatory  eloquence, 
■re  generally  very  far  below  mediocrity. 
We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  blun- 
ders into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  in  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  narrative.  Few 
writers  soar  more  easily  or  more  securely 
than  they  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Alison's  oratorical 
digressions  abound  in  examples  of  pointless 
ami-climax,  of  quaint  aod  ungrammatical 
inversion,  of  the  carefully  balanred  antithe- 
sis of  synonymous  ideas,  of  periods  rounded 
with  sonorous  pomp,  yet  constructed  with 
slovenly  obscurity.  But  we  are  in  haste  to 
dismiss  this  ungracious  part  of  our  task, 
aod  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  aut  a  few  individual  blem- 
idtes,  the  removal  of  which  we  are  particu- 
larly anxious  to  effect- 


Figurative  illustrations  are  as  fatal  to  Mr. 
Alison  as  they  are,  indeed,  to  most  writers 
are  at  once  careless  and  ambitious, 
opinion  of  the  age  of  George  111.  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  astronomical  metaphor,  which 
he  has  contrived  to  distort  with  a  perversa 
ngenuity  rarely  surpassed.  'Bright,'  he 
lays,  *  as  were  the  stars  of  its  morning  light, 
naore  brilliant  Etill  was  the  constellation 
hich  shone  forth  in  its  meridian  splendor, 
r  cast  a  glow  over  the  iwilightof  its  even- 
ig  shades.'— (vii.  3.)  The  simile  would 
ave  been  perfect  of  its  kind,  if  Mr.  Alison 
had  but  added  that  his  constellation  had  dis- 
ppeared,  as  conslellatioos  are  wont  to  do, 
n  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  speaks  of  a  narrative 
s  '  tinged  with  undue  bias,'  (_Pref,  xxxi.) — 
if  a  historical  work  as  '  closed  with  a  ray 
ofglory,'  (Pref.  xxxviii.) — of  a  truth  as '  pro- 
claimed in  characters  of  fire  to  mankind.' 
;viii.  7.)  We  cannot  omit  the  two  follow- 
ing sentences,  which  we  consider  to  be  nl- 
:nost  unique.  The  first  contains  a  simile 
nhich  to  us  is  utterly  unintelligible — the 
}lher  an  eluboratc  confusion  of  metaphor, 
A'hich  nothing  but  the  most  patient  ingenu- 
ity can  unravel.  'In  1787,' says  Mr.  Ali- 
son,' 'Goethe,  profound  and  imaginative, 
was  reflecting  on  the  destiny  of  man  on 
earth,  like  a  cloud  which  "  lurns  up  its  silver 
lining  to  the  moon."  '—(vii.  103.)  '  In  Lin- 
nicuB  she  (S»-cden)  has  for  ever  unfolded 
the  hidden  key  by  which  the  endless  variety 
of  floral  beauty  is  to  be  classified,  and  the 
mysterious  link  is  preserved  between  vege- 
table and  animal  life.' — (viii.  612".) 

Mr.  Alison  does  not  wear  his  borrowed 
plumes  with  a  better  grace  than  his  original 
iments.  The  following  is  an  instance 
1  fine  thought  carelessly  appropriated 
and  thoroughly  spoiled.  The  British  Bard 
in  Gray's  famous  ode  speaks  of  the  banners 
of  his  victorious  enemy  as  '  fanned  by  con- 
quest's crimson  wing.'  Mr.  Alison  has 
adorned  a  passage  of  hia  history  with  this 
easy  and  spirited  metaphor;  but  he  has 
most  unskilfully  transferred  the  ventilation 
from  the  banners  to  the  minds  of  the  con- 
querors, and  assures  us,  that  '  it  is  not  while 
"  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing,"  that 
the  real  motives  of  human  conduct  can  he 
mnde  apparent.' — (ix.  104.)  A  similar  and 
still  more  painful  example  of  bad  taste  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  next  page.  '  All  the 
springs,^  says  he,  'which  the  world  can 
furnish  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  an  empire, 
were  in  full  activity,  and  worked  with  con- 
summate ability ;  but  one  (query  three  7)  was 
wanting,  without  which,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
all  the  others  are  but  as  tinkling  brass — a 
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belief  in  God,  a  Bcnse  of  daty,  and  a  faith 
in  immoTtality.'  The  celebrated  passage 
from  which  Mr.  Alison  has  here  borrowed 
an  illustration,  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
It  is  that  in  which  St.  Paul  compares  the 
eloquence  of  an  idle  declftimer  to  the  tink- 
ling of  a  cymbal.  The  original  phrase  is 
one  of  such  admirable  point  and  force  as  to 
have  become  almost  proverbial.  But  how 
has  its  merit  survived  Mr.  Alison's  appro- 
priation 1  He  seizes  on  one  half  of  the 
cimile,  severs  it  from  the  other,  and  tncki 
it  to  B  new  object  with  which  it  has  no  na 
tural  connexion  whatever.  Nothing  can  b( 
more  apt  and  lively  than  the  comparison  oi 
unmeaning  verbosity  to  the  empty  ringing 
of  metal,  as  every  one  who  studies  Mr. 
Alison's  specimens  of  declamation  will  al- 
low. But  how  does  such  a  comparison 
express  the  inefficiency  of  a  mechanical 
force  1  For  aught  we  know,  a  spring  may 
he  of  brass,  and  of  tinkling  brass  too,  and 
yet  be  sufficiently  strong  and  elastic.  A 
better  illustration,  or  a  worse  adaptation, 
of  the  apostle's  forcible  image,  than  the 
passage  just  quoted,  we  do  not  expect  again 

Tedious  self-repetition,  the  most  invete- 
rate fault  of  careless  and  declamatory  wri- 
ters, has  been  carried  by  Mr.  Alison  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  lime  to  extract  some  of 
his  digressions,  in  which  the  selfsame  cur- 
rent of  ideas  is  run  through  twice  or  thrice 
in  various  language.  But  the  mere  recur- 
rence of  favorite  phrases  cannot  fail  to 
strike  and  displease  the  most  careless 
reader.  The  bow  of  Esop,  the  small  black 
cloud  of  Elijah,  the  boon  of  Polypheme  to 
TJlysses,  together  with  numberless  less  re- 
markable allusions  and  expressions,  are  op- 
plied  three  or  four  times  each,  precisely 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  almost 
in  the  same  words.  Winds,  waves,  me- 
teors, thunderbolts,  earthquakes,  and  simi- 
lar phenomena  of  all  sorts,  are  constantly 
ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  reader  ;  nor, 
however  frequently  he  may  have  sustained 
them,  is  he  ever,  for  a  single  page,  secure 
against  their  recurrence.  As  a  proof  that 
we  have  not  exaggerated  the  frequency  of 
this  unpleasing  practice,  we  must,  in  justice 
to  ouraelvea,  refer  our  readers  to  the  first 
fifteen  pages  of  Mr.  Alison's  eighth  volume  ; 
within  which  short  space  they  will  find  no 
less  than  thirteen  similes  and  illustrations 


from  light  and  culm 
nearly  one-hnlf  are  crowded  1 
five  consecutive  lines,  and  n 
four  are  expressed  in  the  sai 
phrase. 
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We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  npolo- 
gize  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  we  have  already  admitted  to  be 
of  secondary  importance.  If  we  believed 
that  Mr.  Alison  had  failed  in  one  branch  of 
his  history  from  real  want  of  ability,  we 
should  have  thought  it  ungenerous  to  mor- 
tify the  author  of  a  valuable  and  laborious 
work,  by  cavilling  at  the  false  taste  of  its 
embellishments.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  man  of  Mr.  Alison's  talents  and  know- 
ledge should  be  deliberately  blind  to  the 
defects  and  the  nonsense  we  have  been 
quoting.  Most  of  these  blemishes  are  such 
as  a  little  reflection  would  induce  a  sensible 
schoolboy  to  strike  out  of  his  theme.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  Mr.  Alison  has  ne- 

Sleqted  these  parts  of  his  work;  that  be 
as  sketched  them  when  fatigued  and  ex- 
cited  by  his  labors;  and  that  be  has  left 
the  first  rouf^h  draught  unaltered  for  pub- 
lication. We  are  unwilling  to  deal  harshly 
with  such  errors.  There  is  something  both 
striking  and  gratifying  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  writer  who  is  scrupulous  of  historical 
truth  and  justice,  but  negligent  of  bis  owd 
literary  fame-— who  lavishes  that  time  and 
trouble  in  ascertaining  his  facts,  which  he 
omits  to  employ  in  polishing  his  style.  We 
are  confident  that  Mr.  Alison  might,  with  a. 
little  care  and  patience,  correct  more  se- 
rious faults  than  those  we  have  noticed  ; 
and  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  we 
ihall  not  be  sorry  if  we  have  made  bim  feel 
a  certain  degree  of  regret  for  their  com- 

As  a  military  historian,  Mr.  Alison  has 
received  general  and  merited  applause. 
His  narratives  of  warlike  operations  are 
well  arranged,  minute,  and  spirited;  and 
display  considerable  scientific  knowledge. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  clear 
and  accurate  descriptions  which  he  never 
fails  to  give  of  the  situations  in  which  the 

Kirtont  manceuvres  of  the  war  took 
is  sketches  are  written  with  as 
pirit  as  topographical  knowledge; 
lot  only  impresses  on  the  memory 
the  principal  features  of  the  scene  of  action, 
oily  succeeds  in  conveying  a  vivid 
picture  of  tbem  to  the  imagination.  He 
rs,  indeed,  to  have  been  induced,  by 
rong  interest  in  the  subject,  to  visit 
most  of  Napoleon's  fields  of  battle  in  per- 
and  it  is  but  just  to  fay,  that  be  baa 
yed  them  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist 
and  the  precisian  of  a  tactician. 

The  lively  coloring  of  Mr.  Alison's  de- 
scriptions of  battles  is,  in  general,  as  pleas- 
ing as  the  accuracy  of  the  outline  is  praise- 
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wottby.  He  bns  a  strong;  aod  manly  i , 
palhy  with  military  daritig  und  devotion, 
wbicti  never  blinds  him  to  the  sufleringi 
inflicted  by  war,  but  which  leads  him  to  give 
varm  and  impartial  praise  to  every  brave 
tclioD,  by  whichever  parly  achieved.  We 
alight  easily  All  our  pages  with  interesting 
extracts  of  this  nature  ;  but  we  must  con- 
leot  ourselves  witb  referring  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself.  There  is  scarcely  en 
portant  victory  of  the  war  which  Mr.  Al 
b«»  not  related  in  the  fullest  detail,  and 
wlh  the  strictest  impartiality.  We  may 
ilMrem.irk  the  successful  art  with  whicb 
be  occasionally  pauses,  in  the  most  critical 
moment  of  a  great  battle,  to  remind  his 
readers,  by  a  word  dexterously  thrown 
of  the  mighty  interests  at  stake.  It  is 
artifice  to  which  he  has  perhaps  too  freely 
retorted,  but  which  be  occaaionally  em- 
ploys with  marked  effect. 

Still,  Mr.  Alison's  finest  descriptions  are 
occasionally  marred  by  the  same  faults 
«bich  we  have  remarked  in  bis  political 
disiertalions  ;  by  the  same  tendency 
flight*  of  poetical  extravagance;  the  same 
wearisome  repetitions ;  the  same  flow  of 
■oDoroua  verbostly.  We  forbear  to  recom- 
mcDce  oar  reliictant  strictures  upon  these 
fanhs  of  style  j  but  there  is  a  single  erroi 
vhieb  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  over,  be 
csDEe  we  believe  it  to  be  peculiar  to  thii 
branch  of  the  narrative.  We  allude  to  the 
occasional  substitution  of  the  present  for 
the  past  tense  in  the  relation  of  events. 
ii  one  of  the  most  unimpressive  and 
pleasing  artihcea  which  a  writer  cbu  em- 
ploy— rarely  admissible  in  narrative  poetry 
Karcely  ever  in  prose  romance,  and  utterl; 
incoDsisteiit  with  the  sober  dignity  of  tbi 
bittorical  style.  Much  of  all  this  is,  n< 
daabt,tobe  attributed  to  the  incorrectnes 
of  taste  indisputably  displayed  by  Mr.  Ali 
•on  in  many  of  the  more  impassioned  pas- 
nges  of  his  work  ;  but  much,  we  suspect, 
is  owing  to  an  injudicious  and  indiscrimi- 
ntte,  though  just  and  laudable,  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  a  rival  historian. 

Mr.  Alison  frequently  speaks  with  warm 
ind  generous  applause  of  the  ardent  mili- 
tary eloquence  which distinguisheH  the  style 
of  Colonel  Napier.  Nothing  can  be  more 
htadsomely  expressed  than  ibis  feeling  ; 
but  we  suspect  that  it  has  occasionally  be- 
trayed Mr.  Alison  into  uncooscious,  and 
not  always  happy,  imitation.  We  appre- 
cute  as  highly  as  any  one  the  force  and 
originality  of  the  language  employed  hy 
this  great  military  historian.  Among  all 
bit  high  qualities  none  is  more  conspicuous 
ihan  tlie  warmth  and  vigor  of  his  narra- 


tion. It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  nnimnled 
by  the  fiery  energy,  and  the  graphic  mi- 
nuteness of  his  descriptions.  But  his  most 
partial  admirers  will  allow,  that  the  more 
fanciful  and  brillinnt  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  are  such  as  must  make  all  attempts 
at  imitation  difficult  and  dangerous  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Its  fervent  impetuosity 
occasionally  overpowers  even  ila  master, 
and  it  is  unlikely  to  prove  more  docile  in 
less  familiar  hands.  Colonel  Napier's  ge- 
sius,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  comparison, 
resembles  those  indion^/^raTUes  described 
by  Captain  Mundy  in  his  amusing  sketches, 
whose  chief  difficulty  is  to  restrain  within 
graceful  liioits  the  superabundant  supple- 
ness and  agility  of  their  limbs.  It  is  the 
luxuriant  vivacity  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion, and  his  unlimited  command  of  pointed 
and  original  language,  that  occasion  the 
principal  blemishes  in  his  style.  And  it  ie 
impossible  to  deny,  that  when  he  gives  the 
rein  to  bis  fancy,  it  occasionally  hurries 
him  across  the  fatal  step  which  separates 
the  sublime,  we  will  not  say  from  the  ridi- 
culous, bgt  assuredly  from  the  quaint  and 
grotesque. 

We  are  far  from  accusing  Mr.  Alison  of 
caricaturing  Colonel  Napier's  manner.  We 
think  his  descriptions  a  softened,  and  ia 
some  respects  an  improved  copy  of  those 
of  his  great  original.  But  Colonel  Napier's 
battle-pieces  are  in  a  style  which  will  not 
bear  softening — we  had  almost  said,  in  a 
which  will  not  hear  improvement. 
[low  no  description  so  appropriate  to 
the  quaint  expression  applied  hy  Henry 
Grattan  to  Lord  Chatham's  oratory — that 
'  it  was  very  great,  and  very  odd.'  Its  ec* 
cenlricity  cannot  he  corrected  without 
weakening  lis  energy  ;  it  is  either  strik- 
ingly yet  irregularly  lofty,  or  it  becomes 
lame,  hollow,  and  exaggerated.  With  Co- 
lonel Napier  himself  the  last  is  never  the 
case.  His  faults  are  as  racy  and  as  charac- 
teristic as  bis  beauties;  and  in  his  boldest 
offences  against  taste,  his  originality  and 
vigor  are  conspicuous. 

Still,  this  lively  melodramatic  style,  even 
when  most  successful,  is  not  that  which  we 
prefer  for  historical  narrative.  We  are  no 
very  rigid  advocates  for  what  is  cslled  the 
dignity  of  history.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  interesting  facts  have  perish* 
cd,  never  to  be  recovered,  by  the  supercil- 
■  )us  nczlect  of  over  formal  historians.  We 
ould  have  all  circumstances  preserved 
hich  can  add  the  least  effect  to  the  nar- 
rative, however  trivial  they  may  appear. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  advantage  oforna- 
mental  descriptions,  however  striking  in 
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themselves,  which  comprise  merely  gen- 
eral and  common-place  particulars,  such  as 
could  not  but  accompany  the  main  facts 
related.  There  is,  surely,  something  un- 
pleasing  in  seeing  a  historian,  while  re- 
counting events  which  shook  and  terrified 
all  Europe,  glance  aside  to  notice  the  trem- 
bling of  the  earth  under  a  heary  cannonade, 
or  the  glittering  of  helmets  in  a  charge  ot 
cavalry.  We  object  to  such  flights,  not 
because  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
narrative,  but  because  they  diminish  the 
simplicity  to  which  it  must  owe  much  of 
its  awful  elTect ;  and  because  they  can  be 
far  more  imposingly  supplied  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reoder.  It  is  not  by  auch 
rhetorical  arts  as  these,  that  the  great  mas- 
ters of  history  have  produced  their  most 
■uccesvful  eflects.  Thucydides  has  never 
once  throughout  hia  work  departed  from 
the  grave  and  simple  dignity  of  his  habitual 
style.  Yet  what  classical  scholar  will 
ever  forget  the  condensed  pathos  andenergy 
with  which  he  has  described  the  deHolation 
of  Athens  during  the  pestilence,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  Syracusan  expedition  \ 
Froissart  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  in- 
stance. Without  for  a  moment  sunering 
himself  to  be  raised  above  his  ordinary  tone 
of  easy  and  almost  childish  garrulity,  he  has 
yet  attained  that  chivalrous  ardor  of  cs- 
prcsEion,  which,  to  borrow  the  emphatic 
words  of  Sidney,  '  stirs  the  heart  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.'  What  soldier  ever 
read  without  enthusiasm  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy  1  Not,  we  are  confident, 
Colonel  Napier,  whose  warm  and  ready 
sympathy  with  the  brave  is  one  of  his  no- 
blest qualities  as  a  historian.  The  brilliant 
array  of  the  French  chivalry — the  fierce 
gestures  and  '  fell  cry'  of  the  undisciplined 
Genoese — the  motionless  silence  of  the 
English  archery — the  sudden  and  deadly 
flight  of  arrows — the  mad  confusion  of  the 
routed  army ; — all  are  painted  with  the  life 
and  vigor  of  Homer  himself.  And  yet  the 
chronicler  has  not  employed  a  shade  of 
fanciful  coloring  or  poetical  ornament — his 
whole  narrative  is  full  of  the  same  simple 
and  delightful  naivete  with  which  he  com- 
mends the  innocence  of  the  BlacV  Prince's 
oaths  ;  or  celebrates  the  'small  hat  of  bea- 
ver' which  became  Edward  III.  so  marvel- 
louflly  at  the  battle  of  Sluys.  In  reading 
such  passages  as  these,  we  feel  the  ssme 
admiration  as  in  seeing  an  athlete  perform 
some  feat  of  surpassing  strength,  without 
the  distortion  of  a  feature  or  a  muscle- 
Thcy  are,  in  comparison  with  the  florid  and 
highly  wrought  style  on  which  we  have 
been  remarking,  what  the  Belvidere  ApoUo 
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is  in  comparison  with  the  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Attacking  Gladiator.  Both  figures 
admirable  works  of  art,  and  both  are 
resented  in  the  act  of  vehement  and 
victorioiia  exertion.  But  bow  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  the  desperate  energy 
of  the  mortal,  and  the  serene  indiflerence 
of  the  divinity! 

During  the  twenty-five  years  included  ia 
Mr.  Alison's  History,  Europe  was  so  perpet- 
ually involved  in   war,  that    in  giving    our 

ipinion  of  hia  merits  as  a  mililsry  hislori* 

n,  we  may  be  snid  to  have  pronounced 
upon  those  of  the  whole  narrative  part  of 
his  work.  But  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
give  his  readers  the  most  complete  infor- 
mation of  all  the  internal  transactioDs  of 
the  chief  European  nations,  during  that  pe- 
riod. He  has,  as  he  informs  us,  made  it 
his  rule  *io  give  the  arguments  for  and 
against  any  public  measures  in  the  words 
of  those  who  originally  brought  them  for- 
ward, without  any  attempt  at  paraphrase 
or  abridgement.  This  is  more  particular- 
ly the  case  in  the  debates  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  the'  Parliament  of 
England,  and  the  Council  of  State  under 

Napoleon It  is,'  as  be  justly 

remarks,  '  the  only  mode  by  which  the  spirit 
and  feelings  of  the  moment  could  be  faith- 
fully transmitted  to  posterity,  or  justice 
done  to  the  motives,  on  either  side,  which 
influenced  mankind.'— (Pref.  xliv.)  'Prov- 
idence,'says  Mr.  Alison, 'has  so  interwo- 
ven human  afiairs,  that  when  we  wish  to 
retrace  the  revolutions  of  a  people,  and  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  their  grandeur 
or  misfortune,  we  are  insensibly  conduct- 
ed step  by  step  to  their  cradle.' — (ii.  536.) 
The  historian  has  accordingly  interwoven 
with  his  narrative  several  very  interesting 
and  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  previ- 
ous history  and  political  state  of  those  na- 
tioDs  who  took  the  most  prominent  share 
in  events.  We  may  particularize  those  of 
France,  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Po- 
land, as  the  must  complete  and  elaborate. 
They  include  a  general  description  of  the 
population,  of  the  nature  and  capabilities 
of  the  countries  in  question,  and  cootaia 
much  valuable  statistical  information.  We 
think  Mr.  Alison  mistaken  in  some  of  the 
maxims  and  theories  which  he  draws  from 
these  views  of  European  history  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  much 
accurate  knowledge,  and  much  patient  and 

ingenious  reflection. 

Mr.  Alison's  principal  and  fatal  error  is 
One  which  we  can  only  lament;  forwecaa 

neither  blame  him  for  its  existence,  not 
wonder  at  its  effects — he  is  a  rigid,  a  sin. 
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cere,  and  an  intolerant  Tory.  Thia  is  the 
whole  extent  of  hiig  olTence.  His  opinions 
ire  displayed  with  suHicient  fairness,  if 
not  always  with  perfect  taste  and  modes- 
ly ;— be  does  not  permit  them  to  pervert 
bis  statements  of  facts,  though  he  seldom 
loies  an  opportunity  of  osseTling  them  in 
ill  their  uncharilnble  austerity.  To  this 
practice  erery  liberal-minded  reader,  of 
hoKcrer  opposite  principles,  wilt  easily 
reeoDcils  himself.  He  will,  it  is  true,  have 
totrarel  ihrongh  an  interesting  tract  of 
liiilory,  in  company  with  an  honorable  np- 
pooeal,  instead  of  a  sympathizing  friend. 
He  will  necessarily  lose  much  pleasure, 
and  some  instruction  ;  but  a  few  precou- 
ticDs  will  ensure  him  against  injury  or  an- 
noyance. 

In  common  with  nearly  ell  political  wri- 
ters or  the  present  day,  we  have  had  re- 
peated occasion  to  pronounce  our  opinion 
iMih  upon  revolutions  in  general,  and  in 
particular  upon  that  which  forms  the  main 
(object  of  Mr.  Alison's  history.  Wo  shall 
not,  of  course,  repeat  our  arguments  in 
detail  J  as  we  see  no  occasion  to  correct 
the  conclusions  which  we  drew  from  them. 
W^e  shall  merely  allude  to  them  so  far  as 
nuy  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pariag  them  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Alison 
reipecting  the  causes,  the  character,  nnd  the 
consequences  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  must,  however,  preface  our  observn- 
tiona  by  declaring,  that  we  have  found  con- 
tiderable  dif&cully  in  extracting  any  conais- 
tent  and  definite  opinion,  from  th^  present 
work,  upon  the  general  tendency  of  that 
event.  We  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
reconcile  the  author's  calm  and  just  re- 
marks upon  the  nature  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment under  the  ancient  regime,  with  his 
ragne  and  incoherent  bursts  of  invective 
agiinst  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  subver- 
ted. Be  speaks  of  violent  revolutions, 
uoietinieB  as  the  stern  but  beneficial  pun- 
iahmeots  of  tyranny  and  corruption — some- 
limes  as  national  fits  of  insajiity,  ihejodg- 
"tent  of  Providence  upon  moral  profligacy 
and  religions  skepticism.  His  Ic^c  con- 
rinees  us  that  what  be  is  pleased  to  call  the 
reTolutionary  mania  is  in  itself  a  very-  nut- 
oral  feeling — the  instinctive  desire  of  the 
opptCBsod  for  peace  and  security.  His  rhet- 
"ric  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  a  mysteri- 
001  epidemic,  displaying  itself  merely  by  a 
morbid  thirst  for  innovatian,  and  an  insane 
jleliEht  in  crime.  In  his  second  chapter, 
ke  details  nearly  a  dozen  intolerable  gricv- 
uices  which  existed  in  France  down  to  the 
am  oDtbreak  of  popular  violence ;  almost 
"yone  of  which  would  appear,  to  a  free- 


born  Enelisbman,  sufficient  to  cause  a  civil 
ivar.  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  several 
:ircumslances  whiuh  were  likely  to  render 
he  French  nation,  nt  thot  moment,  pecu- 
iarly  impniienl  of  ibe  hnrdships  they  had  to 
endure.  So  far,  nothing  can  be  more  sat- 
isfactory. He  has  clearly  shown  that  a 
sudden  and  violent  change  was  inevitable  ; 
and  that,  without  the  utmost  skill  and  firm- 
in  the  government,  that  change  was 
likely  to  be  followed  by  fatal  excesses. 
he  goes  on  to  declare,  in  all  the  em- 
phasis of  capital  type,  that  '  the  circumstan- 
(vhichhave  now  been  mentioned,  with- 
out doubt  contributed  \o  the  formation  of 
that  discontent  which  formed  the  predis- 
ng  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  the 
exciting  cause,  as  physicians  would  say — 
the  immediate  source  of  the  convulsion — 
IB  the  SPIRIT  OF  INNOVATION,  which,  like 
malady,  overspread  France  at  that  cri- 
I,  precipitated  all  classes  into  a  passion 
r  changes,  of  which  they  were  far  from 
perceiving  the  ultimate  eflecl,  and  in  the 
end  produced   evils  far  greater  than  those 

they  were  intended  to  remove 

It  would  seem,' be  adds,  '  as  if,  at  partic- 
ular periods,  from  causes  inscrutable  to 
human  wisdom,  an  universal  frenzy  seizes 
mankind ;  reason,  experience,  prudence, 
are  alike  blinded,  and  the  very  persona  who 
nre  to  perish  in  the  storm  are  the  first  to 
raise  its  fury.'— (i.  1+9.)  This  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  superflcial  verbiage  which 
formed  the  chorna  of  the  English  Tory 
press  fifty  years  ago.  We  confess  that  we 
always  considered  it  strange  language  to 
come  from  shrewd,  sensible  men  of  the 
world — from  men  who,  when  reasoning  on 
the  crimes  and  folliea  of  social  life,  would 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh  such  vague  jar- 
gon to  scorn-  Still  these  men  had  at  least 
an  excuse  which  Mr- Alison  hat  not.  The 
explanation,  bad  as  it  was,  was  the  best 
they  had  tocive-  They  did  not  possess  the 
information  which  we  now  have,  respect- 
ing the  system  which  had  brutalized  and 
enraged  the  French  people  j  and  if  they 
had,  they  might  be  excused,  at  such  a  cri- 
sis, for  failing  lo  reason  justly  upon  it. 
But  we  are  at  loss  lo  conceive  how  Mr.  Ali- 
son can  think  it  necessary  to  aid  the  effect 
of  his  able  and  conclusive  details,  by  a 
solution  so  feeble  and  unmeaning  as  the 
above.  We  forgive  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  for  saying  that  the  water  rises 
in  the  pump  because  nature  abhors  a  vacu- 
um r  for  the  answer  was  merely  a  pompons 
confession  of  ignorance-  But  what  should 
we  think  of  a  modern  philosopher  who 
should  solve  the  same  problem  oy  telling 
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us— 'The  pressure  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere overcomes  that  of  the  rarefied  air  in 
the  eylinder;  this  circumstance,  without 
doubt,  contributes  to  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
its  immediate  cause  is,  that  nature  abhors  a 
racuum!'  If  Mr.  Alison  means,  by  the 
'spirit  of  innovntion,'  that  natural  wish  for 
redress  which  is  the  consequence  of  intol' 
ernble  suffering,  then  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted,  besides  bein^  a  truism  in  itself,  i< 
incorrect  in  its  application  ;  for  that  spirit 
must  have  been  an  intermediate,  nnt  a  col' 
lateral  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  this 
he  does  not  nienn  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  so  rational  a  desire  an  inscrutable 
frenzy.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  speaks 
of  *a  spirit  of  innovation,'  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  existing  inconveniences — a 
spirit  against  which  tlie  wisest  institutions 
cannot  ^uard,  and  which  is  almost  as  like* 
iy  to  break  forth  in  a  free,  as  in  an  oppress- 
ed nation.  We  shall  permit  ourselves  a 
few  obscrvntions  upon  this  theory;  be- 
cause, briefly  as  it  is  here  expressed,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  text  of  most  of  his  mourn- 
ful and  discouraging  speculations  both  up- 
on the  future  destiny  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  Reform  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  the  remark  naturally 
occurs,  that  admitting  the  possibility  of  the 
explanation,  we  do  not  want  i^s  assistance, 
Mr.  Alison  has  ably  shown  that  the  worst 
follies  and  excesses  of  the  Revolution  may 
he  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct.  Why  then  have 
recourse  to  'causes  inscrutable  to  human 
wisdom  V  Why  call  down  a  divinity,  when 
the  knot  con  be  disentangled  by  mortal  skill  1 
Assume,  if  yon  will,  that  nations,  like  ele- 
phants, are  subject  to  periodical  accesses 
of  frenzy;  but  why  apply  your  theory  to 
such  a  case  where  every  provocation  ex- 
isted to  justifj-  an  outbreak  of  natural  re- 
sentment 1  Nothing  can,  by  Mr.  Alison's 
account,  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  po- 
litical privileges  of  the  noblesse,  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  feudal  taw,  and  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  finances,  must  have  been  in 
17S9  sources  of  daily  and  hourly  annoyance 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation. 
Most  of  them,  even  in  th«  plebeian  class, 
must,  in  the  existing  slate  of  intelligence, 
have  felt  that  their  property  had  been  in- 
jured, and  their  prospects  In  life  disap- 
pointed, by  the  accident  of  their  birth.  And 
surely  they  must  have  been  the  meekest 
race  in  existence,  if  the  severity  of  their 
suflerings,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  impo- 
tence of  their  oppressors,  would  all  have 
been  insufficient  to  urge  them  to  violence, 
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without  the  assistance  of  thia  casLsl  fit  of 
unaccountable  insanity. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  fully  bear  in  mind 
the  wild  and  visionary  speculations  wbicb 
were  so  common  in  rrance  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  But  we  cannot  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  these  delusions  to  in- 
scrutable causes.  No  one  will  deny  that  a 
frantic  spirit  of  innovation  did  exist  in 
France  at  that  period  ;— the  question  is, 
whether  it  originated  in  natural  resent- 
ment or  spontaneous  frenzy — whether,  in 
short,  the  nation  was  driven  mad,  or  went 
mad  of  its  own  accord.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  Mr.  Alison's  opinion  ;  and 
this  opinion  induces  him,  as  well  it  may, 
to  fear  that  the  feelings  which  convulsed 
France  half  a  century  since,  may  he  awa- 
kened in  free  and  well  governed  coun- 
tries by  the  progress  of  constitutional  re- 
form. To  ns  nothing  can  seem  more  nato- 
ral  than  that  men,  who  knew  no  more  of 
political  liberty  than  a  blind  man  knowa  of 
light,  should  form  an  extravagant  notion  of 
its  blessings.  All  our  ideas  of  human  na- 
ture would  have  been  confounded,  if  we  bad 
found  the  French  Jacobins  recommending 
the  constitution  of  1789  in  the  calm  and 
rational  language  in  which  Hampden  might 
have  spoken  for  the  abolition  of  the  Star- 
Chamber,  or  Lord  Somers  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  is  certain  that  nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  sometimes  captivated  by  de> 
lusive  theories.  But  we  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  readers  whether  any  rea- 
sonable being  ever  abandoned  substantial 
comforts,  or  confronlEd  real  dangers,  with 
no  better  motives.  Can  it  he  conceived 
that  empty  dreams  about  universal  equality, 
and  an  age  of  innocence,  would  have  nerved 
peaceable  men  to  defy  the  cannon  of  the 
Bastilel  ^''ould  the  mob  have  massacred 
good  and  popular  rulers  for  the  sake  of  re- 
sembling Urutusand  Timoleon^  When  an 
homme-dt-htirea  risked  his  life  as  a  dema- 
gogue, was  it  to  realize  his  fancies  of  re- 
publics and  damocrncies,  or  to  escape  from 
hopeless  poverty  and  obscurity  1  When  a 
peasant  set  Gre  to  the  chateau  of  Mon- 
seigneur,  was  it  because  he  admired  the 
eloqilence  of  Danton  or  Desmoulins,  or 
because  be  found  it  easier  to  revolt  at  once, 
than  to  slay  at  home  and  be  ruined  by  cor- 
viea  and  feudal  services  1 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  chapter,  Mr. 
Alison  has  explained,  with  admirable  sense 
and  moderation,  the  causes  of  the  aan- 
;uinary  violence  which  distinguished  the 
^rench  Revolution.  We  are  not  sure  that 
his  remarks  upon  the  various  crimes  which 
he  has  to  relate,  ate  always  characterized  by 
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the  same  Tational  calmnesa  ;  but  he  has  here 
■t  least  recorded  his  deliberate  opinion,  that 
tbe  atrocities  of  the  French  populace  were 
the  DBtural  and  inevitable  Truit  of  the  op- 

Cresaion  which  they  bad  suffered.  We  have 
"■g'  Bgo  expressed  oar  belief,  that  the  ex- 
cesses of  every  popular  conTulaion  will  ge- 
nerally be  proportioned  to  the  misgovern* 
ment  which  occasioned  it.  We  are  aware 
that  thia  has  been  eagerljr  disputed;  but 
irilbout  pausing  to  discuss  particular  ex- 
amples, we  submit  that  the  general  rule 
■pproachea  very  nearly  to  a  truism.  Will 
not  the  violence  of  the  popular  party  in  a 
levolotion  be  in  proportion  lo  their  exaspe- 
ration and  their  political  ignorance  1  And 
will  not  their  exasperation  be  in  proportion 
lo  their  sufierings,  and  their  political  igno- 
nDce  to  their  inexperience  in  the  use  of 
political  power  1 

Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  ex- 
actness of  the  proportion  may  be  disturbed 
by  various  causes.  The  influeuce  of  acci- 
dental circumstances,  the  authority  of  par- 
ticnlnr  classes,  even  the  personal  character 
of  individuals,  may  have  the  greatest  effect 
to  exciting  or  restraining  popular  revenge. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  va- 
rious unhappy  coincidences  which  com- 
bioed  to  increase  the  natural  resentment  of 
the  French  nation ; — of  the  foolish  weak- 
ness, and  more  foolish  insolence  of  the 
coart,  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
popular  leaders,  the  wAnt  of  moral  and  reli- 
gions feeling  among  the  lower  classea. 
Still,  nre  do  not  comprehend  the  argament 
which  attributes  the  crimes  and  impieties  of 
that  unhappy  time  to  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fects of  the  Revolution  itself.  Sndden  anar- 
chy may  bring  evil  passions  and  infidel  opi- 
nions to  light;  but  we  do  not  understand 
how  it  can  bring  them  into  existence.  Men 
do  not  insult  their  religion  and  massacre 
their  fellow-creatures,  simply  because  it  is 
in  their  power.  The  desire  to  do  so  must 
previously  exist,  and  in  France  we  have 
every  proof  that  it  did  exist.  We  might 
give  innumerable  instances  of  the  cruel  and 
vindictive  temper  displayed  from  tbe  most 
ancient  times  by  the  lower  classes  in  France. 
In  the  Jaequene,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
SowrgKignona  and  ^rmagnacg,  and  in  the 
seditions  of  the  Leagat  and  the  Fronde, 
they  constantly  displayed  the  ferocity  na- 
torally  excited  by  slavery  and  oppression. 
Their  s«oni  for  Christianity,  though  more 
recently  acquired,  had  become,  long  before 
the  BevolatioD  of  1789,  as  inveterate  as 
their  desire  for  revenge.  We  shall  give,  in 
Mr.  Alison's  own  words,  one  very  singolaT 
proof  of  tbe  extent  to  which  it  prevailed. 


n  1799,  onlv  ten  years 
of  popular  innora- 
I  30,000  full-grown 
lously  from  all  parts 
of  them  well  educated, 
ind  and  body — who  ap- 


In  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  he 
says — '  They'  fthe  French  soldiers)  '  not 
only  considerea  the  Christian  faiib  as  an 
entire  fabrication,  but  were  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  of  its  very  elements.  Lava- 
lelte  has  recorded  that  hardly  one  of  them 
had  Aer  been  in  a  church,  and  that  in  Pa- 
lestine they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  names 
of  the  holiest  places  in  sacred  history.' — 

(iii.419.)     This  was  i    " 

after  the  first  symptoi 

.     Here,  then,  wi 

,  collected  promit 
of  France— 
and  all  of  s 
pear  to  have  felt  aboi 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as  in  that  of 
Brahma  or  Confucius.  And  yet  the  great 
majority  of  this  army  must  have  been  boru 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  first  out- 
break of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  very 
youngest  of  them  must  have  passed  their 
childhood  entirely  under  the  ancient  regime. 
There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  stronger  proof 
that,  long  before  the  royal  authority  was 
shaken,  the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation 
had  become  such  thorough  infidels  as  to  he 
almost  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  (o  discuss 
with  Mr.  Alison  the  great  question,  whether 
the  French  Revolution  was  on  the  whole  a 
benefit,  or  a  disaster  to  mankind.  Though 
some  passages  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  His* 
tory  seem  to  bear  a  more  hopeful  interpre* 
tation,  it  is  clear  that  upon  the  whole  he 
considers  it  as  an  event  most  fatal  to  France, 
and  most  menacing  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  following  are,  in  his  opinion,  its  most 
pernicious  consequences,  as  regards  France 
alone — '  The  national  morality  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whose 
hands  alone  political  power  is  vested. — 
There  is  no  moral  strength  or  political  en> 
ergy  in  the  country.  .  .  .  France  has 
fallen  into  a  subjection  lo  Paris,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  European 
history.  The  ^ntorien  guards  of  the  ca- 
pital rule  the  stale.  .  .  .  Commercial 
opulence  and  habits  of  sober  judgment  have 
been  destroyed,  never  to  revive.  A  thirst 
for  excitement  everywhere  prevails,  and 
general  selfishness  disgraces  the  nation- 
Religion  has  never  resumed  its  sway  over 
tbe  influential  classes.  .  .  .  And  the 
general  depravity  renders  indispensable  a 
powerful  centralized  and  military  govern- 
ment. In  what  respect,'  he  asks, '  dock  this 
state  of  things  differ  from  the  institutions 
of  China  or  the  Byzantine  empire  V — (x. 
518.)    In  what  respect,  we  prefer  to  iii> 
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qoiie,  does  it  differ  from  the  instilutious  of 
FniDce  btfore  the  Rerolution  t  We  are  no 
implicit  admirers  of  the  present  French  go- 
Ternment ;  but  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Alison's 
own  statements,  whether  it  is  not  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  Louis  XVI.  1  Still  less 
are  we  blind  to  the  many  and  serious  feulti 
of  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  any 
reasonable  being,  who  compares  the  second 
revolution  with  the  first,  can  deny  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Frenchman  of  1830  to  the 
Frenchman  of  1793 — that  is,  to  the  French' 
man  of  the  ancient  r^ntt,  when  seen  in  bif 
trae  colors.  But,  without  stopping  to 
argue  so  extensive  a  question  in  detail,  we 
must  oonfess  that  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Alison  a  distinct  answer  to  a  few 
such  plain  questions  as  the  following 
Would  Louis-Philippe,  though  he  were  the 
most  depraved  and  violent  man  in  Europe, 
dare  to  imitate  the  orgies  of  the  regency, 
or  the  lyianny  of  Louis  XV.  1  Are  life, 
property,  and  honor,  less  safe  than  in  the 
time  of  tbe  Bustile,  and  the  Pore  avx  Cerft  7 
Is  tbe  present  condition  of  the  peasantry 
worse  than  it  was  under  the  feudal  lawl 
Have  the  middle  classes  less  political  power 
than  in  17421  Is  France  less  prosperous 
at  home,  or  less  respected  abroad,  than  in 
1763  or  17S3 1  However  common  infidelity 
may  unhappily  be,  is  religion  less  respected 
than  in  the  days  of  Voltaire  1  However 
low  the  national  standard  of  moraHty,  was 
it  higher  when  Madame  de  Parab^re,  or 
Madame  du  Berri,  was  the  virtual  ruler  of 
France  1  All  the  declamation  in  the  world 
about  Oriental  tyrannies,  and  centralized 
despotisms,  will  not  get  rid  of  these  simple 
tests;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
even  Mr.  Alison  could  reply  to  one  of  them 
in  the  affirmative. 

If  we  are  right  on  this  important  point, 
we  shall  not  allow  the  crimes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, or  the  sufierings  which  it  caused, 
to  prevent  us  from  considering  it  a  beneficial 
change.  In  saying  this  we  trust  that  we 
shall  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  pal- 
liate the  excesses  of  the  popular  party,  or 
to  undervalue  the  evils  inseparable  from  all 
popular  convulsions.  A  revolution,  at  its 
Dest,  is  a  painful  and  perilous  remedy ;  at 
its  worst,  it  is  the  severest  trial  which  a 
nation  can  undergo.  If  we  are  iacliaed, 
notwithstanding,  to  consider  such  trials  as 
benefits,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  they 
seldom  occur,  except  in  cases  where  hope- 
less slavery  and  irreparable  decay  are  the 
only  alternatives.  Tliere  is  no  donbt  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  an  instance  of 
tbe  worst  kind ; — perhaps  it  was  the  very 


[Jaic. 

worst  that  ever  occurred.  Not  only  did 
the  popular  movement  result  in  atrocities, 
but  tbe  exhaustion  which  followed  led  to 
tbe  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  the  wars 
of  tbe  empire.  Three  millions  and  a  half  of 
Frenchmen,"  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
foreigners,  perished,  who  but  for  tbe  Revo- 
lution and  its  consequences  might  have 
ended  their  days  in  peace.  Human  inge- 
nuity, in  short,  can  scarcely  imagine  means 
by  which  a  greater  amount  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  could  have  been  crowded  into  a. 
quarter  of  a  century.  Still  we  are  per- 
suaded that  an  escape  from  this  fiery  trial 
would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  rfgivu  for  ano* 
ther  century.  Tbe  evils  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  dreadful  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  oppressive  institu- 
tions. Violence  and  bloodshed  are  necea- 
sarily  partial,  but  oppressive  institutions 
are  universal.  It  is  impossible  to  guillotine 
a  whole  nation  ;  it  is  impossible  to  enrol  n. 
whole  nation  as  conscripts  ;  but  it  ia  easy 
lo  make  a  whole  nation  miserable  by  dis- 
abilities and  exactions.  Even  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  each  individual  citizen 
must  have  felt  that  there  were  many  hun- 
dred chances  to  one  in  favor  of  his  escape 
from  denunciation  ;  but  no  peasant  had  a 
hope  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal 
customs.  Violence  and  bloodshed  are  in 
their  nature  transitory;  but  oppressive  in- 
stitutions may  be  perpetual.  Crimes  which 
spring  from  passion  soon  exhaust  them- 
Ives  ;  but  crimes  which  spring  from  habit 
may  continue  for  ever.  The  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror was  over  in  fourteen  months;  but  the 
ancient  regime  micht  have  subsisted  until 
its  efiects  had  reduced  France  to  the  de- 
crepitude of  China  or  Constantinople.  Vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  produce  merely  Buffer- 
ing ;  but  oppressive  institutions  produce 
degradation  also.  A  French  peasant  might 
retain  the  pride  and  spirit  of  a  free  man, 
though  he  knew  that  the  next  day  he  might 
be  dragged  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
or  hurried  off  to  join  the  army  in  Spain  or 
Russia.  But  a  French  peasant  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  stocks  for  want  of  due 
servility  lo  his  se^neur,  who  had  seen  his 
son  sent  to  the  galleys  for  destroying  a 
partridge's  eggs,  who  knew  that  the  honor 
of  his  family  had  been  outraged  by  some 

*  Mr.  Alifon  eooriieiates  tba  Ticiimi  of  the  Re- 
itulion,  includiBK  thois  ol  ihe  civil  wnt  \a  Ls 
Tendfe.  al  1.092.351  loula  ;  and  iha  loldieTi  who 
peiialir^  in  Ibe  wars  of  [he  Empire,  at  a, 300,400.— 
[Saa  Ti.  -110,  ii.  40a)  Tiiis  doe.  not  inoluJo  thoia 
who  Tell  at  Wsterloo,  in  the  batlle*  of  tlie  nvolu- 
tionarf  contMt,  nnd  in  the  VHriooa  dbtsI  aclioni  of 
Ihe  war. 
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licentiona  noble,  Bucfa  a  mtfn  could  not  but 
feel  himself  a  debased  and  nnhappy  slave. 
The  snfTerin^s  of  the  Revolution,  in  short, 
were  to  the  sufierings  of  the  ancient  regime 
as  the  plague  of  London  to  the  malaria  of  a 
tropical  climate.  The  one  was  n  temporary 
tbongh  oTerwhelming  blow,  the  other  a 
wasting  pestilence — the  perpetuBl  source 
of  (error  and  misery  to  every  sncceBsive 
generation  eiisting  within  its  iofluence. 

Mr.  AltBOu's  opinions  upon  the  French 
Revolution  induce  him  to  speak  with  triuni- 
phant  admiration  of  the  foresight  shown  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  upon  that  subject, 
and  with  condescending  compassion  of  the 
blindness  of  Mr.  Pox.  '  Posterity,'  he  as- 
sures us,  'will  not  search  the  speeches  of 
Sir.  Fox  for  historic  truth,  nor  pronounce 
him  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  political 
penetration.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  re- 
cord with  regret  that  the  light  which  broke 
upon  Mr.  Burke  at  the  outset  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion,  and  on  Mr.  Pitt  before  its  principal 
atrocities  began,  only  shone  on  his  fervent 
mind  when  descending  to  the  grave.' — (v. 
720.)  That,  we  presume,  will  depend  upon 
the  view  taken  by  posterity  of  the  events  in 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Barke  appreciated  the  character  of  the  then 
existing  generation  of  Frenchmen  more 
truly  than  Mr.  Foi.  But  if  future  ages  see 
in  the  French  Revolution  a  shock  which, 
dreadful  as  it  was,  saved  France  from  hope- 
less and  lingering  decay,  they  will  scarcely 
deny  their  admiration  to  the  statesman  who 
discerned  its  true  character ;  merely  be- 
cause his  sanguine  and  generous  nature  led 
htm  to  think  too  favorably  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  condneted  it.  The  physical  evils 
inflicted  by  the  French  Revolution  are  al- 
ready almost  effaced,  end  their  last  traces 
will  vanish  with  the  present  generation. 
But  its  moral  consequences  may  endure  for 
ages,  and  it  is  by  their  ultimate  character 
that  the  comparative  wisdom  of  the  rival 
statesmen  must  be  tried. 

It  may  be  troe  that  Mr.  Fox  was  induced, 
late  and  reluctantly,  to  despair  of  French 
liberty.  But  it  was  not  the  turbulence  of 
the  Revolution  which  changed  his  opinions. 
It  was  the  forcible  interruption,  not  the 
natural  tendency,  of  its  progress,  which 
caused  his  despondency.  He  had  foreseen 
that  the  excesses  of  the  French  people  were 
incapable  of  being  a  permanent  evil;  but 
no  human  skill  could  enable  him  to  foresee 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  It  would  he  un- 
fair to  blame  a  physician  for  ignorance  in 
recooamendiag  sea-bathing,  beoause  his  pa- 
tient happened  to  be  carried  off  by  a  shark  ; 
and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  assert  that  Mr. 


Fox  was  originally  wrong  in  his  opinion  of 
the  French  Revolution,  because  he  lived  to 
see  its  benefits  destroyed  for  a  time  by  the  un- 
expected interference  of  a  powerful  usurper, 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  pre- 
cise moral  lesson  which  Mr.  Alison  would 
lead  his  readers  to  draw  from  the  French 
Revolution.  Nor,  to  say  truth,  is  if  easy  to 
conceive  how  he  can  find  any  instruction  at 
all  in  an  event  which  he  believes  to  have 
originated  in  mysterious  insanity,  and  to 
have  terminated  in  hopeless  slavery.  It  ia 
true  that  we  iind  in  bis  work  plenty  of  so- 
norous declamation  about  the  fatal  career 
of  guilt,  the  short-lived  triumphs  of  wicked- 
ness, and  the  inevitable  laws  of  retribution. 
But  wo  know  nothing  more  annoying  to  the 
reader  than  this  sort  of  rhetorical  amplifica- 
tion, upon  subjects  which  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  most  rigid  precision  of 
which  language  is  capable.  No  doubt  Ro- 
bespierre was  a  wicked  man,  and  wee  at 
miserable  as  wicked  men  generally  are. 
No  doubt  Napoleon  was  rash  and  ambitions, 
and  owed  his  downfall  to  his  own  pride  and 
recklessness.  No  doubt  the  French  popu- 
lace were  madmen  end  ruffians,  and  made 
themselves  as  wretched  by  their  crimes  as 
they  deserved  to  he.  But  all  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  instruction  which  we  expect 
from  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Revolution. 
We  have  searched  Mr.  Alison's  work  for  a 
calm  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  means 
by  which  the  evils  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment might  have  been  removed,  and  yet 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  prevented  ; 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  again  and 
again  baffled  and  bewildered  by  a  mazy 
tissue  of  words.  No  reasonable  being  who 
reads  Mr  Alison's  narrative  reqaires  to 
he  lectured  about  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 
Every  body  knows  that  anarchy  is  a  tre- 
mendous evil;  but  was  it  an  avoidable  evill 
was  it  a  greater  evil  than  continued  sub- 
jection 1  was  there  no  middle  course  by 
which  the  dangers  of  both  might  hare  been 
avoided  t  These  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  discover  any  direct  attempt  to  re- 
solve. If  Mr.  Alison  were  to  see  a  drover 
trampled  to  death  by  an  ox,  would  not  his 
6rst  reflection  naturally  be  upon  the  danger 
of  over-driving  oxen,  and  the  best  means  of 
keeping  them  ia  orderl  And  would  he  not 
think  that  the  bystanders  had  lost  their 
senses  if  they  began  to  dilate  upon  the 
shocking  nature  of  the  accident,  as  a  proof 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  over-driven  oxen  to 
keep  their  lomperi 

Men  are  wisely  forbidden  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  ensue ;  but  they  are  not  forbid- 
den to  admire  the  merciful  arrangements 
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;n  tiis  theory 
infined  to  the 
m,  if  he  will, 
I 'the  second 


of  Providence,  hy  which  the  siri  and  folly  of 
individunli  are  so  often  made  the  source  of 
blessings  to  manliind.  We  feel  as  much 
BTersion  as  Mr.  Alison  for  the  croelty  and 
injustice  of  the  French  Revolutionists  ;  but 
we  do  not  pronounce,  as  he  does,  that  their 
crimes  must  brin^  ruin  upon  their  innoeent 
posterity.  We  see  neither  sense,  nor  ius- 
tice,  nor  Christian  principle, 
of  a  law  of  retribution  not  c 
guilty  parties.  Let  Mr.  Alls 
regard  the  French  Revolution 
revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  morn- 
ing.'— (x.  18.)  We  prefer  to  recogniae  in 
its  ricissitudes  the  same  severe  but  merci- 
ful hand  which  employs  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes  to  dispel  the  pestilential  stagna- 
tion of  the  physical  atmosphere. 

Hoivever  vague  Mr.  Alison's  digressions 
may  occasionally  appear,  there  is  one  feel- 
ing, in  the  expression  of  which  he  is  uni- 
formly' clear  and  coDsistent.  This  is  his 
dread  and  detestation  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. So  far  as  these  sentiments  are 
called  forth  by  the  facts  of  bis  narrative, 
we  admit  them  to  be  perfectly  reasonable. 
Whatever  benefits  we  roay  hope  from  the 
consequences  of  the  French  Revolution,  we 
aclfnowledge  that  the  democracy  which  il 
established  was  in  itself  the  worst  of  all 
possible  governments.  What  we  doubt  if 
the  intrinsic  evil  of  a  democracy  in  a  com- 
munity prepared  for  its  reception.  Still,  be 
we  admit  thai  no  such  community  now  ex- 
ists, or  is  likely  to  exist  for  many  ages,  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Alison's  opinion  is  merely 
theoretical,  and  there<'ore  scarcely  worih 
discussion.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  if  Mr.  Alison  is  right,  every  political 
innovation,  in  every  country,  is  necessarily 
absurd  and  taischievous  in  proportion  as  il 
increases  the  in6uence  of  the  lower  classes. 
If  we  are  right,  such  innovations  are  only 
dangerous  when  they  give  inflaence  to  a 
class  unfit  to  exercise  it.  The  question 
therefore  is,  whether  the  great  body  of  s 
nation  is  necessarily  and  intrinsically  unfit 
to  exercise  political  power. 

Mr.  Alison's  first  argument,  if  we  rightly 
understand  it,  is  the  ulter  inutility  of 
an  experimert,  whether  successful  or 
He  draws,  orattempts  to  draw,  a  distinction 
between  social  freedom  and  political  power, 
and  contends  that  the  one  may  exist  in  per- 
fect security  without  the  protection  of  the 
other.  'There  is,  in  the  first  plaee,'  he 
says,  'the  love  of  freedom;  that  is,  immu- 
nity from  personal  restriction,  oppression, 
or  injury.  This  principle  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  never  exists  without  producing 


the  happiest  effects.  Every  concessioa 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  this  species 
of  liberty,  is  comparatively  safe  in  all  aees 

id  in  all  places.  But  there  is  another 
principle,  strong  at  all  times,  but  especially 
to  be  dreaded  in  moments  of  excitement. 
This  is  the  principle  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion ; — the  desire  of  exercising  the  powers 
of  sovereignty,  and  of  sharing  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  slate.  This  is  the  danger- 
ous principle; — the  desire,  not  of  exercising 
industry,  without  molestation,  but  of  exert- 
ing power  without  control.' — (i.  Hi.)  Tho 
principles  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct J  but  they  are  so  closely  connected 
that  we  scarcely  see  how  one  can  exist 
without  the  other.  They  are  equally  natu- 
ral, and  in  themselves  equally  harmless. 
The  one  is  the  wish  for  present  relief— the 
other  the  desire  of  future  security.  The 
former,  we  suppose,  is  felt  by  every  humao 
being ;  the  latter  by  every  human  being 
possessed  of  the  commonest  sense  and 
foresight.  What  security,  we  woi^ld  aslc 
Mr.  Alison,  can  a  man  have  that  he  will 
continue  to  exercise  industry  without  mo- 
lestation, except  the  possession,  by  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  a  share  ia 
the  government  of  the  staled  The  present 
existence  of  just  and  equal  laws  is  not  such 
a  security.  Who  is  to  guard  our  guardians  ^ 
Who  is  to  assure  us  that  those  laws  will 
not  be  repealed,  if  our  rulers  can  repeal 
them  at  any  moment  without  our  consent  1 
Suppose  that  they  enact  a  new  law  to-mor* 
row,  declaring  us  all  slaves  and  bondmen, 
what  resource  have  we  against  it  but  civil 
warl 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  extreme  case. 
When  the  subjects  are  men  of  spirit,  and 
the  rulers  men  of  sense,  there  is  no  fear  of 
such  open  tyranny  as  this.  But  there  is 
fear  of  insensible  encroachment  on  the  na- 
tional liberties — of  that  encroachment  which 
has  sapped  the  constitution  and  undermined 
the  national  spirit  of  so  many  continental 
nations — of  that  encroachment  whose  pro- 
gress in  England,  two  centuries  ago,  was 
only  arrested  by  seven  years  of  desperate 
war.  Even  when  the  popular  rights  are  so 
clearly  defined  as  to  make  this  impractica- 
ble, there  is  fear  that  the  class  which  is  pas- 
sive in  the  administration  of  afikirs  will 
suffer  much  unnecessary  hardship.  There 
is  scarcely  any  conceivable  political  mea- 
sure, which  is  not  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
directly  or  indirectly,  more  or  less,  to  alTect 
the  personal  happiness  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zen of  the  commonwealth.  And  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  best  absolute  govern- 
ment will  consult  the  happiness  of  such  a 
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eitiien  aa  impartially  as  i(  would  if  be  had 
the  poneT  to  interfere  ;  and  the  wisdom  to 
inierfere  with  effect. 

No  man  of  sense  will  consider  polkicnl 
power  as  as  end  ;  bat  it  is  surely  a  meam. 
It  is  not  happiness ;  but  Mr.  Alison  will 
scarcely  dispute  that,  properly  used,  it  is  a 
nowerful  iDBtrumeDt  for  secoriDs;  happiness 
We  admit  that,  like  other  useuil  ikiogs,  it 
may  be  desired  with  reckleaa  eageniess  or 
with  pertiicioue  desi^s;  hut  we  say  that 
it  is  ia  itself  a  legitimate  object  of  desire. 
We  admit  that  the  exclusiou  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community  from  all  shar*  in 
the  gorernmenl,  is  at  present,  in  almost  all 
Earopean  states,  a  necessary  evil.  But  we 
ny  that  it  it  an  evil ;  and  that,  if  it  ever 
^1  become  nnnecessary,  it*  eoDttnued 
eiistence  will  be  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  injustice. 

Mr.  Alison's  next  objection  is  the  abstract 
injustice  of  a  democracy.  Admitting  po- 
litical power  to  be  a  great  benefit,  he  still 
i^oes.that  its  extension  to  the  poorer 
eissses  is  necessarily  an  unfair  and  unequal 
measure;  even  though  'every  man,  in 
whatever  rank,  were  equally  capable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects.'  His  reasoo- 
isgon  this  point  is  more  plausible  than  on 
the  preceding,  but,  we  think,  equally  foUa- 
cioDS.  *  In  private  life,'  he  says,  '  men  are 
never  deceived  on  this  subject.  In  the  ad- 
miDislration  of  any  common  fund,  or  the 
<lwpOMl  of  common  property,  it  never  was 
for  a  moment  proposed  to  give  the  smallest 
•hareholder  an  equal  right  with  the  great- 
est; to  give  a  creditor  holding  a  claim  for 
SOs.,  for  example,  on  8  bankrupt  estate,  the 
nme  *ote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for 
£10.000.  The  injustice  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing is  quite  apparent.' — (i.  351.)  This  anal- 
ogy is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are 
(ereral  eirc  am  stances  which  make  the  ex- 
daiion  of  a  citizen  from  the  management 
of  the  state  a  greater  hardship,  than  the  eX' 
dnsioB  of  a  shareholder  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  fund.  In  the  first 
place,  the  shareholder  may  withdraw  his 
stake  if  he  considers  it  insecurely  deposited. 
Mr.  Alison's  twenty-shilliog  creditor  may 
lell  his  dividend  at  a  fair  discount,  if  he 
(hiakg  that  the  assignees  are  mismanaging 
theeitate.  In  a  commonwealth  it  is  difier- 
ent.  Every  English  citizen  must  share  the 
fsle  of  hia  country,  or  become  a  homeless 
emigrant.  Secondly,  the  amount  of  a 
•hareholder's  pteuniary  interest  in  the  joint 
KocU,  is  generally  a  tolerably  fair  represen- 
tation of  his  morai  Interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  speculation.  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  a  poor  roan,  with  a  small  venture,  may 
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be  more  deeply  involred  than  a  rich  man 
with  a  much  larger  one ;  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  common  case.  There  is  cer- 
tainly every  reasonable  probability  that 
the  small  creditor  cares  comparatively  little 
for  the  losa  of  hie  twenty  shillings,  and  that 
the  targe  creditor  will  be  ruiued  by  the  loas 
of  his  jG  10,000.  And  therefore,  if  we  dis- 
tribute authority  among  the  shareholders  in 
proportion  to  each  man's  pecuniary  risk, 
we  shall  probably  distribute  it,  in  most 
cases,  in  proportion  to  each  man's  actual 
ehanee  of  enjoyment  or  suffering.  Hera 
agaia  the  analogy  fails.  The  whole  proper- 
ty  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  commonwealth, 
is  almost  invariably  slaked  upon  that  com- 
monwealth's existence.  An  English  pea- 
sant, who  possesses  nothing  but  a  cottag« 
and  a  garden,  would  dread  the  loss  of  his 
property  by  foreign  conquest  or  domestic 
anarchy,  as  much  as  if  he  were  Duke  of 
Sutherland  or  Marquia  of  Westminster. 
Lastly,  in  the  disposal  of  a  joint  fund,  each 
shareDolder  incurs  a  pecuniary  hazard,  and 
nothing  nmre.  In  the  management  of  a 
commonwealth,  the  personal  safety  of  its 
citizens  is  riskedt  A  mechanic,  living  solely 
by  his  daily  labor,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
have  any  property  to  lose  by  the  ruin  of 
the  state ;  but  he  may  lose  his  life,  his 
liberty,  his  means  of  future  subsistence.  A 
Reign  of  Terror,  or  a  French  invaaion, 
could  not  deprive  him  of  fortune,  but  they 
might  cause  him  to  be  murdned,  oc  en- 
slaved, or  starved  in  the  streets.  These 
are  our  reasons  for  thinking  that,  if  no 
other  obstacles  existed,  it  w»u)d  be  unjust 
to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of  all  political 
influence  ;  merely  on  the  ground  that  their 
mterest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  insuffi- 
cient to  withhold  them  from  wanton  mis- 
govern ment  . 

Mr.  Alison  repeatedly  enlarges,  with 
great  justice,  upon  the  practical  evils  which 
nave  hitherto  been  found  to  accompany  de- 
mocratic institutions.  But  we  think  that 
he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
necessary  and  accidental  disadvantages — 
between  the  dangers  inseparable  from  po]^ 
ular  power,  and  uie  dangers  arising  from  its 
abuse.  He  does  not  enfficiently  consider 
that  in  no  state  which  has  yet  existed  have 
the  poorer  classes  been  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  richer  in  civilization  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  that  consequently  in  no 
state  which  has  yet  existed,  could  any  form 
□f  government,  at  all  approaching  to  what 
can  he  properly  called  a  democracy,  have 
any  chance  of  a  fair  trial.  In  ancient 
Athens  and  modern  France,  that  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  men  utterly  unfit  for 
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its  exercise.  The  conMquences  were  pei- 
fecily  natural — in  the  one  caee,  perpetaal 
turbulence  and  speedy  decay — in  the  other, 
rapine,  bloodshed,  and  anarchy.  In  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  the  experiment 
is  now  in  progress  on  a  far  wiser  plan,  and 
under  Tar  more  favorable  circumstances. 
But  even  here  ive  admit  that  Mr.  Alison  is 
justified  in  regarding  the  result  as  more 
than  doublful.  Popular  power,  perhaps 
from  unavoidabte  causes,  has  even  here 
otitrun  popular  sense  and  knowledge  ;  and 
the  consequences  have  been  seen  in  fre- 
quent  outbreaks  of  democratic  tyranny, 
which  have  created  serious  alarm  for  the 
security  of  the  state.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
British  constitution,  as  established  in  1688, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  ever  yet  exer- 
cised with  continaed  and  undisputed  suc- 
cess. And  therefore  the  world  has  yet  to 
behold  the  full  efiect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  insensible  progress  of  popular 
influence  in  a  nation  enlightened,  religious, 
and  condrraed  in  sober  wisdom  by  centu- 
ries of  advancing  freedom  and  civilization. 
Mr.  Alison,  in  his  concluding  cbapter, 
points  out  several  important  advantages 
possessed  by  the  aristocratic  over  the  de- 
mocratic form  of  ffovemment.  They  may 
generally  be  included  under  two  heads ;  su- 
perior security  to  private  property,  and  su- 
perior prudence  in  public  measures.  '  It  has 
uniformly  been  found,'  says  Mr.  Alison, 
'  that  the  holders  of  property  advocate  raea- 
scres  to  protect  that  property,  while  the 
destitute  masaes  are  perpetually  impelled 
to  those  likely  to  induce  revolutionary 
spoliation.' — (x.965.)  'Agrarian  laws,'  he 
elsewhere  asserts,  '  and  the  equal  division 
of  property,  or  measures  tending  indirectly 
to  that  eflcct,  will  in  every  age  be  the  wish 
of  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  have  no- 
thing apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to 
gain,  by  such  convulsions.  Their  real  ulti- 
mate interests,  indeed,  will  in  the  end  inev- 
itably suffer  from  such  changes;  but  this  is 
n  remote  consequence,  which  never  will 
become  obvious  to  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind.'— (i,  352.)  That  is  assuming  the 
question.  If  the  great  body  of  mankind  are 
really  so  obtuse  as  to  be  iocspable,  with 
every  advantage  of  instruction,  of  compre- 
hending that  a  state  where  the  poor  unite 
to  rob  the  rich  will  inevitably  be  ruined, 
then  we  acknowledge  their  natural  unfitness 
for  political  power.  But  Mr.  Alison  forgets 
that  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  he  is 
arguing  on  the  supposition  of  '  every  man, 
in  whatever  rank,  being  equally  capable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects.    Snrely,  if 
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the  case,  no  reaaooahle  being 
would  be  found  to  advocate  an  agrarian 
'sw.  It  is  precisely  when  the  multitude 
:ease  to  be  unthinking — when  they  become 
iompetent  to  judge  of  their  own  real  and 
ultimate  interests — that  we  assert,  and  Mr. 
Alison  denies,  the  necessity  of  allowing; 
them  a  share  of  golittcal  power. 

Mr.  Alison's  first  argument  for  the  supe- 
rior political  skill  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ments appears  to  us  singular,  if  not  incom- 
prehensible. 'Those  claE3es,'hesaya,' who 
from  (heir  affluence  possess  leisure,  and 
from  their  station  have  received  the  educa- 
tion requisite  for  acquiring  extensive  in- 
formation, are  more  likely,  in  the  long  ran, 
to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers  necessary 
for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who, 
from  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  are 
chained  to  daily  toil,  and  from  the  limited 
extent  of  their  funds  have  been  disabled 

from  acquiring  a  thorough  education 

No  person  of  a  different  profession  wonid 
think  of  competing  with  a  physician  in  the 
treatment  of  a  person  afBicted  with  a  dan- 
gerous disease,  or  with  a  lawyer  in  the 
management  of  an  intricate  or  difficult  law- 
suit  And  it  would  be  surprising  in- 
deed if  the  science  of  government  could  be 
as  successfully  pursued  by  those  classes 
whose  time  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
other  pursuits,  as  by  those  who  have  made 
it  the  undivided  object  and  study  of  their 
life.'— (i.  966.)  All  this  is  perfectly  true  j 
but  what  conclusion  does  Mr.  Alison  draw 
from  it^  What  is  to  prevent  ademocratic 
state  from  making  proper  use  of  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  of  any  class  of  its  citizens  T 
Does  Mr.  Alison  suppose  that,  if  a  demo, 
cracy  were  established  in  England,  the 
whole  nation  would  assemble  on  Salisbury 
Plain  to  pass  laws  and  transact  business  t 
Or  does  he  think  that  the  representative 
assembly  and  the  public  offices  would  be 
filled  with  laborers  and  mechanics'!  Every 
state  where  the  supreme  power  is  placed  in 
the  bands  of  the  numerical  majority  is  a  de- 
mocracy; just  as  every  state  where  it  is 
held  by  an  individual  is  a  despotism.  The 
people,  like  the  king,  may  exercise  their 
power  by  any  machinery  that  may  appear 
convenient;  they  may  delegate  it  to  presi- 
dents, senators,  ambassadors,  and  secreta- 
ries of  state  ;  and  they  may  intrust  these 
offices  to  the  most  deserving  persons  to  bo 
found  in  the  community.  Why,  then,  is 
the  science  of  government  likely  to  be  less 
successfully  cultivated  in  a  democratic 
state  "i  Or  why  have  the  statesmen  and  le- 
gislators of  such  a  state  less  encourage- 
ment to  make  that  science  the  object  and 
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•tody  of  their  Uveal  Hutory  doei  not 
conriDce  u»  that  the  fact  is  ao.  Faulty  aa 
popular  goremmenta  genernlly  are,  tneir 
boll  has  aeldom  been  a  want  of  able  and 
ciperieBced  aervants.  Neither  America, 
DOT  Athena,  nor  even  revolutionary  France, 
found  reaaon  to  complain  of  the  m«diocrity 
of  their  atatesmen.  Such  ministers  ae  Pe- 
ricles, Washington,  and  CAnot,  were  surely 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  any  aristocratic 
foverament  on  earth. 

Bat,  however  able  might  be  the  rulers  of 
■  democratic  state,  Mr.  Alison  thinks  that 
Ibeir  policy  would  he  constantly  baffied  by 
the  tfaoDgbtless  impatience  of  the  supreme 
mnltitiide.  "  Whoever,"  he  says,  "  has 
closely  observed  the  dispositions  of  large 
Win  of  men,  whether  in  social  or  politi- 
cal life,  must  have  become  sensible  that  the 
noX  anifcvm  and  lasting  feature  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  is  that  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  foture."— <x.  969.)  Undoubt- 
edly ibis  is  the  great  defect  of  all  popular 
lovemmeDts.  They  are  machines  of  pro- 
digiaus  power ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  set  them 
ID  motion  with  quickness,  or  to  direct  them 
with  precision.  In  persevering  policy,  in 
tautiooB  secrecy,  in  unwearying  vigilance, 
idemocracy  is  far  inferior  to  an  aristocracy, 
It  in  aristocracy  is  far  inferior  to  a  deapot- 
ian.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  this  is  in  some 
mcimre  an  intrinsic  disadvantage,  which 
no  degree  of  national  intelligence  could 
CDtirelv  eradicate.  Still  Mr.  Alison  will 
Marcely  contend  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 
vbich  sU  detnocracies  possess  in  an  equal 
degree.  He  will  allow  that  the  Athenian 
democracy  was  less  infatuated  than  the 
Freach ;  and  that  the  American  democracy  is 
le»  thoughtless  than  the  Athenian.  He  will 
illoiv,  in  abort,  that  the  insensibility  to  the 
fatare  of  wbicb  he  sneaks,  varies  inversely 
nthe  average  intellect  of  the  people.  If 
this  i*  the  ease,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  great  body  of  manLiad  are  cspable  of 
nch  s  degree  of  improvement  as  to  dimi- 
nitb  the  want  of  foresight  peculiar  to  popu- 
lar governments,  until  it  is  more  than  ba- 
lucad  by  their  peculiar  advantages- 
Mr.  Alison  replies  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive; but  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  fairly 
•Uted  the  point  in  dispute.  He  says  thst 
'the  doetrioe  of  human  perftctilnlity  is  so 
•greeable  to  the  human  heart,  so  flattering 
to  hnman  vanity,  and  withal  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  generous  affections,  that  it  will  in  all 
probability,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  consti- 
tate  the  basis  on  which  all  the  efforts  of 
the  popular  party  will  be  rested,  and  all  th< 
Tisiona  of  social  amelioration  justified.'— 
(x.  93S.)    He  cites  as  examples  the  visions 
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of  Rousseau  and  Coadorcet,  and  proeeeda  of 
course,  with  perfect  success,  to  show  that 
euch  theories  have  always  been  disappoint' 
ed  ;  and  that  they  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  revealed  doctrine  of  human  cor- 
ruption. We  perfectly  airree  in  all  this.  No 
Christian,  no  philosopher,  no  experienced 
man  of  the  world,  can  reasonably  believe  in 
human  perfectibility,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  commonly  uoderstood.  But 
will  Mr.  Alison  allow  no  schemes  of  social 
amelioration  short  of  angelic  purity  1 — no 
popular  government  except  by  impeccable 
beings  1  Does  he  confound  all  hopes  of 
human  improvement  with  the  dreams  of  the 
enthnsiasts  who  predicted  that  crime,  war, 
disease,  and  death  itself,  would  shortly  yield 
to  the  advance  of  science  and  virtue  1  We 
entertain  no  such  visionary  ideas  ;  the  only 
means  by  which  we  look  for  improvement, 
are  the  natural  progress  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  only  result  which  we  expect, 
is  the  commuoication  of  those  qualities  to 
the  many,  which  our  own  observation  has 
shown  us  in  the  few.  Mr.  Alison  tells  us 
that  a  good  democracy  is  a  dream,  because 
men  can  never  become  angels.  We  reply 
that  we  shall  be  perfectly  contented  to  try 
the  experiment,  when  they  all  become 
Washingtons  and  Wilberforcea. 

Surely  we  shall  not  be  told  that  this  too 
is  an  idle  vision.  If  experience,  reason,  and 
revelation  deny  that  man  ia  perfectible,  do 
they  not  combine  to  assert  that  he  ia  im- 
provable— improvable  to  a  degree  whicb 
those  who  have  only  known  him  in  his  low- 
est state  can  scarcely  imagine  1  All  we 
venture  to  hope  is,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
this  improvement  will,  in  course  of  time, 
become  general.  We  do  not  believe  in  hu- 
man perfectibility,  because  we  never  saw 
or  heard  of  n  perfect  man.  But  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  known  many  wise  and 
good  men.;  many  men  to  whose  integrity 
we  would  cbeertully  intrust  our  dearest  ia* 
teresta.  What  presumptioo  is  there  in  be- 
lieving that  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
of  Christianity  may  hereafter  multiply  their 
number?  We  can  conceive  that  a  savage, 
whose  highest  ideas  of  human  excellence 
are  drawn  from  the  barbarians  of  his  tribe, 
might  ridicule  such  a  hope.  But  why  an 
Englishman,  who  perhaps  is  aware  of  the 
actual  existence  of  many  excellent  men, 
should  deny  the  possible  existence  of  thou- 
sands, is  to  us  incomprehensible. 

There  is  one  great  difierence  between 
aristocratic  and  democratic  constitutions, 
wbicb  Mr.  Alison  does  not  appear  to  notice. 
He  constantly  speaks  as  if  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight were  as  inseparable  from  aristocracy, 
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as  he  pTODOanccs  rashness  and  indoleDce 
to  be  from  democracy.  Whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  in  the  latter  opinion,  id  the 
former  be  is  assuredly  mistaken.  The  troth 
appears  to  be,  that  a  bad  democracy  dis- 
plays great  Taults  and  great  powers,  while 
a  bad  aristocracy,  with  faults  nearly  as 
great,  displays  no  power  at  all.  The  de- 
fects of  an  aiistocracy  are  intrinsic,  but 
it)  merits  are  variable  j  there  are  cer- 
tain faults  which  it  must  possess,  and  cer- 
tain advantages  which  it  may  possess.  The 
best  aristocracy  carnot  call  forth  demo- 
cracio  enlhusiaamj  but  a  bad  aristocracy 
may  rival  democratic  recklessness.  The 
aristocracy  of  Austria  was  no  match  for  the 
French  republic  in  its  moments  of  awakened 
energy  ;  ibe  aristocracy  of  Venice  was  as 
supine  as  the  same  republic  in  its  feeblest 
intervals  of  exhaustion.  The  reverse  of 
this  will  apply  to  a  democracy.  Its  merits 
are  ialriDsic  ;  for  the  worst  democracies, 
such  as  Athena  or  revolutionary  France, 
have  surpassed,  when  aroused  by  imminent 
danger,  the  vigor  of  the  best  aristocratic 
governments.  Its  defects,  on  the  contrary, 
are  variable.  They  depend  upon  the  ave- 
rage sense  and  principle  of  ila  citizens. 
When  that  average  is  low,  the  anarchy 
which  ensues  is  worse  than  the  severest 
despotism  ;  but  when  it  is  raised  as  high  as 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature  will  per- 
mit, it  might  enable  a  popular  government 
to  exert  the  self-denying  vigilance  of  the 
wisest  aristocracy. 

We  have  been  induced  by  Mr.  Alison's 
undistinguishing  abhorrence  to  say  so  much 
more  than  we  bad  intended  in  favor  of  de- 
mocratic institutions,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
We  are  as  averse,  then,  as  the  most  rigid 
Conservative  to  sudden  or  violent  political 
changes.  It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
any  such  change,  whether  it  assume  its 
sternest  or  its  mildest  form — whether  it  ap- 
pear as  a  Revolution  or  a  Reform  Bill — 
that  we  think  the  institutions  of  every  state 
should  be  gradually  modified  in  proportion 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  its  subjects. 
Whether  that  progress  will  ever  attain  such 
a  height,  as  to  make  unrestrained  self-go- 
vernment practicable  in  any  community  of 
human  beings,  we  greatly  doubt.  Such  a 
change  may  be  an  idle,  though  surety  not 
an  ignoble  or  unimproving  hope.  But  the 
principle  for  whicn  we  contend  is  simply 
this,  that  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  ia  the  sole 
terion  by  which  political  power  can  be 
safely  or  justly  granted  or  denied  them. 

Mr.  Ahson,  as  might  be  expected,  applies 
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his  whole  theory  upon  popular  government 
to  the  reforms  of  the  last  reign  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  most  dismal  are  the  foreboding's 
with  which  it  inspires  him.  We  have  said 
that  we  cannot  condemn  his  devotion  to 
bis  political  creed  ;  hut  we  think  we  have  a. 
right  to  oomplain  of  it  as  sometimes  betray- 
ing him  into  a  tone  of  arrogant  assumption. 
We  have  been  frequently  amused,  and  occa- 
sionally, for  a  moment,  provoked,  by  the 
coo)  dogmatical  decision  with  which  he 
finally  settles,  by  a  passing  remark,  the 
great  public  controversies  of  the  age,  and 
then  proceeds  to  reason  upon  his  own  opi- 
nion as  upon  an  indisputable  foundation. 
Thus,  he  alludes  to  Catholic  Emancipation 
as  'that  loosening  of  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  under  which  the  nation 
has  BO  grievously  labored,'  (viii.  20,) — 
'that  momentous  change  in  our  religious 
institutions  which  first  loosened  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  British  empire,'  (viii.  43  ;) — 
and  he  pronounces  upon  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  the  same 
peremptory  language.  If  he  would  con- 
descend to  overthrow  our  political  tenetc 
by  deliberate  argument,  we  might  endeavor 
(o  own  his  superiority  with  a  good  grace  ; 
but  it  is  too  much  for  human  patience  to 
find  them  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis,  as  un- 
worthy serious  discussion.  Mr.  Alison  must 
surely  be  aware,  that  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  his  countrymen  approved  of  the 
changes  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  still 
expect  them  to  prove  fully  successful.  Are 
they  at  once  to  be  condemned,  because  an 
overweeningand  pompous  historian  chooses 
to  shake  his  head,  with  a  compassionate 
sneer,  at  their  '  well-meaning  but  injudi- 
cious' philanthropy  1  Or  is  Mr.  Alison  so 
mneh  their  superior,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
assume,  on  his  own  authority,  that  they  are 
mistaken,  and  to  draw  matter  of  argument 
and  rebuke  from  that  assumption  1  If  the 
measures  in  question  were  the  subject  of 
his  narrative — if  any  part  of  his  work  were 
devoted  to  their  details,  and  to  proof  of  their 
pernicious  tendency — we  should  not  object 
to  his  delivering  his  opinion,  however  we 
might  disapprove  the  self-sufficiency  of  bis 
language.  But  we  must  protest  against  his 
practice  of  interweaving  with  a  history  of 
past  events,  what  lawyers  call  obiter  dicta 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  writer  of 
such  a  work  as  the  present  ought  la  imitate 
the  dignity  and  self-restraint  of  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  and  carefully  to  abstain  from 
throwing  out  imputations  and  assertions 
not  strictly  warranted  by  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  court. 
We  have  no  intention,  as  may  be  suppos- 
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ed,  ordiscDBsioff  wilh  Mr.  AHsonthe  merit! 
of  the  iDdiviilual  changes  which  hnve  lately 
uuKd  so  much  anxiety  in  the  British  na- 
tion. Thoie  who  hold  what  are  called  re- 
formin?  opinioDs,  may  posBJbly  have  been 
wroDg  m  toe  precise  measure  of  the  particu- 
Iir  innoratjons  which  they  proposed ;  but 
we  certainly  apprehend  no  danger  to  the 
British  constitution  from  their  general  ten- 
dency. It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
llie  general  arguments  upon  the  progresu  of 
popnlsr  influence  which  we  have  already 
tdvsDced;  but  we  think  there  are  many 
retions  for  hoping  that  ils  Iste  adTBUce  in 
this  country  will  be  as  penceful  in  its  imme- 
iuite  effects,  as  beneficial  in  its  final  result. 

Oar  chief  ground  forthis  hope  is  the  high 
efairacter,  moral  inflaence,  alid  peculiar  con- 
ttiintion,  of  the  British  aristocracy.  That 
body,  splendid  and  powerful  as  it  is,  has  for 
igei  been  bo  intimately  blended  with  the 
Biiddle  classes,  and  eo  frequently  recruited 
froRi  their  ranks,  that  it  isnowalmostimpos- 
nbletodraw  the  precise- line  which  sepa- 
rstes  the  gentleman  from  the  roturier.  The 
social  rmnk  of  an  Englishman  depends  upon 
hit  wealth,  his  polical  influence,  and  his  per- 
wnal  character — not  apon  arbitrary  heral- 
diedistinctions.  We  do  not  see,  as  in  Vien- 
ns,  accomplished  families  excluded  from 
society  because  their  ancestors  were  enrich- 
sd  by  commerce.  We  do  not  see,  as  in 
HoDgary,  ignorant  menials  assuming  ridicu- 
loDs  airs  of  superiority  because  they  trace 
thsir  pedigree  to  some  obscure  baronial 
family. 

Mr.  Alison,  devoted  as  he  is  to  the  aris- 
toerttic  form  of  government,  speaks  with 
■trong  and  just  detestation  of  those  odious 
oligarchies,  in  nhicb  an  impassable  hnrrier 
ttplseed  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  pnliticai  power  is  treated  as  the 
bereditary  privilege  of  a  certain, number  of 
fwnilies.  It  is  this  tyrannical  system  which 
Ittiso  often  converted  the  progress  of  liber- 
ty into  a  servile  war — a  stniggle  between 
■mrchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  slavery  on 
ibeother.  It  is  this  which  causes  so  many 
rulers  to  resent  every  effort  fer  political 
emaDcipation  as  a  conspiracy  to  rob  them 
of  their  private  property  :  and  whicb  so  of- 
ten excites,  with  the  firet  ray  of  popular  in- 
telligence, the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
nnnient,  and  the  vindictive  discontent  of 
the  inbiect.  To  France  we  have  seen  one 
dr«s(]fn[  instance  of  the  consequences 
which  an  obstinate  adherence  to  such  iu- 
MilvtioDB  may  produce.  There  are  still  Eu- 
rapeao  states  in  which  the  nobility,  though 
■uMand  jastin  the  exercise  of  their  pow- 
**t  cimg  to  their  exclaaive  prtrilegea  with 
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a  tenacity  which  is  beginning  to  be  bitterly 
resented  by  the  more  aspiring  of  the  middle 
classes.  There  may  be  persons  to  whom 
an  aristocracy  constituted  upon  this  system 
of  haughty  superiority  may  appear  a  singu- 
larly chivalrous  and  interesting  roce.  There 
may  he  persons  who  consider  nobility  as 
the  ornament  of  the  state — the  Corinthian 
capital  of  the  column — made  to  be  looked 
at,  boasted  of,  and  paid  for.  We  know 
that  there  are  toi^Hsts  who  judge  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  foreign  states 
according  to  their  own  ideas — not  always 
the  most  tasteful  or  refined — of  the  pictur- 
esque  ; — who  detest  democracy  because  the 
ladies  of  Cincinnati  ore  cold  and  repuUive ; 
who  adore  despotism  because  the  countess- 
es of  Vienna  ere  graceful  and  polite;  and 
who  forget  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  a  cold- 
blooded  tyrant,  in  their  admiration  of  his 
simple  habits  and  familiar  manners.  To 
such  judges  an  English  gentleman  may  ap- 
pear a  far  less  romantic  personage  than  the 
imbecile  Spaniard,  in  whose  veins  stagnates 
thei/ue  Uoo J  of  Guzman  or  Mendoza  ;  or 
than  the  servile  and  frivolous  Austrian, 
whose  worst  fear  is  a  frown  from  Prince 
Afetternich;  whose  noblest  ambition  is  to 
be  crifiu  de  la  crime,  and  whose  proudest 
boast  is  his  descent  from  a  long  succession 
of  titled  Teutonic  boors.  To  ns,  and,  we 
have  no  doabt,  to  Mr.  Alison,  the  popular 
constitution  of  the  British  aristocracy  ap- 
pears, not  merely  a  ground  of  pride  and 
pleasure,  but  a  blessing. 

It  is  certain  that  the  higher  classea'in 
England  are  generally  opposed  to  all  poli- 
tical reform.  But  the  existence  of  a  strong 
minority  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  their  oppoailion  is 
that  of  men  acting  on  conviction,  not  from 
sordid  esprit  de  corps.  Tbey  would  notriak 
the  peace  of  the  country  rather  than  sacri- 
fice their  prejudices  ;  and  if  tbey  had  the 
wish  of  doing  so,  they  have  no  longer  the 
power.  The  time  is  past  when  their  influ- 
ence was  able  to  provoke  the  collision  of 
physical  force.  The  people,  when  thorough- 
ly roused,  can  now  find  legal  and  constitu- 
tional means  of  redress,  which,  slow,  toil- 
some, and  painful  as  they  may  be,  are  irre- 
sistible  when  perse veringly  nsed.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  toler- 
able end  hopeful.  We  no  doubt  believe 
that  it  would  be  beat  for  the  country  if  all 
Englishmen  approved  of  the  gradual  pro- 
greas  of  reform.  But  as  that  cannot  be,  it 
IS  well  that  there  ehould  be  a  strong  party 
whose  error  is  an  over  cautiona  wish  to  re- 
tard it.  It  is  well,  while  there  is  such  an 
endless  variety  of  opinions,  that  there  aboold 
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be  every  security  against  their  result  being 
wrong  on  the  more  dangerous  tide. 

If  the  character  ei[  the  Britisb  aristocracy 
is  favorable  to  the  temperate  progress  of 
rerorin,  that  of  the  popular  party, generally 
speaking',  is,  in  our  opinion,  scarcely  less  so. 
This  is  en  assertion  which  we  are  awsre 
vill  find  many  opponents,  and  none  more 
strenuoDs  than  Mr.  Alison.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  pas^d  through  an  or- 
deal of  no  common  severity — an  ordeal 
which  would  have  driven  most  nations  fran- 
tic with  party  animosity  and  triumphant  ex- 
ultation. We  do  not  sav  that  they  have 
borne  it  without  some  degree  of  dangerous 
excitement.  But  if  the  great  constitution- 
al change  of  1832  has  encouraged  the  hopes 
of  a  few  craiy  demagogues — if  it  has  fos- 
tered for  a  time  the  dreams  of  Chartists  and 
Socialists — how  frequently  has  it  not  led  to 
the  display  of  temptation  manfully  resisted, 
of  distress  patiently  borne,  of  power  sober- 
ly exercised,  and  of  political  contests  for- 
bearingly  carried  on ! 

Mr.  Alison  thinks  that  a  most  alarming 
symptom  in  the  present  state  of  the  British 
nation  is  '  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  in- 
ereaae  of  crime,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  peace  and  war,  unchecked  by  pe- 
nal vigilance,  undiminished  by  intellectual 
cultivation.' — (vii.  11.)  A  most  alarming 
symptom,  indeed,  and  withal  a  most  unac- 
countable one.  But  is  the  last  clause  of 
the  sentence  really  supported  by  the  fact  t 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  crimes  of  the 
less  atrocious  kind  have  of  late  years  con- 
siderably increased  in  this  country.  But 
among  whom  have  tbeyincreasedl  Among 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  1 — among 
rabstanttal  farmers  and  tradesmen  1 — among 
decent  peasants  and  mechanics  1  Far  fro i 
it.  The  morals  of  the  educated  ranks  have 
indisputably  improved.  Generations  have 
passed  since  the  peerage'  was  disgraced  by 
a  Ferrera  or  a  LovhI.  Our  fathers  were 
more  scandalized  by  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  a  life  of  open  indecorum,  in  a  man  of 
rank,  than  our  great-grandfathers  by  mur- 
der or  felony.  The  Barrymores  and  Queens- 
bnrys  of  the  last  generation,  were  but  spir- 
itless snccessoTs  to  such  men  as  Mohun 
and  Charteris,  the  bravoa  and  libertines  of 
Queen  Anne's  golden  days.  Noble  lords 
now  find  it  easy  to  acc[uire  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  frolics  which  would  have  ap- 
peared ingloriously  lame  and  tranquil  to 
the  Mohocks  of  the  last  centary.  They 
have  the  honor  of  a  trial  before  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  for  breaking  the  head  of  a  sin- 
gle constable,  while  their  anceatori  were 
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hardly  carried  to  Bow  Street  for  running 
half  a  dozen  through  the  body.  Serious 
crime,  in  short,  is  now  almost  wholly  con- 
d  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  Vice 
has  spresd  precisely  in  that  direction  in 
which  it  was  not  opposed  by  '  intellectual 
Itivation.'  This  is  a  very  natural  effect 
of  advancing  civilization.  In  a  barbarous 
commnoity,  crime  is  almost  oniverial.  In 
a  well  governed  community,  it  concentrates 
itself  in  the  most  ignorant  and  most  desti- 
tute classes  ;  but  the  general  enmity  which 
rrows  its  limits  increases  its  inten* 
y.  In  such  a  country  as  Afghanistan 
Caffraria,  almost  every  man  is  occasion- 
ally  guilty  of  violence  and  dishonesty  ;  but 
the  professed  outcasts  from  society  are 
comparatively  few.  In  such  a  country  ae 
England,  nineteen  men  in  twenty  are  incR* 
ly  ordinary  circnmstsnces  of 
temptation,  of  a  criminal  misdemeanor  ; 
but  there  is  a  large  class  who  entirely  sub- 
sist by  the  practice  of  petty  depredation. 
But  why  should  Mr.  Alison  pronounce  this 
last  stronghold  of  vice  impregnable  X  Why 
are  our  means  of  improvement  unequal  to 
finish  what  they  have  so  well  begun  1  We 
do  not,  indeed,  venture  to  hope  that  our 
posterity  will  ever  regard  a  burglar  or  a 
pickpocket  with  the  surprise  end  cnriosity 
with  which  we  regard  a  riotous  peer  of  the 
realm — as  a  carious  specimen  of  a  singular 
and  nearly  extinct  species.  But  it  will  at 
least  be  admitted,  that  the  instruction  which 
has  produced  a  change  scarcely  less  strik- 
ing  in  the  higher  ranks,  has  yet  to  exert  its 
full  influence  upon  that  class  of  the  commu- 
nity  which  stands  most  in  need  of  its  bene- 
fits. 

Whether  the  advance  of  civilization  will 
necessarily  draw  with  it  an  advance  of  po- 
litical wisdom,  let  the  experience  of  poster- 
ity decide^  Hitherto  it  will  scarcely  be  de- 
nied to  have  done  so.  We  gather  from  va- 
rious passages  in  Mr.  Alison's  history,  that 
he  considers  the  English  constitution,  until 
modified  by  the  Rerorm  Bill,  to  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Was  it  equally  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
nation  three  centuries  before  1  Is  it  not 
probable,  that  if  that  constitution  had  prac- 
tically existed  in  the  days  of  Tyler  or  Cade, 
it  would  have  led  toanarcbyandruin  1  This 
is  at  least  a  proof,  that  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  a  degree  of  popular  infln- 
enee  had  become  useful  and  necessary, 
which  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  in 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth.  May  not  a  sim- 
ilar improvement  have  taken  place  between 
1688  and  18421  Might  not  the  restraints 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  Bill  have  become 
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u  exmapenting  to  oar  descendants  as  the 
ibu4aie  Tule  of  the  Tudon  and  Stuarts  to 
OUT  ancestors  1 

It  is  certainly  probable  that  tbe  present 

jarmay  be  the  turain^f  point  or  British 

cJTilizBtion.     It  is  even  possible  that  tbe 

British  constitntion  has  reached,  if  it  has 

■ot  orershot,  the  utmost  limit  which  pope- 

hi  power  can  aafely  be  allowed  to  attain, 

in  any  commnnity  liable  to  human  vice  and 

folly.    We  ooly  remind  our  reader*  that 

this  assertion  has  been  a  hundred  times 

Bide,  and  a  hundred    limes   refuted.     In 

erary  stage    of  unbalanced  imperfection, 

tbe  constitntion  has  been  extolled  as  the 

mssterpiece  of  human  wisdom.     One  part 

at  it  after  another  has  been  pronounced  the 

keystone  of  the  fabric,  and  has  yet  been  dis- 

catered  to  be  a  mere  ezcrescenee.     In  all 

sgfsof  British  history  there  hare  been  men, 

wkient  neither  in  sense  nor  in  honesty, 

*ho  thought    that  the  growth  of  liberty 

■boald  hare  stopped  short  precisely  when 

tbey  first  became  acquainted  with  it.    Such 

were  the  men  who  would  have  rejected  the 

Htbtn  Corpus  act  becanse  it  was  emitted 

in  1216;  and  who  opposed  the  Reform  Bill 

becsnse  it  was  not  thought  of  in  1688.   And 

we  have  no  donbt  there  were  honeitt  Con- 

uirattvea  in  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  cen- 

tiries,  who  dreaded  king  Alfred  as  n  radical 

reformer,  end  thought  Magna  Charla  a  fatal 

isBOTalion.     We   are  none  of  those  who 

tfKt  contempt  for  the  present  or  former 

state  of  freedom  in  this  country.  We  avow 

out  fsith  in  British  superiority,  and  our  love 

(at  British  institutions.     But  we  think  it 

prerampcion,  we  might  almost  say  impiety, 

to  speak  of  any  system  of  hnmnn  origin  as 

Bcfed  from  decay  and  from  improvement. 

Sapposing,  however,  that  in  England  po- 

litinl  innovation  is  not  likely  to  produce 

llu  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  ie 

Hill,  in  Mr.  Alison's  opinion,  destined  to 

put  SB  end  to  her  prosperity  by  more  lin- 

|erbe  means.    Two  centuries,  as  nearly  as 

wecan  gather,  are  the  longest  term  which 

kssnigosfor  her  independent  existence  j 

ud  the  principal  causes  from  which  bean- 

lisipaies  her  ruin,  are  the  neglect  of  national 

^ence,  and  the  existence  of  the  national 

^.    His  only  plan  of  safety  appears  to 

M,  to  increase  our  present  expenditure  by 

wreral  millions  yearly  ;  to  fortify  London ; 

to  enlarge  our  naval  force  ;  and  to  esta- 

Uiih  an  efiectual  sinking   fund.     But  he 

■eknowledges  that  no  government  could  at 

ibc  present  time    carry  through  such   a 

sjriteia  as  this,  and  therefore  ho  avowedly 

dsipairs  of  the  republic. 

It  is  ear  inteBtaon,  as  we  have  elsewhere 


noticed,  carefully  to  avoid  all  questions  re- 
lating merely  to  party  politics.  We  shall 
therefore  permit  Mr.  Alison  to  assume, 
that  of  late  years  the  resources  of  the 
"  itlsh  empire  have  really  been  aufTered  to 
main  dormant  to  an  extent  which  the  pre- 
ot  state  of  oor  foreign  relations  Tenders 
in  the  highest  degree  imprudent.  But  wt 
are  astonished  to  find  him  calling,  this 
en  'extraordinary  decline,'  and  averriiig 
that  its  'immediate  cause  is  to  be  found  is 
the  long-continued  and  undue  preponder- 
ance, since  the  peace,  of  the  popular  part 
of  the  constitution.' — (vii.777.)  When,  we 
would  ask,  was  it  otherwise  1  When  did 
the  English  nation,  or  the  English  govern- 
ment, show  Iheraselvea  wary  in  providing 
remote  dangers  1  Howdid  our  anees- 
displny  that  far-sighted  prudence  which 
Mr.  Alison  boasts  as  the  characteristic  merit 
if  aristocratic  governments  1  By  leaving 
the  Thames  exposed  to  the  Dotch  fleet  in 
1667 1  by  allowing  5000  daring  Highlanders 
to  overrun  half  England  in  17J.51  by  their 
admirable  state  of  military  preparation  in 
1756,  in  1775,  and  in  17931  The  trath  is, 
that  the  British  people  have  for  geneiatiODa 
been  as  impatient  of  vigilance  and  precas- 
tion  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  are  daring 
ai>d  obstinate  in  actnal  war.  The  prasent 
generation  may  have  inherited  the  reckless 
imprudence  of  their  ancestors ;  but  we  think 
they  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
surpassing  it. 

Mr.  Alison,  however,  to  onr  alter  per- 
plexity, fixes  upon  the  sixty  years  preceding 
the  peace  of  1815,  as  an  example  of  tbe 
mighty  efiects  of  'combined  aristocratic 
direction  and  democratic  vigor.' — (x.  981.) 
He  even  maintains,  that  '  if  to  any  nation 
were  given,  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  energy  of  England,  from 
the  days  of  Chatham  to  those  of  Wellington, 
it  would  infallibly  acquire  the  empire  of  the 
world.'— (z.  982.)  This,  if  we  glance  at  the 
history  of  that  period,  will  appear  strange 
language.  A  court  intrigue  cut  short  the 
triumphs  of  Chalham-by  an  abrupt  and  in- 
glorious peace.  Those  of  Wellington  were 
achieved  by  the  high  qnaliti^  of  a  single 
individual,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  an  imbecile  government. 
And  Bfrainst  these  successes  are  to  be  set 
otf  the  loss  of  the  American  provinces,  the 
wilful  blunders  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  Walcheren  expedition.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  glory  acquired  by  the 
national  character  during  the  interval  of 
which  Mr.  Alison  spesks.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  Lord  North  nor  Mr.  Pitt  could 
incapacitate  British  soldiers  and   sailors 
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from  doing  their  duty.  But  they  could, 
and  did,  employ  the  national  energ^ies  in 
■uch  a  manner  as  to  dofrive  them  of  their 
reward  ;  and  it  is  doubly  moTtifying  to  an 
Enftlishman  to  find  bis  countrymen,  after  a 
useless  display  of  strength  and  courage, 
baffled  and  dishonored  by  the  folly  or  cor- 
ruption of  an  irreB|>onsible  oligaFcbr- 

Sit.  Alison  has  given  us  a  very  clear  and 
compreheDBLve  history  nf  the  national  debt. 
Its  present  state  he  is  inclined  to  view  in 
the  most  gloomy  light  J  but  this  feeling  of 
despondency  by  no  means  interferes  with 
his  admiration  of  the  statesman  to  whose 
nnparalieled  profusioa  we  owe  its  sudden 
and  enormoDH  increase.  His  principal  ar- 
guments in  defence  of  Mr.  Pitt  s  system  of 
finance  are  two  ;  the  absolute  necessity  of 
contracting  immense  obligations,  and  the 
effectual  provision  made  for  their  speedy 
discharge.  On  the  former  point,  we  shall 
at  present  say  nothing.  It  is,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  Mr.  AliBon'e  own  opinion,  that  the 
loa^s  raised  during  the  war  were  both  ex- 
travagantly large,  and  lamentably  misap- 
plied. But  that  war  was  necessary,  and 
that  ample  supplies  were  required  to  sup- 
port it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  Of 
the  sinking  fund,  Mr.  Alison  speaks  in  terms 
of  exaggerated,  and  to  us  incomprehensi- 
ble, rapture.  He  considers  it  worthy,  as  a 
scientific  conception,  to  rank  with  '  the  dis- 
covery of  gravitation,  the  press,  and  the 
steam-engine.'  Surely  we  are  not  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  demon' 
Htrator  of  the  simple  theorem,  that  a  sum  ol 
money  accumulating  at  five  per  cent  wil 
quadrupleitself  in  twenty-eight  years.  Nor 
can  we  imagine  that  the  natural  and  obv 
plan  of  forming  a  fund,  on  this  principle, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  nationul  debt,  had 
failed  to  occur  to  hundreds  of  arithmeticians 
from  the  very  first  year  in  which  that  debt 
existed.  The  exptditncy  of  the  plan  is  an- 
other matter.  That  is  a  tjuestion  on  which 
the  best-ioformed  financiers  have  difiered, 
and  still  differ.  If  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
alone,  judged  rightly  on  this  point,  be 
doubtedly  deserves  high  credit,  not  s 
discoverer  in  political  arithmetic,  but  i 
practical  statesman.  Even  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  we  are  iuclined  to  doubt  both  thi 
originality  and  the  correctness  of  hi: 
opinion.  But  we  cannot  think  that  thi 
ttwte  possibility  o{  his  scheme  could  loni 
eacape  the  notice  of  any  man  capable  of 
working  a  sum  in  compound  interest. 

This  marvellous  invention  is  sufficient, 
in  Mr.  Alison's  opinion,  to  atone  for  all  Mr. 
Pitt's  financial  errors;  and  yet,  by  his  own 
showing,  these  were  neither  few  nor  trifling. 


his  just  and  forcible  remarks 
I  system  of  borrowing  in  ths 
three  per  cents ;  and  on  the  an  due  extent 
to  which  the  funding  system  was  carried. 
These  faults,  serious  as  they  were,  are  dust 
in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  one  great 
blunder  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  policy.  We 
allude  to  the  obvious,  the  glaring  dispro- 
portion between  the  sacrifices  and  the  ex- 
ertions which  the  nation  made  under  bis 
direoiion.  He  lavished  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land as  if  he  expected  to  finish  the  war  by 
one  convulsive  efibrt;  while  he  husbanded 
her  other  resources  so  as  to  ensure  its  laat- 
ing  for  a  whole  generation.  He  wasted  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen  in  colonial  ex- 
peditions— he  kept  eighty  thousand  of  th« 
finest  troops  in  the  world  in  inglorious  re- 
pose— and  he  paid  Russian  and  Gernuia 
armies,  incomparably  inferior  in  the  moat 
formidable  qualities  of  the  soldier,  to  face 
the  enemy  on  the  continent.  '  Here,'  as 
Mr.  Alison  truly  and  pointedly  remarks, 
'  lay  the  capital  error  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial 
system,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
warlike  operations  it  was  intended  (o  pro- 
mote— (hat  while  the  former  was  calculated 
for  a  temporary  efibrt  only,  and  based  on 
the  principle  of  great  results  being  obtained 
in  a  short  time  by  an  extravagant  system  of 
expenditure,  the  Utter  was  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  the  most  niggardly  exertion  of  the 
national  strength,  and  the  husbanding  of  its 
resnurcea  for  future  eSbrts,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  lavish  dissipation  of  its 
present  funds.'— (v.  600.)  Consider  for  a 
moment  to  what  this  admission  amounts. 
Simply  to  this— thai  Mr.  Pitt  expended  150 
millions  of  the  national  treasure  without 
the  smallest  reasonable  chance  of  any  de- 
cisive advantage  in  return !  This  he  did  at 
a  moment  when  half  the  sum,  judiciously 
applied,  would  have  spared  a  subsequent 
expense  of  500  millions  to  England,  and 
twenty  years  of  bloodshed  and  desolation 
to  Europe.  And  all  this  is  to  be  forgiven 
because  he  abhorred  the  French  fievolu- 
tion,  and  established  the  sinking  fund ! 
Mr.  Alison,  zealous  as  he  is  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
defence,  has  most  satisfactorily  confirmed 
the  bitter  sentence  of  his  enemies,  that  his 
war  administration,  from  1793  to  1799,  was 
at  once  the  most  reckless,  and  the  most 
feeble,  that  ever  disgraced  a  British  cabinet. 
Mr.  Alison,  in  concluding  his  dissertation 
on  the  national  debt,  coolly  states  that,  hy 
the  abolition  of  the  sinking  fund,  'irre- 
trievable uliimate  ruin  has  been  brought 
upon  the  state.' — (v,616.)  We  would  fain 
dissent  from  this  startling  conclusion,  and 
we  ahatl  endeavor  to  state  a   few  pkia 


tm.] 

rMMQi  which  induce  ns  to  look  upon  the 
[Msent  slate  of  our  finaoceB,  not  indeed 
wilhoDl  anxiety,  but  slill  with  cheerfulneBi 
■nd  hope. 

Mr.  Alison  gives  two  reaaons  foi  his  pre- 
dictioD  of  ruin  from  the  national  deht,  one 
of  which  at  least  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
provF.  'Not  only,'  he  says,  '  is  the  burden 
law  fixed  upon  our  resources  inconsistent 
with  the  permanent  mainlennnce  of  the  na- 
lioBsl  iadependence,  but  the  steady  rule 
haibeen  lermiiialed  under  which  alone  its 
liqnidalion  could  have  been  expected.' — 
(t.  616.)  The  latter  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions we  in  substance  admit,  but  the  former 
we  greatly  doubt.  We  admit  that  there  is 
BO  immediate  prospect  of  any  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt;  but  we  trust  there  is  every  prospect 
ihitthe  resources  of  the  nation  will  con- 
tiDDe  to  increase  bo  as  to  make  that  amount 
comparatively  immaterial.  Let  us  look  to 
the  pant  history  of  our  finances.  During 
the  American  war,  the  mad  misgoveroment 
a(  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  increased 
the  national  debt  by  more  than  100  millions 
iiKveQ  years.  In  1783,  its  whole  amount 
WH  210  millions— more  than  three.fourtha 
of  the  revenue  was  eaten  up  by  its  interest 
—and  yet,  since  all  parties  agreed  that  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  it 
is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  national  ex- 
penditure was  as  large  as  any  reasonable 
Kale  of  taxation  could  aupply.  The  wisest 
luteimen  spoke  of  our  prospects  as  de> 
(poodently,  if  not  quite  as  poetically,  ns 
Mr.  Alison  does  at  present.  And  yet  we 
know  that,  if  our  present  debt  were  no 
larger  than  that  of  1783,  we  could,  if  it  were 
thought  advisable,  pay  it  off  in  ten  or  twelve 
ynr*,  merely  by  applying  to  its  reduction 
the  Biirplus  of  our  present  annual  iucome. 
But  the  vast  strength  of  ibe  British  empire 
wiitobe  proved  in  a  far  more  wonderful 
NDoer.  In  1793  broke  out  the  most  dread- 
ful war  in  modern  history.  With  two  brief 
iDlcrrals  it  lasted  twenty. three  years.  The 
wealth  of  England,  squandered  as  it  was 
with  wasteful  prodigality,  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  nourish  the  contest  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  1815,  peace  returned, 
and  the  British  people  found  themselves 
acarly  900  millions  in  debf;  and  yet  their 
■nnaai  expenditure  more  than  tripled  the 
interest  of  ibis  enormous  sura — a  proof  that 
ibe  nation,  which  thirty  years  before  had 
been  nearly  ruined  by  a  debt  of  240  millions, 
n*  now  able  to  snpport  with  safety,  though 
BOt  without  aufiering,  a  burden  nearly  four 
iHnei  as  large !  Have  we  since  become  lees 
^  to  bear  it  1    Have  our  energies  been 
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paralyzed  by  ibis  tremendous  pressure  T 
Let  Mr.  Alison  himself  answer  the  ques- 
tion. '  Five-and-twenty  years  of  uninter- 
rupted peace  have  iocreased  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  wealth,  population,  and 
resources  of  the  empire.  The  numbers  of 
the  people  during  that  time  have  increased 
nearly  a  half;  the  cxporta  and  imports  have 
more  than  doubled  ;  the  tonnage  of  the 
commercial  navy  has  increased  a  half;  and 
agriculture,  following  the  wants  of  the  in- 
creased population  of  the  empire,  has  ad- 
vanced in  a  similar  proportion.' — (vii.  774.) 
Surely,  if  we  ko  no  further,  there  is  even 
here  ground  for  hope.  It  is  easy  to  sea 
that  the  increase  of  our  national  incura- 
brances,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  has  been  less 
rapid  than  that  of  our  national  resources ; — 
that  we  now  bear  a  debt  of  800  millions, 
with  less  difficulty  than  ws  bore  one  of  80 
millions  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  year  1783, 
some  soothsayer  had  hazarded  such  a  pre- 
diction as  the  following : — '  It  is  at  present 
believed,  that  a  long  interval  of  undisturb- 
ed peace  and  rigid  economy  will  barely 
save  the  country  from  open  bankruptcv.  I 
aver  that  in  ten  years  England  shall  be 
struggling  for  existence  with  the  mightiest 
prince  in  the  world.  For  twenty  years  her 
resources  shall  be  lavished  with  a  profusion 
never  before  imagined  ;  and  yet,  when  the 
trial  is  over,  it  shall  be  found  that  all  her 
reckless  extravagance  has  barely  enabled 
her  embarrassments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
vigorous  growth  of  her  prosperity.'  How 
wild  would  such  a  prophecy  have  appeared, 
even  to  the  most  penetrating  statesman  ! 
Yet  we  know  that  it  would  hnve  been  liter- 
ally fulGlled.  We  have  borne  the  debt 
which  sixty  years  ago  seemed  so  overwhel- 
ming; we  have  survived  a  sudden  addition 
s  amount;  for  a  quar- 
have  thriven  and  flour- 
load,  and  we 
can  already  look  back  with  thankfulness  to 
a  time  when  it  tasked  our  strength  far  more 
severely  than  at  present.  And  now,  it  it 
dogmatically  assumed  that  it  must  crush 
us  after  ail !  Surely  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  progress  of  British  prosperity  ehoula, 
for  the  first  lime  during  so  many  ages,  be 
suddenly  arrested.  And  if  this  does  not 
happen,  who  will  pronounce  it  impossible 
that  our  descendants  may  look  upon  the 
debt  of  1816  as  lightly  as  we  look  upon  the 
debt  of  1783 1 

These  are  the  considerations  which  in- 
cline us  to  hope  that  the  national  debt  has 
not  yet  outrun  our  ability  to  bear  it.  We 
will  DOW  give  our  reasona  for  thinking  that 
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it  Is  not  likely  to  do  bo,  and  that  it  mny 
eren  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  national  wealth,  as  it  has  hith- 
erto done.  The  nadonal  debt  has  now  exis- 
ted ahouE  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and 
no  addition  has  ever  been  made  to  its 
amount,  except  in  time  of  war.  Now,  dur- 
ing this  period,  there  have  been  do  less 
than  seven  important  wars,  all  perilous  and 
burdensome,  and  one  in  particular  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  expensive  in  which 
this  or  any  other  nation  was  ever  eng^aged. 
The  present  is  the  only  peace,  for  more 
than  a  ceotary  past,  which  England  has  en- 
joyed durine  so  many  as  ten  successive 
years.  And,  upon  the  whole,  more  than 
seventy  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
or  about  one  year  in  every  two  since  the 
oriEia  of  the  debt,  have  been  employed  in 
active  hostilities.  This  proportion  is  re- 
markably, indeed  almost  unprecedentedly, 
large.  During  that  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  preceded  the  Revolution, 
only  one  year  in  four  was  occupied  by  war, 
and  only  one  in  seven  by  foreign  war. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  propor- 
tion was  about  one  year  in  five,  h  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  hitherto  promoted  by 
an  unusual  succession  of  difficulties;  and 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  think  that, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  human 
events,  so  long  a  period  of  trouble  and 
danger  may  probably  be  succeeded  by  one 
of  comparative  tranquillity. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  worst.  Let  ns 
suppose  that  England  is  next  year  plunged 
in  a  fresh  struggle  with  enemies  as  formi- 
dable, and  a  war  adminislraiion  as  imbe- 
cile, as  in  1793.  We  have  no  doubt  that, 
backed  by  the  obstinate  courage  and  vast 
resources  of  the  British  people,  thi 
incapable  ministry  would  sooner  or  later 
achieve  a  triumphant  peace.  But  the  re- 
sult of  a  prolonged  and  mismanaged  war 
would  of  course  be  a  heavy  addition 
OUT  present  burdens.  la  such  a  case  we 
admit  that  national  bankruptcy  might  ap- 
pear  close  at  hand.  Bui  does  even  this  im- 
ply loss  of  national  independence  1  It  if 
DOW  only  fifty  years  since  France  under, 
went  a  national  bankruptcy  of  the  mosi 
disastrous  kind.  Is  she  now  less  formidable 
or  less  prosperous  than  before  that  misfor- 
tune 'i  But  we  should  not  fear  even  this  ; 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of 
embarrassments  would  compel  England  to 
o  degrading  an  expedient.  Even  in  so 
dismal  an  emergency  as  we  are  supposing, 
we  will  not  doubt  that  the  national  spirit 
would  be  found  eqaal  to  the  trial.    We  ac- 


knowledge that  fearful  sacrifices  might  be 
necessary — sacrifices  which  would  be  bit- 
terly felt  by  every  family  in  the  united 
kingdom — sacrifices  which  might  long  im- 
pede the  advance  of  prosperity  and  civili- 
zation.  But  that  a  nation  containing  twen- 
ty millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  crowo- 
ed  and  strengthened  by  a  century  and  a 
half  of  foreign  glory  and  domestic  free- 
dom, could  be  deprived  of  its  European 
ik  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  is  what 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  pos- 
sible. 

^e  have  attempted,  we  trust  with  pro- 
per courtesy  and  forhearance,  to  express 
our  dissent  from  some  of  Mr  Alison's  poli- 
tical opinions.  But  there  are  passagea  in 
his  work  which  we  own  have  made  us  feel 
difficulty  in  preserving  this  tone  of 
moderation.  We  allude  to  the  spirit  of 
antempt  and  suspicion  in  which  he  occa- 
ionally  permits  himself  to  speculate  on  the 
motives  and  probable  conduct  of  the  refor- 
g  puny  in  this  country.  When  he  pre- 
:s  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  British  empire 
from  the  progress  of  democratic  innuva- 
admit  that  we  have  no  right  to 
complain.  The  utmost  which  such  a  pre- 
diction imputes  to  the  most  democratic  po- 
litician, is  an  error  of  judgment.  But  when 
he  accuses  the  liberal  party  in  England  of 
meditating  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  vi- 
olence and  treachery,  and  that  upon  mere 
conjecture,  we  certainly  find  it  difficult  to 
restrain  our  indignation.  And  we  think 
that  these  columniesare  rendered,  if  possi- 
ble, more  ofTensive  by  the  calm  afieclntion 
of  historical  impartiality  with  which  they 
are  delivered.  After  relating  with  just  ab- 
horrence the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
British  troops,  in  storming  some  of  the 
Spanish  fortresses,  he  concludes  his  re- 
marks with  the  following  reflection: — 'A 
consideration  of  these  mournful  scenes, 
combined  with  the  recollection  of  the  mu- 
tual atrocities  perpetrated  by  both  parties 
on  each  other  in  England  during  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  cold-blooded  ven- 
geance of  the  Covenanters  after  the  battle 
of  Philiphaugh,  the  systematic  firing  and 
pillage  of  London  during  Lord  George 
Grordon's  riots  in  I7S0,  and  the  brutal  vio- 
lence in  recent  times  of  the  Chartists  in 
England,  suggest  the  painful  doubt  whether 
all  mankind  are  not  at  bottom  the  same,  in 
point  of  tendency  to  crime,  when  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  same  temptations; 
and  whether  there  do  not  lie,  smoulderiag 
beneath  the  boasted  glories  of  British  civi- 
lization, the  embers    of  a  conflagration  as 
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fierce,  mnd  a  deTsstation  as  widespread,  as 
(bose  which  followed  and  disgraced  the 
French  ReTolDtioD.'—(ix.  821.)  Taken  in 
its  literal  sense,  this  passage  is  a  mere  tru- 
ism. Not  only  are  Engiishmen  capable  of 
lach  RtrociiieB  as  di^raced  the  French 
Berolution,  but  they  will  infallibly  be  guilty 
ef  them,  if  ihey  are  erer  situated  as  the 
FreDch  were  fifty  years  ago.  Deprive  the 
British  people  of  their  free  constitution, 
oppress  and  degrade  them  for  a  century  or 
two  as  Louis  xV.  oppressed  and  degraded 
the  French,  and  you  will  make  them  what 
the  great  body  of  the  French  nation  was  in 
VISS- — a  mob  of  ignorant,  degraded,  vindic- 
tive serfs.  But  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  insinuation  which  Mr  Alison  really  io- 
teada  to  convey.  No  one  can  seriously 
nppose  that  he  feels  real  surprise  and  alarm 
■(finding  that  his  countrymen  are  not  in- 
trinsically exempt  from  the  ordinary  vices 
of  human  nature.  He  clearly  wishes  to 
impress  his  readers  with  the  fear,  that  the 
prattU  temper  of  the  English  nation  resem- 
bles that  of  the  French  in  1793;  and  that 
the  progress  of  reform  in  this  country  is 
likely  to  terminate  in  a  violent  revolution. 
It  is  against  this  conjecture  that  we  wish  to 
proteat. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  vir- 
taes  t[  out  national  character  do  not  be- 
long to  ns  by  birthright.  Two  thousand 
Jean  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  oflered 
aman  sacrifices  at  Stonehenge.  Eight 
hondred  years  after,  our  Saxon  anceators, 
in  morals  and  humanity,  were  mueh  upon  a 
pR  with  a  modern  South  Sea  islander.  The 
Danes  and  Normans  were  some  centuries 
later  still  in  abandoning  their  savage  hab- 
its. All  this  does  not,  of  course,  prevent 
as  from  claiming  a  place  for  the  modern 
English  among  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world ;  but  it  induces  ns  to  at- 
tribute tbcir  sympathy  with  the  falleii,  their 
■version  to  blood,  their  generous  spirit  of 
fair  play,  purely  to  the  bumanizing  effect  of 
free  institutions  and  protecting  laws.  For 
150  years,  the  British  constitation,  howev- 
«t  imperfect  in  some  particulars,  has  been, 
■pon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
existed;  and  even  for  some  centuries  ear- 
lier, the  English  had  enjoyed  more  politi- 
cal freedom,  and  personal  security,  tban 
almost  any  nation  in  the  world.  These 
blessings  have  done  much  to  improve  onr 
character;  but  they  hare  not  eradicated 
4e  innate  passions  and  weakness  of  hu- 
sanity.  They  have  made  na  a  generoni 
and  humane  nation;  bat  they  bare  not 
node  ns  incapable  of  ever  becoming  other- 
wise.    The  daseendonts  of  twenty  genua- 


tioDsof  English  gentlemen  continue  to  be 
born  with  the  same  natural  propensities  as 
the  nursling  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Send 
to  be  educated  in  Australia  or  Suma- 
nd  they  will  grow  up  cannibals  and 
barbarians  like  their  comrades.  Had  How- 
Romilly  been  kidnapped  in  iheir  in- 
fancy by  a  Pawnee  war  party,  they  would 
have  undoubtedly  acquired  a  taste  for  steal- 
ing horses,  taking  scalps,  and  raassBCreing 
prisoners.  In  the  same  manner,  had  the 
English  people  been  trodden  down  by  ty- 
rants when  their  libierties  were  insecure, 
they  would  have  become  cowardly,  cruel, 
and  revengeful.  They  may  still  become 
so,  if  these  liberties  should  ever  be  aban- 
doned. But  whether  this  is  probable — 
whether  they  are  likely  deliberalely  to  re- 
sume the  savage  habits  so  long  shaken  off — 
the  true  qaeslion  at  issue. 
examples  cited  by  Mr.  Alison  can 
mislead  n,o  one.  They  occurred  at  remote 
r  under  extraordinary  circumstan- 
e  might  as  well  argue  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  bloody  rebellion  from  the  crimes  of 
Good,  or  Greenacre,  as  from  the  sacking  of 
San  Sebastian,  or  the  violence  of  the  Chartist 
lobs.  The  question  to  which  his  observa- 
ons  point,  is  this: — whether  there  are 
^mptoms  of  an  approaching  civil  war  in  the 
iritisb  empire-  He  appears  inclined  to  an- 
wer  in  the  aflirroetive ;  but  how  does  he  sup. 
port  his  opinion  1  We  naturally  ask  whether 
the  British  are  a  sanguinary  nationi  He  tells 
us  that  they  were  so  if)9  years  ago.  We 
ask  whether  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  atuched  to  the  laws  J  He  tells  us  that 
have  occurred  three  or  four  destruc- 
tive riots  during  the  last  half  century.  We 
ask  whether  British  citizens  are  likely  to 
roband  murder  their  peaceable  neighborsl 
He  tells  us  that  British  soldiers  are  some- 
times guilty  of  violence  in  towns  taken  by 
storm.  We  admit  the  facts,  but  we  deny 
that  they  afibrd  any  crileriaii  of  the  ordi* 
nary  temper  of  the  nation-  We  do  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  dilferently  con- 
stituted from  the  savage  warriors  o(.(he 
middle  ages,  or  the  brutal  rioters  of  the  last 
generation.  We  found  our  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing their  example,  simply  upon  the  obvious 
dinerence  of  circumstances.  When  the 
English  return  to  the  barbarism  of  the  I5th 
century,  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  I7th,  then 
they  will  treat  their  political  opponents  as 
the  Yorkists  treated  the  Lancastrians,  or 
the  Covenanters  the  Royalists.  When  the 
mass  of  the  English  nation  becomes  as  craxy 
or  as  depraved  as  the  madmen  and  ruffians 
of  the  No  Popery  mob,  then  they  will  imi- 
tate the  plunder  and  violence  of  1780.  When 
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English  citizens  engage  in  political  con- 
tests with  the  eicitement  of  soldiers  in  a 
desperate  attack,  then  they  will  accompany 
political  success  with  the  atrocities  of  a 
victorious  storming  party.  All  this  was 
really  the  case  in  France.  In  1789,  the 
French  populace  were  as  barbarous  as  the 
Yorkists,  as  Tanatical  as  the  Covenanters, 
as  depraved  as  the  lowest  Tollower  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  as  hardened  by  sufTering, 
as  mad  witb  triumph,  and  hi  thirsty  for  re- 
venge, as  Pic  ton's  grenadiers  when  they  car- 
ried BadajoB.  But  the  violence  of  human 
passion  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
provocation  received.  Men  do  not  feel  the 
same  fury  at  the  refusal  of  a  political  privi- 
lege, asat  a  tyranny  which  makes  their  lives 
miserable.  The  English  are  on  the  whole 
ft  free  and  happy  nation.  They  may  wish 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  the  wish 
may  be  perfectly  justifiable;  but  their  pre- 
sent political  state  is  at  least  tolerable.  TJie 
progress  of  reform  in  England  has  long 
been  peacefnl  and  constitutional.  The  Ca- 
tholic might  be  indignant  when  he  was  re> 
fused  a  fair  chance  of  public  honors  and 
profits  }  the  citizen  of  Birmingham  or  Man- 
chester might  complain  when  be  was  de- 
nied a  representative  in  the  legislature  ;  but 
they  could  not  feel  like  the  French  peasan- 
try under  the  feudal  laws.  The  measures 
which  they  demanded  might  be  anxiously 
desired,  hut  they  were  not  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Men  might  dislike  Mr.  Perce- 
val when  he  refused  Catholic  emancipation, 
or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  op- 
posed Parliamentary  reform  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  sbou'd  hate  them  as  the 
French  populace  hated  Fouloa  and  Ber- 
thier.  Angry  partisans  might  be  foand  to 
abuse  them  in  the  papers,  or  even  to  throw 
mud  at  their  windows;  but  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  that  any  one  should  wish  to 
bang  them  upon  a  lamp-post. 

Still  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  sombre  in- 
fluence which  Mr.  Alison's  anxious  and  pre- 
judiced imagination  exercises  upon  his  judg- 
ment of  the  future,  when  we  see  how 
strangely  it  perverts  his  memory  of  the 
past.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  he  actually 
discovers  a  resemblance  between  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Now  we,  in 
common  with  numerous  writers  of  the  lib- 
eral persuasion,  have  more  than  once  re- 
marked, with  satisfaction  and  triumph,  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  great 
constitutional  change  of  1832.  A  despe- 
rate struggle,  a  complete  victory,  an  impor- 
tant transfer  of  political  pov^er — all  took 
place  without  the  loia  of  a  life,  or  the  con- 
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fiscation  of  an  acre.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction. 
If  tbe  moderation  of  the  popular  party  bad 
been  remarked  and  admired  at  the  time,  wa 
should  have  thought  the  example  less  strik- 
ing. But  it  was  not  so.  Not  only  did  the 
general  tranquillity  pass  as  a  thing  of  course, 
but  the  few  and  slight  symptoms  of  insuh* 
ordinnlioti  which  did  appear,  excited  uni- 
versal alarm  and  indignation.  Tumultuous 
assemblies,  seditious  harangues,  and  men- 
acing outcries,  were  deplored  as  amounting 
in  themselves  to  unprecedented  atrocities. 
If  a  rabble  of  thoughtless  rioters  cheered 
for  a  republic,  or  displayed  n  tri-color  flag, 
words  were  found  wanting  to  characterize 
the  portentous  act,  A  violent  party  journal 
ventured  to  threaten  popular  violence,  and 
received  from  the  general  resentment  an 
opprobrious  toubrrquei  which  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten. Is  is  well  known  that  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington  wos,  for  the  moment,  most  un- 
justly indeed,  but  naturally  and  excusably, 
one  of  the  least  popular  men  in  England. 
He  was  known  to  be  tbe  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  a  measure  which  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  sincerely  believed  to  be  indis- 
pensable ;  and  he  was  reported,  we  believe 
most  falsely,  to  have  accompanied  the  ex- 
pression of  his  disapprobation  with  a  haugh- 
ty and  contemptuous  threat.  An  angry  mob 
followed  his  carriage  with  hisses,  and  threw 
stones  at  the  windows  of  Apsley  House; 
and  throughout  all  England  one  party  was 
transported  with  rage  and  dismay,  and  the 
other  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
Men  of  all  opinions,  in  short,  were  shocked 
and  scandalized  to  find,  that  in  England  tbe 
surface  of  society  was  ruffled  by  a  move- 
ment which  in  most  countries  would  have 
broken'  up  its  very  foundations.  We  would 
not  be  thought  lo  palliate  the  partial  irregu- 
larities which  did  occur.  Riot  and  insult 
may  be  almost  as  criminal  in  a  free  citizen, 
as  murder  and  plunder  in  an  ignorant  slave. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  exult  in  a  na- 
tional temper  which  leaves  those  irregula- 
rities so  little  excuse.  Nobody  thought  of 
pausing  among  tbe  massacres  of  1792,  to 
complain  of  abusive  clamors  or  broken  win- 
dows- Aod  surely  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  ordinary  gentleness  of  an 
individual,  when  he  overwhelms  his  friends 
with  surprise  and  consternalion  by  a  slight 
frown,  or  a  peevish  murmur. 

Such  is  not  Mr.  Alison's  reasoning.  He 
remembers  only  the  panic  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  forgets  the  insafliciency  of 
the  causes  which  excited  it.  In  his  fourth 
chapter,  he  has  made  aome  strong  and  just 
remarks  on  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
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nobility,  in  deaerting  their  country  in  a 
body,  almost  on  thf  first  appearance  of  dan- 
ger. In  a  note  to  this  passage,  he  quotes 
ihepointedly  expressed, but  very  feeble  apo- 
logyofM.  deChaleaubriand,  nhiehin  effect 
amcuots  to  this — that  theFrench  aristocracy 
DBght  not  to  be  blamed,  because  the  dnnger 
w»s  fearful  and  imminent,  and  because  no 


ler  in  euch  an  emergency.  The  an$we 
■11  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  M,  deChateRu- 
briaod's  argumentB  may  induce  us  to  look 
opoD  cowardice  and  folly  as  venial  faults; 
but  cannot  possibly  prove  tbat  the  French 
nobility  were  brave  or  wise  men.  We  per- 
fectly agree  with  bim,  tbat  it  is  the  height 
of  presumption  to  speak  with  violent  indig- 
DstioD  of  persons  who,  in  trying  circum- 
Btsnces,  have  failed  in  wisdom  and  courage ; 
■od  (hat  no  man  can  decide,  withont  trial, 
whether  he  posseeses  such  qualities  him- 
Klf.  This  is  an  excellent  reason  far  par- 
doning and  pitying  those  who  arc  gailty  of 
imprudence  or  pusillanimity  ;  but  none  at 
ill  for  permitting  them  to  deny  their  guilt ; 
M.  de  Chateaubriand's  defence  is  at  best 
merely  a  plea  for  mercy,  and  can  never  be 
taken  as  a  ground  for  acquittal.  Our  au- 
thor's reply  is  very  dilTerent.  He  lakes  M. 
ie  Chateaubriand  at  his  word,  and  says — 
We  have  been  tried,  and  we  have  stood  the 
trial;  for  the  English  aristocracy  did  not 
fly  their  country  when  the  Reform  Bill 
passed.  For  the  benefit  of  the  incredulous 
reader,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  quote 
thiimoBt  astonishin?  passage  entire.  'Ad- 
mitting,' says  Mr.  Alison,  'the  caustic  elo- 
qoeoce  of  the^e  remarks,  the  British  histo- 
rian cannot  allow  their  justice.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  nobility  of  his  own  coontry,  in 
■be  disastrous  daya  which  succeeded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  furnished 
bim  with  a  decisiv*  refutation  of  them. 
The  flames  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham 
proved  that  danger  had  reached  their  dwell- 
ings as  well  as  those  of  the  French  noble- 
men ;  and  if  they  bad,  in  consequence,  de- 
•erled  their  country  and  leagued  with  the 
stringer,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  similar 
eiceases  would  have  laid  waste  the  whole 
fair  realm  of  England.  They  did  not  do  so  j 
they  remained  at  home,  braving  every  dan- 
ger, enduring  every  insult  j  and  who  can 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  such  moral 
coDTige  in  mitigating  the  evils  which  then 
n  evidently  threatened  their  country  ?' — 
0-  31S.)  We  will  fairly  compare  the  cir- 
eomstancee  of  each  case,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  will  qooie  from  Mr.  Alison  a  few 
of  the  threatening  aymptoms  which  ovcr- 
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came  the  resolution  of  the  French  noblesse. 
'Everytt'here  the  peasants  rose  in  arms,  at- 
tacked and  burnt  the  chateaux  of  the  land- 
lords, and  massacred  or  expelled  the  pos-, 
sessors.  The  horrors  of  the  insurrection' 
of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  lime  ofEdtvardlll., 
were  revived  on  a  greater  scale,  and  with 
deeper  circumstances  of  atrocity.  In  their 
blind  fury  they  did  not  even  spare  those 
seigneurs  who  were  known  to  be  inclined 
to  the  popular  side,  or  had  done  the  most 
to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  or  support  iheir 
rights.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were  in- 
flicted on  the  victims  who  felt  into  their 
hands.' — (i.  228.)  We  gladly  spare  our- 
selves and  our  readers  the  revolting  details 
which  follow.  Now,  what  parallel  hns  Mr. 
Alison  to  produce  from  English  history  ten 
years  ago  \  '  The  fiames  ofBristol  and  Not- 
tingham!' Two  isolated  riots,  occurring' of 
an  interval  of  several  years — each  confined 
to  n  single  towTi,  and  each  effectually  put 
down  and  signally  punished  by  the  power 
of  the  law.  The  disturbances  of  Bristol 
undoubtedly  originated  in  a  political  cause  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  those  who  were  guilty  of 
the  chief  excesses  committed  there,  acted 
merely  from  thirst  of  plunder.  No  vindic- 
tive feeling  was  displayed  by  the  mob ;  no 
certain  plan,  no  submission  to  command, 
was  observable  in  their  excesses, — all  was 
indiscriminate  thirst  for  spoil.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  civil  authorities  failed  to  do  their 
repressing  the  first  symptoms  of  lu- 
id  a  rabble  of  thieves  and  despera- 
does seized  the  opportunity  of  license  and 
robbery.  But  in  every  large  community 
there  are  numbers  of  indigent  and  depraved 
men,  who  gladly  plunder  their  neighbors 
whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
What  happened  in  Bristol  would  most  cer- 
tainly happen  to-morrow  in  every  large  city 
in  Europe,  if  there  were  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  attempt  would  not  be  properly  re- 
pressed.    But  how  were  the  British  ariato- 

n  great  commercia 
Clumber  or  Stralhfleldsay  been  burnt  to  the 
ground,  instead  of  half-a-dozen  streets  in 
Bristol,  the  case  would  have  been  somewhat 
difierent.  It  was  not  by  disturbances  at 
Lyons  or  Bordeaux  that  the  French  noblesse 

ere  driven  to  Coblenz. 

We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  ex- 
pose the  injustice  of  Mr.  Alison's  compari- 
son, than  by  requesting  out  readers  to  ima- 
gine what  their  feelings  of  astonishment 
would  have  been,  on  findingby  the  papers, 
the  day  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Conservative  gen- 
try of  England  had  etnigrated  in  a  body ' 
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Let  them  imagine  an  Eoelish  emigrant  peer 
landiog,  in  1822,  at  CaCiis  or  New-York. 
He  is  eagerly  pressed  to  deacribe  the  boi- 
rors  he  haa  witnessed — to  communicate  the 
taames  of  the  most  illustrious  victims — to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  new  British  re- 
public. What  is  his  reply  1  'England  is 
in  an  awful  state.  At  Bristol,  only  two 
hundred  mites  from  my  family  seat,  there 
has  been  a  dangerous  riot  and  great  destruc- 
tion of  property.  I  have  been  abused  in 
the  eounty  newspapers.  The  Times  has 
threatened  the  arislocincy  with  brickbats 
and  bludgeons.  The  Duke  of  WellinEton's 
windows  have  been  broken.'  And  all  this 
would  have  been  addressed  to  men  who 
could  remember  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or 
the  forays  of  Brandt  and  Butler.  The 
French  emigration  is  a  subject  for  serious 
blame  ;  but  that  of  the  English  aristocracy 
would  have  defied  the  gravity  of  all  Europe. 
We  pity  and  despise  the  selGsh  cowardice 
of  a  man  who  flies  from  a  dangerous  con- 
flagration, instead  of  staying  to  rescue  his 
family  and  protect  his  property.  But  our 
pity  and  contempt  give  way  to  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  when  we  hear  of  his  jumping 
headlong  from  a  ganet  window,  bccaase  a 
few  idlers  in  the  street  have  raised  the  cry 
of  fire. 

Not  only,  it  seems,  are  the  liberal  party 
in  England  prepared  lo  imitate  the  crimes 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  but  they  are,  or 
were,  on  the  point  of  betraying  their  coun- 
try to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  those 
enormities.  After  noticing  that  Napoleon 
had  intended  to  follow  his  descent  upon 
Great  Britain  by  a  proclamation,  promising 
'all  the  objects  which  the  revolutionary 
natty  in  this  country  have  ever  had  at  heart,' 
Mr.  Alison  proceeds  as  follows : — '  That  the 
French  emperor  would  have  been  defeated 
in  his  attempt,  if  England  had  remained 
true  to  herself,  can  be  doubtful  to  no  one. 

But  would  she  have  remained  true  to 

herself  under  the  temptation  to  swerve  pro- 
duced by  such  mesDst  This  is  a  point  up- 
on which  there  is  no  Briton  who  would 
have  entertained  a  doubt,  till  within  these 
few  years ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
pnbhc  mind  haa  reeled  from  the  applica- 
tion of  inferior  stimulants  since  1830,  and 
the  strong  partiality  to  French  alliance 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  spread  of  de- 
mocratic principles,  has  now  suggested  the 
painful  donbt,  whether  Napoleon  did  not 
know  us  better  than  we  knew  ourselves, 
and  whether  we  could  have  resisted  those 
methods  of  seduction  which  had  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  patriotism  of  so  many  other  peo- 
ple  The  warmest  friend  to  his  eoun- 
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try  will  probably  hesitate  before  he  pro- 
nounces upon  the  stability  of  the  English 
mind  under  the  influence  of  the  prodigious 
excitement  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  political  innovations 
which  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  ber  ue- 
duction.  If  he  is  wise,  be  will  rejoice  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  his  country  ^as 
saved  t^e  trial,  and  acknowledge  with  gra- 
titude the  inestimable  obligations  which  abe 
owes  10  the  illustrious  men  whose  valor 
averted  a  danger  under  which  her  courage, 
indeed,  would  never  have  sunk,  but  to 
which  her  wisdom  might  possibly  have 
proved  unequal.'— (v.  379.) 

We  have  frequently  found  occasion  to  dif- 
fer from  Mr.  Alison,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
few  passages  of  his  work  which  we  have 
read  with  serious  r^ret  and  deep  displea- 
sure. Its  meaning  is  simply  this — that  had 
Napoleon  landed  in  England,  those  English- 
men who  approved  of  the  reforms  he  loiead- 
ed  to  promi&e,  would  have  deserted  their 
countrymen  and  joined  his  army.  The  ca- 
lumny is  most  disbgenuously  enveloped  in 
the  language  of  pretended  self-abasement; 
but  this  disguise  is  too  slight  to  conceal  its 
real  nature  for  a  moment.  The  suspicion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Alison  is  obviously  appli- 
cable only  to' his  political  opponents.  It  is 
therefore  of  their  honor  alone  that  he  feels 
all  this  timid  distrust.  The  tempiaiion  of 
which  he  expresses  so  much  anxious  dread, 
is  one  which  could  not  have  attracted  Am  ; 
the  merit  which  he  is  so  modestly  reluctant 
to  vaunt,  is  one  in  which  he  could  have  had 
no  share.  Th)8  candid  renunciation  of 
other  people's  credit  has  a  twofold  advan- 
tage ;  for  it  combines  the  grace  of  humility, 
with  the  pleasure  of  slander. 

We  might  easily  show  that  the  political 
opinions  of  what  Mr.  Alison  is  pleased  to 
call  the  revolutionary  party,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  national  virtues,  and 
even  with  the  wholesome  prejudices,  of  true 
born  Britons.  We  might  plead,  that  an  hon- 
est Englishman  may  consider  the  British 
constitution  as  the  best  tn  the  world,  with- 
out thinking  it  absolutely  perfect;  that  he 
may  reltgioasly  believe  himself  able  to  beat 
three  Frenchmen,  without  longing  to  be  per- 
petually employed  in  doing  it.  We  might 
plead,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  desire  the  sup- 
port of  France  abroad,  and  another  to  in- 
voke her  interference  at  home ;  one  thing 
to  wish  for  reform  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
another  to  attempt  it  by  high  treason.  But 
we  prefer  giving  Mr.  Ahson  a  practical 
proof  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  rash 
and  odious  imputations.  We  gather  two  ' 
maxims  from  the  eUbonte  ana  insidions 
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pwtage  we  have  juet  qooted.  Every  mnn 
who  wishes  for  any  alterations  in  the  British 
coDstitDtion,  is  willing  to  become  a  traitor 
lo  obtain  them.  Every  man  who  wishes  for 
ibe  alliance  of  a  foreign  power,  is  willing  to 
be  its  slave.  Let  as  see  whether  these  rules 
will  not  cut  both  ways.  Mr.  Alison  is  a 
conscientioas  opponent  of  Pari  iam  en  tnry  re- 
form, and  a  warm  admirer  ofRuBsiB.  Sup- 
pose a  Russian  army  to  land  at  Leith,  and  to 
proclaim  their  intention  of  repealing  the 
Act  of  1832.  Is  Mr.  Alison  conscious  of  the 
slightest  inward  misgiving  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  assist  the  invaders  t  Does  he 
not  feel  (he  same  instinctive  scorn  of  such 
trcsebery,  aa  of  theft  or  forgery,  or  any 
other  infamoaa  crime  1  And  what  would  be 
hit  sensations  if  such  a  suspicion  were  pub- 
licly expressed,  and  if  some  Whig  friend  of 
bit  own  were  to  answer  it  by  moralizing  up- 
OB  the  frniity  of  hnman  resolution,  and  ex- 
presting  thankfulness  that  the  test  is  not 
likely  to  be  applied  1  We  know  and  feel 
ibst  in  such  a  case  we  could  depend  upon 
the  loyalty  of  every  respectable  Conserva- 
tite  Bs  upon  our  own  ;  and  we  are  heartily 
•orry,  for  Mr.  Alison's  own  sake,  that  he 
ctanot  bring  himself  to  feel  the  same  honest 
confidence  in  the  opposite  party. 

British  loyalty  has  not,  in  Mr.  Alison's 
opisJOD,  survived  British  honor  and  patriot- 
iira.  'The  more  advanced  of  the  present 
^Deration,'  he  says,  '  stiil  look  back  to  the 
mtnly  and  disinterested  loyally  with  which, 
in  ibeir  youth,  the  1th  of  June  was  cele- 
brated by  all  classes,  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
terest increased  by  the  mournful  reflection, 
ibst  amidst  the  selHsh  ambition  and  demo- 
entie  inratuBtion  of  subsequent  times,  such 
feelings,  in  this  country  nl  least,  must  be 
Dombered  among  the  things  that  have  been.' 
— (viii.  22.)  We  certainly  shall  not  attempt 
10  maintain  that  the  same  feverish  and 
tiiougbtless  loyalty  now  prevails  in  [England, 
trhich  was  so  common  thirty  or  forty  years 
•go.  We  acknowledge  our  belief  that  the 
men  of  the  present  generation  would 
KDtcely  abandon  an  important  politics! 
nesiufe,  because  it  was  understood  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  private  opinion  of  a  '  good 
old  King.'  or  even  of  a  good  young  Queen. 
But  we  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  never 
ma  period  when  Englishmen  felt  more 
solid,  sober,  trustworthy  attachment  to  the 
ibtooe  than  at  present.  No  man  having  the 
tligbtest  pretension  to  political  importance, 
bit,  of  late  years,  expressed  dislike  of  the 
■Donarehical  form  of  government.  No  man 
having  the  least  r^ard  for  his  character.has 
with  impunity  oflered  any  public  insult  to 
the  reigning  monarch.     We  do  not  say  this 
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without  warrant,  for  the  ailempt  has  been 
made.  It  was  thought  that  a  young  and  in> 
experienced  Princess  might  possibly  be  In- 
timidated by  slander  and  invective.  We 
will  not  remind  Mr.  Alison  with  what  party 
the  design  originated  ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
he  remembers,  with  as  much  pride  and 
pleasure  as  ourselves,  the  signal  defeat 
which  it  encountered  from  the  generous  in- 
dignation of  the  British  people.  We  might 
go  much  further  than  this.  We  might  speak 
of  the  general  respect,  we  might  almost  say 
the  general  afTection,  which  is  felt  for  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne.  We  might 
refer  to  the  kindly  warmth  with  which  (he 
name  of  that  august  lady  is  almost  invariably 
mentioned  in  society — to  the  universal  grief 
and  alarm  excited  by  the  late  supposed  at- 
tempts upon  her  life — to  the  personal  un- 
popularity which  certain  zealous  Conserva- 
tives have  incurred  by  a  disrespectful  men- 
tion of  her  name.  Was  the  return  of  the 
fourth  of  June,  we  would  ask,  hailed  with  a 
more  exuberant  loyalty  than  that  the  expres- 
sion of  which  made  the  farthest  hills  and 
mountains  of  Scotland  echo  back  its  heart- 
stirring  sounds,  on  the  late  royal  visit  to 
this  quarter  of  the  Island  1 

We  have  now  given  a  few  sketches  of 
Mr.  Alison's  opinions  respecting  his  liberal 
countrymen.  The  person  holding  these 
sentiments  is,  we  believe,  a  well-educated 
gentleman,  of  respectable  talents,  of  exten- 
sive historical  information,  of  a  benevolent 
temper,  of  strong  religious  feelinfrs,  and  of 
a  calm  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 
With  all  these  means  and  capacities  for 
forming  a  candid  judgment,  he  has,  aa  we 
have  seen,  made  up  his  mind  that  in  1803 
the  reforming  party  in  England  were  pre- 
pared to  betray  their  country  to  Napoleoa 
— that  in  1831  they  were  bent  upon  imitat- 
ing the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution— and  that  at  the  present  moment  they 
would  roiher  see  the  British  empire  peririi 
than  contribute  to  its  aid  at  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  And  yet  with  what 
contempt  and  indignation  would  the  author 
of  these  imputations  listen  to  the  ravings 
of  some  pour,  angry,  ignorant,  thick-beaded 
Chartist,  about  the  depraved  morals  and 
evil  designs  of  the  British  aristocracy  ! 

Mr.  Alison  bas  shown  much  good  sense 
and  impartiality  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
policy  of  the  principal  European  powers 
towards  France.  He  speaks  with  just  ad- 
miration of  the  persevering  courage  dis- 
played by  England  and  Austria  ;  but  be 
notices,  with  equally  just  severity,  the  pro- 
crastination, the  timidity,  the  obstinate 
prejudices,  and  the  unreflecting  ignorance 
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of  military  nffkirB,  wbicli  deprived  boih  na- 
tions of  BO  mnny  opportunities  of  victory, 
and  placed  such  fearful  advantages  in  ihc 
hands  of  their  keen  and  wary  antagonist. 
Tlie  errors  of  Prussia  were  of  a  more  se- 
rious nature  ;  and  Mr.  Alison  has  too  much 
sense  of  nnoral  rectitude  not  to  visit  them 
with  deserved  indignation.  We  need  not 
retrace  his  account  of  the  truly  degrading 
policy  in  which,  for  ten  years,  the  rulers  of 
that  stale  persisted.  The  guilty  parties 
have  been  punished  by  the  scorn  of  every 
European  nation,  and  of  none  more  signally 
than  their  own  injured  countrymen.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Alison  shows  far 
too  much  lenity  in  hia  remarks,  upon  the 
personal  share  of  Frederick-Williani,  in  the 
disgrace  of  this  period.  It  is  clear,  from 
his  own  statements,  that  the  treaty  by 
which  Prussia  accepted  Hanover  from 
France,  as  the  price  of  her  treason  to  the 
cause  of  Germany,  originated  in  the  un- 
principled cupidity  of  the  King  himself. 
Such  an  instance  of  political  depravity  de- 
served far  stronger  censure  than  any  which 
Mr.  AliaoQ  has  applied  to  its  author. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  Fruseia  from 
1795  to   1806   is,  in  oar  opinion,  a  most 
striking  enample  of  what  Mr.  Alison  denies, 
I    poll 
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led  to  the  levity  of  the  Fi 
reserve  of  the  English.  The  ardor  which 
they  displayed  in  the  struggles  of  1906  and 
1813,  proves  that  they  had  felt  their  dis- 
grace OB  became  an  honorable  nation.  But 
their  rulers  were  irresponsible,  and  they 
were  without  a  remedy.  Had  Frederick- 
William  been  a  limited  sovereign,  Napoleon 
would  have  been  cruvheJ  for  ever  in  the 
campaign  of  1805.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  did, 
too  late,  what  their  legitimate  interference 
would  have  done  speedily  and  effectually. 
Frederick- William,  though  not  a  man  of 
strong  sense,  was  not  destitute  of  all  manly 
feeling.  The  united  voice  of  his  honest 
and  loyal  subjects,  and  the  rash  insults  of 
the  French  emperor,  at  length  roused  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  An  army  of  120,000 
men,  who  had  lain  idlein  their  barracks  while 
Napoleon  was  struggling  for  life  and  empire 
in  the  vailey  of  the  Danube,  marched  to 
encounter  him  returning  in  triumph  from 
Auslerlilz.    A  decisive  battle  was  fought — 


the  Duke  of  Brunswick  completed  in  tha 
field  what  the  King  had  begun  in  the  cabi- 
net— and  a  campaign  of  sis  weeks  left 
Prussia  the  powerless  slave  of  France  for 
as  many  years.  Never,  with  one  terrible 
exception,  did  a  civilized  sovereign  meet 
with  a  more  deserved,  a  more  signal,  or  a 
more  strictly  personal  chastisement,  than 
Frederick-William.  The  overthrow  of  his 
brave  array,  the  capture  of  his  capital,  th« 
misery  of  his  faithful  subjects,  the  shameful 
defection  of  his  most  trusted  lieutenants — 
all  this  was  but  the  more  ordinary  part  of 
bis  punishment.  He  was  compelled  to  at- 
tend at  Tilsit,  humiliated  by  his  political 
ruin,  and  embarrassed  by  bis  intellectual 
incapacity — the  helpless  suppliant  of  the 
triumphant  Napoleon,  and  the  acute  and 
accomplished  Alexander.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  in  person  the  insulting 
neglect,  or  the  supercilious  condescension 
of  his  ungenerous  enemy,  and  his  faithless 
ally.  He  saw  his  high-mioded  queen  throw 
herself  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  receive  an  obdurate  repulse. 
He  returned  home  to  witness  her  melan- 
choly and  lingering  death — the  result  of 
humbled  pride  and  hopeless  sorrow.  He 
survived  these  miserable  events  many  years 
— he  lived  to  see  his  country  free  and  vic- 
torious, and  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  Ilia  early  want  of  faith  had 
brought  upon  bim  such  a  prompt  and  over- 
whelming punishment  as  few  princes  have 
undergone  in  this  life;  and  the  honorable 
consistency  of  his  subsequent  conduct  may 
induce  us  to  hope  that  so  dreadful  a  lesson 
was  not  inflicted  in  vuin. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Alison's 
strong  mooarcliicat  principles  have  not 
tempted  him  to  imitate  certain  historians 
of  that  persuasion,  in  their  perverted  ac- 
counts of  the  Peninsular  war.  He  relates 
the  many  indelible  disgraces  incurred  by 
the  Spanish  nation  in  his  usual  tone  of  calm 
forbearance;  but  he  does  not  disguise  his 
opinion,  that  Spain  owed  to  England  alone 
her  escape — if  escape  it  can  be  called,  from 
becoming  a  French  province.  We  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  while  we  admire  the 
steady  equanimity  of  Mr.  Alison's  remarks, 
we  have  occasionally,  in  reading  this  part 
of  his  history,  felt  more  inclination  to  sfln- 
pathize  tvith  the  scornful  indignation  of 
Colonel  Napier.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
fortunate  as  it  was  for  Europe,  was  actually 
more  discreditable  to  themselves  than  the 
tamest  submission.  Submission  would  at 
least  have  enabled  us  to  suppose  that  the 
people  were  not  averse  to  the  French  yoke. 
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Tlius  tha  passive  conduct  of  the  Italian 
states  in  1796,  did  not  destroy  the  military 
repoiation  of  their  citizens.  It  merely 
proved  that  their  unhappy  puliticsl  condi- 
tion had,  as  might  be  e:(pected,  extinguished 
public  spirii  among  them  ;  and,  therernre, 
00  one  was  eurprised  at  the  bravery  afler- 
wards  displayed  by  the  Italiao  corps  of 
Napoleon's  army.  But  the  struggles  of 
Spain  were  as  furious  as  they  were  feeble  i 
and  their  rancorous  violence  displayed 
the  resentment  of  the  nation,  without  dis- 
guising its  weakness.  They  made  it  clear, 
ID  short,  that  every  Spaniard  hated  the 
Freoch,  but  that  very  few  had  the  courage  to 
meet  them  in  the  field.  Many  of  our  read- 
en  will  remember  the  enthusiastic  sympa- 
thy which  the  Peninsular  contest  excited 
in  England.  Orators  declaimed  upon  the 
impotence  of  military  discipline  to  with- 
EUod  righteoDS  enthusiasm  ;  as  if  military 
discipline  tended  to  extinguish  enthusiasm, 
or  as  if  enthusiasm  were  impossible  except 
ID  a  righteous  cause.  Poets  wrote  sonnets 
about  the  power  of  armies  being  a  visible 
thing,  while  oational  spirit  was  invisible 
sad  invincible  j — as  if  the  spirit  which  im- 
pelled a  brave  German  to  march  manfully 
to  battle,  had  been  teas  formidable,  or  less 
Doble,  than  that  which  prompted  a  Spanish 
peasant  to  lurk  in  some  remote  tterra, 
thootiog  Btnigglers  and  robbing  convoys. 
But  the  unsparing  exposures  of  Colonel 
Napier  at  once  and  for  ever  fixed  the  opi- 
aion  of  the  English  nation  upon  the  events 
of  the  Spanish  war;  the  substance  of  his 
narrative  is  confirmed,  generally  speaking, 
by  the  more  lenient  statements  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son ;  and  their  united  testimooy  shows, 
that  the  Spanish  nation  displayed  in  that 
struggle  a  want  of  common  sense,  of  com- 
mon honesty,  of  veracity,  of  humanity,  and 
of  gratitude,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  Bengal  or  of  China. 

To  some  of  our  readers — though  to  none, 
Ke  think,  who  hove  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject — these  observations  may  ap- 
pear unjust  and  illiberal.  Their  justice  is 
soon  vindicated.  Every  British  writer  has 
allowed  that  the  history  of  the  regular 
Spanish  armies,  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
is  a  mere  tissue  of  folly,  cowardice,  and 
disaster.  The  shameful  names  of  Somo- 
sierra,  Rio  Seco,  Belchite,  and  Ocana,  are 
safficietit  to  recall  the  long  succession  of 
tbeir  miserable  overthrows.  Their  sole 
achievement  in  the  field— the  surrender  of 
the  French  army  nt  Baylen — has  long  been 
attributed  to  its  true  cause — the  unaccounl- 
■ble  rashness,  and  more  unaccountable  des- 
pair, of  the  unhappy  Dupont.    A  few,  and 
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but  a  few,  of  the  sieges  sustained  by  their 
towns,  have  done  them  more  honor.  The 
heroic  defence  of  Gerona  stands  unrivalled, 
as  an  example  of  Spanish  skill  and  valor. 
That  of  Zaragossa,  considered  merely  as  a 
military  exploit,  was  one  of  far  inferior 
brilliancy.  The  true  glory  of  that  cele- 
brated city  consists  in  the  invincible  pa- 
tience with  which  its  defenders  endured 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  famine.  That 
is  a  species  of  courage  in  which  the  Span- 
iardshave  never  been  deficient.  Like  many 
unwarlike  nations,  they  are  endued  by  their 
moral  or  physical  constitution  with  a  pas- 
sive courage,  under  siiflering,  which  is 
rarely  displayed  by  the  bold  and  hardy 
soldiers  of  northern  Europe.  But,  putting 
this  out  of  the  question,  it  was  surely  nn 
unparalleled  achievement  for  30,000  regular 
troops,  aided  by  15,000  well-armed  pea- 
sants, to  defend  an  imperfectly  forlilied 
town  for  six  weeks  againat  43,000  French- 
There  are  persons  who  think  the  desul- 
tory exploits  of  the  Fartidas  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  honor  of  Spain  ;  and  who  judge 
of  Castilian  skill  and  prowess,  not  from  the 
disgraces  of  Blake  and  Cuests,  but  from  the 
adventurous  feats  of  Mina  and  the  Empeci- 
nado.  We  own  that  we  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  isolated  and  imperfect  suc- 
cesses of  such  leaders  as  these.  We  see 
little  glory  in  firing  from  a  thicket,  or  roll- 
ing rocks  down  a  ravine,  especially  at  a 
moment  when  a  regular  force  was  vainly 
summoning  recruits  for  the  open  defence 
of  Spanish  independence.  It  was  not  so 
that  the  gallant  Tyroleae  defended  their 
country.  They  did  not  desert  their  Empe- 
ror to  ensconce  themselves  in  the  fastnessea 
of  their  mountains.  While  a  hope  remain- 
ed of  resisting  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
they  were  constantly  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Austrian  army.  The  partisan  war- 
fare of  the  Spanish  peasantry  may  captivate 
romantic  imaginations  ;  but  such  are  not  the 
means  by  which  a  great  nation  should  as- 
sert its  independence.  The  details  of  mo- 
dern warfare  may  wear  an  aspect  of  formal 
routine  ;  but  it  is  in  the  ranbs  of  disciplined 
armies,  with  all  their  unpoetical  accompa- 
niments,* that  the  true  post  of  honor  and 
danger  is  to  be  found.  A  regiment  of  gre- 
nadiers trudging  along  the  high-road,  may 
be  a  less  picturesque  spectacle  than  a  party 
of  brigands  wandering  among  forests  and 
precipices  ;  but  if  they  do  their  duty,  they 
incur  more  risk,  and  perform  more  service, 
and  therefore  deserve  more  credit.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  bravery  of 
a  few  straggling  guerillas  that  can  emice 
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the  diahonor  incurred  by  the  re^lar  Span- 
ish armies.  It  woald  be  a  poor  coDEolation 
lo  a  Spaniard,  that  hi'a  country,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  twelve  millions,  and  a  military 
force  of  70,000  regular  soldiers  under  arms, 
found  ber  most  effectual  defenders  in  a  few 
thousand  undisciplined  sharpshooters. 

The  accusation  of  illiberality  we  are  less 
careful  to  answer.  We  confess  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  complimenting  away  the 
bard)y-won  ^lory  of  onr  gallant  country- 
men— of  displaying  modesty  and  generosity 
at  the  expense  of  the  heroic  army  which 
really  delivered  the  Peninsula.  Still  less 
are  we  restrained  by  any  scruple  of  delica- 
cy from  exposing  the  infamy  of  that  unwor> 
thy  ally,  whose  jealousy  constantly  thwart- 
ed our  genernls  ;  whose  cowardice  repeat- 
edly betrayed  ourl  soldiers;  whose  imbe- 
cility caused  our  dreadful  loss  at  Albaera  ; 
who  shamefully  deserted  our  wounded  nl 
Talavera ;  and  who  actually  assasinated 
our  stragglers  during  the  retreat  from  Bur- 
gos. The  inflexible  justice  of  Angelo  is  all 
that  we  can  grant  the  Spaniards  : — if  in  the 
strict  letter  of  history  they  can  find  credit 
or  excuse,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  tbem  not 
seek  it  from  us. 

We  now  come  to  what  we  certainly  con- 
sider the  most  incomprehensible  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Alison's  work — the  strong  and  appa- 
rently causeless  interest  which  he  seems  to 
feel  in  favor  of  the  Russian  nation.  If  this 
predilection  had  displayed  itself  by  misrep- 
resentations of  the  real  history  of  Russia — 
by  the  suppression,  or  the  sophistical  pallia- 
tion, of  her  numerous  political  crimes— it 
would  have  called  for  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance very  different  from  any  which  Mr. 
Alison's  work  has  given  us  occasion  to  em- 
ploy. But  we  have  been  able  to  delect  no 
such  attempt.  Judging  solely  from  the  ac- 
count before  us,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
conclude  that  the  national  character  of  the 
Russians  is  very  unaminble  j  that  their  do- 
mestic government  is  very  corrupt;  and 
that  their  foreign  policy  is  very  unprinci- 
pled. How  far  a  hostile  historian  might 
have  aggravated  the  picture,  we  shall  not 
ventore  lo  pronounce;  but  certain  we  ar 
that  the  ordinary  prejudices  agains^  Russi 
require  no  stronger  confirmation  than  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Alison.  If,  after  fairly 
laying  the  case  before  his  readers,  the  his- 
torian chooses  to  retain  his  own  prejudices 
in  defiance  of  his  own  facts  and  arguments, 
we  cannot  see  that  we  are  called  upon  to  ' 
terfere.  The  truth,  we  suppose,  ia,  that  the 
formidable  power  and  deep  policy  of  Russia 
have  excited  in  Mr.  Alison's  mind  that  spe- 
cies of  capricious  jucMt-ad  mi  ration,  which 
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good  nnd  clever  men  sometimes  feel  for  cer- 
tain worthless  characters,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  seriously  called  upon  to  form  any 
practical  judgment  respecting  them.  The 
pleasure  with  which  the  characters  alluded 
to  are  contemplated,  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  taste  and  imagination  ;  and  rather  re- 
sembles our  admiration  of  a  striking  work 
than  our  love  or  esteem  for  b  human 
being.  If  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Alison  feels  to- 
ward Russia,  we  have  little  more  to  say. 
The  preposEession,  however,  is  not  siicb  as 
we  shoum  have  expected  to  remark  in  a 
British  historian  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, nor  is  its  disphy  always  regulated  by 
the  best  taste.  Still  it  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  this — that  while  Mr.  Alison 
acknowledges  the  numerous  faults  of  the 
Russian  character,  he  is  involuntarily  daz- 
zled and  attracted  by  some  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. We  do  not,  by  any  means,  sympa- 
thize with  this  feeling  ;  but  so  long  as  it 
does  not  betray  its  entertainer  into  any  se- 
rious defence  £>f  Russian  policy,  we  are  con- 
tent to  look  upon  it  as  a  harmless  though 
somewhat  unpleasing  caprice. 

The  most  interesting  subject  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son's history,  next  to  the  great  Revolution 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, 
is  undoubtedly  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary man  who  made  that  Revolution  the 
instrument  of  bis  power.  We  scarcely 
know  any  stronger  illustration  of  the  ge- 
nius and  influence  of  Napoleon  Bonspnrte, 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  for  twenty  years 
his  life  and  the  history  of  Europe  are  eoo- 
veriible  terms.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time,  the  annals  of  the  smallest  European 
state  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible 
without  a  clear  view  of  the  policy  and  char- 
acter of  the  French  emperor  j  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  chnngc  of  rulers  in  the 
pettiest  principality — every  intrigue  at  Pe- 
tersburg or  Naples — every  motion  in  the 
British  Parliament — was  of  immediate  and 
vital  concern  to  Napoleon.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  conqueror  or 
statesman  in  modern  limes.  The  direct  in- 
fluence of  Louis,  Frederick,  and  Catharine, 
was  comparatively  limited.  A  Russian  or 
a  Turk  cared  little  for  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land or  the  Spanish  succession;  and  an  Ital- 
ian was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
conquest  of  Silesia  or  the  division  of  Po- 
land. But  no  such  supineness  prevailed  dar- 
ing the  wars  of  the  French  empire.  Wher- 
ever the  great  conqueror  was  engaged,  the 
breathless  attention  ofatl  Europe  was  fixed. 
Every  eitisen  of  every  slate  felt  his  hopes 
or  his  fortunes  raised  or  depressed  by  the 
event.     The  death  of  an  English  minister 
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waa  hastened  by  the  battle  of  Marengo ; 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  felt  as  on  object  or 
interest  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  roused  or  paralyzed  every 
Earppean  from  Cadiz  to  the  North  Cape. 
The  French  empire,  in  a  word,  resembled 
tbe  talismanic  globe  of  the  sorcerers  in 
ThtUabit,  the  slightest  touch  upon  which 
caased  the  whole  universe  to  tremble. 

There  ore  few  subjects  upon  which  public 
opioian  haa  difiered  more  widely  than  upon 
the  moral  character  of  Napoleon.  Thirty 
years  ago,  most  Englishmen  believed  him 
to  be  one  of  those  wretched  moDomaniacs 
who  have  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasorabli 
eitemeat  in  tormenting  their  fellow-crea- 
inree.  Even  now,  he  is  generally  con- 
tidered  as  a  man  naturally  cold  and  un- 
feeling, and  hardened  by  habit  into  a  total 
indifference  to  human  suffering.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  either  opinion  will  satisfy 
aay  person  who  impartially  examines  the 
present  account  of  his  actions  and  policy. 

Mr.  Alison  has  supplied  uj  with  a  new 
and  very  plausible  paltiaiion  of  Napoleon's 
ambition.  He  repeatedly  and  very  reason- 
■Uf  iDsists  on  tbe  precarious  foundation  of 
the  French  empire,  and  on  the  irresistible 
oeeessity  which  compelled  its  chief  at  once 
to  dazzle  and  onite  his  subjects,  by  engag- 
ing them  ID  successful  war.  If,  indeed,  this 
excnse  stood  alone,  we  should  think  com- 
partttively  little  of  its  force.  Necessity  is 
tile  tyrant's  plea.  No  spectacle  can  be 
more  painfully  interesting  than  that  of  a 
character  naturally  great  and  noble,  whose 
moral  sense  has  been  blunted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  early  habit,  and  the  encouragement 
of  rulgar  applause.  But  we  fee)  no  such 
■fmpstby  for  the  man  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  prefers  his  interest  to  his  duty. 
Many  a  mind,  which  would  have  defied  both 
intimidation  and  seduction,  has  been  warped 
aad  weakened  by  the  imperceptible  force  of 
cDstora  ;  but  when  the  strong  temptation  is 
combined  with  the  enervating  influence,  we 
may  well  eeaee  to  wonder  at  its  victory. 
Napoleon,  bred,  and  almost  born,  a  soldier 
ano  a  revolutionist,  preferred  unjust  war  to 
political  extinction.  How  many  legitimate 
•OTereigns  have  preferred  it  to  undisturbed 
secDtity  E 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  calm 
and  impartial  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Alison 
diaCDsses  tbe  general  character  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  Indeed,  we  feel  bound  to 
remark,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  work,  we  do  not  recollect  n  single 
caae  in  which  the  political  prejudices  of  Uie 
aatbor,  nncharitable  as  they  sooKtimes  ap- 
pear,  luive  been  able  to  hurry  his  calm  and 


patient  mind  into  a  harsh  'or  hasty  con- 
demnation of  individuals.  His  censure  of 
Napoleon's  ambition  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
lenient  almost  to  excess.  Of  his  other 
misdeeds,  real  and  imputed,  he  speaks  with 
equal,  thoup;h  we  trust  better  merited,  for- 
bearance. He  is  willing  to  acquit  the  First 
Consul  of  the  mysterious  deaths  of  Wright 
and  Pichegru,  which  he  sscribes  to  tbe  ap- 
preheasive  cruelty  of  the  French  police — 
men  too  well  known  to  have  been  familiar 
with  every  form  of  violence  and  treachery. 
His  narrative  of  the  lamented  fate  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien  does  the  highest  credit  both 
to  his  humanity  and  his  self-command. 
Nothing  can  be  more  feelingly  expressed 
than  bis  commiseration  of  the  brave  and 
innocent  sufferer  ;  but  be  bas  not  permitted 
it  to  hurry  him  into  rash  or  untbinking  de- 
nunciations against  the  guilty  parly.  He 
represents  the  crime  of  Napoleon  in  ila 
true  light — not  as  an  act  of  wanton  murder, 
but  as  the  blind  vengeance  of  a  violent 
man,  justly  alarmed  and  enrazed  by  the 
atrocious  attempts  of  tbe  Frencli  Royalists 
against  his  life.  But  there  is  one  scene  in 
Napoleon's  career  which  no  sophistry  can 
palliate — which  no  imagination  can  elevate 
— which  his  most  devoted  partisans  can  but 
endeavor  to  forget.  We  allude  to  the  trea- 
cherous detention  of  the  English  families 
travelling  in  France  in  1801.  We  do  not 
say  that  none  of  Napoleon's  acts  were  more 
criminal ;  but  we  think  that  none  were  so 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great 
man.  Hia  other  crimes,  heavy  as  they  may 
be,  were  at  least  the  crimes  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  statesman.  They  were  crimes  sach 
as  Attila  or  Machiavel  might  have  commit- 
ted or  approved — crimes  of  passion,  or  of 
deep  and  subtle  policy.  The  massacre  of 
Jafl'a,  and  tbe  invasion  of  Spain  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  a  generation  which  had 
witnessed  the  atrocities  of  Ismail  and 
Warsaw — which  had  pardoned  Frederick- 
William  for  his  sordid  occupation  of  Ha- 
nover— and  Alexander  for  the  vile  trea- 
chery which  wrested  Finland  from  his  own 
brave  and  faithful  ally.  The  ambition  which 
provokes  unjust  war — the  passions  which 
prompt  a  violent  and  bloody  revenge — even 
the  crafl  which  suggests  deep-laid  schemes 
of  political  treachery — have  bat  too  often 
been  found  consistent  with  many  brilliant 
and  useful  virtues.  But  the  messure  of 
which  we  speak  displayed  the  spirit  of  a 
Francis  or  a  Ferdinand — the  spirit  which 
ha*  peopled  Siberia  with  Polish  nobles,  and 
crowded  tbe  dungeons  of  Austria  with 
Italian  patriots.  It  displayed  the  cold  un- 
releutii^  spite  of  a  legitimate  despot,  inured 
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from  childhood  to  the  henrtleis  policy  of 
what  is  called  a  paternal  goveTDinenl.  We 
are  not  partial  (o  a  practice  in  which  Mr. 
Alison  frequently  indulges — that  of  at- 
tempting to  trace  the  immediate  inierfer- 
eoce  of  Providence  in  every  remarkable 
coincidence  of  human  affairs ;  but  we  can- 
nol  avoid  being  struck  by  a  melancholy  re- 
semblance between  the  captivity  in  which 
Napoleon  ended  hia  life,  and  the  lingering 
torments  which  he  had  wantonly  inflicted 
on  ten  thousand  o(  his  harmleas  fellow- 
Creaiures. 

We  are  pleaded  to  find  in  Mr.  Alison  a 
zealous,  though  discriminating  admirer  of 
the  military  genius  of  Napoleon.  The  con- 
trary judgment  has  lately  been  proclaimed 
by  a  few  military  critics,  and  supported 
with  a  vehement  and  disdainful  asperity, 
which  strikes  us,  to  say  the  least,  as  singu- 
larly ungraceful.  This  is  perhaps  most  un- 
sparingly and  oflensively  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  eaaoya  which  appeared  some  years 
since  in  a  professional  Journal,  and  which, 
if  u-eare  rightly  informed,  excited  consider- 
able notice  among  military  men.  The^are 
understood  to  be  the  production  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  British  army,  well  known  for  his 
speculations  in  the  theory  of  war,  and  pos- 
Beasing,  we  believe,  much  experience  in 
actual  service.  They  arc  full  of  ingenious 
reasoning,  of  contemptuoas  invective,  and 
of  ironical  derision.  Now  we  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  set  up  authority  against 
argument.  We  shall  not  turn  upon  this 
critic  and  say,  'The  oldest  and  bravest 
generals  in  Europe  stilt  tremble  at  the  me- 
mory of  the  man  whom  you)  undertake  to 
prove  a  mere  fortunate  foot; — ie  it  likely 
that  your  judgment  should  be  more  correct 
than  theirs  V  But  we  think  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  authority  is  a  good  reason,  not  for 
suppressing  a  theory,  hut  for  delivering  it 
in  modest  and  tolerant  language.  We  know 
that  argument  is  a  weapon  which  the  weak- 
est may  successfully  wield,  and  which  the 
strongest  cannot  resist.  As  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  complained  of  the  arquebuse,  in  the 
bands  of  s  child  it  may  strike  down  the 
most  valiant  knight  on  earth.  We  therefore 
think  it  no  presumption  in  the  youngest 
ensign  in  the  army  to  plead  against  Napo- 
leon a  ctaima  to  military  glotj.  Let  him 
fairly  stale  his  opinion,  and  fairly  endeavor 
to  establish  it.  The  greater  the  impostor, 
the  more  dazzling  the  illusion — the  higher 
will  be  OUT  obligation  to  the  bold  and  keen- 
sighted  advocate  who  brings  him  to  justice. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  complain  of  the  mili- 
tary critics  in  question  for  attempting  to 
place  Napoleon's  military  lepntation  a  step 
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below  that  of  Cope  or  Mack.  But  we  pro- 
lest  against  the  advocate's  usurping  tbe 
functions  of  the  judge.  We  protest  against 
his  assuming  that  he  Das  triumphed — against 
his  referring  to  the  question  as  one  irrevo* 
cably  settled  in  his  favor — against  his  pour* 
ing  upon  the  accused  the  contempt  and  ri- 
dicule to  which  posterity  alone  can  fitly 
sentence  him.  This  is  worse  than  mere 
disrespect- to  the  memory  of  a  celebrated 
man  ;  it  is  arrogant  and  ridicalous  self- 
flattery.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  Louis 
XIV,  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  gene- 
ral. Posterity  has  weighed  and  found  hira 
wanting.  But  suppose  that  a  young  officer 
of  that  day  bad  ivritten  of  Louis  as  the 
critics  ofwhom  we  speak  write  of  Napoleon. 
We  should  have  said  that  he  might  be  a 
clever,  clear-beaded  man ;  but  that,  if  he 
chose  to  deliver  a  paradox  in  the  tone  of  an 
oracle,  it  was  his  own  fault  that  nobody 
listened  to  him.  But  this  ia  the  most  fa* 
vorable  point  of  view.  What  do  we  say  of 
the  detractors  whom  posterity  has  pro- 
nounced in  the  wronel  What  do  we  ssy 
of  the  slanderers  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Moore  1  The  destruction  of  a  brilliant  bat 
unmerited  reputation  is  the  most  useful,  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  invidious,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  tbe  noblest  task  of  an  honest 
investigator  of  historic  truth.  But  it  te- 
quires  candor  and  delicacy  no  less  tbsn 
boldness  and  acumen.  When  it  is  nttempi* 
ed  from  an  obvious  sense  of  duty,  we  ad- 
mire the  unfltnching  sincerilj'  of  the  assail- 
ant, even  though  we  condemn  hia  severity. 
But  when  he  undertakes  it  in  the  exultation 
of  superior  discernment — when  he  performs 
it  with  the  insolence  of  personal  antipathy 
— his  victory  will  be  uohonored  and  unaym- 
pathized  with,  and  hia  defeat  will  be  em* 
bittered  by  universal  scorn  and  indignation. 
We  do  not  possess  tbe  technical  know- 
ledge necessary  to  dissect  tbe  criticisms  to 
which'  we  have  alluded.  We  can  only  - 
judge  as  unlearned  mortals,  let  scientific 
tacticiaas  say  what  they  will,  always  must 
judge — by  general  results.  We  can  only 
consider  what  Napoleon  did,  and  whether, 
according  to  tbe  ordinary  doctrine  of  chan- 
ces, it  is  conceivable  that  he  eoutd  have 
done  so  much  had  he  been  a  man  of  no  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Napoleon,  then,  com- 
manded in  person  at  fourteen  of  the  great- 
est pitched  battles  which  history  has  recor- 
ded. Five  times — at  Marengo,  Auslerlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram — he  crushed 
the  opposing  army  at  a  blow;  finished  tbe 
war,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  by  a  cottp- 
de-foudre  ;  and  laid  the  vanqui^ed  power 
hombled  and  hopelen  at  bii  feet.     Fire 
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tioei — Bt  Borodino,  Lotzen,  Bautzen,  Drea- 
JH,  and  Ligoy — he  was  also  decidedly 
ncioHona,  though  with  leas  orerwhelmiitg 
iSeeL  At  Eyiau  the  victory  was  left  ud- 
decided.  At  Leipsic,  the  French  were  de- 
ftatid,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  force  which 
ovtaambered  their  own  as  five  to  three.  At 
Wuerloo,  it  is  geoerally  aclcnowledged  that 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  wai  owing,  not 
Winy  deficiency  in  skill  on  his  part,  but  to 
tba  iafincible  obstinacy  of  the  British  in 
futry,  who  are  admitted,  eren  by  thi 
FttQcb  accounts,  to  hare  displayed  a  pas- 
nre  courage,  of  which  the  most  ezperU 
(Deed  warrior  might  be  excused  for  think- 
ing horoan  nature  incapable.  At  Asperti 
mat,  to  judge  from  the  able  account  ol 
Ht.  Alison,  does  the  partial  defeat  or  the 
Frtneh  emperor  appear  to  have  been  owing 
10  u;  faulty  arrangement  of  hia  own. 
Fire  of  his  ten  actions  were  gained  over 
a]a«l  or  superior  forces;  and  among  the 
generals  defeated  by  him,  we  find  the  dis' 
liaguisbed  oames  of  Wurtnser,  Melas,  Ben; 
tingien,  Blucher,  and  above  all,  the  Arch- 
duke Cbarles.  We  might  produce  still 
Atooger  testimonies.  We  migrht  relate  thi 
|lorious  successes  of  his  first  Iiatian  cam 
pii^  in  which  four  powerful  armies  were 
NKcesiively  overthrown  by  a  force  com' 
pntin^,  from  first  to  last,  but  60,000  men. 
Wemight  notice  his  romantic  achievements 
isEgyptand  Syria,  against  a  new  and  ha. 
nuiag  system  of  hostility.  We  might  en' 
Itr^e  on  the  moat  wonderful  of  all  his  ex- 
floit)— the  protracted  struirgle  which  he 
miintaioed  in  the  heart  of  France,  with  a 
remDiot  of  only  50,000  men,  against  the 
qiudraply  superior  numbers  of  the  Allies, 
Buitll  thisisuonecesaary.  If  the  success- 
u  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  insuffi- 
eintlo  prove  that  Napoleon  was  a  gen- 
tni  of  the  firat  order,  the  reputation  of  no 
■oUier  who  ever  existed  can  ha  cansidered 
ueusblisbed.  If  such  numerous  and  ex- 
Uurdiaary  examples  are  insufficieut  to  es- 
tililiih  a  role,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
u  reuoning  by  induction.  It  is  in  vain  to 
nidearot  to  explain  away  such  a 
■•  of  proofs.  Technical  cavils 
noK  prove  that  Napoleon  was  a  conqueror 
if  Bbaoee,  than  the  tn'o  sage  Sergeants 
nrationedby  Pope  could  persuade  the  pub- 
lic tbat  Lord  Mnnsfield  was  a  mere  wit. 
Tile  common  sense  of  mankind  cannot  be 
H^nnioently  silenced  by  scientific  jargon. 
Plua  men,  thoogh  neither  lawyers  nor  math- 
<ntticiina,  see  no  presumption  in  pro- 
XHu lag  Alfred  a  great  legislator,  or  New- 
^  a  great  astronomer.  It  is  equally  in 
'UB  to  attempt  to  neutralize  the  proofs  of 
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Napoleon's  superiority,  by  bahnciag  them 
with  occasional  examples  of  rash  presump- 
tion ;  or,  even  did  such  exist,  of  nuac- 
countable  infatuation.  No  number  of  fail- 
can  destroy  the  conclusion  arising 
from  such  repealed  and  complete  victories. 
The  instances  in  which  foots  have  blunder- 
ed into  brilliant  success  are  rare  ;  but  the 
instances  in  which  men  of  genius  have  been 
betrayed  into  gross  errors  are  innumerable. 
And,  therefore,  where  the  same  man  has 
btilliantly  succeeded  and  lamentably  failed, 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  success 
is  the  rule,  and  the  failure  the  exception. 
Every  man  constantly  forms  his  opinions 
respecting  the  affiiirs  of  real  life  upon  this 
theory.  In  literature,  in  science,  in  the 
fine  arts,  no  man's  miscarriages  are  allow- 
ed to  diminish  the  credit  of  his  successes. 
Nobody  denies  that  Dryden  was  a  true  poet 
because  he  wrote  JUaximin ;  for  it  was 
more  likely  that  a  true  poet  should  write 
Maximin  than  that  a  dunce  should  write 
Absalom  and  ^chitophd.  Nobody  denies 
that  Bacon  was  a  true  philosopher  because 
he  believed  in  alchemy  {  for  it  was  more 
likely  thai  a  true  philosopher  should  be- 
lieve in  alchemy,  than  that  an  empiric 
should  compose  the  JVotiwm  Organum.  No 
clnssicnl  scholar  denies  the  merit  of  Bent- 
ley's  edition  of  Horace,  because  he  failed 
in  his  edition  of  Milton.  No  man  of  taste 
refuses  to  enjoy  the  wit  end  humor  of 
Fal3ta£Q  because  the  same  author  imagined 
the  pedantic  quibbles  of  Biron. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Napoleon.  Yet  it  is  k 
subject  upon  which,  could  we  hope  to  do  it 
justice,  the  ample  materials  supplied  by  the 
present  history  might  welt  tempt  us  to  lin- 
ger. No  labored  eulogium  could  imprest 
us  with  so  much  admiration  for  his  surpass- 
ing genius,  as  the  simple  details  collected 
by  Mr.  Alison.  We  never  before  so  clear- 
ly appreciated  the  mighty  powers  of  Napo- 
leon— bis  boundless  fertility  of  resouTce— 
his  calm  serenity  in  the  most  desperate 
emergencies — his  utter  ignorance  of  per- 
sonal fear — hispiercing  political  foresight — 
the  vast  fund  of  miscellaoeous  knowledge 
collected  by  the  almost  involuntary  opera- 
tion of  his  perspicacious  and  tenacious  in- 
tellect— the  rapid  and  vigorous  reasoning 
faculties,  which  applied  themselves,  with 
the  ease  and  precision  of  some  exquisite 
machine,  to  every  subject  alike  which  for 
an  instant  attracted  his  attention. 

In  his  seventy- second  chapter,  Sir.  Ali- 
son has  collected  a  variety  of  hi^ly  inter- 
esting details,  respecting  the  private  man- 
ners and  habits  of  Napoleon.    It  is  icaree- 
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ly  possible  to  describe  the  impresBion  which 
its  perusal  leaves  on  the  mind.  The  strange 
contrast  of  warm  aflection  and  vindictive 
hatred,  ot  fiery  impetuosity  and  methodi- 
cal precision,  of  royal  luxury  and  indefati> 
gable  eelf-denial,  of  fascinating  courtesy 
and  despotic  harshness^the  indomitable 
pride,  the  vehement  eloquence,  the  mag- 
nanimous power  of  self-command,  the  fear- 
ful bursts  of  passion — -all  combine  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  which  the  dullest  imagin- 
alioQ  must  be  enchanted,  but  which  the 
most  versatile  genius  might  fail  of  depict- 
ing. The  interest  of  the  portrait  ia  aug- 
mented by  those  minute  personal  peculiari- 
ties on  which  the  romantic  devotion  of  Na- 
poleon's followers  baa  so  often  dwelt—by 
the  classical  features,  the  piercing  glance, 
the  manners,  now  stern,  abrupt,  ana  impe- 
rious, now  full  of  princely  grace — even  by 
the  small  plain  hat,  and  the  rtdingoU  grist, 
which  have  supplanted  the  white  plume  of 
Henri  Quatre  in  French  song  and  romance. 
We  almost  sympathize  with  the  attachment 
of  his  soldiers,  wild  and  idolatrous  as  it 
was,  when  we  remember  Mr.  Alison's  sim- 
ple but  imposing  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  empire — of  the  congress  of  Tilsit,  the 
farewell  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  unparal- 
leled— the  marvellous  march  to  Paris.  "It  is 
impossible,  in  reading  the  striking  details 
which  record  the  personal  demeanor  of 
Napoleon  during  such  scenes  as  these,  not 
to  recall  the  noble  lines  in  which  Soulhey 
has  described  Kehama : 

"  Piide  could  not  quit  bis  ef  b. 
Nor  that  [emorseleas  naiure  ftom  liU  fionl 
Depart ;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 
Had  fell  •ome  admitaiion  mix'd  wiih  dteed, 

And  might  have  isid 
That  aure  he  leem'd  to  be  ihe  hing  of  mea  ; 
Less  thun  l)ie  Kiealesl,  that  he  cciuld  not  ho, 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might   and  mrjesty." 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the 
military  operations  in  China  without  shame 
and  disgust.  It  is  not  war,  but  sheer 
butchery — n  baitu  in  a  well-stocked  pre- 
serve of  human  beings.  Captain  BmcnAM, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  a  book  which  we 
have  not  seen,  but  which  the  Standard  has 
quoted  with  a  jastly  indignant  commentary, 
thus  describes  the  capture  of  Ningpo : 

« AboDt  13,000  [Chinese]  advanoed  upon  the 
southern  and  western  ffstes,  the  guards  retiring 
before  them.  On  the  Chinese  penetrating  to  the 
mtiket-place  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  they  were 
teceived  by  a  heavy  fire  ftmn  our  troops  drawn  op. 
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This  sudden  check  so  damped  their  ardor,  that 
\ht\t  onHy  obfed  appeartd  to  be  togetoul  ifiheeit}/ 
as  fast  as  they  could  ;  in  doing  which  they  were 
crowded  ia  denie  matmi  in  the  Darrow  street. 
The  Artillery  uow  coming  np,  unlimbered  leitiiti 
one  ktaidnd  yardt  if  the  ermoded  fugiiivet,  and 
pnured  in  a  destructive  fire  of  gnpe  and  canister. 
So  awful  was  the  destruction  of  human  life,  that 
tfu  bodirt  uert  obliged  to  be  removed  to  the  lidet  r^ 
tie  ttteeti  to  aUou  iht  gum  to  adt^met ;  and  Un 
pursuit  was  followed  up  by  them  [the  Artillery 
and  the  Forty-ninth  B^ment  Sot  several  miles." 

Such  scenes,  it  appears,  are  continually 
recurring  in  Captain  Bikgbam's  narrative. 
For  instance,  we  read  of  the  British  placing 
a  large  body  of  Chinese  between  two  fires, 
and  killing  six  hundred  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  man  :  "the  Chinese  could  do  nothing 
against  the  terrific  broadsides  of  the  ships, 
the  shells,  and  the  rockets."  Again,  we 
Id  of  a  Chinese  army  thrown  mto  con- 
fusion by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  two 
bodies  of  troops,  which  had  advanced  under 
cover  white  they  were  engaged  with  a  third, 
id  of  fifteen  hundred  of  them  being  killed 
iththe  loss  of  sixteen  British  killed  and 
a  few  wounded.  Nor  are  the  armed  sol- 
diery the  only  sufferers ; 

With  such  a  tremendous  bombardment  as  had 
been  going  on  for  two  hours  in  this  densely -popu- 
lated neighborhood,  it  must  be  expected  thsl 
pitiable  sig-hta  were  to  be  witnessed.  At  one  spot 
were  four  children  struck  down,  while  the  frantic 
hlher  was  occuionaliy  embiscin{r  their  bodies,  or 
making  attempts  to  drown  himself  in  s  neighbor. 
ing  lank.  Numerous  rimiiar  teerie*  wre  vif- 
itttted." 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  these  facts. 
The  Chinese  are  a  muscular  race :  that  they 
do  not  effeminately  shrink  from  pain — ihat 
they  can  brave  death — has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  these  massacres. 
But  they  hsve  no  practical  experience  of 
war  J  they  are  ill-armed ;  and  the  tre- 
mendous effects  of  British  artillery,  bombs, 
and  rockets,  are  to  them  at  once  fearful 
and  inconceivable.  The  contest  between 
them  and  the  British  forces  is  more  unequal 
than  that  between  the  surprised  bewildered 
moh  of  Manchester  and  the  armed  soldiery 
of  Feterloo.  They  are  hacked,  shot,  and 
drowned,  without  resistance,  overcome  b^ 
their  own  sense  of  helplessness  and  their 
excited  imnei  nations ;  and  the  details  of 
the  butchery  are  such  that  we  should  feel 
sickened  to  see  it  exercised  on  cattle  or 
game. 

And  it  is  a  butchery  of  which  there  can 
be  DO  end  so  long  as  British  troops  remain 
in  China.  The  territories  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  are  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Europe.    The  inpeTficial  extent  of  the 


4MMly-peopl«d  put  of  China  alone  (t^e 
iiMricts  oa  the  sea-coast,  the  great  canal, 
icd  Ibe  two  great  rivers)  is  more  than  twice 
Ike  aixe  of  the  British  Islanda.  This  large 
ipMe  is  dotted  at  brief  intervals  with  towns 
H  large  nnd  crowded  as  our  first-rate  and 
tecoad-mte  man ufactn ring  towns.  The  in- 
babitantB  are  prejudiced  against  foTeigoers: 
■key  are  identified  with  the  civil  govern- 
nent  of  the  country  ;  for  the  career  of 
office  is  open  to  every  one  who  chaoses  to 
tfodf ,  and  schools  and  colleges  and  founda- 
liaes  for  poor  scholars  He  numerous.  Such 
■  populatiou  enn  only  be  kepi  in  subjeciioo 
bf  a  present  force.  It  will  elTect  nothing 
to  take  one  town  and  move  on  to  another : 
etery  town  that  is  taken  must  be  garri- 
•ooed,  OE  after  the  capture  of  every  second 
town  the  British  army  must  move  back  to 
retake  that  whioh  surrendered  to  them  be- 
fore it.  The  occupation  of  China  by  the 
British  must  be  a  constant  succession  of 
popular  insurrections  and  military  execu- 
tioes.  And  in  the  perpetration  of  these 
continaous  ontragea  od  humanity,  one 
British  army  after  another  will  be  absorbed, 
at  a  tall  frigate  is  sucked  down  into  a  quick- 
•ud,  producing  no  eflects,  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  baring  been  there.  The  troops  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire  will  be  drafted  off  for  the  still  be- 
ginning never  ending  conquest  of  China, 
tearing  ua  naked  to  the  aggression  of  any 
eaemy.  The  Chinese  Govemmeni  is  aware 
of  this  source  of  strength  arising  out  of  its 
very  weakness.  It  is  strong  in  the  power 
of  coantless  numbers  infinitely  dispersed. 
It  feels  confident,  that  though  the  foreign 
■radera  were  to  kill  year  by  year  ten  times 
•s  many  as  they  bare  killed  since  the  war 
begas,  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tini  would  more  than  fill  up  the  racuum. 
Anny  after  army  is  sent  into  the  6etd, 
<riiere  certain  defeat  awaits  it;  town  after 
town  ia  defended  with  a  foreknowledge  thn[ 
it  mast  fall.  The  Chinese  Government 
looks  forward,  and  not  without  reason,  to 
tbe  time  when  their  fierce  and  irresistible 
aawlants  will  be  stretched  in  sheer  exhous- 
lioB  on  the  top  of  the  hecatombs  they  are 
liaughteriog — passing  away  like  pestilence, 
^ine,  and  other  mysterious  visitations. 
And  as  the  ruler*  thiolf,  so  think  and  feel 
the  people. 

[s  it  a  sign  of  wisdom  in  the  British  na- 
tion to  persist  in  a  struggle  which  can  only 
weaken  it  1  Is  it  a  sign  of  humanity  to 
naction  such  wholesale  butchery  of  human 
bebgs  1  la  it  a  sign  of  morality  to  do  all 
this  in  order  that  a  poisonous  drug  may  be 
mnggled  ioto  the  markets  of  China  \ 


AMERICAN  CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 

Frem  Ihg  SpcoUlor, 

^merictm  Crimitud  Trialt.    By  Pbleg  W. 


Chandlek.    Volume  I. 

Whbn  we  received  this  volume,  in  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  we  could  do 
little  more  than  ebronicle  its  arrival  and 
commend  its  scope  and  purpose.  The  au- 
tumnal leisure  having  enabled  us  to  peruse 
it  with  attention,  we  propose  to  notice  it 
more  fully,  as  well  for  the  merits  of  its 
execution  as  for  the  curious  picture  of  old 
colonial  manners  it  presents,  and  the  sug- 
gestiona  it  offers  to  the  students  of  history 
nnd  human  nature. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  the  American 
CrimtJud  Trialt  are  rather  peculiar.  They 
are  not  a  mere  servile  copy  or  dry  abridz- 
ment  of  existing  reports,  where  the  only 
merit  of  the  compiler  consists  in  calling 
public  attention  to  certain  proceedings,  and 
facilitating  their  perusal  W  collecting  the 
scattered  records  into  a  series ;  nor  are  they 
merely  a  skilful  and  elaborate  description 
of  singular  trials,  suppressing  what  is  for- 
mal or  subordinate  and  bringing  out  the 
more  striking  points.  Although  skilful  id 
his  treatment  and  often  graphic  in  his  ef- 
fects, Mr.  Chandler,  by  accident  or  design, 
has  generally  chosen  such  American  crimi- 
nal trials  as  throw  a  light  upon  American 
colonial  history,  or  exhibit  the  phases  of 
public  opinion — it  may  be,  of  public  mad- 
ness. Hence  there  is  frequently  an  interest 
over  and  above  that  of  the  facts  of  the  trials 
themselves,  from  the  public  events  with 
which  they  were  connected,  or  the  singular 
and  criminal  public  delusion  which  they  re> 
cord ;  whilst  Mr.  Chandler,  by  introductory 
notices,  or  observations  intermixed  with 
the  text,  makes  the  reader  sufficiently  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  period  to  follow  the  trials 
with  advantage,  as  by  judicious  observa- 
tions at  their  close  he  often  points  the  mo- 
ral which  they  illustrate. 

The  volume  commences  in  1691',  with 
the  case  of  Anne  Hutchinson  for  "  sedition 
and  heresy,"  and  closes  in  1770,  with  the 
trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  some  soldiers 
for  murder,  in  consequence  of  firing  on  the 
people  in  the  riot,  called  at  the  time  the 
Boston  Massacre.  The  principal  other 
cases  are  those  connected  with  the  New 
England  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  1656- 
1661  ;  the  bloody  and  &natical  proceedings 
against  witchcraft  in  1692;  the  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  for  libel  on  the  Gorernmeni 
of  New  York,  in  1735;  the  Negro  Plot 
trials  at  New  York,  in  1741,  for  a  conspi- 
racy to  burn  the  city,  murder  the  inhabit- 
ants, erect  a  White  pot-house-keeper  as 
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Kin^,  with  a  certain  Blacic  called  Cesar  sf 
Governor;  to  which  panic  was  added  the 
terror  of  a  Span ith -Popish-plot.  Of  these 
cases,  Aane  Hutchinson's  is  curious,  not 
oiity  in  itself,  as  ezhibitioir  the  fanaticism 
of  a  feinHle  aposde,  bat  for  (be  indirect 
pictnre  it  furnishes  of  New  England  at  the 
time,  where  every  individual  seems  to  have 
been  a  theological  controvertist,  and  where 
a  privBte  woman,  by  very  nice  and  not  al- 
ways very  intelligible  points  of  doctrine, 
could  throw  a  whole  community  into  con- 
fusion. The  trial  of  the  soldiers  at  Boston 
has  an  ioterost  as  being  the  first  blood  shed 
in  the  dispute  which  eventually  lost  Eng- 
land her  colonies,  and  for  the  picture  ii 
fumisbes  oftbe  excitable  and  excited  slate 
of  the  American  mind  at  the  time.  The 
case  of  Zenger  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  of  the  advocate's  line  of  defence, 
in  which  be  maintained  that  the  jury  in 
eases  of  libel  were  judges  o{  law  as  well  as 
fact,  and  for  the  jury's  coincidence  in  that 
view;  a  point  that  was  doubtful  in  England 
for  half  a  century  afterwards.*  The  trials 
for  Witchcraft  and  the  Negro  Plot  are  *pe. 
cimens  of  that  panic  fear  affecting  a  whole 
society,  and  satiating  itself  in  blood,  which 
arises  at  certain  periods  without  any  ade- 
quate cause  that  is  apparent  to  an  inquirer ; 
of  which  the  Popiab  plot  in  Eogland  is 
another  example,  and,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Quakers  have  often 
been  adduced  as  an  example  of  New  Eng- 
land fanaticism,  and  of  the  bloody  spirit 
that  animated  the  Puritans.  Of  the  fanati- 
cism there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  looking  at  the 
opinion  of  the  age  and  the  circumstanceE 
under  which  the  colony  was  founded,  the 
charge  of  bloody-minded  persecution  must 
be  received  with  some  limitations.  The 
Quakers  were  intruders  into  the  colony, 
and,  bating  that  they  were  English  subjects, 
foreign  intruders.  A  cruel  and  extremely 
MBU  spirit,  no  doubt,  characterizes  the 
laws  against  them,  (it  was  also  character- 
istic of  the  age,)  but  the  object  was  to  deier 
Sersons  from  bringing  them  into  the  juris- 
iction,  and  to  con^ne  them  until  they 
could  be  expelled.  When  these  measures 
failed  of  effect,  they  were  banished,  under 
pain  of  death;  and  though  several,  on  re- 
tnrning,  were  executed,  toe  execntion  rest- 
ed with  themselves :  they  had  the  option  of 
•  In  the  cam  of  JaniDs't  "Leiier  to  the  Kinp," 
Ihe  jurjr,  puzzled  br  Lord  Mansfield's  chargr, 
l>roaf;b(  in  a  special  verdict  "  guilij_  ot  printing  and 
publisiiiDg  only" ;  which,  sAer  varioni  delays,  and 
a  qoesiion  as  \o  how  Tar  judgmenl  for  Irbel  could 
t>e  pronounced  npon  such  a  verdict,  endeJ  in  Ihe 
tiinDipti  orthe  primer. 
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undertaking  to  leave  the  colony;  but,  aa 
they  had  come  into  it  without  any  secular 
vocation  or  rational  purpose,  and  solely  to 
brave  tbeir  fate  in  otwdience  to  the  "  inaer 
light,"  they  refused.  It  most  also  be  re- 
marked, that  freedom  of  opinion  for  them- 
selves was  not  so  much  (heir  aim  as  tbe 
freedom  of  insulting  the  opinion  of  others. 

"  Many  of  tbe  sect,  which  at  this  dsy  is  remarfc- 
abie  for  a  guarded  compoHure  of  language,  an  ela- 
borate stillncsf,  precision,  and  prupriety  of  de- 
meanor, were  at  the  time  referred  to  ss  guilty  of 
conduct  ■  which  the  "Xpprience  of  a  ratiwial  md 
calculating;  age  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive.'  They 
openly  denounced  the  Govt'innieDt  of  New  Eng- 
land as  tresfon.  They  reviled  at  all  orders  of  ma- 
gietrates,  and  every  civil  instilulion.  They  stig- 
matized a  regular  priesthood  as  a  prieattiood  of 
Baal.  Some  of  them,  in  the  appirhension  of  tbe 
colonists,  were  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  bla*. 
phemy  against  the  Sacramenti^  which  ihey  termed 
csmal  and  idolatrous  observances.  They  inter- 
rupted public  worship  in  a  manner  at  indecent  aa 
it  waa  illegal  and  unbecoming.  Tbo  female 
preachers  exceeded  their  male  associates  in  iheee 
acts  of  frenzy  and  folly,  and  txcited  Ihe  utmost 
[liigust  among  a  people  remarkable  for  their  staid 
and  sober  deportment,       ■         •         •         •         • 

"In  1665,  Lydia  Wardell,  a  respectable  mar- 
ried woman,  entered  stark  naked  into  the  church 
in  Newbury  where  ahe  formerly  worshipped  ;  and 
was  highly  extolled  for  her  Bubmission  to  ilie  inward 
light,  that  had  revealed  lo  her  Ihe  duty  of  illualra- 
ting  the  spiritual  nakedness  of  her  ^leighbors  by 
this  indecent  eihibition  of  her  own  person.  '  The 
people,'  says  Besaa  the  Quaker,  who  wrote  long 
after  the  excitement  attending  these  eccopb  had 
subsided,  and  in  another  country,  *  instead  of  reli- 
giously reflecling  on  their  own  condition,  which 
she  came  in  that  manner  to  represent  lo  them,  fell 
into  a  lagc,  and  presently  laid  hands  on  her  and 
hurried  lier  sway  lo  the  court  at  Ipawicb  ;'  where 
.  she  was  hastily  sentenced  to  be  severely  whipped 
at  the  nixt  tavern-post.  She  was  accordingly 
stripped,  and  lied  with  her  naked  breasts  against 
the  splinlers  of  Ihe  post,  and  lashed  with  nnrethan 
a  Bcore  of  stripes ;  '  which,  though  they  miserably 
tore  her  bruisi'd  body,  were  yet  to  Ihe  great  com- 
furt  of  her  husband  and  friends,  who,  having  unity 
with  her  in  those  suffering's  and  in  the  cause  of 
them.  Blood  by  to  cnmforl  hpr  in  eo  deep  a  trial.' 
.  tn  Ihe  pame  year,  Di-bDrab  WiWn,  a  young  and 
respectable  married  woman,  made  a  aimilardi'-play 
in  the  streets  of  Salem ;  for  which  alio  waa  sen. 
tenced  to  be  lied  lo  the  cart'a  tail  and  whipped, 
with  her  mother  and  slater,  who,  it  was  esid  had 
counaeiled  her.  Her  young  husband,  who  was  not 
a  Quaker,  followed  ailer,  someiinies  thrusting  hie 
hat  beiwcL'n  Ihe  whip  and  her  back. 

■■In  July  1675,  four  women  and  one  man  were 
arrested  in  Boston,  fur  'creating  s  horrible  din. 
lurbance,  and,'  as  the  warrant  set  fbrlb,  '  sfTrieht. 
ing  people  in  the  South  church  at  the  time  of^w 
public  dispensing  of  Ihe  word  on  the  Lord's  day, 
whereby  several  women  are  in  danger  of  miecsrry- 
ing.'  Margaret  Brewster,  the  leader  of  ihe  bund, 
appears  lo  have  arrived  in  Ihe  town  from  Bar- 
badua  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  leaving  her  riding. 
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dotbea  Mid  ahoeB  at  the  door  of  the  South 
chiirch,  ibe  rashed  into  the  home  with  her 
female  comptnioDS,  creating  an  alarm 
astonished  aasemblf  that  baffle*  deacriptioi 
wai  clothed  in  Hckelotb,  with  aahea  apon  her 
bead,  and  her  hair  Btreaming  over  her  shoaldera : 
her  f«et  were  bare,  and  tier  bee  waa  be^rrimmed 
with  coal-dust.  Bhe  aDnouDcedherselfaaan  illua- 
ttalion  of  the  black-pox,  which  ahe  predicted  aa  an 
approaching  judgment  an  the  prople.  Upon  her 
euminatioa  befbrs  the  MagiBtrateg,  she  aaid  thai 
God  had  three  years  since  laid  this  service  opon 
ber  in  Bsrbadoe,  and  she  had  her  husband's  con- 
nm  to  come  and  perform  it.  She  and  her  female 
companions  were  sentenced  to  be  stripped  from 
the  middle  npwards,  and  tied  to  a  carl's  tall  at  the 
South  meeUng-houae,  and  drawn  through  the  town, 
nerving  twenty  lashes  on  their  naked  backs." 

The  true  mora)  of  the  whole,  however,  is 
the  tudeamai  of  persecution.  As  long  ae 
the  Quakers  were  iDsde  objects  of  attention 
and  puniahed,  so  lon^  tbey  persisted  in  dis- 
tnrbing  the  colony ;  when  neglected  or 
treated  with  contempt,  they  came  not  to  it, 
or  sank  down  into  quiet  citizens.  Rhode 
Island,  founded  on  a  principle  of  perfect 
freedom,  saw  this  from  the  beginning  ;  and 
the  letter  in  which  the  colony  announced  to 
the  Gorernment  of  MessBchuielts  their  de- 
termination  to  pass  no  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject, coDtaina  the  rationale  of  civil  inter- 
ference with  religious  freedom,  which  to 
many  have  yet  to  learn. 

- '  We  find,'  they  said  in  a  letter  to  the  General 
Court,  'that  in  those  pi acea  where  these  people 
aibronid,  in  this  colony,  are  most  of  ail  eufiered 
le  declare  ihemteives  freely,  and  are  only  opposed 
by  arguments  in  diacoarse,  there  they  least  of  all 
desire  to  come ;  and  we  are  informed  that  they  be- 
gan to  loathe  this  place,  fur  that  they  are  not  op- 
posed by  the  civil  authority,  but  with  all  patience 
and  meekness  are  safiWred  to  say  over  ilieir  pre- 
tended revelations  and  admonitions:  nor  are  they 
hke  or  f^le  lo  gain  many  here  to  their  way :  and 
surely  we  find  that  they  delight  to  be  persecuted 
b*  civil  powers ;  and  when  they  are  so,  they  are 
Ue  to  ^in  more  adherents  by  the  coneeyte  of 
their  psucat  sufiuringa  than  by  consent  to  their 
peraiciooB  sayings.' " 

As  matter  of  attraction  reapRCtincf  what 
Cotton  Mather's  title  calls  "  The  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,"  the  trials  for  witch- 
craft are  the  most  amasing.  They  are  al- 
so the  best  treated  (perhaps  they  admitted 
of  the  beat  treatment)  by  Mr.  Chandler;  a 
brief  narrative  telling  the  history  of  the 
public  delusion,  and  ihe  general  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  trials,  whilst  any  particular 
case  is  exhibited  at  length.  Except  in  the 
illegality  of  the  proceedings,  the  Governor 
having  no  power  to  appoint  the  conrt  he 
nominated  to  try  the  witches,  the  proceed- 
ings do  not  essentially  difler  from  similar 
eases  in  ihiscountry,  unless  in  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  the  evidence  touching  acts  of  Ibe 
accused  when  they  were  "not  present  in 
the  body" — a  species  of  evidence  so  easy 
to  invent,  and  of  coarse  impossible  to  dis- 
prove. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
following  statements  are  pure  inventions  of 
folly  or  malice,  or  optical  delusions,  arising 
from  deranged  health  and  the  melancholy 
temperament  so  likely  to  be  induced  by  the 
fanaticism  of  New  England,  and  taking  the 
shape  of  the  current  superstition.  The  evi- 
dence was  given  on  the  trial  of  Bridget 
Bishop,  an  old  woman  who  had  been  in 
ill-repute  as  a  witch  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

PBAKKS  OF  t  WITOH  HOT  PaCBRHT  IN  TBI  BOnT. 

Samuel  Gray  teatiGed,  that  about  fourteen  years 
ago  (1678)  he  waked  on  a  night  and  saw  tbo 
room  where  he  lay  full  of  light  j  and  that  he  then 
saw  plainly  a  woman  between  the  cradle  and  the 
bedside,  which  looked  upon  him.  He  rose  and  it 
vanished,  though  he  found  the  doors  all  l^t :  look- 
ing out  at  the  entry-door,  he  saw  the  same  woman 
in  the  same  garb  af^Jn,  and  said,  » in  God's  name, 
what  do  you  come  Ibr  V  He  went  to  bed  and  had 
[he  aame  woman  aasauliing  him.  The  child  in 
the  cradle  gave  a  great  screech,  and  the  woman 
dieappearea.  It  was  long  before  the  child  coulil 
be  quieted  ;  and  though  it  waa  a  very  lively  thriv- 
ing child,  yet  from  tliia  litue  it  pined  away,  and 
afler  divers  months  died  in  a  sad  condition.  He 
knew  not  Bishop  nor  her  name ;  but  when  he  saw 
ler  aflcr  this,  he  knew  by  her  countenance  and 
apparel,  and  all  circumstances,  that  it  waa  the  ap. 
parition  of  ihia  Bishop  which  had  thus  troubled 
him.  •••••* 
Richard  Cowan  testified,  that  eight  years  »f^ 
as  he  lay  awake  in  his  bed,  with  a  light  burning 
in  the  room,  he  was  annoyed  with  the  apparition 
of  the  prisoner  and  of  two  more  that  wereatrangers 
to  him,  who  came  and  oppressed  him  so  that  he 
could  neither  stir  himself  nor  wake  afiy  one  elea ; 
and  that  be  was  the  night  afler  molested  again  in 
the  like  manner ;  the  said  Bishop  taking  him  br 
the  throat  and  pulling  bim  almost  out  of  the  bed. 
Hia  kinsman  offered  lor  this  cav^e  to  lodge  with 
him ;  and  that  nighl,  as  they  were  swale  dis- 
coursing together,  the  witness  wsa  once  more  vis- 
ited by  the  guests  which  had  formerly  been  so 
troublesome,  his  kinsman  being  at  the  same  time 
Btruch  speechlesB  and  unable  lo  move  hand  or  foot. 
He  hsd  laid  his  sword  by  him  ;  which  those  un- 
happy spectres  did  strive  much  to  wrest  from  him, 
but  he  Iield  it  too  bat  for  them.  He  then  grew 
to  call  the  people  of  his  house ;  but  although 
ibey  heard  him,  yet  they  had  not  power  lo  speak 
r  Btir,  until  at  laat,  one  of  the  people  crying  out 
what  is  the  matter  1"    the  spectres  all  vankhed. 

John  Louder  testified,  that  upon  some  little  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  about  her  fowls,  going  well 
to  bed,  he  awoke  in  the  uight  by  moonlight  and 
saw  clearly  the  likenesa  of  this  woman  gnevoualy 
oppressing  him  ;  in  which  miserable  condition  she 
held  him  unable  to  help  himself  till  near  day.  Ha 
told  Bishop  of  this  i  but  she  utterly  denied  it,  and 
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IhreaUned  hiro  very  much.  Quick]*  after  tbis  be- 
ing tt  home  on  a  Lord's  day  with  the  doors  shut 
atnut  hiiD,  he  mw  a  black  pig  approach  him,; 
which  endeavoring  to  kick,  it  rauished  away. 
Immediately  after,  aiUiiig  down,  he  caw  a  black 
thing  jump  io  at  the  wiudow  and  come  and  atand 
before  him.  The  body  was  likelhatof  aownkey, 
the  feet  like  a  cock's,  but  the  face  much  like  a 
man's.  He  being  m  extremely  aSVighted  that  he 
could  not  apeak,  this  monster  spoke  to  him  and 
Mid,  ■■  1  am  a  messenger  sent  unto  you,  fi>r  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  in  some  trouble  of  miod  ; 
Bud  if  you  will  b«  ruled  by  me  you  shall  want  for 
Du'hing  in  this  world."  Whereupoo  he  endea- 
vored to  clap  his  hands  upon  it;  but  he  could  feel 
no  substance,  and  it  jumped  out  of  the  window 
again ;  but  immediately  came  in  by  (he  porch 
though  the  doors  were  shut,  and  said,  "you  had 
better  lake  my  counsel."  Ha  then  stnick  at  it 
with  a  stick  ;  but  struck  only  the  groundsel,  and 
broke  the  stick.  The  arm  with  which  he  struck 
was  preaenlly  disabled  ;  and  it  vanished  sway. 
He  presently  went  out  at  the  back  dour,  and  spied 
this  Bishop  in  her  orchard,  going  towsrd  her 
house  ;  but  ho  had  not  power  to  set  one  fool  for- 
ward uoto  her.  Wli'  reupon,  returning  into  the 
house,  he  was  immediately  accosted  by  the  mon- 
ster he  haj]  seen  before,  which  roblin  was  going 
to  fly  at  him  ;  whereat  he  cric^  out,  "tho  whole 
armorofGod  be  between  meand  you  I"  So  it  sprung 
back  and  flew  over  ihe  apple-tree,  shaking  many 
apiilee  oS'tlic  tree  in  its  flying  over.  At  its  leap, 
it  flung  dirt  with  its  feet  against  the  stomach  of 
the  man  ;  whereon  he  was  then  struuk  dumb,  and 
M  continued  fiir  three  daysitogether. 

■*  Upon  the  producing  of  this  testimony,"  says 
Cotton  Hather,  "  Bishop  denied  that  ahe  knew 
this  deponent  Yet  their  two  orchards  joined,  and 
they  had  often  had  their  little  quarrels  for 
years  together." 

Willrani  Stacy  testified,  that  receiving  money 
of  this  Bishop  for  work  done  by  him,  he  was  gone 
but  a  matter  of  three  roods  from  her,  and  looking  for 
his  money  found  it  unaccountably  gone  from 
Some  lime,  sftcr.  Bishop  asked  him  whether  his 
father  would  grind  her  grist  for  her  t  He  de- 
manded why  1  She  replied  because  folks  couni 
meftwiich.  He  answered,  "  no  question  but  h* 
will  grind  it  for  you."  Bi:ing  then  gone  about  six 
roode  from  her  with  a  load  in  his  cart,  suddenly 
the  off-wheel  slumpt  and  sunk  down  into  a  hole, 
upon  plain  ground  ;  so  ihat  the  witness  was  (breed 
to  get  help  for  the  recovering  of  the  wheel.  But, 
stepping  back  to  look  for  the  hole  which  might 

S'ive  him  this  disaster,  there  was  none  at  all  to  be 
ound.  Some  lime  aftor,  he  was  waked  in  the 
night ;  but  it  seemed  as  light  as  day,  and  he  per- 
fectly saw  the  shape  of  this  Bishop  in  the  room 
troubling  of  him  ;  but  upon  her  going  out  all  was 
dark  again.  He  charged  Bishop  afterwards  with 
it;  and  she  denied  it  not,  but  was  very  angry. 
Quickly  alter,  this  witness  having  been  threatened 
by  Bishop,  as  he  was  in  a  dark  night  going  to  the 
barn,  he  was  very  suddenly  taken  or  lil^d  Jrom  the 
ground  and  thrown  against  a  stone  wall ;  after 
that,  he  was  again  hoisted  up  and  thrown  down  a 
bank  at  the  end  of  his  houpe.  After  this,  again 
passingby  this  Bishop,  his  horse,  with  a  small  load, 
striving  to  draw,  all  his  gears  flew  to  pieces  and 
the  carl  full  down ;  and  this  deponent  going  Iben 
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lift  a  bag  of  com  of  about  two  boshelB,  could  not 
dge  it  with  all  bis  might.  Many  other  prsiaka 
of  this  Bishop  the  witness  was  ready  to  relate. 
He  also  lestifled,  that  he  verily  believed  tb« 
said  Bishop  was  the  instrameot  of  bis  daoghter 
PrisciUa's  death :  ''of  which  suspicion,  pregnant 
lasons  were  assigned." 

John  Bly  and  William  BIy  testified,  Uiat  beiag 
employed  by  Bridget  Bishop  to  help  take  down  lh« 
cellar  wall  of  the  old  house  wherein  she  formerly 
lived,  they  did  in  bolet  of  tlie  said  old  wall  find 
several  poppets,  made  up  of  rags  and  hog's  bri*- 
ties,  with  headless  pins  in  them,  the  points  being' 
outward ;  "  wberecd'  the  prisoner  could  now  give 
DO  account  unlo  the  Court  that  was  reasonable  or 
tolerable," 

Before  we  quit  this  able  and  interesting 
ilume,  let  us  note  two  points  ;  either  Co- 
lonial America  produced  no  case  of  private 
crime  so  atrocious  as  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  atrocity,  or  Mr.  Chandler  has  not  re- 
corded it :  bow  rapidly  opinion  changes  if 
the  change  be  marked  at  some  elapsed  time, 
and  not  in  its  gradual  procuress,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  talk  of  the  wonderful  fluctuations 
in  public  opinion  during  the  preseot  cen- 
tury, and  no  doubt  they  have  been  very 
great;  but  they  are  nothing'  so  great  as 
took  place  during  a  similar  apace  of  time 
in  the  Plantations  respecting  Quakers  and 
Witchcraft — although  some  suppose  the 
age  of  the  Stuarts  was  an  age  of  stagnation- 
The  fact  is,  history  is  progress;  and  it 
would  form  a  curious  chapter  of  it  to  note 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world's  mind  at  comparatively  short  periods. 
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Ftdid  Ibt  epccuior. 
Food  and  its  InfiueTtct  on  Htaitk  and  Disease  ; 
or  an  Account  of  tht  Effects  of  different 
kinds  of  Mirneru  on  tht  Huaian  Body. 
With  Dietetic  Rules  for  the  Pretervaiion  of 
Health.    By  Matthew  Truman,  M.  D. 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  volume  on  a  very 
vital  subject,  and  in  which  the  moat  philo- 
sophical engage  some  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
unless  they  belong    to  that  unfortunately 
large  class  (which  Dr.  Truman  expressly 
excludes  from  consideration)  whose  ill  con- 
dition  arises  from  a  "  paucity  rather  than  » 
superabundance  of  food."    In  this  essay  on 
aliment,  an  immense  number  of  facts  are 
brought  together,  relating  to  some  of  the 
four  thousand  articles  with  which  ipan  at 
various  times  and  under  various  circumstan- 
ces has  gratified  his  palate  or  satisfied  hia 
hunger.     The  curious  epicure  may  obtain 
from  Dr.  Truman's  essay  on  Food,  a  precis 
of  the  bistorv,  not  of  eating,  but  of  things 
:  eaten ;  and  leatn  the  reason  why  certain 
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Mtwna]  dnintias,  to  him  uftiiMoui— «b 
whale-blnbber — are  desired  bj  the  peoplei 
which  indulffe  in  them.  Here  too  he  will 
find  a  judicious  and  discriminating  advo- 
ncy  of  rookery  as  a  chemical  art,  whose 
object,  like  that  of  all  arts,  is  to  develope 
for  ihe  gratiGcation  of  nan  the  qualities 
foaod  in  nature  ;  a  medical  inquiry  into  the 
DDiriiive  properties  of  the  diflerent  classes 
of  food — animals,  vegetables,  fish,  and  ao 
forth;  together  with  some  hints  touching 
the  management  of  his  own  diet,  end  an  in- 
tereaiing  exhibition  of  some  physiological 
wonders  in  our  microcosm  or  little  world. 
The  eiecution  of  the  whole,  moreover,  is  as 
^reesble  as  the  matter  is  attractive  ;  the 
ttyle,  with  a  gossipy  character,  possessing 
acloaenesa  and  nentness  which  rise  to  easy 
tieamsss  in  the  chemical  or  physiological 
upotitione. 

The  reader  must  not  extend  this  praise, 
or  eipeet  from  the  work,  what  it  does  not 
possess,  and  probably  never  aimed  at :  es- 
seniislly  it  has  no  prmcipte  of  any  novelty ; 
tbs  account  of  the  elements  of  animal  nod 
regetable  food — the  fibrin,  albumen.  Ice.  of 
SDimsls — ihe  gluten,  mucilage,  dec.  in  ve- 
geubles— with  the  respective  proportions 
of  Douriehment  they  yield,  and  their  re~ 
tpectire  facilities  of  digestion — may  he 
foand  in  many  books  on  chemistry  and 
dietetics.  Some  of  the  phyaiological  ex- 
positions, though  not  new,  are  less  popu* 
licly  known  i  and  many  of  the  facts  are  not 
to  be  called  new  in  strictness,  for  we  all 
iinew  that  Frenchmen  eat  frogs,  and  can- 
Dibd*  baman  flesh.  The  attraction  ties  in 
the  clear  arrangement,  the  novel  air  itn- 
pirted  to  the  facts  by  bringing  so  many  of 
them  logelber,  and  the  easy  pleasantness  of 
■tyls  with  which  they  are  presented. 

Hie  defect  of  the  book,  to  us,  is  its  want 
of  conclusion.  When  we  have  read  it 
■hrongh,  we  are  much  where  we  were  as 
ngards  specific  rules  of  diet.  Dt.  Truman 
■*yi,  indeed,  that  many  constitutions  have 
n  idiosyncracy  which  enables  them  to  take, 
•ndeven  with  benefit,  things  that  are  inju- 
Hons  to  others :  but  this  we  knew  before. 
He  cautions  the  reader  against  improper 
ibftinence,  as  likely  to  be  injurious: 
^iins,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
■onnced  a  somewhat  similar  opinion,  wbeti 
he  warned  mankind,  in  varying  their  mode 
of  life  (by  sleep,  watching,  food,  fasting, 
»c.)  to  tend  towards  the  benign  extreme. 
Onr  author  dwells  upon  the  advantage  of 
infloenciDg  the  body  by  diet  rather  than 
Bedicine :  bnt  Bacon,  and  probably  others 
Ixfere  him,  propoanded  a  similar  rule,  and 
for  the  lewon  that  "dieta  alter  the  body 


more  and  trouble  it  less."  Dr.  Truman, 
however,  gives  the  modus  operandi  of  diet 
— which,  no  doubt,  imparts  more  impresM 
and  conviction  to  the  rule.  The  principal 
ti  we  have  deduced  from  Food  and  itt 
Inftutnct  on  Htailh  and  Distaae,  is  the  po- 
pular and  genial  one — Live  variously  and 
well ;  eat  mixed  food ;  Nsture  iotended 
man  to  live  on  varietyj  and  do  not  be  de- 
luded into  Cornaro  systems  of  diet,  for  Ihe 
old  Venetian  had  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy, 
and  was  an  invalid  to  boot. 

The  instance  of  Cornaro,  who  improved  his 
health  so  much  by  great  fmgslity  uf  dii't,  is  there- 
fiire  frequently  most  improperly  qiiotpd ;  for, 
though  the  plan  of  living  he  Ibllowed  roigliC  suit 

B  persons.  It  would  infallibly   caiuii)  iliseaap, 

ultimately  death,  if  rigorously  adopted  by  aiost 
r  ^If?.  The  account  bn  has  left  of  tlie  small 
quantilics  of  food  he  was  in  the  habit  uf  subsisting 
OD,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  injurious  ibo 
majority  of  individusls  would  find  an   attempt  to 

*ii  a  similar  manner.  He  tells  us  lliat  he  was 
mely  unhealthy  and  decrepid  up  to  the  age  of 
forty,  when  he  dolennincd  on  silopting  a  most  ab- 
EtemiouB  plan  of  diet,  and  eatinjj;  evory  ihiag  by 
■— igbt.  The  entire  quantity  of  looii  be  took  daily 
laislcd  of  twelve  ounces  of  brend,  eggt,  &c., 
and  fourteen  oancra  of  liquids,  makinjf  allCjjether 
only  twenty.six  ounces  of  food,  solid  and  liquid. 
By  following  this  course,  bo  recovered  hiB  health, 
and  lived  tone  one  hundred  snd  four  years  of  ago. 
Many  may  Bupposo  that  the  long  life  he  attained 
proves  the  healtliinesa  of  his  mode  of  living;  it 
wan  certainly  healthy  for  him,  and  mij;bt  be  so  for 
any  other  person  In  a  similar  stale  of  body  lo  him- 
Mclf :  hut  lie  niiiKt  always  be  considered  as  a  tort 
of  invalid,  in  whom  the  powers  of  nniriiion  were 
very  weak,  and  unable  to  aBsimilate  s  larger  quan- 
tity of  nouriEhiiient ;  for  if  he  bad  ever  required 
more  food,  he  could  not  have  borne  it — as  was 
proved  by  the  addition  of  mprcly  two  ounces  of 
solid  food  to  hie  usual  allowance  always  causing 
him  fever;  and  yet  a  more  generous  diot  would 
undouhledly  have  been  very  beneficiel  to  him,irhe 
could  have  supported  it.  It  is  by  no  meana  de- 
Irable  to  try  and  subaist  upon  too  little  food ;  for 
this  practice  occasionally  inducea  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  tho  Blomach,  which  reiidera  it  incapabla 
of  bearing  tlio  etimutua  of  the  quantity  of  nonriali- 
;nt  OBceB?aTy  ibr  a  vigorous  state  of  body." 

As  we  know  not  that  our  general  account 
of  Dr.  Truman's  book  has  conveyed  a  suf- 
ficiently distinct  idea  of  its  nature  and  exe- 
cution (which  is  indeed  not  very  easily  con- 
veyed by  description),  we  will  draw  pretty 
freely  npon  its  varied  contents,  that  they 
may  speak  for  themselves. 

BBrrii.c  rooD. 
The  animals  belonging  to  the  dsss  Reptilia 
which  sfford  Ibod  to  man  are  not  nomnroos.  The 
turtle  supplies  a  very  nutritiotN  and  wholesome  nr- 
tioleof  diet;  and,  now  that  the  voyage  between 
tbii  coantry  and  the  West  ladies  is  made  in  such 
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«  abort  lime  b^  steambottts^  it  wiJl  bo  douU  be  im- 
porteil  ID  greater  abundance,  with  much  advaDtage 
to  our  population  at  large.  Turtle  wai  first  inlro- 
daced  into  Ibie  country,  as  an  article  of  food, 
about  the  middle  of  me  aerenteenlh  century. 
The  folloving  extract  from  the  Gaitleman't 
Magaxine  Ibr  the  year  1753  shows  it  was  at  that 
time  considered  a  great  rarity: — "Friday.'Au- 
guat  31.  A  turtle  neighing  35'^  pounds  was  ate 
at  the  King's  Anns  Tavern,  Pall  Mall:  the 
month  or  an  oven  was  taken  down  to  admit  the 
part  to  be  baked."  The  greater  number  of  tur- 
tle consumed  in  I^ndon  are  brought  from  Ja- 
maica ;  where  much  care  is  bestowed  on  breed- 
ing and  preserving  them :  they  are  sold  in  the 
shops  in  that  island  at  a  less  cost  tlian  beef  or 
mutton,  tjome  of  them  are  so  large,  that  one 
would  be  a  sufficient  repast  for  a  hundred  per- 
«ona,  and  admit  of  fourteen  men  standing  with 
ease  at  the  same  time  on  its  back. 
Serpents  are  enten  in  many  parts  of  the 


world:  the  American  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
rattlesnakes,  cooked  as  we  dress  eels.  The  ana- 
conda, and  other  boas,  afford  a  wholesome  diet 
to  the  natives  of  the  countries  they  inhabiL  Ad- 
ders are  staled  to  be  used  as  food  in  many  parts 
of  Franr^e  and  Italy.  Crocodiles,  the  guana, 
and  other  lizards,  are  eaten  in  South  Amt  ' 
snd  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  bull-Trog  is 
aidered  in  America  as  good  as  turtle. 

THB  DBLDDEP  rABiai&Ra. 

The  Rann  eeculanta,  or  edible  IVog,  ia  i 
voriie  anicle  of  diet  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Toads  seem  also  to  be  eaten  by  the 
French,  though  unwittingly.  Professor  Dume- 
rilused  to  relate,  inhia  lecloreaatthe  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  that  the  frogs  brought  to  the  markets 
in  Paris  are  caught  in  the  siaffni 
Montmorcnci,  in  the  fiois  de  Vincennes,  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  &.c.  The  oeople  employed  in  this 
traffic  separate  the  hinu-quartcrs  and  legs  of  the 
frog  from  the  body,  denude  ihem  of  their  skin, 
arrange  them  on  skewers  as  I, irks  are  done  in 
this  country,  and  then  bring  them  in  Ihnt  state  to 
market.  In  seeking  for  frogs,  these  dealers  of\en 
meet  with  toads ;  which  they  do  not  reject,  but 

Sireparc  them  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
rogs;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  detcrmme  whe- 
ther the  hind-qunrlers  of  these  creatures,  after 
"       ' '     is  stripped  off,  belong  to  frogs  or  toads, 


IHaiOT    FOOD. 

Humboldt  says,  the  children  in  some  parts  of 
South  America  raay  be  seen  dragging  enor- 
mous centipedes  from  their  holes  aniTcraunchiag 
them  between  their  teeth  without  compunction. 
The  white  ant  is  eaten  by  the  Indiana  m  Brazil, 
Guana,  on  the  banks  of  ine  Rio  Negro,  and  Cas- 
eiquiaire.  The  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are 
very  partial  to  a  caterpillar  found  on  the  palm- 
tree.  The  CafTre  hordes  of  South  Africa  feed 
upon  locusts,  ants,  and  a  variety  of  insects  to 
numerous  for  detail.  Locusts  and  grasshopper 
are  eaten  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia 
Madagascar,  and  China.  The  Chinese  also  ea 
the  chryaali»ea  of  the  silk-worm,  the  larva  of  the 
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spbynx-moth,  and  a  grab  found  at  the  root  of 
the  sugar-cane.  Snails  are  taken  as  food  in 
many  parts  ofEurope.  The  earth-worm  is  eaten 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  Greenlandera, 
Negroes,  and  Chinese  eat  the  pedicolus  bu- 
maous ;  the  Javans  have  also  been  accused  of 
eating  these  insects,  but  this  they  deny,  though 
they  conjess  to  biting  them. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  oT 
diet  derived  from  the  animal  Kingdom,  and  has 
many  remarkable  properties  worthy  of  notice 
belonging  to  iL  la  the  course  of  this  work  it 
will  be  shown,  ibat  the  higher  orders  of  animals 
require  a  mixture  of  diSerent  alimentary  eub> 
stances  for  their  nutrition  ;  for  when  they  are 
limited  to  any  one  kind  offood,  their  condition  ia 
either  deteriorated,  or  disorganization  of  stnM- 
ture  ensues.  Milk  is  the  only  aliment  which 
offers  an  exception  to  this  rule — that  is  to  say, 
which  is  capable  of  supporting  life  alone.  Dr. 
Prout  has  well  remarked,  that  all  other  alimen- 
tary matters  exist  for  themselves,  or  for  the  use 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  of  which  they  form  a 
constituent  part.  Milk,  however,  ia  prepared  by 
nature  expressly  as  food,  being  of  no  other  use 
to  animals  whatever.  It  would  natumllybe  ex- 
pected, that  since  milk  possesses  the  nutrient 
properly  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  its  composition 
must  be  peculiar,  and  contain  a  greater  diversity 
of  the  principles  forming  alimentary  matter  than 
other  kinds  of  food.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact; 
for  every  sort  of  animal  milk  is  composed  of  al- 
bumen, oil,  and  sugar,  suspended  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  proportions  in  which 
ihese  dit^e  substances  are  united  in  diSerent 
kinds  of  milk  vary  exceedingly,  but  they  ha»e 
always  been  found  to  exist  in  the  milk  of  all 
animals. 

RATIO  KALE  OF  RiW  OYSTERS. 

Albumen  coagulates  on  being  exposed  for  s 
few  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  165  deg.  Fah- 
renheit ;  which  causes  dilferent  processes  of 
cookery  greatly  to  vary  the  digestible  properties 
of  substances  containing  an  abundance  of  iu 
Bggs  exposed  to  a  high  Ifimperature,  merely 
longenonghto  cause  partialcoagulaiion  of  the 
albumen,  are  much  lighter  and  more  digestible 
than  they  arc  after  the  application  of  heat  to 
them  has  been  continued  lo  complete  It,  or  as  it 
is  termed,  till  they  are  boiled  hard.  The  digCB> 
tible  qualities  of  oysters  may  be  modified  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  a  raw  state,  or  when  the  al- 
bumen they  contain  is  uueoagulated,  a  great 
number  maybe  eaten  without  causing  any  bad 
effects.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  used  to  declare, 
he  did  not  care  about  eating  oysters  unless  he  ■ 
could  be  supplied  with  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
dozea  for  his  own  share ;  a  number  be  was  con- 
tinually in  the  habit  of  teJcing  at  one  meal,  witbr 
out  experiencing  any  aymptoms  of  indigestion. 
Numeroua  other  instances  could  be  adduced  oT 
persons  eating  similar  quantities  with  impunity. 
Stewed  oysters,  however,  in  which  the  aloumen 
is  coagulated,  could  no^  in  all  probability,  be 
partaken  of  with  similar  freedom,  without  caus- 
mg  a  great  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
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Bed  with  adv.inlage  hy  mppreeiins  the  growth 
of  one  part,  which  caiueBinereaBed  development 
of  other  paru. 
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TAPIOC*. 

Starch  ib  oOen  combined  with  poiaonoua  eub- 
•tsDcea ;  aod  many  anxious  mothers  will  be  sur- 
pcised  to  hear  that  the  mild,  bland,  demulcent 
tapioca,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  jatropha 
nanibot,  a  plant  indigenoas  to  the  Brazils, 
Goiana,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known,  causing 
death  in  a  few  minutes  aAer  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed. The  roots  of  this  plant,  which  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  sap,  are  peeled  and  subjected 
lo  pressure  in  bags  made  ol'  rushes.  The  juice 
ihuB  forced  out  is  so  deadly  a  poison^  that  it  is 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  pbisoo  lor  their  ar- 
rows. Oq  Eieinf  ullowed  to  stand,  however,  it 
soon  deposits  a  white  starch,  whicn,  when  pro- 
periy  washed,  is  quite  innocent.  This  starch  is 
then  dried  in  smoke,  and  al^rwards  passed 
throng  a  sieve ;  and  is  the  substance  from  which 
laptoca  aod  the  cassava  bread  of  the  Indians  is 
ptepored.  The  discovery  of  the  process  for 
Kparating  this  powder  from  the  jatropha  mani- 
bot  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
bnmaD  race,  since  it  enables  us  to  obtain  a  niost 
valuable  article  of  food  fVom  a  plant  that  is  of  a 
tugbly  poisonotiB  nature,  but  which  contnins  an 
enormous  quantity  of  nulritiouH  matter ;  for  it  is 
asMrted  taaX  one  acre  of  manihot  will  afford 
ooarishmeni  for  more  persons  than  six  acres  of 

IIODEBN    ePICDIIE&I4    BZFLOITS. 

Baropeans  may  jusily  lay  claim  to  the  merit 
d*  having  been  most  instrumental  in  conveying 
the  different  animalB  and  vegetables  mast  usefi^ 
as  articles  of  diet  from  one  country  to  nnother. 
From  Europe  and  Asia  Ihey  have  carried  our 
rammoQ  riiminants,  and  fowls,  corn,  sugar,  rice. 
tamarinds,  tea,  co^e,  some  spices,  oranges,  ana 
amny  other  vegetables,  lo  America  and  Aus- 
traiaeia.  They  have  brought  back  from  Amer- 
ica in  reiom,  the  turkey,  maize,  potatoes,  mani- 
hotj  the  pine-apple,  &c^  and  transported  them  lo 
dmrent  regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australasia,  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  fitted 
for  their  existence  and  growth.  They  have  thus 
conTecrad  a  great  benefit  on  the  human  race  in 
general ;  for  the  more  completely  this  inter- 
cfaasge  is  carried  ont,  the  more  will  the  means 
for  oouriahing  the  body  be  multiplied,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  improve  its  condition. 

■  PFECTB    OF   CDLTDBE. 

The  almond,  with  its  tough  coriaceous  husk, 
baa  been  changed  fay  long  eultureinto  the  peach, 
with  its  beautiful,  son,  and  delicious  pulp ;  the 
acrid  sloe,  into  the  luscious  plum;  and  the  narsh, 
btUercrab,  into  the  golden  pippin.  Attention  to 
DDIrilion  has  produced  quite  as  marked  changes 
ia  ihe  pear,  cherry,  and  other  fruit-tfees ;  many 
of  which  have  not  only  been  altered  in  their 

Silitiea  andappearance,  but  even  in  their  habits, 
lery,  ao  agreeable  to  most  palates,  is  a  modi- 
ficatioD  of  the  apium  eraveolens,  the  taste  of 
which  is  BO  acrid  and  oitter  that  it  cannot  be 
euen.  Onr  canUBowerB  and  cabbages,  which 
weigfa  many  ponnds,  are  largely-developed  cole- 
wocti,  that  grow  wild  on  the  sea-shore,  and  do 
DM  weigh  more  than  half  an  ounce  aach.  The 
Tosa  has  been  produced  by  cultivation  from  the 
tommoD  wild-brier.  Many  plants  may  be  modi- 
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This,  in  its  leading  feature,  the  personal 
record  of  its  author,  is  a  very  remarkable 
book,  and  one  which  is  better  calculated  to 
show  the  utility  of  niissioai  to  Africa  tbao 
any  work  that  has  appeared  for  many  years 
back.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  inan  who  has 
been  fur  twenty-three  years  a  faithful  and 
diligeat  laborer  among;  the  heathen,  as  the 
agent,  in  South  Africa,  of  the  London  Mis* 
aionnry  Society, — of  a  man  of  quick  intelli- 
gence, and  remarkable  sagacity,  and  one 
who  appears  to  have  been  in  every  way  ein- 
p;ularly  well  adapted  to  the  difficult  situation 
into  which  Providence  has  thrown  him 
From  youth  to  middle  ago  he  has  spent  bis 
life  in  privations,  vicissitudes,  and  dangers, 
of  which  stay-at-home  people  can  hardly 
form  an  idea ;  and  which  few  men  oobbsss 
the  courage,  fortitude,  and  physical  hardi- 
hood  to  encounter,  and  much  less  to  perse- 
vere  under. 

The  missionary  to  barbarous  or  half-civi- 
lized countries  is  the  true  hero  of  modern 
times.  He  is  the  successor  of  the  hardy 
and  enterprising  navigator  and  diseoVerer 
of  the  middle  ages;  though  he  follows  in 
their  track  for  much  nobler  purposes,  and 
in  the  strength  of  a  pnter  spirit.  But,  in- 
dependently altogether  of  his  eacred  voca- 
tion, we  have  Beldora  read  any  narratiTe 
which  more  powerfully  stirs  the  sympathies 
than  this  of  Mofiat ;  or  which  interests  the 
reader  more  deeply,  in  the  perils,  conflicts, 
and  personal  adventures  of  the  actor,  and 
in  the  display  of  those  varied  intellectna] 
and  physical  qualities  and  resources  which, 
in  the  face  of  what  seemed  insurmounUble 
obstacles,  has  enabled  him  to  work  what 
looks  like  miracles,  among  the  barbaroDS 
tribes  for  whose  improvement  he  has  labor- 
ed with  untiring  courage ;  often  cast  down, 
but  never  despairing.  He  and  his  coadju- 
tors may  now  be  hailed  as  the  cirilizers  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  South  Africa,  whom 
they  have  couquered  and  civilized  by  Chris- 
tianizing. But  these — civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity— are  phrases  which  ought  to  be 
synonymous. 

From  the  published  Reports  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  aad  the  African  Narratives 
of  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  late  of  Kings- 
land,  some  of  out  readers  must  probably 
have  some  preTions  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  woric.    At  a  very  early  age  he 
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was  sent  out  to  Africa  by  the  LordoD  So- 
ciety. The  principal  scene  of  bis  miaMoo- 
ary  labors  has  been  among  the  Btchuanoi  ; 
and  hie  bead-quarters  is  now  the  flourishing 
Kuruman  Station,  which  ho  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  planting.  But  his  has  been  a 
wandeiinglire,  and  one  wholly  spent  among 
"  savage  tribes  and  roving  barbarians ; 
nor  does  John  Campbell,  over-rate  Mof- 
fat's estraordinary  powers  and  achieve- 
ments when  he  says, — -"  To  rnasier  the  lan- 
guage he  wandered  (he  deserts  with  the  rav- 
age tribes,  sharing  their  perils  and  priva- 
tions. He  outdid  Paul  in  accommodating 
himself  lo  all  men,  in  order  to  save  some. 
Paul  never  became  a  savage  in  lot,  to  save 
savages.  Many  might  indeed  thus  stoop  to 
conquer,  but  few  conld  retain  both  their 
piety  and  philosophy  in  such  society !" 
On  Campbell's  second  journey  to  Africa, 
Mr.  Mofiat  was  his  companion  from  Cape 
Town  into  the  interior.  Though  much 
younger  in  years,  and  perhaps  inferior  to 
Campbell  in  some  secondary  attainments, 
we  should  infer  that  Moffat  is  a  man  of  lof- 
tier intellect,  and  one  who  possesses,  in  a 
far  higher  degree,  those  qualities  which  en- 
able the  missionary  to  acquire  and  retain  in- 
fluence over  a  barbarous  people.  His  per- 
sonal courage  alone,  and  skill  in  the  chase 
«nd  in  many  useful  arts,  must  have  given 
him  an  immense  advantage  with  the  Afri- 
cans. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  sojourn  among 
the  Bechuanas  and  Namaqna?,  and  (he 
neighboring  tribes,  Mr.  Moflat  has  made  se- 
Toral  journeys  to  Cape  Town  on  private  bu- 
siness, or  for  objects  connected  with  his 
fnissii) nary  labors.  On  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  be- 
fore he  left  England,  and  who  has  been  his 
faithful  companion  in  the  desert.  In  the 
wildsof  Africa  he  has  had  a  Jarge  family,  and 
experienced  a  full  share  of  domestic  afflic- 
tion and  calamity,  though  his  wife  must 
have  been  not  only  a  very  great  addition  to 
his  happiness,  bnt  to  his  usefulness  as  a  la- 
borer among  the  heathen.  The  year  be- 
fore last,  Mr.  Moffat,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  departure,  visited  England,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  labors,  and  more 
extraordinary  ultimate  success.  This,  we  un- 
derstand, he  has  frequentlydone  orally,  hut 
better  by  the  publication  of  the  interestinr 
work  before  ns,  which  he  has  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy  to  the  multitudes  of  friends  of 
alt  classes  who  have  shown  him  kindness, 
before  he  shall  finally  return  to  the  far-dis- 
tant scene  of  his  labors,  bis  conflicts,  and 
hi*  tiiampht.    The  couotry  of  his  adoption 


has  become  that  of  bis  aSections ;  the  wil- 
derness, now  no  longer  a  wilderness,  his  he- 
loved  home.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Moflat 
is  now  far  oa  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Af- 
rica. 

In  an  old  note-hook  of  John  CampbelPs, 
there  appears  this  notice  of  Mr.  Moflat, 
which  we  cite  in  the  first  place: — "  His  edu- 
cation does  not  qualify  him  to  preach  at  Cope 
Town  ;  hut  I  believe  him  to  he  a  first-rate 
lionary  to  the  heathen.  He  is  also  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture,  carpentery  work, 
the  sextant,  map-making,"  ic.&c.  Altnow. 
ledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  appear  to 
have  been  among  Mr.  Moffat  s  useful  ac- 
quirements; and  with  bis  own  hands  he 
printed  the  Gospels,  which  he  had  translate 
ed  into  the  language  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  school-boobs,  hymn-books,  and  other 
useful  tracts.  To  own  the  truth,  we  are 
not  certain  that  Campbell  was  abletoappre- 
ciate  the  full  merits  of  this  hreaker-up  of 
the  fallow-ground,  in  a  field  to  which  he 
was  himself  but  a  transient  though  a  most 
useful  visitor.  As  to  MotTal  nol  being  qua- 
lified to  preach  at  Cape  Town,  if  such  be  the 
fact,  the  fauit  must  rest  with  the  audience, 
and  not  with  the  Preacher; — the  actor 
in,  end  the  author  of,  the  remarkable  nar- 
rative before  us.  Preaching — and  wc 
wish  this  was  as  generally  understood 
among  the  clergy  as  it  is  among  the 
laity — admits  of  much  greater  variety  than 
is  usually  imagined,  and  of  a  far  wider 
range  of  topics.  If  a  man  who  has  spent  an 
active  life,  replete  with  wild  adventure  and 
daring  enterprise,  among  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  Africa,  propagating  the  Gospel  by 
exhibiting  its  fruits  in  bis  lessons  and  in 
his  life,  be  not  on  adept  in  the  convention- 
alities and  usages  of  monotonous  sermoniz- 
ing, as  they  are  practised  among  us  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
almost  unchanged — if  he  may  not  be  what 
is  colled  a  "good  preacher,  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  far  higher  character,  which  not 
one  "goodpreacber'Mna  thousand  is  fitted 
to  become.  A  feeling  of  undue  humility 
has  led  Mr.  Moffat  to  make  superfluous 
apologies  for  the  imperfections  of  bis  style, 
and  for  his  inability  to  enter  upon  philoso- 
phical disquisition  and  analysis.  He  has 
done  much  better  ;  he  has  supplied  philoso- 
phers, and  all  orders  of  men,  with  copious 
materials,  and  much  novel  matter  for  reflec- 
tion ;  and  the  actor  in  the  wild  scenes  he 
describes,  the  witness  of  the  strange  facts 
he  relates,  could  not  fail  of  apt  expressions 
to  convey  his  own  vivid  feelinss  and  recol- 
lections of  the  events  he  had  witnessed ; 
could  not,  in  short,  fail  to  be  imaginative  and 
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eloquent  in  the  best  sense.  Moffat  is  so  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
which  says  something  for  the  early  nurlui 


of  the  higher  faculi 
residence  in  the  wilderness  hi 
the  originality  am 


md  hi: 


nderfully 

al  constitution.  An  able  roan  he 
must  have  been  under  all  circumstances; 
but  had  he  lived  al  home,  aiming  to  become 
SQch  a  preacher  an,  for  a  season,  is  pretty 
mre  to  captivate  a  town  or  civilized  audi- 
ence, he  would  probably  have  been  lamed 
down  into  respectable  mediocrity. 

He  was  accepted  by  ibe  Directors  of  the 
Society,  and  set  apart  for  his  work  al  the 
tame  time  with  the  lamented  Williams,  the 
"Martyr  of  Erromanga."  His  career  has 
been  more  arduous,  his  conflict  more  pro- 
tracted ;  and  when  the  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion is  closely  examined,  bis  final  succ 
appears  to  us  more  remarkable.  He  I 
eminently  been  a  breaker-up  of  the  falli 
ground;  one  who  bears  the  burden  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  His  volume  must,  tve  ima- 
gine, engage  the  attention  of  many  who  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  missionary 
enterprise,  from  the  curious  and  novel  as- 
pects in  which  it  presents  a  portion  of  the 
great  human  family,  and  fro:n  its  copious 
additions  to  natural  history.  Intelligent 
travellers,  passing  through  these  tribes,  di 
scribe  superQcialTy  tlieir  condition  and  mar 
ners;  but  men  like  MoSal,  who  have  spent 
lifetime  among  them,  studied  and  used  thoi 
language,  and  adopted  their  usages  so  fa 
as  this  was  advisable,  becoming,  as  it  wen 
childrenof  their  family,  are  able  to  do  muc 
more.  The  missionaries,  if  tolerably  ei 
lightened  men,  are  certainly  much  betier 
qualified  to  tell  us  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  labor,  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  travellers. 

Mr.  MoSiit's  volume  opens  with  a  gener- 
al view  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  ol 
Southern  Africa;  and  a  retrospective  his- 
tory of  missions  to  that  division  of  the 
great  continent.  He  begins  with  Schmidt, 
who  was  sent  forth  by  the  Moravians  to  the 
Hottentots  upwards  of  a  century  since. 
The  fascinating  history  of  Schmidt's  suc- 
cessful labors  has  long  been  familisr  to  the 
world.  They  were  suspended  by  the  jcal- 
DQsy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ;  but 
fifty  years  afterwards,  when  Missionaries 
were  sgain  sent  out,  the  good  fruits  of 
Schmidt's  labors  were  still  visible,  and  hie 
memory  paved  the  way  for  the  favorable  re^ 
ception  of  Vanderkemp  and  others.  The  re 
trospect  of  the  various  South-African  Mis- 
Hons,  from  their  commencement  until  th( 
period  vrhea  Mr.  MoSat  became  himself  an 
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actor  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  the 
ipal  hero  of  his  own  tale,  is  interest- 
ing, though  it  falls  below  the  personal  nar- 
rative, both  from  the  tamer  nature  of  the 
evenis,  and  the  greater  animation  oftheau- 
when  he  comes  to  be  the  nctor,  instead 
of  the  chronicler,  of  those  daring  and  peri- 
adventures.  From  (he  Hottentots  the 
re  gradually  extended  to  the 
Bushmen,  the  Namaquas,  Gorannas,  Gri- 
and  Bechuanaa;  the  native  converts 
becoming  efficient  instruments  in  spreading 
religious  knowledge  among  their  savage 
made  neighbors.  In  1806,  the  Or- 
ange River  was  first  crossed  by  the  mis- 
and  the  mission  of  Namaqua-Iand 
established,  under  very  disastrous  ctrcum- 
atancBB,  by  the  brothers  Albrechts.  A 
i,  predatory  chief,  named  Africaner,  a 
!  which  afterwards  became  familiar  and 
to  the  friends  ofAfrican  Missions,  was 
at  that  time  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers on  the  frontier  of  the  colony.  The 
history  of  this  noble  African  is  not  a  little 
omantic.  The  first  missionaries  were 
eady  to  despond,  and  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise under  the  many  and  grievous  discour- 
igeraenls  j  and,  among  other  reasons,  from 
heir  proximity  to  this  noted  freebooter 
ind  cattle-stealer.  One  day  this  dreaded 
personage  appeared  at  the  station,  and  thus 
addressed  them  : 

"  As  you  are  sent  by  the  English,  I  welcome 
you  to  the  country  ;  for  though  1  hate  the  Dutch, 
my  fornicr  oppresBora,  I  love  the  English ;  for  1 
hrtve  always  heard  that  they  are  the  friends  of 
the  poor  black  man,"  ,  .  .  Jnger,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  old  man,  from  his  shrewdness  and 
prowess,  oblnined  the  reins  of  the  government 
of  his  tribe  at  an  early  age.  He  and  his  father 
once  roamed  on  (heir  native  hills  and  dales, 
within  100  miles  of  Cape  Town ;  pastured 
their  own  flocks,  killed  their  own  game,  drank  of 
their  own  streams,  and  mingled  the  music  of 
(heir  heatlien  songs  with  ihe  winds  which  burst 
over  the  WitsertiDerg  and  Winterhoek  moun- 
tains, once  the  strongholds  of  his  clan.  As  the 
Dutch  settlers  increased,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  mrtke  room  for  themselves,  by  adopting  as 
iheir  own  the  lands  which  lay  beyona  them,  the 
Hotientols,  the  aborigines,  perfectly  incapable 
of  maintaining  their  ground  against  these  for- 
eign intruders,  were  compelled  to  give  place  by 
removing  to  a  distance,  or  yielding  themselves 
in  passive  obedience  lo  the  farmers.  From  time 
to  time  he  found  himself  and  his  people  becom- 
ine  more  remote  from  the  land  of  their  fore- 
faUiers,  till  he  became  united  and  subject  to  a 
farmer  named  P .  Here  he  and  his  dimin- 
ished clan  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  In  Afri- 
caner, P found  a  I'aithful,  and  an  inlre^d 

shepherd  ;  white  his  valor  in  defending  and  in- 
creasinir  the  herds  and  flocks  of  his  miisier,  en- 
hancedhis  value,  at  the  same  time  it  rapidly  ma- 
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tutcd  the  latent  principle  which  afterwarda  re- 
coiled on  that  devoted  family,  and  carried  devaa- 
tation  to  whatever  quarter  ne  directed  his  steps. 

Had  P treated  his  subjects  with  common 

btimanily,  not  to  say  with  gratitude,  be  night 
have  died  honorably,  and  prereaied  the  catas- 
trophe which  befell  the  family,  and  the  traiu  of 
robbery,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  which  quickly 
folio wea  that  metancboly  evenL 

We  omit  the  tragedy,  in  which  thn  far- 
ner,  by  trMchery,  provoked  hia  fate.  When 
tbo  horrible  outrage  was  completed, 

Afncaner,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  po^i. 
ble,  rallied  the  remnant  of  his  tribe,  and,  with 
what  they  could  take  with  them,  directed  their 
course  to  the  Orange  River,  and  were  soon  be- 
yond the  reach  or  pursuers,  who,  in  a  ihinly- 
scattered  population,  required  time  to  collect. 
He  fixed  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River;  and  a^crwards,  a  chief  ceding  to  him 
his  dominion  in  Qreat  Namaqua-land,  il  hence- 
forth became  hia  by  right,  as  well  as  by  con- 
quest 

The  subsequent  wild  adventares  of  this 
bold  and  generous  outlaw,  carry  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  the  daya  of  Johnny  Arm- 
strong and  Robin  Hood,  or  of  the  "  landleas" 
Macgregor;  but  hia  end  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.     The   man  who  lived  in 
continual  atrife  with  all  around  him,  whose 
band  waa  againat  every  man ;  whose  buai- 
neaa  was  rapine,  and  whose  passion   re- 
venge j  whose  name  was  a  terror  not  only 
to  the  coIoniatB  on  the  north,  but  to  the  n 
tive  tribeaoftbe  aouth;  "whose  nameci 
ried   diamay  into  the  solitary  places,"  I 
came  an  eminent  instance  of  the  power 
the  principlea  of  the   Gospel  over  a   mind 
which,  however   fierce  and  UDtaugbl,  had 
never  been   treacherous  nor   ungenerous. 
Mr.  Mofiat  relates,   that  after   this    great 
change  had  taVen  place — 

As  I  was  standing  with  a  Naroaqiia  chief, 
looking  at  Africaner,  in  a  supplicating  attitude, 
entreating  parties  ripe  for  a  battle,  to  live  at 
peace  wiUi  each  other ;  "  Look,"  said  the  won 
dering  chief,  pointing  to  Africaner, ''  there  is  the 
man,  once  the  lion,  at  whose  roar  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  distant  hamlets  Red  from  their  homes ! 
Yes,  and  I"  (patting  hia  chest  wiih  his  hand) 
"have,  for  fear  of  his  approach,  Red  with  my 
people,  our  wives  and  our  oabes,  to  the  mountain 
glen,  or  to  the  wilderneas,  and  spent  nights 
among  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  gaze  on  the 
eyes  of  this  lion,  or  bear  his  roar." 

Another  native  chief,  with  whom  Africa, 
ner  waa  at  deadly  fend,  was  named  Berend. 
Several  of  their  bloody  confitcts  and  cattle 
forays  are  described,  in  which  great  akillas 
well  as  Mowess  were  displayed  upon  both 
■idea.  Theirs  were  generally  drawn  bat< 
tlea,  and  they  continued  to  harass  end  to 
breathe  hatted  and  defiance  to  each  other. 


until  Berend  also  was  aubdued  by  the  power 
if  the  Goepet  of  Peace.  Probably  both  the 
chiefs  about  the  aame  time  began  to  per- 
ceive  the  unprofitable  nature  of  their  san- 
guinary quarrels.  Of  Nicholas  Berend,  a 
brother  of  the  chief,  and  one  of  hia  bestcap- 
I,  it  ia  told  that  be  waa  afterward  at* 
ed  to  different  missions  as  a  native 
teacher.    He  waa,  says  MotTat, 

A  very  auperior  man  both  in  appearance  and 
intellect.    I  have  frequently  travelled  with  him, 

id  many  a  dreary  mile  have  we  walked  over 
the  wilderness  logelher.  Having  an  excellent 
memory,  and  good  deseriptive  powers,  he  has 
often  beguiled  the  dreariness  of  the  road,  by  re- 
hearsing deeds  of  valor  in  days  of  heatheniHOi, 
in  which  this  struggle  with  Africaner  bore  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  on  which  he  could  not  reflect 

without  a  sigh  of  sorrow 

Nicholes  finished  his  Christian  course  ander  the 

Ctoral  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Hodgson,  Wea- 
_  in  missionary  at  Boochuap.    His  end  was 

Among  the  earlier  exploits  of  Africaner 
was  sacking  the  Namaqua  misslon-statioD, 
probsbty  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  avow- 
edly because  some  of  his  property  bad  been 
unjustly  seized  by  a  settler.  A  conciliatory 
letter,  which  John  Campbell,  when  travelling 
through  Namaqua-lsnd,  in  deadly  terror  of 
Africaner,  addressed  to  the  formidable  free- 
booter, ia  said  to  have  produced  a  powerful 
effect  npon  his  naturally  intelligent  and  ele- 
vated mind.  Two  of  hia  brothers  were  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  missionary 
Ebner,  and  were  baptized  shortly  before  Mr. 
Moffat,  in  1817,  left  Cape  Town  for  Africa- 
ner's village  in  the  wilderness.     He  sayo— • 

It  was  evident  10  me,  iC)  I  approached  the  boun- 
daries of  the  cdlony,  liiBt  tlie  farmerit,  wlio,  of 
coune,  lind  not  one  good  word  to  say  of  Africaner, 
were  skeptical  to  the  last  dpgree  about  his  reported 
conversion,  and  most  uncercmonioiiply  predicted 
my  destruction.  One  said  he  would  set  me  up 
for  a  mark  for  hia  boya  to  shoot  at :  and  an- 
other, that  he  would  stnpofT  my  shin,  and  make  a 
drum  of  it  to  dance  lo ;  anothur  most  consoling 
prediction  was,  thai  he  would  make  sdrinking  cup 
of  my  skidl.  I  believe  they  Wfre  serioup,  and  es- 
pecially a  kind  motiiprty  lady,  who,  wiping  tlis  tear 
frotn  her  eye,  bade  me  farewell,  sayinp,  **  Had  you 
been  an  old  man,  it  would  have  been  nothing,  for 
you  would  soon  bsve died,  whether  or  no;  but  you 
are  youni;,  and  going  to  become  a  prey  to  that 
monster." 

But  we  shall  see  more  of  this  remarkable 
person.  The  privations  and  dangers  of  the 
journey  to  Africaner's  village  might  have 
intereat  in  the  narrative  of  an  ordinary  tra- 
veller ;  but  Moffat's  subsequent  adventures 
far  eclipse  these  early  trials  of  his  faith  and 
patience,  hia  manljneaa  and  hardihood.  Hia 
reception  by  the  tamed  Wolf,  and  scourge 
of  the  desert,  ia  iateresting.    Africaner  had 
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applied  for  a  miieioDury  ;  but  as  Moflkt  ad- 
ranced,  tb«  inhabitaots  of  anothei  kraut  ia- 
tercepted  and  wished  to  detain  bim  amone 
them,  Mid  almost  forced  him  to  remain,  until 
the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  chiefs 
people  and  three  of  his  brothers  ended  the 
contest.  Mofikt's  reception  eeemed  cold  ; 
and  his  brother  missionary  Ebner,  who  had 
baptized  the  Africaoera,  described  the  whole 
inhabitants  ae  a  "  wicked,  suapiciaus,  aad 
dangeroas  people,  baptized  and  unbaptixed." 
The  chief  was  so  long  of  making  his  ap- 
pearance (hat  young:  Moffat's  heart  begnn 
to  fail,  but  at  length  Africaner  welcomed 
him  with  frank  kindness  j  hoped  that  as  he 
was  so  young  he  would  live  long  among 
them  ;  aad  he  immediately  set  thelaborers, 
the  usual  drudges,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the 
poor  women,  to  build  a  hut  for  the  mis- 
sionary : 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  women, 
CTidently  delighted  witli  the  job,  fixed  the  poles, 
lied  them  down  in  the  heitiiipberic  form,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  the  mats,  all  readr  for  habitation, 
iu  the  tyKirie  of  little  more  thsn  half  an  hour.— 
8iaee  that  time,  I  hare  seen  liousea  built  of  all  de- 
seripuoDS,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
good  msDj  myself;  bat  f  confess  I  never  witnessed 
■Dch  expedition.  Hottentot  houses,  (for  such  they 
any  be  called,  being  confined  to  the  dilT 
tribes  of  that  nation,}  are  at  beat  not  very 
iirtable.  I  lived  nearly  six  months  in  this  native 
bat,  which  very  frequently  riK]uired  tightening  aod 
ftai^ning  after  a  stofm.  When  the  sun  ahone,  it 
was  unMiably  hot ;  when  the  rain  fell,  (  came  in 
tot  a  share  of  it ;  when  the  wind  blew,  I  had  fre- 
foenily  to  decamp  to  escope  the  dust ;  and  in  ad- 
ditiaii  to  these  little  inconveniences,  any  hungry 
cor  of  a  dog  that  wiahed  a  night'a  lodifing,  would 
force  itself  through  the  frail  wall,  and  not  unfre- 
qoenily  deprive  me  of  my  anticipated  meal  for  the 
coming  day  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  found 

serpent  coiled  up  in  a  corner. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  now  habitation,  in  which,  after 
By  household  mittera  were  orrsDgeil,  I  began  tn 
mminate  on  the  past, — the  liome  and  iricndx  I  had 
left,  pertisps,  for  ever;  the  miglity  ocesn  which 
tolled  between,  tbe  deeert  country  through  which 
1  bmi  passed,  to  reach  one  still  more  dreary.  ' 
taking  a  review  of  tho  past,  which  seemed  to  i 
crease  in  brightness,  as  I  traced  all  the  way 
which  1  bad  been  brought,  during  the  stillness  of 
■y  Gnt  night's  repose,  I  often  invotuntarity  said 
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future  looked  dark  and  portentous  in  reference  to 
the  miBsioD. 

This  was  a  cheerless  beginning,  and  worse 
evils  were  at  hand.  Mr.  Bbner,  tbe  mis- 
lionary  at  this  station,  was,  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  on  very  ill  terma  with 
Titus  Africaner,  and  he  shortly  after  this 
abandoned  the  station,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many, his  native  latid.  It  is  not  unfsir  to 
conclude  that  he  was  not  well  adapted  to  a 
situation  sodifficult,  and  requiring  so  much 
sagacity  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  tbe  presence  and  influence  of  Mofiat 
that  be  at  last  got  away  unharmed.  The 
condition  of  the  eolilary  young  man  he  left 
was  painful  in  the  extreme ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  made  trial  of  himself.     He  tells— 

I  was  left  alone  with  a  people  suspicious  in  the 
extreme ;  jpoloua  of  their  rights,  which  they  had 
obtained  at  the  point  or  the  sword ;  and  the  bust  of 
whom  Mr.  E.  described  as  a  sharp  thorn.  I  had 
no  friend  and  brother  with  whom  I  could  partici- 
pate in  the  cominunioD  of  saints,  none  to  whom  I 
could  look  for  counsel  or  advice.  A  barren  .and 
misetsbls  conntry  ;  a  small  eslsry,  about  £25  per 
unnum.  No  grain,  and  consequently  no  bread, 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  any,  from  the  want  of 
water  tocultivate  the  ground  ;  sod  destitute  of  the 

means  of  sending  to  the  colony 

Soon  afler  my  slated  services  coinmencrd — which 
were,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  our  missionaries 
at  that  period,  every  (norning  and  evening,  and 
school  for  three  or  four  hoOrs  during  the  oa; — I 
was  cheered  with  tohuns  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  chief,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  a 
iloubtful  state,  attended  with  such  regularity,  that 
I  might  as  well  duubt  of  morning's  dawn,  us  of  his 
attendance  on  tbe  appointed  mcanBofgrace.  To 
resding,  in  which  he  was  not  very  fluent,  he  at- 
tended with  all  the  aesiduit;  and  energy  of  a  youth- 
ful  buliever ;  the  I'estament  became  his  constant 
companion,  and  hia  proliting  appeared  unto  sU. 
Uften  havel  seen  him  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock,  nearly  the  liveJoiig  day,  eagerly  perusing  llie 
pages  of  Divine  inspiration ;  or  in  his  hut  he 
would  sit,  unconscious  of  the  affairs  of  a  family 
around,  or  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  with  his  eye 
gazing  on  the  blessed  book,  and  hie  mind  wrapt 
up  ill  things  divine.  Hany  were  the  nights  be 
sat  with  me,  on  a  great  stone,  at  the  door  of  ray 
habitation,  conversing  with  me  till  the  dawn  of  an- 
other day,  on  c^t^ation,  providence,  redemption,  and 
tbe  flories  of  the  heavenly  world.  He  was  like 
the  bee,  gatheriog  honey  from  ovety  flower,  and 
at  such  seasons  he  would,  fVom  what  he  had  stored 
up  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  day's  reading,  repeat  gene- 
rally in  the  very  language  of  Scripture,  those  pas- 
sages which  he  could  not  fully  comprehend.  Ha 
had  no  commentary,  except  the  living  voice  of  his 
teacher,  nor  marginal  referencos;  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  importsnce  of  coosulting  parallel  pas- 
sages, which  so  excellent  memory  enabled  him 
readily  to  find.  He  did  not  confine  hiaexpsndioK 
mind  to  the  volume  of  revelstion,  though  he  bad 
been  taught  by  ezperiencs  that  thst  contained 
heights  and  depths,  and  lengths  aad  breadths, 


The  inimitable  hymn  from  which  these  lines  are 
taken,  was  often  sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitchinr- 
nian  and  myself  while  passing  through  the  loiiety 
desnrt.  But  my  mind  was  frequently  occupied 
with  other  themes.  I  waa  young,  had  entered  into 
a  new  and  responsible  situs  tion,  and  one  surrounded 
arithdiSScalliesofuoardinaiycharaeter.  Already 
I  began  lo  discover  some  indications  of  an  ap- 
pioMhijag  stonDf  which  might  try  my  bitb.    The 
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which  no  m&n  comprehendB.  He  was  led  to  look 
upon  tfao  book  of  nature ;  and  he  would  regard  the 
heavenly  orbs  with  an  inquirinj  look,  cast  hia  eye 
on  the  earth  beneath  his  tread,  and  regarding  both 
Bsdiaplaya  of  creative  power  and  infinite  intelU- 
|tence,wouldiTiqaireaboutendlesaBpaceand  infinite 
duratiot.  Ihaveoflen  been  amuaed.when  fitting 
with  him  and  othera,  who  wished  to  boar  hia  qQea- 
tioDS  answered,  and  descripliona  given  of  the  ma- 
jesty, extent,  and  number  of  the  works  of  God  ;  he 
would  at  last  rub  ha  banda  on  his  head,  exclaim' 
ing,  "  I  have  heard  enough ;  1  fuel  as  if  my  head 
WB9  too  small,  and  as  If  it  would  swell  with  these 
great  Bubjecta." 

Before  seasons  like  these  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring, Titus,  who  was  a  grief  to  bis  brother,  and  a 
terror  lo  iDO»t  of  the  in^bitanta  on  the  station,  as 
well  as  a  fearful  example  of  ungodliness,  had  bo- 

eome  greatly  subdued  in  spiriL 

He  was  the  only  individual  of  influence  on  tbe 
■tatioD  who  had  two  wives,  and  fearing  the  influ- 
ence of  example,  I  have  occasionally  loade  a  deli- 
cate referencetothesubiecl,aod,  by  degrees,  could 
make  more  direct  remarks  on  that  point,  which  waa 
one  of  the  barriers  to  his  happinen;  but  be  re- 
mained lirm,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
man  with  two  wives  was  not  lo  be  envied ;  adding, 
*'  He  is  often  io  an  uproar,  and  when  Ihoy  quarrel, 
he  does  not  know  whose  part  to  take."  He  said 
he  often  resolved  when  there  was  a  great  disturb. 
ance  to  pay  one  off. 

This  poor  man's  trials  and  perplexities 
witb  his  brace  of  wivesare  nmusing  enough  ; 
but  in  the  character  of  his  brother,  the  once 
fierce  heathen,  there  U  a  mild  dignity,  a 
noble  simplicity,  which  iljuatratea  tbe  iaflu- 
ente  of  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel  bettei 
than  a  hundred  homilies.  Of  him  we  have 
this  testimony : 

But  to  return  to  the  character  of  Africaner: 
during  the  whole  period  I  lived  there,  1  do  not  re. 
member  having  occasion  to  be  grioved  with  him. 
or  to  complain  of  any  part  of  his  conduct;  his  very 
faults  seemed  to  "  lean  to  virtue's  side."  One  day, 
when  seated  together,  I  happened,  in  absence  of 
mind,  to  be  gazing  steadfastly  on  him.  Itarrested 
his  attention,  and  he  modestly  inquired  iht 
I  replied,  "  I  was  trying  to  picture  to  myself  your 
carrying  fire  and  sword  througlj  tbe  country,  and  1 
could  not  think  how  eyes  like  yours  could  smile  at 
human  wo.''  He  answered  not,  but  shed  a  flood 
of  tears  i  He  zealously  seconded  my  efforts 
improve  the  people  in  cleanliness  and  industry; 
and  it  would  have  made  any  one  smile  to  have  seen 
Christiin  Africaner  and  myself  superintending  the 
Reboot  children,  now  about  130,  washing  them- 
selves at  the  fountain.  It  was,  however,  found 
that  their  greasy,  filthy  carosaes  of  sheep-xkins 
soon  made  them  as  dirty  as  ever.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  them  to  wash  their  manilea,  Sic  ,  . 
,  ,  ,  At  an  early  period  I  became  an  object  of 
his  charity,  for,  finding  out  that  I  sometimes  aaf 
down  to  a  scanty  meal,  he  presented  me  with  Iw 
COWB,  which,  though  in  that  country  giving  little' 
mi  k,  often  saved  me  many  a  hungry  night,  to  which  i 
I  was  exposed.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  ;  and 
thought  could  not  expound  to  him  that  the  "sword 


of  the  magistrate"  implied,  that  he  wss  calmly  to 
sit  at  home,  and  see  Bushnien  or  marauders  carry 
off  bis  cattle,  and  slay  his  sprvants ;  yet  so  fully 
did  he  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  that  nothing  could  frrieva 
'  '  1  more  than  Io  hear  of  individuals,  or  village*^ 
iteiidtngwith  one  another.  Hewhowasnimicrly 
like  a  firebrand,  spreading  discord,  enmity,  and 
war  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  would  now 
make  any  sscrtlice  to  prevent  any  thing  like  a  col- 
lision between  two  contending  parties ;  and  when 
he  might  have  raised  liia  arm,  and  dared  them  to 
lift  a  spear  or  draw  a  bow,  ho  would  stand  In  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant,  and  entreat  them  lo  be  re- 
o  eech  other  ;  and,  pointing  to  his  past 
life,  ask,  "What  have  1  of  all  the  battles  I  have 
fought,  and  all  1  he  cattle  1  look,  but  shame  and  re- 
At  an  osrly  period  of  my  labors  among 
that  people,  1  was  deeply  afiected  b^  the  sympathy 
he,  OS  well  as  others  of  his  family,  maniftnted 
towards  meinaseasonofafBiction.  The  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather,  in  the  house  which  1  have  de- 
scribed, and  living  entirely  on  meat  and  milk,  to 
'hich  I  waa  unaccustomed,  brought  on  a  seTere 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  induced  ddirium.  Opening  my  eyes  in  tlie 
first  few  lucid  moments,  I  saw  my  attendant  and 
Africaner  silting  before  my  couch,  gaaing  on  me 
with  eyes  AjII  of  sympathy  and  tenderness-  Sce~ 
ing  a  small  parcel,  containing  a  few  medicines,  1 
requested  him  to  hand  it  to  me,  sod  taking  from  it 
a  vial  of  calomel,  I  threw  some  ofit  into  my  nioutb, 
for  scales  or  weights  I  bad  none.  He  then  asked 
me,  the  big  teir  standing  in  his  eye,  if  I  died,  how 
they  were  to  bury  me.-  "  Juet  in  the  same  way  sa 
you  bury  your  own  people,"  was  my  reply ;  and  I 
added,  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  if 
I  were  called  away,  for  I  should  leave  a  writteo 
testimony  of  his  kindness  to  me.  This  evidently 
cave  him  some  comfort,  but  his  joy  was  full,  when 
he  saw  me  speedily  restored,  and  at  my  post,  from 
which  I  had  been  absent  only  a  few  days. 

In  addition  to  Christian  Africaner,  hia  brothers, 
Dnvid  and  Jacobus,  both  believers,  and  zealous 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  especially 
in  the  school,  were  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Da- 
vid, though  rather  of  a  retiring  disposition,  was 
amiable,  active,  and  Arm  ;  while  Jacobus  was 
warm.  aSectionate,  and  zealous  for  the  interest 
of  souls.  His  very  countenance  was  wont  to 
cheer  my  spirits,  which,  notwithstanding  all  I 
had  to  encourage,  would  sometimes  droop.  Long 
alter  I  [eSi  that  people,  he  was  shot,  wnile  de- 
fending the  place  against  an  unexpected  attack 
made  on  it  by  the  people  of  Warm  Bath. 

After  MofTat  had  labored  for  a  consider- 
able time  among  the  Bechuaoas,  and  bad 
made  several  distant  excursions  on  objects 
connected  with  his  mission,  he  induced 
Africaner  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to 
the  Cape,  though  the  expedition  was  not 
without  danger  to  the  chief,  who  for  hi> 
former  marauding  upon  the  settlers  was 
still  an  outlaw  with  1000  rix-dollars  offered 
for  his  head.  He  said,  when  the  journey 
iwas  proposed,  that  bethought  Mr. Moffat 
j  had  loved  him  belter  than  to  give  him  np 
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to  the  government  to  be  hanged.  The  af- 
fair was  for  three  Jays  publicly  discussed  j 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  nearly  the 
whole  inhabilantB  of  Africaaer's  vlliage — 
all  his  subjects,  or  clansmen — accompanied 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Biver,  and 
parted  from  them  with  tears.  At  Warm 
Bath,  the  place  referred  to  in  the  subjoined 
extract,  there  was  a  mission-station,  from 
whence  religion  and  civilization  had  emana- 
ted to  the  wilds  J  and  on  the  journey,  it  is 
said — 

Arriving  at  Pella,  (the  place  as  berore  slated, 
to  which  some  oflhe  people  from  Warm  Bath  had 
retired  when  the  latter  was  dealroyed  by  Afri- 
caner.) we  had  a  feast  fit  for  heaven-born  souls, 
and  sabjects  to  which  the  seraphim  above  might 
have  tuned  their  golden  lyres.  Men  met  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  since  they  had  joined  in 
mutual  combat  for  each  otlier'e  wo ;  mot — war- 
rior with  warrior,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
ohve  branch,  secure  under  the  panoply  of  peace 
and  love. 

We  spent  some  plcnsant  days  while  the  sub- 
ject of  getting  Africaner  sitfely  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  farmers  to  the  Cape,  was  the  theme 
of  moch  conversation.  To  some  tlie  step  seemed 
somewhat  hazardous.  Afrtcanerandl  nadfully 
discussed  the  point  before  leaving  the  station  ; 
and  [  wssconiident  of  success.  Though  achieti 
iJtere  was  no  need  of  laying  aside  any  thing  like 
royalty,  with  a  view  to  travel  in  disguise.  Of 
two  snostantial  shirts  le^,  I  gave  him  one ;  he  had 
a  pair  of  leather  irowsers,  a  dufiel  jacltct,  much 
ihe  worse  for  wear,  and  an  old  bat,  neither  white 
nor  black,  and  my  own  garb  was  scarcely  more 
refined.  As  a  farther  precaution,  it  was  agreed, 
that  for  once  1  sbonld  be  the  chiel|  and  he  should 
assome  the  a[^arance  of  a  servant,  when  it 
sras  desirable,  and  paw  for  one  of  my  at- 
tsodants. 

Ludicnws  as  the  pictore  may  appear,  Ihe  sub- 
ject was  a  gravo  one,  and  the  season  solemn  and 
unportsnt ;  oRen  did  1  lift  up  my  heart  to  Him 
iu  whose  bands  are  ths  hearts  of  all  meii,  that  his 
presenca  might  go  with  us.  It  might  here  be  re- 
nurbed,  once  for  «ll,  that  the  Diitcli  farmers,  not- 
wilhstanding  all  thai  has  been  said  against  them 
by  somo  travellets,  are,  as  a  peopio,  txcecilingly 
bospitsble  and  kind  to  strangers.  Exceptions  there 
are,  but  these  are  few,  snd  perhaps  mcro  rsro  ihsn 
in  any  country  nnder  the  sun.  tjome  of  these 
worthy  pei^Ie  on  the  borders  of  lbs  colony,  coo- 
gralolated  me  on  returuing  alive,  having  often 
beard,  as  they  said,  that  I  had  been  long  since 
mnrdeied  by  Africaner.  Much  wonder  was  ex- 
pressed Dt  my  narrow  escape  from  such  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  the  report  having  been  sproad  thai  Mr. 
Ebner  had  but  just  escaped  with  the  siiin  of  his 
leetii.  While  some  would  scarcely  credit  my  iden- 
tity i  my  testimony  as  to  the  entire  relormstion  of 
Arricaost's  character,  and  bis  conversion,  was  dis- 
carded as  the  effusion  of  a  frenzied  brain.  It 
sometimes  afforded  no  little  entertainment  to  Afri- 
caner and  the  Namaquas,  to  hear  a  brmrr  de- 
Dounce  this  supposed  irreclsimabls  savage.  There 
were  only  a  few,  however,  wbo  were  skeptical  on 
this  anbject.    At  One  farm,  a  novel  scene  exhibited 
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the  slate  of  feeling  respecting  Africaner  and  my- 
self, and  likewise  displsyed  ibe  power  of  Divine 

;rBCe  under  peculiar  circumstsDces. 

gave  him  In  afew  words  my  views  of  Africaner's 
present  charaolcr,  saying,  "  lie  Is  now  a  truly  good 
man,"  To  which  he  replied,  *'  I  can  believe  almost 
any  thing  you  ssy,  but  thol  1  cannot  credit ;  there 
are  seven  wonders  in  the  world :  that  would  be  the 
eighth."  I  Bpptaled  lo  ihe  diipliys  of  Divine 
grace  in  a  Paul,  a  Manasseh,  and  relerred  lo  bis 
own  experience.  He  replied  Iheu  were  anolhcT 
description  of  men,  but  that  AfVicaner  was  one  of 
the  accursed  sons  of  Ham,  cmimcreting  some  of 
the  atrocities  of  u  hich  he  had  been  guilty.  By 
this  time,  we  were  standing  wiih  Africaner  at  our 
feet,  on  whose  countenance  sat  a  smile,  well  know- 
ing the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  farmers.  The 
farmer  citued  the  conversation  by  Effing,  with 
much  esrneslnesp,  **  Well,  if  what  you  assert  be 
true  respecting  that  msli,  1  have  only  one  wieh, 
and  that  it,  to  see  him  before  I  die  ;  and  when 
you  return,  ss  sure  as  the  sun  is  over  our  heads,  I 
will  go  with  yOD  to  see  him,  though  he  killed  my 
own  uncle,"  I  was  not  before  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  now  felt  some  hesilsllon  whether  lo  discover 
to  him  Ibe  object  of  his  wonder;  but  knowing  tho 
sincerity  of  inc  Tarmer,  and  the  goodness  or  his 
disposition, I  Faiil.-'Thip,  then,  is  Alricaner!"  He 
started  back,  looking  intensel;  at  the  man,  asil  he 
had  just  dropped  fiom  the  clouds.  "  Are  yoti 
Africaner  1  '  he  exclaimed.  He  arose,  defied  his 
old  hat,  and  making  a  polite  bow,  answered,  *■  I 
an^"  The  farmer  seenjcd  thunder-struck ;  but 
ivhen,  by  a  few  que^tlonF,  he  had  sssurtd  himself 


whole  deponmeiit,  he  lifted  up  his  ey^is  and  ex- 
claimed, ■■  0  God,  what  a  miracle  of  thy  power! 
what  cannot  thy  grace  accomplish  !"  The  kind 
fsrmer,  and  his  no  less  hospitable  wife,  now  abun- 
danily  supplied  our  wants ;  but  we  hastened  our 
departure,  lest  the  intelligence  might  get  abroad 
that  Africaner  was  with  nie,  and  brmg  unpleasant 

The  Governor  at  the  Cape  was  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  who  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  lion  of  the  wilder- 
ness had  been  led  in  to  him  like  a  lamb. 
About  this  time.  Dr.  Philip  and  John  Camp- 
bell had  arrived  from  England  to  examine 
the  state  of  ihe  African  missions.  It  was 
Mr.  Campbell's  second  visit  to  Africa,  and 
it  appeared — 

To  be  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's life  to  hold  converse  with  the  man,  at  whose 
very  name,  on  his  first  viiiit  to  Namaqua-land,  ho 
had  trembled,  but  on  whom,  in  answer  to  many 
prayers,  he  now  looked  as  a  brother  beloved. 
Often  while  interpreting  for  Mr.  C,  in  his  inqui- 
ries, 1  have  been  deeply  affected  wi^  the  overflow 
of  soul  experienced  by  both,  while  rehearsing  tbo 

«nes  of  byeone  days. 

Africaner^  appearance  in  Cape  Town  eiciled 
considerable  attention,  as  his  naros  and  exploits 
had  been  fkmiliar  to  many  of  its  inhsbitanta  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Many  wet»  struck  with 
the  unexpected  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his 
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demeanor,  and  othera  with  liia  piety  ind  accurate 
knowledge  of  llie  Scripture*.  Hie  New  Teala- 
ment  was  an  inlereetinx  object  of  attention,  it  waa 
•o  complete);  Ihumbi-a  and  worn  by  uae.  Hia 
anawera  to  a  number  of  questrona  put  to  him  b;  the 
friends  in  Cape  Town,  and  ai  a  public  meeting  at 
the  Paarl,  eKhlbitrd  his  diligence  aa  ■  etiident  in 
the  doctrines  ul'  the  Ooepel,  specially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  An-icaner  n>;vereaw  aCatechiam 
in  his  life,  but  obtained  all  hia  knowledge  on  i 
logical  subjocta  from  a  caraful  perusal  of  tlie  Scrip- 
turvB,  and  the  verbal  instniciiona  of  the  miasioirary. 

Might  it  not  be  inquired  whether  the  ab- 
sence of  catecbiama  and  theological  works, 
and  the  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  gloaa  or  commenlary,  might  hare 
been  the  main  cause  of  Africaner's  growth 
in  true  knowledge,  as  in  true  grace  ;  and 
that  many  things  eeteemed  helpa,  as  often 
prove  impedimenis  1  The  conduct  of  Afri- 
caner to  his  dying  hour  was  edifying  and 
consistent.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in 
conducting  the  public  offices  of  religion  al 
the  station,  and  in  teaching  in  the  schools. 
In  hia  dying  eshorlation  to  the  people, 
whom  he  had  called  together  to  hear  bif 
last  words,  when  he  had  given  them  direc- 
lions  for  their  fnture  conduct  in  temporal 
afitiirs,  he  bade  them  remember  that  they 
were  no  longer  savaget,  but  men  profeasing 
to  be  taught  by  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  wbi 
accordingly  their  duty  to  walk  by  its  pre- 
cepts. In  summing  up  the  character  of 
Africaner,  who  from  a  fierce  predatory  war- 
rior, the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe,  bad  by  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  been  converted  into 
the  Alfred  of  his  subjects,  Mr.  Moffat  re- 
Many  bad  been  the  refteehing  boors  we  had 
apcnt  logcther,  sitting  or  walking,  tracing  the 
operations  uf  the  wora  and  Spirit  on  hia  minr), 
which  seemed  to  have  been  first  eicited  under  the 
ministry  of  Ciiristian  Albrecht.  Subai'quunt  to 
that  period,  hia  thoughts  wero  frequently  occupied 
while  looking  amund  htm,  and  surveyinv  the 
''hondy-work8"of  God,  and  ssking  the  question, 
"  Are  thpflo  the  productions  of  some  grrnt  Being ! 
■—how  is  it  that  his  name  and  charactirr  have  been 
lost  among  the  Namaqnas,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Him  confined  to  so  few ! — has  that  hnowledgconly 
lately  come  to  the  world  1 — liow  is  it  tiiat  he 
does  not  addnjaa  mankind  in  oral  language  1" 
....  In  trying  to  grasp  the  often  india- 
tinct  rays  of  light,  which  would  occasionally  flii 
across  hia  partially  awakened  underatanding,  ho 
became  tha  more  bewildered,  especially  when  he 
tbouglit  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  message, 
"  Good.will  to  Dian."  Ue  oflen  wondered  wlielher 
the  book  he  saw  some  of  the  farmera  uao  said  any 
thing  on  the  subject;  and  then  he  would  conclude, 
that  if  they  worshipped  any  such  being,  he  must 
be  one  ofa  vety  different  character  from  that  God 
of  lore  to  whom  the  misaioDaries  directed  the 
attontioDoflbe  Namaquaa.  . 

How  often  must  the  same  doubt  hare  oc- 


carred  to  the  Hindoo,  the  Mussulman,  and 
the  gentle  savage  of  many  other  regions ! 

Mr.  Moffat  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Griqua 
mission,  in  which  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned ;  and  a  retrospective  view  of  other 
inroads  on  heathendom,  which  wilt  be  pe- 
rused with  pleasure,  were  it  only  from  the 
enterprise  and  bold  adventures  of  the  daring 
pioneers,  and  the  light  incidentally  thrown 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  that  they  visited.  Hia 
relation  of  his  own  conflicts  and  long  fruit- 
less endeavors  have  yet  deeper  intereat. 
His  actual  experiences  bring  great  doubt 
upon  the  theories  of  a  natural  conscience, 
a  wioral  itnte,  and  the  idea  of  a  "  vicarious 
offering"  or  atonement  said  to  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  globe,  and  also  of  man  being 
a  religious  creature.  The  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  of  man,  had  nerer,  even  in  a  shadow 
oi  trsdition,  been  heard  of  among  these 
people : 

A  chief,  after  listening  attentively  lo  me  while 
lie  stood  leaning  on  his  apear,  would  utter  an  ex- 
clamation of  amazement,  that  a  man  trhnm  be  ac- 
counted wise,  should  vend  such  ftbles  for  trutha. 
Calling  about  thirty  of  his  men,  who  stood  near 
him,  to  approach,  he  addressed  them,  pn  in  ting  to 
me,  "Thi-re  ia  Ra-Msry,  (Father  of  Mary,)  wl»o 
tells  me,  that  the  heavens  were  made,  the  earth 
also,  by  a  beginner,  whom  he  calls  Morimo.  Have 
you  ever  heard  any  thing  lo  be  compared  with 
ihisi  He  says  that  the  sua  rises  and  seta  by  the 
power  of  Morirao ;  as  also  that  Horiroo  causae 
winter  to  follow  aummer,  the  winds  to  blow,  the 
rain  lo  fall,  iba  grass  to  grow,  and  the  ti«ea  to 
bud ;''  and  casting  his  arm  above  and  artnnd  him, 
added, '*  God  works  in  every  thing  yon  aee  or  hear  I 
Did  ever  you  hear  such  words  1"  Seeinir  them 
ready  lo  burst  into  laughter,  he  said,  "Wail,  I 
aball  tell  you  more;  tU-Mary  tells  tne  that  we 
have  apirilB  in  us,  which  will  never  die  ;  and  that 
our  bodies,  though  dead  and  buried,  will  rise  and 
live  aa-ain.  Open  your  eara'to-dsy  ;  did  you  ever 
hear  litlamane  (fables)  like  these  V  This  waa 
followed  by  a  burst  of  deafening  laugliter ;  and  on 
its  partially  subsiding,  tlia  chief  man  beg^^  rae  to 
say  no  more  on  such  trifles,  lest  the  people  abould 

tlimk  me  mad ! 

One  daj,  while  describing  iho  day  of  judgment, 
veral  oi  my  hearera  fxprrtised  great  concern  at 
the  idea  of  all  their  cattle  being  deatroyed,  together 
witli  their  omamonts.  They  never  for  one  mo- 
ment allow  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  death,  which 
is  according  to  their  views  nothing  less  than  auui- 
bilatios.  Their  supreme  happineas  conaiata  in 
having  abundance  of  meat.  Asking  a  man  who 
was  more  gravt!  and  thoughtful  than  his  coropanioiis 
what  was  the  finest  sight  he  coutd  desire,  he  in- 
stantly replied,  "A  great  fire  covered  with  pate 
full  of  meat ;"  adding,  "  how  ugly  the  fire  looks 
without  a  pot !" 

The  grander  phenoment  of  nature  had 
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no  power  to  awaken  or  fix  tbeir  attention. 
The  following  is  a  tto«  picture  of  these 
wandering  cttitdrea  of  the  wilderness,  of 
maa  in  his  natural  state  : 

"The;  looked  on  the  sun,"  aa  Hr.  Campbell 
feiy  gntpLiimllj  saiJ,  "  wiih  tlie  eye  of  an  ««." 
To  tHl  iFiem,  tbe  gravest  oftlirim,  tliat  tliera  was 
«  Crea'or,  the  ^vernor  ofthe  liesveas  and  csnh, 
of  Ihp  fall  of  man,  or  the  redemption  of  the  uiorld, 
tbe  r<>f iirreclio'i  of  the  (Jpail,  atid  immorlaliiy  bi^ 
tond  t!ie  irravi^,  was  to  tell  ihirn  what  appeared  lo 
be  more  latiuioiis,  exiravagani,  and  tudicroua  liiaii 
their  own  vain  storied  abont  lion.-i,  lijeiias.  and 
jiektia.  To  tell  ihem  that  th^ae  were  arttclca  of 
oar&iih,  Kfould  extort  an  interjection  of  superla- 
tive BurpriHe.  as  if  thny  were  too  preposterous  for 

ilieinost  rooliahlobclievi.! What  they 

licsrd  was  atl  right,  provided  iliny  got  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco. Or  some  little  equivalent  for  tl>''ir  time — a 
thin^  of  no  value  to  them — which  ihey  spent  in 
branny  one  talk,  tjume  wonld  even  makeatrade 
of  teUinr  the  missionary  lltat  llivy  praved,  by  which 
loeina  God  directed  them  lo  their  lont  catile,  at  a 
r.'W  yards'  distance,  after  Iiavin<>  been  in  search  of 
Ibem  several  doys  ;  nnd  that  in  the  same  way  hr 
hid  brought  game  within  rrach  of  (heir  xpcard. 
Rt'Iili'^  to  qnesiions  as  lo  what  ihey  thought  of  ih'.' 
Word  of  God,  were  very  cheap;  and  if  thi-y  sup. 
posed  that  by  such  mfaiis  tliey  liad  obtained  favor 
aid  respect,  iheit  success  would  be  the  subject  a>' 
merriment  in  tbeir  own  circles.  Sonie  indii'iduala, 
to  toy  kfiowledge,  who  had  carried  on  this  decep- 
tion in  the  early  period  of  the  mission,  many  years 
«<ierwaid9  boasted  how  expert  they  had  been  in 
thus  gulling  the  missiiinnry. 

Although  they  had  received  much  ins  tract!  on. 
Ihty  appeared  never  for  one  moment  to  have  re- 
flected upon  it,  nor  did  they  retain  trnces  of  it  in 
iJieir  memories,  which  are  generally  very  tenn- 
cioua.  Accordinjily,  most  of  those  wiio  al  an 
enrly  period  made  pfolcBsions  to  please,  died  as 
liipy  had  lived,  in  profonnil  ignorance.  Muna- 
mr-Pts,  though  nn  early  friend  of  the  mission,  Ihe 
tnrellin^  compT.nion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  one 
oTihe  most  Bensible  and  intelligent  men  ofthe  nn- 
tion,  than  whom  no  one  iit  the  station  had  enjoy- 
ed eqoal  privileges,  made  the  folloivlrig  remark 
10  the  writer,  in  his  usual  affeclionatei  way,  not 
hug  before  his  death—"  Ra-Mury,  your  cusionis 
taay  be  good  enough  for  you,  but  1  never  see 
ihai  ihcy  fill  the  stomach,"  putting  his  hand  on 
hit  Sim ;  ■■  I  would  like  to  live  n-ith  you,  because 
Wu  are  kind,  and  could  give  me  medicine  when 
1  am  iick.  Though  I  am  the  uncle  of  Moihibi,  I 
un  the  dog  of  the  chletj  and  must  gather  op  the 
cranibs  (gorge  at  festivals).  I  am  one  of  the 
elders  of  tbe  people,  and  though  1  am  eiilt  a 
Tooth  (seventy  years!)  my  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions are  neither  so  swllt  nor  aeote  as  they 
wre.  Perhaps  you  mny  be  able  lo  make  the 
thildren  remember  yoor  niekhua  (customs)." 

They  could  not  aee  that  tliere  was  any  Ihing 
in  our  customa  more  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood 
ikao  in  their  own,  hot  would,  at  the  same  lime, 
admit  that  we  were  a  wiser  and  a  superior  race 
sf  b«inj(s  to  themselves.  For  this  superiority 
Ksne  of  their  wise  heads  would  try  to  account : 
hit  thii  they  coold  only  do  on  the  ground  of  our 
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own   statements,  that  a  Oreat    Being  made 
man. 
A  wily  rain-maker,  who  was  the  oraole  ofthe 

villa^  in  which  he  dwelt,  once  rerAarked  after 
hearing  me  enlarge  on  the  subject  or  the  crea- 
liofi,  "  if  you  verily  believe  (hat  that  Being  cre- 
ated all  men,  then,  according  to  reason,  yon 
must  al«o  believe,  that  in-  making  white  people 
he  has  improved  on  his  work ;  he  tried  his  band 
on  Bnahmen  first,  and  he  did  not  like  them,  be- 
cause they  were  so  ugly,  and  their  language  like 
that  ofthe  IVogs.  He  then  tried  his  hand  on  the 
Hottentots,  but  these  did  not  please  him  either. 
tie  then  exercised  his  power  and  skill  and  mad* 
the  Bechuanas,  which  was  a  great  improvement; 
and  at  last  he  made  the  white  people :  there- 
fore," exoliing  with  an  air  of  triumph  at  the  dis- 
covery, ■■  the  while  people  are  so  much  wiser 
than  we  are,  in  making  walking-house«(wasoDB), 
teaching  the  oxen  to  draw  them  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  instructing  them  also  to  plough  the 
gardens  instead  of  making  their  wives  do  it,  like 
the  Beehuanas."  His  discovery  received  the 
applause  of  the  people,  while  the  poor  mission- 
ary's arguments,  drawn  from  the  source  of  Di- 
vine troth,  were  thrown  into  the  ehade.      t 

In  a  country  where  extreme  drought  is 
the  greatest  natural  calamity  to  be  dreaded,  ' 
the  rotn-maAitr  is  an  important  personage; 
and  one  who,  if  clever  and  cunninr,  turns 
his  knavery  to  excellent  account.  The  arts 
of  the  rain-maker  among  these  Africatt 
tribes  are  very  similar  to  those  describei] 
by  Catlin,  as  employed  by  the  raiD-tnakers 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 
Though  the  Bechuanaa, like  the  Hottentota, 
have  now  adopted  many  of  the  customs  of 
civilised  life,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
irress  in  the  useful  arts,  they,  in  the  early 
period  of  Mr.  Moffat's  labors,  despised  and 
ridiculed  European  customs,  and  gave  a  de- 
cided preference  to  their  own  : 

They  could  not  account  for  our  putting  our 
legs,  I'eei,  and  arms  into  bags,  and  using  buttons  - 
for  the  purpose  oflaatening  bandages  round  our 
bodies,  instead  ol'auspending  them  as  ornaments 
from  the  neck  or  hair  of  the  head.  Washing 
the  body,  instead  of  lubricating  it  with  grease  - 
and  red  ochre,  was  a  disgusting  custont,  and 
cleanliness  about  our  food,  house,  and  bedding, 
contributed  to  their  amusement  in  no  small  de- 
gree. A  native,  who  was  engaged  roasting  a 
piece  of  I'nt  zebra  flesh  for  me  on  the  coals,  was 
told  that  he  had  better  turn  it  with  a  stick,  or 
fork,  insteiid  of  his  handa,  which  he  invaria- 
bly rubbed  ou  his  dirty  body  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
precious  fuC.  This  suggestion  made  him  and 
his  companions  laugh  extravagantly,  and  they 
u-erc  wont  lo  repent  it  as  an  interesting  joke 
wherever  they  came. 

Mr.  Moffat  gives  a  long  and  minate  ac- 
count of  their  national  usages,  ending  thus: 

These  ceremonies  were  prodigioDa  barriera  to 
thi gospel.  Polygamy  w\b  anolh.r  obstacle,  sad 
'the  Bechuanaa,  jealous  of  any  dimiooUon  in  tb«ir  , 
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aeir-indal^noe.  bj  hung  deprived  of  IhoMrvicw 
•ftheir  wivo,  looked  within  t'ZtrenielyitMpicioua 
•re  oa  my  innoTSlion  on  Ihia  ancient  eutlom. 
While  going  to  war,  huBtiag',  w&tching  Ihe  caU 
tie,  milhin^  the  cowa,  and  preparing'  tneir  fuis 
and  akine  Tor  manttes,  wu  the  work  oT  ihe  rnen, 
the  wotnen  had  b;  fkr  the  heavier  task  or  agricul- 
Inre,  buildiog  the  houtei,  fencing,  bringin|r  fire- 
wood, and  beavierthin  all,  oature'a  chargci  the 
rearing  of  a  ftmily.  The  greater  part  of  the  year 
tliey  are  conatantly  employed ;  and  durinrr  iho  Ma- 
ton  of  picking  aod  sowing  their  gardnna,  their  I»k 
il  galling,  living  on  coerae,  acanty  far?,  and  fre- 
quently having  a  babe  faftened  to  their  backs, 
while  thua  cultivatiny  the  ground. 

The  men,  for  obvioua  reawna,  found  it  eunven- 
tant  to  bare  a  number  of  auch  vaaaals,  rather  than 
only  one;  while  the  women  would  be  perfectly 
amaaed  at  one'a  ignorance,  were  aha  to  be  told 
IhU  abe  would  be  much  happier  in  a  single  state, 
or  widowhood,  than  being  Ihe  mere  concubine  and 
dnid^e  of  a  haoghiy  husband,  who  apent  thegreai- 
•rport  of  hi*  lifein  lounging  in  tliu  shaile,  while 
riw  waa  compelled,  for  his  comfort  as  well  ta  hrr 
own,  to  labor  under  the  rays  of  an  almost  verti' 
eil  auB.  in  a  hot  and  witberin^  climate.     .      .     . 

Whila  standing  near  tlie  wife  of  one  of  the 
(randeesk  who,  with  soma  R:male  companion*,  was 
Soildin^  a  honae,  and  making  prcparalioua  lo 
•ciamble  by  means  ofa  branch  on  to  the  roof,  1  re- 
marked that  they  ought  to  set  their  husbands  lo  do 
Ibat  part  of  the  worlc.  This  set  them  all  into  ■ 
mar  of  laughter.  Mahuto,  the  quoen.and  several 
of  the  men  drawing  near  to  ascertain  the  csuse  of 
the  merriment,  tho  wives  repeated  my  strange,  and, 
to  them,  ludicrous  proposal,  when  aiiotiier  peal  of 
mirth  ensued,  Mahuto,  who  wu  a  sensible  and 
shrewd  woman,  stated  thai  the  plan,  though  hope- 
faas,  was  a  good  one,  as  she  often  thought  our  cus- 
tom was  much  better  than  theirs.  It  was  reasona- 
ble that  woman  should  attend  to  household  aSkirs, 
and  the  lighter  parts  of  labor;  while  man,  who 
wont  to  boast  of  his  superior  strength,  should  em* 
phw  his  ener^  in  more  laborious  occupations; 
■dung,  she  wished  I  would  give  their  husbands 
niadicine  to  nuke  them  do  the  work.  This  remark 
via  made  ruber  in  a  way  of  joke. 

The  goTeroment  of  the  Beebuaaas  is  si- 
miUr  to  that  found  every  where  in  the  same 
■tale  of  soeiety, — patriarcba),  but  moaarch- 
ioal,  mild  in  its  character,  and  essentially 
popular.  The  head  chief,  or  king,  ii  re- 
■trained  hy  the  petty  chiefs ;  and  ia  the 
public  assemblies  or  parliaments  an  elo- 
qaent  speaker  will  often  attack  the  chief, 
■nd  tarn  the  weight  of  opinion  against 
him: 

I  have  heard  him  inveighed  against  for  making 
WDmen  hia  senators  and  his  wife  prime  minister, 
while  the  audienco  were  requested  to  look  at  his 
body,  and  see  if  he  were  notgetting  too  corpulent; 
a  SBK  indication  that  his  mind  was  little  exercisod 
in  an^tiea  about  the  welftre  of  hit  people.  He 
MnertUy  open*  the  business  of  the  day  with  a 
MKirt  apeechi  reserving  his  eloquence  and  wiadom 
to Ibe  ckaae  of  the  meeting,  when  he  anslyiea  the 
flpeechss  that  have'  been  delivered)  and  never  for. 
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gelatolasbin  the  most  furious  laiqnage  those  who 
have  exposed  his  fiiults,  and  who,  aa  he  would  ex- 
press it,  have  walked  over  his  body,  placing 
their  ft:el  upun  his  neck.  This  ia  sll  tsken  in  good 
part, and  the  exhausted  chteflain  is  heartily  cheer- 
ed  when  the  me'-'ting  disaolves.  These  aaarm- 
blies  keep  up  s  lolcrahle  equilibrium  of  power  be- 
tween the  cliiefs  snd  their  king :  but  they  are  only 
convened  when  differences  between  tribes  have  to 
bo  adjustod,  when  a  predatory  e:cpedition  is  to  be 
undertsken,  or  when  the  removal  of  a  tribe  ia  con' 
templated ;  though  necasionally  matter*  of  less 
moment  are  introduced. 

Any  custom  which  might  be  conatrued 
into  some  vague  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an 
atoning  sacrilice  and  of  a  future  state,  is  by 
Mr.  Moffat  assigned  to  the  cunning  of  the 
sorcerers  or  rain-makers,  who  order  an  ox 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
stomachs,  though  the  ostensible  purpose  ia 
the  public  weal,  or  to  avert  national  cala- 
mity, or  cure  disease. 

One  will  try  to  coax  the  sickness  out  of  a  chief- 
tain by  aetlinff  him  astride^  of  an  ox,  with  his  feet 
and  legs  tied,  and  then  smotliering  the  animal  by 
holding  its  nosein  alor^bowl  of  water.  A  (east 
follows,  and  the  oz  is  devoured,  sickness  and  all, 
A  sorcerer  will  pretfnd  be  cannot  find  out  the 
l^iiilry  person,  or  where  ihe  malady  of  another  lies, 
till  he  has  got  him  to  kill  an  ox,  on  which  ha  ma. 
ntBuvres,  by  cuiting  out  certain  parts.  Another 
doctor  will  require  a  goat,  which  be  bills  over  Ihe 
sick  person,  allowing  the  blood  to  run  down  the 
body ;  another  will  require  the  fat  of  the  kidney 
of  a  fresh  slaughtered  goat,  ssying,  that  any  old 
fat  will  not  do ;  and  thus  he  comes  in  for  liis  chop, 
Theae  slaughtcrinx*  are  prescribed  according  t« 
the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so  tbot  a  stout  ax. 
might  be  a  cure  for  a  slight  cold  in  a  chieftain, 
while  a  kid  would  be  a  remedy  for  a  fever  among 
(ha  poor,  among  whom  there  waa  no  chance  of 
obtaining  any  thing  greater.  The  above ceremo. 
nies  might  with  little  difficulty  be  conslmed  into 
sacrifices,  if  we  felt  anxioua  to  incrrate  the  num- 
ber of  traditionary  remains.  Is  it,  however,  to  be 
wondered  at,  sniong  a  pastoral  people,  whose 
choicest  viand  is  broiled  or  boiled  meat,  and  to 
whom  fat  of  any  kind  is  like  the  richest  cordiala, 
that  they  should  solemniie  every  event  or  circom- 
slance  with  beef  1 

A  treaty  or  covenant  between  parties  ia 
always  ratified  by  the  slaughter  of  one  or 
more  animals,  and  a  consequent  fesBt.  In 
brief,  Mr.  Moffat's  reasoning  goes  far  to 
demolish  many  plausible  theories  of  the  in- 
nate perception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
an  innate  sense  of  rectitude  in  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  uoivertial  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity ofa  vicarious  atonement. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  benighted,  or 
rather  the  embruted  people,  remained  in 
apparently  the  same  state  of  apathy  and 
ignorance  as  at  the  first.  As  long  aa  they 
were  gratified  with  presents  they  remainad 
good-humored;  but  when  the  streams  of 
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bounty  or  bribery  eenteA  to  flow  they  be- 
MDie  rude,  abusive,  and  even  dangerous. 
The  lire  passed  by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Mofiat,  and 
their  rellow-laborer  Mr.  Hatnilloa,  waa  not 
only  one  of  great  discomrort  and  baidabip, 
bat  of  peril  and  bitlerneia. 

Our  time  mi  inceoaanttj  ocCDpted  in  buildinff, 
and  laboring  frequently  for  tha  nra*t  Ihti  periifi- 
(th;  but  our  exertions  were   of\en  In  vain,  for 

vhile  we  aotrcd,  the  natives   reaped 

Tbe  native  women,  aeeinf  ibe  fertilizing  effect  ot 
l!Ma>kterin  our  gardeni,  thought  very  nBturally 
tbit  tfaey  bad  au  equal  rightto  their  own,  ■iidlooh 
tbe  liberty  of  cutting  open  our  water  dilch,  and 
illoiring  it  on  aome  occasions  to  flood  theirs. 
Thia  inodc  of  proceeding  left  ua  at  times  without 
idmp  of  water,  even  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
WIS  in  rain  that  we  pleaded,  and  remonstrated 
with  ttie  cliiefa, — tbe  women  were  the  mastera  in 
Ibia  mailer.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  were  daily  com- 
pelled to  go  aturnately  tliree  miles  with  a  spade, 
ihrat  three  o'clook  p.  m..  the  hotteat  time  of  the 
hj,  and  turn  in  the  many  outlets  into  native  gar. 
doiF,  that  we  migbt  hare  a  little  moisture  to  refresh 
ear  bamt-up  vegetables  during  the  night,  vfhichwe 
were  obliged  to  irrii^ate  wlien  we  ought  to  have 
Kited  froai  the  labors  of  the  day.  Many  night 
watches  were  spent  in  this  way ;  and  after  we 
bMl^rsised  with  great  labor  vegetablcsi  so  neccs- 
aryto  oar  constilulions,  tbe  natives  would  steal 
iheta  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  after  a  year's 
toil  sad  care,  we  scarcely  reaped  any  thing  lo  re- 

Wini  aa  fbr   our  labor When  we 

cwDplaineil,  tbe  women,  who  one  would  have 
ibouyht  would  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  tbe 
principles  by  which  wo  were  actuated,  became 
eiuperaieil,  and  going  to  the  higher  dam,  where 
Ibc  water  was  k-d  out  ofthe  river,  with  their  picks 
nmpletcly  destroyed  it,  allowing  the  atream  to 
l<iw  in  its  ancient  bed.  By  this  means  Tlie  supply 
of  waier  we  formerly  had  was  reduced  lo  one-hair, 
lod  that  entirel  y  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  loved 
Dionly  when  wc  could  supply  ibem  with  tobacco, 
repair  llieir  tools,  or  administer  medicine  to  the 
afflicted.  Bat  &II  this,  and  much  more,  failed  to 
•often  their  feelings  towards  us.  Mrs.  AlofiVt, 
fnm  these  clrcunMtances,  and  the  want  of  Il-malc 
*H>Mince,  has  been  compelled  lo  send  the  heavi- 
n  i«rt  of  our  tioea  a  hundred  miles  to  be  wash- 

Our  situation  might  be  better  conceived  than 
described:  not  one  believed  our  report  among  the 
IhouBinda  by  whom  we  were  surrounded.  Native 
ud,  especially  to  the  wife  of  the  missionary, 
ibou^  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  was  a  source  of 
ipiiety,  and  an  addition  to  our  cares  ;  fur  any  in- 
^iduil  migbt  not  only  threaten,  but  carry  a  rash 

{■nrpose  into  effuct Aa  many 

men  and  women  as  pleased  might  come  into  our 
but,  leaving  us  not  room  even  to  turn  ourselves,  and 
tuking  every  thing  they  touched  the  color  of  tlieir 
own  greasy  red  attire;  while  some  were  talking, 
others  would  be  sleeping,  and  aome  pilfering  what- 
evei  ihey  could  lay  their  liands  upon.  This 
*oald  keep  the  housewife  a  perfect  prisoner  in  a 
MBbcBiing  atmosphere,  almost  intolerable ;  and 
vben  Ihey  departed,  they  lefV  ten  times  more  llian 
Iheii  noittbcr  behind — company  atill  more  offen- 


sive. Aaitwas  not  pleasant  to  take  our  meah 
ainongat  such  filtli,  our  dinner  was  oAen  deferred 
for  hours,  hoping  for  their  departure ;  bur,  after  all 
it  had  10  be  eaten  when  the  natives  were  despatcb- 
ing  their  game  at  our  feel.  Our  attendance  at 
piiblic  worship  would  vary  from  one  to  forty;  and 
thuse  very  often  manifesting  the  greatest  indeed 


styled  the  Tubletie,  would  be  employed  in  removing 
from  iheir  omainunta  certain  nameless  insect^ 
letting  them  run  about  the  Ibrma,  while  sitting  by 
the  mjKsioiiary'a  wifu.  Never  having  been  accn*. 
lomed  to  chairs  or  atoola,  some,  by  way  of  imit^ 
tion,  would  sit  with  their  feet  on  the  benches,  hat- 
ing their  kncos,  according  to  Iheir  Uaoal  mods  of 
sitting,  drawn  up  lo  their  china.  In  this  poaitioa 
one  would  fall  ssleap  and  tumble  over,  to  the  great 
merriment  of  hia  fellows.  On  some  occasions  ai 
opportunity  would  be  watched  to  rob  when  the 
missionary  was  engaged  in  public  service.    .    . 

Some  nights,  or  ratlier  mominga,  we  have  bad 
to  record  thefts  committed  in  the  course  of  twon- 
ty-four  hours  in  our  houses,  our  smith-sbof^  onr 
garden,  and  anionr  our  cattle  in  the  field.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Some  of  our  tools  and  utensila  wbieb 
tiiey  stole,  on  finding  the  metal  not  what  they  ea- 
pccled,  they  would  bring  back,  beaten  into  aU 
sliapes,  and  oSL-r  them  in  exchange  fur  aome  other 
article  of  value.  Knives  were  alwaya  oager^ 
coveted,  our  metal  spoons  they  tnellcd  ;  and  wliea 
we  Were  supplied  with  plated  iron  ones,  wbicb 
they  fbimU  not  so  pliable,  they  supposed  them  be- 
wilcbcd.  Very  otlen,  when  employed  in  working 
at  a  distance  from  the  house,  if  there  was  no  oiw 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  the  missionary  would 
be  eonipelled  lo  carry  them  nil  to  tlie  place  wbara 
he  went  lo  seek  a  draught  of  water,  well  knowing 
that  if  tbey  tvere  left  they  would  take  wiogs  be- 
fore he  could  return - 

tjometimea  tlie  missionary  ia  called  lo  suSiir 
much  greater  privations  than  have  now  been  de- 
scribed. Thia  may  be  the  most  proper  place,  briefly 
10  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  general  character  of 


•L-x; 
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But  Mr.  Bart'lett,  of  [Vila,  oi 


'hetlior  there  was  most  sand 
salt,  and  having  become  accustomed  to  do  with- 
out it,  1  hung  It  upon  a  nsil,  where  it  remained 
unuHiched.  My  food  was  milk  and  meat,  living 
fur  weeks  together  on  one,  and  then  fbr  a  while  on 
the  other,  and  again  on  both  together.  All  was 
well  ro  lung  aa  I  had  either,  but  sometimes  Ihey 

bulh  failed I  shall  never  for«t 

the  kindness  of  Titus  Africaner,  who,  wheitM 
visiti'd  tJie  station,  would  come  and  aak  wfrat  be 
could  do  fur  me,  and,  on  receiving  a  fi;w  sboti^ 
would  go  to  the  field,  and  almost  always  brin^  ma 
home   something,   fbr   he   was  an   extraordmai^ 

The  contents  of  my  wardrobe  bore  the  same  io- 
presa  of  poverty,  Toe  supply  of  clothes  which  I 
had  received  in  London  were,  aa  is  loo  often  the 
case,  made  after  the  dandy  fa«liion,  and  I  being 
still  a  growing  vouth,  they  soon  went  to  piecsAi 
There  were  no  laundry-maids  there,  nor  anything 
like  ironing  or  mangling,  l^e  old  woman  wtw 
washed  my  linen  sometimes  with  soap,  but  oftoiu" 
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wu  wont  to  nikke  one  Bbirt  inio  a  b*g 
■no  auiD  the  OthKra  inio  it,  nod  1  just  look  iIipoi  out 
aa  they  were,  and  more  Ihmn  once  h&ve  I  turned 
one  to  feel  Ibe  comfort  of  a  clean  shirt.  Mj  dear 
old  motber,  lo  kSf  p  us  out  of  iniscliief  in  the  long 
winter  evening r,  taut;ht  uie  both  lo  sew  and  knit; 
and  when  I  would  lell  her  1  intend^  being-e  man, 
she  would  reply,  "Lad,  ye  dinni  ken  whar  yixir 
lot  will  bi:  cast."  She  wa«  Hglit,  foe  I  have  ofion 
had  occaaioLi  louse  thii  needle Bincv. 

These  arc  but  a  specimen  of  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  to  which  all  these  good 
men  and  their  families  bad,  more  or  less, 
M  submit. 

One  main  object  with  Moffat  was  the  ac- 
qaisition  of  the  language,  in  which  he  has 
since  made  so  great  a  proficiency.  But  this 
important  acquirement  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  and  made  under  the  most 
unfairorable  circumstances.     He  relates — 

It  naa  aomethjnK  like  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
many  were  Ihe  ludicrous  blimden  1  made.  The 
more  waggish  of  ihose  from  whom  I  occnsionolly 
obtained  sentences  and  forms  of  sneech,  would 
richly  enjoy  the  fun,  if  theyeuccceiled  in  leading 
me  into  egregious  mistahes  and  shameful  blun- 
ders ;  bill  though  I  had  lo  pay  dear  for  my  cre- 
dulity, I  learned  somelhing.  Aficr  being  coni- 
Klled  to  uiiend  to  every  species  ornmnuul,  and 
quently  menial,  labor  for  the  wholeday,  work- 
ing under  a  burning  sun,  standing  on  the  e»w- 
pit,  laboring  at  the  anvil,  treading  ctsy,  or  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  a  waler-dltcli,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  I  was  in  no  very  fit  condition  for 
•tody,  even  when  a  quiet  hour  could  he  nhlained 
in  the  evening  for  that  purpose.  And  this  wns 
not  all;  an  efficient  interpreter  could  not  be 
found  in  the  country ;  and  when  every  thing 
was  ready  (or  inquiry,  the  native  mind,  unaccus- 
tomed to  analyze  abslract  terms,  would,  eller  a 
few  questions,  be  completely  bewildered. 

Upon  Ibis  subject  Mr.  MoSat  makes  ob- 
servations not  less  important  lo  persons 
endeavoring  to  acquire  on  unwritten  lan- 
guage than  to  philologers.  Among  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  missiona- 
ries were  the  sorcerers  or  rain-makers, 
whose  province  they  had,  it  was  suspected, 
come  to  usurp ;  for  these  crafty  vegabonds, 
who  live  by  adroitly  cheating  and  deluding 
the  people,  seemed  to  thinlt  that  the  mis- 
sionaries and  themselves  were  of  the  same 
calling.  A  famous  rain-maker,  of  grand 
pretensioDs,  bad  been  sent  for  from  a  great 
distaoeeduringa  season  ofestreme  drought, 
of  whom  it  is  told: 

The  rain-makers,  as  I  hnve  since  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing,  were  men  of  no  com- 
mon calibre ;  and  it  was  the  conviction  of  their 
natural  superiority  of  genius,  which  emboldened 
them  to  lay  Ihe  public  mind  prostrate  before  the 
reveries  of  their  fancies.  Being  Ibreigners,  they 
generally  amplilied  prodigiously  on  their  former 
leals.    The  present  odo,  as  has  been  noticed, 
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was  above  the  common  order.    He  kept  the 
chieis  and  nobles  gazing  on  Bim  witli  sileat 
umnzcment,  while  the  demon  of  mendacity  en- 
riched his  tliemes  with  lively  iniavery,  making 
Ihcm  fancy  they  saw  their  corn-fields  floating  in 
the   breeze,   and  their  flocks  and  herds  Tetuni 
lowing  homewards  by  noonday  from  the  abun- 
dance of  pasture.    Me  had  in  his  wrath  deso- 
lated ihe  cities  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  by 
Eiretching  forth  his  hand,  and  commanding  tlie 
clouds  to  burst   upon   them.     He  had  arrested 
the  progress  of  a  powerful  army,  by  causing  a 
flood  to  descend,  which  formed  u  mighiy  river, 
iind  arrested  their  cuurRe.    I'hese,  and  many 
oilier   pretended   supernatoral   displays  oi'  his 
power,  were  received  as  sober  Inirhs.     The  re- 
port oi  his  fame  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes  came  lopny  him 
homage.    We  scarcely  knew  whether  to  expect 
from  him  open  hostility,  secret  merhinationa,  or 
proresEcd  friendship,     ile,  like  all  of  his  prolea- 
sinn,  WHS  a  thinking  and  cnkulaling  soul,  in  the 
habit  of  studying  human  natuse,  aflable,  enga- 
ging, with  an  acute  eye,  and  exhibiting  a  dignity 
of  mien,  with  an  ample  sliare  of  self-esteem, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  bis  obsequiousnesa, 
he  could  not  hide.    ......      He  found  we 

were  men  of  peace,  and  would  not  quarrel.  For 
the  sake  of  obtiiinins  a  small  piece  of  tobacco, 
he  would  occasionally  pay  Me  a  vi^it,  and  even 
enter  the  place  of  worship.  He  was  also  siu- 
dious  not  to  give  offence.  While  in  llie  cAirse 
of  conversation,  he  would  give  a  feeble  assent  lo 
our  views,  as  to  theeourcesof  that  element,  over 
which  he  pretended  (o  have  a  sovereign  con- 
trol  

It  might  be  briefly  noticed,  tliat  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  fraud,  he  would,  when  clouds  ap- 
peared, order  tlie  women  neither  lo  plant  nor 
sow,  lest  they  should  be  scared  away.  He  would 
also  require  them  lo  go  lo  the  fields,  and  gather 
certain  roots  and  herbs,  with  which  he  might 
light  what  appeared  to  Ibe  natives  mysierious 
fires.  Elate  with  hope,  ihey  would  go  in  cTowds 
to  the  hills  and  dales,  herborize,  and  reiurn  (o 
the  town  with  songs,  and  lay  their  gatherings  at 
\m  feet.  With  these  he  would  sometimes  pro- 
ceed to  certain  hills,  and  raise  smoke  ;  gludty 
would  he  have  raised  the  wind  abo,  if  he  could 
have  done  so,  well  knowing  lliat  the  ialtcr  is  fre- 
quently the  precursor  of  rain.  He  would  select 
tlic  time  of  new  and  full  moon  for  his  purpose, 
aware  that  at  those  seasons  there  was  Irequently 
a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  often  a 
matter  of  speculation  with  me  whether  such  men 
hail  not  the  fullest  conviction  in  iheir  own  niinda 
thai  they  were  gulling  the  public ;  and  opportu- 
nities have  been  aSbrded  which  convinced  me 
that  my  suspicions  were  well  grounded.  1  met 
one  among  iho  Bnrolongs,  who,  from  some  ser- 
vice [  had  done  him,  thought  me  very  kind,  and, 
beihrc  he  knew  my  character,  became  very  inti- 
mate, lie  had  derived  benefit  from  some  of  my 
medicines,  and  consequently  viewed  me  aa  a 
doeior,  and  one  of  his  own  fraternity.  In  reply 
to  some  ofmy  remarks,  he  said,  ''It  is  only  wise 
men  who  can  be  rain-makers,  for  it  requires  very 
grnat  wisdom  lo  deceive  so  manyj"  adding, 
"you  and  I  know  that."  At  the  same  time  ho 
gave  me  a  broad  him  that  I  must  not  remain 
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(here,  teet  I  should  iuierrere  with  bis  Seld  of  la- 


bi 


bor. 

As  those  eavagea  who  are  idolalera  be- 
come enraged  with  their  gods  nhen  theii 
desires  are  not  complied  with,  and  break 
aod  tear  them  in  pieces,  so  do  these  Afri- 
eans  act  with  their  sorcerers.  This  great 
raiti-maker  was  afierwards  put  lo  death  by 
a  chief;  and  his  wife,  ^vho  was  considered 
loo  faaodsome  for  him,  given  to  the  chief 
son.  When  all  his  arts,  contrivances,  and 
sbifis  had  failed — and  some  of  them  weri 
must  ingenious — he  insinuated  that  tbi 
cause  of  his  failure  was  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries,  who  rendered  the  cloud: 
"hard-hearted,''  and  "dried  up  the  teats  of 
beaven."  The  situation  of  the  missionaries 
became  at  this  juncture  extremely  perilous. 
It  is  said — 

The  people  at  last  becag)!.'  itnpatienl,  and  pounrd 
forth  their  curses  against  brotlicr  Hninilton  and 
nysel^as  the  caufs  of  all  their  sorrows.  Uur  beU, 
vhich  was  rung  fat  public  wowliip,  tlugr  s&id, 
frightened  the  cloiidi^ ;  our  prHyeni  came  in  also 
6»r  a  sliare  of  the  blame.  "  Don't  ymi,"  Kaiil  the 
chief  rather  fiercely  to  nii>,  "bow  down  in  your 
bousei^  and  pray  and  talk  to  foiiietliinjr  bad  in  the 
frouad !"  A  council  was  held,  aod  rcKtricIiona 
were  to  be  laid  on  all  our  uctious.  We  refused 
compliaace,  ur^^ing  tliat  tlie  spot  on  which  the 
miwioQ  preiiiiacs  stood,  had  been  given  to  the  niis- 
aiooaries.  The  niin-niaker  appeared  to  avoid  ac- 
cusing us  openly  ;  he  felt  tome  tseoae  o{  obligation, 
fata  wife  having  expcriei>ci.'d  that  iiiy  medicine? 
and  mode  of  bleeding  did  h^r  more  eood  than  all 
bis  noBtriinis.  He  wo\iId  occaaioiinlly  visit  our 
bomble  dwellings,  and  wlicn  1  happened  to  be  in 
■heamith'sshop,  lie  would  look  on  moat  intently 
vheo  be  saw  a  pieoe  of  iron  welded,  or  an  inrtru- 
ment  made,  and  tell  mcpnvately  he  wished  I  were 
living  among  hja  people,  aavuruig  me  that  there 
wa<  pfen^  of  lirobtT  and  iron  there. 

One  day  he  came  and  aat  down,  with  a  fhce 
■ODiewhat  elongated,  and  evincing  inward  diBsatis. 
bction.  On  malting  inqeirj,  1  funnd,  as  I  had 
beard  whispered  the  day  bclbrr,  that  all  wis  not 
right ;  the  public  voice  was  sounding  ominnua  in 
bis  ears.  He  inquired  liuw  tlie  women  wtre  in 
oar  country;  acjd  supposinz  hi;  wished  to  know 
what  they  were  Iiki,  i  pointed  him  to  my  wifi-, 
addtngi  that  thtrc  were  anine  talkT,  and  come 
shorter  than  she  wua.  ■'  That  is  not  what  I  mean," 
be  Implied  ;  "  I  want  to  know  what  pert  tli»-y  take 
in  public  aSatrs,  and  how  tliey  act  when  tlii-y  di< 
sol"  I  repiied,  "that when  the  women  of  mj 
country  had  occasion  to  take  an  active  part  in  any 
public  affairs,  they  carried  all  before  them ;"  add- 
iog,  in  a  jocose  strain,  •^  wait  till  we  missionaries 
get  the  women  on  our  side,  as  thoy  now  are  on 
yoors,  and  there  will  be  no  raoro  rab-maki'rs  in 
the  county."  At  this  remark  h"  looked  at  me  ae 
if  I  had  just  rispn  out  of  the  earth.  "Maythat 
time  never  arrive !"  he  cried,  with  a  countenance 
e^resaivf  of  unosoal  iiiiieiy.  I  replied,  "that 
tinM  wouldasBuredlycoioc,  for  Jehovah,  the  mighty 
God,  had  cpcieait    He  waa  evidently  chagrmed,  | 


liar  he  had  come  foradvice.  "  What  am  I  to  doV 
iio  inquired ;  "  1  wish  all  the  women  were  rnen ; 
(  oan  get  on  with  the  men,  but  1  cannot  manage 
the  women."  1  viewtd  tliis  as  a  delicate  moment, 
iind,  feeling  the  need  of  caution,  replied,  "that  tho 
women  had  jui-t  Cause  to  complain;  he  had  pro- 
mised tlH'm  rain,  butthe  land  wus  dust,  their  gar. 
'lens  burned  lip,  and  were  I  a  woman,  1  would 
I  omplain  as  loudly  as  any  of  them." 

Tho  rain.uiBher  kept  Inmfelfveiy  secluded  for  a 
'iirtniglil,  and,  al^er  cugitAiing  how  lie  could  meke 
Irie  own  eaiiKe  gooil,  Ik  appeared  in  tlie  public  fold, 
.lud  proclaimed  tliat  lie  had  di«covertd  tliv  cause  of 
li.e  driiiiHlit     All  were  now  eagerly  listening;  lie 
Hilatfd  toma  time,  lill  he  had  raised  their  expecta- 
tion to  llie  highest  pitch,  when  he  revealed  the 
iiiysteiy.     "Do  you   not  see,  when  clouds   come 
over  us,  that  llsuniton  and  Moffat  look  at  them  V 
This  question  recciTiog  a  hearty  and  unanimous 
nffimiation,  he  addad  that  ourwhite  faces  frightened 
uwaytliccluudF,  and  tfaey  need  not  <xpect  rein  so 
lone  as  we  were  in  the  country.  This  was  a  borne. 
Ptroke,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  ui*  to  talcii- 
lotc  wiiBt  ihe  influence  of  such  a  cliargo  would  bo 
on  the  public  mind.   We  were  very  souii  informed 
oftlie  evil  of  our  conduct,  to  which  we  pk-aded 
iliy,  promising,  that  as  we  were  not  aware  that 
I  were  doing  wrong,  bcin^  as  aoxinus  as  any  of 
;m  tor  ram,  wi'  w..ijld  willingly  look  to  our  cbins, 
the  ground,  all  tlie  day  lung,  if  it  would  scrva 
!ir  purpose.      It  was  rather  rpmarkable,   that 
icb  OS  they  adn.ircd  my  long  black  beard,  Ihfy 
lu^lit   that  in   this  case  it  was  most  to  Uame. 
However,  this  season  of  trial  passed  over,  to  our 
great  comfort,  though  itwss  followed  for  some  titno 
with  many  indications  of  suspicion  and  distrust 

Matters  were  now  coming  to  extremity. 
The  long-continued  drought,  and  all  its  at- 
tendant miseries,  were  attributed  to  the 
missionaries,  who  were  ordered  to  leave 
he  country ;  and  it  was  hinted  thai  violence 
vould  be  employed  unless  the  orders  of  the 
ihiefs  for  their  departure  were  obeyed. 
The  missionaries  refused  to  go  away,  and 
stilted  their  reasons  for  remaining,  which 
vere  of  a  nature  quite  incomprehensible  to 
he  aborigines,  who  however  remarked, 
'These  men  musi  have  ten  lives.  When 
hey  are  so  fearless  of  death,  there  must  be 
lumetbing  in  immortality."  The  suspicions 
excited  among  these  people,  from  the  most 
trivial  causes,  forcibly  illustrate  the  power 
of  prejudice  over  ignorant  minds.  Two 
'ittle  images  of  soldiers,  stuck  upon  a  Dutch 
Mock  fixed  in  the  wall  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ihip,  were  magnilied  into  something  vast. 
ind  sinister. 

The  little  images  in  the  clock  were  soon  niagni- 
fieit  into  Golinbe,  and  Ihe  place  of  worship  loMted 
ipon  as  an  eititlu  ea  kholcgo,  a  house  of  bondage. 
[(  was  necessary  to  take  dnwn  the  foiiy- looking 
itrangers,  and  cut  a  piece  off  their  painted  bodies, 
o  Qonvincc  the  affrighted  natives  that  the  objec's 
of  tlieir  alarm  were  only  bits  of  colored  wood. 
Many,  however,  thought  themselves  too  wise  to  be 
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tbua  easily  deceived.  Thourh  perfectlj  convinced 
of  Uie  Rgregioia  follv  of  believing  lliil  the  liltle 
Utitn,  "  citTcd  ones,  would  one  day  seise  Uiem  bj 
the  throat  is  tiie  sanctuBr;,  tliey  neverUielesi  coQ- 
tiniisd  to  luspect,  that  the  nwAives  of  the  mkaaiou- 
aiy  were  any  tiling  but  disiiileraatetL 

Mr.  Moflkt  had  beet),  even  wheo  matters 
looked  the  darkest,  uncooscioualy  laying 
the  foandation  or  his  future  aucoess ;  and 
now  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  or  which  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  singular  boldness  and  sa- 
^city,  and  at  lenffth  fully  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  regard  of  the  people,  who  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  his  will  and  power  to 
•erve  ihem.  The  details  of  those  transac- 
tions which  gained  him  the  eateem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  tribe,  exbihit  one  of  the  most 
complete  pictures  of  savage  warfare, — 
where  the  great  impeller  is  hanger,  and 
where  one  horde  pours  forth  from  the  wil- 
derness after  another,  spreading  dismay 
and  devastation  in  their  course, — that  an- 
cient or  modern  literature  afibrds. 

For  more  than  a  year,  numerous  wild  ru- 
mors of  war,  brought  by  the  hunters  and 
traders,  had  reached  the  miasion-staiion, 
but  of  so  extravagant  a  nature,  that  they 
were  at  first  treated  as  the  dreams  of  mad- 
men.  It  was  said  that  a  mighty  woman 
named  Manlalu,  was  coming  on  at  the  head 
of  an  invincible  army,  numerous  as  the  lo- 
custs, marching  onward  among  the  interior 
nations,  bringmg  devastation  and  ruin 
wherever  she  appeared  ;  and  that  she  nou- 
rished the  army  with  her  own  milk,  sent 
out  hornets  before  her,  and  was  laying  the 
world  desolate.  Mr.  Moflat  began  to  think 
that  there  must  be  aome  foundation  for 
these  extraordinary  gazettes,  and  concluded 
that  they  were  magnified  rumors  of  the  de- 
structive wars  carrying  on  by  Chaka  the 
tyrant  of  Zoolus  ;  and  though  this  monster 
waa  at  too  great  a  distance  to  cause  alarm, 
the  missionary  had  various  reasons  for 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs among  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  visit  Makaba,  the 
chief  of  the  Bauangketsi ;  and  by  opening 
«  friendly  intercourse,  or  mediating  be- 
tween hostile  tribes,  prevent,  if  possible, 
their  perpetual  bloody  confiicts.  He  wish- 
ed, besioes,  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  manners  and  language.  The  chief 
and  people  among  whom  he  had  >o  long 
reaided  on  the  Eoruman,  were  averse  to  his 
journey.  Makaba  was  represented  as  ■ 
tocious  murderer,  from  whose  territory  he 
would  never  return  alive.  He  howevei 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  had  not  ad- 
vanced far  on  his  march  when  he  ascer- 
tained, boyond  a  doubt,  that  the  fierce  and 


warlike  tribe  of  Maniatees,  typified  by  the     I 
gigantic  woman,  had  actually  reached  som*      I 
of   the   neighboring   tribes,   whose    towns      ' 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  marauderaw      | 
The  spies  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  move- 
ments of  this  advancing  army, — which,  lik« 
the  ancient  hordes,  moved  onward,  aceoo^ 
panied  by  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  and 
doga, — could  give  no  aatisfactory  tidings ; 
and  Mr.  Moflat  and  his  company  proceeded 
for  the  town  of  the  chief,  Makaba  ;  but  tho 
parly  had  not  advanced  much  farther  when 
they  were  driven  to  their  wits'  end. 

We  wore  on  the  slert,  and  made  inouiries  of 
every  stranger  we  met  about  the  invaac-rs,  but 
could  learn  nolhinir,  although  we  were  not  moi« 
than  fideeo  mile*  from  tlie  town,  of  which  it  waa 
reported  the  enemy  were  in  powcMJon.  ■  We  saw. 
on  a  distant  Jieight,  some  men  who  were  evidently 
looking  our  way,  and  their  not  approaching  our 
wagons  was  bd  unuiual  with  hungry  natives,  that 
we  thought  they  must  be  strangers  from  a  great 
distance,  or  some  nf  the  Maniatees.  Two  daya 
paned  over,  sad  on  the  nest,  when  we  were  aboat 
to  start  ftw  the  Bauangketsi,  two  Barolongs  pass- 
ing b^,  infbrined  ut  of  the  fkct  that  the  Afsotaleea 
w>  re  in  possession  of  the  town,  which  lay  rather 
in  our  rear,  behind  some  heights,  which  we  dis- 
tinctly saw.  As  one  of  these  men  had  narrowly 
escapiMl  with  hi*  life  in  the  conflict  with  that  peo- 
ple, no  doubt  was  lefl  in  our  minds  as  to  the  pro- 
priety oT returning  immediately  to  the  place  wbeoco 
we  had  come,  particularly  as  there  was  a  probar- 
bility  that  our  course  might  be  intercepted,  soma 
priaonars  who  had  escaped  having  reported  that 
ibe  aneniy  were  about  to  start  for  Lithalio.  We 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Nokaneng,  and  were 
met  there  by  individuals  who  authenticated  my  i«. 
port  to  some  thousands,  who  were  pleasing  Ihetn- 
•elves  with  the  idea  that  there  waa  no  such  enemy. 
When  I  arrived  at  our  station  the  fearful  uewa 
apreed  rapidly.  A  public  meeting  was  convened, 
and  the  principal  men  mel,  to  whom  I  gave  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  all  the  information  1  had 
gathered  reapecting  the  character  and  pnigresa  of 
the  Hantalees.  That  they  were  really  a  num*. 
rous  and  powerful  body,  had  destroyed  many  towna 
of  tlie  Bakoue  tribes,  slaughtered  immense  num> 
bers  of  people,  laid  Eurrecliane  in  ruinr,  acattered 
the  BirolongB,  and,  in  addition,  were  said  to  be 
cannibals '.  The  alarming  tidinjjs  produced  at  first 
a  gloom  on  eveiy  countenance,  ind  when  I  had 
fiuisbed  speaking,  a  profoand  silence  reii;ned  for 
some  minuteii.  Mothibi  then  replied  in  the  name 
of  the  asaembly,  that  he  wss  ezceeilingly  Ihankfid 
that  I  bad  been  lloga  « Ihata,  hard -headed,  and  pur- 
sued my  journey,  for,  by  so  doing,  1  had  dlscovt.-red 
to  tliem  their  danger. 

Allwere  now  ready  to  bless  me  for  having  taken 
my  own  way.  They  solicited  counsel,  but  all  I 
could  give  was  to  flee  to  the  colony,  or  call  in  th9 
assistance  of  the  Griquas ;  that  as  the  Bechuana* 
were  entirely  unable  to  resist  so  numerous  and  sa- 
vige  a  force-aa  the  Hantatees,  I  would  pmceed 
instantly  to  Griqua  Town,  give  information,  con- 
vey their  wishes,  and  obtain  assistance  and  wspma 
to  remove  our  goods  from  the  station.    Some  pro- 
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poaed  ffering  to  th«  Kalagare  d«*ert: 
thk  I  ■tItingTj  diMatded  them,  fotrinir 


:  bat  from 
I  that  manj 
would  perieti  from  want.  Ai  no  tine  waa  to  t^ 
lost,  in  the  abaence  of  horaeF,  I  proereded  with  nif 
«agon  to  GriorM  Town,  where  1  had  the  pleature 
of  meeting,  at  Hr.  HelTill'a  house,  George  Tlramp- 


Id  brief,  the  serricea  which  Mr.  Mofikt, 
by  bis  prompitnde  and  aagaeity,  rendered 
to  (be  tribe  at  thia  critical  period,  gained 
for  him  an  aacendency  which  he  never  afYer- 
wBrda  lost.  A  public  meeting  or  parlia- 
ment was  instantly  Bssemblecl;  tbe  pro- 
ceadings  and  eloquence  of  which  are  mi- 
nutely described,  and  at  which  there  was 
"little  cheering:,  >»d  less  hissing,  white 
every  speaker  fearlessly  staled  bis  senti- 
nents."  Our  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of 
ibe^tdAo  must  be  brief.  An  old  chief,  when 
his  turn  came  to  address  tbe  assembly, 
said, — 

■■  Yc  SODS  of  Uolehaban^e,  jo  haf  e  now  had 
Operience  enough  to  eoniinee  you  that  it  ii  yoar 
iiAj  to  proceed  againut  the  Hanialeea,  who  nsTe 
so  obpct  b)]i  to  ateal  and  deslro]'.  Ye  sona  ot 
HidehabanfTua  1  ye  aons  of  Molehnbangue  1  ye 
bare  done  well  this  day.  You  are  now  acting 
wisely,  firat  to  deliberate  and  then  to  proceed :  the 
Msaionaiy  has  discovered  our  danger  like  the 
rising  sun  after  a  dark  night ;  a  man  rees  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in  when  darknefs  shuts  hia  eyes.  We 
■oat  not  act  like  Bechuana*,  we  must  act  like  Ma- 

I  (white  pecq)le).    la  this  our  pitsho !     No, 

I  pitsbo 

But  we  have  no  space  for  eloqaence.  The 
lime  for  aetion  had  come  ;  the  Griqoa  auxi- 
liaries nrrired  ;  and  the  commando  marched 
forth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Moffat.  It  had 
been  resolved  in  council,  that  the  scene  of 
combat  had  best  be  chosen  at  a  distance 
fmn  their  town.  The  bold,  yet  becoming 
and  con  a  blent  part  which  the  missionary 
acted  throughout  this  campaign,  must  have 
nised  him  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the 
tribe,  Ihoagh  he  only  acted  as  the  consistent 
servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  aad 
aaother  individual  advanced  before  the  main 
body  to  learn  how  matters  stood,  and,  if 

Eaible,  to  prevent  a  collision  ;    bnt  the 
ntaiees  woald  not  approach  him ;  and  he 
relate  a, — 

At  annset  I  left  Waterboer  and  the  scoots,  and 
m^back,  to  confer  with  Hr.  Melvill  and  the  On- 
fM  ehiefa,  and  to  advise  scHne  schnme  to  bring  tbe 
coeniy  to  tersis  of  peace,  and  prevent,  if  passible, 
the  dreadflil  conaequencea  of  a  battle-  The  Griquaa 
had  come,  headed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  Adam 
Kok,  Bereud  Bereod,  Aodries  Waterboer,  and 
Comdius  Kok ;  bat  it  was  unanimoualy  agreed 
ibat  Waterboer  should  take  the  comroaod.  Cor- 
mlim.  nobly  and  generooslyi  insisted  on  my  taking 


'o  was  tki  mora 
:  was  the  more 
■cnsibly  fell  aa  the  horse  was  oneoflhe  sirongest 
in  the  commando ;  and  but  for  ibis  crrcnmatanae, 
I  cotiltt  not  have  done  what  I  did,  uor,  humanly 
speaking,  could  I  have  escaped  with  my  life. 

Having  spent  an  almoat  sleepless  night  on  the 
pinin,  from  extreme  cold,  we  were  all  in  motion 
next  morning  before  daylight  The  attempt 
made  the  preceding  day  to  bring  about  a  Iriendly 
communication  having  entirely  failed,  it  was 
judged  expedient  for  the  commando  to  ride  up  to 
the  invaders,  hoping,  from  the  imposing  appear- 
ance of  about  one  hundred  horsemen,  to  intimi- 
date thism,  and  bring  them  to  a  parley.  For 
this  purpose  the  commando  approached  within 
150  yaras,  with  a  view  to  hecdon  some  one  to 
come  out  On  this  ilie  enemy  commenced  ibeir 
terrible  bow),  and  at  once  discharged  their  clubs 
and  javelins.  Their  black  dismal  appearance, 
and  savage  fury,  with  their  hoarse  and  stento- 
rian voices,  were  calculated  to  oauni ;  and  the 
Griquas,  on  tiieir  Rret  attack,  wisely  retreated  to 
a  short  distance,  and  again  drew  up. 

Soon  afler  the  battle  commenced,  the  Bechu- 
anas  cnme  up,  and  united  in  playing  on  (he 
enemy  with  poisoned  arrows,  but  (hey  were 
soon  driven  back;  half-a-dozen  of  the  fierce 
Mnntatees  made  the  whole  body  scomper  off  in 
wild  disorder.  Afler  two  hours  and  a  halPs 
combat,  the  Griquas,  finding  their  ammiiniiioR 
fast  diminishing,  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of 
loss  of  life,  bemin  to  storm  ;  when  the  enemy 
gave  way,  taking  a  westerly  direction.  The 
horsemen,  however,  intercepted  them,  when 
Ihey  immediately  descended  towards  the  ravine, 
as  if  determined  not  lo  return  by  the  way  they 
came,  which  they  crossed,  but  were  again  inter- 
cepted. On  turning  round,  they  seemed  despe- 
rate, but  were  soon  repulsed.  Great  confiisioa 
now  prevailed,  the  ground  being  very  stony, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  manage  the  horses. 
At  this  moment  an  awful  scene  was  presented  to 
the  view.  The  imdulaiing  country  around  was 
covered  with  warriors,  all  in  motion,  to  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  who)  were  enemies  or  who 
were  friends.  Clouds  of  dust  were  rising  from 
the  immense  masses,  who  appeared  flying  with 
terror,  or  pursuinu;  with  fear.  To  the  alarming 
confusion  was  added  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  the 
vociferations  of  the  yet  unvonqoished  warriors, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
widows'  piercing  wail,  and  the  cries  Irom  infant 
voicea.  The  enemy  then  directed  their  course 
towards  the  town,  which  was  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  of  the  same  people,  still  more  numerooa. 
Here  again  another  desperate  struggle  ensued, 
when  ihcy  appeared  determined  to  inclose  the 
horsemen  within  the  smoke  and  llames  of  the 
houses,  through  which  ihey  ware  slowly  passing, 
giving  the  enemy  lime  to  escape.  At  last  seized 
with  despair,  the  fled  precipitately.  It  had  been 
observed  during  the  Dshl  that  some  women  went 
backward  and  forward  to  tbe  (own,  only  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  jrith  the  most 
perfectj  indifference  to  their  tearful  situation. 
While  the  commando  was  struggling  between 
hope  nnd  despair  of  being  able  to  rout  the  ene- 
my, information  waa  brought  that  the  half  of  the 
,  enemy  under  Chnane  were  reposing  in  the  town, 
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tnnnd  of  Knraganye.  It  was  supposed  Ihey 
posaeesed  entire  coofirlence  in  the  yet  invincible 
nrmyofihe  latter,  being  t)»e  more  warlike  of  the 
two.  Humanly  speuking,  had  both  parlies  been 
toother,  the  imy  would  have  been  lost,  when 
they  would,  wttli  perfect  ease,  have  carried  de- 
vastation into  the  rientre  of  the  colony.  When 
both  parties  were  united,  they  set  fire  lonll  parts 
ol'the  (own,  and  appeared  to  be  tnkins  rheir  de- 
parture, proceeding  in  an  immense  body  towards 
(he  norili.  If  their  number  may  be  calculated 
by  ihp  s|iiice  of  ground  occupied  by  the  entire 
body,  it  must  have  iimounted  toupwardsof  Ibrty 
thousand.  The  Oriquas  pursued  ihem  about 
ei{;ht  miles ;  and  thouzb  they  continued  despe' 
rale,  they  peeiued  Riled  with  terror  at  the  ene- 
mies by  whom  they  had  been  overrnme. 

Ah  soon  Hi  Ihey  had  relired  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  encamped,  ihe  Bechuanas, 
like  vora^uous  wolves,  1>egan  to  plunder  and  dee- 
patch  the  wounded  men,  and  to  huiiber  the  wo- 
men and  children  with  their  epcara  and  war- 
axes.  As  fighting  was  not  my  province,  of 
course  I  iivoided  dlacharitlng  a  einirle  shot, 
thouffh,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mclvill  and  the 
chiels,  I  remained  with  the  commando,  as  the 
only  means  of  safely.  Seeing  the  savage  fero- 
city of  Ihe  Bcchunnaii.  in  killing  the  inoHenxive 
women  and  iihildren.  for  the  sakeol  a  few  paltry 
rin^a,  or  of  being  able  to  boast  that  they  had 
killed  some  of  ihe  Mantalees,  1  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  tliese  objects  of  pity,  who  were  flyin?  in 
cooeternation  in  all  direriioiis.  By  my  gallop- 
ing in  ninoiig  them,  many  oftlie  Beuhuanas  were 
deterred  from  (heir  barbarous  purposes.  It  was 
distreesing  to  see  mothers  and  infants  rolled  in 
blood,  and  the  living  babe  in  the  arms  of  A  dead 
mother.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  lay  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  after  they  began  to  re- 
treat, the  women,  seei'ig  thai  mercy  was  shown 
theui,  instead  of  flying,  [generally  sat  down,  and, 
baring  their  bosoms,  reclaimed, "  I  am  a  woman, 
1  am  a  woman  I"  It  seemed  impossible  for  the 
men  to  yield.  1'hero  were  sevitral  instances  of 
wounded  men  being  siuroMnded  by  fifty  Be- 
chuanas,  but  it  was  not  till  life  was  almost  ex- 
tinct that  a  single  one  would  allow  himself  to  be 
conquered.  I  saw  more  than  one  instance  of  a 
man  fighting  boldly,  with  ten  or  twelve  spears 
and  arrows  fixed  in  bis  body.  The  cries  ot  in- 
fants which  had  fallen  from  the  breeets  of  their 
mothers,  who  had  fled  or  were  slain,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard,  while  many  of  the  women  appeared 
thoughtless  as  to  iheir  dreadful  situation.  Sev- 
eral times  I  narrowly  escaped  the  spears  and 
war-axes  of  the  wounded,  while  biwy  in  rescuing 
the  women  and  children.  The  men,  struggling 
Willi  death,  would  raise  themselves  frotn  the 
ground,  and  discliargo  their  weapons  at  any  one 
of  our  number  within  their  reach  ;  their  hostile 
and  revengeful  spirit  only  ceased  when  life  was 

extinct The  Mantalees  are  a 

t^ll,  robuct  purple,  in  features  resembling  the 
Bechu'inas ;  tneir  dress  consisting  of  prepared 
ox  hides,  hanging  double  over  the  shoulders. 
The  mea  during  the  engagement  were  nearly 
naked,  having  on  their  heads  a  round  cockade 
of  black  ostrich  feathers.    Their  ornameQts  were 
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large  copper  rings,  somelimes  eight  in  number, 
worn  round  their  necks,  with  numerous  arm,  leg, 
and  ear  rings  of  the  same  material.  Their 
weapons  were  war-axes  of  various  shapes, 
spears,  and  clubs ;  into  many  of  their  knob-eticks 
were  inserted  pieces  of  iron  resembling  a  sickle, 
but  more  curved,  nnnelimes  to  acirele.  and  sharp 
on  the  outside.  Their  language  was  only  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Sechuana,  as  I  underslood  them  nearly 
as  well  as  the  people  among  whom  I  lived. 
They  appeared  niore  rude  ann  barbarous  thaji 
the  iribi'H  around  us,  the  nntural  consequences 
of  the  warlike  life  they  had  led.  They  were 
suflering  dreadfully  from  want  j  even  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  the  poorer  class  seised  pieces  of  meat 
and  devoured  ilu'm  raw.  At  Uiecloseof  the  battle, 
when  Mr.  Melvill  and  I  had  collected  many  wo- 
men and  chiliiren,  and  were  taking  them  to  a 
place  of  safely,  it  was  with  ihe  utmost  difficuliy 
we  could  get  thimi  forward.  They  willingly  fol- 
lowed tilt  they  found  a  piece  ofmeat,  which  had 
been  thrown  away  in  the  flight,  when  nearly  all 
would  halt  to  tear  and  devour  it,  though  per- 

When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  upon  an 
alarm  reaching  the  station  that  the  Manta- 
lees were  advancing  to  attack  the  Kuruman 
town,  the  female  captives  w^re  carried 
along  with  ihe  people  who  fled  towards 
Griqun  Town.     We  are  totd,^ 

Ilahing  in  the  evening,  a  dead  horse  wu  found 
thnt  had  bi.-lonn:ed  to  ouuoftlieGriqiiis,  and  which 
had  bi'uo  kilkd  by  the  bite  of  a  serpenL  Neart 
mnrniiig  the  women  f.II  on  the  swollen  and  half. 
putrid  carcssp,  and  began,  like  so  many  wolvet^  to 
t™r  it  limb  from  limb,  every  ore  spctiring  as  much 
as  fhc  could  for  licrs'li:  Mr.  Hamilton,  wholooked 
on  with  utter  aniaEtnienl,  advisi^d  them  to  avoid 
the  port  wliore  tiie  animal  was  bitten.  To  his 
fritrndly  warning  lliey  paid  no  attention  wbatcvei ; 
in  the  space  of  about  an  hour  a  total  dissection  was 
effVctrtl,  and-evory  psrticleof  skin,  meat,  bone,  the 
pntrailn,  and  tlioir  content",  wore  curried  ofl".  jUr. 
H.  was  tibliged  to  remain  the  whole  day,  finding  it 
absobit.>Iy  impossible  to  indiicn  them  to  leave  the 
spot  till  evKry  particle  was  devoured,  and  in  the 
evening  thny  actually  daitced  and  sang  with  joy ! 
This  wit)  appear  the  more  nstonishing,  as  the 
women  wrri-  allowed  a  r-gidar  supply  of  rationn  ; 
but  when  people  have  fasti'd  for  a  year  they  require 
quantities  of  food,  whirti,  if  nientioneil,  would  ap- 
pi>ar  incrediblr,  and  a  long  piiriud  elapses  before 
Iho  stomach  regains  its  wonted  tone.  It  would 
only  exnile  disgust  were  the  writer  to  describe 
sights  of  this  kind  which  he  has  been  compeifed  to 
witnes* 

In  tho  preceding  sketcli,  I  have  glanced  but  very 
briefly  at  the  varied  scenes  connected  with  the 
nionrHful  picior!  of  that  day.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  mmter  to  give  more  facts  but  my  mind 
stdl  shrinks  from  farther  details  of  feata  of  savage 
barbarity,  nnd  lion-lik-  ferocity,  which  I  witnessed 
among  the  l^antatee  warriors.  No  less  furious 
B'ld  n^vengefii  was  the  spirit  manifested  by  tbe 
Batlapi  and  other  tribes,  wlio  though  the  most  ac- 
coinpliiihed  cownids,  compared  with  the  Invaders, 
showfd  that  they  were,  if  less  inured  to  war,  still 

cruel  OS  those  who,  for  years,  had  been  imbruing 
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their  tunds  in  the  blood  of  thoutands.  The 
wounded  eneiDf  thej  baited  with  their  stoneft 
clubi,  ud  apean,  accompaaied  wiih  jeUingi  and 
eounteuaaces  iodicativa  (^  ficndiah  joy.  The  hap- 
)ett  WDniea  found  no  quarter,  etipectally  if  thej 
poMeMed  any  thing  like  oraamenta  Xa  tempt  the 

cdwtitf  ortbsirplundcrerSi 

The  women  evinced  tbe  moat  entire  indiffereocQ 
U  the  object*  of  terror  by  which  tliey 
taanded;  but  atill  mothera  clung  to  tlieir  iafantr, 
whote  piteoua  criea  were  sufficient  to  melt  a  heart 
gf  rione.  With  all  their  conqueita  and  the 
tUwaudt  or  cattle  wbicb  tjioy  muat  have  capture^, 
tbej  were  dyioB-  frotn  hunger.  Their  march  Tor 
buodreda  of  oiilM  might  have  been  traced  by  hu- 
Emu  boaei.     Not   having  acen  horaeinen  beAirp, 


Ihej  imagined  horse  and  rider  constituted  only 
uimtl ;  but  thia^  as  we  aflerwarda  heard,  did  not 
Mdmidate  Iheni,  for  their  4et«rminatioin  was  flxr-d  on 
ittiduag  the  ookmj,  having  heard  that  there  were 
iaBeostBocluofabeepihera.  Had  Ihey  auoceeded 
in  ttachiog  the  Orange  river,  or  the  borders  of  the 
eabay,  where  tliej  would  moat  probably  have  l>eea 
MtaUd,  the  deatmclion  of  human  life  would  hare 
baen  eten  more  dreadAiI,  as  thoy  must  bavu  periah- 
ed  from  want,  whiim  retreating  through  cxaaperat^^ 
thsManda  of  the  tribes  tliej  had  vanquiabed,  to- 
*tnl*  their  own  country.  Some  of  the  Bachuanas 
•ue  H>  sensible  of  thi^  that  they  secretly  wished 
iIbI  it  Bight  be  MV  in  order  that  th^y  mignc  aatiate 

Ueir  Tcngeanos  «■  a  conquered  foe 

The  Hantateeo,  after  Gnallf  learin?  the  coun- 
liy,  aepaxated  into  two  diviaiona.  The  one  pro- 
CHdad  eastward,  lowarda  the  Bskone  country, 
•biletbea'her  proceeded  to  ibat  of  the  Baaulo, 
bwD  Uk  eastern  parts  of  which  they  had  um' 
piled,  or  rather  been  driven,  by  the  deatructiv 
■omdt  of  the  Zooio,  Halabele,  and  other  trihei 
like  Mwy  other  pastoral  people,  when  robbed  of 
te  cattle,  tbsy  Imm  nothiag  left ;  and  thus  mua) 
tither  periah  or  rob  otben ;  and  from  being  wild 
ne  iltfy  becamo  more  lihe  wild  beasts.  It  is  a 
Iseply  rnterestiiy  Tact,  that  a  missionary  is  now 
Uonsg  with  success  ain<»ig  the  latter,  ctwquer- 
iag  them  with  &r  othsT  weapons  than  those  which 
"""     '  'a  aireat  their  devastating 


nrseratOld 

Ve  have  next  this  piclnresque  account 
of  1  night  mluDt  in  an  Africas  village : 

Thti  wu  ■  night  of  great  anxiety.  Messengers 
*ni'ed  annouocing  the  certain  approach  of  the 
"■" '-       s  dark  and  dreary.    The  town, 


I^Uiag  families.  Moat  of  the  men  were  out  of 
wn,li>teHingto  any  thing  like  an  nDUsual  sound. 
'be  doga  kept  up  ineessant  barking.  No  watchea 
^ic  svt,  no  spies  wnt  out  Thera  was  no 
jabsUtant  between  as  and  the  field  of  battle. 
Eniy  one  appeared  afraid  to  move  fVom  the  spot 
vbera  be  atood.  A  cry  of  sorrow  was  raised  in 
™e  part  of  the  town  which  made  every  heart  pal- 
t*^*^  It  waa  the  intelligence  of  one  newly  ar- 
^ed,~~(he  tnetaacboly  tale  of  the  parent  of  a 
.Bnily  haring  been  alain  by  the  Mantatees.  Oc- 
WKMlly  a  chief  would  come  to  our  houses  lo  an. 
■xnca  hi*  tenor.  Imaginitioii  painted  the  town 
■"•w^d  by  ■  boat  or  the  enemy,  wwting  tbe 
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The  Uantatee  women  in  our  kitchens  and  out- 
houaea  perceived  the  alarm,  and  looked  on,  or  slept 
with  the  most  perfect  indificrence.  Again  and 
again  p&rtiea  came  and  knocked  violently  at  our 
door,  relating  new  fi'iirH, — the  apeclrea  of  their 
liverish  mindfi.  Ura.  M-  put  warm  clothoa  on  tlu 
two  aleeping  babea,  in  case  of  being  able  to  escapo 
on  foot  towards  the  mountain,  while  1  hung  my 
cloak  on  my  gun  fast  by  the  door,  ready  to  seise  it 
for  protection  in  our  flight,  fVoni  beosta  of  prey.  A 
wotnnn  who  had  the  day  before  but  scarcely  es- 
caped the  deadly  weapons  of  the  enemy,  ran  Uw 
wlinle  night,  and  on  reaching  ihs  threshold  of  one 
of  the  boujcr,  fainted  with  Ibiicue,  nod  fell  to  the 
ground.  On  recovering,  the  first  word  she  arti< 
culatcd  ws*,  "  The  Mantatees  f"  This  went 
through  the  thousands  like  an  electric  abock. 
Ab  ninriiing  Itglit  drew  near,  the  intensity  of  feel. 
ing  increased  a  hundred-fold.  This  waa  a  season 
for  the  rxcrcise  of  prayer,  and  faith  in  the  pio- 
miaea  of  our  God.  The  name  of  Jehovah  was  to 
us  a  Blrong  tower,  for,  on  looking  back  to  that  as 
well  aa  to  similar  periods,  we  have  of^en  wondered 
that  our  feara  were  not  greater  than  they  were. 

It  was  not  until  tranqnillity  was  restored, 
afler  thisalanning  invaeJon,  thatMr.Hoflat 
accomplished  hia  visit  to  Makaba.  The 
picture^ue  details  of  all  his  journeya  form 
delightful  reading;  but  we  press  onward  to 
the  head-quarters  of  this  formidable  chief, 
who,  as  ie  proverbially  said  of  another  great 
personage,  was  foand  to  be  not  quite  ao  bad 
aa  he  waa  eomelimes  caHed.  They  wen 
welcomed  by  one  of  his  sons  and  •  parly 
of  his  warriors  ;  and — 


Nnrt  day,  before  we  had  proceeded  Ikr,  we  wtn 
met  by  mesaengen  from  Hakaba,  who  aaid  be  had 
not  slept  fiH'  joy,  because  of  oor  approaah.  Wa 
passed  many  women,  wbo  were  employed  la  tbttr 
gardens,  who,  on  seeing  us,  threw  down  their  picks, 
and  running  to  the  wagons,  lifled  up  their  hand% 
exi:laiming,  "  Rumble,"  (titeir  manner  of  saluta- 


tion,) which  was  followed  by  shrill  cries  ai 
to  affright  tbe  vei^  oxen.  Our  guide  condticted 
us  through  a  winding  street  to  the  babitation  of 
Makaba,  who  stood  at  the  door  oTone  of  his  booaes, 
and  welcomed  na  to  the  town  in  the  usual  wsy. 
seemed  astonished  and  pleased  t< 


the  town  of  such  a  nltain  as  he  was  reported 
be.    In  a  few  minutpa  a  multitude  gathered,  who 

itually  trode  on  each  other  in  their  et^cmess  to 
see  the  strangers  and  their  horaea.  Meanwhile 
Makaba  walked  Into  a  house,  and  sent  us  oat  a 
large  jar,  or  pot  of  beer,  with  calabashes,  in  tbe 
form  of  a  ladle.  Being  thirsty,  we  partook  very 
heartily  of  the  beer,  which  posaeaaetl  bat  little  of 

I  intoxicating  quality.  .... 

Having  thua  reached  the  metropotia  of  tbe  Ban- 

igketai,  and  having  cast  our  eyesArer  a  dense 
population,  we  were  in  some  roeasuro  prepared  fbr 
the  din  ofmsny  thouaaods  of  voices  on  tbe  eomii^ 
day.  We  were  not  mistaken,  for,  early  next  room- 
ing, and  long  before  ws  were  out  of  bed,  we  were 
surrounded  by  crowds,  so  that  it  was  with  diOcoIty 
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wa  could  pasa  from  ons  wa^n  to  another.    On 

Eig  up  the  hill  to  have  *  new  oT  the  i»-uhbor- 
coantrj,  I  »M  rotlowed  by  ■  DDmber  of  men, 
,  while  I  WIS  ItkJDg  BOms  bearin)^  were  nol 
a  little  Mirprieed  at  the  compaM,  which  the;  re- 


ifthey  thought  that  I  wa«  Ofii 

About  tea  o'clock  i..  u.,  Makaba  made  hia  ap- 
peannce,  with  hit  retinue,  and  tat  down  opposite 
to  mj  wigoa.  The  buiUing  crowd  retired  lo  a 
diatance,  and  a  dead  silence  eniued.  Headdreued 
ua  nearly  at  follows : — •*  My  friends,  I  am  perfect- 
ly happy  ;  my  heart  ia  whiter  than  milk,  bccaiue 


Su  have  viaited  me.    To-day  I  am  a  great  n 
en  wrU  now  say, '  Hakaba  it  in  leaeue    '' 
eopla.'     1  know  that  all  men  ipeaK  e 


They  seek  my  hurL  It  it  because  they  cannot 
oonquer  me  that  I  am  hatad.  If  they  do  roe  evil, 
I  can  reward  them  IwolUd.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren that  quarrel ;  what  the  weaker  cannot  do  by 
itrengtK  be  auppliea  with  evil  names.  You  arc 
come  to  see  the  villain  Makaba ;  yon  are  come,  as 
the  BatUpia  say,  ■  to  die  by  my  hands.'  You  are 
wise  and  bold  to  come  and  tee  with  yuur  eyes,  and 
laugh  at  the  tcatimony  of  my  enemies,"  rtc.  A 
long  conversation  oflerwarda  ensued  respecting 
the  state  ofthe  country,  and  the  Uantatee  inva- 
•ion.  On  thit  topic  he  was  doquent  while  de- 
acribing  the  manner  in  which  he  entrapped  many 
hundreds  of  the  enemy  by  ambuacadeo;  and  Blretcb- 
ing  forth  his  muacular  arm  in  the  direction  ofthe 
field  ofeonQIcl,  he  said,  "There  tie  the  bleached 
bonea  ofthe  enem;  who  came  upon  our  hills  like 
the  locusts,  but  who  melted  before  ua  by  the  sbsking 
of  the  tpear ;"  adding,  with  a  stentorian  voice, 
and  with  auperlative  self-complacency,  >■  Who 
ia  to  be  compared  to  Makaba,  the  sod  of  Heli^to, 
the  man  of  conquest  t"  The  listening  muliitude 
broke  the  silence  in  deafening  applause.  1  Iheii 
Udd  him  that  the  object  of  my  present  journey  was 
la  open  a  communicatioD,  that  we  might  consider 
bin  in  future  at  one  of  our  chief  friendB, 

.  MakaWs  city  was  very  large  for  on  Afri- 
can town.  He  had  many  wivea,  each  of 
whom  had  a  large  separate  establish  in  en  t. 
The  houses,  or  ciuslers  of  huts,  though  not 
larger,  were  neater  and  better  built  than 
those  of  the  tribe  among  whom  Mr.  Moffiit 
lived;  and  there  was  one  rare  feature  in 
their  economy — c  Irani  in  ess. 

The  Accuracy  with  which  circles  were  form- 
ed, and  perpendiculars  raised,  though  guided 
only  by  the  eye,  was  aurpriaing.  Their  outer 
yards  nnd  house-floors  were  very  clean,  and 
smooth  as  paper.  No  dniry-maid  in  England 
could  keep  her  wooden  bowls  cleaner  and  whiler 
than  theirs  were.  In  this  respect  they  formed 
B  perfect  contrast  to  the  Bailapja.  Haliabs  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  barbarous  monners  of  his 
•outhera  neighbors,  and  asked  me,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  iQheBatlapis  ever  washed  a  wooden 
bowl,  or  if  ever  they  preaented  me  with  food 
which  did  not  contain  the  mangled  bodies  of  flies, 
in  a  dish  which  had  had  no  belter  cleaning  than 
the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

In  (be  early  part  of  the  day  Ualcaba  was  gen- 


[Jah. 

entity  employed  in  cutting  otit  skins  to  tew  to- 


stronger  kind  of  beer  made  for  his  o 
He  appeared  aged,  although  his  mother  was 
then  alive.  He  was  tall,  robust,  and  healthy  ; 
had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  Hottentot ;  nli 
countenance  displayed  a  good  deal  of  cunning ; 
and,  from  his  conversation,  one  might  easily  di*- 
cem  that  he  was  well  versed  in  Aftican  politics. 
He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  none  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes;  but  be  feared  the  MahoOas,  or 

civilized  people While  walking 

to  a  neighboring  height,  I  was  able  to  count  four- 
teen considerable  villages ;  the  farthest  distant 
about  one  mile  and  a  half;  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  were  more  towns,  which  1  could  not 
tee. 

Thongb  Hakaba  was  a  shrewd  man  about 
all  ordinary  aflairs,  and  very  fond  of  what 
he  called  lutM,  it  was  impossible  to  engage, 
or  even  to  awaken  his  attention  to  any  of 
those  serious  topics  upon  which  his  visitor 
wished  to  converse.  When  told  that  he 
was  to  be  entertained  with  news, 

His  countenance  lighted  up,  hoping  to  hear  of 
feats  of  war,  destruciion  of  trrbes,  and  such  like 
subjects,  80  congenial  to  his  savage  disposition. 
When  he  found  that  my  topics  had  oolely  a  re- 
ference to  the  Great  Being  of  whom,  the  day  be- 
fore, he  had  tdd  roe  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  the 
Saviour's  mission  to  this  world,  whose  name  he 
had  never  heard,  he  resumed  his  knife  and  jack- 
al's skin,  and  hummed  a  native  air.  One  of  hia 
men,  sitting  near  me,  appeared  siruck  with  the 
chnracter  of  the  Redeemer,  which  I  was  endea- 
voring to  describe,  and  particularly  with  hii  mi- 
racles. On  hearing  that  he  raised  the  dead,  he 
very  natur^ly  excbimed,  "  What  an  excellent 
doctor  he  mutt  have  been,  (o  mnke  dead  men 
live !"  This  led  me  to  describe  his  power,  end 
how  that  power  would  be  exercised  at  the  last 
day  in  raising  the  dead.  In  the  course  of  ray 
remarks  the  ear  of  the  monarch  caught  the 
startling  sound  of  a  resurreclion,  "  What !"  he 
exclaimed  will)  astonishment,  "what  are  these 
words  about  ?  the  dead,  the  dead  arise !"  "  Yes," 
was  my  reply,  "  nil  the  dead  shall  arise."  •"  Will 
my  father  arise f"  "Yes,"  I  antwered,  "your 
father  will  arise."  "  Will  all  the  elain  in  baUle 
Hrise  7"  "  Yes."  "  And  will  all  that  have  been 
killed  and  devoured  by  lions,  tigers,  hyenas 
and  crocodiles,  again  revive?"  "Yes;  and 
come  to  judraienl."  "  And  will  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  left  to  waste  and  to  wither  on 
the  desert  plaint,  and  scattered  to  ihe  winde, 
again  arise  V'  he  asked  with  a  kind  of  triumph  as 
if  he  had  now  fixed  me.  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  not 
one  will  be  left  behind."  This  I  repeated  with 
increased  emphasis.  After  looking  at  me  for  a 
ifew  moments,  he  turned  to  his  people,  to  whom 
he  spoke  with  a  stentorian  voice ; — "  Hark,  ye 
wise  men,  whoever  is  among  you,  the  wisest  of 
past  generations,  did  ever  your  ears  hear  nucb 
strange  and  unheard  of  news!"  .  .  .  Ma- 
kaba, then  turning  and  addressing  himself  to  me, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  ray  breast  said,  "Father, 
I  love  you  much.    Your  visit  and  your  presence 
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have  made  tny  heart  white  ai  milk.  The  word* 
of  your  mouth  are  aveet  aa  honey,  but  the 
wordi  of  a  reaurrection  are  too  great  to  be 
heard.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  a^in  about  ihe 
dead  riaingi  The  dead  canoot  arise  1  The 
dud  miut  notarise  !"  "  Why,"  I  inqnired,  ''can 
■a  great  a  man  refuse  kaowled^,  and  tura  away 
Iroin  wiidom  1  Tetl  me,  my  friend,  why  I  must 
Ml  ■  add  lo  words'  and  speak  of  areBurrection?' 
Raiaing  and  ancovcrioff  hii  arm,  which  had 
been  slrong  in  batde,  and  shakins  his  hand  aa  if 
qaiverine  a  apear,  he  replied,  "  1  have  slain  my 
mousanda,  (bontsintsi,)  and  shall  they  arise  7" 

There  is  much  to  intereat  in  the  charac- 
ter and  romantic  history  of  this  bnrbaroua 
chief,  who,  in  his  own  fashion,  treated  his 
Tititots  with  princely  tnuoificence.  Before 
ibcir  departure,  he  entreated  Mr.  Moflat  to 
let  him  aee  muskets  discharged  on  horse- 
back.    Hr.  Moflfai  saya, 

I  derlined,  observing  that  (here  were  others  of 
the  company  far  more  expert;  but  he  would  not 
be  ntisoed  unless  1  did  it,  as  I  was  fi  white  man. 
After  much  persuasion  I  aubmitted,  and  going 
iuo  my  wagon,  profesaedly  to  fetch  my  jacket, 
put  ioto  my  pocket  a  brace  of  pialola,  charged 
wiih  powder  only.  After  going  a  few  turrx 
round  (he  amooth  grassy  plain,  while  the  kins 
and  his  attenilan(s  were  roaring  aloud  with  atf 
miralinn,  !  galloped  past  Ihem,  discharging  the 
CMiien(s  of  Doth  pistols  nearly  at  once,  which 
■•lODitbed  the  fiaiioDgketsi  more  than  any  thing 
tbey  had  ever  seen,  and  frightened  ihem  too, 
fartbey  all  fell  prostrate  (o  (he  earth,  suppoFing 
they  were  shot  As  soon  as  1  alighted  from 
the  horae,  Makaba  began  to  unbutton  my  jacket 
toiec  the  "liitle  rogues,"  as  he  called  them,  ex- 
claiming, "  What  a  hleBeing  thai  you  white  men 
Kck  to  be  friends  with  all  nations,  for  who  is 
(here  that  could  withstand  youl"  Laying  hiei 
band  on  my  shoulder,  be  added,  "  I  do,  indeed, 
>ee  (hat  you  were  without  fear,  or  you  would 
haire  had  your  pistols  iliis  morning,"  After  re- 
maining for  a  couple  ofhours  we  parted,  M;ikaba 
highly  graliGeil,  and  the  Griquaa  [(hey  ha^l  been 
di«tru9tJul]  no  less  so  with  the  explanation  wliich 
hid  (aken  place. 

A  still  more  remarkable  and  more  distant 
thief  named  Mosdtkatse,  the  king  of  a  divi- 
non  of  Zoolus  named  the  Matabele,  had 
heard  of  the  white  men  of  Peace,  and  aent 
iwoof  his  chief  men,  in  company  with  some 
Iradera  who  had  ventured  into  hia  country, 
to  make  themeelvea  acquainted  with  the 
DHnnera  and  arts  of  the  Kuraman  teachera. 
Knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  of  the  means 
of  deatroying  their  enemies  was,  at  first, 
the  great  object  of  all  the  chiefs  in  these 
embasaiea  to  th«  miasioo-stations.  The 
•trangera  were  aatonisbsd  at  oil  thoy  >aw — 

Oar  houses,  the  walls  of  o«r  folds  and  ga:^ 
dens,  Ihe  water-ditch  conveying  a  targe  stream 
oatofthc  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  smith's  forge, 
Uied  (hem  with  admiration  and  astonishment, 
which  they  expreaaed  not  in  the  wild  gestures 
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generally  made  by  the  mere  plebeian,  but  by  the 
utmost  gravity  and  profound  veneration,  aa  well 
as  Ihe  most  respectful  demeanor.  "  You  an 
men,  we  are  but  children,"  said  one ;  while  the 
oiher  observed,  "  Uoeelekatee  must  be  taught  all 
these  things."  .  .  .  Nothing  appeared  to 
strike  (hem  so  forcibly  as  the  puDlic  worship  in 
oitr  chapeL  They  saw  men  like  themeelvea 
meet  together  with  great  decorum ;  mothera 
hushing  iheir  babes,  or  hastily  retiring  if  they 
made  any  noiae,  and  the  elder  children  sitting 
perfectly  silent  When  the  missionary  ascended 
the  pulpit,  they  listened  to  Ihe  hymn  aung,  ^d 
though  from  their  ignorance  of  the  BecliuaDa 
language  they  could  not  understand  all  that  waa 
said,  they  were  convinced  that  eomeihing  very 
serious  waa  the  subject  of  the  addreae.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  We  embraced  every  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing them  the  simple  tratha  of  the  Gospel,  and 
labored  to  impreaa  on  their  minds  the  blessing* 
of  peace. 

It  ia  often  remarked  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  from  its  impoaing  and,  ia 
aome  reapecte,  impresatve  ceremonial,  ia 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  is  beat 
adapted  to  a  barbarous  people  ;  because  it 
appeals  at  once  to  their  aenses.  But  may 
not  this  imposing  ritual,  with  its  attendant 
pomps  and  ceremonies,  which  ao  power- 
fully  affect  the  untutored  mind,  in  reality 
interpose  a  barrier  between  the  underataud- 
ing  and  the  reception  of  spiritual  truths- 
may  not  those  endless  outward  observancea 
continue  to  hold  [he  place  of  what  they  are 
meant  to  typify  ,and  thus  become  hinderances 
and  obstactea  inalead  of  helpsl  A  picture 
of  the  Madnna,  a  strain  of  mnaic,  the  prletta' 
vestmentB,  the  lights,  the  altar,  and  the  pic- 
turesque celebration  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship may,  like  any  other  spectacle,  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  who  cannot  all  at 
once  apprehend  the  unadorned  and  aimple, 
but  sublime  trntha  of  the  Gospel;  hot  to 
gain  thia  early  advantage,  ia  it  tviae  10  lay 
a  false  foundation  and  endanger  the  rearing 
of  a  superstructure  of  idle  psgeantry  and 
useleaa  ceremonial,  while  professing  to 
leach  the  heathen  that  "  God  ia  a  apirit, 
and  that  (bey  that  worship  Him  aright  must 
>rBhip  bim  in  spirit  and  in  truth f" 
When  these  imelUgent  barbarians  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  proposed  to 
rn  to  their  tyrannical  and  capriciona 
sovereign,  to  report  their  embassy  \  but 
their  way  home,  lying  through  hostile  tribes, 
vas  unsafe,  and  any  evil  happening  to  the 
imbaasadors  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  chief 
of  the  powerful  and  hostile  tribe  of  the  Ma- 
tabele, must  be  productiva  of  the  worst 
conseqoeneea  to  the  Bechuanas,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  misaionary  cause  in  Sooth 
Africa.  Mr.  Moffat,  accordingly,  resolved 
to  become  their  escort  as  far  as  the  Babu- 
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yiltti  country,  Kfter  which  they  could  safely 
proceed  lo  their  own  lont^  The  adventures 
on  this  Jouroey  are,  like  tlie  Jetails  of  all 
Moffiit's  nUnderings  iu  those  wild  regions, 
full  of  incident  of  the  most  stirring  Icind. 
We  shall  refer  to  them  again  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  other  encounters  and  pe 
rils  from  lions  and  other  wild  soimals 
vhlch  so  ofioD  ID  this  narrutive  freeze  one'i 
blood.  We  now  take  np  the  travellers  ot 
the  teoth  day  of  their  joamey  : 

We  urive  at  Mosega,  tlie  obuile  at  Motlmilu. 
regent  oT>.-r  tlie  ft  igiueniH,  lliougli  still  a  \argv 
body,  or  Um  Bahiinitii.  1'hciie  hail  congregated 
in  a  glen,  and  siilutisted  on  gnaie,  roots,  berrict, 
and  (he  produce  of  their  corn-tic Itls  ;  Iwving  Lcrn 
depriveil  of  their  flocks  by  ilie  Iilaiitnt>'e».  T'ley 
were  evidently  living  in  Kwr,  lent  Mn«clt-kiitiii; 
should  one  day  inuke  them  captivcii.     Fruiii  liifEe 

Kple  I  received  a  hearty  wulcunm,  though  I  wu 
wn  to  few  of  them  except  by 
Having  fulfilled  my  en^'ezeiiicikt,  in  cujivejing 
my  charge  in  safety  to  Ibe  Buhurulsi,  [,  in  a  xo 
leinn  inn  formal  manner,  delivered  liicm  over  ti 
ibe  care  of  Mokhatla,  riqueatiug  him  either  lo  gt 
hiniEeir,  or  send  a  strong  escort  to  accompiinytliein 
until  they  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Matabcle. 
To  this  proposal  the  Tunas  were  airongly  opposed, 
and  entreated  ma  most  eaincoily  to  accompany 
them  (o  their  own  country  ;  urging,  that  aa  [  had 
shown  them  to  mucii  kindnew,  I  iiiust  go  and  ex- 
perience that  of  their  king,  who,  they  declared, 
would  kill  them  if  they  Buffered  nie  to  return  bifure 
he  had  seen  me.  Moklmila  came  trembling,  and 
begged  me  to  go,  as  he  and  his  people  would  flee 
irrreTused.  I  pleaded  my  iiumcrouBengagementH 
at  the  Kuruiiiao ;  but  srguinent  was  vain.  At 
last,  to  thuir  ineipressible  joy,  I  contented  to  go 
sa  far  aa  their  first  cattle  ouijKWts.  Mokhatla  liad 
long  wished  to  aei>  Iho  fearful  MoaelckalBp,  who 
had  desolated  the  Bakone  counliy,  and  tho  proxi- 
mity of  whose  residence  gave  hitii  just  reason  to 
tremble  for  iho  safely  ul'  hi*  people  ;  and  il  was 
only  because  Ihey  were  nnt  the  rich  owners  ol 
herds  of  cattle,  that  they  had  not  already  become 
lb  prey  of  this  Arrican  Napo' 


ArricBD  Napolt 
fell  heavily  for  successive  days, 


The 
during  which  they  halted  with  Mokhat'la, 
who  aid  not  ataad  high  in  favor  of  the  mis- 
sionary.    Mis 

Physiognomy  and  mantBuvree  evinced,  that, 
while  he  bad  very  little  of  what  was  noble  about 
him,  be  was  an  adept  at  intrigue,  and  exhibited  loo 
ranch  of  the  sycophant  to  eomnwnd  respect.  lie 
resolved  to  make  himself  one  of  my  rutinue.  Thi> 
eountry  through  which  we  had  lo  travel  was  quite 
ofa  different  character  from  tlint  we  had  paiwud. 
It  was  mountainous,  and  wooded  lo  the  summits. 
Evergreens  adorned  the  valieyr,  in  which  numer- 
ous streams  of  excellent  water  flowed  throiig-h 
Dian^  a  winding  coarse  towards  the  Indian  Ocesn. 
Oanng  the  first  and  second  day's  journey  1  wns 
charmed  exceedingly,  and  was  of<en  renunded  of 
Scotia's  hills  and  dales.  Aa  il  was  a  rainy  season, 
emy  thing  was  fresh ;  the  clumps  of  trees  that  stud- 
ifii  the  plains  being  covered  with  rich  and  living 


verdure.  But  these  rocks  and  vales,  and  pictur- 
esqne  scenes,  were  oflen  vocal  wilh  tbelioo'srov. 
It  was  a  country  once  covered  wilh  a  dense  popu- 
lation. On  the  aidesofthe  hills  and  KeshsntnoDB. 
tains  were  towns  in  ruios,  where  thousands  once 
made  the  eountry  alive,  amidst  fruitful  vafes  now 
covered  with  luxuriant  groea,  inhabited  by  game. 
The  extirpating  iavasions  of  the  Msntaleesand 
Matabele  had  left  lo  beasts  of  prey  Ihe  undisputed 
right  of  these  lovely  woodland  glens.  The  licit, 
which  had  levelleil  in  litiman  fieeh,  aa  if  conscioat 
that  there  waa  none  to  oppose,  roamed  at  lai^e,  a 
terror  to  the  traveller,  who  often  heard  with  dismay 
I  nighth'  roaring  echoed  back  by  the  surroDndiDg 
Is.  We  were  loarcifiilly  preserved  during  the 
nights,  I  hough  our  slumbers  were  ofieo  interrupted 
by  his  fesrrul  bowlings.  We  had  frequently  to 
take  our  guns  and  precede  the  wagon,  as  the  eiea 
look  fV-ight  at  the  sudden  rush  of  a  rbi- 
'  buffalo  frmn  a  thicket.  More  tbaa 
n  occurred  when,  a  rhinoceroe  being 
aroused  from  his  sluntbers  by  the  crack  of  the 
'hips,  the  oxen  would  scamper  off  like  rsce-hor- 
s;  when  destruction  of  gear,  and  aumepaTtof 
Che  wagon,  waa  the  result. 

We  have  little  space  for  Afrieui  land- 
scapes;  yet,  for  the  aake  of  our  juveniU 
readers,  we  must  copy  this  pretty  picture 
of  a  singular  community,  which  will  remind 
some  of  them  of  a  description  given  by 
Humboldt  of  the  Ottomaques  on  the  banks 
if  the  Orinoco. 

Having  travelled  one  hundred  miles,  five  ds)-a 
after  leaving  Mosega  we  came  to  the  first  csKle 
outposts  of  the  Hatabele,  when  we  halted  by  s  fins 
rivulet.  My  attention  wbs  arrested  bj  a  beau'iflil 
and  gigantic  tree,  standing  in  a  defile  leading  into 
an  extensive  and  woody  ravine,  butween  a  high 
range  of  mountains.  Seeing  some  individuals  em- 
ployed on  the  ground  under  its  shade,  and  tiie  coni- 
cal |M>intB  of  what  looked  like  houses  in  miniature 
protruding  through  its  evergreen  foliage,  1  pro- 
ceeded tlutluir,  and  found  thai  the  tree  was  inhab- 
ited by  sfveral  families  of  Bakones,  the  aboriginea 
of  the  country.  I  ascended  by  the  notched  trunk, 
and  found,  lo  my  amazement,  no  liss  than  seven- 
teen of  these  Bftrial  abodes,  and  three  others  unfin- 
ished. On  reaching  the  topmost  hut,  about  ihirly 
feet  from  tho  ground,  I  entered,  and  sal  down.  Ila 
only  furnitMre  was  the  liay  which  covered  the  6oor, 
a  spear,  a  spixin,  and  a  bowl  full  of  locusts.  Not 
having  eaten  any  thing  that  day,  and  trom  the  ooi- 
clly  (ri' my  situation,  not  wishing  10  return  imme- 
diately to  the  wagons,  I  asked  a  woman  who  sat  at 
Uie  door  with  a  babe  al  her  breast,  pennission  to 
eat.  Thia  she  granted  with  pleasure,  and  soon 
brought  me  more  in  a  powdered  eUle.  Several 
more  females  canie  from  the  neighboring  roosls, 
stepping  from  branch  to  branch,  to  aee  Ihe  strin- 
ger, who  was  to  them  as  gr«at  a  curiosity  as  tbe 
tree  was  to  him.  I  then  viaited  the  different 
abodes,  which  were  on  aevcral  principal  branches. 
The  structure  of  these  honses  was  very  EimpJe. 
An  oblong  scaffold,  about  seven  feet  wide,  is  fiutn- 
■d  ofslrflight  sticks.  On  one  end  of  this  plairomi 
I  small  cone  is  foniied,  also  of  stiaigbt  sticks,  and 
thatched  grass.  A  person  can  nearly  stand  upright 
in  i>  ■  the  diameter  of  the  floor  is  about  aix  feet. 
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TW  houM  ttaai*  on  t1i«  end  of  the  obkwf ,  lo  m 
uImto  •  little  square  apace  befbm  the  door.  On 
Ihe  dt;  previous  1  baij  pused  levend  villngea^ 
note  contaioiag  fortT  bouses,  all  buili  on  poles 
ibnit  aeren  or  eight  Feet  rrom  the  prouDd,  in  the 
bm  of  a  circle ;  the  a«cent  and  descent  ia  by  a 
kiMKf  branch  of  a  tree  placed  in  front  of  the  house, 
la  lbs  centre  of  tba  circle  Ibere  ia  always  a  iMap 
tC  lb«  bonea  of  |:aine  thef  have  killed.  Sueb 
were  ibe  domiciles  oT  tfaa  impoverisbed  tttOHBJKl* 
i/the  aliorigines  of  the  country,  who,  havioK  been 
•«tt«red  and  peeled  by  Moselekaiw,  had  neither 
Iwtd  noi  itall,  but  subsisted  on  locuats,  roots,  and 
Ike  chtae.  They  adopted  this  mode  oT  architect- 
an  lo  escape  the  mhib  which  abounded  in  Ihe 
onnuy.  Duiinf  the  day  iha  ftmiliaa  deaceodad 
la  Ibe  abade  beneath  to  dnea  their  daiij  fbod. 
When  the  inhabiUols  increaaed,  they  anpported 
tbe  augmented  weight  on  the  braochei,  bv  upright 
Micki,  bat  wbeo  lightened  of  their  load  they 
Borcd  tbeae  for  fire-wood. 

Id  lbs  orif  iimI  work  there  la  a  wood  essr 
■g  of  the  tree  in  which  are  perched  tRoae 
baiatD  neata.  It  ia  of  the  fig  raeoiea,  and, 
we  need  not  aay,  very  large.  Th«  houaea 
ii  the  boDgbs  look  like  «o  nuiiy  bee-hivea. 
Thongh  aiuioua  to  return  to  tua  station  on 
the  Koruman,  Mr.  MoSat  was  induced  to 
fo  forward  by  the  eloquent  entreatiea  of  bia 
companions,  of  whom  be  Gooceived  a  very 
high  opinion.  When  for  the  )a«t  time  he 
propoied  to  go  back, 

'tJmbate  laying  hi*  right  band  on  my  shoulder, 
ud  Ihe  kft  on  bn  brcaal,  addreased  me  in  Ihe  fbl- 
loain^  kuroage :  "  Father,  vou  baTS  been  our 
iwditn.  Weare  joura.  You  Iok  us,  and 
;w  leiTe  na  1"  and  pointing  to  tlie  blue  nMun 
H  tin  diatant  bonion,  "  Yonder,"  he  added, 
'dwelEi  the  great  Moeelefcatae,  and  how  ahall 
ippnach  his  presence,  ifyou  aro  not  with  ua ! 
JM  lore  na  ttlll,  save  na  ;  for  when  we  shall  have 
loW  mir  news,  b«  will  ask  why  our  conduct  gave 
TM  pain  to  cause  your  return  ;  and  before  the  son 
Jeacend  on  the  day  we  see  bia  face,  we  shall  be 
ofdeted  out  for  execution,  because  you  are  no 

■  ...  I  now  found  myself  in  a  perplozing 
TMiioo,  tbeae  noble  aupplianta  Kanding  before 
M,  'Umbale.wboae  ininlligent  coontenance  beant- 
td  with  benevolence,  while  hia  masculine  eompan- 
><>B,«DoUierHare,  displayed  aaympatby  of  ftelinfr 
Mtobe  expected  in  the  man  of  war,  who  could 
nnot  bia  many  tena  of  slain  warrjora  which  bad 
■domed  his  bead  with  the  ring  or  badge  of  victory 
^  honor.  My  own  attendants,  whom  I  had  tbe 
d>y  before  been  commending  for  tbeir  iittrepidity, 
■fra  ktokiag  on  tbe  transaction  as  it  the  destinica 
"inenpifttwere  involved;  and  beard,  not  without 
img  enmiion,  my  consent  lo  accompany  the 
■nngers  to  their  king. 

We  DOW  travelled  along  a  rai^  of  moaataina 
'MaiDg  near  E.  8.  £.,  while  the  country  lo  the 
wih  and  east  became  more  level,  but  beautifully 
"|idded  with  nogrs  of  liUle  hills,  many  iwilated, 
"aonical  l«rm,aloag  tbe  faaaes  of  which  lay  the 
•■•■of  innumerable  towns,  some  of  which  were  of 
uaiiagaxtenL  Tbe  soil  of  the  valleyaand  ex- 
XBded  plaiM  waa  of  tbe  richest  description.    Tbe 


terrents  from  the  adjacent  bnghia  had,  fimn  year 
to  year,  carried  nnyy  immease  masses.  In  scane 
places  iayiflgbare  the  eubstratuaa  of  granite  rocka^ 
exhibitiiig  a  maaa  of  rich  soil  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  deep,  where  it  was  evident  aaiivo  grain  tad 
formerly  waved ;  and  wi^r-melona,  pumpkins, 
kidney-beaoa,  and  sweet  reed,  had  once  flounnhcd. 
Tbe  minaof  nuny  townesbowed  aigne  of  immense 
labor  aad  poiaeveranae ;  atone  fence*,  averaging 
from  fonr  to  seven  feet  birh,  raised  ap[>ai«otly 
witheut  nwrlar,  hammer,  or  Tine.  Every  thing  was 
ovular,  from  tbe  inner  walls  which  surrounded 
each  dweiting  er  fiunlly  residence,  to  those  which 
encircled  a  town.  In  traversing  these  ruina,  I 
fiwnd  the  remains  of  aone  houaea  which  had  escap. 
ed  tbe  flamea  of  tbe  marauders.  Tbeae  were  brge, 
and  displayed  a  ftr  attperior  style  to  any  thing  1 
bad  witoeaaed  among  the  Mher  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Southern  AlVica.  The  circular  walla  were  gen- 
erally composed  of  hard  day,  witb  a  small  mixture 
•f  cownhing,  ao  well  plastered  and  pdished,  a  r^ 
fined  portion  of  ih«  former  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
ore,  that  the  interior  of  the  honee  bad  the  appear- 
ance of  being  vamiabed.  The  wills  and  door-waya 
were  alee  neatly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  archi- 
traves and  cornices.  Tbe  piHars  sapporling  tlie 
roof  in  tbe  form  of  pilasters,  projecting  fVooi  the 


In  short,  there  were  many  signs  of  • 
comparatively  advanced  state  of  civiliaatioa 
visible  in  the  dominions  of  tbe  terrible 
Hoselekatse,  dominioHs  not  long  obtained 
by  bis  conquest  of  the  Bakonet,  whose 
beautiful  country  had  recentlv  been  deso- 
lated by  the  Matabele.    Mr.  MoCat  relates: 

Having  MatabelewHh  me,  1  found  it  extremely 
diflicnlt  to  elicit  local  information  from  tbe  de- 
jected and  scattered  aboriginea  who  oceaaioiwlly 
came  in  our  way.  These  trembled  belbre  the 
noblea,  who  nled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It 
was  soon  too  evident  that  the  usurpers  were  anx- 
ious to  keep  me  in  the  dark  about  the  devaata' 
tions  which  everywhere  met  our  eyee,  and  they 
always  endeavored  to  be  present  when  1  came 


with  the  abtwigines  of  the  cotintry, 

Xak  tbe  mngoage  some  oppoib 
rded.    One  oftbe  three  ser- 


vants who  accompanied  the  two  ambaaaador 
the  Koruman  was  a  captive  amone  the  Manta- 
teca,  who  bad  been  defeated  at  Old  Litbako.  lie, 
as  well  as  bis  fellow-servants,  felt  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  with  us  in  Secbuaua,  tbeir  native  latw 
guage He  was  a  native  of  tbe  re- 
gions through  which  we  were  now  passing,  and 
would  sometimes  whisper  lo  me  events  eon- 
rtecled  with  the  desolations  of  his  fhther-land. 
These  nations  he  described  as  being  once  nume- 
rous as  the  locosta,  rich  in  cattle,  and  trafGekera, 
to  a  great  exteo^  with  the  diatant  iribea  of  tbe 

north On  a  Sabbath  raoming  I 

aseended  a  bill,  at  the  baae  of  which  we  had 
halted  tbe  preceding  evening,  to  spend  the  day. 
I  had  scarcelv  reached  the  summit  and  ant  down, 
when  I  founa  that  my  intelligent  companion  bad 
stolen  away  from  the  party,  lo  answer  some 
questions  I  had  asked  the  day  before,  artd  to 
which  be  eould  not  reply,  because  of  the  pre 


S3  MOFFii's  lenioiiAtT  labois  im»  kskss  iit  sootbsbii  AnicA. 

•eiice  of  tuM  niperiora.  Hftppeaing  to  torn  to 
the  right,  and  teeing  before  me  a  large  ex- 
tent of  level  groond  covered  with  mint,  I  in- 
quired what  had  become  of  the  inhabitant*.  He 
had  juat  lat  down,  but  rose,  evidenilf  with  aome 
feeling,  and  atretching  forth  hia  arm  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ruina,  said,  "  I,  even  I,  beheld  it!" 
and  passed  as  if  in  deep  thought  "  There  lived 
the  great  chiefof  multitudee.  He  reigned  among 
them  like  a  king.  He  was  the  cbiefof  the  blue- 
colored  cattle.  Thej  were  numeram  as  the 
denae  miM  on  the  mountain  brow;  his  flocks 
covered  the  plain.  He  thought  the  number  of 
hiBwarriiHa  would  awe  his  enemies.  His  peo- 
ple boasted  in  their  spears,  and  laughed  et  the 
cowardice  of  such  aa  had  fled  from  ifaeir  towns. 

rp  their  shields  on 

It  wamofB.  Who 
ever  subdued  oar  fathers  1  they  were  mighty  in 
combat.  We  still  poaseee  the  ipoila  of  ancient 
times.  Have  not  our  dogs  ealen  the  shields  of 
their  noblest  The  vulmtes  shall  devour  the 
■lain  of  our  enemies.'  Thus  they  sang  and  thus 
Ihey  danced,  till  the^  beheld  on  yonder  heights 
Ihe  apprvaching  foe.  The  noise  of  their  song 
was  hushed  in  night,  and  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  dismay.  They  saw  the  clouds  ascend  from 
the  plains.  Itwas  ihe  smoke  of  burning  towns. 
The  confusion  ofa  whirlwind  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  blue-colored  cattle.  This 
shout  was  raifled,  '  They  are  friends  ;'  but  ihey 
shouted  again, '  They  are  foes,'  till  their  near 
approach  proclaimed  them  naked  Matabele- 
The  men  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  out,  as  if 
to  chase  the  antelope.  The  onset  was  as  the 
voice  of  lightning,  and  their  spears  as  ihe  shaking 
ofa  forest  in  the  autumn  storm.  The  Matabele 
lions  raised  the  shout  of  death,  and  flew  upon 
their  victims.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory. 
Their  hissing  and  hollow  groans  told  thehr  pro- 
gress among  the  dead.  A  few  moments  laid 
hundreds  on  the  ground.  The  clash  of  shields 
was  the  signal  of  triumph.  Om  people  fled 
with  their  cattle  to  the  top  of  yonder  mount 
The  Malabele  entered  the  town  with  the  roar  of 
the  lion ;  they  pillaged  and  fired  the  hoases, 
speared  Ihe  mothers,  and  cast  their  infants  to  the 
flames.  The  sun  went  down.  The  victors 
emerged  from  the  smoking  i^n,  and  pursued 
their  course,  surroondingthe  base  of  yonder  hilL 
Thcv  slaughtered  cattle  ;  they  danced  and  sang 
till  the  dawn  of  day ;  they  ascended,  and  killea 
^  their  handswere  weary  of  thespear."  Stoop- 
ing to  the  ground  on  which  we  stood,  he  took  up 
a  Utile  dust  in  his  hand  ;  blowing  it  o£  and  hold- 
ing out  his  naked  palm,  he  added,  "  lliat  is  all 
that  remaiiu  of  the  great  chief  of  the  blue-colored 
cattle  1"  It  is  impossible  for  me  la  describe  ray 
feelings  while  listening  to  this  descriptive  effu- 
ROD  of  native  eloquence ;  and  I  afterwards  em- 
hraced  opportunities  of  writing  it  down,  of  which 
the  above  is  only  an  abridgment.  1  found  also 
from  other  aborigines  that  his  was  no  fabled 
song,  but  merely  a  compendious  sketch  of  Ihe 
catastrophe. 

Tbis  extract  ahows  Moflat's  command  of 
the  langaage,  besides  aflbrding  a  fine  speci- 
mep  of  the  natural  eloquence  of  the  men 
we  ate  pleated  to  call  saragea.   One  of  the 


[Jak. 

ambasaadoTS  preceded  Moffat  to  annonoee 
his  arrival  to  the  king ;  "  to  make  his  path 
straight"  to  ibe  place  where  dwelt  "  the 
great  King  of  Heaven,  the  Elephant,  the 
Lion's  paw."  The  inhabitants,  who  for  tho 
first  time  beheld  men  on  horseback,  aeam- 
pered  off  in  great  alarm  vrhen  Mr.  Mofiat 
and  some  of  his  attendants  appeared  mount- 
ed. The  account  of  this  African  sovereign, 
metropolis,  his  court,  and  hie  army,  is 
I  of  the  most  original  parts  of  the  work, 
and  that  which  will  probably  have  the  great- 
est interest  for  the  geographer.  We  pass 
at  once  into  the  august  presence  of  the 
monarch,  which  was  not  reached  until  due 
care  had  been  taken  to  impress  the  white 

an  with  n  sense  of  his  power  and  dignity. 

We  left  our  intrepid  miasionary  making 

I  way  to  the  conrt  of  the  renowned  Afri- 
can sovereign,  Moselekatse,  the  king  of  the 
warlike  Matabelea,  "  The  Great  King  of 
Heaven,"  "The  Elephant,"  "The  Lion's 
paw."  Hoflat  was  (he  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  penetrated  so  far  in  this  direction- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  came  hither 

ith  the  ambassadors  whom  Moselekatse 
had  sent  to  the  mission  station  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  wonders  tobe  seen  there  ; 
ith  other  secret  diplomatic  objects 
which  were  not  avowed.  In  his  reception 
of  the  white  man,  the  representative  of  the 
powerful  race  of  whom  so  many  fables  were 
told — this  barbarous  sovereign,  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  desert,  endeavored  to  impress 
him  with  a  due  sense  of  his  own  power 
and  dignity.  As  this  is  the  most  important 
of  the  native  tribes  whom  Mr.  MofTnt  visit- 
ed, and  equal  in  interest  to  any  of  the  rela- 
tions given  by  Park  or  Clapperton,  wemnst 
present  the  "  Lion's  Ww"  with  some  cere- 
mony. 

He  came  up  to  at,  and  having  been  instnioted  in 
our  mode  of  saluiaiion,  gave  pach  a  clumsy  but 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  He  then  politely  tiiraed 
to  the  food,  which  was  placed  at  our  feel,  snd  in- 
vited IIS  to  partake.  By  this  time  the  wa^ne  were 
seen  in  the  distance,  sad  having  intimated  our 
wish  to  be  directed  to  a  place  where  we  might  en- 
camp in  the  ootakirta  of  the  town,  he  accompanied 
us,  keeping  fkst  bold  of  my  right  arm,  though  not 
in  the  most  graceful  manner,  yet  with  perfect  fa- 
miliarity. "Tha land  isbelbro yon  ;  youarecome 
to  your  son.  You  must  sleep  where  you  pleaaa." 
When  tlio  "  moving  bouses,"  as  the  wagons  were 
called,  drew  near,  he  took  a  firmer'  grasp  of  my 
arm,  and  lookedon  them  with  unutterable  surprise; 


with  tev,  as  o: 

not  living  c 

yoked,  he  epproached  the  wtgon  with  the  utmost 

caution,  still  liolding  ma  by  one  h«nd,  and  placing 

the  other  on  his  mouth,  indicating  his  surprise.  He 

looked   at  them  very  intently,  particularly  th* 


1813.]  HoPFAt'a  aiBaioiuBT  labobs  and  souiei  in  tonniEUf  avkici. 

>beeki  tnd  wban  told  (rf*  bow  muijpi«cea  of  wood 
Mcfa  wbeel  WM  coinpaaedi  bii  wooder  wu  in- 
ercMed.  AAer  ezuninin^  all  veTy  clowlf.  one 
mjtfeijjel  remined, — bow  the  large  band  of  iron 
Muiwindinf  Um>  feliotw  of  the  wheel  cnmn  to  be  in 
Me  piece  wjtlMMit  either  end  or  joinL  'Umbate, 
■ij  rriend  and  Tel  low-traveller,  wboae  vjtit  to  oar 
itilion  had  (Dade  him  mocb  wiaerthan  hia  maateri 
look  hold  or  my  ri^bt  hand,  and  related  what  be 
kd  wen.  •*Mj  eyes,"  he  aaid,  "aaw  that  very 
kind,"  poiatinc  to  mine,  "cut  ibeae  bara  of  iron, 
like  apiece  offons  end,  and  then  join  them  na  you 
Ddvaee  them."  A  minute  inspection  eiiaiwil  to 
jiicner  the  welded  part-  "Does  bo  ifiTu  medi- 
aae  to  the  iron!"  wag  the  monarch^  ii 
■No,"  Mid  'Uiobate,  "nothiM;  ia  uaed  but  bi 


lut  firt?,  a 
haauBerand  a  chisel."  Moaoiekatiw  then  returned 
10  ibe  town,  where  the  warriora  were  still  standing 
u  he  left  theiDi  who  received  him  with  immeDw 
hinti  of  applause. 

Some  thousands  of  the  Matabelp,  composing 
KTGial  TF^iments,  are  diBlinguishetl  by  the  color 
tf  Ibeir  sbidd^  as  well  as  the  kind  and  proFuaiou 
el  bathers  whicli  geDerallf  adorn  their  beads, 
baniiff  also  a  long  restber  ot  the  blue  cnna  riaing 
bom  their  brows,  all  which  has  an  impotintf  efTiict 
it  tbeir  onset.  Their  arms  cnoaiit  of  a  atiielil, 
dMrtipear.and  club.  The  club,  often  made  of  the 
bom  of  a  rhiiioceroe  or  hard  wood,  they  throw  with 
nMrring  precision,  so  as  even  to  strike  dead  the 
■nailer  SDtek^ia  ....  Moselekalso  did  not 
bl  to  tUKily  ua  abundantly  with  meat,  milk,  and  a 
'«ak  kind  of  beer,  made  from  the  native  grain. 
fie  ippeared  anxioua  to  please,  and  to  exhibit  him- 
•elTud  people  to  the  best  advanlage.  In  accord- 
tocewith  savage  notions  of  conferring  honor,  alt 
the  inbahitanta  and  warriors  of  the  neigbboring 
Unna  were  ordered  to  congregate  at  head-quarteni, 
u4  OD  the  {bllowiDg  day  a  public  bsU  was  eiven  in 
raBpbnent  to  the  atrangers.  A  smooth  pUin  sd- 
joinag  the  town  waa  selected  for  the  purpose, 
*lieie  Mcselekalse  took  Iiis  stand  iu  the  centre  of 
U  iintDense  circle  of  his  aoldiors,  numbers  of 
wwwnbMog  present,  who  with  ilieir  shrill  voices 
>ad  clapping  of  handa  iw>k  part  io  the  concert. 
About  thirty  ladies  from  bis  harero,  with  long  white 
nadi,  marched  lo  the  eong  backward  and  lorwtrd 
H  the  outnde  of  the  raaks,  their  well  lubricated 
fining  bodies  being  tou  weighty  for  the  agile 
noTRnenta  which  diaracterized  the  matrons  and 
laaMelaof  lower  rank.  Tfac^aang  their  war  songs, 
■■dooe  eompoaed  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Uie 
Augers,  (niing  on  and  adoring  with  ireuibling 
^  and  admiration  the  potentate  in  the  centre, 
•In  stood  and  aotnetimee  regulated  the  motions  of 
tbmands  by  the  movement  of  hia  bead,  or  the 
nu^  Of  deprcasion  of  his  hand.  He  then  sat 
^■xni  on  hia  shield  nf  lion's  akin,  and  asked  me  if 
K  n*  not  fine,  and  if  we  bad  such  things  in  my 

onalij Whenever  he  arose  or  iilI 

^f,  all  within  sight  hailed  him  with  a  shout, 

MoiUf  or  Attilt!  flowed  ^  a  nuoiber  of  his 
kigb  aoBDding  titles,  such  as  Great  King,  King  ot 

nvca,  the  Elephant,  Stc 

Tke  Ikrthcr  account  of  the  court  ud  the 
Mblei  of  "the  great  king"  i«  full  of  intei^ 
M.  The  history  of  an  officer  of  the  Iting'a, 
BeS^ded  for  aome  crime,  but  who  was 
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saved  from  death  by  the  iniercesaion  of  the 
missionary,  shows  that  the  proud,  conven- 
lional  sense  of  hoQor,  the  feelings  "of  chiv- 
alry," may  glow  as  intensely  in  the  sable 
breast  of  a  barbariaD  in  South  Africa,  aa  in 
the  heart  of  a  descendant  of  the  bigheat 
NoTtnan  Doblility.  The  sable  warrior  dis. 
dained  the  poor  boon  of  life  if  deprived  of 
his  rank  and  privileges,  and  the  badgea  of 
hia  honors;  and  rejected  the  commutation 
of  his  sentence  which,  to  the  aatonishment 
of  the  other  nobles,  the  missioaary  had  ob- 
tained. 

The  sentence  pasaed,  the  pardoned  man  was  ex- 
ited to  bow  in  grateful  adoration  to  him  whom 
was  wont  lo  m>k  upon  and  esait  in  Googs  ap- 
plicable only  to  One,  lo  wliooi  belongs  nniveraal 
sway  and  the  destinies  of  man.  But;  no  !  holding 
his  hanils  claspi.il  on  his  bosom,  be  replied,  "  O 
king,  afflict  not  mv  heart '.  I  have  merited  thy  dis- 
pleasure ;  let  me  be  slain  like  the  uarriori  loan- 
not  live  with  the  poor."  And,  raising  his  hand  to 
the  ring  he  wore  on  his  brow,  lie  continued  :  "  How 
cno  I  liveamoDg  thedogsof  the  king, and  disgrace 
these  badgea  of  honor  which  I  won  among  tlie 
dpcars  ana  shields  of  ihe  mighty  \  No,  I  cannot 
live !  Let  me  die,  O  Pesoolu  ! "  His  request  was 
zranted,  and  bis  hands  tied  erect  over  his  head. 
Now,  my  exertions  lo  save  his  life  were  vain.  Ija. 
disdained  the  boon  on  the  conditiona  oflured,  pre* 
ferring  to  die  with  Ibe  honors  he  had  won  at  the 
point  ofthe  apcar — honors  which  even  tlie  act  tl;at 
condemned  him  did  not  larniah — lo  exile  and 
poverty  amcxig  the  children  of  the  desert.  He  waa 
led  foiih,  a  man  walking  on  each  side.  My  eye 
followed  him  till  be  reached  the  top  of  a  precipice, 
over  which  ha  was  precipitated  into  the  deep  pool 
of  the  river  beneath,  where  the  crocodiles,  accus- 
tomed lo  such  meals,  were  yawning  to  devour  him 
ere  be  could  reach  the  bottom  I  This  was  a  Sab. 
both  morning  scene,  such  as  heathenism  ezhibitB  to 
'iewof  thu  Christian  philanibrt^ist ;  and  such 
eotculated  to  excite  iu  his  bosom  feelings  of 
the  deepest  sympathy.  This  magnanimoas  heathen 
ki>ew  of  no  hereatUr.  He  was  without  God  and 
witlrfiut  hope.  But,  however  deplorable  the  stats 
of  such  a  person  may  bp,  he  will  not  be  condemned 
as  equally  guilty  with  those  who,  in  the  midst  of 
light  and  knowledge,  self-separated  from  the  body, 
recklessly  rush  into  the  presence  of  their  Maker 

and  their  Judge 

Moselekalse's  conduct  in  this  afikir  produced  a 
strange  impression  among  hispetmie,  some  of  whom 
regaraed  me  as  an  extraordinanr  being,  who  could 
thus  influence  one  more  terrible  to  them  tbao  the 
fiercest  lion  of  the  forest.  His  government,  so  far 
as  1  couhl  discover,  was  the  very  essence  of  des- 
potism. The  persons  of  the  people,  as  well  aa 
their  poMesaJooa,  were  the  pr^rly  of  their  mo- 
narch. .  ,  .  Although  his  tvrauny 
was  such,  that  one  would  have  supposed  his  sab- 
jecta  would  execrate  hit  name,  they  were  the  moat 
servile  devotees  of  tlieir  master.  Wherever  he 
was  seated,  or  wherever  he  slept,  a  number  of 
sycopbants,  fantastically  dressed,  attended  him, 
whose  business  was  to  march,  jump,  and  dance 
about,  sometimes  standing  adoring  his  prrson,  tbcr 
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Mvrinc  with  a  stick,  end  roclfbrKtinff  the 
mighty  deeu  of  valer  perfarmsd  by  hiniseli  and 
MRChobaoe.  The  aame  thin^  ore  repeated  agair 
aad  again,  and  often  with  a  rapidity  of  articulalion 
whichbatfleatheunderatandinjfoftheirawn  country- 
men.  After  liitcning  many  times,  I  was  able,  with 
the  aMJataaoe  of  one  ofthcfle  paraaitea,  lo  pick  op 
the  fdlauring  expreasioaa  ; — **  O  Pesoolu,  the  king 
ofkingi,  king  orthe  haavena,  who  would  not  Tea" 
befora  the  «on  of  Mtchobane,  mighty  in  battle 
Where  are  the  mighty  before  tlie  prcaence  of  uu 
great  king  1  Where  is  the  strength  of  the  foreel 
before  the  great  elephant?  The  proboscia  ia  break- 
ing the  branches  of  the  forest  I  It  is  l!ie  sound  ot 
the  shields  of  the  son  ofMachobsne.  He  breathe* 
upon  their  faces;  it  is  tlie  tire  among  the  dry 
naas  I  His  enemies  are  consumed  before  him, 
king  of  kings  t  Father  of  fire,  he  ascends  to  the 
blue  heavens ;  be  sends  his  lightnings  into  the 
clouds,  and  makes  the  rain  to  descend !  Ye  moun- 
tains, woods,  and  grassy  plains,  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  son  of  Machobane,  king  of  heaven !" 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  aounding  titles  which 
incessantly  meet  ihe  ear  of  tliia  proud  mortal,  and 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  haughty  monarch  beliere 
that  he  is  what  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Dingaan 
convinced  him  he  was  not;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  hia  vain  boasts,  be  could  not  conceal  bis  fears 
of  the  saccessor  of  the  bloody  Cbaka,  against  whose 
iron  sway  ho  bad  rebelled. 

•  aMmiftrcby  was  seen  here  in  ita  higheat 
perfection.  The  character  of  the  monarch, 
the  Napoleon,  or  the  Nicbolaaof  Africii,  is 
of  itself  a  study.  We  can  only  give  a  faint 
indication  of  his  previoas  career,  which  is 
deaciibed  at  great  length. 

Thoogh  bat  a  fUk>war  ia  the  footpaths  of  Chaka, 
the  career  of  Hoselekatse,  from  the  period  of  his 
rarolt  till  the  time  I  saw  hiro,  and  long  after,  formed 
an  intenninable  catalogue  of  crimes.  Scarcely  a 
mountain,  over  extensive  r^ons,  but  bore  the 
marks  of  his  deadly  ire.  His  experience  and  na- 
tive cunning  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  minds 
of  his  men,  and  made  his  trembling  captivea  looa 
adore  hiin  as  an  invincible  sovereign.  Those  who 
resisted,  and  would  not  stoop  to  be  his  dogs,  he 
botcbered.  Me  trained  the  esptcrrd  youth  in  his 
own  taeties,  so  that  tbo  majority  of  his  army  were 
foreigners;  bat  his  chiefs  and  nobles  gloried  in 
their  descent  from  the  Zoohi  dynasty.  He  had  ear. 
ried  his  arms  far  into  the  tropica,  where,  however, 
he  bad  more  than  once  met  with  his  equal ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  of  six  hundred  warriora,  only  a 
handful  returned  to  be  sacrificed,  merely  becaose 
thejr  had  not  conquered,  or  fallen  with  their  com. 
panions.  ....  In  his  person  he  was  below 
the  middle  atatnre,  rather  corpulent,  with  a  short 
neck,  and  in  his  manner  could  be  exceedingly  af- 
fable and  cheerful.  His  voice,  soft  and  efieminate, 
did  not  indicate  that  hie  disposition  was  pasaion- 
ate ;  and,  happily  for  bis  people,  it  was  not  so,  or 
many  would  have  been  butchered  in  the  ebaUitiooa 
of  hia  anger, 

Tbo  above  is  but  a  faint  description  of  diis  Na- 
pdeon  of  the  desert,— «  man  with  whom  I  often 
conversed,  and  wfao  was  not  wanting  in  considera- 
tion and  kindness,  aa  well  as  fralitade.    But  te 
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sympathy  and  compaaaion  his  heart  appeared  a 
atiaager.  The  folkmiag  incident,  for  a  day  or  two, 
threw  a  mystary  over  my  character  wliich  he  couU 
not  understand,  though  it  was  only  an  illuatratioa 
of  the  principle*  I  iabored  to  implant  in  hi*  heart, 
apparently  impeivieos  to  any  tender  emotion  which 
had  not  self  ler  its  object. 

The  afiecting  incident  which  afforded  the 
missionary  an  opportunitv  to  display  what 
are  Chriatinn  feelings  ana  principles,  tend- 
ed, with  many  other  ciroumatances,  to  excite 
Mokhatla'a  curiosity,  is  too  long  for  na 
The  missionary  was  to  him  a  cempletely 
newspecimen  of  humanity,  and  consequently 
8  mystery,  whose  motives  of  action  were 
incomprehensible.     Mr.  Mofiat  says — 

He  asked  me  if  I  could  make  min.  I  referred 
him  to  the  Oovemor  of  the  universe,  who  alone 
could  give  rain  and  fruilfu]  seasons.  'Umbata 
was  more  than  once  called  to  bear  his  testimony 
as  to  oor  operations  and  manner  of  living  at  the 
Kuruman.  Ourleavlngour  own  country  for  the 
nke  of  the  natives,  obedient  to  the  will  of  the 
invisible  Being  whose  ctiaraeter  I  described, 
was  to  him  a  bewildering  fact ;  for  he  did  not 
appear  to  doubt  my  word ;  and  how  we  conid  act 
independently  of  oar  sovereign,  or  without  being 
his  emissaries,  he  could  not  understaiid :  bnt  his 
greatest  puzzle  was,  that  I  had  not  seen  ray 
King,  and  could  not  describe  his  riches,  by  the 
numbers  of  hia  flocks  and  herds.  I  tried  to  ex- 
phiintohim  the  character  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  good 


asked.  I  was  sorry  I  could  ni 
factory  reply.  When  I  dCFcriWl  the  blessed 
effects  of  peace,  the  popuiousness  of  my  own 
country,  the  industry  of  the  people,  the  number 
of  sheep  and  cattle  daily  slaughtered  in  the  great 
towns,  the  feigning  passion  again  burst  forth  in 
the  exclamation,  '■Your  nation  must  be  terrible 
battle  :  you  must  tell  your  king  I  wish  to  livt 

peace.'' 

The  day  after  this  conversation  he  came  to 

e,  attended  by  a  party  of  his  warriors,  who  re- 
mained at  a  short  distance  from  us,  dancing  and 
singing.  Their  yells  and  shouts,  ihelr  fantaetie 
leaps,  and  distorted  gestures,  would  have  im- 
pressed a  stranger  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
more  like  a  company  of  fiends  than  men.  Ad- 
dteseing  me,  he  said,  "I  am  a  king,  but  you  are 
Machobane,"*  and  1  nm  come  lo  sit  at  your  feet 
'-r  instniction."    This  was  seasonable;  for  my 

ind  had  just  been  occupied  in  conlemplatine 
the  miaeriea  of  the  savage  state.  I  spoke  mncri 
on  num's  rum,  and  man's  redemption.  "  Why," 
he  asked,  "  are  yon  so  earnest  that  I  abandon  aU 
war,  and  not  kill  men?"  ■'Look  on  the  human 
bones  which  lie  scattered  over  your  dominions." 
my  reply.  "  They  speak  in  awfni  language, 
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ud  to  me  ihoy  ff, '  W)io«o«ver  ah«d<Ieth  man'i 
Uood,  by  mao  also  will  his  blood  be  nhed.' " 
Tbii  was  fearful  language  in  (he  ears  of  euch  a 
murderer.  "You  say,''  he  added,  "that  the 
dead  will  riae  again."    My  reoinrka  on  this  sub- 

Et  were  startling  in  the  ears  of  a  eavage,  and 
interrupted  by  hastily  asHiiring  me  that  he 
wtiold  not  go  to  war.  While  we  were  yet 
■peaking,  a  body  of  AfocAoAn  soldiers  advanced, 
ud  boned  behind  their  shields  at  a  distance,  to 
waithisawful  nod.  The  Enloto (married man) 
Iheir  leader,  then  addreaaed  him  in  Language 
uid  Ulitude  the  most  suppliaol.  The  burden  of 
ihe  peiiiion  was,  "  Permit  us,  O  king  of  heavens, 
to  ODlain  new  shields :"  in  other  words,  "  Allow 
a>  to  go  and  attack  some  distant  town,  to  acqufre 
ziew  ipoils  ajid  fresh  glory."  This  was  an  in- 
luapicious  moment  for  these  ambitious  men. 
Turning  to  rae,  the  monarch  said,  "You  see  il  is 
ffly  people  who  wish  to  make  war,"  and  instantly 
diamined  ibera  from  bis  presence- 

A>  he  wss  rather  prafiise  in  Ins  honorary  titles, 
(ipecialljp  in  calling  me  a  king,  I  requeetcd  him 
nUierlo  call  me  teacher,  or  an;  thing  but  a  king. 
''Tben,''lie  eaid,  "shall  I  call  you  my  father!" 
*  Tes,"  I  rejoined,  "  but  only  on  condition  that  you 
be  in  obedient  eon."  This  drew  from  him  and  his 
imtilei  ■  hearty  lauKb-  When  I  recommended  a 
Pdem  which  would  secure  not  only  safely,  but 

enly  to  his  penple,  without  the  uunalnral  one  ol' 
leping  apa  force  of  many  thousands  of  unmar- 
ried warriors,  he  tried  to  convince  mo  that  his 
people  were  happy  ;  and  to  a  stranger  they  might 
appear  10,  for,  alas!  they  dared  not  let  any  niur- 
nur  reicb  his  ear;  bnt  1  knew  more  than  he  was 
laire  of.  I  knew  many  a  couch  was  stepped  with 
■ilenl  tears,  and  many  an  acre  stained  wiili  human 
Ussd.  About  ten  minutes  after  the  conversation, 
t  kxelj  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  his  many  wives,  sal 
anihiigon  my  knee,  caressing  me  as  if  I  were  his 
WB  Ather.  Aa  some  of  llie  king's  hnrem  were 
MSlednear,  I  asbeit  the  boy ivhicb  washis mother. 
Ue  shook  bis  little  head  and  aighed.  1  ashed  no 
lore,  but  learoed  soon  after  that  the  mother,  who 
w»  ibe  daughter  of  a  captive  chief,  was  s  superior 
'Cnan,  end  took  the  liberiy  of  remonstrating  with 
Inrkinl  on  the  Dnultitude  of  his  concubines.  Oae 
Soningshe  was  dragged  out  of  her  house,  and  her 
^Kad  severed  from  her  body. 
.  Tlie  liaf^ines*  of  the  king  and  his  eubjfcis 
^ipesied  to  be  entirely  derived  from  Iheir  suco'ss 
invar, and  Ihe  reward  ofa  wife  was  a  stipuUisto 
ba  men  to  multiply  their  victima  Days  of  fi.'AHt- 
if  vere  held,  when  tlicy  glutted  themsdvee  with 
Mh.  The  bloody  bowl  was  ihe  portion  of  ihoite 
■d«  could  count  the  tens  the?  hod  slain  in  the  day 
rfbutls. 

The  parting  scene  of  (he  miesionary  and 
tbii  barbarous  monarch  is  characteristic  : 

Having  revolved  on  retuming,  Moeelekatso  ac- 
noqKniM  mo  in  my  wagon  along  day's  journey 
la  one  irf'  his  priocipal  towns.  He  soon  became 
iccostoaied  to  the  jolting  oFan  AfVican  wagon,  and 
bud  it  convenient  tojay  his  well-lubricaled  body 
*■*«  on  my  bed,  to  take  a  nap.  On  awaking  he 
vitad  ise  to  lie  down  beside  him  ;  but  I'begged 
to  be  escDsed,  preferring  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
UMad  ne.  Two  more  days  we  spent  together, 
oadBg  which  I  renewed  my  entrestiei  that  be 
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would  abstain  from  war,  promising  that  one  day  he 
should  bo  favored  with  missionaries,  which  he 
professed  to  desire.  Having  obtained  from  ms 
my  telescopp,  forthepuipose,  hesaid,  of  seeing  on 
the  other  side  of  tha  mountains  if  Dingsan,  the 
king  of  the  Zoolu°,  whom  he  justly  dreaded,  was 
approaching)  1  bade  hini  farewell,  with  scarcely  a 
hope  that  the  Gospel  could  be  successful  among 
the  Matabeic,  until  there  should  be  a  revolution 
in  the  government  of  a  monarch,  who  demanded 
that  hotnve  which  pertains  to  God  alone.  .  .  . 
To  my  solemn  exhortations  lie  only  replied,  "  Pray 
to  your  God  to  keep  me  from  the  power  of  Din. 
gaan." 

Mr.  Moflnt  made  ■  subcequent  viait  to 
this  monarch,  who  had  in  the  interval  been 
constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  has  eince 
been  driven  from  his  conquests.  Before  be 
fled,  the  inflnence.and  admonitions  of  Hofiat 
had  this  good  effect : 

Overwhelmed  by  such  superior  and  unexpected 
forces,  he  fled  to  the  north  ;  and  it  meriu  notice, 
that  before  his  departure  he  allowed  all  the  captive 
Elahnruiai,  Uakhatia,  and  other  neighboring  tribes, 
to  return  to  their  own  land.  This  was  a  measure 
which  BHtonighed  the  natives,  who  have  since  con- 
gregated on  the  ancient  domains  of  their  fore- 
tathers;  and  if  no  foreign  power  sgain  drive  them 
from  their  native  glens,  they  will  erelong  become 
the  interesting  objects  of  missionary  labor. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  fairly  turned  in 
favor  of  the  missionnries  ooiong  the  people 
amidst  whomMr.  Mofiktwas  stationea.  The 
protrressofevangelizingand  civilizing,  slow 
in  the  beginning,  became  rapid.  The  coun- 
try, which  had  suffered  fronn  several  snc- 
cesfive  years  of  great  drought,  had,  in  the 
season  after  he  returned  from  visiting  the 
Matahele,  been  bleased  with  plenteous  fertil- 
izing rains,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  teem- 
ed with  a  plenty  which  had  been  unknown  for 
years.  Thenative  settlers  began  to  cultivate 
the  new  saris  of  grain  and  vegetables  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  missionarifes,  and  to 
plant  fruit-irees]  and  all  was  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor.  The  new  converts  among  the 
natives  soon  became  eminently  useful  in 
spreading  knowledge  and  the  love  of  im- 
provement. iSMiy  were  learning  to  read 
their  native  language  j  and  Mr.  Mofikt  had 
translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
Dr.  Brown's  Scripture  Texts.  Aneatchap- 
el,  a  school-house,  dwellings  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  workshops,  bad  been  substan- 
tially built  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
the  natives  J  and  the  important  improve  meet 
of  irrigation  bad  been  attended  to :  the  na- 
tives, seeing  the  uses  of  water-couraea,  imi- 
tated what  they  saw,  and  gradually  adopted 
those  harrows,  ploughs,  harrows,  spades  and 
mattocks,  which  they  had  formerly  ridiculed 
and  despised,  as  innovations  on  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.     Great  progress  was 
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made  at  the  station  during  the  year  in 
vhich  Mr.  Moffat  was  at  Cape  Town  getting 
his  trenilatioDs  printed,  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  which,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  blacksmith,  the  ma- 
•on,  the  carpenter,  ice,  waa  now  brought  to 
the  nation.  A  small  hymn-book  was  first 
printed  there.    We  are  told — 

Among  the  treaauret  bnmgbt  with  ni  from  the 
colony,  was  a  box  of  iriat^riiirs  for  clothing,  for  tlie 
encouragement  of  such  as  were  making  (fforta  to 
clolbe  themflelves.  This  w'b»  the  fir^t  supply  of 
the  kiod,  and  nothing  could  be  more  seagonable  to 
a  people  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
Iba  impoverished  remaios  of  scattered  tribpF,  bnt 
the  SiBt-fniitB  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Bicbusnas. 
The  needr  were  supplied,  and  many  a  heart  was 
made  glad. 

Mr.  Mofiat  contends  that  "  enngelization 
mutt  precede  civilization."  Among  his  con- 
verts they  seem  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
It  was  either  made  a  condition  or  was  a  de- 
cent cDBtom  obaerved,  that  those  who  were 
baptised  should  previously  procure  decent 
clothing.  How  much  of  happy  change  to 
a  whole  people  is  comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

Hitherto,  a  sewing  school  had  been  uncalled 
for,  the  women's  work  being  that  of  buildine 
houses,  rajsingfences  and  cultivating  the  ground, 
while  Ine  lords  of  the  crealion,  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  comfort,  had  from  time  immemo- 
rial added  to  their  pursuits  the  exercise  of  sew- 
ing their  garments,  which,  from  their  durability 
and  scanty  supply,  was  any  thing  but  a  laborious 
work.  It  fvas  a  novel  sight  to  observe  women 
and  young  girls  handling  the  little  bright  instru- 
ment, which  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
touch  of  fingers  accustomed  to  grasp  the  handle 
of  a  pickaxe,  or  to  employ  them  to  supply  the 
absence  of  trowels.  But  they  were  willing,  and 
Mrs.  M.,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  engaged  to 
meet  them  as  ol\en  as  her  strength  would  per- 
mit She*  had  soon  a  motley  group  of  popiis, 
very  few  of  the  whole  party  possessing  either  a 
frock  or  gown.  The  scarcity  of  materials  was 
a  serious  impediment  to  progress ;  and  living 
we  did  far  beyond  the  reach  of  traders,  and  i 
hundred  miles  from  a  market  town,  it  was  ne 
to  impossible  to  obtain  them,  at  least  just  when 
wanted.  The  same  Gospel  which  had  taught 
them  thot  they  were  spiritually  miserable,  blind, 
and  naked,  discovered  to  them  also  that  they 
needed  reform  externally,  and  thus  prepared 
their  minds  to  adopt  those  modes  of  comtbrt, 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  only  as  the  peculiaritieB 
of  a  strange  people.  Thus,  b^  the  slow  bat 
certain  pogress  of  Gospel  principles,  whole 
fiunilies  became  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind. 
Ornaments  which  were  formerly  in  hi^  repute, 
aa  adorning, but  more  frequently  disG^ring  their 
persons,  were  now  turned  into  bulTion  to  pur- 
chase skins  of  animals,  which  being  prepared 
•Imost  as  soil  as  clotii,  were  made  into  jacket^ 
trowMTi^  and  gowns.    When  oi^tortooity  was 


afforded  by  the  visit  of  a  trader,  British  manu- 
factnres  were  eagerly  purchased. 
<^r  a  long  period,  when  n  nian  was  seen  to 
i  a  pair  ortrowsers  for  himself,  or  a  woman 
a  gown,  it  was  a  sure  intimation  that  we  might 
expect  additions  to  our  inquirers;  abandoning 
the  custom  of  painting  the  body,  and  begiiming 
to  wash  with  water,  was  with  them  what  cutting 
off  the  hair  was  among  the  ijoulh  Sea  islanders, 
a  public  renunciation  of  heathemsm. 

The  garments  were,  and  probably  still 
are,  awkward,  grotesque,  and  incongruoua 
enough,  according  to  European  ideas  ;  but 
what  an  advance  from  the  grease  and  ochre 
besmeared  persons  and  filthy  customa  of 
former  times  I 


cated  wild  man  of  the  desert,  to  the  clean,  C' 
lortable,  and  well  dressed  believer.  The  same 
spirit  diffused  itself  through  all  the  routine  of 
household  economy.  Formerly  a  chest,  a  chair, 
a  candle,  or  a  table,  were  things  unknown,  and 
supposed  to  be  only  tlie  superfluous  accompani- 
ments of  beings  of  another  order.  Although 
they  never  disputed  the  superiority  of  our  allain- 
ments  in  being  able  to  manul'aciure  these  super- 
fluities, they  would  however  question  our  com- 
mon sense  in  taking  so  murh  trouble  about  them. 
1'hey  thought  us  particularly  extravagant  in 
burning  fat  in  the  form  of  randies,  instead  of 
rubbing  it  on  our  bodies,  or  depositing  it  in  our 
Btomaclis. 

A  bunch  of  home-made  candles  banging 
from  the  wall  of  a  hot  was  now  often  lo  be 
seen;  and  afforded  the  misnionary  more 
gratification  than  the  most  charming  pic- 
ture ;  as  an  iadication  that  instead  of  mop- 
ing over  the  embers,  unable  to  see  what 
they  were  eating,  or  each  other,  the  inniates 
could  now  read,  work,  and  converse  by  the 
steady  light  of  a  candle.  "  We  have  been 
tike  the  beasts,"  the  poor  Bechuanas  would 
now  exclaim;  "what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved  V 

The  lovers  of  Natural  History,  and  jtive- 
nile  readers,  will  find  much  to  gratify  their 
tastes  in  this  volume,  which  abounds  in  an- 
ecdotes of  lions,  elephants,  baboons,  hyenas, 
buffaloes,  kc. ;  and  of  the  dangers  incurred 
in  numerous  encounters  with  them,  while 
the  missionary  was  travelling  through  the 
arid  deserts.  The  perils  and  adventures  of 
Mr.  Catlin  among  the  Red  Indians,  and  the 
buffaloes  and  bisons  of  the  "  Far,/iirwest," 
are  not  nearly  so  stirring  as  those  of  the 
missionary  Moffat,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
while  bivouacking  or  seeking  food  for  him- 
self and  hisaltendants  in  the  chase.  And  he 
appears  to  have  handled  a  rifle  quite  aa 
bravely  and  aa  skilfully  as  a  text.  Ona 
night,  when  sorely  in  want  of  "  a  collop," 
he  went  with  two  of  his  company,  to  watch 
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at  ■  place  where  wild  cattle  were  Ukaly  to 
come  to  driok,  resolving  to  thoot  whalevc 
fint  appeared,  rather  than  be,  next  day,  ei 
jwaed  to  the  burDing  sun,  on  an  arid  plaii 
m  banting  for  foot).  The  faunterx  lay  in 
hollow  place,  close  by  the  fouDtain. 

It  was  half  moonlight,  and  ralher  cold,  thou^ 
ifae  da^i  were  warm.  We  remaiaed  for  a  cou- 
ple orboure,  waiting  wilh  great  aoxiety  fur 
•omelbiDg  to  appear.  We  Bt  length  heard  a 
bwid  lapping  at  the  water,  under  the  dark  eha- 
dawT  bank,  within  twenty  yardaofus.  **  What 
ia  tbatl"  I  asked  Bogachu.  "Ririmala,"  (be 
■Bent,)  he  «ajd ;  "  there  are  lionc,  they  will  hear 
na."  A  bint  waa  more  Iban  enough  g  and  thanh- 
fiil  were  we,  that,  when  they  bad  drunk,  they 
did  not  come  over  the  smooth  grasay  Burface  ' 
•or  dkectioo.  Oar  next  riailors  were  two  bofl 
toes,  one  immen«ely  large.  My  wagoiwlrivi 
UoBi,  whoalaohadaguD,  Heeiogthemcomingdi 


of  aimoBt  any  other  animal.  Hi 
dioagh  the  eriimal  was  Bevereiy  woundeil,  he 
■iDod  like  a  Btatue  wilh  his  companion,  wiihin  a 
bondred  yards  of  us,  for  more  than  an  hi 
wailmg  to  see  us  move,  in  order  to  attack 
We  lay  in  an  awkward  position  for  that  time, 
•carccly  daring  to  whisper }  and  when  he  at  last 
letired  we  were  so  stiff  with  cold,  that  lli^t 
wo«dd  bave  been  impossible  had  an  attack  b'-en 
nadc  We  then  moved  about  till  our  blood  be- 
gan to  circulate.  Our  next  viBitors  were  two 
giraffes;  oneof  these  we  wounded,  A  iroopof 
qna^^ai  next  came ;  but  the  successful  instinct 
M  the  principal  stallion,  in  surveying  the  pra- 
ciiicts  of  the  waier,  galloping  round  in  all  direc- 
tions to  eatcb  any  strange  scent,  and  returning 
to  the  troop  wilh  a  whistling'  noise,  to  announce 
danger,  ael  then  off  at  full  speed.  The  next 
was  a  huge  rhinoceros,  which,  receiving  a  mor- 
tal woand,  departed.  Hearing  the  approach  of 
Bore  liooB,  we  judged  it  best  to  leave  ;  and  alter 
a  lonely  walk  of  four  miles  through  hushes,  hy- 
etws  and  jackals,  we  reached  the  village,  when 
I  felt  thankful,  resolving  never  to  hnnt'by  night 
at  a  water-pool,  till  I  could  find  nothing  to  eat 
ebewhere.  Next  day  the  rhinoeeroa  andbnflalo 
«ei«  found,  which  afforded  a  plentiful  supply. 

Tbe  thrilling  adveDtures  of  Ur.  Moffat, 
tad  oiber  triTellers  in  Africa,  throw  tbe 
feats  of  oni  lion-tamers  of  the  tbentre  into 
tbe  ahade. 
In  another  place  our  hunter  relates — 
When  I  had  occasion  to  hunt,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  myself  and  people,  ■  troop  of  man 
would  rollow,  and  as  soon  as  a  rhinoceros  or  any 
eOier  animal  was  shot,  a  fire  was  made,  and  sume 
voald  be  feasting,  while  the  others  would  be  cut- 
ting snd  tearing  away  at  the  ponderous  carcase, 
which  is  soon  dissected.  During  these  operations 
Ihey  would  exhibit  all  the  gestures  of  beathenteh 
ftf,  making  an  uproar  as  ifa  town  were  on  fire.  1 
d»  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Campbell  once  remarked 
Ma  ainiilar  occasion, that  from  their  noise  and ges- 
tBics  be  did  not  know  his  travelling  companions. 
Hiring  once  shot  a  rbinoeeros,  the  men  surrounded 


it  wilh  roaring  congratulation.  In  vatn  I  shoote^ 
that  it  was  not  doad ;  a  dozen  spears  were  thrust  inta 
it,  when  up  sttrtrd  the  animal  in  a  fury,  and  tearr 
ing  up  the  grmmd  wilh  his  horn,  made  every  ana 
By  in  terror.  These  animals  were  very  numerous' 
in  ttiiit  part  of  the  country ;  tliey  are  not  gregaii. 
Otis,  more  thso  four  or  five  being  seliloiu  seen  to- 
gether, though  I  oiice  observed  nine  tbllowing  each 
other  to  the  water.  They  feariio  enemy  but  mani 
snd  am  f'srlcss  of  him  when  wounded  and  pursu* 
ed.  Thu  lion  flioa  before  ihera  like  scat;  tbe 
rnohohii,  the  largest  species,  lias  been  known  avea 
10  kill  tint  eb'plianl,  by  thrusting  the,hotn  into  lids 
ribs. 

On  aoother  occasion,  ^vh en  Mofiiit  was 
traversing  the  desert,  bound  on  a  distant 
expedition,  he  relates — 

Our  journey  lay  over  a  wild  and  dreary  coun- 
try, inhabited  by  Bulalaa  only,  and  but  a  sprin- 
kling of  ihese.  On  the  night  of  tbe  third  day's 
Crney,  havinghatted  at  apoot,<KhokhoIc,jw« 
ened,  on  tbe  lonely  plain,  for  the  sound  of  an 
inhabttao(,but  all  WHS  silent.  We  could  disco- 
ver no  lights,  and,  amid  the  darhnesB  were  nna- 
ble  to  trace  footmarks  to  tbe  pool.  We  let  loose 
our  wearied  oxen  to  drink  and  graze,  but  as  we 
were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  company 
with  which  we  might  have  to  spend  the  night, 
we  look  a  firebrand,  and  examined  the  edges  of 
the  pool  to  see,  from  tbe  imprints,  what  animals 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinkmg  tbere,  and,  widi 
terror,  discovered manyspoorwoflions.  Weim- 
medlately  collected  the  oxen,  and  brought  them 
to  the  wagon,  to  which  we  fastened  (hem  with 
the  Etrnngest  thongs  we  had,  having  discovered 
in  Iheif  nppearance  something  rather  wild,  indi- 
cating (bnt  either  from  scent  or  sight,  they  knew 
danger  was  near.  The  two  Barotongs  had 
brought  a  young  cow  with  them,  nad  though  I 
recommended  their  making  her  fast  also,  mey 
"erv  humorously  replied  that  she  was  too  wise 
)  li-ave  the  wagon  and  oxen,  even  though  a 
„on  should  be  scented.  We  took  a  little  supper, 
which  wns  fullowod  by  our  evening  hymn  and 
pmyer.  1  had  retired  only  a  few  minutes  to  my 
wagon  to  prepare  for  the  ni^ht  when  the  whole 
of  tbe  oxen  started  to  their  feet.  A  lion  bad 
ized  the  cow  only  a  few  steps  from  their  tails, 
id  dragged  it  tS  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  where  we  distinctly  heard  it  tearing  the 
nnimal,  and  breaking  the  bones,  while  its  bel- 
lowinffs  were  most  pitiful.  When  these  were 
,  T  seized  my  gun,  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to 
ICC  any  object  at  half  (he  distance,  I  aimed  at  the 
spot  where  the  devouring  jaws  of  the  lion  were 
heard.  I  fired  again  and  again,  to  wbirh  he 
replied  with  tremendous  roars,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  rush  towards  the  wagon,  so  as  exceed- 
ingly to  terrify  the  oxen.  The  two  Barolongs 
faged  10  take  firebrands,  advance  a  few  yaros, 
throw  them  at  him,  so  as  to  afford  me  a 
degree  of  light,  that  I  miffht  take  aim,  the  place 
being  bushy.  They  had  scarcely  discharged 
them  from  their  bands,  when  the  flame  went  out, 
and  the  enraged  animal  rushed  towards  them 
wilh  such  BWiUness,  that  I  had  barely  time  to 
turn  the  gun  and  Are  between  the  men  and  tbe 
lion,  and  providentially  the  ball  Btruckihe  grouod 
immediately  under  his  head,  as  we  found  by  ex- 
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ftmioatian  the  foUowing  morning.  From  this 
■urpriee  he  returned,  growling  dreadfully.  The 
men  darted  through  some  Ihorn-buahea  ifith 
cooDtenBDoea  indicative  of  the  utmott  terror.  It 
wa«  now  the  opinion  of  all  that  we  had  belter 
let  him  alone  if  he  did  not  molest  lur. 

Having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  wood  to  keep 
up  ft  6re,  one  man  crept  among  ihe  biiehes  on 
one  vide  of  the  pool,  while  I  proceeded  for  the 
■arae  purpose  on  the  other  side.  I  had  noi  gone 
Ikr,  when,  loolting  upward  to  the  edge  or  the 
amall  basin,  1  discerned  between  me  and  the 
■ky  four  animals,  who«e  attention  appeared  to 
be  directed  to  me,  by  the  noiee  1  made  in  break- 
ing a  drv  eiick.  On  closer  innxxlion,  I  found 
Ihat  the  large,  round,  hairy-headed  vieiiorB  were 
lions  i  and  retreated  on  niy  hands  and  feet 
'  towards  the  other  side  of  the  pool,  when,  roming 
to  niy  wagon-driver,  to  inform  him  of  our  de 
ger,  1  found  him  htoking,  with  no  little  alarm, 
on  opposite  direction,  and  with  good  reason, 
no  fewer  than  two  lions,  with  a  cub,  were  eyeing 
m  both,  apparently  aa  uncertain  about  us  as  we 
-were  distiristful  of  them.  They  appeared,  as 
they  always  do  in  the  dark,  twice  the  usual  size. 
We  thankfully  decamped  to  the  wagon,  and  sat 
down  to  keep  alive  our  scanty  fire,  while  we  lis- 
tened to  the  lion  tearing  and  devouring  hit  prey. 
When  any  of  the  other  hungry  lions  dared  to 
approach,  he  would  pursue  tliem  for  some  paces, 
with  a  horrible  howl,  which  made  our  poor  oxen 
tremble,  and  produced  any  thing  but  agreeable 
•enaations  in  ouraelvea.  We  had  reason  for 
alarni,  lest  any  of  the  six  IIodb  we  saw,  fearless 
of  our  amall  fire,  might  rush  in  amoiiu-  ua.  The 
two  Barolongs  were  grudging  the  Hon  his  fat 
meal,  and  would  now  and  then  break  the  ciienoe 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  expreasiona  of  regret  that 
such  a  vagabond  lion  should  have  such  a  feast  on 
their  cow,  which  they  anticipated  would  have 
afforded  tnem  maay  a  draught  of  lustiouH  milk. 
Before  the  day  dawned,  having  depoalied  uearlv 
the  whole  of  the  carcase  in  hia  stomach,  he  col- 
lected the  head,  backbone,  parts  of  the  legs,  the 
paunch,  which  he  emptied  of  Lis  contents,  and 
the  two  clubs  which  had  been  thrqwn  at  liim. 
and  walked  off,  leaving  nothing  but  some  frag- 
ments of  bones,  and  one  of  my  balls,  which  had 
hit  the  carcase  inatead  of  himself. 

When  it  waa  light  we  examined  the  spot,  and 
found,  from  the  foot-marka,  that  the  lion  waa  a 
targe  one,  and  had  devoured  the  Cow  himaelf  1 
had  some  dilliculty  in  believing  thia,  but  wap 
lully  convinced  by  the  Barolonga  pointing  out  to 
me  thai  the  foot-marks  of  the  oUier  lions  had  not 
come  within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot,  two  jackale 
only  had  approached  to  lick  up  any  little  leavings. 
The  men  pursued  the  apoor  tofind  the  fragments, 
where  the  lion  had  deposited  them,  while  he  re- 
tired to  a  thicket  to  sleep  durinz  the  da^.  I  had 
ol\en  heard  bow  much  a  large,  hungry  lion  could 
eat,  hut  nolhiag  lesa  than  a  demonstration  would 
have  convinced  me  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  eaten  all  the  fleeh  of  a  good  heifer, 
many  of  the  bones,  for  scarcely  a  rib  waa 
sod  even  eome  of  the  marrow-bones  were  broken 

as  if  with  a  hammer. Much  has 

been  written  about  African  lions,  but  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  The  following  trait  in  their 
chantcter  may  not  be  intrusive,  or  partaking  of 
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marreltons,  with  which  the  tales  of  some  tra- 
vellers are  said  to  abound.  1  give  it  aa  received 
from  men  of  God,  and  men  who  had  been  expe- 
rienced Nimroda  too.  The  old  lion,  when  in 
company  with  his  children,  as  the  natives  call 
them,  though  they  are  nearly  as  big  as  himself  i 
or,  when  numbers  together  tuippen  to  come  upon 
game,  the  oldest  or  ablest  creeps  to  the  object, 
while  the  others  crouch  on  the  grass ;  if  he  be 
successful,  which  he  genemlly  is,  he  retires  from 
'  '  victim,  and  Ilea  down  to  breathe,  and  rest, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  in  the  mean 
e,  the  otlieni  draw  around,  and  lie  down  al  a 
respectful  distance.    When  the  chief  one  has 

Ki  hia  rest,  be  conimencea  at  the  abdomen  and 
sost,  and  aller  making  havoc  with  the  lit-hila 
of  the  carcase,  he  will  take  a  second  reet,  none  of 
the  others  presuming  to  move.  Having  made 
a  second  gorge,  be  retires,  the  others,  watching 
bis  motions,  rush  on  the  remainder,  and  it  is  sooD 
devoured.  At  other  times,  if  a  young  lion  seizes 
Ihe  prey,  and  an  old  one  happens  to  come  up, 
the  younger  retires  till  the  elder  has  dined. 
This  was  whnt  Africaner  called  better  manners 
than  those  ofihe  Namaquas,  (who  abandon  theii 
aged  parents.] 

Passing  along  a  vale,  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  lion  appeared  to  have  been  exercising 
himaelfin  tlie  way  of  leaping.  As  the  natives 
are  very  expert  in  tracing  the  maiKEUVresof  oni- 
mala  bv  tlteir  footmarks,  it  waa  aoon  discovered 
that  a  large  lion  had  crept  towards  a  abort  black 
stump,  very  like  the  human  form ;  when  within 
about  a  dozen  yards,  it  bounded  on  its  supposed 
prey,  when,  to  Ilia  mortiScation,  he  fell  a  foul  or 
two  short  ofit.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
a  native  who  had  been  watching  tiis  motions, 
and  who  joined  ua  soon  after,  the  lion  lay  for 
some  time  sleailfaitlly  eyeing  its  auppoaed  meal- 
It  then  arose,  smelt  tlte  object,  and  returned  to 
the  spot  from  which  he  commenced  hia  (irat  leap, 
and  leaped  four  several  times,  till  at  last  be 
placed  hia  paw  on  the  imagined  prize.  On  ano- 
ther occaaion,  when  Africaner  and  an  attendant 
were  passing  near  Ihe  end  of  a  hill,  from  which 
jutted  out  a  smooth  rock  of  ten  or  twelve  feel 
higl),  he  observed  a  number  of  zebras  pressing 
round  it,  obliged  lo  keep  the  path,  beyond  wliicE 
it  was  precipitous.  A  lion  waa  seen  croepingup 
towards  Ihe  path,  to  intercept  the  large  atallioD, 
which  is  always  in  the  rear  to  defend  or  warn 
(he  troop.  The  lion  minsed  his  mark,  and  while 
the  zehra  rushed  round  the  point,  the  lion  knew 
well  if  he  could  mount  the  rock  at  one  lean,  the 
next  would  be  ou  the  zebra's  back,  it  being 
obliged  to  turn  towarda  the  hill.  He  fell  short, 
with  only  his  head  over  the  atone,  looking  at  the 
galloping  zebra  awiicbine  hia  tail  In  the  ait.  He 
uien  tried  aaecond  and  a  third  leap,  till  he  Bucceed- 
ed.  In  the  mean  time  twomore  lions  came  up,and 
seemed  to  talk  and  roar  away  about  aomethiiig, 
while  the  old  lion  led  them  round  the  rock,  aiMl 
round  it  again ;  then  he  made  another  grand 
leap,  to  show  them  what  he  and  they  must  do 
next  time.  AfrJraiier  added,  with  the  most  per- 
fect gravity,  '>  They  evidently  talked  to  each 
other,  but  though  loud  enough,  1  could  not  un* 
derstand  a  word  thev  aaid  ;  and^  fearing  leetwa 
should  be  the  nextoojecte  of  their  BkiU,  we  crept 
away  and  led  them  in  council." 


M  remarltsbly  preterveil' 

when  all  expected  that  my  race  was  run.  We  bid 
reached  iha  river  early  in  the  afternoon,  ■after  a 
dreadfully  scorching  ride  acroM  a  plain.  Tlireeof 
my  cmnpanions,  wlio  were  in  advance,  rode  Torward 
to  a  Buahman  village,  on  an  nsccnt  some  hundred 
yards  rrom  the  river.     I  went,  becauRG  my  hone 
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At  ID  earlier  period,  and  id  another  part  of 
the  country,   the  rollowin^    circumslauce 
occurred,  and  formed  Mr.  MofTat'a  first 
irodactioo  to  the companionabipof  lions 

One  night  we  were  quietly  bivouacked  a 
■mall  pool  on  ihe  'Oop  River,  where  we  ne 
Uticipated  a  visit  from  hia  mnjeaiy.  We  had 
foal  closed  our  united  evening  worship,  the  book 
waa  still  in  my  hand,  and  the  cloein^  notes  of  the 
•ong  oT  praise  had  scarcely  fallen  rrom  our  lips, 
when  the  terrific  ronr  of  (ho  lion  was  heard :  our 
Men,  which  before  were  quietly  chewing  the 
cud,  rushed  upon  us.  and  over  our  fires,  leaving 
mproslraled  in  a  cloud  of  duet  and  sand.  Hats 
and  hymu  books,  our  Bible  and  our  guns,  were 
all  Mattered  in  wild  confusion.  Providentially, 
BO  serious  injury  was  soetained ;  the  oxen  were 
pntiaed,  brought  back,  and  secured  to  the  wagon, 

ibrtre  could  ill  afford  to  lose  any.    A*"-' 

seeing  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  t 
a  dark  and  gloomy  ravine,  grasped  a  firebrand, 
ind  exclaimed,  "  Follow  me  !"  and  but  for  this 
proioptness  and  intrepidity  we  must  have  lost 
Kme  of  our  number,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the 
terror  of  oxen   at   even   the   smell   of 
Thou^  they  may  happen  to  be  in  il' 
coodition  possible,  vrora  out  with  fatigue  and 
bmger,  the  moment  the  shaggy  monster  i 
ceired,  they  start  like  race-horses,  with 
tsili  erect,  and  eometimes  days  will  elapse  before 
tbey  are  found. 

While  travelling  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Mokhatia,  the  chief  or  king  mentioned 
ibose,  he  relates — 

As  we  were  retiring  to  rest  one  night,  a  lion 
lusednear  us,  occasionally  giving  a  roar,  which 
•olUy  died  away  on  the  extended  plain,  as  ii 
vai  responded  to  by  another  at  a  distance.  Di- 
rectiagthe'attentionorthescBa/a/a  to  this  sound, 
sod  asking  if  they  thought  there  was  dan 
ger^  they  tamed  their  ears  as  to  a  voice  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  and,  af^r  listening  for 
s  momeDI  or  two,  replied, "'  There  is  no  danger ; 
kehaa  eaten,  and  is  going  to  sleep."  They 
right,  and  we  slept  also.  Asking  them  it 
KMmiag  how  they  knew  the  lions  were  goinr  to 
ilwp,  they  replied,  "  We  live  with  them  ;  liey 
ue  our  companions." 

There  is  greater  loss  of  human  life  from 
the  hyenas  entering  the  tnwns  and  villages 
by  Dtght,  sod  lying  in  wait  at  the  pools 
wbence  the  women  and  children  fetch  wa- 
ter, than  from  the  "  monarch  of  the  wild." 
Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  MoiTat  ran  more  dan- 
pr  from  what  arc  considered  very  ignoble 
uimsis — from  baboons,  than  ha  ejer  had 
4oaefrom  (he  lion.  The  whole  passage  is 
Inll  ofbeanty,  and  shows  the  author  to  be  a 
■»«n  who  really  need  not  feat  to  preach  be- 
fore the  most  cultivated  andience  that  Cape 
Town  or  any  other  town  could  furnish. 
When  travelling  towards Oriqna  Town,  and 
M«(  the  Orange  River,  he  had  (he  following 
uimtling  series  of  adventutes: — 


opcninff  in  ihe  bushes,  and  lying  down, 
took  a  hearty  draught.  Immediately  on  raising 
myself  I  felt  an  unusual  taste  in  my  month,  and 
looking  attentively  at  the  water,  and  the  teiiiporsry 
fence  around,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the 
watur  was  poisoned  Ibr  the  purpose  of  killing  game. 
I  came  out,  and  meeting  one  of  our  number,  who 
had  been  a  littttt  in  the  rear,  just  entering,  told  him 
my  suspicion. 

He  recovered,  after  great  suffering,  and 
tell»— 

1  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these 
poor  Bushmen,  to  whom  we  were  utter  strangers. 
When  they  saw  ma  laugb,  they  deafened  our  ears 
with  expressions  of  astisbction,  makings  croaking 
and  clicking,  nf  which  their  language  seemed  to  be 
made  up.  And  thcei!  barbarians  to  the  letter 
"  showed  IH  no  little  kindness,"  fbr  they  gave  us 
some  meat  of  zebrnp,  which  had  died  from  drinking 
the  same  water  on  the  preceding  day.<  This  was 
very  scceptabte  ;  for  having  fasted  that  day,  vns 
were  all  ready  for  a  meal ;  and,  though  the  poi- 
soned water  had  partially  blunted  my  appetite,  I 
enjoyed  a  steak  of  the  blsck-looking  flush  mingled 
with  its  yellow  fat. 

On  leaving  the  next  morning,  I  gave  these  poor 
people  a  good  share  of  our  small  stock  of  tobacco, 
which  set  them  ol!  dancing  like  Uerryandrews, 
blessing  our  visit  with  the  most  fiin'astic  gestures. 
It  grieved  me  thsl,  from  the  wantof  nnimerpreter, 
I  could  say  but  little  to  them  shout  Him  who  came 
to  redeem  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

These  people  had  coma  down  from  tlie  desert 
on  the  north  in  search  of  water,  and  were  subsist- 
ing by  the  chase,  by  catching  a  solitary  animsJ  in 
a  pit-fsll,  or  else  destroying  it  with  water  poisoned 
by  an  infusion  of  bulbs,  or  other  roots.  They  were 
evidently  living  in  soma  fear  of  the  Corannas  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whose  cattle  form  a 
tempting  bait  to  these  hungry  wanderers.  Think- 
ing, Kai  jntdy  loo,  that  some  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  matt  he  Iheiri,  they  nsturally  imagine  that 
if/Aeir  game  is  shot,  and  1  heir  honey  pilfered,  they 
have  a  right  to  reprisals,  according  to  natnral  law, 
and  therefore  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  seis- 
ing the  property  of  their  more  weslthy  neighbors, 
when  it  ties  within  reach. 

On  the  seventh  day  we  reached  that  part  of  the 
river  csUed  Quia  or  Ewees,  from  which  we  in- 
tended to  go  in  a  direct  course  to  Griqua  Town, 
leaving  the  Orange  River  ftr  to  the  right.  We 
had  previously  made  inquiries  about  the  country 
which  [ay  between :  some  said  there  was  water; 
others,  tbat  we  should  find  none.  We  had  eaten 
a  small  portion  of  meat  that  morning,  reserving 
only  enough  Ibr  one  single  meal,  le^  we  shooM 
get  no  more ;  and  drank  ft-eely  of  water,  to  keep 
the  stomach  distended;  and  felt  tderaUy  com- 
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fbrtoble.  At  ni^ht  w«  ume  to  soma  old  huti^ 
where  were  remaina  of  tobacco  gardens,  which  had 
been  witsred  with  wooden  vcasels  from  Itm  ad- 
joining river.  We  spent  the  evening  in  one  of 
these  huta  ;  though,  from  corlairi  lioles  fur  ingrcse 
■nd  Rgreas,  it  was  evidiiJiily  a  domicile  for  hf  enss, 
and  other  bcasl«  of  prey.  We  had  scarculy  eniled 
onr  evening  aong  of  praise  to  Him  whose  walchfo) 
care  bad  guided  and  preserved  us  C I  trough  the  day, 
when  the  distant  and  dolorous  howla  of  the  hyenn. 
ftnd  the  no  leas  inharmonious  j%bhering  of  the 
jackal,  announced  (he  liind  of  company  with  whicb 
we  were  to  spend  the  night;  while,  fVam  tharivnr, 
the  hippopotami  bept  up  a  blowing  and  enorling 
chorus.  Our  sleep  was  any  tliinp  but  sweet.  On 
the  addition  of  the  dismal  aoCesofthe  hootinrowl, 
one  of  our  raeo  remarked,  "  Wu  want  only  the 
lion's  roar  to  complete  the  mosic  of  the  desert." 
"  Were  they  as  sleepy  and  tired  as  I  am,"  said 
BDother,  "  they  would  find  something  else  to  do." 
la  the  rooming  we  found  that  some  of  these  night 
•cavengers  had  approached  verj'  near  the  door  d* 
our  hut. 

Having  reTreahed  oorselves  with  a  bath  and  a 
draught  of  water,  we  prepared  for  the  thirsty  road 
we  Mi  to  traverse;  but,  before  starting,  a  council 
was  held,  whether  we  shonld  finish  the  last  small 
portion  of  meat,  which  any  one  mirht  have  devour- 
ed in  a  minute,  or  reserve  it,  TTie  decision  was 
to  keep  it  till  evening-.  We  sought  in  vain  forizio 
bulhs.  Our  only  resource,  acceding  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  was  to  fill  oursslvc^a  with  as  much 
water  as  our  bodies  could  contain.  We  were 
obliged  to  halt  during  the  day,  fearing  our  horses 
woi3d  givo  up,  from  the  excessive  heat  When 
the  evening  drew  on,  we  had  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend several  sand-hills,  which,  weary  and  faint 
from  two  days'  fasting,  was  to  us  exceedingly  fa- 
tiguing. Vanderbyle  and  myselfwere  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  when' we  observed  our  three 
companions  remaining  behind;  but  suppoeinglhey 
atsid  to  strike  light  and  kindle  their  pipes,  we 
thoogbtlessly  rode  forward.  Having  proceeded 
aome  distance  we  halted,  and  hallooed,  but  received 
no  reply.  We  fired  a  shot,  but  no  ona  answered. 
We  pursoed  our  journey  in  the  direction  of  the 
high  ground  near  the  Long  Mountains,  through 
which  our  path  lay.  On  reaching  a  bush  less  plain, 
we  alighted,  and  made  a  fire :  another  shot  was 
fired,  and  we  listeoed  with  intenae  earnestness  ; 
bat  gloomy,  desert  silence  reigned  around.  We 
conversed,  as  well  as  our  parched  tips  would  allow, 
on  what  must  bedooe.  To  wait  till  morning  would 
only  increase  the  length  of  our  suffering, — to  retrace 
our  steps  wai  impoasible : — probably  Utey  had  wan- 
dered trom  the  path,  and  might  never  overtake  us : 
at  the  same  time  we  felt  most  reluctant  to  proceed. 
We  had  just  determined  to  remain,  when  we 
thought  we  would  fire  one  more  sliot  It  was  an- 
■wered — by  the  lion,  apparently  close  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  No  wood  was  at  hand  to  make  a 
fire,  nothing  but  tufts  of  grass ;  so  we  ran,  and  re- 
tnoanted  our  horses,  urging  them  on  towards  a  range 
of  dark  mountains,  the  gloom  increasing  as  we 
proceeded  ;  but  as  our  Iwrses  could  not  go  much 
above  a  walking  pace,  we  were  in  dread  eveJT  mo- 
ment  of  being  overtaken.  If  wc  drew  up  Eo  listen, 
his  approach  in  the  rcarwas  distinctly  beard.  On 
reaching  the  winding  glen  or  pass  through  the 
mountains,  despairing  ofescape  from  our  otemy,  we 


reralved  to  ascend  a  ateep,  where,  from  a  prcciptce, 

*e  might  pelt  him  wiih  sionrs  ;  for  we  had  only  a 
couple  of  balis  lell.  On  dragging  ourselves  and 
itorses  up  Uin  steep,  we  fuund  the  suppojcd  r^foge 
.00  uneven  for  a  saiiiding  place,  and  not  doe  fr»g. 
inuot  of  loose  Bl  one  to  be  found.  Our  situatioa 
was  now  doubly  dangeroiu  ;  for,  on  dcscttnding  (0 
the  path,  the  quiiry  wap,  on  wiiich  nide  is  the  lion! 
My  companion  took  his  steel  and  flint,  to  Itj,  by 
striking  them,  if  he  could  not  dianivcr  traces  ot 
'he  lion's  paws  on  the  palh,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  he  would  bound  on  one  of  us.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  liorsessooniold  us  that  the  obifct  of  oar 
dread  was  close  to  us,  but  on  the  right  side,  nauw- 
ly,  in  our  rear.  We  instantly  remounted,  and  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  track,  which  wc  had  some- 
times great  difiiculty  in  tracing  along  its  zig-zag 
windings,  among  buehep,  stones  and  sand.  The 
dark  towering  clifiit  arour^d  ua,  the  deep  silence  of 
which  was  disturbed  by  iha  grunt  of  a  solitary  ba- 
boon,orthe  squalling  of  some  of  its  young  oiio^ 
added  to  the  coloring  of  the  night's  picture. 
We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  the  lion 
^ave  a  tremendous  roar,  which,  echoing  from  pre- 
cipice to  precipice,  sounded  as  if  wo  were  within 
a  lion's  den.  On  reaching  the  egrets  of  the  defila 
through  which  we  had  passed,  wc  were  cheered  l>y 
the  waning  moon,  rising  bright  in  the  east.  De- 
scending again,  we  would  gledlj  have  laid  our 
wesry  hmbs  down  tn  rest ;  hut  thirat,  and  the  pos- 
aibility  of  the  lion's  r:;solving  to  make  hia  supper 
on  one  of  us,  propelled  our  weary  steps,  for  our 
horses  were  completely  jaded. 

We  continued  our  slow  and  silent  march  for 
hours.  Tnc  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  from  thirst,  made  conversation  extremely 
difficult.  At  last  we  reached  the  long-wished  for 
"waterfall,"  so  nameii  because,  when  it  rains^ 
water  sometimes  falls,  though  in  small  gnantitiaa  ; 
but  it  waeloolate  to  ascend  the  hilL  -  We  allowed 
our  poor  worn-out  horses  to  eo  where  they  please^ 
and  having  kindled  a  small  fire,  and  produced  a 
little  saliva  by  smoking  a  pipe,  we  talked  about  our 
lost  companions,  who  nappened  foriheir  cumfortto 
have  the  morsel  of  meat,  and  who,  as  Jantyv 
thought,  would  wander  fVom  the  position  in  which 
wa  left  them  towards  the  river.     We  bowed  the 

__.   .      ad  mercifully  or 

beads  on  o 

heard  to  eooihe  us,  was  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion, 
but  ws  were  loo  much  exhausted  to  feet  any  thine 
like  fear.  Sleep  canio  to  our  relief,  and  it  seemed 
made  up  of  scenes  the  most  lovc1y,forming  a  glow- 
ing contrast  to  our  real  situation.  I  felt  as  if  en- 
gaged, during  my  short  repose,  in  roving  among 
ambrosial  bowers  of  paradisaical  delight,  hearing 
sounds  of  music,  as  if  from  angels'  harps ;  it  wa« 
the  night  wind  falling  on  my  ears  from  the  neigh- 
boring hill.  T  seemed  (n  pass  from  stream  to 
stream,  in  which  I  bathed  and  slaked  my  thirst  at 
many  a  crystal  fbunt,  flowing  fVom  golden  moun- 
tains enriched  with  living  green,  "rbcse  Elysi&n 
pleasures  continued  till  morning  dawa,  when  ire 
awoke,  speechless  with  thirst,  our  eyes  inflamed, 
and  our  whole  frames  burning  like  a  coaL  We 
were,  however,  somewhat  less  fiitigued,  but  wantad 
water,  and  had  recourse  to  aootlier  pipe  beR>re  we 
could  articulate  a  word. 

My  compooton  then  directed  me  to  a  project- 
ing  rock,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  iT  Lhm 
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ircre  wnter  at  all,  it  would  be  found.  I  took  up 
the  gun  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  while  he 
went  in  search  of  the  horses,  which  we  Teared 
might  have  been  devoured  by  the  lion.  1  as- 
eended  the  msged  height  to  the  spot  where  wa- 
ter oace  wiLB,  but  found  it  as  dry  as  the  sandy 
pteio  beneadi.  I  siood  a  few  minutes,  stretching 
my  loDgtiid  eye  to  see  if  there  were  any  ap- 
pearance  of  the  horses,  but  saw  nothing;  lurn- 
Wg  to  descend,  I  happened  to  cough,  and  was 
■■tantly  mrrounded  by  almost  a  hundred  ba- 
booos,  some  or  gigantic  size.  They  granted, 
grinned,  and  sprang  rmm  stone  to  stone,  protrud- 
ing their  mouths,  and  drawing  back  the  skin  ol 
(heir  foreheads,  threatening  an  instant  attack. 
I  kepi  parrying  them  with  my  gun,  which  was 
loaded  ;Dntl  knew  their  character  and  disposition 
loo  well  to  fire,  for  if  1  had  wounded  one  ol 
Hkiu,  I  should  have  been  skinned  in  five  min- 
trte*;^  The  aic-ent  was  very  laborioiis,  but  1 
wDuld  have  given  any  thing  to  be  at  the  botiom 


ef  the  bill  aetin, 

M  touch  my  Bat  while  nassi 

h  WB*  eotne  time  before  I  reached  the  phiin, 


sing  projecting  n 


they  appeared  to  hold  a  noisy  council, 
eitber  abom  what  tbey  had  done,  or  intended 
doing.  Lerelling  my  piece  ai  two  that  seemed 
dM  most  fierce,  as  I  was  about  to  touch  the  trig 
get,  the  thought  occurred,  I  have  escaped,  let 
me  be  thankful ;  therefore  I  left  them  uninjured, 
perbuts  with  the  gratification  of  having  given 
me  a  rrisbt 

Jantye  soon  appeared  with  the  horses.  My 
itakw,  more  espressive  than  words,  convincing 
him  that  there  was  no  water,  we  saddled  the 
poor  aoimals,  which,  though  they  had  picked  up 


water,  where  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  arrive 
before  aflemoon,  even  if  we  reached  it  at  all,  (or 
we  were  e»oD  obliged  to  diiimount,  and  drive  our 
borsea  slowly  and  silently  Over  the  glowing  plain, 
where  the  delusive  mirage  tantalized  our  feel- 
ian  with  exhibitions  of  the  loveliest  pictures,  of 
lakes  and  pools  studded  with  lovely  islets,  and 
towering  trees  moving  in  the  breeze  on  their 
Imnks.  In  some  mi^hl  be  seen  the  bustle  of  a 
mercantile  harbor,  with  jetties,  coves,  and  mov- 
atg  ndls  and  oars ;  in  others,  lakes  to  lovely,  as 
if  they  had  just  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Di- 
fine  artist,  a  transcript  of  Eden's  sweetest  views, 
bat  all  the  result  of  highly  rarefied  air,  or  the 
redected  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  on  (he  sultry 
plain-  Sometimes,  when  the  horses  and  my 
companion  were  some  hundred  yards  in  advance, 
Itejr  aj^teared  as  if  Iil\ed  from  the  earth,  or  mov- 
Bf  like  dark  living  pillars  in  the  air.  Many  a 
lioM  did  we  seek  old  ant  hills,  excavated  by  the 
ui-eater.  into  which  to  thrust  our  heads,  in 
order  to  have  something  solid  between  our  fe- 
vered brains  and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun. 
Tbere  was  no  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  the  shrubs 
Mpleas,  barret),  and  blighted,  as  if  by  some  blast 
SI  fire.  Nothing  animate  was  to  be  seen  or 
be»nl,  except  the  shrill  chirping  of  a  beetle,  re- 
mmbling  the  cricket,  the  noise  of  which  seemed 
to  lacreoH  with  the  intensity  of  the  heaL  Not 
idood  bad  been  seen  since  we  lefl  our  homes. 

The  hATdalupB  of  the  missionary,  on  this 


wild  journey,  were  not  yet  ended,. nor  was 
hie  every  day  course  of  life  without  severe 
privation. 

We  have  been  templ»d  beyond  all  due 
boands  by  this  fascinating  narrative,  which 
combines  beauty  and  interest  of  every  sort, 
divine  and  human.  One  more  isolated  pic- 
ture, and  we  have  done,  sincerely  hoping 
that  tens  end  hundreds  of  thousands  may  ex- 
perience the  same  delight  and  instruction 
from  the  perusal  of  (his  narrative,  that  il  has 
aHbrded  to  ourselves.  By  a  happy  sugges' 
tioD,  the  singing  of  hymns,  which  Moffat 
had  composed  or  translated  into  the  native 
language,  was  adopted,  and  it  charmed  the 
natives.  A  distant  chief,  of  mild  and  highlv 
interesting  character,  named  Mosheu,  had, 
at  difierent  times,  visited,  (he  vtation,  and 
bad  brongbt  his  family  to  b«  instructed  g 
and  while  ont  on  a  tour,  Mofiat  visited  bis 
village,  where  this  animated  scene  occur- 


Tlie  moment  1  entered  the  village,  the  hue- 
and-cry  was  raised,  and  old  and  young,  mother 
and  children,  came  running  together  as  if  it  were 

,  10  see  some   great  prodigy 1  took 

my  Testament  and  a  hymn-book,  and  with  such 
singers  as  1  had,  gave  out  a  hymn,  read  a  chap- 
ter, and  prayed;  then  taking  ine  text,  "Ood  so 
loved  the  world,"  etc.,  discouraed  to  them  for 
about  an  hour.  Great  order  and  prolbund  si- 
lence were  maintained.  The  scene  (bo  well  de- 
picted in  the  vignette  in  the  litle-page)  was  ia 
the  centre  of  the  village,  composed  of  Bechuana 
and  Coranna  houses  and  cattle-folds.  Some  of 
the^e  contained  the  caitle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
while  other  herds  were  strolling  abonL  At  a 
distance  a  party  were  approaching  riding  on 
oxen.  A  few  strangers  drew  near  with  their 
spears  and  shields,  who,  on  being  beckoned  to, 
instantly  laid  them  doWD.  The  native  dogs 
could  not  understand  the  strange  looking  being 
on  the  front  of  the  wagon,  holding  forih  to  a 
gazing  throng,  and  they  would  occasionally 
break  the  silence  wilh  their  bark,  for  which, 
however,  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  a  itone  or 
stick  hurled  at  their  heads.  Two  milli  maids, 
who  had  tied  their  rows  to  posts,  stood  the  whole 
time  with  their  milking  vessels  in  their  hand?, 
as  if  afraid  of  losing  a  single  sentence.  The 
earnest  attention  manifested  exceeded  any  thing 
I  had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  the  counte- 
nances of  some  indicated  strong  mental  excite* 
meat  .  .  -  When  1  had  concluded,  my  hear- 
ers divided  into  companies,  to  talk  the  subject 
over :  but  others,  more  inquisitive,  plied  me  with 
questions.  While  thus  engaged,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  simple- looking  young  man  at 
a  short  distance,  rather  oddly  atdred.  -  .  ■. 
The  person  referred  to  was  holding  forth  with 
great  animation  to  a  number  of  people,  who 
were  all  aUention.  On  approaching,  I  found,  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  was  preaching  my  sermon 
over  again,  wilh  uncommon  precision,  and  wtih 
great  solemnity,  imitating  as  nearly  as  he  could 
the  gestures  oTuieoriginaL    A  greater  contrast ' 
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could  ecarcely  be  coac«ived  ihan  the  Tantaatic 
figure  1  have  described,  and  Ifae  solemniiy  of  hia 
lan^uaze,  his  lubjecl  being  etetTiity,  .while  he 
evidently  felt  what  he  apoke.  Not  niahing  to 
iJiBturb  nim,  I  allowed  him  to  finish  ihe  recilal, 
and  seeing  him  Boon  aller,  told  him  that  he  could 
do  what  I  mae  aure  I  could  not,  that  waa,  preach 
again  the  same  aermon  verbatim.  He  did  not 
appear  vain  of  hia  auperior  memory.  ''When 
I  hear  any  thin^  great,"  he  aaid,  touching  hia 
forehead  with  his  finger,  "  it  remains  there." 
This  young  man  died  in  the  faith  ehorlly  after, 
before  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  him  of  mak- 
iOK  a  pubhc  profeeaion. 

In  tne  evening,  aller  ibe  cnwa  were  milked, 
and  the  herds  had  laid  themeelves  down  in  the 
folds  to  chew  tlie  cud,  a  congregation  fbr  the 
third  time,  stood  before  my  wagon.  The  bright 
silvery  moon,  holding  her  way  through  a  cloud- 
lees  Etarry  sky,  and  shining  on  many  a  sable 
face,  made  (he  scene  peculiarly  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, while  the  deepest  attention  waa  paid 
to  the  Bobject,  which  was  the  importance  or  re- 
ligion illustrated  bj  Scripture  characters.  Afler 
the  service,  they  lingered  about  the  wagon, 
making  many  inquiries,  and  repeating  over  and 
over  again  what  Ihey  had  heard.  .  .  .  The 
following  day,  Monday,  was  no  leas  busy,  for 
though  the  wind  was  very  high,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  public  service  in  the  morning,  I  was  engaged 
addressiiig  different  parties  at  (heir  own  dwell. 
ings.  und  teaching  them  to  read.  .  .  .  When 
another  deeply  interesting  evening  service  bad 
cloBecl^he  people  BeemetTresolved  to  get  all  out 
ofme  they  could.  All  would  learn  to  read  there 
Bild  then.  AfewremainingapelLing-bookswere 
sought  out,  and  the  two  or  three  young  people 
I  bad  with  me  were  each  inclosed  wilhin  a  cir- 
cle of  scholars  all  eager  to  learn.  Some  were 
compelled  to  be  content  with  only  shouting  out 
the  names  of  Uie  letters,  which  were  raiher  U>o 
small  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  circle,  with  only 
the  light  of  (he  moon.  While  (hia  rather  noisy 
ezerciae  was  going  on,  some  of  the  principal 
men  with  whom  I  was  conversing,  thought  they 
would  also  try  their  skill  in  this  new  art.  .  .  . 
"Oh,  (each  us  the  ABC  with  music,"  everyone 
cried,  giving  me  no  time  to  tell  them  it  was  too 
late.  T  found  they  had  made  this  discovery 
through  one  of  my  ooye.  There  were  presently 
a  dozen  or  nfnre  surrounding  me,  and  resistance 
was  out  of  thequesdon.  Dragged  and  pushed, 
I  entered  one  of  the  largest  native  houses,  which 
was  instantly  crowded.  The  tune  of  "Auld 
lang  syne"  was  pitched  to  A  B  C,  each  succeed- 
ing round  waa  joined  by  succeeding  voices,  till 
every  lon^e  waa  vocal,  and  every  countenance 
beamed  with  heartfelt  sntisfaction.  The  longer 
they  sang  the  more  freedom  was  felt,  and  "  Auld 
lang  Bvne"  was  echoed  to  the  farthett  comer  of 
the  vilfe^  The  strains  which  infuse  pleasura- 
ble emottons  into  the  sona  of  (he  North,  were  no 
less  potent  among  these  children  of  the  South. 
Those  who  bed  retired  (o  their  evening  slum- 
bers, supposing  that  we  ware  holding  a  night 
aervice,  came ;  "forinusic,"  it  is  said,  "oharma 
the  savage  breast"  I(  cer(ain[y  does,  |)articu- 
larly  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  who,  how. 
over  degraded  they  may  have  become,  still  re- 
tain that  refiaement  of  (aate,  whidt  enablea  them 
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company  at  lenffin  dispersed ;  and  awaking  in 
(he  morning,  aAer  a  orief  repose,  t  was  not  a 
litUe  eurprised  to  hear  the  old  tune  in  every 
corner  of  (he  village.  The  maids  milking  the 
cowa,  and  the  boys  tending  the  calves,  were  hum- 
ming, their  alphahe(  over  again.  .  .  .  Mo- 
sheuand  hia  people  made  very  pleasingadvancea 
in  Cbri6(iBii  Knowledge,  and  aa  eager  were  they 
to  beneS(  by  the  instructions  of  the  miet'ionariea, 
that,  at  a  considerable  sacriScc  of  (ime  and 
comfort,  thpy  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  Ku- 
ruRian.  It  was  an  interesting  spectacle  to  see 
forty  or  fifly  men,  women,  and  children,  coining 
over  the  plain,  all  mounted  on  oien,  aiid  bring- 
ing with  them  a  number  of  milch  cows,  that  they 
might  not  be  too  burdensome  either  (o  the  mis- 
sionarica  or  the  people.  Their  object  waa  to  ob- 
tain instruction  ;  and  they  would  remain  a(  Mo- 
tiio  and  the  Euruman  for  more  (han  two  mootba 
at  a  time,  diligently  attending  to  all  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  1  and  Andriea,  the  brother  of  tlo- 
sheu,  being  (he  more  talented  individual,  waa 
soon  af\er  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  under 
his  humble  and  devoted  labors  they  made  won- 
derful progress.  What  they  valued  for  (hem- 
selves  they  were  anxious  to  secure  (o  their 
children ;  and  Mosheu  left  his  daugh(er  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Mofikt,  for  education,  while  Andriea 
committed  his  son  to  that  of  Mr.  Lemue,  at  Mo- 
tito,  both  of  whom  made  most  aatislactory  pro- 

Sraas.  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  the 
aughter  in  needlework,  and  in  gCDerafdoiDestic 
employmeota. 


MADAH6  DE  S^TIQNE.. 

Frdia  ibe  Edinbuijh  Ritlew. 

Madamt  de  SevigtU  and  her  Conitmjporarit*. 

Two  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1842. 

Madame  ds  Setione,  in  her  combined 
and  inseparable  character  as  writer  and 
woman,  enjoys  the  singular  ind  deligbtful 
reputation  of  having  united,  beyond  all 
others  of  her  class,  the  rare  with  the  fami- 
liar, and  the  lively  with  the  correct.  Tha 
moment  her  name  i>  mentioned,  we  think 
of  the  mother  who  loved  her  danghter  ;  of 
the  most  charming  of  letter- writers  ;  of  the 
onianr»ent  of  an  age  of  license,  who  incurred 
none  of  its  ill-repute  ;  of  the  female  wbo 
has  become  one  of  the  classics  of  ber  Ian- 
girage,  witbont  effort  and  without  inten- 

The  sight  of  a  name  so  attractive,  in  the 
title-page  of  the  voluneB  before  ns,  has 
made  us  renew  an  intercourse,  never  en- 
tirely broken,  with  her  own.  We  have  lived 
over  again  with  ber  and  her  friends  from 
hsr  first  letter  to  her  last,  inclading  the 
matter  in  die  latest  Paris  editions. 
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Ve  have  wen  her  writing  in  her  cabinet, 
dancing  at  court,  being  the  life  of  the  com- 
pany in  ber  parlor,  nuriing  ber  old  uncle 
the  Abb€  ;  bantering  Mademoiselle  du  Ples- 
Ki;  lectaring  and  then  jesting  with  her 
■on ;  derouriDg  the  romances  of  Calpre- 
aede,  and  responding  to  the  wit  of  Pascal 
and  La  Fontaioe  ;  wB&cing  in  her  own  ^reen 
alleys  by  moonlight,  enchanting  Cardinals, 
politicians,  philosophers, beauties, poets, de- 
voleea,  haymakers ;  ready  to  '  die  with 
langbter'  fifty  times  a-day ;  and  idolizing 
ber  daughter  for  ever. 

it  ia  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  of  all 
tlie  admirers  of  a  woman  so  interesting,  not 
one  has  yet  been  found  in  these  islands  to 
give  any  reasonably  good  account  of  her — 
any  regular  and  comprehenaire  informa- 
tion respecting  her  life  and  writings.  The 
notices  in  the  biographical  dictionaries 
are  meagre  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
'sketches^  of  greater  pretension  hare  sel- 
dom ccMisiated  of  more  than  loose  and  brief 
memorutdums,  picked  oat  of  others,  their 
predecessors.  The  name  which  report  has 
•mgned  to  the  compiler  of  the  volumes 
before  as,  induced  us  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  that  something  more  satisfactory  was 
about  to  be  done  for  the  queen  of  letter- 
writiog;  and  undoubtedly  the  portrait  which 
has  been  given  of  her,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  hitherto  to  be  met  with.  Bat  still  it  is 
a  limited,  hasty,  and  unfinished  portrait, 
forming  but  one  in  a  gallery  of  others; 
aaay  o[  which  have  litt^  to  do  with  her, 
and  Bone,  scarcely  Say  conneation  even 
with  her  times.  Now,  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Madame  de  S6viga6  and  her  Contempora- 
riea,'  we  bad  a  right  to  expeet  a  picture 
with  tbe  foregronnd  ocenpied  by  bervelf 
and  her  friends,  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
at  greater  or  leas  distances,  in  proportion 
to  their  reference  to  tbe  main  figure ;  some- 
thiag  analogous  to  on  interesting  French 
print,  which  exhibits  Molidre  reading  one 
ef  his  plays  to  an  assembly  of  wits,  at  the 
bonse  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  The  ^eat 
Esnie  writer  is  on  his  legs — Ae  prominent 
object — acting  as  well  as  reading  his  play, 
in  a  lively  and  salient  attitude,  full  of  FRocb 
opteaaion ;  near  him  sits  the  lady  of  the 
beeae,  as  the  gatherer  together  of  the  par- 
ty; and  round  both,  in  cbaracteriatic  poa- 
tiies,  bat  all  listening  to  the  reader,  sit 
BoclMfoncauld,  La  Fontaine,  Comeille,  and 
eae  or  two  more.  But  in  a  picture  of  Ma- 
dame de  S£rign6,  and  those  whom  an  aaso- 
dttioD  of  ideas  would  draw  round  her,  what 
hare  we  to  do  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
Pire  Joseph,  imd  Boistobert  \  What  with 
the  iBin  in  tlM  'boa  Hask,*  with  Lord 
10 
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Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  the  Earls  of  Holland 
and  Ossory,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Shrewsbury,  and  St.  Simon,  and  others  who 
flourished  before  and  after  her  day  1  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  sprinkling  of  extracts  from 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  letters  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  rolnmes ;  but  even  thera 
naturally  fail  us  in  many  of  the  sketches, 
and  of  whole  letters  we  have  but  two  or 
three  ;  whereas,  what  the  public  looked  for, 
was  a  regular  and  saliBfactory  account  both 
of  her  writings  and  her  life,  a  selection  of 
specimens  of  her  letters,  and  some  talk 
about  her  friends ;  in  short,  about  all  of 
whom  she  talks  herself;  not  excepting  Ni- 
non, of  whom  there  is  here  scarcely  a  word; 
and  assuredly  not  omitting  such  a  friend 
as  Corbindli,  whose  name  we  do  not  re- 
member seeing  in  the  book.  There  is  very 
little  even  about  her  son  the  Marquis,  and 
not  a  syllable  respecting  her  startling  'con- 
temporaries,' Brinviltiers  and  La  Voisin; 
while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  have  a  long 
aecoont  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  a  history  of  the  rery  foreign  transac- 
tions of  Stradelta  the  musician.  It  is  much 
as  if,  in  tbe  print  abore-menlioned,  Molidre 
and  his  friends  had  been  thrust  into  the 
background,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  com- 
position given  up  to  a  view  of  the  courts  of 
Prance  and  England.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  contradictions  between  tbe  *ad- 
vertisemeot'  and  the '  introduction'  respect- 
ing ihe  chief  authorities  consulted ;  or  such 
ns  those  in  the  opinions  expressed  ahont 
Louis  tbe  Fourteenth,  who  is  at  one  time 
represented  as  'the  greatest  monarch  that 
had  appeared  in  France  previous  to  the 
times  of  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe,'  and 
at  another  as  a  man  whose  talents  were 
'  below  mediocrity.'  The  work,  in  a  word, 
is  one  of  the  jobbing,  book-making  expe- 
dients of  the  day,  with  a  dishonest  title- 
page  ;  and  yet  there  are  sketches  and  pas- 
sages in  it  so  good,  and  indicative  of  a  power 
to  do  so  mucn  better,  that  we  speak  of  it 
(has  with  regret.  It  should  have  been  called 
by  some  other  name.  At  present  it  reminds 
us  too  much  of  the  famous  ode  on  Doctor 
Pococke,  in  which  there  was  sometbiitg 
about  '  one  Pococke'  towards  the  middle 
of  the  composition. 

Proceeding  to  sketch  out,  from  our  own 
acquaintance  with  her,  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  better  mode  of  snpplying  some  ae- 
coont of  Madame  de  S^rign^  and  her  writ- 
ings, we  shall,  in  tbe  order  of  time,  speak 
of  her  ancestors  and  other  kindred,  her 
friends  and  her  daily  habits,  and  give  a  few 
speeimena  of  tbe  best  of  her  letters ;  and 
we  riiall  do  «11  this  with  as  hearty  s  reliah 
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of  her  genius  ss  the  warmest  of  ber  sdmir- 
era,  without  tbiukitig  it  necesBBry  to  hiind 
ouraelvee  to  any  weakneeaea  that  may  have 
accompanied  it.  With  sU  ber  good-nature, 
the  '  cbarmin?  woman'  had  a  sharp  eye  to 
■  defect  heraelf  i  and  n'e  have  too  great  a 
respect  for  the  truth  that  was  in  ber,  not  to 
let  her  honestly  suffer  in  its  hehalC,  when- 
ever that  first  GWise  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  demands  it. 

Marie  de  Rahuttn-Chantal,  Baroness  de 
Chantal  and  Bourbilly,  afterwarda  Marchio- 
ness de  S^vign^,  was  bom,  in  all  probability, 
in  Burgundy,  in  the  old  ancestral  chdieau 
of  Bourbilly,  between  Semur  and  Epoisses, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1627.  Her  father, 
Celae  Benigne  de  Rabulin,  Baron  as  above- 
mentioned,  waa  of  the  elder  branch  of  bis 
name,  and  cousin  to  the  famous  Count 
Bnssy-Babutin ;  her  mother,  Marie  de  Cou- 
Janges,  daughter  of  a  secretary- of-state,  was 
also  of  a  family  whose  name  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  for  wit ;  and  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Jeanne  FrBni;oiB  Fremyot, 
afterwarda  known  by  the  title  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  Chantal,  was  a  saint.  The  nuns 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  which  she 
founded  by  the  help  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
beatified  her,  with  the  subsequent  approba- 
tion of  Benedict  XIV. ;  and  she  was  canon- 
ized by  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  in  1767. 
There  waa  a  relationship  between  the  fami- 
lies of  Rabutin  and  De  Sales ; — names  which 
it  would  be  still  stranger  than  it  is  to  see  in 
conjunction,  bad  not  the  good  St.  Francis 
been  the  liveliest  and  most  tolerant  of  his 
class.  We  notice  these  matters,  because  it 
is  interesting  to  discover  links  between 
people  of  celebrity  ;  and  because  it  would 
be  bnt  a  sorry  philosophy  which  should 
deny  the  probable  efects  produced  in  ihe 
minds  and  dispositions  of  a  distinguished 
race  by  intermixtures  of  blood  and  associa- 
lions  of  ideas.  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  fa- 
ther, for  instance,  gave  a  rough  foretaste  of 
her  wit  and  sincerity,  by  a  raillery  amount- 
ing lo  the  bnuqut,  sometimes  to  the  inso- 
lent. He  wrote  the  following  congratula- 
tory epistle  to  a  miniater  of  finance,  whom 
the  King  (Louis  XIII.)  bad  transformed  into 
a  marshal : — 
'My  Lord, 

' Birth  j  black  beard;  intimacy. 

'  Chantai^' 
Meaning  that  bis  new  fortune  had  been 
owing  to  his  quality,  to  his  position  near 
the  royal  person,  and  to  his  having  a  black 
beard  tike  his  master.  Both  the  Chantals 
and  the  Fremyots,  a  race  remarkable  for 
their  integrity,  bad  been  slsongat  the  warm- 
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est  adherents  of  Henry  IV. ;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  united  stock  may  be  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  equally  for  worth,  spirit, 
and  ability,  till  it  took  a  twist  of  intrigue 
and  worldjiness  in  the  solitary  instance  of 
the  scapegrace  Bnssy.  We  may  discern, 
in  the  wit  and  integrity  of  Madame  de  S£- 
vign6 — in  her  natural  piety,  in  her  cordial 
partisanship,  and  at  the  same  lime  in  that 
tact  for  unirersality  which  distinguished 
her  in  spite  of  it — a  portion  of  what  waa 
best  in  ell  her  kindred,  not  excepting  a  spice 
of  the  satire,  but  without  the  malignity,  of 
her  supercilious  consln.  She  was  truly  the 
flower  of  the  family  tree;  and  laughed  nt 
the  lop  of  it  with  a  brilliHncy  as  well  as  a 
softness,  compared  with  which  Bussy  waa 
hot  a  thorn. 

The  little  heiress  was  only  a  few  months 
old  when  the  Baron  de  Chantal  died,  brave- 
ly fighting  against  the  English  in  their  de- 
scent on  the  Isle  of  Bh^.  It  was  one  of  the 
figments  of  Gregorio  Leti,  that  he  received 
his  death-wound  from  the  hand  of  Crom- 
well. The  Baron's  widow  survived  her  hus- 
band only  five  years  j  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  devout  grandmother, 
Madsme  de  Chantal  the  elder,  wonld  have 
been  anxious  to  take  the  orphan  under  her 
care.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  mother 
had  chosen  to  keep  the  child  too  exclusively 
under  her  own,  or  that  the  future  saint  was 
too  much  occupied  in  the  concerns  of  the 
other  world  and  the  formation  of  religious 
hnusea,  (of  which  she  founded  no  less  than 
eiehly-seven  ;)  the  old  lady  contented  her- 
self  with  recommending  her  to  the  consi- 
deration of  an  Archbishop,  and  left  her  in 
the  hands  of  her  maternal  relations.  They 
did  their  part  nobly  by  her.  She  was 
brought  up  «ith  her  fellow-wit  and  corre- 
spondent, Piiilippe-EmmBnueldeCoulangea; 
and  her  uncle  Christopbe,  Abbd  de  Livry, 
became  her  second  father,  in  the  strictest 
and  most  enduring  sense  of  the  word.  He 
took  care  that  she  should  acquire  graces  nt 
court,  as  well  as  encouragements  to  learn- 
ing from  his  friends;  saw  oer  married,  and 
helped  to  settle  her  children  ;  extricated 
ber  affairs  from  disorder,  and  taught  her  to 
surpass  himself  in  knowledge  of  business  ; 
in  fine,  spent  a  good  remainder  of  his  life 
with  her,  sometimes  at  his  own  bouse  and 
sometimes  at  hers ;  and  when  be  died,  re- 
paid ibe  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
rewarded  his  care,  by  leaving  ber  all  bin 
property.  The  Abb*,  with  aome  little  irri- 
table particularities,  and  a  love  of  exlra- 
comfort  and  his  bottle,  appears  to  have  been, 
as  she  waa  fond  of  calling  him,  Men  bon,  a 
ri^t  goud  creature ;  and  posterity  is  to  be 
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cosgrmtulatad,  that  her  faculties  w«re  al- 
lowed to  expmnd  uiid«r  hia  honest  and  rea- 
rooable  indulgence,  instead  of  being  cramp- 
ed, and  foTiQalized,  and  made  insincere,  by 
the  half-witted  training  of  the  convent. 

Young  ladiea  at  that  time  were  iau);ht 
littie  more  than  to  read,  write,  dance,  and 
embroider,  with  greater  or  less  attention  to 
books  of  religion.  If  the  training  was  con- 
ventual, religion  was  predominant,  (unless 
it  was  rivalled  by  comfit  and  flower-making, 
great  pastimes  of  the  good  nuns;)  and  in 
die  devout  case,  the  danger  was,  either  that 
the  pupil  would  be  frightened  into  bigotry, 
or,  what  happened  oftener,  would  be  tired 
into  a  passion  for  pleasure  and  the  world, 
and  only  stocked  with  a  sufficient  portion 
of  fear  aad  superstition  to  return  to  the  bi- 
gotry in  old  age,  when  the  passion  was 
burot  out.  When  (he  education  was  more 
domestic,  profane  literature  had  its  turn — 
the  poetry  of  Maynard  and  Malberbe,  and 
the  absard  but  exalting  romances  of  Gom- 
bertille,  Scudery,  and  Calprenede.  Some- 
times a  little  Latin  was  added  ;  and  other 
tendencies  to  literature  were  caught  from 
Bbb6a  and  confessors.  In  all  cases,  some- 
body was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  while 
the  ladies  worked ;  and  a  turn  for  politics 
tad  cODTt-goesip  was  given  by  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  and  by  the  allusions  to  the  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  the  reigning  gallant- 
ries, in  the  ideal  personages  of  the  romances. 
The  particulars  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
edncalion  have  not  transpired  ;  but  as  she 
was  branghl  up  at  home,  and  we  hear  some- 
thing of  her  male  teachers,  and  nothing  of 
her  female,  (whom,  nevertheleas,  she  could 
Boi  have  been  without,)  the  probability  is 
that  she  tasted  something  of  all  the  different 
luodsofenrtu  re,  and  helped  herself  with  her 
ova  cleverness  to  the  rest.  She  would  hear 
of  the  example  and  reputation  of  her  saintly 
grandmother,  if  she  was  not  much  with  her  j 
her  other  religious  acquaintances  rendered 
her  an  admirer  of  tha  worth  and  talents  of 
the  derotees  of  Port-Royal ;  her  political 
ones  interested  her  in  behalf  oC^he  Fron- 
dtUTt ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  whole- 
some run  of  her  good  uncle's  books,  and 
the  society  of  his  friends,  Cbapelain,  Me- 
nage, and  other  professors  of  polite  litera- 
tore ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  fuse  particu- 
lar knowledge  into  general,  and  to  distil 
from  it  the  spirit  of  a  wise  humanity.  She 
seems  to  have  been  not  unacqiiaioted  with 
Latin  and  Spanish ;  and  both  Ghapelain  and 
Menage  were  great  lovers  of  Italian,  which 
became  part  of  her  favorite  reading. 

To  these  fortanate  accidents  of  birth  and 
breeding  were  joined  health,  animal  spirits, 


a  natural  flow  of  wit,  and  a  face  and  shape 
which,  if  not  perfectly  handsome,  were  al- 
lowed by  every  body  to  produce  a  most 
agreeable  impression.  Her  cousin  Bussy 
Rabutin  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  her  when  a 
young  woman ;  and  though  he  did  it  half  in 
malice  and  resentment,  like  the  half-vaga- 
bond he  was,  be  could  not  hot  make  the 
same  concession.  He  afterwards  withdrew 
the  worst  part  of  his  words,  and  heaped 
her  with  panegyric ;  and  from  a  comparison 
of  his  dil^rent  accounts  we  probably  obtain 
a  trner  idea  of  her  manners  and  personal 
appearance,  than  has  been  furnished  either 
by  the  wholesale  eulogist  or  the  artist.  It 
is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  herself  in  her 
letters.  She  was  somewhat  tall  for  a  wo- 
man ;  had  a  good  shape,  a  pleasing  voice, 
a  fine  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  light  hair;  but  her  eyes,  though 
brilliant,  were  small,  and,  together  with  the 
eyelashes,  were  of  diflTerent  tints  ;  her  lips, 
though  well-colored,  were  too  flat;  and  the 
end  of  her  nose  too  '  square.'  The  jawbone, 
according  to  Bussy,  had  the  same  fault, 
lie  says  that  she  had  more  shape  than  grace, 
yet  danced  well ;  and  she  had  a  taste  for 
singing.  He  makes  the  coxcombical  objec- 
tion to  her  at  that  time  of  life,  that  she  was 
too  playful  '  for  a  woman  of  quality ;'  as  if 
the  liveliest  genius  and  (he  staidest  conven- 
tionalities could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
go  together  ;  or  as  if  she  could  have  writ- 
ten her  unique  letters,  had  she  resembled 
every  body  else.  Let  us  call  lo  mind  the 
playfulness  of  those  letters,  which  have 
charmed  all  the  world ; — let  us  add  the 
most  cordial  manners,  a  face  full  of  expres- 
sion, in  which  the  blood  came  and  went, 
and  a  general  sensibility,  which,  if  looquick 
perhaps  to  shed  tears,  was  no  less  ready  to 
'die  with  laughter'  at  every  sally  of  plea- 
santry— and  we  shall  see  before  us  the  not 
beautiful  but  still  engaging  and  ever-lively 
creature,  in  whose  countenance,  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  else,  the  power  to  write 
those  letters  roust  have  been  visible ;  for, 
though  people  do  not  always  seem  what 
they  are,  It  is  seldom  they  do  not  look  what 
ihev  can  do. 

The  good  ancle,  the  Abb6  de  Coolanges, 
doubtless  thought  he  had  made  a  happy 
match  of  it,  and  joined  like  with  like,  when, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  charming  niece 
married  a  man  of  as  joyous  a  character  as 
herself,  and  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
Brittany.  The  Marqnis  de  Sevign^,  or  Se- 
vigny,  (the  old  spelling,)  was  related  to  the 
Duguesclins  and  the  Robans,  and  also  to 
Cardinal  de  Betz.  But  joyousnees,  unfor- 
tunately, was  the  sum-total  of  his  charncter 
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He  had  none  of  the  leflection  of  his  brids. 
He  was  a  mere  laugher  and  jester,  fond 
of  ezpense  and  gallantry  i  and,  though  he 
became  the  father  of  two  children,  seem» 
to  have  given  his  wife  but  little  of  his  at- 
tention. He  fell  in  a  duel  about  some  fe- 
male, seven  yesTs  after  his  marriage.  The 
poor  man  was  a  braggart  in  bis  amours. 
Bussy  Bsys,  that  he  boasied  to  him  of  the 
approbation  of  Ninon  de  I'Encloa ;  a  cir> 
caraatance  which,  like  a  great  number  of 
others  told  in  connection  with  the  '  modem 
LeoDtium,'  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Ninon  was  a  person  of  a  singnlar 
repute,  owing  to  as  singular  an  education  j 
and  while,  in  consequence  of  that  educa- 
tion, a  license  was  given  her,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  most  people  secretly  took,  the 
graces  and  good  qualities  which  she  retain- 
ed in  spite  of  it,  ultimately  rendered  her 
house  a  sort  of  academy  of  good  breeding, 
which  it  was  thought  not  incompatible  wilh 
aober  views  in  life  to  countenance.  Now, 
it  is  probable,  from  the  great  reputation 
which  she  had  for  good  sense,  that  she  al- 
ways possessed  discernment  enough  to  see 
through  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mon- 
sieur deSevign^.  The  wife,  it  is  true,  many 
Sears  afterwards,  accused  her,  to  the  young 
[arquis,  of  having  '  spoilt  (or  hurt)  his  fa- 
ther, (gdtS,)  and  it  may  have  been  true  to 
■  certain  extent ;  for  a  false  theory  of  love 
would  leave  a  nature  like  his  noihinj^ 
back  upon  in  regard  to  right  feeling;  but 
people  of  the  Marquis's  sort  generally  come 
ready  spoilt  into  society,  and  it  is  only  an 
indulgent  motive  that  would  palm  off  their 
faults  upon  the  acquaintances  they  make 
there.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bussy-Rabutin, 
who  had  always  made  lore  to  fait 
after  bis  fashion,  and  who  bad  found  it  met 
with  as  constant  rejection,  thnuoh  not  pei 
haps  till  he  had  been  imprudently  suSered 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  talk  about  it, 
avows  that  he  look  occnsion,  fiom  the  Mar- 
quis's boast  about  Ninon,  to  make  her  the 
gross  and  iusultingpropoul,  that  she  should 
take  her  '  revenge.'  Again  she  repulsed 
him.  A  letter  of  Buasy's  fell  into  her  hi 
hand's  hands,  who  forbade  her  to  see  him 
more;  a  prohibition,  of  which  she  doubt- 
less gladly  availed  herself.  The  Marquie 
perished  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  again  her 
cousin  made  his  coxcombical  and  success- 
less love,  which,  however,  be  aocuses  her 
of  receiving  with  so  much  pleaai 
ahow  herself  jealous  when  he  transferred  it 
to  another;  a  weakness,  alasl  not  impos- 
sible to  very  respectable  representatives  of 
poor  human  nature.  But  all  which  he  says 
to  her  disadvantage  must  be  received  with 
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caution ;  for,  besides  his  having  no  right 
to  say  any  thing,  he  bad  the  mean  and  on- 
candid  eDfroDiery  to  pretend  that  he  was 
angry  with  her  solely  beoause  she  was  not 
generous  in  money  matters.  He  tells  ui, 
that  after  all  he  had  done  for  her  and  her 
friends,  (what  hia  favors  were,  God  knows,) 
she  refused  him  the  aeaistaDce  of  her  purse 
at  a  momest  when  his  whole  prospects  in 
life  were  in  danger.  The  real  amonnt  of 
barge  appears  to  have  been  that  Bossy, 
who,  besides  being  s  man  of  pleasure  and 
expense,  was  a  distinguished  cavalry  offi- 
cer, once  needed  money  for  a  campaign ; 
and  that,  applying  to  his  cousin  to  help  hint, 
uncle  the  Abb^,  who  had  the  charge  of 
affairs,  thought  proper  to  ask  him  for  se- 
curities. The  cynicaland  disgusting,  though 
well-written  book,  in  which  the  Count  li- 
belled hia  couBin,  (for,  ss  somebody  said 
of  Petronius,  he  was  an  author  purtstma 
impuritatis,)  brought  him  afterwards  ioio 
luch  trouble  at  court,  that  it  cost  him  many 
years  of  exile  to  his  estates,  and  a  world  of 
servile  trouble  and  adulation  to  get  back  to 
the  presence  of  Louie  the  Fourteenth,  who 
could  never  heartily  like  him.  He  bed  ridi- 
culed, among  others,  the  kind-hearted  La 
Valliere.  Madame  de  S^vign^,  in  const- 
quence  of  these  troubles,  forgave  him  ;  and 
their  correspondence,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  \na  renewed  pleasantly  enough 
on  his  part,  and  in  a  constant  strain  of  re- 
gard and  admiration.  He  tells  her,  among 
other  pretty  speeches,  that  she  would  cer-  , 
tainly  have  been  \  goddess  of  something  or 
other,'  had  she  lived  in  ancient  times.  But 
Madame  de  S6*igne  writes  to  him  with  evi- 
dent constraint,  as  to  a  sort  of  evil  genin* 
who  is  to  be  propitiated  ;  and  the  least 
handsome  incident  in  her  life  was  the  ap- 
parently warm  interest  she  took  in  a  scan- 
dalous process  institnted  by  him  against  a 
gentleman  whom  his  daughter  had  married, 
and  whose  crime  consialed  in  being  of  in- 
ferior birth  i  for  Count  Bussy-Rabutin  nat 
as  proud  as  he  was  profligate.  Bussy  tried 
to  sustain^Ls  cause  by  forged  letters,  and 
had  the  felicity  of  losing  it  by  their  assiat- 
ance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  cousin  had 
been  the  dupe  of  the  forgeries ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  she  was  somewhat  afraid  of 
him.  She  dreaded  his  writing  another  book. 
We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  her 
married  life,  or  afterwards,  that  Bussy  re- 
lates a  little  incident  of  her  behavior  at 
court,  to  which  hia  malignity  gives  one  of 

*  See  a  strange,  pninrul,  and  vehement  letter, 
wrilien  Nj  her  on  ihe  tDbject,  to  the  Conni  de  0<i'- 
unt.     Vol.  lili.  of  the  duodecimo  Paris  edition  oi 
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iu  nost  inffesioDs  turat.  Tbey  wera  both 
there  together  «t  k  ball,  and  the  King  took 
her  out  to  dunce.  On  retuToing  to  her  seat, 
according  to  the  Coont's  Barrstire, — '  It 
moat  be  trwned,'  aaid  abe,  '  that  the  King 
posseuea  great  qualiiiea:  he  will  certainly 
obacure  the  lustre  of  all  hie  predecesBora.' — 
'I  Goold  not  help  laughing  in  her  face,'  oh- 
aerres  Buaay,  '  aeeing  what  had  prodaced 
Ibia  panegyric'  I  replied,  '  There  can  be 
■o  doubt  or  it,  ma^m,  after  what  he  has 
done  for  youraelf.'  I  really  thought  abe 
waa  going  to  testify  her  gratitude  by  orying 
Kne  /(  Roi." 

This  ia  amuaing  enough  ;  but  the  apirit 
which  inducea  a  man  to  make  charges  of 
ifcia  natnre,  ia  apt  to  be  the  one  moat  liable 
to  tkem  itself.  Men  at  the  court  of  Louie 
■aed  to  weep,  if  he  turned  his  face  from 
tbem.  The  brareat  behaved  like  little  boys 
before  him,  vying  for  his  favor  as  children 
might  do  for  an  apple.  Raoine  is  aaid  to 
have  died  ofthefearofhavingofiended  him; 
and  Bnsay,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
waa  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  aervile,  when  he  was  again  permitted 
to  proatrate  himself  in  the  court  circle. 
Madame  de  Sivigni  probably  felt  on  this 
oecaaion  as  every  other  woman  would  hare 
felt,  and  was  candid  enough  not  to  hide  her 
emotion  ;  but  whether,  instead  of  pretend- 
ing to  feel  lesB,  she  might  not  have  plea- 
nntly  affected  still  ntore,  in  order  to  regain 
her  Mlf-poisesaion,  and  so  carry  it  off  with 
a  grace,  Baaay  was  not  the  man  to  tell  us, 
aven  If  his  wit  had  had  good-nature  enough 
to  discern  it. 

The  young  widow  devoted  heraelf  to  her 
ehildren,  and  would  never  again  bear  of 
marriage.  She  had  already  become  cele- 
brated for  her  letters  ;  continued  to  go  oc- 
casionally to  court ;  and  frequented  the 
reigning  literary  circles,  then  famous  for 
their  pedantry,  without  being  carried  away 
by  it.  Several  wits  and  men  of  faehion 
made  love  to  her,  besides  Busey.  Among, 
them  were  the  learned  Afenaee,  who  court- 
ed her  in  madrigals  compiled  from  the  Ita- 
lian; the  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
Fonquet,  who,  except  in  her  instance  and 
that  of  La  Valli^re,  is  said  to  have  made 
Danaea  wherever  he  chose  to  ehower  his 
gold  f  and  the  Prince  of  Conti,  brother  of 
the  great  Condi,  who,  with  the  self-sutE- 
cient  airs  of  a  royal  lover,  declared  that  be 
found  her  charming,  and  that  he  bad  '  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  her  next  winter.' 
Even  the  great  Tarenne  is  said  to  have 
loved  her.    On  none  of  them  did  she  take 
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pity  but  the  superintendent ;  and  not  on  hia 
heart,  poor  man !  but  on  his  neck ;  when  it 
was  threatened  with  the  axe  for  doin;;  as 
his  predecessors  had  done,  and  squandering 
the  public  money.  Fonquet  was  magnifi- 
cent and  popular  in  his  dishonesty,  and 
hence  the  envioua  conspired  to  pull  him 
down.  Some  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Ma> 
dame  de  SCvignf  are  on  the  subject  of  his 
trial,  and  show  an  interest  in  it  so  genuine, 
that  fault  has  been  found  with  tbem  for  not 
being  so  witty  as  the  rest  \ 

It  waa  probably  from  this  time  that  she 
began  to  visk  the  court  leas  frequently,  and 
to  confine  herself  to  those  domestic  and 
accomplished  circles,  in  which,  without 
Bospecting  It,  she  cultivated  an  immortal 
reputation  for  letter- writing.  Her  political 
and  religious  friends,  the  De  Betzex  and  the 
Jansenieta,  grew  out  of  favor,  or  rather  into 
dislike,  and  she  perhaps  suffered  herself  to 
grow  out  of  favor  with  them.  She  always 
manifested,  however,  great  respect  for  the 
King  }  and  Louis  was  a  man  of  too  genuine 
a  gallantry  not  to  he  courteous  to  the  lady 
whenever  they  met,  and  address  to  her  a 
few  gracious  words.  On  one  occasion  she 
gazed  upon  the  magnificent  gaming-tables 
at  court,  and  curtsied  to  his  Majesty,  '  after 
the  fashion  which  her  daughter,'  she  says, 
'  had  taught  her ;'  upon  which  the  monarcll 
was  pleased  to  bow,  and  look  very  acknow- 
ledging. And,  another  time,  whenMadamede 
Mainteoon,  the  Pamela  of  royalty,  then  queen 
in  secret,  presided  over  the  religious  smuse- 
mentsof  the  King,  she  went  to  see  Saeine's 
play  of  Esther  performed  by  the  young  la- 
dies of  St.  Cyr ;  when  Louis  politely  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  she  was  SBtisfied,  and 
mterchanged  a  word  with  her  iu  honor  of 
the  poet  and  the  performers.  She  was  not 
indeed  at  any  time  an  uninterested  observer 
of  what  took  place  in  the  world.  She  has 
other  piqaant,  though  not  always  very  lucid 
notices  of  the  court — waa  deeply  interested 
in  the  death  of  Turenne — listens  with  emo- 
tion to  the  eloquence  of  the  favorite  preach- 
ers— records  the  atrocities  of  the  poisoners, 
and  is  compelled  by  her  good  sense  to  leave 
off  wasting  her  pity  on  the  devout  dulness 
of  King  James  II.  But  the  proper  idea  of 
her,  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  is  that  of 
a  sequestered  domestic  woman,  the  delight 
of  her  friends,  the  constant  reader,  talker, 
laugher,  and  writer,  and  the  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  the  daughter  to  whom  she  address- 
ed the  chief  part  of  her  correspondence. 
Sometimes  abe  resided  in  Brittany,  at  an 
estate  on  the  sea-coast,  called  the  Rocks, 
which  had  belonged  to  her  husband ;  some- 
times she  waa  at  Livry,  near  Paria,  where 
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the  good  nncle  posseBsed  hit  abbey ;  some- 
titnes  at  her  .own  estate  of  Bourbilly,  in 
Burgundy;  and  at  othert  in  her  house  io 
town,  where  the  HOiel  Camaralet  (now  a 
Bchool)  has  become  celebrated  ae  her  latest 
and  beat-known  residence.  In  all  those 
abodes,  not  excepting  the  town-house,  she 
made  a  point  of  baring  the  enjoyment  of  a 
garden,  delighting  to  be  as  much  in  the 
open  air  as  possible,  haunting  her  green 
alleys  and  her  orangeries  with  a  book  in 
her  baud,  or  a  song  upon  her  lips,  (for  she 
inng  as  she  went  about,  like  a  child,)  and 
walking  oat  late  by  moonlight  in  all  sea- 
sons, to  the  haiard  of  colds  and  rheuma* 
tiams,  from  which  she  ultimately  suffered 
severely.  She  was  a  most  kind  mistress  to 
her  tenants.  She  planted  trees,  made  la- 
byrinths, built  chapels,  (inscribing  them 
'  to  Qod,')  watched  the  peasants  daocing, 
sometimes  played  at  chess,  (she  did  not 
like  cards  ;)  and  at  almost  all  other  times, 
when  not  talking  with  her  friends,  she  was 
reading  or  hearing  others  read,  or  writing 
letters.  The  chief  books  and  authors  we 
hear  of  are  'Tasso,'  'Ariosto,'  'La  Fon> 
taine,*  'Pascal,'  'Nicole,'  'Taciius,'  the 
huge  old  romances,  '  Babelais,'  '  Rochefou- 
cauld,' the  novels  of  her  friend  Madame  de 
la  Fayetle,  Corneille,  Bourdaloue  and  Bos> 
suet,  Montaigne,  Lucian,  Don  Quixotle,  and 
Saint  Auguatin ;  a  goodly  collection  surely, 
a  'circle  of  humanity.'  She  reads  the  ro- 
mances three  times  orer  ;  and  when  she  is 
not  sure  that  her  correspondent  will  sp- 

Erove  a  book,  says  that  her  son  has  'brought 
er  ioto  it,'  or  that  he  reads  out '  passages.' 
Sometimes  her  household  get  up  a  Uttle 
surprise  or  masquerade ;  at  others,  her  cou- 
sin Coulanges  brings  his  'song-book,'  and 
they  are  '  (lie  happiest  people  in  the  world  j' 
that  is  to  say,  provided  her  daughter  is 
with  her.  Otherwise,  the  tears  rush  into 
her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  absence,  and 
she  is  always  making  '  dragons'  or  '  cook- 
>ug,' — viz.,  having  the  blue  devils  and  fret- 
ting. But,  wbea  they  all  are  comfortable, 
what  they  are  most  addicted  to  is 'dying 
with  laughter.'  They  die  with  laughter  if 
seeing  a  grimace ;  if  told  a  boa-mot ;  If 
witnessing  a  rustic  dance;  if  liateuing  to 
Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  who  has  always 
'  some  criminal  alTair  on  his  hands ;'  if  get- 
ting drenched  with  rain ;  if  having  a  sore 
finger  pinched  instead  of  relieved.  Here 
lounges  the  young  Marquis  on  the  aofa  with 
bis  hook;  there  sits  the  old  Abbfc  in  his 
arm-chair,  fed  with  something  nice;  the 
ladies  chat,  and  embroider,  and  banter  Ma- 
demoiselle du  Plessis;  in  comes  Monsieur 
de  Pomenars,  with  the  news  of  some  forge- 


ry  that  is  charged  against  him,  or  livelier 

ofience,  bnt  always  so  perilous  to  his  neek 
that  he  and  they  '  die  with  laughter.'  Enter, 
with  her  friend  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  the 
celebrated  Duke  de  laRochcfoncauld,  gouly, 
but  still  graceful,  and  he  and  the  lady  '  die 
with  laughter ;'  enter  the  learned  Corbinelli, 
and  he  dies ;  enter  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
the  sprightly  mixture  of  airiness  and  witty 
malice,  and  she  dies  of  course  ;  and  the 
happy  mortality  is  comfjeled  by  ber  bu^ 
band,  the  singing  cousin  aforesaid — '  a  lit* 
tie  round  fat  oily  man,'  who  was  always  '  in' 
with  aome  duke  or  cardinal,  admiring  his 
fine  house  and  feasting  at  his  table.  1  nete 
were  among  the  most  prominent  friends  or 
associates  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ ;  bat  Uier* 
were  also  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  neigh- 
bora  in  abundance,  sometimes  coming  in 
when  they  were  not  wanted,  but  always 
welcomed  with  true  French  politeness,  ei- 
cept  when  they  had  been  heard  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  '  daughter  ;'  and  then  Ma- 
dame told  tfaem  roundly  to  their  faces  that 
abe  was  <  not  at  home.'  There  was  Segrais, 
and  Saint  Pavin,  and  Corneille,  and  Bos- 
suet,  and  Treville,  who  talked  like  a  book ; 
and  the  great  Turenoe ;  and  the  Duke  de 
Vivonne,  brother  of  Montespan,)  who  called 
her  *  darling  mamma;'  and  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  till  she  was  Maiotenon  ;  and  Madame 
de  Fiesque,  who  did  not  know  how  to  be 
atBicted ;  and  D'Hacqueville,  whose  good 
offices  it  was  impossible  to  tire  ;  and  fat 
Barillon,  who  said  good  things  thoush  he 
was  a  bad  ambassador  ;  and  the  Abb6  T6tn, 
thin  and  lively  ;  and  Benserade,  who  was 
the  life  of  the  company  wherever  he  went ; 
and  Brancas,  who  liked  to  choose  bis  owd 
rivals  ;  and  Cardinal  de  Ketz,  in  retirement 
feeding  his  trout,  and  talking  metaphyeicsi 
She  bad  known  the  Cardinal  for  thirty 
years  ;  and,  during  hla  last  illness,  used  to 
get  Corneille,  Boileau,  and  Moli^re  to  come 
and  read  to  him  their  new  pieces.  Perhaps 
ihere  is  no  man  of  whom  she  speaks  with 
such  undeviating  respect  nnd  regard  as  this 
once  turbulent  stslesman,  unless  it  be 
Rochefoucauld,  who,  to  judge  of  most  of  her 
accounts  of  him,  was  n  pattern  of  all  that 
was  the  reverse  of  his  '  Maxims.' 

With  her  son  the  Marquis,  who  was  'a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,'  till  be 
settled  into  sobriety  with  a  wife  who  is  said 
to  have  made  him  devout,  Madame  de  Si' 
vign6  lived  in  a  state  of  confidence  and  unre- 
serve, to  an  excess  that  would  not  be  deemed 
very  delicate  in  these  days,  and  of  which, 
indeed,  she  heraelf  sometimes  expresses  her 
dislike.  There  is  a  well-known  cotleclion 
of  letters,  professing  to  have  passed  between 
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him  and  Nibod  de  1'EdcIos,  which  i«  spuri- 
Muj  bat  wa  gUhn  some  remarkable  par- 
ticalara  of  their  intimacjr  from  the  letters 
of  the  mother  to  her  daughter ;  and,  amonK 
others,  NiBOn's  aaTiDga  of  him,  that  he  had 
'■  toul  of  pap,'  and  the  '  he«rt  of  a  cucum- 
ber fried  in  onow.' 

The  little  Marquis's  friends  (for  he  was 
Hoall  in  his  person)  did  not  think  him  a 
intn  of  very  impassioned  temperament.  He 
mt,  bowerer,  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and 
■aaltenlireson.  He  had  a  strong  contempt, 
too,  for  *  the  character  of  £aeae,'  and  the 
Merit  of  never  having  treated  Busey  Rabu- 
tin  with  any  ^eat  civility.  Rochefoucauld 
ni4  of  him,  that  his  greatest  ambition  would 
have  been  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did 
not  feel.  He  was  ot  first  in  the  army,  bnt 
■ot being  on  the  favorite  side  either  in  po- 
litics or  reltgioB,  nor  probably  very  active, 
contd  get  no  preferment  worth  having  ;  so 
he  ended  in  livin?  unambitiously  in  a  de- 
toot  corner  of  Paris,  and  cultivating  his 
taiie  for  literature.  He  msintained  a  con- 
leitofaoine  repute  with  Dacier,  on  thedia- 
BDtible  meaning  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Horace,  DiffUUt  ettproprie  communia  dictrt. 
His  treatise  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  later  Paris  editions  of  his  mother's  let- 
ter!;  bat  the  juxtaposition  is  not  favorable 
to  its  pernaal. 

But  Bona,  dakes,  cardinals,  friends,  the 
whole  universe,  come  to  nothing  in  these 
(smoas  letters,  compared  with  the  daughter 
to  whom  they  owe  tbeir  existence.  She 
bad  not  the  good  spirits  of  her  mother,  but 
■he  had  wit  and  observation  j  and  appears 
to  have  been  so  liberally  brought  np,  that 
the  sometimes  startled  her  more  ocquies- 
eeat  teacher  with  the  hardihood  of  her  spe- 
■olations.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  scruple  of  conscience  in  her  de- 
Kcndants,  that  her  part  of  the  correspond- 
eace  was  destroyed.  She  professed  her- 
wlf,  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in  earnest,  a 
Mtlona  follower  of  Descartr-     '■  '• ■ — 
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that  the  circumstance  which  gave  riae  to 
the  letters,  was  the  very  one  to  which  Ma- 
dame de  S6vign£  had  looked  for  saving  her 
the  necessity  of  correspondence.  The 
yoDDg  lady  became  the  wife  of  a  great 
lord,  the  Count  de  Grignan,  who,  being  a 
DUQ  of  the  court,  was  expected  to  continue 
to  reside  in  Paris  \  ao  that  the  mother  trust- 
ed she  should  always  have  her  daughter  at 
hand.  The  Count,  however,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Provence,  received  or- 
dan,  shortly  afterwards,  to  betake  himself 
to  that  distant  region :  the  continued  non- 
lesidence  of  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  the 
goretnoi,  coospired  to  keep  him  there,  on 


and  off^  for  the  remainder  of  the  mother's 
existence — a  apace  of  six-anditwenty  years ; 
and  though  she  contrived  to  visit  and  be 
visited  by  Madame  de  Grignan  so  often  that 
they  spent  nearly  half  the  time  with  each 
other,  yet  the  remaining  yeors  were  a  tor- 
ment to  Uadame  de  Sevign6,  wbi<^  nothing 
conid  assuage  but  an  almost  incessant  cor- 
respondence. One  letter  was  no  sooner 
eeeived  than  another  was  anxiously  de- 
lired  ;  and  the  daughter  echoed  the  anxiety, 
ioura  were  counted,  post-boys  watched  for, 
obstacles  imagined ;  all  the  torments  expe- 
rienced, and  not  seldom  manifested,  of  the 
most  jealous  and  exacting  passion,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  the  delights  and  ecstasies 
vented  of  one  of  the  most  confiding.  But 
what  we  have  to  say  of  this  excess  of  ma- 
ternal love  will  he  better  kepi  for  our  con- 
cluding remarks.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  in 
hastening  to  give  onr  specimens  of  the  let- 
ters, that  theae  graver  points  of  the  corres- 
pondence, thongh  numerous,  occupy  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  j  that  the  letters,  gene- 
rally speaking,  consist  of  the  amusing  gos- 
sip and  conversation  which  the  mother 
would  have  had  with  the  daughter,  had  the 
latter  remained  near  her  ;  and  that  Madame 
de  S6vign6,  after  living,  as  it  were,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  write  them,  and  to 
straiten  herself  in  her  circumstances  for 
both  her  children,  died'  at  her  daughter's 
house  in  Provence,  of  an  illness  caused  by 
the  fatigue  of  nursing  her  through  one  of 
her  own.  Her  decease  look  place  in  April 
1696,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  body,  it  is  said,  long  after,  was  found 
dressed  in  ribbons,  aftera  Provencal  fashion, 
at  which  she  had  expressed  great  disgust. 
Madame  de  Grignan  did  not  survive  many~ 
years.  She  died  in  the  summer  of  1705,  of 
grief,  it  has  been  thought,  for  the  loss  of 
her  only  child  the  Marquis  de  Grignan,  in 
whom  the  male  descendants  of  the  family 
became  extinct.  It  is  a  somewhat  unplea- 
sant evidence  of  the  triumph  of  Ninon  de 
I'Bnclos  over  the  mortality  of  her  contem- 
poraries, that,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
correspondence,  this  youth,  the  grandson  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  husband,  and  nephew 
of  her  son,  is  found  studying  good  breeding 
at  the  table  of  that  'grandmother  of  the 
Loves.*  The  Count  de  Grignan,  his  father, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  agree- 
able personage.  Mademoiselle  de  S#vigG6 
was  his  third  wife.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
very  young  ;  he  was  pompous  and  fond  of 
expense,  and  brought  duns  about  her;  and 
bis  face  was  plain,  and  it  is  said  that  he  did 
not  make  up  for  bis  ill  looks  by  the  virtue 
of  coMtaney.    Madame  do  £"  ' 


to  have  been  landably  anxioos  to  make  the 
best  of  ber  Boa-in-law.  She  accofiiiogly 
compliments  him  on  his  'fine  tenor  voice  j' 
and,  because  he  has  ao  uncomely  face,  is 
always  admiring  his  '  figure.'  One  canaot 
help  suspecting  sometimes  that  there  ii 
little  malice  in  her  iotimations  of  the  cc 
trast,  aod^that  she  admires  hia  figure  mc 
when  he  will  not  let  her  daughter  come 
see  her.  The  Count's  only  surviving  child, 
Pauline,  became  the  wife  of  Louis  de  Siraii- 
ane.  Marquis  d'Esparron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  connected  on  the  mother's  side 
with  our  ramity  of  the  Hays,  and  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Scottish  horse-guards  in  (be 
service  of  the  French  king.  Madame  de 
Simiane  inherited  a  portion  both  of  the  look 
and  wit  of  her  grandmother;  but  more  re- 
sembled her  mother  in  gravity  of  disposi- 
tion. A  daughter  of  hers  married  the  Mar- 
3ais  de  Vence  ;  and  of  this  family  there  are 
escendanta  now  living;  but  the  names  of 
Grignaa,  Rabutin,  and  S^vign^,  have  long 
been  extioct — in  the  body.  In  spirit  they 
are  now  before  us,  more  real  than  myriads 
of  existing  families ;  and  we  proceed  to  en- 
joy their  deathless  company. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  reader's  time 
with  the  history  of  editions,  and  telling  how 
the  collection  first  partially  transpired 
'  against  the  consent  of  friends.'  Friends 
or  families  are  too  often  afraid,  or  ashamed, 
or  jealous,  of  what  afterwards  constitutes 
their  renown  ;  and  we  can  only  rejoice 
that  the  sweet  '  winged  words'  of  the  most 
flowing  of  pens,  escaped,  in  this  instance, 
out  of  their  grudging  boxes-  We  give  the 
letters  in  English  instead  of  French,  not 
being  by  any  means  of  opinion  that  '  all 
who  read  and  appreciate  Madame  de  S^- 
vign^,  may  be  supposed  to  understand  that 
language  nearly  as  well  as  their  own.' 
Undoubtedly,  people  of  the  best  naturd 
understandings  are  glad,  when,  in  addition 
to  what  nature  has  given  them,  they  poa- 
seas,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
gnage,  die  best  means  of  appreciating  the 
wit  that  has  adorned  it.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  such  people,  nay  many, 
in  thia  age  of  '  diSusion  of  knowledge,' 
may  have  missed  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  and  yet  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
imperfectly  conveyed  wit  of  another,  better 
than  some  who  are  acquainted  with  its  own 
vehicle.  Besides,  we  have  known  very  dis- 
tinguished people  confess,  that  all  who  resd, 
or  even  speak  French,  do  not  alwaya  read 
it  with  the  same  ready  result  and  comfort 
to  the  eyes  of  their  understandings  as  they 
do  their  own  tangnaee ;  and  as  to  the  '  unf 
possibility '  of  tranuatiog  such  letter*  aa 


those  of  Madame  de  Sfevign^  thoagh  the 
speeimena  hitherto  published  have  not  been 
very  successful,  we  do  not  believe  it. 
Phraees  here  and  there  may  be  so ;  differ- 
ence  of  manners  may  render  some  few  on- 
translatable  in  so  many  words,  or  even  nain' 
telligible  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  senten- 
cea  will  find  their  equivalents,  if  the  trans- 
lator is  not  destitute  of  the  spirits  that 
suggested  them.  We  have  been  often  given 
to  understand,  that  we  have  been,  by  trans* 
latino,  too  much  in  the  habit,  on  our  owa 
part,  of  assuming  that  French,  however 
widely  known,  was  still  more  known  Ibao 
it  is ;  and  we  shall  endeavor,  on  the  present 
occaaion,  to  make  an  attempt  to  include  ttte 
whole  of  our  readers  in  the  participation  of 
a  great  intellectual  pleasure. 

The  fire(  letter  in  the  Collection,  written 
when  Madame  de  SevignS  was  a  young  aad 
happy  mother,  gives  a  delightful  foretaste 
of  what  its  readers  have  to  expect.  She 
was  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  nothing  but  brightness  in 
her  eyes. 

To  Ihe  Count  ie  Biwy.RabtUin. 

•  More*  15rt.  (1647.)" 
'  You  are  a  pretty  ffellow,  sre  you  not  t  to  have 
wriiien  me  nothing  for  these  two  months.  Hare 
f  Du  forgotten  who  1  am,  sod  the  rank  I  bold  in  the 
fsoiily  1  'Fsitb,  httle  cadet,  I  will  make  you  le- 
menMr  it.  If  you  put  ma  out  of  sorts,  I  will 
redace  you  to  the  tanks.  Vou  knew  I  was  aboot 
to  be  confined,  and  yet  took  no  moretraaUeia 
uk  after  my  health  thiui  if  I  hnd  remained  a  spin- 
aler.  Very  well ; — ha  informed  to  your  coufbiioB 
that  I  have  got  a  boy,  who  shall  iiick  hatred  of 

?ou  into  his  veins  with  bis  mother's  milk,  and  OaX 
mean  to  have  a  great  many  jnore,  purely  to  sup- 
ply you  with  «nemies.  You  hsvs  aot  the  wit  to 
do  as  much,  you  with  your  faminine  pmdaetlons- 
'  After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my  regard  for  you  is 
not  to  be  concealed.  Nature  will  proclaim  it  in 
spite  ofarL  I  thought  to  scold  you  for  your  laziii 
oess  through  the  wlwie  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  do  my 
heart  loo  g'eat  s  violence,  and  must  conclude  with 
telling  you  thai  H.  de  Sivi^nt  and  myself  lore 
you  very  much,  sod  often  talk  of  the  pleasure  we 
should  have  in  your  company.' 

Bussy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  return ; 
but  it  will  be  so  impossible  to  make  half 
the  extracts  we  desire  from  Madame  de  S6- 
vignfi's  own  letters,  that  we  most  not  be 
tempted  to  look  again  into  those  of  others. 
The  nest  that  we  shall  give  is  the  famona 
one  on  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  intended  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  Bour- 
bon ;  one  of  the  most  striking,  though  not 
the  most  engaging,  in  the  collection.     We 

•  Madame  de  S«risii6  never,  in  datJag  her  let- 
in,  gave  the  fean.  Tbey  were  added  bf  one  of 
er^iLon. 
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might  have  kept  it  for  a  climax,  were  it  not 
i)et>irable  to  preserve  a  chronological  order. 
It  VIM  written  nearly  four-and-lweDty  yean 
after  the  letter  we  have  just  given  ;  which 
we  mention  to  show  how  she  bad  retaioed 
her  animal  spirits.  The  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  is  her  jovial  cousin  De  Cou- 
luges.  The  apparent  tautologies  in  the 
eiordiuoi  are  not  really  such.  They  only 
represent  a  continued  astonishment,  waiit- 
iog  words  to  express  itself,  and  fetching 
its  breath  at  every  comma. 

To  iWoiu.  de  Coulwigei. 
'  Parit,  Monday,  15lh  December,  (1670.) 
'I  am  ^ing  to  tell  you  a  thing,  which  of  all 
things  in  ihc  world  is  the  moet  aaton lulling,  the 
most  surprising',  the  most  marvcNou?,  thu  moet 
miraculous,  the  most  triumphant,  tite  most  bewil- 
(tering,  tbe  oKwt  unh<>Brd-of,  tlie  most  singular,  the 
■est  eztrwordinarj,  the  most  incmdibl",  the  most 
oiKipected,  the  most  exalting,  the  moat  humbling, 
the  most  rare,  the  most  conimnn,  the  most  public, 
■be  moflt  privato  (titt  this  Ntcimcni),  the  moat  bril- 
liant, the  most  enviable — in  short,  a  thing  of  which 
DO  eza-Tiple  is  to  be  found  in  past  timca ;  at  least, 
notliing  quite  like  it ; — a  thing  v  hich  we  hnow  not 
bo*  to  believe  in  Paris ;  how  then  are  f  ou  to  be. 
hers  it  at  Lyons  1  a  thin^  which  makea  all  the 
world  cry  €iut,  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us!''  a  thing 
which  haa  traosported  Madame  de  Rohan  and 
Madaoie  d'Hauterive ;  a  thing  which  is  to  be  done 
on  Sunday,  when  tho«e  who  aee  It  wilt  not  believe 
their  own  eyes  ;  a  thing  which  is  to  be  domt  on 
Sonday,  and  yet  perhaps  will  not  be  finlshi-d  till 
Monday.  I  cannot  expect  you  to  guess  it  at  once. 
1  ^ve  yon  a  trial  of  three  times ;  do  you  ghe  it 
up?  Well,  then,  1  must  tell  you.  M.  de  Laniun 
is  to  marry,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  gueBK 
whom  ?  1  give  you  four  times  to  guess  it  in :  ' 
give  you  six:  I  give  you  a  hundred.  "Truly, 
cries  Madame  de  Coulangcc,  ■■  it  must  be  a  vcr 
difficult  thing  to  gueas ;  'tis  Madame  de  U  Vaf- 
Mre."  No,  it  iao'i,  Uadam.  "  *Tis  Uodemoiselle 
it  BetE  then!"  No,  it  isn't.  Madam;  you  art 
terribly  proviDcial.  "  Oh,  we  are  very  stupid,  nr 
doubt  I"  aay  you  ;  "  'lis  Mademoiselle  Colbi'rt.' 
Purther  off  than  ever.  *•  Well  then,  it  muit  be  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Crfqui  T"  You  are  uot  a  bit  nt^arur 
Cooie,!  aee  I  must  tell  you  al  last  Well,M.deL<iU' 
ton  marries,  next  Sunday,  at  the  I.ouvre,  with  tht 
king's  permiaaioii,  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de 

Mademoiselle guess  the  name ;— he  roar 

riea  **  Madbmoibrllk" — the  greo/ Mademoiselle 
Hade  mo  i  telle,  the  daughter  ofihc  late  MoHniEDB, 
Mademoiselle,  granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Fonrlh ; 
Madetnoiselle  ^u,  Mademoiselle  de  DombcK,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Or. 
learn.  Mademoiselle,  cousin -german  of  llieKing, 
HademoiseUe,  destined  to  the  throne,  Mademoiselle, 
the  ooly  woman  in  France  Gt  to  marry  Monsieur. 
Here's  pretty  newsforyour  coteries!  Bxcl aim  about 
it  as  mocti  aa  vou  will ; — let  it  turn  your  heads ; — 
aay  we  "  lie,'  if  you  please ;  that  it's  a  pretty 
joke ;  that  it's  "  tiresome ;"  that  we  are  a  "  parcel 
of  oinnfca."  We  give  you  leave :  we  have  done 
jiMt  the  same  to  othera.   Adieu  !    The  letters  that 
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wmc  by  the  post,  will  show  whether  we  liave  been 
apeak ing  tculh  or  not.' 

Never  was  French  vivacity  more  gay, 

ore  spirited,  more  triumphant,  than  in 
this  letter.     There  is  a  regular  siege  laid 

the  reader's  astonishment ;  and  the  titles 
of  the  bride  come  like  the  pomp  of  victory* 
Or,  to  use  a  humbler  image,  the  reader  is 

rown  into  the  state  of  n  child,  who  is  told 

open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,  and 
wait  for  what  God  will  send  him.  The 
bolder  of  the  secret  hovers  in  front  of  the 
expectant,  touching  his  lips  and  giving  him 
nothing  ;  and  all  is  a  merry  flutter  of  laugh- 
easing,  and  final  transport.  And  yet 
II  not  suit  the  charming  misgiving 
that  follows.  Alas,  for  the  poor  subject  of 
the  wonder!   The  marriage  was  stopped  ;  it 

as  supposed  to  have  taken  place  secretly ; 
and  Mademoiselle,  who  was  then  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  had  rejected  kings,  is  said 
to  have  found  her  husband  bo  brutal,  that 
be  one  day  called  to  her,  '  Henrietta  of 
Bourbon,  pull  off  my  boots.'  The  boots 
were  left  on,  and  the  savage  discarded. 

The  letter  we  give  next — ot  ratber,  of 
which  we  give  fiassages — is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  way  in  which  the  writer  goes 
from  subject  to  subject  j — from  church  to 
the  fair,  and  from  the  fair  to  court,  and  mad 
dogs,  and  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  sermons 
on  death,  and  an  round  again  to  royalty  and 
'  a  scene.'  It  is  addressed  to  her  daughter. 
To  Madame  de  Grignon. 

'  Paris,  Friday,  JtfarcA  13,  (1671.) 

'Behold  me,  to  Ihedt^liglitof  my  heart,sll  alone 
in  my. chamber,  writinj;  to  you  m  tranquillity. 
Nothing  gives  me  coinlurt  like  being  sealed  thua. 
I  dined  lo-dny  at  Madame  de  Lavardin's,  afler 
Iiaving  been  to  hear  Bourdaloue,  where  I  saw  llie 
Mothers  of  the  Church  ;  for  so  I  call  the  Prin- 
cesses de  Conti  and  Lotigueville.*  All  the  world 
was  at  the  sermon,  and  the  Bcrmon  was  worthy  of 
all  that  heard  it.  1  thought  of  you  twenty  times,  and 
wiahed  you  as  ofUn  beside  me.  Vou  would  liave  been 
enchanted  lo  be  a  listener,  and  I  should  have  been 
tenfold  tnclionied  to  see  you  listen.  •  •  •  • 
We  have  been  to  the  fair,  tosenagrcat  fright  of  a 
woman,  bigger  than  Riberpr£  by  a  wliofe  head. 
She  lay-in  the  other  day  of  two  vast  infants,  who 
came  into  the  world  abreast,  with  their  arms 
a-kiinbo.  You  never  behfld  such  n  toul-ensemblr ! 
*  •  *  •  And  now,  if  you  liincy  all  the  maids 
of  hcinor  run  mad,  you  will  not  fancy  amiss. 
Biglit  days  ago,  Madame  de  Ludre,  CoStlogon,  and 
little  De  Roiivroi  were  bitten  by  a  puppy  belong- 
ing to  Th^obon,  and  the  puppy  has  died  mad  ;  so 
Ludre,  Coitlogoii,  and  Ue  Rouvroi  set  off  this 
morning  for  the  coast,  to  be  dipped  lliree  limea  in 
the  sea.  'Tis  adismal  journey  :  Benserade  is  in 
despair  about  it.  Tb^obon  does  not  choose  to  go, 
though  she  had  a  little  bite  too.    Tbe  ^ueen,  how- 

*  Qieat  alnners.who  bad  become  great  sajaia. 
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everi  objects  to  her  beiog  in  waiting  till  the  issue 
orihe  adventure  is  known.  Don't  you  think  Ludre 
rescmbk'a  Andromache!  For  my  pari,  1  aes  her 
fastened  lo  ihc  roclc,  and  Treville  coming,  on  a 
winnat!  liorec,  to  doJiver  her  from  the  iiionBter. 
"  Ah,  Zn3us !  Mailame  de  Ori^Tian,  vat  a  titig  lo 
pe  trmen,  all  Tiaket,  vUn  U  »tm  I"* 

•  •  •  •  .  Yoiir  brother  is  under  the  juria- 
diction  of  Ninon.  I  cannot  think  it  will  do  him 
much  good.  There  are  pi.'ople  to  whom  it  does  do 
good  at  all.  She  hurt  iiis  father.  Heaven  help 
him,  EDy  I !  It  id  impo-'atble  forChriBtian  people, 
or  at  Icaat  for  Biich  ait  would  Taio  be  Chriatiaiii  to 
look  on  Huch  diEordera  without  concern. 
Bourdaloue '.  what  divine  truthavou  told  ■>■  to-day 
about  deUh  !  Madame  de  la  Fayette  heard  him 
for  the  first  tiine  in  her  life,  and  was  transported 
with  admiration.  She  is  Fucliacted  with  your 
membrances.  •  •  •  •  A  scene  took  pi 
yesterday  at  Mademoisellc'F,  witich  I  enjoyed 
tremely.  In  cornea  Madame  do  G^vres,  foil  of  her 
airs  and  graces.  She  looked  as  if  slie  expected 
I  should  give  her  my  post;  but,  'faith,  I  owed  her 
an  affront  fur  her  behavior  tho  other  day,  eo  1 
didn't  budge.  MaJcmoisellc  was  in  bed  :  Madame 
do  GSvres  was  tliurtfore  obliged  lo  go  lower  down 
no  very  pl(?aEant  thing,  that!  Mad cmoiaelle  calls 
for  dnnK ;  somebody  must  present  the  napkin ; 
Madame  do  G£vrcs  begiiia  to  draw  ofT  the  glove 
from  her  eltinny  hand  ;  1  give  a  nudge  to  Madame 
d'Arpajon,  who  was  above  me ;  she  underataode 
me,  draws  off*  Iter  own  glove,  and  advancing  aetep 
with  a  very  good  grace,  cuts  short  the  Ducbese, 
and  takes  and  presents  the  iiap'iin.  I'lic  Duchees 
was  quite  confuunded  :  she  had  made  her  way  up, 
and  got  off  her  gloves,  and  all  to  see  Iho  napkin 
presented  before  her  by  Madame  d'Arpsjoi).  My 
dear,  I'm  a  wicked  creature ;  I  was  in  a.  slate  uf 
delight ;  and  indeed  what  could  have  liec>n  better 
doae  1  Would  any  one  but  Madame  de  G^' 
have  thought  of  depriving  Madame  d'Arpsjou  of 
an  honor  which  fell  so  naturally  tu  her  shore, 
standing  as  she  did  by  the  bedside!  It  was  as  good 
as  a  cordial  to  Madame  de  Puisieux.  Mademoi- 
selle did  Dot  dare  to  lift  up  her  eyes ;  and,  as  for 
myself  I  had  the  most  good-for-nothing  face  i' 

Had  Madame  de  G^vres  Been  the  follow- 
iag  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  June, 
in  the  same  jrear,  it  might  have  tempted  her 
to  exclaim,  'Ah,  you  see  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple it  is  that  treat  me  with  malice!' — It 
must  have  found  an  echo  in  thousands  of 
bosoms;  and  the  coDclu&ioD  of  the  extract 
i>  charming. 

•  *  •  'My  dear,  1  wish  very  much  I  could 
be  religious.  I  plague  La  Mousse  about  it  every 
day.  1  belong  at  present  Deither  to  God  nor  dtfvil ; 
and  I  find  this  condition  very  uncomfortsbli' ; 
though,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  it  the  most 


.  _e  Lu- 
dre, by  her  pronunciation,  was  eliher  a  very  aftcled 
speaker,  or  seems  lo  have  come  from  '  ihe  borders  ' 
Madame  de  S^vignE,  by  ihe  lone  of  her  oarratioD, 
could  bardly  bave  believed  there  was  any  thing  se- 
rious in  the  accident. 


natural  in  ^e  world.  One  does  not  belong  lo  lbs 
devi),  because  one  fears  God,  and  has  at  bottom  t 
principle  of  religion ;  but,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  does  not  beiona  to  God,  btcniiEc  his  laws  >p. 
pear  hard,  and  BelPdeninl  in  not  pleasant.  Hence 
the  great  number  of  the  lukewarm,  which  doc«  not 
surprise  me  at  all;  I  enter  perfectly  into  tbeir 
reason* ;  only  God,  you  know,  liatea  them,  and 
that  must  not  be.  But  tbere  lies  the  difficulty. 
Why  must  I  torment  you,  however,  with  these 
endless  rhapsodies  1  My  dear  cliild,  f  ask  your 
pard'/n,  as  tliey  say  in  thcae  parts.  I  rattle  tin  in 
yoiir  company,  and  forget  every  thing  else  in  Ihe 
pleaaiire  of  it  Don't  make  me  any  answer.  Send 
me  only  news  of  yoHr  health,  with  a  spice  of  wliat 
you  feel  at  Grignaa,  that  I  may  know  you  are 
liappy  ;  that  is  all.  Love  me.  Wo  have  turned  the 
phrase  into  ridicule ;  but  it  is  natura\  it  is  good.' 

The  Abb€  de  la  Mousse  here  mentioned 
was  a  connexion  of  the  Coulangeaes,  and 
was  on  a  visit  to  Madame  de  S^vigne  at  her 
house  in  Brittany,  reading  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. The  weather  was  so  rainy  and 
cold,  that  we  of  this  island  are  pleased  to 
see  one  of  her  letters  dated  from  her  '  fire- 
side' on  the  24th  of  June.  Pomenars,  the 
criminal  gentlemen  who  was  always  afraid 
of  losing  his  head,  was  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors ;  and  another  was  the  before- mentioned 
Mademoiselle  du  Plessis,  whom  the  daugh- 
ter's aversion  and  her  own  absurdities  con- 
spired to  render  the  butt  of  the  mother.  It 
is  said  of  Pomenars,  who  was  a  marquis, 
that  having  been  tried  for  uttering  false 
money,  and  cleared  of  the  charge,  he  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  action  in  the  same  coin. 
It  must  have  been  some  very  counteracting 
good  quality,  however,  in  addition  to  bis 
inimal  spirits,  that  kept  his  friends  in  good 
leart  with  him;  for  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
never  mentions  him  but  with  an  air  of  de- 
light. He  was,  at  this  moment,  .under  a 
charge  of  abduction  ;  not,  apparently,  to 
any  very  great  horror  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies.  Madame  de  S6vign6,  however,  tells 
her  daughter  that  she  talked  to  him  about 
it  very  seriously,  adding  the  jest,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  slate  of  the  dispute  between 
him  and  bit  accuaer  was,  that  the  latter 
wanted  to  '  have  hia  head,'  and  Po'menara 
would  not  let  him  take  it.  '  The  Marquis,' 
3  says,  in  another  letter,  'declined  sbav- 
1'  till  he  knew  to  whom  his  head  was  to 
ong.'  The  last  thing  we  remember  of 
a  is  his  undergoing  a  painful  surgical 
operation;  after  which  he  rattled  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  But  then  he  had 
been  the  day  before  to  Bourdaloue,  to  con- 
fess, for  the  first  time  during  eight  years. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  in  which 
be  and  Du  Plessis  are  brought  de%htfiiU; 
ti^ther. 
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To  Madame  de  Ortgnan. 
>  Tke  Roeki,  Sundaji,  SG/h  July,  (1071.) 
■  Vou  mUHt  know,  tliat  an  I  was  Bittinir  all  atom 
iDm?cliafnln;ryeBterda¥,  intpnt  op<m  n  book,  I  ssn 
tin  iwor  opened  by  a  tall  ladj-lihe  wo(nBn,w1io  wai 
ntdj  to  choke  b«rt«lrwi(h  lai^hing.  Bi'hind  her 
came  a  man,  who  laii^hod  louder  atill,  anil  the 
TU  rdlowEd  bj  a  very  W''ll-BhBped  woman, 
laughed  aUo.  As  for  me,  I  began  to  laiif[h  l>erore 
]  knew  who  ihcy  were,  or  what  }md  frl  them  a- 
kujrhinir ;  anil  tliong-li  I  woji  f  xpecliiig  MaiTame  dt 
Chaulm-a  to  spend  adayortwu  wilh  mi<  heru.1  lonti< 
edalong  time  before  I  roulii  tliink  J:waB  the.  She 
k  wa*,  however ;  aoi)  ivjth  licr  slut  had  brougbt  Po> 
nenarr,  who  had  put  it  in  her  iit;ad  to  au^rise  me. 
The  fair  Murinette*  *afl  of  llie  pnrly  ;  aod  Pome, 
cm  was  in  such  excessive  FpiriCs  that  ho  woulii 
have  gladdened  mclanchuly  iiaelf.  They  fell  to 
playing  battledoor  and  sliutlK'Coek — Madame  dc 
Cluulne*  plaja  it  like  you;  and  then  came  a  lunch, 
and  then  we  look  one  of  our  nice  litth-  walhx,  and 
the  talk  was  of  you  thmiigliout.  I  ti^d  Pomenara 
bow  yoa  look  all  tiie  aSaira  to  heart,  and  what  re- 
lief you  would  experience  hod  he  nothing  to  answer 
to  but  tiie  matter  in  hand  ;  but  that  such  repeated 
attacks  on  Jiis  innocence  quite  overwhelrni;d  you. 
We  kept  up  this  joke  till  the  long  walk  reminded 
as  of  the  fall  you  got  there  one  day,  iho  thought  of 
*hk:h  made  B>e  as  red  as  fire.  We  talked  a  long 
liiDe  of  that,  and  then  of  the  dialoguti  with  the 
gyps'ir*,  and  at  last  of  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis, 
and  the  noM-''nsical  stuflT  alie  uttered ;  and  how, 
one  dav,  having  treated  you  with  some  of  il,  and 
her  ugly  face  being  close  to  joura,  you  made  no 
anre  ado,  but  gave  her  such  a  box  en  the  ear  as 
itaggered  her  ;  upon  which  I,  lo  soften  matter*, 
rxclaimed,  "  Now  rudely  tlirae  young  people  du 
play  :"  and  then  turning  to  her  mother,  said, 
-Madam,  do  jou  know  they  were  ro  wild  this 
■Miming,  they  absolutely  fought !  Madonioiselle 
da  Plessis  provoked  my  daughter,  and  my  daiiglilur 
boat  her :  it  was  one  of  the  merriest  scenes  in  tlie 
irorM ;  aod  with  this  turn  Madame  du  Plessid  wis 
to  delighted,  that  she  expressed  her  satislaction  at 
teeing  the  young  ladies  so  happy  together.  1'his 
Uait  of  good-fellowship  between  you  and  Made- 
■DoiCKllc  du  Plessle,  whom  I  lumped  togitthKr  to 
make  the  box  on  the  ear  go  down,  made  rny  visi- 
tor* die  wilh  laui>hter.  MaJcmniselle  dc  Miirinais, 
10  particular,  approved  your  proceeding  mightily, 
and  vow*  that  Uie  first  time  Du  Ples«is  thrusts 
her  Doae  in  bar  face,  as  fthe  always  does  when  she 
ifiealM  to  Any  body,  sbn  wilt  follow  your  example, 
ajid  give  her  a  good  slap  on  the  cl.apa.  I  cxpoct 
Ihem  all  to  meet  before  long;  Pomenars  is  to  set 
the  matter  on  foot ;  Mademoiselle  U  sure  to  fall  in 
vith  it ;  >  letter  from  Paris  is  to  be  pioiluced, 
ibuwing  how  tlie  ladies  tliero  give  boxes  on  Ihu 
nn  to  one  anotlter,  and  this  wUl  saiKtion  the  cus- 
lom  in  the  provincer,  and  even  moke  us  desire 
ihifm,  in  order  to  he  in  the  fashion.  In  ahort,  I 
Kver  saw  a  man  so  mad  as  Pontenar»i ;  his  spirlle 
iacrsMe  in  the  ratio  of  h'ls  cnminaliUfs ;  and,  if 
be  is  charged  witii  another,  he  will  certainly  die 
for  joy.' 

These  practical  mystifications  of  poor 

Uacletnoiselle  da  Plessis  are  a  little  strong. 

•  MademoiMlle  de  Muiinaia. 


They  would  assuredly  not  lake  place  now> 
a-days  in  society  equal  to  that  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^  ;  but  ages  profit  by  their  prede* 
ccs9or!>,  and  the  highest  breeding  of  one 
often  becomes  but  second-rate  in  the  next. 
If  anything,  however,  could  warrant  such 
rough  admission  to  the  freedom  of  a  supe- 
rior circle,  it  was  the  coarse  plaliludts  and 
ufTectations  of  an  uncouth  neighbor  like 
this  ;  probably  of  a  family  as  Tulgar  as  it 
was  rich,  and  which  had  mnde  its  way  into 
a  society  unfit  for  it.  Mademoiselle  du 
Plessis  seems  to  bare  assumed  all  charac- 
ters in  turn,  and  to  have  suited  none,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  avowed,  yet  incorrigible 
teller  °^  ^^^-  Madame  de  S£vign6  spoke 
to  her  plainly  one  day  about  these  pecca- 
dilloes, and  Mademoiselle  cast  down  ber 
eyes  and  said  with  an  air  of  penitence,  '  Ah, 
yes.  Madam,  it  ia  very  true  ;  I  am  indeed 
the  greatest  liar  in  the  world:  I  nm  very 
nuch  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  of  it  I ' 
Jt  was  exactly,'  says  her  reprover,  '  like 
Tartufle — quite  in  his  lone;  ^ea,  brother, 
I  am  a  misera'ble  sinner,  n  vessel  of  ini- 
quity.' Yet  a  week  or  two  aflerwards, 
giving  an  account  of  a  family  weddiog- 
dinner,  she  laid  that  the  first  course,  for 
one  day,  included  twelve  hundred  dishes. 
We  all  sate  petrified,'  says  Madame  de 
S^vigni.  'At  length  1  todk  courage  and 
said,  "  Consider  a  little.  Mademoiselle,  you 
ist  mean  twelve,  not  twelve  hundred. 
le  sometimes  haa  slips  of  the  tongue." 
3h,  no,  Mndam!  it  was  twelve  hundred, 
eleven  hundred,  I  am  quite  sure  ;  I  can- 
not say  which,  for  fear  of  telling  a  fahe- 
'lood,  but  one  or  the  other  I  know  it  was  ;" 
nd  she  repeated  it  twenty  times,  and  would 
not  bate  us  a  single  chicken.  We  fotind, 
_  I  calculation,  that  there  most  have  been 
at  least  three  hundred  people  to  lard  the 
fowls;  that  the  dinner  must  have  been 
ed  up  in  a  great  meadow,  in  tents 
pitched  for  the  occasion  ;  and  that,  eup- 
ng  them  only  fifty,  preparaliona  must 
have  Been  made  a  month  beforehand." 

It  ia  pleasant  to  bid  adieu  to  Mademoiselle 
du  Pkasia,  and  breathe  the  air  of  truth,  wit, 
and  nature,  in  what  has  been  justly  called 
by  the  compiler  of  the  work  at  the  head  of 
'  ■  article,  one  of  '  Madame  de  S6vign6'a 
most  charming  letters."  The  crime  of  the 
gentleman  servant  who  would  not  make 
hay,  is  set  forth  with  admirable  calmness 
and  ostonishment ;  and  never  before  was 
irt  of  haymaking  taught,  or  rather  ex- 
emplified, in  words  so  simple  and  so  few. 
It  is  as  if  the  pen  itself  had  become  a  hay- 
♦  The  original  appears  io  ihe  '  Lelires  Choisies,' 
edited  by  OirauH. 


HACIUK  OS  SKTtGKK  AND   HEE  COIfTEKPOBAKlES. 


fork,  and  toased  up  a  sample  of  the  sweet 
grass.  The  pretended  self-banler  bWo,  at 
the  close,  lespecting  long-winded  narra- 
tions, is  exquisite. 

To  M.  de  Coulangei. 
'  The  Roeki,  Hid  July,  (1971.) 
',  [nf  dear  cousin,  over  and  above  Ihe 


)  have  the  lini 


stipulated  furtniifht 
vou  that  yoii  wiT)  s< 

Picard;  and,  as  lie  is  brolherln  the  lacquey  of'M: 
dame  do  Coulanor-r,  I  niuel  lell  you  the  rtoson 
wliy.  You  know  tliat  Madame  tlie  Duchess  de 
Chaulnca  is  at  Vitr^  :  she  expects  the  duke  there. 
in  ten  or  Iwelve  days,  wiih  the  SlatesoF  Brittany.* 
Well,  and  What  then  t  say  you.  I  say.  tlial  tiie 
duchess  Is  expecting  the  duke  with  all  the  ^lltef^ 
and  that  meanwiiilu  slie  is  at  Tilri  all  alonc,dying 
with  eniiui.  And  what,  return  jou,  has  this  to  do 
with  Picard!  Why,  look; — she  is  dyini;  with 
ennui,  and  I  am  her  only  consolation,  aod  so  you 
may  readily  conceivo  that  I  cnrry  il  with  a  high 
hand  over  Madeiooiselies  de  Kerborgiie  and  de 
KerqueotFon.  A  pretty  roundabout  way  of  telling 
my  Etory.I  must  confess;  but  it  will  bring 


8  that,  a^er  I  have  been  to  eee  hei 
will  come  Id  see  me,  when  of  course  I  shall 
her  to  find  my  garden  in  good  order — and  my 
walks  in  good  orilcr — those  fine  walks,  of  which 
you  are  so  fond.  Siitl  you  are  at  a  lo^  to  con- 
ceive whither  tlipy  are  leadinoj  you  now.  Attend 
tli«n,  if  you  please,  to  a  iiltle  suggestion  by  ihc 
way.  You  nreo*are  that  haymaking  is  going  "  " 
ward  J  Well,  1  liavc  no  haymakers :  I  send 
the  neighboring  fields  to  press  them  into  my 
vice;  there  arc  none  to  be  found  j  and  st  " 
<>i.vn  penple  are  summoned  to  make  hay 
But  do  you  know  what  haymaking  is  I  1  will  tell 
you.  Haymaking  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world.  You  play  at  lorning  the  grass  over  in  a 
meadow ;  and  as  eoon  as  you  know  how  to  do  that, 
you  know  how  to  make  hay.  The  whole  house 
went  merrily  to  the  task,  all  but  Picard  :  he  said 
he  wuuld  not  go  ;  that  he  was  not  engaged  for 
such  work  ;  that  il  W'as  none  of  his  bi'sinesj  ;  and 
that  he  would  sooner  betake  himself  ta  Pans, 
'Faith  !  didn't  I  get  angry  1  II  was  the  hiindredtli 
disjerrice  tl  e  siUy  fellow  had  done  me ;  I  aaw  he 
bad  ncithT  heart  nor  2eal;  in  short,  the  meoaurt.> 
of  his  offence  was  full.  I  look  him  al  his  word ; 
was  deaf  as  a  rutk  to  all  entreaties  in  his  bi'lislf; 
and  he  has  act  off.  It  is  fit  that  people  should  be 
treated  as  thoy  deserve.  If  you  see  him,  don't 
welcome  him;  don't  protect  him ;  and  don't  bli 
me  0/ily  look  upon  him  ar.  of  all  servants  in 
world,  the  one  the  least  addicted  to  haymabing.  and 
therefore  the  nio:^t  unworthy  of  good  treatment. 
This  is  the  sum.total  of  the  afiUir.  As  for  nie,  I 
am  fond  of  straight- forward  liii 
not  a  word  loo  much ;  that  never  go  wanderinir 
atioul,  and  beginning  ag^iu  from  remote  points; 
and  accordingly,  I  think  I  may  aay,  without  vanity. 
that  1  hereby  present  you  with  the  model  of  an 
agreeable  narration.' 


iiS 


In  the   . 


rte   of  the   winter   following 
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this  haymaking;,  Madame  deSevign^  goes  to 
Paris ;  and  with  the   exception  of  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  the  house  at  Livry,  to  re- 
;sb  herself  with  the  apring-btossoms  and 
e  inghtingales,  remains  there  till  July, 
len  she  visits  her   daughter  in  Provence, 
lere  the  stayed  npwards  of  a  year,  and 
en  returned  to  the  metropolis.     It  is  not 
ir  intention  to  notice  these   particulars  in 
lure ;  but  we  mention  them   in  passing, 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  round  of 
e  between  her  town  and  country  bouses, 
id  the  visits  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  who 
sometimes  came  from  Provence  to  her.    In 
itry,   she  does  nothing  but  read, 
write,  and  walk,  and  occasionally  sees  her 
ighbors.    In  town,  she  visits  friends,  thea- 
tres, churches,  nunneries,  and  the  court ;  is 
the  Ooulangeses,   now  dining  with 
Rochefoucauld,  now  payingher  respectsto 
branch  of  royalty  ;  and  is  delighted  and 
delighting  wherever  she  goes,  except  when 
she  IB  weeping  for  her  daughter's    absence, 
or   condoling  with  the  family  disasters  re- 
sulting from  campaigns.     In   the    summer 
of  1672  was   the   famous   passage    of  the 
Rhine,  at  which  Rochefoucauld  lost  a  son, 
whose  death  he  bore  with  affecting  patience. 
The  once  intriguing  but  now  devout   prin- 
cess, the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  had  the 
like  misfortune,  which    she  could  not  en- 
dure BO  well.     Her  grief  nevertheless  was 
very  affectingtoo,  and  Madame  de  SevignS's 
plain  and  passianate  account  of  it  has  been 
justly  admired.     In  general,  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  all  was  apparently  ease,  luxury, 
and   delight,  (with  the  exception    of    the 
jealousieaof  the  courtiers  and  the  squabbles 
of  the  mistresses  ;)  but  every  noiv  and  iben 
there  is  a  campaign — and  then  all  is  glory, 
and  finery,  and  lovers'  tears,  when  the  war- 
riors are  setting  out  j  and  fright,  and  trepi- 
dation, and  distracting  suspense,  when  the 
news  arrives  of  a  blqody  battle.     The  sus- 
pense   is    removed  by   undoubted    intelli- 
gence;  and  then,  while  some  are  in  parox- 
ysms of  pride  and  rapture  at  escapes,  and 
exploits,    and   Iticky    wounds,    others  are 
plunged  into  misery  by  deaths. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Madame  de  OrigTian. 

'  You  never  saw  Paris  In  such  a  state  as  It  is 
now;  every  body  is  in  tears,  or  fears  to  be  so; 
poor  Madamo  de  Nngent  is  beside  herself;  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville,  with  her  lamentations,  cutj 
people  to  tlie  hi.-art.  1  have  not  seen  lier ;  but 
you  may  rely  on  what  follows,  •  •  •  They 
spnl  lo  Port.  Royal  for  M.  Amauld  and  Mademoi- 
selle Vertus  to  break  the  news  to  her.  The  sight 
of  the  latter  was  sufficient.  As  soon  as  tite 
Duchess  saw  her — "Ah!  MadenioisiUe,  how  is 
my  brother !"  (iho  great  Cond*,)  She  did  not 
dare  to  ask  further.    "Madame,  his  wound  is 
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d.-ndl'^ 


,  I  have  not  words  to 
"Ah  I  mj  dtur  ton;  did  he  dii?  iniianlly?  had 
be  not  one  little  moment  1  Oh  !  gteU  God.  what 
a  (acrifice  !"  And  with  that  she  Tull  upon  her  bed ; 
and  all  which  could  express  the  mnst  terrible  an- 
ffuish,  coninitAloni'.  and  fainlin^f,  and  a  Tnartal  si- 
knot,  anil  KtlfliKl  crio(:,Bn(t  th'  bitrr^ri'St  trnra,  and 
hinda  clapped  inwards  heai-en,  and  complaints  the 
noat  lender  and  hrart-rendin<r — all  This  did  xhe  go 
through.  She  Bces  a  Tew  friends  antl  ki^rps  hersrlf 
tarely  alive,  in  eubuiission  to  God's  will ;  but  has 
no  rest ;  and  her  liealtli,  which  was  bad  alr»df ,  is 
visibly  worse.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  wisliin|r 
her  d(;ad  outright,  not  conceiving  it  poeeiblo  that 

We  have  taken  no  notice  ot  the  strange 
death  of  Vatel,  steward  to  the  Prince  de 
Oonde,  who  killed  himself  out  of  a  point 
of  honor,  because  a  dinner  had  not  heen 
t/tttvA  up  to  his  aatisfHClion.  It  is  a  very 
carious  relation,  but  more  characteristic  of 
the  poor  man  than  of  the  writer.  For  a 
like  reason,  we  omit  the  interesting  though 
horrible  accounts  of  Brinvilliera  and  Lb 
Voisin,  the  poisoners.  But  we  cannot  help 
giving  a  tragedy  told  in  a  few  words,  both 
because  Madame  de  S£vign€  was  herself 
highly  struck  with  it,  and  for  another  rea- 
tOD  which  will  appear  in  a  note. 

■Tl>e  other  day,  on  his  coming  into  a  ball-room, 
*  g^tleman  of  BrilUn;  was  aesasitnated  bv  two 
aien  in  wometi's  clothes.  One  held  him  while  the 
Mhfr  ddiberately  struck  a  poniard  to  hia  heart. 
Lillle  Haroiil-s  who  was  there,  was  shocked  at 
behidding  Ihia  person,  whom  he  knew  well,  Mretch- 
ed  Mil  upon  the  ground ,  faUdrened,  blnody,  ana 
iai.  Ills  account  (adds  Madame  de  Sivigni) 
forcibly  struck  my  imsgination.* 

The  following  letter  contains  a  most 
graphic  description  of  the  French  court,  in 
til  its  voluptuous  gayety  ;  and  the  glimps- 
n  which  it  furnishes  of  the   actors  on  the' 

•  We  hare  taken  Ihe  words  in  Italics  rrom  ibe 
Ttr^ion  of  ihe  leiiers  pnbliibei)  in  17f>5.  of\en 

paua<rfs  exbibiting  an  ienurance  of  the  coini 
itrms  hardly  pos-iible  lo  be  reconciled  wiih  .t 
ItilKf  of  Ihe  rest.  The  ihree  special  words  above 
qnoltd  are  adi»irBble,  and  ':onvey  a  iruer  sense  o'' 
ihi  original  than  would  have  been  aliained  by  oni 
more  literal.  The  passage  in  Madame  de  S^i'isni 
islHi  limd*,  lovtduiud,  teul  saaglani,  Umi  kaliilli, 
tad  «arl.  We  lake  the  opporluniij  of  observing 
ilittiome  of  Ihe  directly  comic  as  well  as  ira^l< 
rttaiioDs  in  this  vcr^^ion  are  rendered  with  Krea^ 
gaun ;  though  it  could  not  save  iia  the  necessity  of 
aoemptiDg  a.nev  one— owing  10  Ihe  want  of  a  eer- 
Uln  life  in  the  general  tone,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
obsoleieness  of  phraseology,  somewhat  startling  lo 
obitrTe  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  time  as  sevenijr-seven 
years.  There  is  another  versioa  ofa  later  dale,  and 
twtaitiing  more  leilen ;  but  though  not  destiiole  of 
preiensioDt  of  its  own,  ii  is  upon  ibe  whole  much 
liftiior  10  the  older  soe,  of  which  liuuioly  appears 


brilliant  scene,  from  the  king  and  the  favor- 
:  to  Dangeau,  the  skilful  gamester — coo], 
llected,  and  calculating — amidst  the  gal- 
lant prattle  around  him,  give  to  its  details 
degree  of  life  and    animation   not   to  he 
surpassed : 

Tn  Madame  de  Grignan. 
'  Paris,  Wednesday,  2iHh  July,  (1670.) 
'  We  have  a  clian^e  of  iho  scene  hcrp,  which 
will  grntity  you  as  much  as  it  d^s  all  ihe  world. 
I  was  at  VcraaiHca  laxt  iJaturdsy  i' th  the  Villa^w^e. 
You  know  llie  Quet-n's  toilet,  the  mnaf,  and  tlio 
dinner!  Well,  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  suf- 
focatiog  our^'lves  in  the  crowd  to  get  a  )>limp8e  of 
their  majueiics  at  labK  At  three,  the  King,  the 
Queen,  Monsieur,  Madame,  Mademoiselle,  and 
every  thing  else  which  is  royal,  togcllicr  with  Ma- 
dame deMonleepan  and  train,  and  all  th.' courtiers, 
and  all  the  Itidiea — all,  in  aliort,  which  constitutes 
the  court  of  France — is  assembled  in  that  beautiful 
apartment  of  the  king'?,  which  you  remember.  All 
is  furnished  divinely,  all  is  magnificnt.  Such  a 
thing  as  heal  is  unknown ;  you  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  without  the  slightest  pressure.  A 
game  at  rertrju  gives  the  company  a  form  and  a 
settlcmerit.  The  King  and  Madame  dc  MotiteFpnn 
keep  a  bank  loj^ther:  different  tablcp  arc  occu- 
pied hy  Monsieur,  the  Q,ueen,  and  Madame  de 
Soubise,  Dangeau*  and  party,  Latigleu  and  party: 
— everywhere  you  we  heaps  of  Iniit  d'liri ;  they 
have  no  other  counters.  I  saw  Dangeau  play,  and 
thonglit  what  fools  we  all  were  beside  liim.  He 
dresQiB  of  nothing  but  what  concerns  the  game ; 
lie  wins  where  others  lose  ;  be  ncglecis  nothing, 
profits  by  everything,  never  has  hia  altrntion  di- 
veited;  in  short,  his  science  bids  difinnce  to 
chance.  Two  hundred  thousand  franca  in  ten 
days,  a  hundriMl  thousand  crowns  in  a  month — 
these  are  ihe  pretty  niRinurandums  he  pitls  down 
in  his  pocket-book.  Hi-  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  I  was  partners  with  him,  so  that  I  got  an  ex- 
cellent seat.  I  made  my  obeisance  to  the  King,  as 
you  lold  me ;  and  he  returned  it,  as  if  I  had  heen 
young  and  hsndi^ome.  The  Queen  talked  rb  long 
lo  me  about  my  illness,  as  if  it  had  beni  a  lying-in. 
The  Duke  said  a  thousand  kind  things  without 
minding  a  word  he  uttered.  Marshal  de  Lorges 
attacked  me  in  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Giig< 
nan  ;  in  slion,  luUi  quarili  (tho  whole  company). 
Vou  know  what  it  is  lo^et  a  word  frorn  every  body 
you  mei't.  Madame  de  Montespan  talked  to  me  of 
Bourbon,  and  asked  me  how  [  liked  Vichi,  and 
whether  the  place  did  me  good.  Sh','  said  that 
Bourbon,  instead  of  curing  a  pain  iu  one  of  her 
knee^  did  mischief  to  both.  Her  size  is  reduced 
good  half,  and  yet  her  coiuplexioo,  her  eyes. 


dher 


la  ever.     She  w 


French  point,  her  hair  in  a  thousand  ringlets, 
the  two  side  ones  hanging  low  on  herclieeks  black 
ribbons  on  her  head,  pearls  (the  same  that  be- 
longed lo  Madame  de  I'Hfipital),  the  loveliest 
diamond  ear-rings,  three  or  foiir  biidUiiis — nothing 
else  on  the  head ;  In  fhorf,  a  triumphant  beailty, 
worthy  Ihe  admiration  of  all  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dora.  She  was  accused  of  preventing  the  whole 
French  nation  from  seeing  the  King;  she  has 
•  The  writer  of  the  well-known  Court  Diary. 
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reatored  liim,  yoa  ■sci  lo  lliejr  eyea ;  and  yon  can. 

not  coiiceivii  tlie  joy  il  has  given  (II  the  woridi  and 
the  aplcndur  it  has  thrown  upon  tha  court,  'f  Iiif 
citarminfrconriialon,  without conriuion,orall  which 
ia  the  moat  atlect,  contimiea  from  three  till  six. 
If  couriiTri  arrii'c,  the  King  reiiri^a  a  moment  to 
read  the  despaUhes,  and  returns.  There  ia  alwap 
Bonie  mueic  going  oo  lo  which  he  liatenr,  and 
which  has  an  excclk-nt  effect  He  talks  with  tiuch 
of  the  ladiea  as  are  accustomed  tocnjo;  that  honor. 
In  ahori,  they  leave  pla^  at  six ;  there  la  no  iroable 
of  counting,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  counters ;  the 
pools  consist  of  at  least  five,  perhaps  sis  or  st'ven 
hundred  louia;  the  bigger  ones  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred.  At  tirst  each  person  poola  IwentVi 
which  ia  a  hundred ;  and  the  deal<;r  aflerwards 
pools  ten.  The  peraon  who  holds  the  knave  h 
entitled  to  four  louis;  they  pass;  and  when  they 
play  before  the  pool  ia  taken,  they  forfeit  sixteen, 
which  teaches  Ihcni  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talk- 
ing is  incPHsantly  going  an,  and  there  is  no  end  of 
htaru.  How  many  hearts  haveyoul  I  have  two, 
I  hare  three,  1  have  one,  I  have  four;  he  haa  only 
three  then,  he  has  onlv  four  ;^and  Dnnguau  is  de- 
lighted with  all  this  chatter :  he  sees  through  the 
game — he  draws  his  conclusions — he  discovers 
which  ia  the  person  he  wants ;  truly  he  ia  your 
only  man  for  holding  the  card^.  At  six  ''  ~  " 
riages  are  at  the  door.  The  King  is 
them  with  Madame  de  Montespan,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Thianges,  and  honest  d'Uuudicourt  in 
a  fool'a  paradise  on  the  aiool.  You  know  how 
these  open  carriagea  are  made ;  they  do  not  sit 
face  to  facp,  but  all  looking  the  same  way.  Tlit 
Qaeen  occupiea  nnolher  with  the  Princess  ;  ant 
the  rest  cotne  flocking  afler  as  It  may  happen 
There  are  then  gondolas  on  the  caital,  and  music 
and  at  ten  they  come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  pliy . 
and  twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper;  and 
thus  rolls  round  the  Saturday  If  1  were  (o  tell 
yo<i  how  oHen  you  were  asked  after — how  many 
questions  were  put  to  me  without  wailing  for 
Bwera — how  of\en  I  neglected  to  answer — t 
little  they  cared,  and  how  much  leas  I  did — you 
would  sec  the  iniqua  corte  (wicked  court)  before 
you  in  all  il4  perfection.  However,  it  never  was 
BO  pleasant  before,  and  every  body  wishes  it  may 
laat.' 

Not  a  word  of  the  morale  of  the  specta- 
cle I  Madame  de  S^vigo^',  who  had  one  of 
the  correctest  reputations  in  France,  wish- 
es even  it  may  last.  Iniqua  corte  is  a  mere 
jesting  phrase,  applied  to  any  court.  Mon- 
tespan  was  a  friend  of  tbe  family,  though 
it  knew  Mainienon  also,  who  was  then  pre- 
paring the  downfall  of  the  favorite.  The 
Utter,  meantime,  was  a  sort  of  vice-queen, 
reigning  over  the  real  one.  When  she 
journeyed,  it  was  with  a  train  of  forty  peo- 
ple j  governors  of  provinces  offered  to 
meet  her  with  addressea;  and  iatendnnts 
presented  her  with  boats  like  th.oseor  Cle- 
opatra, painted  and  gilt,  luxurious  with 
erimson  damask,  and  streaming  with  (he 
colors  of  France  and  Navarre.  Louis  was 
such  a  god  at  that  time — he  shook  his  '  an- 
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hroaial  curls'  over  so  veritable  an  Olympus, 
where  his  praises  were  hymned  by  loving 
goddesses,  consenting  heroes,  and  incense* 
bearing  priests — that  if  marriage  had  been 
a  less  consecrated  institutioD  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  the  Jesuits  with  their  ac- 
commodating philosophy  wnuld  have  stood 
by  him,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
he  might  have  crowned  half-a-dozen  queen* 
(imo,  and  made  the  French  pulpits  hold 
forth  with  Milton  on  the  merits  of  the  pa- 
triarchal polygamies. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  except  when  she 
chose  to  be  in  the  humor  for  it,  great  part 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  enjoyment,  wher- 
ever  she  was,  looked  as  little  to  the  morale 
of  the  thing  as  need  he.     It  arose  from  hei 

Rowers  of  discernment  and  description. 
\o  matter  what  kind  of  scene  she  beheld, 
whether  exalted  or  humble,  brilliant  or 
gloomy,  crowded  or  solitary,  her  eensibilU 
ly  turned  all  to  account.  She  saw  well  for 
herself;  and  she  knew,  that  what  she  saw 
she  should  enjoy  over  again,  it)  telling  tt  to 
her  daughter.  In  the  autumn  of  next  year 
ihe  is  in  the  country,  and  pays  a  visit  to  an 
iron-foundry,  where  they  made  anchors. 
The  scene  is  equally  well  felt  with  that  at 
It  is  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  the 
blacksmith's  io  Spencer's  *Hoase  of  Care,* 
where  tbe  sound  was  heard 
"  Of  many  iron  hammers,  beating  rank, 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around;" 
and  where  the  visitor  is  so  glad  to  get  awar 
from  the  giant  and  his  '  strong  grooms,'  all 
over  smoke  and  horror. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Madamede  Origjum. 
'  Fridat/,  lit  October,  (1677.) 
•  *  •  '  Yesterday  evening  at  Cone,  we  de- 
scended into  B  veritable  hell,  the  true  forges  of 
Vulcan.  Eight  or  ten  Cyclops  were  at  work, 
forging,  not  arms  for  .£neaa,  but  anchors  for 
ships.  You  never  saw  strokes  redoubled  so  just- 
ly, nor  with  bo  ailmirable  a  cadence.  We  stood 
in  the  midille  of^  four  furnaces,  and  the  demons 
came  pBbsing  about  us,  all  melting  in  sweat, 
with  pale  faces,  wild  staring  eyea,  savage  mus- 
taches, and  hair  long  and  black;  a  sight  enough 
to  frighten  less  well-bred  folks  than  ouraelvoa. 
As  lo  me,  I  could  not  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  refusing  any  thing  which  these  gentlemen,  in 
their  hell,  might  have  chosen  to  exnct.  We  got 
out  at  last,  by  the  help  of  a  shower  of  silver,  with 
which  we  took  care  to  refresh  their  souls  and  fa- 
cilitate our  exit' 

This  description  ia  immediately  followed 
by  one  as  lively,  of  another  sort. 

'  We  had  a  taste  the  evening  before,  at  Nevers, 
of  tlie  most  daring  race  you  ever  beheld.  Four 
fair  ladies,  in  a  carriage,  having  seen  ua  pass 
them  in  ours,  had  such  a  desire  to  behola  our 
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&rM  a  aecond  time,  that  they  roust  needs  get 
before  us  again,  on  a  caoaen^y  made  only  for 
ooe  coach-  My  dear,  their  coachman  brushed 
oar  very  whidkers ;  it  is  a  mercy  they  were  not 
sjlci>ed  into  the  river;  we  all  cried  out  Tor 
Cod's  Bake;'  they,  for  their  parts,  were  dying 
with  Inug'hter ;  and  they  kept  galioping  on  above 
at  and  before  ub,  in  so  tremendous  and  unac- 
(ountnble  a  manner,  that  ve  have  not  got  rid  of 
the  fright  to  tliis  moment.' 

There  is  a  little  repetition  Id  the  follotv- 
iog,  because  truth  required  it;  otherwise 
it  is  all  as  good  as  new,  fresh  from  the 
une  mint  that  throws  forth  every  thing  at 
a  heat — whether  anchors,  or  diomond  ear- 
rings, or  a  coach  in  a  gallop. 

'  ParU,  Saih  Nmember,  (1679.) 
*  '  •  '1  have  been  to  this  wedding  of  Ma- 
dame   de  Lonvois.    How  shall   I  describe  it? 
UagniRcence,  illuminatianB,  all  France,  dresaea 
ill  gold  and  brocade,  jewels,  braziers  full  of Sre, 
and  Btai)ds  full  of  flowers,  confusions  ofcarrlagcs. 
cries  out  ardoors,fiambeauB,puBhings  back,  peo- 
ple knocked  upj  in  short,  a  whirlwind,  a  dislrac- 
lion;  queEiioiis  without  answers,  complimenia 
without  knowing  what  is   said,  rivitilies  without 
knowing  who  is  spoken  to,  feet  entangled 
trains.     From  the  middle  of  all  this,  issue  inqui- 
ries afleryour  health  ;  which,  not  being  ansv 
ed  as  quick  as  lightning,  the   inquirers  pass 
contented  to  remain  in  the  stale  of  ignorance 
and  indifference  in  which  they  were  made.     O 
tanily  afvanitiet !    Pretty  little  De  Mouchy  has 
had  the  small-pox.     O  vanity,  et  cetera  V 

InBaswell's'Lifeof  Johnson'  is  a  r< 
ence  by  the  great  and  gloomy  moralist 
paaiage  in  Madame  de  S6vtgn6,  in  w 
she  speaks  of  existence  having  been 
posed  upot)  her  without  her  consent ;  but  the 
conclusion  be  draws  from  it  as  to  her  opin- 
ion of  life  in  general,  is  worthy  of  the  crit- 
ic who 'never  read  books  through.'  The 
momentary  effusion  of  spleen  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  whole  correspondence-  She  oc- 
casionally vents  her  dissatisfaction  at  a 
rainy  Aty,  or  the  perplexity  produced  i 
her  mind  by  a  sermon  ;  and  when  her  teai 
b^in  flowing  for  a  pain  in  her  daughter 
litUe  finger,  il  is  certainly  no  easy  matter 
to  stop  them ;  but  there  was  a  luxury  si 
(he  heart  of  this  wo.  Her  ordinary  no- 
tions of  life  were  no  more  like  John- 
son's, than  rose-color  is  like  black,  or  health 
like  disease.  She  repeatedly  proclaims, 
and  almo^it  slivays  shows,  her  aelight  in  ex- 
istence; and  has  disputes  with  her  dsugh. 
ler,  in  which  she  laments  that  she  doesnoi 
possess  the  same  turn  of  mind.  There  it 
a  passage,  we  grant,  on  the  subject  of  old 
■ge,  which  contains  a  reflection  similar  to 
the  one  alluded  to  by  Johnson,  and  which 
b&s  he*""  de"'""""  admired  for  ita  force 


and  honesty.  But  even  in  this  passage,  the 
germ  of  the  thought  was  suggested  by  the 
melancholy  of  another  person,  not  by  her 
I.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  had  written 
a  letter  urging  her  to  retrieve  her  af- 
fairs, and  secure  ner  health,  by  accepting 
money  from  ber  friends,  and  quilting 
the  Bocks  for  Paris; — offers  which,  how- 
ever handsomely  meant,  she  declined  with 
many  thanks,  and  not  a  little  secret  indig- 
nation ;  for  she  was  very  jealous  of  her  in- 
dependence, la  the  course  of  this  letter, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  who  herself  was  Ir- 
itable  with  disease,  and  who  did  not  write 
,  in  a  style  much  calculated  to  prevent  the 
neasiness  it  caused,  made  abrupt  use  of  the 
words,  'You  are  old.'  The  little  hard  sen- 
tence came  like  a  blow  upon  the  lively,  eld- 
erly lady.  She  did  not  like  it  ai  all ;  and 
thus  wrote  of  it  to  hei  daughter : 

,  }u  were  struck  witli  the  expression  of 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Mended  wilh  eo  much 
friendship.  'Twae  a  truth,  I  own,  which  I  ought 
to  have  borne  in  mind ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  it 
astonished  me,  for  I  do  not  yet  perceive  in  myself 
any  fuch  decay.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  Iielp 
making  many  reflcctinns  and  calculations,  and  1 
find  the  conditions  of  life  hard  enough.  Il  seems 
to  me  ihatlhave  been  dragged,  against  my  will, 
to  the  fatal  period  when  old  age  must  be  en- 
dured ;  I  see  it  ;  1  have  come  to  it;  and  I  would 
fain,  if  1  could  help  it,  not  go  any  further;  not 
advance  a  step  more  in  the  road  ofinflrmities,  of 
pains,  of  losses  of  memory,  of  ditfiguretnentt 
ready  to  do  me  outrage ;  and  I  hear  a  voice 
which  says,  You  must  go  on  in  spite  of  yourseir-, 
if  you  will  not  go  on,  you  must  die ;  and  this 
noihcr  estremity,  from  which  nature  revolts. 
Such  is  the  lot,  however,  of  all  who  advance  be- 
yond middle  life.  What  is  their  resource?  To 
think  ol' the  will  of  God  and  of  the  universal  law; 
;store  reason  to  its  place,  and  be  patient 
Be  you  then  patient,  accoruingly,  my  dear  child, 
and  let  not  your  iilfections  oHta  into  such  tears 
reason  must  condemn.' 

The  whole  heart  and  good  sense  of  ha- 
manity  seem  to  speak  in  passages  like 
equally  removed  from  the  frights  of 
ipersittious,  and  the  flimainess  or 
falsehood  of  levity.  The  ordinary  comfort 
sndgood  prospects  of  Madame  de  S^vigti^'s 
existence,  made  her  write  with  double  force 
on  these  graver  subjects,  when  they  pre* 
sented  themselves  to  ber  mind.  So,  in  her 
famous  notice  of  the  death  of  Louvois  the 
minister — never,  in  a  few  words,  were  past 
ascendency  and  sudden  nothingness  more 
impressively  contrasted. 

'I  am  so  astonished  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  M.  de  Louvois,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  speak  of  it  Dead,  however,  he  is,  this  great 
minister,  this  potent  being,  who  occupied  so 
great  a  place,  whose  me,  (Te  tnM,)as  M.  Nicole 
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eayi,  had  so  wide  a  dominion ;  who  wna  the  cen- 
e  of  so  many  orha.    What  affairs  had  he 


eecreis  !  what 

underiakfi,  whi 

chess  lo  piny  nnd  to  dil-ecL !     Ah '.  my  G< 

me  R  httle  time:  I  want  to  give  check  to  the 

Di'.lte    o!'  Suvoy — checkmnte    to   the  Prince  of 

Orange.    No,  no,  you  ehall  not  have  a  momeni 

— not  It  single  moment.      Arc  events  like  the^e 

to  be  tiilked  of?    Not  they.    We  must  reflect 

upon  Ihem  in  our  closets.' 

This  is  a  pnrt  of  a  letter  to  her  cousin 
Coulanges,  written  in  the  year  1691.  Five 
years  afieTwarde  she  died. 

The  two  English  writers  who  have  shown 
the  greatest  admiration  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  are  Horace  Walpole  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  The  enthusiasm  of  Walpole, 
who  was  himself  a  distinguished  letter  wH- 
terand  wit,  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  self-love.  He  hows  to  his  own  image 
in  the  mirror  beside  her.  During  one  of 
his  excursions  to  Paris,  he  visits  ihe  H6te] 
de  Carnavalet  and  the  house  at  Livry  ;  and 
has  thus  described  his  impressions,  after 
his  half-good  half-afleeted  fashion  : 

'Madame  de  Chabot  I  called  on  I.istnighL 
She  was  not  at  home,  but  the  HOtel  de  Carnava- 
let  was  ;  and  I  slojiped  on  purpose  to  say  an 
Ave-Maria before  il.'  (This  pun  ieeuggestedby 
one  in  Bossy- R  abut  in.)  '  It  is  a  very  singular 
building,  not  at  all  in  the  French  style,  andlooka 
tike  an  ex  r«(o,  raised  to  her  honor  by  some  of 
her  foreign  volaries.  I  don't  think  her  half-hon- 
ored enough  in  her  own  country.** 

Hie  visit  to  Livry  is  recorded  in  a  letter 

to  his  friend  Montague: 

.  '  One  must  be  just  to  alt  the  world.  Madame 
Roland,  1  Rnd,  has  been  in  ilie  country,  and  at 
Versailles,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  on  me 
this  morning  J  but  I  was  so  disobliging  as  not 
to  be  awake,  1  was  dreaming  dreams;  in  short, 
I  liad  dined  at  Livry  ;  yes,  yes,  at  Livry,  with  a 
Langlade  and  De  la  Rochefoncauld.  The  ab- 
bey IS  now  possessed  by  an  Ahb£  de  Malherbe, 
wilh  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  had  given 
mc  a  general  invitation.  I  put  it  off  to  the  last 
moment,  that  the  boU  and  alKa  might  set  off 
the  scene  a  little,  and  contribute  to  the  vision  ; 
hut  it  did  not  want  it.  Livry  is  situate  in  the 
For£t  de  Bondl,  very  agreeably  on  a  flat,  but 
with  hills  near  it  and  in  prospect.  There  is  a 
great  air  of  simplicity  and  rurid  about  it,  more 
regular  than  our  taste,  but  wilh  an  old  fashioned 
tranquillity,  and  nothing  o( colijichet  (frippery). 
Not  a  tree  exists  that  remembers  the  charming 
woman,  because  in  this  country  an  old  tree  is  a 
traitor,  and  forfeits  liis  head  to  the  crown ;  but 
the  plantations  are  not  young,  and  might  very 
well  be  as  they  were  in  W  time.  The  Abb6's 
house  is  decent  and  snug;  a  fen  paces  from  it 
is  the  sacred  pavilion  built  for  Madame  de  Si- 

*  LtlUrt,  ^.  Vol.  v.,  p.  74,  Edit.  ISIO. 
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■ignt  by  her  ancle,  and  much  as  it  was  in  her 
day ;  a  f  mall  saloon  below  for  dinner,  then  an 
arcade,  but  the  niches  now  closed,  and  painted 
in  fresco  with  medallions  of  her,' the  Grignan, 
the  Fayette,  and  the  HochcfoucauUl  Above, 
a  handsome  large  room,  wilh  a  chiraneypiece  ia 
the  hest  taeie  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time;  a 
Holy  Family  in  good  relief  over  it,  and  the 
cipher  of  her  uncle  Coulanges ;  a  neat  tittle  bed- 
chamber within,  and  two  or  three  clean  lillle 
chambers  over  them.  On  one  side  of  the  gar- 
den, Ifading  to  the  grent  road,  is  u  lillle  bridge 
of  wood,  on  which  the  dear  woman  used  lo  wait 
for  the  courier  that  brought  her  daughter's  let- 
ters. Judge  with  what  veneration  and  saiisfsc- 
tion  I  set  my  foot  upon  it !  If  you  will  come  lo 
France  with  me  next  year,  we  will  go  and  sacri- 
fice on  that  sacred  spot  logeilier.' — Jd.  p.  W. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  bevame  intimate 
with  the  letters  of  Madame  de  S^vigne  du- 
ring his  voyage  from  India,  and  has  left 
some  remarks  upon  them  in  the  Diary  pub- 
lished in  his  Life. 

'The  great  charm,'  he  says,  'of  her  character 
seems  to  me  anaturw  virtue.  In  what  ehe  does, 
as  well  as  in  what  she  aays,  she  is  unforced  and 
unstudied ;  nobody,  I  think,  had  so  much  moral- 
ity without  conKtniint,  and  played  so  much  wilh 
amiable  feelings  without  falling  into  vice.  Her 
ingenious,  lively,  social  disposition,  gave  the  di- 
rection to  her  mental  power. '  She  has  so  filled 
my  heart  with  alTeclionate  interest  in  her  as  n 
living  friend,  that  1  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
think  of  her  as  a  writer,  or  as  having  a  style; 
'  -  ■--  nim- 
wlh« 

ily  classical  writer  who  never  conceived  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  fame.  Without  a  great 
ibrce  of  style,  she  covild  not  have  communicated 
Ihose  feehngs.  In  what  does  that  talent  con- 
sist 1  It  seems  mainly  to  consist  in  the  power 
of  working  bold  meiaphors,  and  unexpected 
turns  of  expression,  out  of  the  most  familiar  part 
of  conversational  language."* 

Sir  James  proceeds  to  give  an  ioteresling 
analysis  of  this  kind  of  style,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  obtains  ascendency  in  ihe  most  pol- 
ished circles  ;  and  all  that  he  says  of  it  is 
very  true.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  main 
secret  of  the 'cAarm' of  Madame  de  S^vigne 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  her  '  natural  virtue,' 
not  in  the  style  in  which  it  expressed  itself, 
but  in  something  which  interests  ns  still 
more  for  our  own  sakes  than  the  writer's, 
and  which  instinctively  compelled  her  to 
adopt  that  style  as  its  natural  language. 
We  doubt  extremely,  in  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther any  great  '  charm'  is  ever  felt  in  her 
virtue,  natural  or  otherwise,  however  it  may 
be  respected.  Readers  are  glad,  certainly, 
that  the  correctness  of  hei  reputation  ena- 
bled her  to  write  with  so  much  gayety  and 
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boIdoesB  i  and  perhaps  (without  at  al]  tsking 
for  granted  what  Biisey-Rahutin  imimate* 
about  accret  loTere)  it  gives  a  zest  to  cer- 
tain freedoms  in  her  converaation,  which 
are  by  no  means  rsre  ;  for  she  waa  any 
tbing  but  a  prude.  We  are  not  lare  that  her 
character  for  pcraonal  correctness  doea  not 
Hmeliniea  produce  even  an  awkward  im- 
prea«ioa,  in  coonexion  with  her  relations 
10  the  court  and  the  mistresses;  though 
the  manners  of  the  day,  and  her  auperi- 
ority  to  sermonizing  and  hypocrisy,  relieve 
it  from  one  of  a  more  painrul  nature.  Cer- 
tain we  are,  however,  that  we  abould  have 
liked  her  still  belter,  had  she  manifested  a 
power  to  love  somebody  else  besides  her 
children;  had  she  married  again,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  passing  a  long  widow- 
hood from  her  five-and-twentieth  year,  not, 
assuredly,  out  of  devotion  to  her  husband's 
memory.  Such  a  marriage,  we  ihiak,  would 
have  been.quite  aa  natural  as  any  virtue  she 
posKeBsed.  The  only  mention  of  her  hus- 
band that  we  recollect  in  all  her  correspon- 
dence, with  the  exception  of  the  allusion 
to  Ninon,  is  in  the  followii^  date  of  a 
letter : 

<  Parts,  Friday  Feb.  5, 1672.    This  day  tbott- 
sand  years  I  was  married.' 

We  do  not  accuse  hei  of  heartleBsness. 
We  believe  she  had  a  very  good  heart. 
f  Probably,  she  liked  to  be  her  own  mistress ; 
bat  this  does  not  quite  explain  the  matter 
in  so  loving  a  person.  There  were  people 
in  her  own  lime  who  doubted  the  love  for 
her  daughter — surely  with  great  want  of 
justice.  But  natural  as  that  virtue  was,  end 
delightful  as  it  is  to  see  it,  was  the  excas  of 
it  quite  so  natural  1  or  does  a  thorough  in- 
timacy with  the  letters  confirm  our  belief 
in  that  excess  1  It  does  not.  The  love 
was  real  and  great ;  but  the  secret  of  what 
appears  to  be  its  extravagance  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  in  the  love  of  power ;  or,  not 
to  speak  harshly,  in  the  inability  of  a  fond 
mother  to  leave  off  her  habits  of  guidance 
and  dictation,  and  the  sense  of  her  impor- 
laoce  to  her  child.  Hence  a  fidEetiness  on 
one  side,  which  tvas  too  much  allied  to  ex- 
action and  self-will,  ond  a  proportionate 
tendency  to  ill-concealed,  and  at  last  open 
impatience  on  the  other.  The  demnnd  for 
letters  was  not  only  incessant  and  avowed  ; 
it  was  to  be  met  with  as  zealous  a  desire, 
on  the  daughter's  part,  to  supply  them.  If 
little  is  written,  pray  write  more  :  if  much, 
don't  write  ao  much  for  fear  of  headaches. 
If  the  headaches  are  complained  of,  what 
misery !  if  not  complained  of,  sometfaing 
worse  aod  more  cruel  baa  lakea  place — 
11 
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It.  Friends  must  take 
are  how  they  speak  of  the  daughter  as  too 
well  and  bap py.  The  mother  then  brings 
ur  mind  the  Falkland  of  Sheridan,  and 
expresses  her  disgust  at  these  'perfect-- 
health  folks.'  Even  lovers  tire  under  such 
iwveillanct ;  and  as  affections  between 
mother  and  child,  however  beautiful,  at* 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  'a  like  mea- 
sure of  reciprocity,  a  similor  leault  would 
have  been  looked  for  by  the  discerning  eyes 
of  Madame  de  S^vi^n^,  had  the  case  been  any 
other  than  her  own.  But  the  tears  of  self- 
love  mingle  with  those  of  love,  and  blind  the 
kindest  natures  to  the  difTerence.  It  is  too 
certain,  or  rather  it  is  a  fact  which  reduces 
the  love  to  a  good  honest  natural  siie,  and 
therefore  ought  not,  so  far,  to  be  lamented, 
that  this  fond  mother  and  daughter,  fond 
thoDgh  they  were,  jangled  sometimes,  like 
their  inferiors,  both  when  absent  and  pre- 
sent, leaving  nevertheless  a  large  ineasuTe 
of  affection  to  diffuse  itself  in  joy  and  com- 
fort over  the  rest  of  their  intercourse.  It 
is  a  common  case,  and  we  like  neither  of 
them  a  jot  the  less  for  it.  We  may  only  be 
allowed  to  repeat  our  wish  (as  Madame  de 
Grignan  must  often  have  done)  that  the 
'dear  Marie  de  Rabutin,'  aa  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  calls  her,  had  had  a  second 
husband,  to  divert  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  affection  from  her  daughter's  head. 
Let  us  recollect,  after  all,  that  we  should 
not  have  heard  of  the  distress  but  for  the 
affection  ;  that  millions  who  might  think 
Gt  to  throw  Blones  at  it,  would  in  reality  hare 
DO  right  to  throw  a  pebble  ;  and  that  the 
wit  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  is 
beautiful  for  every  species  of  trnih,  but 
this  single  deficiency  in  self-knowledge. 

That  is  the  g  ent  charm  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^ — truth.  Truth,  wit,  and  animal 
spirits  compose  the  secret  of  her  delight- 
fulness  ;  but  truth  above  all,  for  it  is  that 
which  shows  alt  the  rest  to  be  true.  If  she 
had  not  more  natural  virtues  than  moat  ' 
other  good  people,  she  had  more  natural 
Manner*;  and  the  universality  of  her  taste, 
and  the  vivacity  of  her  spirits,  giving  her 
the  widest  range  of  enjoyment,  she  ex-  ' 
pressed  herself  naturally  on  all  subjects, 
and  did  not  disdain  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  phraseology,  when  the  truth  re- 
quired it.  Familiarities  of  style,  taken  t^ 
themselves,  have  been  common  more  at 
less  to  all  wits,  from  the  days  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  those  of  Byron  ;  and,  in  general, 
so  have  animal  spirits.  Rabelais  was  full  .of 
both.  The  followers  of  Puici  and  Berni, 
in  Italy,  abound  in  them.  What  jistin- 
guiflbes  Madame  de  Sirignt  is,  irst,  that 
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ahewas  a  woman  to  writing,  which  till  her 
lime  had  beeo  a  thing  onkDown,  and  has 
not  been  since  witnessed  in  any  such  charm- 
ing degree;  and  second,  aod  above  all,  that 
she  writes  '  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth;'  never  giving  us 
falsehood  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  single 
false  metaphor,  or  onljr  half^true  simile  or 
description ;  nor  writing  for  any  purpose 
on  earth,  but  to  say  what  ahe  felt,  and  please 
those  who  could  feel  with  her.  If  we  con- 
aider  how  few  writers  (here  are,  even 
among  the  best,  to  whom  this  praise, 
in  its  integrity,  can  apply,  we  shall  be 
struck,  pernaps,  with  a  little  surprise  and 
sorrow  for  the  craft  of  authors  in  general ; 
bat  certainly  with  double  admiration  for 
Madame  de  S^vigofi.  We  do  not  mean  to 
■ay  that  she  is  always  right  in  opinion,  or 
that  she  had  no  party  or  conventional  feel- 
ings. She  entertained,  for  many  yeara, 
some  strong  prejudices.  She  was  bred  up 
in  io  exclusive  an  admiration  for  the  poetry 
of  Corneilte,  that  abe  thought  Racine  would 
go  out  of  fashion.  Her  loyalty  made  her 
astonished  to  find  that  Louis  was  not  invin- 
cible ;  and  her  connexion  with  ihe  Count  de 
Qrigoan,  who  was  employed  in  the  drago- 
nadu  againat  the  Huguenots,  led  her  but 
negatively  to  disapprove  those  inhuman 
absurdities.  But  these  were  accidents  of 
friendship  or  education :  her  understanding 
outlived  them ;  nor  did  they  hinder  her, 
meantime,  from  describing  truthfully  what 
she  felt,  and  from  being  right  a*  well  as 
true  in  nine-tenths  of  it  alt.  Her  tincerity 
made  even  her  errors  a  part  of  her  truth. 
She  never  pretended  to  be  above  what  she 
felt ;  never  assumed  a  profound  knowledge  ; 
never  disguised  an  ignorance.  Her  mirth, 
and  her  descriptions,  may  sometimes  appear 
exaggerated ;  but  the  spirit  of  truth,  not  of 
contradiction,  is  in  them ;  and  excess  in 
such  cases  is  not  falsehood,  but  enjoyment 
— not  the  wine  adulteraied,  but  the  cup  rnn- 
'  ning  over.  All  hei  wit  is  healthy  ;  all  its 
images  entire  and  applicable  throughout — 
not  palsy  •stricken  with  irrelevance ;  not 
forced  in,  and  then  fonnd  wanting,  like 
•  Walpole's  conceit  about  the  trees,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted.  Madame  de  Se- 
Tign6  never  wrote  such  a  passage  in  her 
life.  All  her  lightest  and  most  fanciful 
images,  all  het  moat  daring  expressions, 
have  the  strictest  propriety,  the  most  genu- 
ine feeling,  a  home  in  the  heart  of  truth ; — 
as  when,  for  example,  she  says,  amidst  con- 
tinnal  feasting,  that  she  is  '  famished  for 
want  of  Jiunger;'  that  there  ware  no  '  inter- 
lineations' in  the  conversation  of  a  lady 
who  spoke  from  the  heart;  that  she  went  to 
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vespers  one  evening  out  of  pnre  opposition, 
which  taught  her  to  comprehend  the 'sacred 
obstinacy  of  martyrdom  ;'  that  she  did  not 
keep  a  *  philosopher's  shop ;'  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  people  m  trouble  to  '  bear  thunder- 
claps of  bliss  in  others.'  It  is  the  same 
from  the  first  letter  we  hsve  quoted  to  the 
last ;  from  the  proud  and  merry  boasting  of 
the  young  mother  with  a  boy,  to  the  candid 
shudder  about  the  approach  of  old  age,  aad 
the  refusal  of  death  to  grant  a  moment  to 
the  dying  statesman — 'no,  not  a  single  mo- 
ment.' She  loved  nature  and  truth  without 
misgiving  ;  and  nature  and  truth  loved  ber 
in  return,  and  have  crowned  her  with  glory 
and  honor. 


TRAVELUNO  ROMANCERS:  DUHA8  ON 

THE  RHINE. 

Fron  Iha  Fwelf  n  Qiiumlf  R«>i«ir. 

Excursioru  sur  let  Borda  du  Rkin,  par  Albx- 
AMDBB  DoKAS.  (Excursions  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Rhine.  By  Alsxanobr  Dirius.) 
Paris.     18*2. 

Onb  of  Louis  XlV.'t  generals  had  a  cook 
who  with  a  few  pounds  of  horseflesh  could 
dress  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  general's 
whole  staff:  soup,  entries,  entremets, 
paatry,  rotis,  and  all.  This  was  an  invalu- 
able servant,  and  his  dinners,  especially  in 
a  time  of  siege  and  famine,  must  have  been 
most  welcome  :  but  no  doubt,  when  the 
campaii^  was  ovqr,  the  eook  took  care  to 
supply  his  master's  table  with  other  meats 
besides  disguised  horseflesh,  which,  after 
all,  sauce  it  and  pepper  it  as  you  will,  mast 
always  have  had  a  villanous  equine  twang. 

As  with  the  race  of  cooks,  so  with  liter- 
ary men.  If  there  were  an  absolute  dearth 
of  books  in  the  world,  and  we  lay  be- 
leaguered by  an  enemy  who  had  cut  off  all 
our  printing-presses,  our  circulating  libra- 
ries and  museums;  had  banged  our  re- 
spected publishers;  and  had  beaten  oflTany 
convoy  of  newspapers  that  had  attempted 
to  relieve  the  garrison  :  then,  if  a  literary 
artiste  stepped  forward,  and  said,  Friends, 
you  are  starving,  and  I  can  help  you  ;  yon 
pine  for  your  literary  food,  and  I  can  sup- 
ply it:  and  so,  taking  a  pair  of  leather  in- 
expressibles, boots  (or  any  other  "  stock"), 
should  make  you  forthwith  a  satisfactory 
dinner,  dishing  you  up  three  hot  volumes  in 
a  trice  : — that  literary  man  would  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  because  out  of  so 
little  he  had  managed  to  fill  so  naany 
stomachs. 

If  ever  snch  a  time  of  war  ihonld  come, 
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If.  Aleiandre  DomaB  (for  by  tfa«  conatitu- 
tion  of  tfaia  Review  we  are  not  allowed  to 
look  to  Mr.  Jatnea  at  home,  or  other  anthora 
whose  prodactive  powers  are  equally  pro- 
digious}— M.  Dumas  should  be  appoioted 
our  book-maker,  with  (be  full  confidence 
that  he  could  provide  us  with  more  than 
any  other  author  could  give  ;  not  with  meat 
perhaps  ;  the  dishes  so  constructed  being  a 
thougiit  unsubstantial  and  windy  \  but.  . . . 
however,  a  truce  to  this  Litcben  metaphor, 
which  only  meant  to  imply  that  it  is  a  won 
der  how  M.  Dumas  can  produce  books  as 
he  doea,  and  (hat  he  ouffht,  for  the  sake  of 
mankind,  to  attempt  to  Be  less  proIi6c.  If 
there  were  no  olher  writers,  or  he  himself 
wrote  no  other  books,  it  would  be  very 
well  i  bat  other  writers  there  are  ;  he  him- 
self has,  DO  doubt,  while  these  have  been 
croaaing  the  channel,  written  scores  of 
Tolumes  more,  which,  panting,  w«  shall 
have  aonne  day  or  other  to  come  up  with. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  this  over 
pressure,  as  the  reader  will  lee  by  casting 
oia  eye  over  the  calculation  given  in  the 
next  sentence. 

Here,  for  example  (being  at  thia  instant 
of  writing  the  latest  published  ofa  series  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  goodly  tomes  of 
ImpratioTu  de  Voyagt  of  the  last  couple 
of  yeara),  are  three  aj^reeable  readable 
volumes:  describing  a  journey  which  can  be 
most  easily  performed  in  a  week,  or  at  most 
nine  days,  and  on  which  it  is  probable  M. 
Dumas  spent  nu  more  time.  Three  volumes 
for  nine  days  is  one  hundred  pages  per 
diem :  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes, 
thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  pages  per 
annum.  Thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
pages  per  armura  would  produce  in  the 
course  ofa  natural  literary  life,  say  of  forty 
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year»,  pages 


n  four  hundred  a 


sixty  thousand,  volumes  four  thousand  eight 
hundred.  How  can  mankind  bear  thisi  If 
Heaven  awarded  the  same  term  of  life  to  us, 
we  might  certainly  with  leisure  and  perae- 
rerance  get  through  a  hundred  pages  a  day, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  a  year, 
and  so  on:  nay,  it  would  be  possible  to 
consume  double  that  quantity  of  Dumas, 
and  so  finish  him  off  in  twenty  years.  But 
let  us  remember  what  books  there  are  else 
in  the  world  beidea  his:  what  Paul  de 
Koeks  and  Souli^s  (Madame  Schopenhauer 
of  Weimar  ia  dead,  that's  one  comfort)! 
what  double-sheeted  Tinitats  to  get  through 
every  morning  !  and  then  the  duty  we  owe 
19  British  citizens  to  the  teeming  quires  of 
our  own  country  I  The  mind  staggers  be- 
fore all  this  vastness  of  books,  and  must 
either  presently  go  mad  with  too  much 


reading,  or  become  sullenly  indifierent  to 
all :  preferring  to  quit  the  ground  alto- 
gether, as  it  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with 
the  hunt :  and  retreating  into  drink,  card- 
playing,  needlework,  or  some  other  occu- 
pation for  intellect  afid  time. 

But  with  a  protest  as  to  the  length  of  th« 
volumes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
will  give  the  lover  of  light  literature  a  few 
hours  amusing  reading:  nay,  as  possibly 
the  author  will  imagine,  of  instruction  too. 
For  here  he  is  again,  though  leas  aun 
cessfully  limn  in  his  Crimet  Cclhbru,  thv 
minute  historian:  and  again,  we  are  bound 
to  aay  with  perfect  success,  the  pure  dra- 
matic romancist.  He  says  he  makes  "  pre- 
paratory studies"  before  visiting  a  couMUy 
which  enable  him  therefore  to  ^o  through  i 
"  without  a  cicerone,  without  a  guide,  and 
without  a  plan  ;"  (see  how  the  hook-makei 
shows  himself  in  this  little  sentence;  any 
one  of  the  phrases  would  have  answered,  but 
M.  Dumas  must  take  three !)  and  woold  have 
us  to  believe,  like  M.  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
lour  over  part  of  the  same  country  we  no- 
ticed six  months  back,  that  at  each  place  he 
comes  to  he  is  in  a  position  to  pour  out  his 
vast  stores  of  pre viously-accumnlated  know- 
ledge, to  illustrate  the  scene  before  hiJ 
eyes. 

Other  persons,  however  (especially  en- 
vious critics,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  labors  may  possibly  take  a 
pompous  advantage  of  the  same  cheap  sort 
of  learning),  know  very  well  that  there  is 
such  a  hook  as  the  BiograpAit  UnivertelU 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  in  all  ancient  cities 
Nature  has  kindly  implanted  a  certain  race 
of  antiquarians,  who  remain  as  faithful  to 
them  as  the  moss  and  weeds  that  grow  on 
the  old  ramparts,  and  whose  instinct  it  ia 
to  chronicle  the  names  and  actions  of  all 
the  great  and  small  illustrious  whom  their 
native  towns  have  produced.  Book-makers 
ought  to  thank  Heaven  daily  for  such,  aa 
the  learned  of  old  were  instructed  to  thank 
Heaven  for  sending  dictionBir-makers. 
What  would  imaginative  writers  do  without 
such  men,  who  give  them  the  facts  which 
ihey  can  embroider ;  the  learning  which 
they  can  appropriate  ;  the  little  quaint  dales 
and  circumstances,  which  the  great  writer, 
bad  he  been  compelled  to  hunt  for  them, 
must  have  sought  in  vast  piles  of  folios, 
written  In  Latin  much  too  crabbed  for  his 
easy  scholarship  ^  In  the  midst  of  the  rnb- 
bish  of  centuries,  in  which  it  is  the  anti- 
quarian's nature  to  grub,  he  lights  every 
now  and  then  upon  a  pretty  fact  or  two — n 
needle  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  bundle  of 
primeval  stra*.  The  great  writer  seizing  the 
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needle,  polishes  it,  gitils  it,  putsa  fine  tiham 
jewel  at  the  top,  and  wears  it  in  hia  bntoin 
in  a  stately  way.  Lei  him  do  so,  in  Heaven't 
name,  but  at  least  let  him  be  decently  grate- 
ful, and  say  who  uas  the  discoverer  of  the 
treasure.  When,  for  instance,  Signor  Vic- 
tor Hugo  roars  out  twenty  pnges  of  dates, 
declaring  on  his  affidavit  that  he  sives  them 
from  memory,  and  that  he  himself  was  the 
original  compiler  of  the  same ;  or  the  noble* 
Alexander  Dumas,  after  a  walk  through 
some  Belgic  or  Rhenish  town,  guts  the 
guide-book  of  the  modest  antiquary  of  the 
place  to  make  a  flaming  feuilleion  thereof, 
and  has  the  assurance  to  call  bis  robberies 
"des  ftudes  pr^paratoires ;"  we  feel  that 
h^>  following  a  course  reprehensible  in  so 
great  a  writer,  and  must  take  leave  accord- 
ingly and  respectfully  to  reprehend  him. 

But  though  we  find  our  author  so  disin- 
clined generally  to  state  whence  his  inform- 
ation is  gained,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
this  excuse  to  be  made  for  him  :  namely 
that  the  information  is  not  in  the  least  to  be 
relied  upon,  the  facts  bein^  distorted  and 
caricatured  according  as  the  author's  fu- 
rious  imagination  may  lead  him.  History 
and  the  world  are  stages  to  him,  and  melo 
dramas  or  most  bloody  tragedies,  the  pieee 
acted.  We  have  seen  this  BufHciently  evei 
in  his  better  sort  of  books.  Murders,  mas- 
sacres, coups  de  hache,  grim  humoroui 
bravoes,  pathetic  executioners,  end  such 
like  characters  and  incidents,  ate  those  hi 
always  rejoices  in.  Arriving  at  Brussels, 
he  walks,  for  the  length  of  some  threi 
pages,  through  the  city.  Returning  home, 
the  guide-book  and  the  biographical  dic- 
tionary are  at  work.  Fires,  slatighiers, 
famines,  assassinations,  crowd  upon  the 
page  (relieved  by  a  humorous  interlude), 
■nd  so  in  a  twinkling  fifty  pages  are  com- 
plete. At  Antwerp  he  passes  at  the  mu- 
seum— say  an  boor:  the  museum  is  very 
small,  and  acy  non-professionnl  person  will 
probably  find  an  hour's  visit  sufficient. 
After  the  muBeiim  he  \\m  "  tvo  good  hours 
before  the  departure  on  the  railroad."  For 
the  first  hour,  we  have  Rubens,  his  life  and 
times :  for  the  "  two  good  hourit,"  Napoleon 
and  hie  system,  the  port  of  Antwerp,  the 
only  promenade  in  the  town,  (the  pic- 
turesque and  stately  old  city  in  which  every 
loftyt  street  is  a  promenade!)  the  docks 
and  the  names  of  frigates  built  th(?re.  All, 
of  course,  learned  by  etudes  prcparntoirei. 
*  M.  Duma;,  inihisboolc.  talks  of  hEs  p^iertial 
cratoCarm-!,  and  has,  we  are  credibly  inr>rmed,  ac 
samed  in  tome  place  ihe  Myle  and  liilesuf  Vr-.coiint 
Damaa.  Pur  M.Viclof  tliigo'^ilbplsy  i>riearniDK, 
ih»  reader  is  referred  lo  ibe  aTih  Dumber  of  this 
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At  Ghent  he  sleeps:  Charles  V.,  Xapoleon 
again,  the  B^gutnage,  and  some  scandalous 
stories  which  the  guides  are  in  the  habit  of 
telling  to  all  traveflera,  as  it  would  appear  ; 
for  we  have  had  in  our  own  experience  to 
listen  to  the  selfsame  stories.  At  Br  ages, 
M.  Oumas  passes  a  day,  ndi  ['  >i;  es  of 
legends  regarding  Baldwin  of  Flanders  find 
an  is^e  from  his  fluent  pen. 

His  main  object  in  going  to  Bmssela  was, 
he  says,  to  see  Waterloo,  and  as  bis  chap- 
ter concerning  that  famous  place  is  a  very 
amusing  one,  we  tranalate  it  entire.  The 
first  part  relates  picturesquely  and  bril- 
liantly the  author's  first  and  fast  view  of 
Napoleon. 

"  My  chief  end  in  going  to  Brussels  was  a  pil. 
grim&ge  to  Waterloo. 

"  For  Waterloo  ts  not  only  for  mp,  as  for  all 
Frenchmen,  a  great  political  date ;  but  it  wis  altui 
one  of  tlioM  recollections  of  youth  wliich  leave 
upon  the  mind  ever  aflcr  Eoprnfuund  and  powerfiit 
an  impresflion.  I  never  aaw  Napofeon  but  twice; 
the  firet  time  when  he  was  going  to  Waterloo,  the 
second  time  whi'n  he  quilted  It. 

"The  Utile  town  where  I  was  born,  and  which 
my  mother  Inhabited,  is  situ&Iod  at  twenty  league* 
from  Pari?,  upon  one  of  the  Uirec  roads  Icsding  to 
Brusaels.  It  wais  then,  one  of  thp  arteries  which 
pave  a  passage  tu  that  generous  blood  that  was 
about  to  flow  at  Waterloo. 

"  Already,  for  about  three  weeks,  the  town  had 
worn  the  a«pc:t  of  a  camp-  Every  day  at  about 
four,  drum  and  trumpet  Bounded,  and  young  and 
old  who  coiild  not  weary  of  the  spectacle,  would 
rush  out  of  the  town  at  the  noise,  and  return  again, 
accompanying  some  splendid  regiment  of  that  old 
Fuard,  which  ihc  world  believed  to  be  destroyed; 
out  which,  at  the  call  of  its  ancient  chief,  seemed 
as  it  were  lo  come  forth  from  its  icy  tomb :  appear- 
ing auiongat  us  a  glorious  spectre,  with  its  old, 
worn,  bear-skin  caps,  and  its  bunoera  mutilated  by 
the  balls  of  Auslerlitz  and  Marengo.  Next  day  it 
would  be  a  splendid  rviment  of  chasseurs  with 
their  alrcaoiing  colbacEs,  or  some  incomplete 
squadrons  of  the  brilliant  dragoons,  whose  rich 
unifurms  have  disappeared  from  our  army ;  too 
inagniGcent,  no  doubt,  fur  innos  of  pL'acc  On 
inuther  day  we  would  hear  the  dull  clatter  of  the 
cannnii  as  they  passed,  crouched  on  their  carriagr, 
causing  our  bouses  lo  shake  as  they  mttlcd  on, 
and  each,  liketheregimints  to  which  Ihi-y  belonged, 
bearing  a  name  which  presaged  victory.  Tliere 
Were  troops  of  all  kind-,  even  down  to  a  detach- 
ment of  Maineluki^s,  the  last  feeble  mutilated  rem- 
nant of  the  consular  guard,  carrying  each  hi«  drop 
of  bloud  to  the  grand  human  hecatomb  that  waa 
about  to  be  ufTercil  up  on  the  altar  of  our  country. 
~t  wax  to  the  mnsic  ofour  national  airs  that  al)  these 
'arriors  passed  ;  singing  those  old  republican 
sonffs  which  Bonaparte  had  stammered  forth,  but 
'hich  Napoleon  had  proecrituMj ;  songs  which  can 
L*ver  die  in  our  couniry,  and  whicli  the  eni)H'ror 
tolerali'd  at  luiiL'tii,  knowing  full  well  that  hit  ixllat 
address  till nsL' If  to  the  syinpathiaaof  all  now,  and 
that  ii  was  not  tJie  recollections  of  ieO»,  but  of 
1792,  which  ho  most  recall.    I  was  ihca  but  a 
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ekiM,  19  I  hsre  emi,  for  I  was  Bcsrcelj  tneb 
jejm  old;  and  I  know  not  what  irnprwaion  that 
Mgbt,  that  mutic,  tlios«  rccolleotiooB  may  awaken 
in  otliL-ni :  but  I  know  thai  with  me  it  v 
lirium.  For  a  fortnight  they  could  not  get  me 
lacfc  Id  ecbool  again,  but  1  ran  through  street 
and  liigh'KiBd — I  was  like  a  madman  ! 

"Then,  one  morning- 1  think  it  wee  the  12th 
of  Jane— we  read  in  ihe  Moniteur, 

"'To-roorrow,  hia  Maics^  the  Emjieror  will 
quit  the  capital  to  join  the  array,  ilta  Majesty 
will  lake  the  route   of  SoiEsons,    Uion,  ami 

'^Napoleon  then  wns  fo  inhe  the  same  route 
ivilbhiE  army.  Napoleon  was  to  paaa  through 
«ir  town :  I  was  gomg  lo  eet  Napoleon ! 

"Napoleon !  It  was  a  great  name  for  me,  and 
one  which  represented  ideas  strangely  dilTering. 

"I  had  heard  the  nnme  cursed  by  my  father, 
an  aid  republ  can  soldier,  who  sent  hack  the  coal 
orarmsihe  Emperor  sent  him,  saving  that  he 
hsd  his  family  coat  which  appearea  sufficient  to 
him.  And  yet  it  was  a  noble  shield  to  quarter 
wilhihat  ofhisTather's;  that  which  represented 
1  liyramid,  a  palm-tree,  nnd  the  heads  of  thi 
Ibree  horses  waich  my  father  had  killed  uudei 
bim  at  Mantua,  with  this  device,  at  once  Ura 
ud  conciliatory:   Sang  haine,  tans  rrainte J 

"(had  h(ard  the  name  exalted  hy  Murat,  one 
oflhefriends  who  remained  faithful  to  my  falhei 
during  his  disgrace :  n  sohlier  whom  Napoleor 
bad  made  a  general ;  a  general  whom  he  had 
made  a  king ;  and  who  one  fine  day  forgot  all, 
dioueh  just  at  the  time  when  he  should  have  re- 
ntmbered  it 

''Finally,  I  had  heard  it  judged  with  Ihe  im- 
partialily  o(  history  by  my  godfather,  Brune,  the 
philosophic  soldier,  who  always  fought,  his 
TacitQB  in  hia  hand :  ever  ready  to  shed  his 
Wood  for  hia  country,  whoever  might  be  the 
chicr demanding  it,  Louis  XVI.,  a  lUbespl 
Barms,  or  Napoleon. 

"All  this  was  boiling  in  my  young  brain,  when 
wddeidy  the  rumor  came  among  us,  brought 
Jown  by  the  official  speaking- trumpet 

"Napoleon  is  about  to  pass. 

"Nfiw  (he  Monilan-  readied  us  on  the  thir- 
teenth ;  it  was  the  very  day. 

"There  was  no  talk  of  making  harangues, 
nislng  triomphal  arches  in  his  honor.  Napo- 
Ifon  was  in  a  hurry.  Napoleon  quitted  the  pen 
fonheeword.  command  for  action.  Napoleon 
pwed  like  the  lightning,  hoping  to  strike  like 
we  thunderboll. 

"The  Wom'fear  did  not  say  at  what  hour  N«- 
Hecn  mouid  pass  ;  but  very  early  all  the  town 
Md  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Parit.  I  for  my  part  with  other  children  of  my 
^,  had  gone  forward  as  far  as  an  eminence, 
froBi  wliicH  we  could  see  the  high-road  for  the 
^reofa  league. 

"There  we  stayed  from  morning  until  three 
tfclofk, 

"  At  three  o'clock  we  enw  a  courier  coming. 
He  approarhed  us  very  rapidly.  Very  soon  he 
^i  up  with  us.  '  Ib  the  Emperor  coming  T  we 
cned  to  him.  He  stretched  his  hand  out  to  the 
aonzon. 

"'There  he  ii,' said  he. 

"In fact,  we  law  two  carriages  approachuig,  | 
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gallopiitg,  each  with  six  horses.  They  disap- 
peared for  an  instant  in  a  valley,  then  rose  again 
at  a  quanerof  a  league's  distance  from  us.  Then 
we  eet  off  running  towards  the  town,  crying 
L'Empereitr  !  PEmperetcr  I 

''  We  arrived  breathless,  and  only  preceding 
the  Emperor  by  some  five  hundred  paces.  I 
thought  he  would  not  stop,  whatever  might  be 
the  crowd  awaiting  him ;  and  so  made  lor  the 
post-house,  when  I  sunk  down  half  deed  with  the 
running ;  but  at  any  rate  I  was  ihere.  In  a  mo- 
ment, appeared  turning  the  comer  of  a  street, 
the  foaming  horses;  then  the  posLilions  all  cov- 
ered with  ribbons;  then  the  carriages  them- 
selves ;  then  the  people  following  tlie  carriages. 
The  carriages  slopped  at  the  port. 

"  I  saw  Napoleon  ! 

"  He  waa  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  little 
epaulets,  and  woro  Ihe  oiicer'a  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  I  onl^  saw  his  bust,  framed  in 
the  square  of  the  carriage  window. 

"  His  haad  fell  upon  his  chest — that  famoue 
medailic  head  of  the  old  Roman  Emperors.  Hie 
forehead  fell  forward  ;  his  features,  immovable, 
were  of  the  yellowrsh  color  of  wax ;  only  his 
eyes  appeared  to  be  alive.     , 

"Next  him,  on  his  lel\  was  Prince  Jerome, 
a  king  without  a  kingdom,  but  a  faithful  brother. 
He  WRS  at  that  period  a  fine  young  man  of  siz- 
and-twenty  or  uiirly  years  of  age,  his  featives 
regular  and  well  formed,  hie  beard  black,  his 
hair  elegantly  arranged.  He  saluted  in  place  of 
his  brother,  whose  vague  glance  seemed  lost  in 
the  future — perhara  in  Ihe  past 

"  Opposite  the  Emperor  was  Letorl,  his  aide- 
de-carnp,  an  ardent  soldier,  who  seemed  already 
to  snufrthe  air  of  batilo  :  he  was  smiling,  tot^ 
the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had  long  days  to  live ! 

"All  this  lasted  for  about  a  minute.  Then 
the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  neighed,  and  it  all 
disappeared  like  a  vision. 

*>  Three  days  afU^rwardn,  towards  evening,  soma 
peopli^ arrive li  from  ^aint  Q.iit;ntin:  they  caid,that 
as  Ihry  came  bwbj  they  had  heard  cannon. 

"The morning  oFthelTthaeourier  arrived, who 
scattered  all  along  tiie  roid  tlii;  news  of  the  victory. 

"ThelSih  nothing.  The  19tli  nothing:  only 
vague  rumors  were  abroad,  coming  no  one  knew 
whence.  It  was  said  tint  the  Emperor  was  at 
Brussels. 

"The:Wtb.  Three  men  in  rags,  two  wounded, 
and  riding  jaded  horses  all  covered  with  foam,  en- 
tered  the  town,  and  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  whole  population,  and  pushed  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  town-house. 

»  These  rnon  hardly  spoke  French.  They  were, 
I  believe,  Westpbaliao?,  belon»ng  somehow  to  our 
army.  To  tell  our  queftions  tney  only  shook  Ibeir 
heads  sadly,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  they  had 
quUleil  the  field  of  baulu  of  Waterloo  at  ciffht 
-'clock,  and  that  tho  battle  wai  lost  when  they 

"  It  vat  the  advanced  guard  of  ihr;  fugitivca. 

"  We  would  not  brlieve  ihem.  We  said  iheae 
len  were  Prussian  splits.  Napoleon  could  not  be 
beaten.  That  fine  army  which  we  had  seen  pass, 
could  not  be  destroyed.  Wo  wanted  to  put  tho 
poor  fellows  into  prison:  so  quickly  bad  we  forgot- 
ten '13  and  '14  to  remember  only  the  years  which 
had  gone  before  1 
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»  My  mother  riii  lo  the  fort,  where  she  pweed 
the  wliole  daji  kriowing  it  wu  there  the  newt 
muM  arrive  whatever  it  were.  During  this  time  I 
looked  out  in  the  mapi  for  Waterloo,  the  name  ol 
which  even  I  could  itot  fiod ;  and  began  to  thinb 
the  placo  was  imaginar;  s»  was  the  men's  accoun: 
oflhe  baltle. 

"At  Tour  o'clock  more  fngitivea  arrived,  who 
condrmt^d  the  news  uf  the  Gral  coinerB.  TJi<>«(> 
were  French,  and  could  give  all  the  dulaila  which 
we  asked  Tor.  They  repeated  what  the  others  had 
said,  nnly  adding  that  NanalL-an  and  his  brother 
were  killed.  This  we  would  nol  birlievc.  Napoleon 
might  not  be  invinciblF,  onvulnerabla  he  certunly 
Wok. 

■■  Fresh  newB  more  terrible  and  diaastroua  con- 
tinued to  come  in  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 

"At  lOo'clock  at  night, we  heard  Iha  noise  ofa 
carriage.  It  atopped.and  the  pott Dnastsr  went  out 
with  a  light.  We  Tollowed  him,  as  he  ran  to  the 
door  to  afk  Tor  news.  Then  he  started  a  step 
back,  and  cried, '  it's  the  Emperor !' 

"  I  got  on  a  atone  bench  ind  looked  over  my  mo- 
ther's slioulaer. 

"Il  was  indeed  Napoleon  :  seated  in  the  aame 
corner,  in  Ihe  tam^  aiiirom',  his  head  on  his  breast 
as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent  a  little  lower ;  bir 
there  was  not  a  line  in  his  coimtenanee,  not  an  al- 
tered feature,  to  mark  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  great  gambler,  who  hadjust  staked  and  lost  the 
world.  Jf^rome  and  Leiort  were  not  with  him  now, 
to  bow  and  smile  in  his  plsce.  Jerome  was  gather- 
ing together  the  remnants  of  tho  anny,  Letort  had 
been  cut  in  two  by  o  cannon-ball. 

'^  Napoleon  lidcd  his  head  slowly,  looked  round 
as  if  rousing  from  a  dream,  ilien  with  his  brief  ttri- 
denl  votcc^ 

" '  What  place  is  this  V  he  said. 

" '  Villers-Coteret,  sire.' 

■■■How  many  lesigues  fmra 


-'From  Paris!' 

" '  Nineteen.' 

"  'Tell  the  piMtboya  to  go  quick  :'  and  be  once 
niore  flung  himself  back  into  iheeornet  of  his  car- 
riage, his  bead  fsllirg  on  his  cliest. 

"Tbo  horses  carried  him  away  as  if  they  bad 
win»i. 

••  Tho  world  knows  what  had  taken  phu»  be- 
tween those  two  apparitions  of  Napoleon  ! 

"I  had  always  said  I  would  goandvitit  the  place 
with  the  unknown  name,  whlc^  I  could  not  (ind  on 
the  maps  of  Belgium  on  the  20th  of  June,  181^ 
and  which  lias  since  been  inscribed  on  that  of  Eu- 
rope in  characters  of  blond.  The  day  after  arriv- 
ing at  Brueeelt^  then,  I  went  to  it." 

Hotv  much  of  this,  one  cannot  fail  lo  ask, 
with  that  unlucky  knowledge  of  the  aothor's 
character  which  a  perusal  of  hia  works  will 
force  upon  one,  how  much  of  this  is  true  1 
It  certainly  is  doubtful  that  Alexander  Du 
mas's  rather,  the  general  who  must  have 
been  killed  in  Italy  when  his  son  was  scarce 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  should  have  dis- 
coursed much  to  the  lad  regarding  the 
character  of   Bonaparte.*    It  certainly  is 
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in  a  satisfactory  piece  of  evl- 
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impossible  that  Kinr  Joachim  could  hare 
spent  much  time  at  Vitlera-Coteret  arguing 
with  Master  Alexander  with  regard  to  tbi 
merits  of  the  Emperor.  Public  bosinen, 
and  his  absence  on  military  duly  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Russia,  and  in  hit  kingdom  of 
Naples,  must  clearly  hare  prevented  Mural 
from  very  intimate  conversation  with  ibe 
little  boy  who  was  to  become  so  famous  a 
dramatic  author.  With  regard  to  Marshal 
Rrune  we  cannot  be  so  certain  :  let  us  give 
our  author  full  benefit  of  all  Ihe  chances  in 
hia  favor.  The  rest  of  bis  evidence  is  no 
doubt  true  in  the  main,  and  is  told,  as  ihe 
reader  we  fancy  will  allow,  with  gteai  live- 
IbeM  and  an  air  of  much  truth.  It  is  a  pity 
sometimes,  therefore,  that  a  man  sboald 
have  a  dramatic  tarn:  for  out  impressioi 
on  reading  this  brilliant  little  episode  re- 
garding Napoleon,  instead  of  being  perfect- 
ly satisfactory,  was  to  try  and  ascertain 
whether  he  had  passed  through  Vi)ler» 
Coteret  on  his  road  to  the  army :  thea, 
whether  he  had  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  at  what  timet  And  though — Tailing 
in  certain  decisivd  proofs — we  are  happy  to 
leave  M.  Dumas  in  possession  of  the  held 
(or  road)  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not,  we  are 
forced  to  say,  without  strong  auspicion  and 
uncertainty. 

From  bis  account  ofNapoleon,  let  us  lam 
to  our  author's  description  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  three  hours  wQ  had  passed  through  the  Gas 
forest  of  Soignfies,  and  arrived  at  Mont  Sainl- 
Jean.  Here  the  cicerones  come  '.o  attend  you, 
all  saying  that  they  were  the  guides  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  One  ofthe  guide*  is  an  Englishman 
patented  by  his  ^vernment,  and  wearing  a  me- 
dal as  a  commimwiaiaire.  If  any  Frenchman 
wish  lo  see  the  fi'ld  of  battle  the  poor  devil  dott 
not  even  offer  himself,  being  habituated  to  re- 
ceive from  them  pretty  severe  rebuffs.  On  the 
other  hand  he  has  all  the  practice  of  the 
Bnglish. 

■*  We  took  the  first  guide  that  came  to  hand. 
I  had  with  nie  an  excellent  plan  of  the  battle, 
by  the  Duke  of  Elchinffen  (who  it 
"  crossing  his  patemEU  sabre  with 
Liie  yiLui^n  [fi  the  Arabs),  and  o^ed  at  once  lo 
be  led  to  the  monument  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Had  I  walked  a  hundred  steps  farther,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  ofa  guide,  for  it  is  the 
first  thing  you  see  al'ter  crossiag  the  farm  of  Hoot 
SatntJean. 

deace  occurs  to  u<i.  In  aaotber  volume  of  M.  Da- 
mas,  wefind  thefollowinapsMaiw; 

'"lam  the  son,'  saidl.  'ofGeneral  Aleiaodef 
Dams:!,  the  same  who.  bein^  taken  prisoner  al  Ti- 
rrntnm,  In  violslion  of  the  lawi  of  hoRPilslity  w» 
poisoned  al  Brindisi  wi:b  MauscourtaDd  DolumieD. 
This  happened  at  the  same  liFiie  that  Caracciolowaj 
banged  in  the  bay  of  Naples." 

Caracciolo  wa.i  hanged  iu  [heyear  )79d;  Oeneni 
Dnmas  waipiiisiiDedin  Ihesame  rear:  hhson  was 
scarcely  twelve  ysars  old  in  1615,  and  perfectly  re- 
members how  his  fiuber  used  loenneNafoleoti' I 
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r  I  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell,  airuck  in 
eboulder  while  charging  chivalrouely,  hie 
ki  io  hii  hand,  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment.  It 
iia  tort  of  round  pyramid,  eome  hundred  and 
SSij  feet  high,  whicn  yau  ascend  by  means  of  a 
nit  cat  in  the  ground  and  supported  by  plankB. 
The  eanh  of  which  the  hill  ii  Tormed  waa  taken 
[toiD  the  mil  over  which  it  looks,  and  tlie  aspect 
rflhe  Geld  of  battle  la  id  consequence  somewhat 
(banged;  the  ravine  Inlhie  place  poseeseingan 
ibra^en  which  it  had  not  originally.  On  the 
lumoiit  of  this  pyramid  is  a  coloeeal  lion  (the 
ttil  of  which  our  soldiers  on  their  return  from 
Aniwerp  would,  had  they  not  been  prevented, 
haw  cut  off)j  which  has  one  paw  placed  on  a 
btdl,uid  with  ita  head  turned  to  the  east  menaces 
Fmirce.    From  this  platTonn,  rtHind  the  lion's 

CMtal,  you  look  upoD  the  whole  SeM  of  battle 
1  Bnune  L'Allend  and  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  the  division  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to 
lit  wood  of  Frichermont,  whence  Blucner  and 
IntPnusiani  iasued;  and  from  Waterloo,  which 
lisigirenitsntinie  to  the  battle  no  doubt  because 
Ihc  rout  of  the  English  was  stopped  at  that  vil- 
luf,  to  Quaire  Bra*  where  Wellington  slept 
titer  the  defeat  ofLigny,  and  the  wood  of  Bossu 
iriiere  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  Froir 
tbii  elevated  potat  we  awoke  all  rhe  shadows. 
isd  noise  and  smoke,  which  have  been  extin- 
piiihed  for  flve-and -twenty  years,  and  were  pre- 
NDi  at  the  battle.  Yonder,  a  little  above  La 
Elave  Saiote,  and  at  a  place  where  some  farm 
hiildings  have  since  been  erected,  Welling- 
i»a  stood  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  lean- 
'»g  Rgaiost  a  beech,  which  an  Englishman 
iltenrerde  bonght  fdr  two  hundred  francs.  At 
iLe  tame  time  fell  Sir  Thomas  Picton  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  regiment  Near  this 
•pot  are  the  monuments  of  Gordon  and  the  Ha- 
DorariaDG ;  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  is  the  pla- 
teaa  of  Mont  Saint -Jean,  which  would  be  about 
u  hi^h  as  the  monumenta  which  we  have  just 
■entioDed,  were  itnot  that  for  the  space  of  about 
two  acres  around  this  spot,  a  layer  of  ten  feet  of 
ttrih  has  been  taken  away  in  order  to  form  the 
WL  It  waa  on  this  point,  on  the  possession  of 
which  depended  the  gain  of  the  day,  thalfor  three 
hniti  the  main  strus^le  of  the  battle  took  place. 
Hoe  took  place  the  charse  of  the  1200  cuiras- 
aera  and  dragoons  of  KellerinBnn  and  Milhaud. 
Panoed  by  these  from  aquare  to  square,  Wel- 
WtoD  only  owed  his  safely  to  the  impassability 
aTok  soldiers,  who  let  themselves  he  poignardad 
Uibeir  post,  and  fell  to  the  number  of  10,000 
wiihoot  jrielding  a  step;  whilst  their  general, 
ban  in  hiseyes,  and  his  watch  in  his  hand,  ga ther- 
(dfrethhopein  caleulatina  thai  it  would  require 
two  hours  more  of  actual  time  to  kill  what 
■nained  of  hia  men.  Now  in  one  hour  he^ 
pwted  Blocher,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  Night: 
aaecond  auxiliary  of  whose  aid  he  was  certain, 
™»!d  Grouchy  prevent  the  first  ally  from  com- 
Ug  to  hia  aid.  To  conclude,  yonder  oq  the  pla- 
fna,  and  louchinff  the  high-road,  are  the  build- 
||Wof  La  Maye  Sointe,  thrice  taken  and  retaken 
n  Hm,  who  bad  in  these  three  attacks  five 
wneslalled  under  him. 
"How,  tumii^  our  legards  towards  France, 


on  your  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
wood,  the  farm  of  Hougoumont,  which  Napoleon 
ordered  Jerome  not  to  abandon  were  he  and  all 

_. . . .  perish  there.    In  face  of  us  la  the 

farm  or  Belle  Alliance,  from  which  Napoleon, 
having  quitted  the  observatory  at  Monplaisir, 
watciied  the  battle  for  two  hours,  calling  on 
Grouchy  to  five  him  hia  living  battalions,  as 
Augustus  did  on  Varres,  for  his  dead  legions. 
To  the  led  is  the  ravine  where  Cambronne,  when 
called  upon  to  sur^nder,  replied,  not  with  the 
words  Ija  garde  meart  (for  in  our  rage  to  poet- 
ize every  thing,  we  have  attributed  (o  hiin  a 
phrase  which  no  never  used),  but  with  a  sin^e 
expression  of  the  barrack-room  much  more  fierce 
and  energetic,  thoush  not  perhaps  so  genteel. 
'  fine,  in  front  of  all  this  hne  was  the  high  road 
Brussels,  and  at  the  place  where  the  road 
!s  slightly,  the  spectator  will  distingulah  the 
reme  point  to  which  Napoleon  advanr«d, 
when  seeing  Blucher's  Prussiana  (for  whom 
Wellington  was  looking  so  eagerly)  debouch 
from  the  wood  of  Frichermont,  he  cried,  'Oh, 
here's  Grouchy  at  last,  and  the  battle's  ours.'  it 
was  his  last  cry  of  hope:  in  another  hour  that  of 
Sauve  qui  petit  sounded  from  all  aides  in  bis 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  in  further  detail 
plain  of  so  many  bloody  recollcGlioiiL  over 
the  ms«mUe  of  which  we  have  just  casta  glance, 
will  descend  the  pyramid,  and  lo  the  direction  of 
Brai&e  L'Allend  and  Frichermont,  will  take  the 
Neville  road  wluch  conducts  to  Hougoumont.  It 
will  be  Ibund  jnst  as  it  was  when,  called  away 
by  Napoleon  at  three  o'clock,  Jerome  quitted  it. 
It  is  battered  by  the  twelve  guns  which  General 
Foy  brought  down  to  the  prince.  Ii  looks  as  if 
the  work  of  ruin  had  been  done  but  yesterday, 
for  no  one  has  ropaired  the  ravages  of  the  shot. 
Thus  you  will  be  shown  the  stone  where  Prince 
Jerome,  conducted  by  the  same  guide  whom  he 
had  employed  before,  came  to  sit:  another  Ma- 
riusonthe  ruins  of  another  Carlhage. 

**irthe  corn  is  down  you  may  go  across  th) 
fields  from  Hougoumont  to  Monplaisir  where  Na- 
poleon's observatory  was,  and  fromihe  observatory 
to  the  house  ofLacoalo,  the  Emperor's  guide,  to 
which,  tbtice  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  Napoleon 
returned  from  Belle  Alliance.  It  was  at  ■  fi-w 
jards  from  this  house,  and  seated  on  a  little  emi- 
iience  commanding  the  field  of  battle,  that  Napo- 
leon received  Jerome  whom  he  hod  sent  for,  and 
who  joined  him  at  Uiree  in  the  allernoon.  The 
prince  sat  down  on  the  Emperor's  \etl,  and  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  on  his  right,  and  Ney  was  sent  for, 
who  soon  Joined  them.  Napoleon  had  by  him  a 
bottle  of  BordeBuz  wine,  and  a  full  glass  which  he 
put  every  now  and  then  mechanically  to  his  lips ; 
and  when  Jerome  and  Ney  arrived  he  smiled  (for 
they  were  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and  he 
loved  to  see  his  soldiers  thus),  and  still  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  field  sent  for  three  glasses  to  La- 
coslo's  house,  one  for  Soult,  one  for  Ney,  and  one 
for  Jerome.  There  were  but  two  glasses  left,  how- 
ever, each  of  which  the  Emperor  filled  and  gave 
to  a  marshal,  then  he  gave  his  own  to  Jerome. 

•J  Then  with  that  soft  voice  of  his,  which  he 
knew  so  well  bow  to  use  upon  occasiort,  ■  Ney,  my 
brave  Ney,'  said  be,  ttumiag  bim  for  the  first  time 
since  bis  lelum  from  Elba,  '  tbou  wilt  take  the 
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12,000  men  o?  MJlhaud  and  Kcllerminn ;  thou  wilt 
wait  until  nif  old  gmmblers  have  fbund  thee ;  thou 
wilt  give  the  cmipde  boutoir;  and  then  if  Grouchy 
arrives  the  day  ii  oara.     Go.' 

Ncy  weDI,  and  gare  the  ciup  de  dovtoir;  bat 
Grouchy  ncvur  ceme. 

"  Pram  Uiia  yon  should  take  the  road  to  Oe. 
nappes  and  Brussels  Hcrass  th?  farm  of  Belle  Al- 
liance, wFjere  Bliicher  and  Wellington  met  after 
the  battle  ;  and  following  the  road,  you  prcaently 
come  to  the  laat  point  to  whictrtJapoleon  advanced, 
ftnd  wliere  he  saw  that  it  was  not  Qroucliy  bnt 
Blucher  who  was  coming  up,  like  Deaaix  at  Ma- 
rengo, to  gain  a  lo^t  battle.  Fifty  yarda  off  the 
right  you  stand  in  the  very  spot  occupied  by  the 
rqiiare  inlo  which  Napoleon  flung  himself,  and 
where  tie  did  all  he  could  to  die.  Each  £nglls)j 
volley  carried  sway  whirie  ranks  round  about  him; 
and  at  the  head  of  each  new  rank  aa  it  formed, 
Napoleon  pticed  hiineolf:  his  brother  Jerome  from 
behind  endeavoring  in  vain  to  draw  him  back, 
while  a  brave  Coralcan  officer,  General  Campi, 
came  forward  with  equal  coolness  each  time,  and 
placed  himself  and  his  horse  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  enemy's  batteries.  At  laat,  aflor  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  carnage,  Napoleon  turned 
round  to  his  brother:  '' It  appears,'  said  he,  *lhat 
death  will  have  none  of  ue  as  yet.  Jerome,  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  I  am  aorry  lo  have 
known  thee  so  late.'  With  this,  giving  liis  hand 
to  his  brother,  he  mounted  a  horse  that  was 
brought  him,  passed  like  a.  miracle  through  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  arriving  at  Gunappos,  tried  for 
a  niom'nlto  rally  the  army.  Seeing  his  cffortB 
were  vain,  he  got  on  horseback  again,  and  arrived 
at  Laon  on  the  night  of  the  lO-mb. 

"  Pive-and-twenty  years  have  passed  away  since 
that  cpocli,  and  it  is  only  now  tliat  France  begins 
to  comprehead  that  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  this 
defeat  was  necessary:  though  still  profoundly  en- 
raged and  humiliated  that  nhe  should  have  been 
marked  out  as  the  victim.  In  looking  too,  round 
this  field  where  so  many  Spartans  fell  fbr  her ;  the 
Orange  pyramid  in  tPie  midst  of  it,  iha  tombs  of 
Gordon  and  the  Hanoverians  round  about;  you 
look  in  vain  for  a  atone,  a  ctom,  or  an  insenplion 
to  recall  our  country.  It  is  becsuse,  one  day,  God 
will  call  her  tn  resumo  the  work  of  universal  ddi. 
verance  commenced  by  Bonaparte  and  interrupted 
by  Napoleon, — and  then,  the  work  done,  we  will 
turn  the  head  ofthe  Nassau  idon  towards  Europe, 
and  all  will  be  said." 

ir  in  fnture  ages,  when  the  French  uBtion 
have  played  the  pait  of  liberators  of  the 
world  (which  it  aeems  they  mJl  play  wheth< 
er  the  world  aalts  them  or  not),  it  will  be 
any  accommodation  to  France,  that  the  tail 
of  ihe  Lion  of  Nassau  should  be  turned  tc 
wards  that  country,  according  to  Dutnaa' 
notable  plan,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  indulg- 
ing her  in  bo  very  harmless  a  fancy.  Con- 
Jueror  never  surely  put  forward  a  less  sel- 
sh  wish  than  this.  Meanwhile  the  English 
reader  will  be  pleased,  we  think,  with  M. 
Dnmas's  lively  and  picturesque  description 
of  the  ground  of  this  famous  field :  which 
is  written  too,  as  we  believe,  with  not  too 


much  acrimony,  and  with  justice  in  the 
main.  As  for  the  derovU  of  the  English  be- 
ing stopped  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  the 
tears  ofthe  duke  as  he  wna  ehasse  from  one 
square  to  another — these  and  other  points 
stated  we  leave  to  be  judged  by  military 
anthorities,  having  here  no  call  to  contra 
diet  them.  But  what  may  be  said  honestly 
with  regard  to  the  author,  without  stopping' 
to  question  his  details,  is,  that  his  feeling 
is  manly,  and  not  unkindly  towards  his  ene- 
my ;  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  llnd  French- 
men at  last  begin  to  write  in  this  way-  He 
is  beaten,  and  wants  to  have  his  revea|te  : 
every  generous  spirit  they  any  wishes  the 
tame :  and  the  sentiment  is  what  is  called 
"alUair." 

But  suppose  Dumas  has  bis  revenge  aad 
beats  the  English,  let  him  reflect  that  the 
English  will  want  their  chance  again  :  and 
that  we  may  go  on  murdering  each  other 
for  ever  and  ever  unless  we  stop  somewhere: 
and  why  not  nowaswellaaonafutureday  1 
Promismg  mutually  (and  oh,  what  a  comfort 
would  it  be  to  hear  Waterloo  no  longer 
talked  of  after  dinner !)  not  to  boast  any 
moreofthevictory  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  not  to  threaten  revenge  for  it  on  the 
other. 

Here  wc  have  another  instance  of  abaard 
warlike  spirit. 

■■  The  court  of  Berlin  nerar  allows  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape  of  showing  its  envious  and  anli> 
revolulionarv  hatred  of  France.  France  on  ber 
side  takes  Waterloo  to  heart ;  so  that,  with  a  little 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  L'ilher 
country,  matters  may  be  arranged  lo  every  body's 
Baliafaction. 

"  For  ourselven,  who  have  faith  in  the  future,  we 
wonld  propose  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  insread  of 
that  ridiculous  partcarte  which  is  used  as  the  aniw 
of  revolutionary  France,  to  emblazon  the  escut- 
cheon ofour  country  in  the  following  way : 

"  In  the  first  quarter,  the  Gallic  cock  with  which 
wc  took  Rome  and  Delphi. 

"  In  the  second.  Napoleon's  eagle  with  which 
wc  took  Cairo,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Moa- 

"In  the  third,  CI>arlemBgne's  bees  with  which 
'  we  took  Saxony,  Spain,  and  Lombardy. 

"In  the  fourtli,  the  fie ur-de-lys  of  Saint  Louis 
with  which  we  took  Jerusalem,  ManGOurah,  Tunis, 
,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Algiers. 

"  Then  wo  should  lake  a  motto,  which  wc  would 
try  to  keep  betrer  than  William  of  Holland  did  his 

"  Deui  dedii,  Deus  iabU, 
and  we  should  just  have  the  finest  escutcheon  in 
the  world." 

You  rob  a  man  of  bis  purse :  you  are 
seized  by  a  posse  of  constahbs  whom  the 
man  calls,  and  obliged  to  ^ive  up  the  purse, 
being  transported  or  whipped  very  likely 
for  your  pams.    '  Rome,  Delphi,  Jerusalem, 
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VienDa,*  and  the  rest,  are  bo  many  inetan- 
Mi  of  the  syatem :  bnt  though  religion  is 
always  commendable,  it  n  surely  in  this  Id- 
ttance  misapplied ;  nor  has  (he  footpad 
who  cries  "Money  or  yonr  life,"  much 
right  to  aay  Dew  dedit  as  he  pockets  the 
coin.  Let  M.  Dumas,  a  man  of  the  pen,  ex- 
pose the  Tninglories  of  these  hectoring 
practitioners  of  the  sword,  and  correct  them 
u  one  witb  his  great  aothority  might  do  : 
correcting  in  futnre  editions  such  incendia- 
ry passages  as  that  quoted  abore,  and  of 
which  the  commencement,  a  manifesl  pro- 
tocatioD  to  the  Prnsaians,  might  provoki 
"  woes  annum  bered,"  were  the  latter  to  take 
the  hint. 

As  soon  as  he  enters  thcPrassian  territo- 
ry, oar  author  looks  about  him  with  a  very 
eautioaa  air, 'and  smartly  reprehends  the 
well'knowD  tyranny  of  "  his  Majesty  Fred- 
erick William." 

"  We  uriTsd  in  the  coach-ysTd  just  as  the  horaea 
were  pat  to.  There  were  luck;  places  in  the  in- 
terior, which  I  took,  and  was  putting  my  ticket  into 
mj  pocket,  when  my  friend  M.  Poulain  told  me  in 
tbe  first  place  to  read  it. 

"For  the  convenience  of  tnvellera,  it  is  written 
ia  German  and  ^vnch,  I  found  that  I  had  the 
fcocth  place  in  ihe  coach,  and  that  I  was  fortiidden 
la  change  places  with  my  neighbor,  even  with  the 
cooaent  of  the  latter.  This  discipline  altcuether 
nilitary,  acquainted  me,  even  more  than  did  tbe 
iaiemal  jargon  of  the  postilion,  that  we  were  about 
to  enter  the  possessions  of  his  Uajesty  Frederick 
WiUian. 

■I  embraced  M.  Poolain,  and  at  the  appointed 
kvweseti^. 

■As  [Jtad  a  comer  place,  the  tyranny  of  his 
Msjestj  tbe  King  of  Prussia  did  not  appear  altoN- 
Iher  tnsupportable,  and  I  must  cootess  that  I  fell 
u  pnfoundly  asleep  S4  if  we  had  been  travelling 
m  lbs  fteest  country  in  the  world.  At  about  three 
^dock,  however,  that  is  to  say,  just  at  daybreak,  I 
wasawakeoend  by  the  stoppage  of  tha  carria^s. 

"1  tbonght  at  first  some  accident  must  have 
faappeoed ;  that  we  were  either  on  a  bank  or  in 
the  mod;  and  put  my  head  oat  of  window.  I 
was  mklaken  regarding  the  accident,  nothing  of 
Ibe  kind  had  happened.  We  were  standing 
alooe  upon  the  finest  ro&d  possible. 

'  I  took  my  billet  out  of  my  pocket  I  read  it 
MO  more  earefnlly  throuch :  and  having  ascer- 
tained ihat  1  was  not  Ibrbiddea  to  address  roy 
aeigbbor,  I  asked  him  bow  long  we  had  been 
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'  'About  twenty  minutes,'  he  said. 

"'And  may  I,  without  indiscretion,' I  rejoined, 
'tike  Ihe  liberty  to  ask  why  we  are  stopping?' 

" '  We  are  waiting.' 

■"Oh,  we  are  waiting:  and  what  are  we  wait- 
avfivT 

''  We  are  waiting  for  the  time* 

■'What  timer 

"Tbe  time  when  we  have  the  right  to  arrive.' 

■"Tlwre  is  then  a  fixed  hour  for  arriving  1' 

"  Envy  diiog  ia  fixed  in  Prusaia.' 
13 


"'And  if  we  arrived  before  the  hourT 

" '  The  conductor  would  be  punished.' 

"'And  if  after?* 

■* '  He  would  be  pnniahed  in  like  manner.' 

" '  Upon  my  word  the  arrangement  is  aatis- 
factory.' 

" '  Every  thine  is  Baiiafactory  in  Prussia.' 

"Ibowed  in  token  of  assent,  tori  would  not  for 
the  world  have  contradicted  a  gentleman  whose 
political  convictions  seemed  to  be  so  firm.  My 
approbalioii  seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure, 
and  emboldened  by  that,  and  by  his  polite  ana 
succinct  manner  of  anawering  my  former  ques- 
tions, I  was  encouraged  to  put  aome  new  ones. 

'' '  I  beg  pardon,  air,'  continued  I, '  but  will  you 
favor  meliy  statios  at  what  hour  the  conductor 
ought  Is  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapetle.' 

" '  At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five,' 

" '  But  suppose  his  watch  goes  slow  V 

" '  Watches  never  go  slow  in  Pruaaia.' 

"  'Have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  circum- 
stance lo  me  if  you  please.' 

"'It  is  very  simple.' 

" '  Let  us  see  T 

■"The  conductor  has  before  him,  in  hia  place, 
a  clock  locked  up  in  a  cose,  and  thatis  regulated 
by  the  clock  at  tbe  Diligence  office.  He  knows 
at  what  hour  he  ought  to  arrive  at  this  or  that 
town,  and  presses  or  delays  his  postilions  accord- 
ingly, ao  that  he  may  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
exactly  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.' 

" '  r  am  sorry  to  be  so  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, air  ;  but  your  politeness  Is  such  that  I  must 
venture  on  one  question  more.' 

"'Well,  sir  P 

'"  Weil,  sir,  with  all  these  precautions,  how 
happens  it  that  we  are  forced  to  wait  nowT 

"  '  It  ia  moat  probably  because  the  conductor 
did  as  you  did,  fell  aaleep ;  and  the  postilion  pro- 
fited of  this,  and  went  quicker.' 

"*0h  that's  it,  ia  it?  Well  then  I  think  i  will 
take  advantage  of  the  delay  and  get  out  of  the 
coach.' 

" '  People  never  get  out  of  the  coach  in  Frus- 

" '  That's  hard,  certainly.    I  wanted  to  look  at 
yonder  cnstle  on  your  side  of  the  road.' 
"'  That  ia  the  castle  of  Bmmaburg.' 
" '  What  was  the  caaile  of  Emmaburg  ?' 
" '  The  place  where  the  nocturnal  adventure 
ok  place  between  Eginhard  and  Emma.' 
"  •  Indeed !    will  you  have  the  kindness    to 
change  places  with  me,  and  let  me  look  at  tbe 
caatle  from  your  sidel' 

" '  I  would  with  pleasure,  but  we  are  not  al- 
lowed lo  change  placea  in  Prussia.' 
"  >  Pesie !  I  nad  forgotten  that,'  said  I. 
" '  Cm  tiaples  de  Franzis,  il  lire  tritpavardt,' 
id,  without  unclosing  his  eyes,  a  fat  German. 
who  sat  gravely  in  a  corner  opposite  to  me,  ana 
who  had  not  opened    hia  lips   since   we    leH 
Litge. 

" '  What  was  that  yon  aaid,  sir  ?'  said  I,  turn- 
ing briskly  round  towards  him,  and  not  over  well 
aatiafied  with  his  observaiioo. 
Cke  tU  tit  rien,  cM  tor*.' 
You  do  very  well  to  aleep,  air.  Butlrecom- 
mend  you  not  to  dream  out  loud :  do  you  under- 
stand me?  Or  if  you  do  dream,  dream  in  yonr 
native  kuigiuce,' " 
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Wa  have  given  this  "tory  at  full  lenglh, 
not  because  it  is  trae,  which  il  certainty  is 
not  j  or  because  if  it  were  true,  the  truth 
would  be  worth  knowing:  but  as  &  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  book-making,  which  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  any  less  ex- 
perienced workman  than  the  great  drama- 
tist Alexander  Dumas.  The  reader  won't 
fail  to  see,  how  that  pretty  little  drama  is 
arranged,  and  the  personages  kept  up.  Mark 
the  easy  air  which  the  great  traveller  as- 
sumes in  putting  his  questions;  the  coot, 
sneering  politeness,  which,  as  a  member  of 
the  Great  Nation,  he  is  authorized  to  as- 
sume when  tnterrouatinga  subject  of  "hie 
Majesty  Frederick  William."  What  point 
there  is  in  those  brief  cutting  questions! 
what  meekness  in  the  poor  Uerman's  re- 
plies! All  the  world  is  on  the  laugh,  while 
the  great  Frenchman  is  playing  his  man  ofl*; 
and  every  now  and  then  he  turns  round  to 
bis  audience  with  a  knowing  wink  and  a 
grin,  bidding  us  be  delighted  with  the  ab- 
■nrdities  of  this  fellow.  He  wonders  that 
there  should  be  a  fized  hour  for  a  coach  to 
nn-ive.  Why  should  there  1  Coaches  do 
not  arrive  at  fixed  hours  in  France.  There 
they  are  contented  with  a  dirty  diligence 
(as  our  friend,  the  JVaturforscker,  called  it 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Review),  and, 
after  travelling  three  miles  an  hour,  to  ar- 
rive some  time  or  other.  As  conches  do  not 
arrive  at  stated  hours  in  France,  why  should 
they  in  any  other  countries  T  If  four  miles 
an  hour  are  good  enough  for  a  Frenchman, 
ought  they  not  to  satisfy  a  German  forsoothi 
This  is  point  one.  A  very  similar  joke  was 
In  the  Debaia  newspaper  in  September; 
wherein,  speaking  of  German  railroads  and 
engineers,  the  Debata  said,  "  at  least,  with- 
out depreciating  the  German  engineers  in 
the  least,  they  will  concede  that  nbout  rail- 
roads our  engineers  must  naturally  know 
more  than  they  do."  To  be  sure  there  is 
ten  times  as  much  railroad  in  Germany  as 
in  Prance  j  but  are  the  French  writers 
called  upon  to  know  this  fact  1  or  if  known, 
to  depreciate  their  own  institutions  in  con- 
aequencel  No,  no:  and  so  M.Dumas  does 
well  to  grin  and  sneer  at  the  German- 
See  how  he  follows  the  fellow  up  with 
killing  sarcasms  I  You  arrive  at  a  certain 
hour,  do  you1  and  what  is  this  hour,  certe 
hevrt,  this  absurd  hour,  at  which  the  dili- 
gence comes  In  \  He  is  prepared  to  find 
somethiug  comic  even  in  that.  Then  he  is 
facetious  about  the  timekeeper:  a  thing 
that  must  be  ridiculous,  because,  as  we  pre- 
sume, a  French  conductor  does  not  use 
one.  And,  finally,  in  order  to  giv«  the 
Frenchman  an  opportunity  to  show  bis  con- 
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rage  as  he  has  before  exhibited  his  wit,  t 
fat  German  placed  expressly  in  a  cornei 
wakes  just  at  the  proper  moment  and  soya 
!l  etre  trea  pavarda  It  Frames.  Vocs  ditsi 
MoMaiEaal  says  Alexander  wilh  a  scowl, 
turning  round  mvemau  towards  the  GermaD 
and  so,  his  points  being  made,  the  postilior 
cries  Varteartt,  and  off  they  go.  It  is  jusi 
like  the  Forte  Saint  Martin.  If  the  posti- 
lion did  not  cry  forwards,  or  Buridan  die 
not  appear  with  his  dagger  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, the  whole  scene  would  have  beer 
spoiled.  Of  course,  then,  Buridan  is  warned 
by  the  call-boy,  and  is  waiting  nt  the  slips, 
to  rush  on  at  the  required  moment. 

No  reader  will  have  been  so  simple,  wc 
imagine,  as  to  fancy  this  story  contain*  a 
■ingle  word  of  truth  in  it ;  or  that  Dumat 
held  the  dialogue  which  he  ha's  written  j  oi 
that  the  German  really  did  cry  out,  et 
Frame,  die. :  quiet  old  Germans  do  nol 
speak  French  in  their  sleep,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  great  fierce  swaggering 
Frenchmen  who  sit  with  them  in  coaches: 
above  all,  Germans  do  not  say  cA«  affre  and 
il  itre.  FrincK  Germans  do :  that  is,  Bru- 
nei and  LevassoT  speak  on  the  stage  an, 
when  called  upon  to  represent  Blum  or 
Friiz  in  the  play;  just  as  they  say,  "yase" 
and  "  godem"  by  way  of  English.  Nay,  so 
ignorant  are  the  French  generally  or  the 
German  language,  that  unless  the  character 
were  called  Blum  or  Fritz,  and  said  cAe  affre^ 
and  so  on,  no  one  would  know  that  the  per- 
sonage was  a  German  at  all.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  have  them  in  that  way:  but 
let  not  M.  Dumas  fancy  that  Germans  say 
cAeajfrein  their  own  country,  any  more  than 
that  Eean  (whose  life  he  wrote  in  hia  tra- 
gedy, which  he  says  was  very  popular  in 
Germany)  was  banished  to  Botany  Bay  by 
the  Prince  Regent  for  making  love  to  hi* 
Royal  Highness's  mistress. 

They  say,  and  with  some  reason,  that  we 
have  obtained  for  ourselves  the  hatred  of 
Europe,  by  our  contemptuous  assumption 
of  superiority  in  our  frequent  travels:  but 
is  it  truth,  or  is  it  mere  national  prejudice  1 
It  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  French  away 
from  home  are  even  more  proud  of  country 
than  we:  certainly  more  loud  in  their  as- 
sertions of  superiority;  and  with  a  pride 
far  more  ferocious  in  its  demeanor.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  barm  for  any  yeang 
British  traveller  who  may  be  about  to  make 
his  first  tour  filled  with  prejudices,  and 
what  is  called  patriotism,  to  read  well  tfaa 
above  dialogue,  and  draw  a  moral  there- 
from. Let  nim  remark  how  Dumas,  wiah- 
tng  to  have  a  moat  majestic  air,  in  reality 
cuts  a  most  ridicolouB  figure :  letbimallaw 
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how  mean  tha  FreDchmnn'i  afieetntioDi  or 
fuperiority  are,  his  contempt  for  Jordan  aa 
compared  with  "Abnnaand  Pharphar,"  and 
bii  acorn  for  the  usages  of  the  country 
which  he  is  entering,  for  its  coaches,  its 
■Banners,  and  men :  and,  having  remarked 
ibat  all  these  airs  which  the  Frenchman 
gives  himself  resnit  from  stupid  conceit  on 
bis  part,  that  he  often  brags  of  superiority 
in  cases  where  he  is  manifestly  inferior, 
and  is  proud  merely  of  ignorance  and  dul- 
nest  (which  are,  after  all,  not  matters  to  be 
proud  of) :  perhaps  having  considered  these 
points  in  the  Frenchman's  conduct,  the 
joun^  Britoa  will  take  care  to  shape  his 
own  so  as  to  avoid  certain  similar  failings 
in  which,  abroad,  his  countrymen  are  said 
to  fall. 

From  Aix-)a-Chapelle  the  adventurous 
trareller  goes  to  Cologne,  and  thence  actu- 
ally all  the  way  up  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg  : 
risitingCoblentz,  May ence, Frankfort,  Mon- 
beim,  and  Baden.  That  he  has  not  much 
to  My  regarding  these  places  may  he  sup- 
posed ;  for  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hoari  were  devoted  to  each  city,  and  with 
all  the  "preparatory  studies"  possible,  two 
ortbtee  hours  will  hardly  enable  a  man  to 
find  any  thing  new  in  places  which  are  ex- 
plored by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travel- 
lers every  seasOD.  Hence,  as  he  has  to  Gil 
two  volumes  with  nn  account  of  his  five 
dtjri'  journey,  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
biitory  and  romance  wherewith  to  fill  hie 
pagee:  now  giving  a  description  of  the 
rrench  armies  on  the  Rhine,  now  amplify- 
ing a  legend  from  the  guide-book  :  and 
ihoagb,  as  maybe  supposed,  he  Frenchifies 
the  tales,  whatever  they  may  be,  wo  are 
boand  to  say  that  his  manner  of  relating 
them  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  amusing  i  and 
that  the  hours  pass  by  no  means  disagreea- 
bly as  we  listen  to  the  energetic,  fanciful, 
•iolenl  French  chronicler.  For  the  telling 
of  leoenda,  as  already  shown  ih  the  notice 
of  MTDumas'a  book  about  Crimea  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  Review,  the  dramatic  turn 
of  the  traveller's  mind  is  by  no  means  dis- 
•j'lntageous :  but  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
eommon  life,  on  which  he  occasionally  con- 
JtKends  to  speak,  one  is  forced  to  receive 
biaaMertioDS  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  : 
uj,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  disbelieve 
wenr  one  of  them. 

We  have  given  one  specimen  in  the  Dili- 
genee  dialogue,  and  could  extract  many 
oibers  as  equally  apocryphal.  For  in- 
■^Dce,  there  is  «  long  story  to  bear  out  a 
diKOvery  made  by  M.  Dumas  that  there  is 
M  tuch  lAtng  u  bread  in  Germany.  Now 
viih  all  respect  for  genius,  we  most  take 
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leave  to  say  that  this  statement  is  a  pure 
lib;  a  fib  like  the  coach-conversation;  b 
lib  like  the  adventure  at  Liege,  where  Du- 
mas says  they  would  give  him  nothing  to 
eat  because  they  mistook  him  for  a  Fla- 
mand  ;  a  fib  like  the  history  of  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen whom  he  meets  at  Bonn, and  whom 
he  leaves  drunk  amidst  fourteen  empty  bot- 
tles of  Jobflnnisberger  and  Champagne,  and 
whom  he  finds  on  board  the  steamer  on  b 
future  day,  where  he  causes  them  to  drink 
fourteen  bottles  more.  The  story  ia  too 
long  to  extract,  but  such  is  the  gist  of  it. 
One  of  the  Engliahmen  he  calls  Lord  B— , 
the  other  Sir  Patrick  Warden.  He  describes 
them  as  always  on  the  river  between  May- 
eace  and  Cologne,  always  intoxicated,  and 
drinking  dozens  of  Johannisberger.  It  ia 
always  in  novels  that  Johannisberger  ia 
drunk  in  this  way  ;  it  is  only  great  French 
dramatists  thai  fall  in  with  these  tipsy  ec- 
centric Anglais:  the  wonder  is  that  be  did 
not  set  them  boxing  after  their  wine,  bb  all 
French  Englishmen  do. 

At  Manheim  there  were  historical  souve- 
nirs which  were  of  no  sin  all  interest  to  the 
French  dramatist,  and  he  records  at  great 
length  the  history  of  Snnd.  He  visits  the 
house  where  Kotzbue  was  killed  ;  the  field 
where  Sand  was  executed  ;  and  conies  pro- 
vided from  Frankfort  with  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  ft  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Widemann,  who  can  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject. 

What  a  delighted  dramatist  must  Alexan- 
der Dumas  have  been  !  This  M.  Widemann, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  living  at  Heidelberg, 
waano  other  than  the  hereditary  executioner 
of  Baden  !  His  father  cut  offSand's  head  ; 
the  son  has  never  been  called  upon  to  exe- 
cute his  office  on  any  criminal,  but  showed 
Alexander  Dumas  the  vry  sword  with 
which  Sand  had  been  killed;  there  were 
spots  of  rust  upon  the  blade  where  the  poor 
enthusiast's  blood  had  fallen  on  it. 

"  M.  Widemann  wan  a  hund some  young  man 
of  thirty  or  two-ajitl-thirty  years  of  age.  His 
hair  wiu  blEtclc,  hid  complexion  darlc  and  bis 
whiskers  were  cut  so  as  to  surround  his  whole 
lace.  He  prueented  himself  with  perfect  ease 
and  eleganee,  and  asked  '  Wtkat  had  procived 
him  the  unexpected  honor  of  my  visit  T 

"  1  confess  thai  for  the  moment  1  had  not  a 
word  to  say  in  answer.  I  contented  myself  by 
holding  out  the  letter  of  M.  D—  — ,  which  he 
read,  and  then  aekcd,bowingagain,'In  wliai  he 
could  be  useful  to  mel  1  am  at  your  orders,' 
said  he,  *  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  my 
power.  UnTuckiU','  he  continued,  witli  a  slight 
ironical  accent, '  I  am  not  a  very  curious  execu- 
tioner, having  as  yet  executed  no  one.  Bat,  you 
must  not,  air,  be  angry  with  me  on  that  account : 
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it  it  not  mj  Tault,  it  ii  the  fault  of  these  good 
Germans  who  do  ■othing  deservicz  of  death, 
and  of  onr  excellent  Grand  Duke,  Who  pardons 

as  much  as  he  can.' 

"*  Sir,'  said  I, '  it  is  M.  le  Docteur  Widemann 
that  I  am  come  to  see ;  the  son  of  the  mnn,who 
in  accomplishing  hia  terrible  duty  on  poor  Sand, 
still  exhibited  towards  the  unhappy  young  man 
a  respect  which  might  have  compromJacutboM 
who  showed  iL' 

"'There  wa^  little  merit  in  thai,  sir.  Every 
nan  loved  and  pitifdSand;  and  cerioiiil;  if  mj 
Ihther  had  thought  any  aacri^ce  on  hia  part  could 
hare  saved  the  criminal,  h.e  would  have  cut  offhis 
light  hand  rather  tbsn  tiave  executed  the  sentence. 
But  Sand  was  condenmed,  and  it  was  uccessery 

that  he  should  Hufii;r.' 

'Tliank  you,  sir,'  answered  I,  'for 
your  politeness  in  receiving  a  visit  which  might 
nave  been  otherwise  met.  .  .  .  There 
is  one  thing  more,  which  most  be  in  your  posses- 
•ion,  and  which  I  would  like  to  sgp,  though  in  troth 
I  scarcely  know  bow  to  ask  for  iL' 

" '  And  what  is  this  one  thing  now,'  said  M. 
Widemann,  with  the  same  sarcasilc  smile  that  I 
had  before  remarked  in  him. 

"  '  Pardon  me,'  said  I,  'but  you  do  not  encou- 
rage ine  lo  make  my  demand.' 

**  He  St  once  changed  his  ejtpres-ion.  '  Pray 
excuse  me,'  said  he, '  what  is  it  yiiu  d>«tre  to  see  1 
1  shall  have  great  pleasiire  in  showing  it  to  you.' 

"  >  The  sword   with  which  Sand  was  behi-aded.' 

*'  A  deep  blush  passed  over  M.  Widenianii's  face 
aa  I  spoke:  but  shaking  his  head  as  if  to  uliake  the 
blush  away,  bs  said, 

"  '  I  will  show  it  yon,  eir,  but  yoa  will  find  it  in 
bad  condition.  Tlisnhs  bo  lo  Ood,  it  tns  not  been 
tised  for  twelve  years,  and  for  my  part  this  will  be 
the  first  lime  1  ever  sbalt  have  loiiched  it.  Had  I 
known  that  I  was  about  to  have  the  honor  of  your 
visit!  would  have  had  it  cleaned  :  but  you  know,  air, 
better  than  anyone,  that  Ibis  visit  wnsquiiti  unex- 
pected by  me.  With  these  words  he  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  much  more  embarrassed  ihsn  he 
could  be  himself.  However,  I  had  taken  the  loot- 
ish  part  and  resolved  to  pisy  it  out. 

"  In  a  moment  M.  Widirmsnn  rotnrneH,  holding 
a  large  sword  without  a  sheath.  It  was  broader  at 
the  end  than  towards  the  hitt.  The  blade  was  hol- 
low, and  contained  a  certain  quantity  ofqiiiclisilvcr, 
which  in  precipitating  itself  Avm  the  handle  to  the 
point  save  a  much  greater  force  to  the  blow.  On 
■everal  parts  ot  the  blade  there  was  a  gimd  deul 
of  mat,  for,  aa  is  known,  the  rust  slmoiti  always 
reappears,  upon  the  places  where  blood  has 
Stained. 

"  '  Here  is  the  swonJ  that  you  asked  to  see,  sir.' 

"  '  I  must  make  you  new  apologie*  for  my  indis- 
cretion, and  thank  you  once  more  for  your  com- 
plaisance,' answered  I. 

"  '  Well  sir,  if  you  consider  you  owe  mo  any 
thing  fbr  my  complaisance,  will  you  let  mo  fix  one 
condition  upon  it  V 

"  ■  And  what  is  that,  sir  V 

" '  That  is,  thst  you  will  pray  God  as  1  dot  sir, 
that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  touch  this  sword. 
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except  to  satiaTy  the  curionty  of  strangen  who  bi« 
good  enough  to  honor  with  a  visit  the  poor  housa 
of  the  executioner  of  Heidelberg.' 

"  1  saw  that  the  moment  was  come  for  me  to 
take  my  leave,  and  giving  M.  Widemann  the  pro- 
mise he  demanded,  I  saluted  and  led  him. 

**  It  was  the  first  Ume  that  in  half  an  hour's  con- 


is  ever  so  compleielvJfcoreJ  (rrmU) ! 
'   '    '       '       bole  time,  a  ainyto 


not  having  fouud  during  the  wliole 
chance  lo  take  my  revenge. 

"  NevenhetesH  1  kept  my  promise  to  M.  Wide- 
mann :  and  no  doubt  our  eommon  prayer  was  eS- 
cacioup,  for  1  have  not  heard  that  since  my  visit 
to  take  the  rust  off  hia  sword." 


With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  it  la  not  for  us  to 
speak.  But  we  may  question  the  taste  of 
the  individual  who  could  go  so  far  for  tba 
purpose  of  viewing  so  disgusting  a  relic  ; 
who  could  insult  this  unhappy  geottemaD 
(as  the  executioner  appears  to  be),  for  the 
BatisfactioD  of  scuriosity  which  was  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  brutal ;  and  who  can 
inlk  with  a  sneer  of  praying  to  the  Almighty 
that  the  poor  eieoutioner  s  band  might  be 
kept  from  blood.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  O 
Dumas,  to  talk  even  in  Melodramas  or 
Impressions  de  Voyage  about  praying  and 
killing.  Even  in  fifth  acts  of  ptaya  there 
may  be  too  much  poetic  murdering  ; 
whereby  (to  carry  out  the  Aleiandre-Du- 
matic  metaphor)  the  brightness  of  the  ima- 
gination is  stained  .  carta  rouilU  commt  on 
U  tait  reparait  prtsqut  loujouri  aux  tndroUa 
que  le  mtig  a  tache. 

However,  to  do  the  dramatist  justice,  he 
is  by  no  means  so  bloody-minded  now  as  be 
was  in  earlier  youth  :  and  he  has  grown 
more  moral  too,  and  decent,  so  that  ladies, 
skipping  such  Borgian  temptations  as  are 
noted  in  a  former  part  of  this  Review,  may, 
on  the  whole,  find  it  possible  to  read  him. 
When  time  shall  have  further  softened  aa 
emphatic  bullying  manner,  which  leads  him 
at  present  to  employ  the  largest  and  Gerceat 
words  in  place  of  simple  and  conciliating 
ones ;  and  he  shall  cease  to  set  down  aa 
armed  castles  all  the  peaceful  windmills  of 
every-day  life  ;  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
be  indebted  to  him  for  much  amusing  read- 
ing. Some  we  have  hqd  already,  as  our 
readers  know.  For  be  has  both  humor 
and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  his  hectoring 
manner  his  heart  is  both  manly  and  kind. 
And  80  schooled  down  as  we  trust  he  will 
not  fail  to  be,  we  may  look  forward  to  his 
writing  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes,  even 
more  interesting  than  those  which  he  has 
at  present  produced. 

n.jii/j"-;.*^it.»l.l'^IL' 


CHATTERTON  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

FrDin  Ihs  Honthlr  Iteittw. 

ia«  Potlicai  Works  of  Thomaa  C/tatterton, 

with  Notices  of  hU  Lift,  &c.    Two  vois. 

Cambridge. 

TaoxAs  Chatteston,  irhoee  precocious 
ircDLUB  and  tragical  end  have  rendered  him 
«o  object  of  much  interest  and  speculation, 
waa  born  at  Bristol  on  the  20th  November, 
17^2.  His  ancestry  moved  in  humble  life; 
far  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  having  held 
the  office  of  sexton  of  St.  Mary  Redclifie  ; 
his  Etnele  being  the  Usl  that  filled  it. 
father  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
a  ckaracter  i  and  among  sundry  pursuits  to 
his  liking,  he  latterly  was  master  of  a  free- 
school  in  Pyle-slrcet.  He  died  several 
months  before  his  extraordinary  son  saw 
the  light;  leaving  a  widow  and  a  little 
^Dghter.  The  poor  woman,  of  conrae, 
bad  to  straggle  for  a  maintenance,  which 
Ac  did  by  keeping  a  small  day>sehool  and 
by  the  needle. 

Of  Chatierton's  earliest  years  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  extraordinary  record,  unless 
we  except  his  supposed  dulness.  At  five 
he  was  put  to  the  school  of  which  hie 
father  had  been  master ;  hut  was  shortly 
sent  back  to  his  mother,  on  account  of  his 
incapacity  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Jk  could  teach  him  the  alphabet.  At  length 
he  "  fell  in  love,"  to  use  her  precise  words, 
with  the  illuminated  letters  of  an  old  French 
mosical  manuscript.  His  father  had  been  a 
owmber  of  the  cathedral  choir,  and  there- 
fore may  be  supposed  musically  inclined, 
JDsi  as  he  was  magically.  Young  Chatter- 
loo's  attention  to  the  illuminated  manu- 
script was  coeval  with  bis  beginning  to 
learn  his  letters  j  and  what  is  hardly  less 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  was  indicative  of 
his  fntare  bent, — his  reading  made  its  pro- 
FTcss  from  an  old  black-letter  Bible.  Nor 
aid  this  take  place  without  a  development 
of  literary  taste  and  ardor. 

"  Kt  eight  years  of  age,"  says  a  neighbor  who 
*u  much  in  iho  house,  "  he  was  ho  eager  for 
books,  that  he  read  from  the  moment  he  waked, 
*hich  was  early,  until  he  went  to  bed,  if  they 
would  let  him."  And  the  dreams  of  ambition 
mre  already  commenceJ.  A  manufacturer 
promised  to  mahe  the  children  a  presentorsome 
~~  ''  -a  cup  or  plaything  that  might 

;  he  Baked  the  boy  what  device 
e  inscribed  on  his.  "  Paint  me,"  replied 
As  future  creator  of  Rowley,  "paint  me  an 
togel  with  wings  and  a  trumpet,  to  trumpet  my 
sane  ocerihciBorld."  This  anecdote  rests  upon 
■ndible  authority,  that  of  his  siater. 

The  sister  also  thus  expresses  herself: 

"llf  brother,"  writes  the  sane  relatioD,  in 
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her  expressive  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Crofl,  "  very 
early  diacovered  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence.  I 
remember,  before  he  waa  five  years  old,  he  would 
always  preside  over  his  playmates  as  their  mas- 
ter, and  they  his  hired  servants.  He  was  dull  in 
learning,  not  knowing  many  letters  at  four  years 
old,  and  always  obiected  to  read  in  a  amall  book. 
He  learnt  the  alpbabet  from  an  old  folio  muaic- 
book  of  my  father's,  my  mother  was  then  tear- 
ing up  for  waste  paper:  the  capitals  at  the  be- 
itinning  of  the  veraes  I  assisted  in  teaching  him. 
f  recolfect  nothing  remarkable  till  he  went  into 
the  school,  which  was  io  his  eighth  year,  except- 
ing bis  promising  my  mother  and  me  a  deal  of 
finery,  wnen  he  grew  np,  as  a  reward  of  her 
care. 

But  there  were  other  symptoms  and  ofa 
melancholy  temperament  about  him: 

He  grew  reserved  and  thoughtful.  He  was 
silent  and  gloomy  for  long  intervals  together, 
speaking  to  no  one,  and  appearing  angry  when 
noticed  or  disturbed.  He  would  break  out  into 
sudden  fits  of  weeping,  for  which  no  reason 
could  be  assigned ;  would  shut  himself  up  in 
some  chamber,  and  suffer  no  one  to  approach 
him,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  enticed  from  h(s  se- 
clusion. OI\en  he  would  go  the  length  of  ub- 
senting  himself  from  home  altogether,  for  the 
space,  sometimes,  of  many  hours ;  and  his  aiater 
remembered  hia  neing  most  severely  chastised 
ibr  a  Ions  absence ;  at  which  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, shed  one  tear,  but  merely  said  "it  was 
hard  indeed  to  be  whipped  for  reading." 

Not  unfrequently  a  aearch  waa  inaliluted. 
His  mother's  house  was  close  to  the  fine  struc- 
ture of  St.  Mary  Redclifie,  and  they  well  knew 
that  the  boy's  favorite  haunts  were  the  aisles 
and  towers  of  that  noble  pile.  And  there  they 
would  find  the  truant,  seated  generally  by  the 
tomb  of  Canynge,  or  lodged  in  one  of  the  tow- 
ers, reading  sometimes,  or — what  if  thus  early 
imagining  Rowley  ?  Stealiog  away  in  this  man- 
ner, he  would  constantly  awaken  the  solicitude  of 
hia  friends,  lo  whom  hia  little  eccentricitica  were 
already  the  source  of  much  unessiness. 

When  eight  years  old,  Chatterton  was 
idmitted  into  a  charity-school,  where  the 
icLolara  were  boarded  and  clothed,  as  well 
IS  instructed  in  reading  English,  writing, 
and  casting  accounts.  But  the  rules  of  the 
foundation,  and,  no  doubt,  its  charitable 
character,  did  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of 
the  young  genius;  and  he  declared  that  he 
here  could  not  learn  so  much  as  he  did  at 
home,  "for  he  had  not  books  enough." 
Still,  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
was  noted  for  his  arithmetical  talent.  The 
small  amount  of  pocket-money  which  was 
allowed  him  by  his  mother,  he  spent  at  the 
;iTCu]ating  library;  reading,  it  would  ap- 
pear, and  as  was  natural  for  one  so  greedy 
id  yet  undirected,  every  thing  that  came 
hand,  but  displaying  a  passion  for  an- 
tiquities, especially  heraldry.  As  regarded 
social  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have 
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made  few  acquaintances  among  his  school- 
fellows,  and  only  with  those  of  a  thoughtful 
disposition. 

It  is  not  clearly  ascertsined  when  he  first 
began  to  write  verses  ;  though  undoubtedly 
it  was  while  but  a  boy.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  when  of  an  age  at  which  some- 
thing lightsome,  or  that  might  attract  imme- 
diate attention,  would  be  likely  to  occupy 
a  boy,  Thomas  was  eagerly  engaged  in  some 
buBJnesB,  mysterious  to  all  about  him  ;  the 
inference  being  now  that  he  was  preparing 
for  the  Rowley  poems. 

In  the  house  In  which  Mrs.  Chitterton  resided 
— I  poor  buck  tenemE.>nt,  dieroally  situated  in  a 
kind  of  court,  behind  a  row  of  somewhat  better 
houses  tl:>t  frontud  the  street — there  was  a  small 
garret  which  Imd  been  used  as  a  lumber-ioom.  Of 
tills  apartment  Chitterton  possessed  himseir;  he 
kept  ihft  hc?7,  and  suSbred  no  one,  if  he  could  help 
it,  M  have  access  to  it.  In  it  were  deposited  all 
his  papers  and  parchments,  and  ■  variety  of  other 
articles,  for  wliieh  his  relations  found  no  other 
terms  tlian  '■  rubbish"  and  "litter." 

Prom  lw<;lve  to  seven,  each  Saturday,  he  was 
always  at  home,  reluming  puoctuatly  a  few  min- 
utes after  tlie  clock  had  struck,  to  his  little  room 
and  shut  himself  up.  In  this  room  be  always  had 
by  Itim  ■  great  piece  of  ochre  in  a  brown  pan, 
pounce-baas  full  of  cliarcoal-dusi,  which  he  had 
from  a  Mixs  Sanger,  a  neighbor ;  also  a  bottle  of 
black-lead  powder,  which  tliey  once  took  to  clean 
the  stove  witli,  and  made  him  very  angry.  Every 
holiday  almost  he  passed  at  home ;  and  often, 
having  b«i!ii  denied  the  key  when  he  wanted  it 
(because  tliey  thought  be  hurt  his  health  and  made 
himself  dirty),  he  would  come  to  Mrs.  Gdkins,  and 
kisa  her  cheek,  and  coax  her  to  get  it  for  him, 
using  tli»  most  persuasive  expressions  to  eSect  his 
end;  so  that  this  cagernessof  hislobein  thisroom 
eo  much  alone,  the  apparatus,  the  parchments  (for 
he  was  not  tlien  indentured  to  Mr.  Lambert],  i>ath 
plain  as  well  as  written  on,  and  the  beyrimed  figure 
he  always  presented  when  lie  came  down  at  tea- 
tiiDP,  his  face  exhibiting  many  stains  of  black  and 
yellow — all  thsdS  circumstances  liegan  to  alarm 
them  ;  and  whi-n  she  could  gel  into  bis  room,  she 
would  be  very  inquisitive,  and  peep  about  at  every 
thinj;.  Once  he  put  his  foot  on  a  parchment,  on 
the  floor,  to  prevent  her  from  taking  it  up ;  saying. 
*■  You  are  too  curious  and  clear-sighted — I  wish 
you  would  bide  out  of  the  room  :  it  is  my  room." 
To  this  she  answered  by  telling  him  it  was  only  K 
general  lumber  room,  and  that  she  wanted  some 
parchment  to  make  thread-pipers  of:  but  he  was 
offended,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  touch  any  of 
them,  not  even  those  that  were  not  written  on;  but 
at  Inst,  with  a  voice  of  entreaty,  aaid,  '■  Pray  don't 
touch  any  tiling  hen-,"  and  seemed  very  anxious 
to  get  her  away :  and  this  increased  her  fears  lest 
he  should  be  doing  something  improper,  knowing 
bis  want  of  money  and  ambition  to  appear  like 
others.  At  last  they  got  a  strange  idea  that  these 
colors  were  (o  color  himself;  and  that,  perhaps, 
be  would  join  some  gipsies,  one  day  or  other,  as  he 
seemed  so  diacoaiented  with  bis  station  in  life, 
and  unhappy. 


It  is  not  of  course  certaink  known  which 
of  the  Rowley  pieces  was  first  fabricated; 
although  tiie  probability  is  that  in  the  cess 
of  an  author  who  was  so  fertile,  ingenioua, 
and  industrious  as  the  young  poet  of  Bris- 
tol, they  were  composed  as  occasion  re- 
quired or  tempted.  The  production  that 
waa  earlieat  in  the  field  was  a  genealogical 
accoDDt,  called  the  Burgum  Pedigree,  of 
the  family  of  a  pewlernr  in  Bristol,  of  the 
name  of  Burgum,  a  vain  body  and  ready  to 
be  duped.  For  this  Chatlerton  received 
five  shillings  ;  a  reward  which  must  have 
fed  his  vanity,  and  served  to  induce  him  to 
make  another  experiment,  and  which  might 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  heraldia 
tree.  In  this  he  flattered  ibe  pewterer  not 
only  with  a  descent  from  noble  families, 
but  an  alliance  with  a  poet ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  deception  and  crown  the  elTort, 
he  produced  "The  Romaunie  of  tba 
Cnyghte"  as  writen  by  John  de  Bergham. 

Tbia  poem  Chatterton  had  transcribed  in  all  ill 
genuine  orthography ;  and,  the  belter  to  elucidate 
Usbeautie^,  osMr.  Burgum  waa  unskilled  inGothis 

lore,  he  eccom^iied  it  with  a  modernized  versing, 
by  himself.  "  To  give  you,"  says  he  to  the  pew- 
terer, "BD  idea  of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  takd  th« 
followinff  piece,  wrote  by  him  (John  de  BcrghamX 
about  1320."  Tttis  was  not  all ;  he  adds  a  list  of 
some  of  the  works  of  which  this  aaid  ancestor  was 
the  author.  •'  Thia  John  was  one  of  the  greaten 
ornameuts  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  wrote 
several  books,  and  translated  some  of  the  Iliad, 
under  the  title  Romance  ^  Troy ;  which  possibly 
niay  be  the  book  alluded  to  in  the  following  French 
memoira  :  '  Un  Lyvra  ke  parledequarieeprincipil 
ge8tes,et  da  Charles;  the  romauncc  Titus  et Ves- 
pasian, le  romaunce  da  Agyrea;  la  romaunce  ds 
Marchaunce,  le  romaunce  de  Fldmund  et  AgoJaod, 
le  Riband  par  Monsieur  Iscannus,  le  romaunce  de 
Tihbot  de  Arable,  le  romauiice  do  Troys,'  &«." 
He  brought  likewise  the  De  Bergbam  arms  « labo- 
riously painted"  on  parcbmenL  In  this  second 
ponion  of  the  pedigree,  the  "account"  is  carried 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
there,  as  the  pewterer  was  not  unlikelv  to  know 
something  of  his  ancestry — it  beiug  only  removrd 
by  a  period  of  a  hundred  years — Chatlerton  vnj 
wisely  stopped. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Thomas  was  at- 
tided,  as  an  apprentice,  to  Mr.  John  Lam- 
bert, an  attorney  at  Bristol.  Here  he  was 
treated  as  a  clerk  in  a  very  bumble  capaci- 
ty. The  trustees  of  the  charily  school  paid 
the  apprentice  fee.  These  were  circum- 
stances which  are  anderstood  to  have  ini- 
tated  the  morbidly  proud  temperament  of 
the  lad;  and  most  likely  the  stated  nnmbei 
of  hours  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the  at- 
torney's office,  whether  employed  or  not, — 
seeing  that  he  was  thereby  prevented,  ex- 
cepting a  short  apace  aach  day,  from  pa^ 
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Ming  hia  aeeret  oecn patron  in  bis  own 
room, — was  a  eobject  of  disguat.  Never- 
ibeleM,  he  ifi  represented  aa  having  been  a 
roiihful  apprentice,  and  in  regard  to  geneial 
COD  duel,  no  way  exceptionable. 

Tb«re  was  very  little  butinesa  (ranMcted  in 
Limlwrt'a  office  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
»r  tliree  boon.  Cbattcrton  had  the  whole  day  to 
kimseir.  He  was  kept  sufficiently  atrid,  bovfeveri 
bring  Bent  to  the  office  every  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  where  he  remBiaed,  omitting  the  aiztj 
miDutea  allotted  for  dinner,  till  the  clock  stood  at 
the  ttiitp  hour  in  the  evening.  Ha  was  then  al 
Ebert;  till  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  thmil; 
not  to  bed.  When  in  the  houae,  which  waa  dia- 
tiiKt  fnm  Iha  office,  be  waa  confined  to  the 
kilciien ;  he  slept  wilb  the  foot-boy,  and  waa  iiib- 
JMted  to  other  indignitiee  of  a  like  nature.  Hia 
fridr,  which  characteriied  him,  took  offence  at  Ibb 
tDanil}-lng  ireaunent,  and  be  became  gloomy  and 
■ntien,  exhibiting  frequent  fits  of  iil-(^niper. 

Lambert,  ind^,  was  a  volgar,  insolent,  impc- 
rioua  mao  ;  who,  becanae  the  boy  wrote  poetry, 
>Hafi  m  >linc  holy  and  contemplative  dispuaition, 
•ad  diipaeed  to  atudy  and  ncading,  Ibooght  blm  ■ 
ftoliiect  oTinsolt  and  contemptuooa  usage.  Yet, 
sotwithiiandin?,  he  bears  the  higheat  testimony  to 
the  worih  of  Chatterton,  to  his  regularity  in  hii 
liiiAnainn,  hia  piinctual  attendance  on  all  the  du. 
tiMrpqjiied  of  him,  and  admits  that  he  once  only 
ImI  occaaioo  to  correct  him.  And  then  Chatterton 
■ant  needs  satiriie  the  head-master  of  the  acbobi 
be  tnd  jitrt  leti,  a  Hr.  Warner,  in  an  anonymous 
lelttrr,  written  in  very  abusive  terms,  but  which  the 
kujwriiing,  only  partially  diaguiaed,  and  the  t 
tore  af  the  paper,  being  the  same  aa  that  uaed 
Uic  office,  brooglit  home  to  the  real  culprit.  On 
tliit  occasion  he  struck  him  ■  few  blows. 

Ciittterton  was  a  good  apprentice.     There 
■ill  Etiant  in  hia  handwriting  a  folio  book  of  hw- 
brnn  and  precedents ;  containing  throe  hondrsd 
ud  ihirly-four  closely  written  pages ;  also  tbirti 
•ii  pages  in  another  book  of  the  tame  kind.     I 
the  Doijtig-book  are  thirty-aiz  notarial  actr,  bealdf 
many  notices  and  lettera  tranacribcd  in  the  ordi- 
Uiybook.   These  were  done  independently  of  bis 
refular  iloties.     At  nieitt,  punctually  aa  the  ckxA 
atnck  ten,  be  would  be  at  Hr.  Lambert's  door. 
'Wcaaw  him,"  hia  sister  writes,  "  moat  eveninss 
Mmc  nine ;  and  he  would  in  general  stay  to  the 
limiii  of  his  time,  which  was  ten.   He  was  aeldom 
h»o  ereninffs  together  without  seeing  us."    The 
tiine  alio  whicb  waa  at  his  comn>and,  when  he  n 
(iccted  10  viiit  his  Inendt,  was  generally  spent 
•alilarT  ramblea.    Hr.  Lambert  saya  that  he  nev 
knew  him  in  bad  company,  or  fuspeetad  bim  of  any 
aeliDaiioa  tbeivtOi. 

The  two  hoara  a  day  and  the  Sundays, 
which  Chatterton  had  for  his  own  faTorite 
parsuita,  did  not  constitute  all  the  time 
vhich  he  devoted  to  then.  Hia  Biater'a 
laeount  ahowa  that  much  of  the  night  was 
•pent  by  him  awake  and  in  study.  They 
mrd  him  frequently  say  that "  he  found  he 
•tadied  beat  towarda  the  full  of  the  moon, 
■od  woald  sit  ap  all  night,  and  write  by 
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moonlight."  He  alao  would  seldom  enl 
animal  food  i  "  not,  like  Byron,  for  fear  of 
getting  fat,  but  libe  Shelley,  becauee  he 
opposed  it  to  impair  the  ioiellecr."  We 
re  alao  told  that  he  never  tasted  strong 
iquors;  but  lived  "  upon  a  l«rt  only,  and 
crust  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  pure  spring 
water."  "  Sometimes  his  mother  would 
tempt  him,  when  he  paid  her  a  visit,  with 
the  ofler  of  a  hot  menl ;  to  which  he  would 
reply,  that  he  had  a  work  in  hand,  and  must 
make  himself  more  stupid  than  God  had 
made  him."  But  even  the  ieieure  amid  the. 
dull  routine  of  the  attorney's  ofHce  was  not 
likely,  by  such  an  aspiring  and  enthusiastic 
youth,  to  be  wasted  apart  from  the  dreams 
and  the  vxrk  in  Aand  whicb  are  identified 
with  the  name  of  Chatterfon. 

There  was  in  Lambeit'a  office-library,  among  a 
heap uf  law-books  poiweiisinK little  Inti'feattoCiiat- 
terton,  an  old  copy  of  Camdon's  Brithnnia.  From 
a  buokselkr  of  Bristol  he  obtained,  as  a  loan,  an  * 
eduion  of  Speight's  Chaucer,  which  every  body 
knows  to  bo  in  black  Ittter ;  and  tor  hia  own   use 

Iiiled  from  the  scanty  glussary  which  is  ap- 
ed 10  that  work  a  counter-glossary,  having  for 
arrBngemeol,  in  somelhing  like  alphabetical 
order,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  ri'feTence,  the  words  in 
English,  with  the  word  corn  a  pond  ins'  to 
the  antiquated  diction  of  Chaucer.  The 
books,  however,  from  which  he  derived  irtoat  Bssisi. 
,  were  the  English  DiLtionaries  of  Kerery  and 
:y  ;  from  which  it  has  been  inconteslubly 
proved  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  obt^ok-le  words 
mployed  in  the  Kowley  poems  were  obtained.  He 
ISO  access  also  lo  the  old  library  at  Driatol,  in 
vhich  wertf  to  he  consiiUed  such  works  as  Holin- 
shed's  Chroutclijs,  GuoSry  ofMonmouih,  aod  fil- 
ler's Church  History. 

Chatterton  waa  now  prepared  as  well  aa 
inclined  to  practise  hie  deceptions  upon  a 
wider  scale,  and  wiser  heads  than  the  pewtei- 
er  presented.  In  the  year  1768,  when  a  new 
bridge  was  completed  at  Bristol,  there  ap- 
peared in  Farley's  Brutol  Journal,  from  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  "  Dunhelmua 
Bristolensia,"  "  a  description  of  the  Mayor'a 
Urat  passing  over  the  old  bridge,  taken  from 
an  old  manuscript."  At  the  office  of  the 
journal  no  one  could  tell  who  aent  the  con- 
tribution or  who  had  discovered  the  alleged 
original.  On  the  appearance  of  a  second 
paper,  however,  Chatterton  was  recognised 
as  the  correspondent,  and  waa  instantly  be- 
sieged by  the  Bristolian  antiquaries,  who 
never  suspected  the  trick,  in  order  to  have 
a  sight  and  an  account  of  the  original;  ac- 
companying their  application  with  threata, 
althongh  they  were  obliged  at  laat  to  be  aat- 
isfied  with  the  atory,  that  it  had  been  found 
among  manuscripts  belonging  to  his  father, 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  chest  in  Red- 
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elifle  church.  We  mast  sdd  some  partic- 
ulars wilh  regard  to  this  muniment-coffer. 
Id  (he  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Bristol,  which  hus  founded  or  rebuilt  by 
W.  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bris- 
tol, in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  a 
room  in  which  were  deposited  six  or  seven 
cbeats,  one  of  which  was  called  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge's  cofler.  This  chest  had  formerly 
been  secured  by  six  Iceys,  intrusted  to  dif- 
ferent persons  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the 
keys  were  lost;  and  when,  about  1727,  a 
notion  prevailed  that  the  chest  contained 
some  title-deeds,  an  order  was  made  for 
its  examination  by  an  attorney  and  the  locks 
were  broken  open.  The  deeds  found  in  it 
were  token  away;  but  a  number  of  other 
manuscripts  were  left  exposed  to  casual 
depredation.  Many  of  them  were  carried 
off;  but  the  father  of  Chatterton,  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  sexton  affording  particular 
opportunities,  was  insatiable  in  his  plun- 
der, and  removed  backets  full  of  parch- 
ments ;  of  which  however  he  made  no  bet- 
ter use  than  as  cavers  to  books.  Young 
Chatterton  has  been  said,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  clerkship,  to  have 
been  accidentally  struck  with  one  of  these 
parchments,  converted  into  his  mother's 
thread-paper,  and  on  inquiry,  to  have  ob- 
tained a  remaining  hoard  of  them  ^et  on- 
used.  Whatever  was  the  fact  of  his  first 
knowledge  of  (hem,  it  is  probable  that  he 
early  formed  the  design  of  converting  the 
circumstance  into  a  system  of  literary  for- 

bvery  attempt  of  the  kind  had  hitherto 
encouraged  the  youth  ;  and  still  farther  to 
flatter  him,  Mr.  Calcott,  the  partner  of  the 
pewterer  Bnrgum,  and  a  person  of  some 
literary  curiosity,  calls  upon  Thomas,  to 
learn  something  more  about  the  contents 
of  the  old  chest. 

Wiib  tbis  gentleroan  our  friead  is  disposed  to 
be  somewhat  communicative.  He  gives  him  a 
copy  oft  be  Bristowe  Tragedy,  Rowley's  Epitaph 
upon  Canynge's  Ancestor,  *nd  other  smaller 
picci^.  In  a  few  dajs  altewards,  be  gives  him  the 
Yellow  Roll.  Aboot  this  period,  Mr.  Barrett,  a 
surgeon  of  Bristol,  and  a  man  of  great  respectiriiit- 
ilji  has  undertaken  to  publisb  a  history  of  Bristol, 
and  is  anxiously  collecting  materials  for  that  work. 
His  friends,  esj^  to  procure  him  intelligence,  fail 
not  tospprisehim  of  the  treasure  of  aneianl  poems 
and  other  manuscripts  relative  to  Bristol,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  oaken  repository  in 
Redclifiu  church.  Hr.  Calcott  hastens,  specimens 
in  hand,  to  bis  atodr.  The  poems  are  examined, 
pionoanced  antbentic,  and  Chatterton  is  introduced 
to  the  believing  historian ;  wbam  be  ininiediatelv 
supplies,  not  onlv  with  poems,  but  with  materiab 
of  the  utmost  value  for  bis  own  work.  It  is  Mr. 
Barrett's  purpose  to  collect  information  on  the 
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suh^sct  of  the  churcboa  and  public  edifices  oTBris. 
>ol.  Chatterton  undertnkes  lo  examine  the  papers 
of  Rowley  for  tbai  purpoiv;  and  in  a  few  davs 
hrings  him  a  true  snii  psrticular  account  of  the 
aneient  churches  of  Brtsiol,  which  formerk  occu- 
pied  the  sites  of  thu  cxifting  Btruclures-  The  hif> 
torisn  entertains  no  douht  of  the  authenticity  of 
ihe  document ;  rewards  his  young  friend  with  a 
sum  of  money ;  and  Chatterton,  more  eiati-d  than 
ever,  goes  off  to  coin  his  braiiia  afrGsli,  and  invent, 
not  only  churchc«)  hut  casilts,  and  even  palaces. 

And  from  time  to  time  does  he  furnish 
Mr.  Barrett  with  similar  documents,  of 
such  magnitude,  moreover,  that  as  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  publish  them,  they  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  bis  large  quar* 
to  volume,  a  work  otherwise  of  considerar 
hie  value  and  research.  Besides  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's  book  was  the  means  of  extending 
Chatterton' s  fame,  so  as  to  feed  his  propen- 
sity.  His  constitutional  temperament  con- 
tinued also  to  develop  itself  more  fully; 
leading  people  to  think  that  be  was  goin^ 
mad.  "  For  days  together,  he  would  hardly 
utter  a  word  ;  he  would  enter  and  quit  hi« 
master's  house  without  deigning  to  address 
a  single  individual."  However,  his  studies 
extended  aa  well  as  his  ambition  ;  medicine 
and  Latin  coming  in  fora  share  of  his  time, 
for  a  short  period.  In  December  of  1768,  he 
wrote  anonymously  to  Dodsley,  intimating 
that  the  writer  could  procure  a  variety  of 
productions,  "wrote  by  one  Rowley,  ■ 
priest  of  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Slilh  and  Edward  the  Fourth," 
and  offering  to  transmit  copies.  In  the 
February  following  Chatterton  wrote  in 
more  direct  and  explicit  terms,  saying  that 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a 
tragedy  called  Ella,  of  which  he  not  only 
pronounced  a  high  opinion,  but  furnished  ■ 
specimen.  He  required  a  guinea  for  s 
copy,  alleging  that  the  posseasor  absolute- 
ly refused  giving  one,  "  unless  1  give  him  e 
guinea  for  a  consideration."  But  Dodsley 
does  not  appear  to  have  paid  any  such  heed 
to  these  letters  as  amounted  to  a  money  re- 
turn. 

Chatterton  next  made  a  bolder  attempt, 
addresaing  Horace  Walpole.  The  letter  ia 
dated  March,  and  runa  thus: — "Sir, — be- 
ing versed  a  little  in  antiquitiea,  I  have  met 
with  several  curious  manuscripts,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  of  service  to 
yon  in  any  future  edition  of  your  truly  en- 
tertaining Jtnecdotet  of  Painting.  In  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  (if  any)  in  the  notes, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  your  most  humble 
servant,  Thomas  Chatterton." 

The  curiottt  maniucripu  consisted  of  a 
pretended  History  of  Painting  in  Great 
Britain,  going  back  to  its  alleged  introduc- 
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tim  in  tfae  time  of  Hensist,  wfaote  b^nldic 
bearings  aixt  those  of  ibe  period  were  el  so 
deieribed.  There  were  also  added  tome 
notes,  and  a  poem  ofa  certain  prieat,  "nh< 
WIS  ioducied  in  1786."  Walpole'a  ikitl 
ins  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  antpect  the 
henidry  of  the  atory ;  bat  he  sent  a  polite 
reply,  intimating  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Saion  langnage,  yet  willing  to  receive 
moreapecimens^and  thathe  might  even  be 
iedneed  to  further  the  publication  of  Itow- 
lejr'i  poem*.  Cbstterton  was  emboldened, 
lad  supplied  Walpole  with  not  merely  a  tb- 
riety  of  apecimens,  but  with  an  account  of 
his  condition,  and  a  hint  about  patronage. 
The  specimena  were  aubmitted  to  Gray 
ud  Mason,  who  pronovmced  them  fabrica- 
tions. Walpole  now  wrote  to  Chatterton 
more  guardedly  end  eooll^,  tendering  some 
good  advice ;  but  delaying  to  return  the 
(Mnnscripts. 

About  the  same  time  the  poet,  among 
Hber  wayward  notions,  bethought,  himself 
•Tberoming  a  Hetbodiet  preacher,  although 
h«  had  grown  ekeptical  in  a  religious  sense. 
H«  aUo  gave  heed  to  bis  satinoal  powers, 
■ad  bred  himself  sundry  enemies.  Bristol 
ni  (he  attomeyahip  bad  become  altogether 
diMaitefal  to  him  ;  and  as  he  had  already 
Wni  a  contributor  to  seToral  London  pe- 
vodicsts,  he  at  last  determined  to  try  his 
foRnae  in  the  metropolis,  as  a  literary  ad- 
rmnrer.  How  he  arranged  matters  with 
his  mnter,  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  but 
with  some  pecuniary  asaiatance  by  his 
friesds  he  reached,  on  ^m  26ih  of  April, 
mo,  the  grand  sphere  of  his  ambitions 
hopes.  A  few  days  after  hie  arrival  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  in  the  following  san- 
|niDs  tenita; 

luBscFitledf  and  iasDch  a  settlement  as  I  would 
Ure.  I  get  Ibui  goiiieas  a  month  by  ona  ninga. 
liiK:  ihall  ei^age  to  write  a  history  of  England 
ui  other  pieces,  which  will  more  thiin  double  that 
■nm.  Occuional  essays  for  the  daily  papers  would 
Bon  than  support  me.  What  a  glorious  prospect ! 
Ifr.  Wilkes  hnew  me  by  my  wniings  Bince  I  first 
maspMided  with  the  boohsellen  here.  1  shall 
nM  him  nest  wedc,  and  by  bis  intereat  will  insure 
Hn,  Balance  tbe  Trinity  House.  Ho  affirmed, 
»>l  what  Mr.  Fell  had  of  mine  could  not  he  the 
■ittiiipof  ayouth;  and  exprestfed  a  desire  to  see 
Ihetothor.  By  tbe  means  oranoiher  bookseller  I 
•Wl  be  introduced  to  Townsend  and  Siitbridge. 
1  an  qaitc  familiar  at  the  Chapter  Co^e  House, 
ni  kaan  all  the  gentuses  tl)ere.  A  chancter  is 
*nr  nntMcenary  i  an  antbor  carries  hie  character 
ialiiapen.  My  sialerwill  improve  herself  in  draw- 
'H'  ^f  grauduiother  is,  I  hope,  well  Briatol'a 
fflereenwy  walls  were  never  destined  to  hold  me — 
'here  I  DBS  out  of  my  element ;  now  I  am  in  it — 
J^sIm.  GoodOodi  hew  superior  is  Loudon  to 
vttopieaUe  place  BtiatoL  Here  is  boos  ctfjoor 
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litde  mesnneaaes,  none  of  your  mereenaiy  securi- 
ties, which  disgrace  tbat  miserable  hamlet.  Dress, 
which  is  in  Bristol  an  sternal  fund  of  scandal,  is 
here  only  introduced  as  a  suUnct  of  lasts :  if  a  maa 
dresses  well  he  has  taste ;  if  carelesa,  Le  bos  his 
own  rcaaonsfur  so  doiag,  and  is  pnidenL  Need  1 
remind  you  of  the  contrast  1  The  poverty  of  nii- 
thon  is  a  common  observation,  but  not  ahvaya  a 
true  one.  No  author  can  Ih>  poor  who  undersiauds 
the  arte  of  booksellprs-  Without  thia  neceasaiy 
knowledge,  the  greatest  gf^nius  mav  starve ;  and 
with  it,  the  greatest  dunce  live  in  splendor.  This 
knowledge  1  have  pretty  well  dipped  into. 

Again,  and  a  few  days  later  : 

Matters  go  on  ewimmindy.  Mr.  Fell  having 
oflended  certain  perEons,  tney  have  aet  his  cre- 
ditors upon  him,  and  he  is  safe  in  the  King's 
Bench.  I  have  been  bettered  hy  this  accident ; 
his  successors  in  the  PreftuMti'i  Magaz^u 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  will  be  glad  to 
engage  me  on  my  own  terms.  Mr.  Edrannds 
has  been  tried  before  the  Howe  of  Lords,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  thrown  into  Newgate. 
His  misfortanes  will  be  to  me  of  no  little  service. 
Last  week,  being  in  the  pit  of  Drary  Lone  The- 
atre. I  contracted  an  immediate  acquaintance 
(whirh  you  know  is  no  hard  task  to  me)  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  Cheapaide,  partner  in  a 
music  shop,  (he  greatest  in  the  city.  Hearing 
I  couldwnie,  hedeairedme  to  writeafewEongs 
for  him.  This  I  did  the  same  night,  and  con- 
veyed them  (0  him  the  neil  morning.  Theaehe 
ahowed  to  a  doctor  in  music ;  and  1  am  invited 

treat  with  (his  doctor,  on  the  footing  ofa  com- 
poser, for  Banelngh,  and  the  Gardens.  Bravo! 
ney  boys,  up  we  go  1  Besidesthe  advantage  of 
visiting  tneae  expensive  and  polite  places  gratis, 
my  vanity  will  be  ledni(h  Ibe  sight  of  my  name 
in  copper-plate,  and  mysister  will  receive  a  bun- 
dle or  printed  songs,  the  words  by  her  brother. 
These  are  not  all  my  acquisitions :  a  gentleman, 
who  knew  me  at  (he  Chapter  as  an  author,  would 
have  in[roduced  me  to  the  ynnng  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, in  bis  intended  general  tour.  Bnt^ 
'as  I  I  spake  no  tongue  but  my  own. 

And  again  on  the  30th  May  : 

Uy  present  profession  obliges  oie  to  freqnent 
places  of  the  best  reaort    To  begin  with  what 

3r  ffemale  conversation  begina  with,  dress :  I 
oy  my  money  in  fitting  myself  fashionably 
getting  into  good  company ;  this  last  article 
always  brings  me  in  interesL  Bnt  1  have  en- 
gaged to  live  with  a  gentlemen,  the  brother  ofa 
lord,  (a  Scotch  one  indeed,)  who  is  goine  to  ad- 
vance pretty  deeply  into  the  bookselUng  brancb- 
-.  I  shall  have  lodging  and  hoarding,  genteel 
id  elegant,  gratis:  this  article,  in  the  quarter 
of  the  town  he  lives,  with  worse  accommodations, 
would  be  fifly  pounds  per  annum,  t  shall  have 
likewise  no  inconsiderable  premium,  and  assure 
yourself  every  month  shall  end  to  your  advan- 
tage. I  will  aend  you  two  ailks  this  summer ; 
and  expect  in  answer  to  this,  what  colora  ygu 
prefer.  My  mother  shall  not  be  forgotten.  My 
employment  shall  be  writing  a  volumbous  histo- 
ry of  London ;  to  appear  in  numbers,  the  becrlo- 
nmg  of  the  next  winter.  As  thia  will  not,  like 
writingpoIiticalessayB,  oblige  me  togo  to  the  eof- 
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fee-hoaM,  I  ihaJI  be  able  to  cerre  you  the  more 
t^  h ;  but  it  will  acceositale  me  to  go  to  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Coventry,  and  every  col- 
legate  charchnearj  DotatalldiBagreeable  joui^ 
Diet,  and  not  to  me  expensive.  Tbe  manuscript 
gloesarv  1  mentioned  in  my  laat,  must  not  be 
omittea.  If  money  flowed  as  fast  upon  nie  as 
honors,  I  would  give  you  a  portion  ofi5,000. 
Touhave,  doubtless,  heard  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
rMQonatraiing  and  addressing  the  King;  but  it 
will  be  a  piece  of  news  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
been  witn  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  occasion. 
Having  addressed  an  essay  to  his  lordship,  it 
was  very  well  received,  perlinpa  belter  than  it  de- 
■erved ;  and  I  waited  on  his  lordship  to  have  his 
approbation  to  address  a  second  letter  to  hlro,  on 
the  subject  of  the  remonstrance  and  his  recep- 
tion. His  lordship  received  nie  as  politely  aa  a 
dlizen  could  ;  and  warmly  invited  me  to  call  on 
him  again.  The  rest  is  a  secret.  But  the  devil 
oT  the  matter  is,  there  is  no  monejr  lo  be  got  on 
this  side  of  the  question.  Interest  is  on  the  other 
aide.  But  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write 
CD  both  sides.  I  believe  1  may  be  introduced 
(and  if  I  am  not,  I'll  introduce  myself)  toa  ruling 
powH  in  ttie  court  party. 

This  last  letter  also  says  that  "  I  might 
have  a  recommendation  to  Sir  George  Cote- 
brook,  an  East  India  Director,  as  qualified 
for  an  office  no  ways  despicable ;  but  1  shall 
not  take  a  step  (o  the  sea  whilst  I  can  con- 
tinue on  land."  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the 
sort  of  insane  hopefulness  and  boastings  in 
these  letters,  this  last  mentioned  statement 
about  the  sea  and  load,  looks  very  like  des- 
perate circumstances.  The  fact  is,  as  is 
provedbfChatterton's  uniform  sssererat  ions 
about  the  Rowley  poems,  his  word  was  un- 
worthy of  reliance.  Allowance  may  be 
made  for  his  imaginary  castles,  and  even  foi 
his  enthusiasm  becoming  the  dupe  of  hii 
own  fabrications.  But  still,  it  must  be  from 
other  sources  that  certainty  is  to  be  attain- 
ed relative  to  his  condition  and  doings  from 
the  moment  he  arrived  in  London.  Hear 
how  be  writes  about  a  month  before  comn 
ting  suicide,  and  after  he  had  removed 
Hrs.  Angel's,  adress- maker  in  Brook-street, 
Holborn  : 

"  20th  July,  1770. 

"  I  am  now  abont  an  oratorio,  which, 
when  finished,  will  purchase  you  a  gown. 
You  may  bo  certain  of  seeing  me  before  the 
IstJan.,  1771.  The  clearance  is  immaterial. 
Hy  mother  may  expect  more  patterns. 
Almost  all  the  next  Town  and  Country  Maga- 
tine  is  mine.  I  have  a  universal  acquaint- 
ance ;  my  company  is  courted  everywhere, 
and,  could  I  humble  myself  to  go  into  a 
compter,  could  have  had  twenty  places  be- 
fore now  :  but  I  must  be  among  the  great  \ 
state  matters  suit  me  better  than  commer* 
cial.    Theladiesarenot  out  ofmyacquaint- 
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i,  \  have  a  deal  of  business  now,  and 
must  therefore  bid  you  adieu.  You  will 
have  a  longer  letter  from  me  soon,  and  more 
to  tbe  purpose. 

Yours,  T.  C." 

If  there  was  uot  gross  invention  in  this 
account,  in  order  to  gull  the  people  of 
Bristol  and  give  them  a  most  extravagant 
notion  of  bis  importance,  there  was  a  delu- 
sion bordering  on  the  dreams  of  a  madmaD. 
Most  likely  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  two 
elements, — of  deception  and  of  the  dietor- 
tiona  to  which  a  diseased  imagination  had 
so  habitually  lent  itself,  as  that  these  be- 
came like  a  second  nature  to  him.  That  at 
the  very  time  he  thus  wrote,  his  bandawerc 
full  of  work,  tfaere  is  no  question.  The  as- 
certained fact  is  that  he  contributed  to  most 
newspapers  and  magaiines  of  the  day  j  and 
fearlessly,  without  any  apparent  diffidence, 
not  only  writing  on  both  sides  of  party  qneo- 
tions,  but  composing,  with  ua  exam  pled 
rapidity,  tales  in  prose,  and  pieces  of  poetry 
in  all  its  styles  and  departments, — the  seD- 
timentat,  the  satirical,  and  the  lyrical.  He 
even  essayed  the  drama,  and  had  a  bnr- 
lesque  burletta,  which  was  set  to  music  and 
performed  at  Marylebone  Gardens.  For 
this  production,  "  The  Revenge,"  be  is  eaid 
to  have  received  five  guineas. 

It  is  unknown  what  were  the  receipts 
from  his  combined  exertions.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  merely  pre- 
carious, but  inadequate  to  his  wants.  He 
was  even  so  driven,  that  be  contemplated 
taking  the  situation  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to 
the  African  coast,  and  which  must  have  in- 
volved  the  relinquishment  of  bis  grand 
literary  dreams.  Still,  he  appears  to  have 
used  every  endearoi  to  screen  the  extent 
and  even  tbe  existence  of  his  privations.  It 
is  believed  that  he  had  moved  from  one 
lodging  to  Mrs.  Angel's  on  this  account; 
and  now  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Ad  apothecary  in  Brook-street  informed  Mr. 
Warton,  that  while  Chatterton  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  freouently  called  at  the 
shop,  and  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  dine  or 
sup  with  him  in  vain.  One  evening,  bow- 
ever,  human  frailty  so  far  prevailed  over  his 
dignity  or  pride,  as  to  tempt  him  to  par- 
take of  the  regale  of  a  barrel  of  oysters, 
when  he  was  observed  to  eat  most  vor^ 
ciously.  A  barber's  wife  in  the  same  neighs 
borhood  afforded  ample  testimony,  both 
aa  to  his  poverty  and  bis  pride.  She  re- 
ported that  "Mrs.  Angel  told  her,  after  his 
death,  that  on  the  24th  of  August,  aa  she 
knew  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or 
three  days,  she  begged  he  wonultake  b<hiu 
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dinner  with  her  ;  bat  he  was  oflttuded  at  her 
uprefiioDs,  which  aeemed  to  hint  he  was 
in  wXDt,  and  assured  her  he  was  not 
hnngry."  la  these  desperate  circuinBtBii- 
CM,  his  mind,  uncorrected  it  is  to  be  feared 
by  religious  principles,  reverted  to  what  ho 
hid  accustomed  himself  to  regard  as  a  last 
resource.  As  appears  by  the  coroner's  in- 
qnesl,  he  swallowed  arsenic  in  water,  on 
lh«  24th  of  August,  1770,  and  died  in  con- 
•cqoence  thereof  the  next  day.  He  was 
bnried  in  a  shell,  in  the  barying-ground  of 
Shoe-lane  workhouse.  Whatever  unfinish- 
ed pieces  he  might  have,  he  bad  eaatiously 
destroyed  ;  and  liis  rootn,  when  broken 
open,  was  found  covered  with  little  scraps 
of  paper. 

Thus  periahed  the  poetic  prodigy  of 
Bnslol,  when  three  months  short  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  a  miracle  in 
•nodry  respects.  Not  only  was  bis  preco- 
city marvellous  ;  but  bis  confidence,  ambi- 
lion,  and  pride  knew  no  bounds.  "  II  is  my 
pride,  my  damned,  native,  unconquerable 
pride,"  he  says  on  one  occasion,  "  thai 
niocges  me  into  distraction.  You  mast 
bow  that  19-20ths  of  my  composition  is 
pride."  And  then  his  industry,  thenumber 
tad  variety  of  his  productions,  would  have 
been  acconnted  sufficient  for  a  writer  and 
poet  who  had  reached  a  good  old  age ;  not 
toipesk  of  the  circomsiancea  under  which 
they  grew  into  bulk  and  beauty,  but  allow- 
ing the  advantages  of  time,  ease,  education, 
nd  support  to  have  attended  the  author. 

The  Works  and  the  Life  of  Chattertoo 
hare  given  rise  to  more  of  speculation  and 
eoatrorersy,  than  almost  any  other  literary 
nbjeet  of  a  purely  English  nature.  It  is 
BOW,  however,  admitted  by  all  competent 
jadges,  that  the  most  wonderful  of  his  pro- 
daetions  were  pertinaciously  attributed  by 
him  to  a  purely  fictitious  character,  placed 
io  the  fifteenth  century.  The  internal  evi- 
denee  alone  sets  the  question  at  rest.  But 
vemosl  go  farther  into  it. 

Kowley's  poems  consist  of  pieces  of  all 
ihe  principal  classes  of  poetical  oomposi- 
lion, — tragedies,  lyric  and  heroic  poems, 
psstorals,  epistles,  ballads,  dec.  Many  of 
ihem  abound  in  sublimity  and  beauty,  and 
diaplay  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
•nd  fteiiiiy     " 
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much'  of  the  common-place  flatness 
■nd  eitravagance,  that  might  be  expected 
from  a  juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was 
pester  (ban  his  judgment,  aud  who  had  fed 
sit  mind  upon  stores  collected  with  more 
sfidily  than  choice.  The  spelling  is  de- 
■■goedly  uncouth  ;  and  strange  words  are 
wpioQsly  bespriakled,  which  good  judges 


say  were  never  the  diction  of  any  one  age 
of  English  literature,  but  are  culled  from 
glossaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
peculiarities  have  thrown  a  veil  over  the 
defects  of  the  poems,  and  have  aggrandized 
their  beauties,  by  referring  the  imagination, 
even  of  those  who  were  disbelievers  of  their 
genuineness,  to  s  remote  age,  when  they 
would  have  been  really  wonders.  That  an 
unknown  writer  of  the  l^th  century  should, 
in  productions  never  heard  of,  but  made  to 
be  locked  in  a  chest,  so  far  surpass  the  taste 
and  attainments  of  his  age,  as  to  tmite 
pieces  of  uniform  correctnestt,  free  from 
all  vulgarity,  requiring  nothing  but  a  change 
of  spelling  to  become  harmonious  to  a  - 
modem  ear,  and  even  containing  measurea 
peculiar  to  the  present  age  of  English  poet- 
ry, has  been  pronounced  a  moral  impossi- 
bility ;  while,  that  such  could  he  produced 
by  a  boy  of  fifteen,  is  marvellous,  and  must 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Chalterlon  among 
those  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
premature  genius. 

Whether,  had  Chatterton  lived  to  the  ma- 
turity of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  risea 
to,  so  as  to  maintain,  the  very  first  rank  of 
English  [toetry,  has  been  a  point  for  specu- 
lation. The  high  promise  of  youth  is  not 
always  fulfilled  in  riper  years.  Besides,  the 
fabricator  of  Rowley's  poems  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  too  volatile  disposition  to 
have  allowed  him  steadily  to  cultivate  his 
imagination,  or  to  pursue  perfection  in  any 
one  wf^k ;  even  bad  his  mental  powers  ne- 
ver have  been  perverted  oi  exhausted  by 

The  poems  of  Chatterton  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  ascribed  to 
Bowley,  and  those  which  he  avowed  to  be 
his  own.  But  here  an  extraordinary  difier- 
ence  appears ;  for  the  former  are  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  latter  in  poetical  power  and 
die  ion.  And  yet  this  difference  maybe 
accounted  for,  and  has  been  done,  in  the 
following  way ; — he  produced  the  antiqua- 
ted poems  by  throwing  the  whole  powera 
and  energies  of  his  extraordinary  talents  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  an  obsolete  lan- 
guage and  peculiar  style,  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  deep-Iftid  deception.  Having  acquir- 
ed the  due  nUill  in  ancient  lore  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  project,  he  had  to  create  the 
character  and  history  of  one  who  could  pro- 
perly make  use  of  the  languageand  style  so 
acquired.  And  now,  relying  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  and  in  a  direction  of  his 
own  choice,  he  went  like  a  giant,  conscious 
of  his  potency,  to  worii;  stimulated  by  his 
favorite  ambition  of  imposing  upon  the  lit- 
erary world. 
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On  the  other  bBiii),  in  bis  modern  poems, 
which  are  chiefly  Batirical,  or  amatory,  he 
engaged  in  a  style  of  composition  to  which 
be  bad  not  prepared  bimself  by  a  due  course 
oi  time,  or  a  fond  partialily.  As  Rowley, 
be  bad  put  forth  hia  whole  atrength,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  describe 
scenes  of  antiqae  splendor  which  had  capti- 
Tated  his  imagination  ;  but  when  he  wrote 
in  his  own  character  he  was  cramped  by 
being  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  every 
ibonght,  subject,  and  mode  of  expression, 
however  dear  to  him,  which  could  tend  to 
tdeDlify  the  style  of  Chalterton  with  that  of 
Rowley.  Besides,  and  even  wiihall  hisen- 
ergies  and  imagination,  he  appears,  from 
the  habit  of  writing  sk  a  Sctitious  person- 
age, and  in  a  strangely  obsolete  dialect,  to 
have  in  some  degree  formed  a  character  for 
bis  fluppOBcd  Rowley,  superior  to  what  be  was 
capable  of  maintaining  in  his  own  person, 
and  when  the  real  took  the  place  of  the  ideal. 

It  has  also  been  Justly  remarked  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
delight  which  Chatterton  appears  to  have 
axperienced,  in  executing  his  numberless 
and  multifarioua  impositions.  Indeed,  it 
mar  be  said,  that  the  art  and  avidity  with 
which  the  stripling  poet  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  deceive  the  credulous,  was 
the  predominant  quality  which  elucidates 
bis  character.  And  how  skilful  was  he  at 
literary  and  even  artistic  deception  ;  being 
alike  an  imitator  of  style,  of  MSS.,  and  of 
drawings!  His  ruling  passion  was  jiot  the 
vanity  of  a  poet,  but  the  stoical  pride  of  tal- 
ent, which  took  its  nourisbment  in  the  con- 
templation of  superiority  over  the  dupes 
who  were  gulled  by  him. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  order  of  ge- 
nius which  characterized  Chatterton,  or 
the  peculiar  merit  of  his  works,  it  is  nut 
easy,  it  would  not  be  safe,  to  sneak  in  any 
positive  or  particular  terms.  That  he  waa 
a  poet,  many  of  whose  prodtictiona  vie  in 
original  merit  with  pieces  long  acknow- 
ledged to  be  sterling  and  standard,  no  one 
can  deny.  He  is  often  like  a  master,  both 
in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  His  satire 
waa  less  happy,  and  was  personal  and  abu- 
riv«,  rather  than  essential.  But  even  bis 
earliest  productions,  and  such  as  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  own,  are  extraordi- 
nary things.  One  of  these  which  is  said  to 
have  been  written  about  the  age  of  eleven, 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  premature 
powers  of  the  author.  The  piece  which 
we  refer  to  is  a  hymn  for  Christmas-day  ;  a 
few  of  ita  verses  must  convince  any  reader 
that  the  boy's  premature  powera  were  al- 
most miraculous. 


Almightr  ^ibar  oriha  skiM, 

Lite  incense  in  thy  liglil  I 
WrBpi  in  impenetrable  shidr. 
The  tvilnre  of  our  (ouli  were  made. 

Till  thjr  oommsnd  gave  light. 

The  sun  offitorr  gleamad  ihe  ra/, 
ReSoed  the  daikneaa  inio  day. 

And  bid  the  vspori  fly  ; 
Impelled  by  Hit  eternal  love. 
He  lelY  Lii  palaeei  above. 

To  clieei  QUI  gloumy  iky. 

How  shnll  we  celebrale  the  dny. 
When  God  appeared  in  morial  clay. 

The  maik  of  worldly  toorn,— 
When  the  Archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Atlempled  the  Reiteemer'a  prnisp. 

And  hailed  Salvntjon'a  morn  1 

A  hainbis  form  the  Godhead  wore  ; 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore, 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown  : 
Though  in  a  human  wnlk  he  trod, 
Still  WBB  the  man  Almighty  God, 

Id  glory  all  bi*  own. 

Despiaed,  oppreised,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  lormenls  of  iblr  rals  of  leara, 

Not  bid  hie  vengeance  liae  - 
He  aaw  Ihe  creaiuiea  he  had  laade 
Revile  hia  powera,  hia  peace  invade, 

He  aaw  With  mercy's  eyes. 

It  is  true  that  Chatterton  has  been  exalt- 
ed by  his  admirers  beyond  measure,  and 
made  to  be  a  precocious  Sbakspeare-  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  been  degraded  to  tho 
capacity  of  a  mere  puerile  imitator.  Bat 
surely  this  latter  judgment  is  greatly  more 
that  of  a  person  who  is  steeled  to  every 
charitable  and  generons  sentiment,  than  of 
him  who  is  alive  to  the  inspirations,  al- 
though frequently  the  erratic  lights,  of  an 
untaught  boy.  Wo  admit  that  there  vraa 
much  that  was  crude,  unahapen,  and  trifiing, 
in  Thomas's  efl'usiona,  real  as  well  as  fabri- 
catory ;  but  not  to  apeak  of  the  wonder  of 
hia  forgeries,  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced,  there  ought  to 
be  great  allowance  made  in  respect  of  a 
dreadful  disease,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  invoked  by  bis  own 
wilful  and  perverse  course  ;  seeing  that 
there  was  constitutional  madness  in  the 
family,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  sub* 
mit  even  his  sister  to  restraint,  and  which 
also  re-appeared  in  her  son.  To  tbiR  dread- 
ful disease  it  has  been  remarked,  much  that 
seemed  vicious,  and  much  that  was  irreeon- 
cilable  in  his  character,  is  to  be  attributed. 
To  what  other  indeed,  bnt  disease,  can  we 
point  for  a  solution  of  his  alternate  fits  of 
melancholy  and  bursts  of  high  spirits,  of 
which  the  strange  paper,  entitled  his  uriU, 
gave  strong  manifestations ;  presenting  a 
mixture  of  levity,  of  bitter  aatire,  and  natu- 
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nldeipairl  Indeed,  the  ezlraragant  hopei 
iriiich  maHied  hJa  arriral  in  London,  and 
ihe  eircuniManee  of  the  suicide  which  aud- 
denly  closed  hia  feveriah  career,  all  an- 
Doance,  as  aaya  a  writer  in  the  Edinbur^fb 
Seview,  that  irregular  ambition  and  impa> 
tience  of  the  natural  prozreas  of  aociety, 
ffhich  indicate  an  inflamed  imaginat ion  and 
a  precarious  jadgment. 

A^tin,  with  regard  to  the  moral  character 
of  Chatlerton, — we  do  not  find  any  thing 
(onclusive  to  impfagn  him  r<»r  profligate  de- 
bauchery. On  the  contrary,  he  seoms  to 
Inve  been  exemplary  aa  a  son,  alao  for  tern- 
perance,  and  a  sense  of  dignity,  worthy  of 
himeelf.  It  is  admitted  even  by  hia  eulo- 
gitta,  and  also  by  hia  czteouatora,  that  hia 
litenry  fabrications  were  departnres  from 
rirtne,  aud  which  at  best  muat  be  set  down 
W  tbe  internal  aatisfaction  of  imposing  up- 
as the  world,  or  the  obstinaoy  of  maintain- 
ing an  BsafiTtion  which  had  been  haatity 
mide.  Siill,  all  this  waa  done  at  the  sacri- 
fice not  only  of  a  poetical  reputation,  justly 
due,  but  at  the  yet  more  important  derolio- 
tioo  of  truth  and  rectitude.  At  the  same 
tine,  we  do  not  see  that  it  ia  juat  to  visit 
■poB  him  the  sentence  of  guilt,  as  if  the 
Cvrgery  had  been  of  a  pecuniary  nature  by 
bill  or  bond.  He  derired  no  money-adran- 
l^e  from  hia  fraud, — he  cannot  he  nid  to 
bare  injared  the  fame  of  any  one,  unleas  we 
ucept  the  fabrication  of  facts  connected 
with  tbe  antiqaities  of  Bristol,  so  as  to  ri- 
tiite  tbe  hiatoncal  value  and  veraeily  of 
Barrett's  book.  There  was  something  of 
io^titode  in  this,  aa  well  as  of  deliberate 
uid  injurious  falsification.  In  a  word,  when 
sn  this  braneh  of  the  subject,  we  may  pro- 
lODnce  the  prodigy  of  Bristol  to  have  cher- 
i«lied  no  high  or  even  ordinary  standard  of 
■wrality. 

Three  particulars  remain  to  be  noticed  in 
on  rather  desultory  remarks.  First,  with 
Kgaid  to  Cbatterton's  prose  pieces,  it  has 
to  be  said,  that  they  never  would  have  de- 
ttrvedly  bronght  him  into  notice.  When 
wtiricaJ,  they  were  coarse  and  poor ;  when 
pKlended  translations  from  Sexon,  they 
were  ungenial  imitations  of  Oasian,  and  ut- 
terly incongruous  with  the  style  of  the  lan- 
l^age  which  they  nfllected  to  represent. 

A^stn,  as  regards  his  hardships  and  the 
neglect  that  has  been  thought  to  have 
iiligbted  him, — especially  Walpole's  con- 
tact, there  was  not  more  to  be  said  for  the 
jDoib  tbsa  belongs  to  his  inejtperience,  ex- 
"ivagant  notions,  and  impatience.  The 
tnthor  of  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting"  has 
<C7  properly  replied,  (hat  Ghatterton  conld 
i«  appear  to  him  in  aby  other  light  than 
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that  of  a  young  man,  disgusted  with  his 
proper  profession,  and  attempting  to  obtain 
his  notice  by  paesing  a  forgery  on  him. 
Whatever  was  the  merit  of  the  pieces,  as 
he  himself  imputed  them  to  another,  they 
implied  no  singular  sbilities  in  him. 

Once  more, — the  person  and  manners  of 
the  poet-hoy  of  Bristol  are  said  to  have  been 
Bs  precocious  as  his  genius  ;  being  stately 
and  manly  beyond  his  years.  He  had  "  a 
proud  air  ;"  and  while  both  his  gray  eyes 
were  niercingly  bright,  one  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  other  :  it  was  "  a  kind  of 
hawk's  eye,"  so  that  b  person  "  could  see 
his  soul  through  it."  His  manners  were 
exceedingly  prepossesaingwhen  he  pleased  ; 
but  he  seems  ever  to  have  home  himself  as 
a  conscious  and  acknowledged  superior; 
and  could  not  only  be  haughty,  but  must 
have  been  repulsive  to  tamer  and  more  ju- 
dicioua  persons. 

It  remains  only  that  we  speak  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Cbatterton's  works.  In  1777,  were 
published  in  one  volume  8vo.,  "  Poems  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  at  Bristol,  by 
Thomaa  Rowley,  and  others,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  j  the  greatest  part  now  firat  pub- 
lished from  the  most  authentic  copies,  with 
an  engraved  specimen  of  one  of  the  MSS., 
to  which  are  added,  a  Preface,  an  Introduc- 
tory Account  of  the  several  pieces,  and  a 
Glossary."  'And  in  1778,  were  published 
in  one  volume,  8vo., "  Miscellanies  in  Proeo 
aud  Verae,  by  Thomas  Cbatterion,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  Poems  published  under 
the  names  of  Rowley,  &e." 

The  Bristol  prodigy  and  his  works  gave 
rise  to  a  protracted  controversy  among  cri- 
tics and  antiquaries.  The  Poems  published 
in  1777  were  republished  in  1778,  with  an 
"Appendix,  containing  some  observations 
upon  the  language  of  the  poems  attributed  to 
Rowley  ;  tending  to  prove  that  they  were 
written  not  by  any  ancient  author,  but  en- 
tirel;f  by  Thomaa  Cbatteiton."  Mr.  War- 
ton,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of 
English  Poetry,  eapoused  the  same  side  of 
ibe  question.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  appeared  "ObBcrvations"  upon  these 
poema,  "  in  which  their  antiquity  is  aacer- 
lained,"  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.,  1781,  Sto.  ; 
and  another  edition  of  the  "  Poems,  with  a 
Commentary,  in  which  their  antiquity  ia 
considered  and  defended,"  by  Jeremiah 
Millea,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  1782,  41o. 

A  subscription  edition,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Newton,  Cbatterton's  sister,  was  an- 
nounced in  1799  ;  but  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement the  publication  was  postponed  till 
IW3,  when  it  eanoe  forth  under  tbe  joint 
editorship  of  Messrs.  Southey  and  Cottle, 
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with  the  Life  of  the  Poet  prefixed,  hy  O. 
Gregory,  D.  D.,  which  had  appeared  in  Kip* 
pin'B  edition  of  the  Biographie  BritsnDica. 

Over  this  last' mentioned  and  respectable 
edition,  which  is  in  three  vola.  octavo,  the 
present  appears  to  ns  to  have  no  other 
claim,  than  that  of  being  in  a  more  compact 
shape,  and  at  a  more  accessible  price.  It 
contains,  we  are  bound  also  to  state,  a  read- 
able and  sensible  Life  of  the  Poet,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Rowley  Controrersy,  a  Selec- 
tion of  hia  Letters,  and  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  We  have  not,  however,  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  Cambridge  edition, 
but  wander«d  at  will  ;  and  accordingly 
close  with  Campbell's  elegant,  amiable,  and 
discriminating  account  of  Chatterton.  in  the 
"  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets."  We 
throw  the  extract,  aa  it  deserves,  into  our 
larger  type. 

"  When  wo  conceive,"  says  Mr.  C,  "the 
inspired  boy  transporting  himself  in  imagi- 
nation, bacic  to  the  days  of  his  fictitious 
Rowley,  embodying  hia  ideal  character, 
and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  '  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,'  we  may  forget  the  im- 
postor in  (he  enthusiast,  and  Kirgive  the 
faUebood  of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and 
ingenuity.  One  of  bis  companions  has  de- 
scribed tbe  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages 
of  Rowley,  and  (he  delight  which  he  took 
to  contemplate  the  Churcn  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliflTe,  while  it  awoke  tbe  associations  ol 
an'iquity  in  his  romantic  mind.  There  was 
one  spot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of  the 
church,  where  he  would  often  lay  himself 
down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance.  On  Sundays,  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches, 
or  other  objects  that  struck  his  imagina- 
tion. 

"  During  the  few  months  of  his  existence 
in  London,  hia  letters  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with 
presents,  expressed  the  most  joyous  antici- 
pations. But  suddenly  all  the  flush  of  hi 
gay  hopes  and  busy  projects  terminated  in 
despair.  The  particular  cause*  which  led 
to  his  catastrophe,  have  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  bis  pros- 
pects were  but  little  to  be  trusted  ;  for  whili 
apparently  exchanging  but  shadowy  vi 
sions  of  Rowley,  for  the  real  adventures  of 
life,  he  was  still  moving  under  the  spell  of 
an  imngiuation  that  saw  every  thing  in 
aggerated  colon.  Out  of  this  dream 
was  at  length  awakened,  when  he  found 
that  be  had  miscalculated  the  chancea  of 
patronage  or  the  profits  of  literary  labors. 


[Jan. 

"  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of 
Chatterton  without  being  moved,  is  little  to 
be  envied  for  its  tranquillity  :  but  tbe  intel- 
tects  of  those  men  must  be  as  deficient  aa 
their  hearts  are  uncharitable,  who,  con- 
founding all  sbadei  of  moral  distinction, 
have  ranked  bis  literary  fiction  of  Rowley 
in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary 
forgery ;  and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had 
not  died  by  his  own  hand,  he  would  have 
probably  ended  his  days  upon  a  gallows. 
This  disgusting  sentence  has  been  pro- 
lounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exemplary 
for  sincere,  strong  temperance,  and  natural 
affection.  His  Rowley  forgery  must  indeed 
be  pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law 
which  condemns  all  falsification  of  history ; 
but  it  deprives  no  man  of  his  fame  ;  it  had 
no  sacrilegious  interference  with  (he  me- 
mory of  departed  genius ;  it  had  not,  like 
Lauder's  impotture,  any  malignant  motive, 
to  rob  a  party  or  a  country,  of  a  Damei, 
which  was  its  pride  and  ornament. 

Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  un- 
charitable biographers,  whose  imaginationa 
have  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may 
id  that  his  unformed  character  ex- 
hibited strong  and  conflicting  elements  of 
good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary  pro- 
ject of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Method- 
ist preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design, 
and  a  contempt  of  human  credulity,  that 
a  not  very  creditable.  But  had  he  been 
ipared,  his  pride  and  ambition  would  have 
come  to  flow  in  their  proper  channels  ;  hia 

iderslanding  would  have  taught  him  the 
practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  artifice, 
when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimating  the  promises  of  hia 
genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to  the  ulmoat 

ithusiaam  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  coM 
opinion  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  bein^ 
blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete 
phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them. 

"  The  inequality  of  Chatterton's  various 
productions  may  be  compared  to  the  dis- 
proportions of  the  ungrown  giant.  Hia 
worka  had  nothing  of  the  definite  neatness 
of  that  precocious  talent,  which  stops  short 
in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  that  of  a  being  taught  by  instinct,  to 
lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great 
and  undeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  fa- 
vorite maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to  a  hy- 
perbole, that  a  man,  by  abstinence  and  per- 
severance, might  accomplish  whatever  he 
pleasfd,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a 
genius,  which  nature  had  meant  to  achieve 
works  of  immortality.    Taaso  alone  can  be 
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compared  to  him  as  a  javenile  prodigy.  No 
English  poet  ever  eqaalled  him  at  the  same 
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A  barmlns  lid  vas  Pridolio, 

A  pions  ;outh  was  he ; 
Ue  «err«d,  and  MugtiL  ber  grace  to  win, 

Gaonl  Sivero's  fair  ladyc. 
And  ^Dlle  was  ihe  dame  as  fair — 
Aad  lighl  ibe  Ipils  of  serrice  iber- ; 
Aad  yei  ihe  woman's  wjldesl  whim 
FriMD  her — had  been  bui  ju;  lo  himt 

Soon  as  [he  early  morning  shone 

Uaiil  the  vesper  bell. 
For  her  sweei  heal  he  lived  nlone, 

Nor  e'er  could  serve  loo  well. 
She  bade  bimon  nol  labor  so— 
Bat  then  his  eyes  would  uvcrflow  ; 
h  aeeni'd  B  sin  if  Mrengtb  could  sverre 
From  thai  one  tbooifbt—iUr  will  u>  serve  t 

And  Kt.ofall  ber  bonse,  the  dame 

Mom  favor'd  himalways, 
And  from  her  lips  for  ever  came 

BrtaneibaaMed  prai«e — 
On  bim,  more  like  soma  gentle  child 
Than  nerving-youih,  ihe  lady  smil'd — 
Aad  louh  a  harmless  pleasure  in 
Tbecomelj  looluof  Fiidolin. 

For  ibis  the  bantainRD  Robert's  bean 

The  favor'd  henchman  cursed  j 
Asd  long,  till  ripen 'd  into  art, 

The  hateful  envy  narsed. 
Hi>  l^rd  was  rash  of  thought  and  deed. 
And  thus  the  knave  the  deadly  seed 
(As  from  the  chase  they  homeward  roi^e,) 
That  puisona  thought  to  fury,  sow'd — 

"Toorlol,  great  Conm,  in  troth  is  fair, 

(Thus  spoke  the  crall  Kuppress'd  ;) 
The  gnawing  tooth  of  doubL  cati  ne'er 

CoDsnme  your  frolden  rest 
He  who  a  noble  spouse  can  claim, 
Sees  love  begirt  with  holy  shame  ; 
Bet  irnib  no  villain  ans  ensnare — 
The  smoMb seducer  comes  not  there," 


"Hownow  I— wbnt»ay'Bt  thou,  bold  FellSwel" 

The  frownini;  CoiiDt  repllFd— 
"Tbinks't  thou  I  build  on  woman's  vow, 

UaKiableaK  the  iide1 
Too  well  the  Batterer's  lip  allareth — 
Oa  firmer  ground  my  faiih  eudurelh ; 
Tbc  Count  Von  Savern's  wife  unio 
Ro  smooth  seducer  cornea  to  woo  I" 

■  Right  r — quoth  theolber — "^and  your  scorn 

The  fool  can  but  sapply, 
Who,  though  a  simple  vassal  born, 

Eueeuis  himsetf  so  high — 
And,  (o  the  dame  he  serves  aspiring, 
Qarbors  for  her  Ibe  love  desiring," 
"How  I"  cried  the  Count  and  trembled—"  Bowl 
or  one  who  lives,  then,  speakesi  thou  t" 


Yet,  from  your  ear  If  Ibvs  concealed, 

Let  Die  be  lilent  too." 
Oat  buTH  iheCoQot,  with  ga spin r breath, 
"  Fool — foot  I— ihou  speak'M  the  words  of  daaih ! 
What  brain  bas  dared  so  bold  a  sinV 
"  Uj  Lord,  I  Bpobe  of  Fridolin  t 

"  His  face  is  comely  lo  behold" 

He  adds— then  paobed  wiib  an. 
The  CoDDt  grew  hoi — the  Count  grew  cold — 

The  words  had  pierced  his  heart. 

That  only  In  her  eyes  lives  he; 
Behind  your  board  be  Mauds  unheeding, 
Close  by  her  chair— his  passion  feeding. 

"  And  then  the  Tbymea" "  The  rhjmes  I"  *'  The 

Cod  fens' d  the  frantic  thought." 
"  Conress'dl" "  Ay,  and  a  sitiftui' flame 

The  foolish  boy  besoughll 
No  doubi  Ibe  Coumesa,  soA  and  tender, 
Forbore  the  Hues  loyoa  lo  render; 
And  I  repent  the  babbling  word 
That  scaped  my  lips- — Whaiailg  mj  lord  1' 

Straight  lo  a  wood,  In  icom  and  shame, 

Away  Count  Savem  rode — 
Where,  in  the  soaring,  farnace-flanie. 

The  molten  irop  glow'd. 
Here,  laie  and  early,  sUU  ihe  brand 
Eindled  the  smiihs,  with  crHHy  hand ; 
The  sparks  ipring  forih,  the  bellows  beave. 
As  if  their  task— iha  rocks  to  cleave. 

Their  strength  the  Fire,  ihe  Water  gave, 

In  Interleagued  endeavor ; 
The  mill-wheel,  whirl'd  along  the  wave, 

Rolls  00  for  aye  and  evei — 
Here,  day  and  njghi,  resounds  tbe  clamor. 
While  measured  beats  Ibe  heaving  hammer;  * 
And  suppled  In  that  ceaseless  siorm. 
Iron  to  iron  stamps  a  form. 

Two  smlibE  before  Count  Savem  bend, 

Furth-beckon'd  from  their  laak 
"  The  first  whom  I  lo  yon  may  send. 

And  who  of  yon  may  ast — 
'  Have  you  my  lord's  command  oiKj'd  V 
-Thrust  in  the  hell-Gre  jonder  made; 
Shrunk  toj^he  cinders  of  you 


Let  him  oflend  tn 


aeyes 


re!" 


Then  gloated  Ibejr— tbe  ^lesly  pair— 

They  felt  the  hangman's  lesi; 
For  senseless  as  Ihe  iron  there, 

le  bean  lay  in  the  breast. 
And  hied  ibey,  wlib  the  bellows'  breath. 
To  strengthen  still  Ihe  furnace -death ; 
The  murder- priests  nor  flag  nor  fallei — 
Wait  the  victim— trim  the  altar  1 

The  huntsman  aeeks  tbe  page— Qod  wot. 

How  smooth  a  face  haih  he  I 

Off.comrade,  off!  aodtarryoot; 

Thy  lord  hath  nted  of  thee!" 
Thus  cpoke  his  lord  to  Fridolin, 
''  Haste  lo  the  forge  the  wood  wiibin. 
And  ask  ihe  serfs  who  ply  the  trade— 
■  Have  yon  my  lord's  command  obey'dT  " 

*  ll  w<vild  be  iniersstine  to  know  if  bchiller  Kved 
within  hsirina  of  a  forge.  In  the  poems  written  during 
this  period  ofTiia  life,  hs  ia  peculiarly  fond  of  introducing 
dewriptionsof  the  sound  of  the  hammer.    Poiiibly  (a 

cluracteiiatie  and  ■Hiking  ballad. 
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"  It  shall  be  done"— and  to  ihe  Uuk 


Hadiif  n 


irilhou 


relllowtk, 
1 0  iDRKe  1es9  long  Ihe  way. 
So  wending  backward  at  ibe  ihousht, 
'I'be  yuuth  Ihe  gracious  lady  noDghl : 
"  Bound  to  tee  large  Ihe  wood  withio, 
Uasi  tbou  no  best  for  FridalUk  1 

'- 1  faio,"  thusKpakeihatladr  fair, 

Id  winsome  lone  and  low, 
<>  But  lor  mine  ioraiuailms  ibere, 

To  hear  the  mass  would  go. 
"  Golhoa,  ray  child — Htnton  the  waf, 
For  me  and  minelliy  hearlaballpraj; 
Repetii  each  MnTuI  Ehoa^hl  of  ibioe— 
So  shall  thjr  soul  find  gu«e  for  mioe!" 

"  Forth  OP  the  welcome  laak  he  wend*, 

Her  wish  the  task  eadean, 
Till,  where  the  quiet  hamlet  ends, 

A  sudden  sound  be  bears. 
To  and  froibechiircb-bell.  swinging, 
Cheeril]',  clearly  Torth  is  ringing; 
KnotllDj;  souls  that  would  repent 
To  ihe  Holy  SacramenL 

He  though!,  "  SeeltGod  npoo  thjTay, 

And  be  will  come  to  ihee  I" 
He  gains  the  House  of  Prayer  lo  pray, 

Bui  all  stood  silenlly 
Ii  was  the  Harvesi's  merry  reign. 
The  scvthe  was  busy  tn  the  grain ; 
One  clerkly  hand  the  ritps  requtre 
To  serve  the  mass  and  aid  ibe  choir. 

EUsoons  ihe  good  resolire  he  lakes, 


Ass; 


nlosc 


"No  halt,*'  quoth  he,  "  ihe  Tootstep  make* 

Tbai  doth  but  hearenward  swerTe'!" 
So,  on  the  priesi,  wiib  humble  sonl. 
He  hung  thecioRUtum  and  stole, 
And  eke  prepares  each  holjr  thing 


To  the  high  n 


ks  admin 


I  ring. 


Now,  as  ihe  minisiiant,  before 

The  priest  he  look  his  stand; 
Now  towards  the  altar  moved,  and  bote    - 

The  mass-book  in  bis  hand. 
Riehiward.  leftward  kQccletli  be. 
Watchful  every  sign  to  see; 
Tinkling,  an  the  sancius  fell, 
Thrice  al  each  holy  name,  Ihe  bell. 

Now  the  meek  priest,  bendinfi  lowly, 

Turns  unio  ihe  solemn  abrjne. 
And  with  lifted  hand  and  bolj, 

Rears  [he  cross  divine. 
While  the  clear  bell,  lighlly  swinging, 
Thaibiy-sacrisian  Is  ringing;— 
Strike  their  breasts,  and  down  inclining, 
EdccI  the  crowd,  the  ■ymbol  aigning. 

Still  in  every  point  eieeliing, 

Wiih  a  quick  and  nimble  art— 
Every  custom  in  that  dwelling 

Knew  ihe  boy  by  heart 
Til  the  clow  he  tarried  Ihtis, 
Till  the  VobUeian  Demimts 
To  ibe  crowd  inclines  the  nriesi, 
And  the  crowd  have  sign'd— and  ceased  I 

Nowbaek  in  its  appointed  place. 

His  footsteps  but  dela^ 
To  range  e«th  symbol-sign  of  grace— 

Tben  forward  on  Us  way. 


., ilm,  he  lightly  goes; 

B_erore  hia  sieps  the  iurnace  glows ; 

"is  lips,  the  while,  (the  count  completing,) 

Twelve  palenioslers  slow-repealing. 

He  gatn'd  theforga— the  amilbs surrey'd, 
As  there  tbey  grimly  stand : 
How  fares  it  friend,-!  ?— have  ye  obey'd," 
He  cried,  "my  lord's commandl" 
Ho!  bo!"  tbey  shorn,  and  ghastly  grin. 

And  point  ibe  furnacC' throat  within' 
Wiib  leal  and  heed,  we  did  ihe  deed — 

The  master's  praise,  the  servants'  meed." 

On.  witb  ibis  answer,  onward  home. 

With  fleeter  step  he  flies; 
Afar,  the  Count  beheld  him  come — 

Hescarce  could  irnst  his  eyes. 
Whence  com'si  thon !"  "Prom  the  furnace."  '■ 
Not  elsewhere  ?  troth,  iby  ale^  are  slow ; 
Tbou  basl  loiterd'd  li>ng  I—"  Tel  only  till 
I  might  the  trust  consign'd  fulfll, 

"  My  noble  lord,  'tis  troe,  to-daj-. 

It  chanced,  on  qoiiiing  thee, 
To  ask  my  duties,  on  the  way, 

Of  her  who  guideth  me. 
She  bade  me.  (and  how  sweet  and  dear 
It  was  I)  the  holy  mass  to  hear ; 
Rosaries  four  I  told,  delaying, 
Grace  for  thee  and  thine  heart-praying." 

Allstnnned,  Count  Bavera  heard  the  speech — 

A  wondering  man  was  he ; 
"And  when  ihon  didsi  tha  furnace  reach, 

What  answer  gave  ibey  thee  V 
•'  An  answer  bard  the  i>ei  M  id  win ; 
Thns  spake  the  men  with  ghastly  grin, 
'  With  teal  and  heed  we  did  the  deed — 
The  master's  praise,  ihe  servonls'  meed.'  " 

"And  R<>*<rl '"-gasp'ii  Ihe  Count,  as  lost 

In  awe  he  shnddering  stood — 
"  Thou  must,  be  sure,  b'a  path  have  crossed  1 

/  snU  Him  to  t\t  wood." 
"  In  wood  nor  lield  where  I  have  beerii 
One  single  trace  of  him  was  seen." 
Alldeathlike  stood  the  Count:  "  Thy  mi^hl, 
O  Oodof  heaven,  haih  judged  the  right  1" 

Then  meekly,  humbled  from  his  pride. 

He  took  the  servant's  hand ; 
He  led  him  to  bis  lady's  side, 

She  nought  mote  understand. 
'■  This  child— no  angel  is  n 
Long  may  ihy  grace  for  hli 
Our  Btrength  how  weak,  oc 
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MEMOIR  AND   REMAINS   OP   CHARLES 
WOLFE. 

Pram  tha  D^ln  Dulvsnltr  MifUlDe. 

Remaiiu  of  the  late  Rev.  Ckarlet  Wolfe,  A.B^ 
with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Ate  Life.  By  the 
R«r.  JoHK  A.  RussBLL,  M.  A^  Archdeacon 
ofClogher.  Eighth  edition.  Small  8?o. 
London.  1812. 

The  deserred  populsrity  of  ArchdeacoD 
Raaaell's  Memoir  of  Wolfe  is  probably 
among  the  reaaoni  why  it  has  been  so  littw 
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noticed  in  the  Bevtews,  mnd  ire  otnselves 
We  hitherto  felt  hesitation  in  bringing  be- 
Tare  the  public  attention  a  work  which, 
wilhout  any  hetp  whatever  from  the  peri- 
DiticB]  critics,  Bcems  likely  to  take  its  place 
m  llie  permanent  literature  of  the  coantry. 

The  rame  feeling,  however,  which  leads 
HI  now  to  devote  a  few  pagea  of  our  jour- 
nsl  lo  a  new  edition  of  Cowper,  or  Milton, 
or  Bums,  and  in  which  studies  we  have 
fonad  oar  readers  not  unwilling  to  follow 
or  gecompany  us,  would  aflbrd  sufficient 
notive  for  catting  attention  to  the  works  of 
Volfe;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have 
tome  reason  to  believe,  that  although  the 
book  before  us  is  in  die  eighth  edition,  there 
ire  yet  large  classes  of  readers  to  whom 
ihii  notice  is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  first 
nubJQg  it  properly  known. 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  youngest  son  of 
Theobald  Wolfe,  Esquire,  of  Blacfaball,  in 
the  county  of  Klldare,  was  barn  in  Dublin, 
onthe  14th  of  December,  1791.  Hisfather 
died  early,  and  the  family  removed  to  Eng- 
iud,  where  they  resided  some  years.  In 
1S09  he  was  placed  at  Winchester-school, 
cif  which  Mr.  Richards  was  then  the  master. 
it  1809  be  entered  Dublin  College— in  1817 
entered  into  holy  orders — from  that  time 
till  within  a  year  of  his  death  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  country  curate,  in  a  remote 
P«tt  of  Ulster — and  died  of  consumption  on 
the  33d  of  February,  1822,  in  the  32d  year 
of  hi*  age. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagina  a  life 
Bore  nneTentfuI  thaa  Wolfe's,  and  the 
whole  interest  of  the  volume  arises  from 
the  opportunity  it  gives  of  contemplating 
the  ehsTBcter  of  a  singularly  amiable  and 
excellent  man,  and  of  studying  works  to 
trhich  the  author  appears  never  to  have  at- 
tuhed  the  slightest  value — which  seem  to 
lave  been  almost  accidentally  preserved — 
DO  one  of  which  was  written  for  the  press 
—nay,  no  one  of  which  can  be  almost  de- 
Kribed  as  other  than  accidentally  arising 
from  the  eircttmstances  in  which  he  was  for 
ibo  moment  placed — and,  thus  to  be  fairly 
Kgarded  rather  as  indications  of  what  such 
■  mind  was  likely,  if  fairly  tasked,  to  have 
IKodnced.  Of  what  do  these  Remains  con- 
nill  Copiea  of  verses,  Latin  and  English, 
written  as  school  or  college  exercises;  a 
fcw  poems — not  half-a-dozen — which  are 
dn  records  of  a  few  days'  ramble  with 
friends  in  the  country,  atid  manifestly  writ- 
tSB  with  direct  reference  to  the  gratifica- 
tioB  of  the  party  with  whom  the  ramble  was 
'•ken — a  few  letters  to  college  friends — we 
Wicf  e  Archdeacon  Russell,  his  biographer, 
ud  Dr.  Dickinson,  late  Bi^op  of^Meath 
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both  of  whom,  like  Wolfe  himself,  bad  but 
JQSt  entered  into  the'  profession  of  the 
church, — and  some  of  the  sermons  preached 
by  him  in  ihe  discbarge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  curacy,  or  in  Dublin,  on  his 
occasional  visits  there. 

In  Archdeacon  Rossell's  memoir  of  his 
friend,  we  have  hut  one  thing  lo  complain 
of--«nd  that  is,  that  through  his  volume  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  the  dates  of  either 
the  few  incidents  which  he  has  to  record,  or 
of  thecomposition  of  such  poems  and  essays 
of  Wolfe^s  as  are  interwoven  with  hia  nar- 
rative. Even  when  a  collective  edition  of 
the  works  of  any  of  our  great  writers  ex- 
hibits the  compositions  of  very  diflerent 
periods  of  life,  it  is  always  desirable  that 
the  dates  should,  if  possible,  be  givet);  as 
indeed  the  great  value  of  such  collections  is, 
to  exhibit  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
mind,  from  its  first  imperfect  imitation  of 
the  IsDgungB  of  others,  to  the  period  when 
language  is  an  iastrument  which  it  wields 
at  will.  The  school  exercise^  of  Milton,  no 
doubt,  might  be  regarded  as  predictions  of 
the  Paradise  and  the  Samson  j  but  who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  what  injustice  to 
his  fame  it  would  be  not  to  communicate 
the  order  in  which  hia  poems  were  written. 
And  in  such  a  case  as  Wolfe's,  where  all 
his  poems  and  essays,  connected  with  ge- 
neral literature,  wero  written  in  early  boy- 
hood, or  the  first  dawn  of  manhood,  the 
fitness  of  giving  dates  with  precision,  or  at 
all  events  of  oelerminiog  with  sotne  ap- 
proach  to  correctness  the  sequence  of  the 
poems  is  so  obvious,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  biographer  as  an  absolute 
duty.  Poems,  written  when  Wolfe  was  in 
the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  are  referred  by  Mr.  Russell  to  the 
first  year  of  his  college  life,  when  he  was 
scarcely  seventeen  ;  and  we  buL  state  what 
we  know  to  be  the  effect  of  this  confusion 
of  dates,  when  we  mention  that  it  has  led 
to  a  false  estimate  of  his  powers,  by  mis- 
leading readers  into  the  injurious  supposi- 
tion,  that  the  earlier  works  of  the  writer 
were  those  which  exhibited  the  highest 
marks  of  genius  :  the  contrary  being,  when 
the  true  dates  are  supplied  to  his  respective 
works,  more  remarkably  the  fact  than  in 
almost  any  other  writer  we  know.  Of  the 
poems,  Talas!  too  few,)  each  successive 
poem  einibits  a  wonderful  development  of 
increasing  powers,  and  the  sermons — his 
last  works — are  beyond  comparison  the 
most  original  and  striking  of  all.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  surprised,  that  Dr.  Russell 
seems  to  have  regarded  them  aa  constitnt- 
ing  the  proper  and  peculiar  value  of  the 
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wholC'    His  memoir  ia,  in  fact,  but  intro- 
ductary  to  lb«m,  and  we  are  told,  in  bU 

grtKeful  preface  lo  tbe  early  editionBof  the 
emaiDs,  that  bis  bop«  wag,  that  tlie  mis- 
cellaoeous  portions  of  the  volume  might, 
pflrhapB,  lead  the  public  to  the  study  of  that 
which  be  felt  to  be  more  instructive,  and 
the  Poef  thus  serve  to  tatroduce  the  Divine. 
An  appendix    to    Mr.  Bussell's  volume 
gives  some  of  Wolfe's  juvenile  poems.  One 
is  called  a  "Prize  Poem  on  tbe  Death  of 
Abel" — and  was  probably  a  Winchesterex- 
ercise.    There  can  be  do  object  in  oijr 
reprinting  it ;  but  it  is  a  compositioiK  of 
considerable  talent,  and    with    occasional 
fleams  of  Wolfe's  own  mind.     The  respec- 
'itive  sacrifices  of  the  brothers,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Abel's,  are  thus  described : 
"  Each  with  bis  offeriDjt  lo  the  AlmiRbir  came. 
Their  altar-  raiaed,  lod  fed  the  ascred  flame. 
Scarce  could  ihe  piiying  Abel  bear  in  bind 
A  lamb,  ihe  piclure  of  his  masler'g  mind  ; 
Which  lo  ibe  pile  wUta  leader  hand  he  drew, 
And  wepc  as  he  the  bleed  int;  victim  aiew; 
Arouod  vilh  fund  regard  ihe  lepliyr  played 
Nor  dared  dUiuibiheoblaiioD  Abel  made." 

We  see  something  of  Wolfe's  own  mind 
in  the  few  last  lines  of  ibisextrBCt.  A  pas- 
sage follows,  describing  the  brothers  after 
the  fatal  blow  is  given : 


Among  the  commonplaces  of  a  school- 
boy's conception  of  tbe  subject,  we  think 
we  can  distinguish  the  gleam  of  our  au- 
thor's peculiar  genius,  in  a  passsge  de- 
scribing Cain  : 

"'Abell  avake, arise!'  be  iremblin^crledj 
'  Abel,  mv  broiber !'  bat  no  voice  replied- 
In  frjghi^l  silence  o'er  the  cot^e  he  Mood, 
Aud,  chained  in  terror,  wondered  at  ihe  blood. 
'Awake!' yet  oh  no  voice,  no  smile,  no  breath  t 
'  0  Qod  Euppori  me  1  Oh,  should  ihis  be  death  I' 
The  poem  closes   with    a   soliloquy   of 
Cain's — half    repentance,    half    remorae — 
still  surely,  when  the  author's  early  age  is 
remembered,  it  is  not  without  great  beauty  ; 

"  My  brother  I  thou  canal oolaee how  deeptgtieve; 
lioolc  down,  Ifaoo  injured  angel,  and  forgive. 
Faihencea  wretched  fugilive  I  roam. 
The  eanb  my  bed,  the  wildemeM  my  home : 
Far  hence  I  stray  from  those  delightrul  leaia 
TosoliiaiT  Iracis  and  drear  retreats. 
Tel,  ohl  the  very  beasts  will  shuD  inv  sight, 
Win  fly  tpy  bloody  footiieps  with  aSrighi. 
Nobroiber  they,  no  faithful  friend  have  skin — 
Detested  only  for  that  crime  it  Cain. 
Had  1  but  lulled  each  fury  of  mj  isodI, 
Had  held  each  rebel  passion  jn  control, 
To  Nature  and  to  God  had  faithful  proved. 
And  loved  a  brother  as  a  brother  loved, 
T^  I  ■.  '     ■   '-.I  iiiu.  a  ^rave.of  rest, 

/.:  ,'.'-..     :.  :  L. -allied  his  last  on  Abel's  breast" 
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"  Tbe  raising  of  Lazarus"  is  another  of 
tbe  Winchester  poems,  which  Mr.  Russell 
has  judiciously  printed.  Like  every  thing 
of  Wolfe's,  it  shows  bis  great  power  of  pic- 
turing scenes  to  his  own  eye,  and  some  skill 
in  presenting  them  to  others.  And,  like 
every  thing  else,  too,  of  Wolfe's,  suegesta 
to  DS  that,  had  he  felt  it  right  to  pursue 
poetry  as  a  study,  his  most  successful  waUk 
would  probably  hare  been  the  drama. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  on  Lazarus 
equal  to  the  passages  we  have  given  from 
the  poem  on  Abel — but  there  is  the  sam* 
evidence  ofobjects  being  seen  with  a  poet's 
eve.  And  while  the  language  is  remarks' 
ble  rather  for  propriety  and  delicacy,  than 
for  any  peculiar  power,  there  is  a  truth  of 
sentiment  and  a  tone  of  sincerity  through* 
out,  which  characterises  every  thing  of 
Wolfe's,  first  and  last. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
1809  Wolfe  entered  Dublin  College,  and 
was  early  distinguished  there  as  a  classical 
scholar.  As  far  as  ne  can  gather,  he  at  first 
psid  but  little  attention  to  the  prescribed 
studies  of  the  place — at  least,  bis  first  dis- 
tinctions in  college  were  rather recogn it iona 
of  how  well  Ihe  foundation  of  sound  claaa- 
ical  scholarship  had  been  laid  at  Winches- 
ter, than  any  thing  else.  Wolfe  was,  w« 
fear,  at  this  period  idle  ;  or  perhaps  it  ought 
rather  to  be  said,  that  he  was  good-natured 
enough  to  allow  every  idle  acquaintance  to 
loiter  with  him  as  long  as  he  pleased.  "  This 
facility  of  disposition,"  as  his  biographer 
happily  calls  it,  "exposed  him  to  many  in- 
terruptions in  his  studies."  He  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  denied  to  any  chanc* 
visitor  ;  a  concourse  of  idlers  was  for  ever 
about  him,  either  in  his  rooms  or  in  tba 
courts  and  gardens  of  college,  and  this 
gave  his  more  diligent  friends  fair  excuse 
for  saving  themselves  from  the  trouble  of 
performing  any  routine  dutT,  which  Wolfe's 
college  standing  qualified  nim  to  discharge 
(he,  pretty  certainly,  would  not  be  doing 
any  thing  better,  and  they  would):  so  be- 
tween Wolfe's  friends  of  the  more  idle  or 
tbe  more  studious  classes,  the  poor  fellow 
was  left  but  little  time  to  himself. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
for  the  worse  in  Wolfe's  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, however,  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  his  college  life,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  look  round  for  soom 
addition  to  his  means  of  support.    A  col- 
lege Scholarship  was  a  seasonable  aid  ;  but    j 
in  his  day  it  was  not  of  lo  much  value  ■•    j 
now — and  even  now,  it  is  altogether  inade-    I 
quale  to  the  support  of  a  student,  however    ! 
economical  hia  habits  may  be.    Jn  Dnblia    j 


College,  where  erery  person  permanently 
coan«cted  witlk  the  establish  men  t  has  ioi 
miny  years  todiacharge  the  duties  of  tutor, 
tke  instant  resource  ofany  young  man  who 
bsi  talents  and  time  enough  for  it,  is  to  un- 
derlike  the  task  of  private  tuition.  When 
WolCe's  wish  to  take  pupils  was  known, 
soDie  yonag  men,  we  believe  relations  of 
bis,  immediately  sought  to  avail  themselves 
ofhii  instructions.  His  habits  of  idleness, 
or  of  what  in  their  effects  on  the  mind  is 
little  di  Be  rent — of  undirected  and  desultori 
exertion,  were  thus,  at  a  very  critical  period 
oTIife,  providentially  converted  into  those 
of  lingular  diligence.  "He  discharged  the 
taik  ot  instruction  with  such  singular  dc' 
(otedness  and  disinterested  anxiety  as  ma- 
terially to  entrench  on  his  own  particulai 
itndiea.  He  was,  indeed  so  prodigal  of  hie 
hbor  and  of  bis  time  to  each  pupil,  that  he 
Kwrved  little  leisure  for  his  own  pursuits 
or  relaxations."* 

Wolfe,  however,  found  lime  enough  to 
become  a  successful  competitor  at  the  col- 
lege examinations  for  the  highest  distinc- 
iJooiio  science,  which,  till  now,  he  had 
leeleeted  ;  and  the  Historical  Society  (a 
Totuatary  association  of  college  students, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  talents  necessary 
forpabljc  life)  seems  to  have  broken  th^ 
■pell  which  had  kept  sealed  the  fountains  6{ 
poetry  and  oratory,  since  the  days  of  hit 
exercises  and  declamalions  at  Winchester 

The  society,  which  has  since  been  dis. 
wived,  existed  during  the  greater  part  of 
Volfe's  college  life ;  and  in  the  same  year 
ia  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship  he  be- 
eime  ■  member  of  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  era  in  bis  life.  We  well  remember 
ibe  effect  of  his  speeches  there,  and  we  re- 
gret that  his  biographer  has  not  been  en- 
■bled  to  give  us  some  extracts  from  them; 
bat  it  is  probable  that  such  parts  of  them 
>*  were  written  have  not  been  preserved  : 
il  it  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
put^es  which  we  remember  ai  most  eSec- 
liTe  were  never  written. 

The  objects  of  the  society  were,  the  cul- 
tiTitioQ  of  such  branches  of  study  as  least 
proritioD  was  made  for  by  the  ordinary 
fwge  of  college  pursuits.  Medals  were 
gircD  for  oratory,  for  composition,  and  for 
piaficiency  in  history  ;  and  each  year  of 
itie  society  was  opened  and  closed  with  a 
•peech  from  the  chatr,  in  which  the  objects 
of  the  society  were  set  forth  by  some  one 
°(>he  members  of  the  society,  specially  se- 
leeied  for  the  task, 

lord  Plunkett,  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  the 

■  Renufns  ot  Wolfe,  p.  11. 
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late  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Miller,  Hr.  Wise,  th« 
late  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Sarjeant  Greene,  Hr. 
Pinlay,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes,  and  other  mosi 
highly  distinguished  men,  were  amonff 
those  who  from  time  to  time  discharged 
this  honorable  duty;  and  it  may  be  well 
imagined  that  each  successive  speech,  on 
the  same  topics,  rendered  the  task  of  the 
next  represeDtalive  of  the  society  more  dif- 
ficult. Several  of  these  speeches  have  been 
printed  ;  in  all  are  passages  of  great  power 
and  beauty  ;  but  the  fragments  of  Wolfe's 
here  published  are  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  any  passages  which  could  be  selected 
from  the  others — while  we  are  not  sure  thai, 
as  a  whole,  we  should  give  it  the  preference. 
For  this  speech,  and  for  a  very  beautiful 
composition  called  the  '*  College  Course," 
which  is  still  better,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Wolfe's  volume. 

Wolfe's  speech  from  ihe  chair  nras  deli- 
vered about  three  years  after  he  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Historical  Society. 
About  the  same  lime  he  must  have  written 
the  poem  of  "  Jugurtha,"  which,  by  some 
mistake,  Mr.  RuseeTl  has  referred  to  the  year 
1809,  and  a  poem  called  "  Patriotism,"  which 
was  read  in  the  Society,  and  given  a  medal. 
The  compositions  read  in  the  society  were 
on  subjects  selected  by  the  authors  them- 
selves, and  not,  like  those  written  for  col- 
lege prizes,  on  themes  dictated  by  others. 
"  Jugurtha  was,"  says  Mr.  Russell, "  written 
on  a  subject  proposed  by  the  heads  of  the 
university."  This  fixes  the  dale  of  the  poem 
to  IS  14,  when  that  subject  was  the  theme 
proposed  for  what  are  called  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Prize*— the  fees  to  which  that  offi- 
cer is  entitled,  on  the  graduation  of  each 
Serson,  being  the  fund  for  their  payment.* 
ugurtha  is,  perhaps,  Wolfe's  best  poem. 
Its  only  fault  is  one,  which,  as  Goldsmith 
says  in  a  similar  case,  it  would  be  easy  for 
a  critic,  of  a  different  temper  to  insist  on 
as  n  beauty; — but  a  fault,  and  a  grievous 
fault  it  is,  however  speciously  it  may  be  de- 
fended,— we  mean  the  tendency  to  amplifi- 
cation. A  true  thought  is  expressed,  and 
Wolfe  will  not  let  us  rest  there,  but  repeats 
it  in  every  variety  of  phrase — protects  it 
behind  a  sevenfold  shield  of  words.  The 
poem  is,  however,  a  noble  efibrt. 

*  Wolft's  poem  wbs  probsbl)'  un>ucunriil  wilh 
tlie  Ixiard  :  si  least  we  know,  that  ainoni;  ilio  com. 
poeitinns  io  wlilcli  prixei  were  awsnied,  Ihe  mnit 
•ricceuful  on  tliid  subject  wn*  one  by  ihe  Rev.  Mr. 
Elalpln,  who  aoon  slier  entered  isia  tlie  cliureli. 


isfor 


oftbe 


Oldcatlle,  in  ihe  oounlyor  Mealh.  Mr.  Halpin 
ill  lives,  is  author  oriHima  potilicBlesmrl,  chieflf 
1  subjecis  oonnecled  wilh  Ihe  Irish  ohureh.  and  or 
1  expeedingtf  Inieiesiing  jioper  on  ttie  Midsom- 
ler  NighL's  Dream. 
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The  only  poem  in  4he  volume  which  we  I 
do  not  like  is  one  on  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
which  neems  to  hare  been  a  college  exer- 
cise. To  this  Mr.  Buasell  has  not  fixed  a 
date,  bui  from  internal  evidence  we  ore  in- 
clined to  think  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  full  maiuriiv  of  Wolfe's 
powers.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1810,  and  we  think  it  likely 
that  Wolfe's  poem  was  written  soon  after 
— at  least  it  was  at  that  period  very  much 
the  practice  in  Dublin  College  to  give 
the  victories  of  Wellington  such  chance  of 
immortality,  as  prize  poems  in  Greek,  Eng- 
lisbi  and  Latin  could  give — and  it  went  a 
great  way  to  make  Tories  of  the  young 
poets,  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
Sevan  wise  men  of  Dublin  College  had  not 
any  thought  of  this  advantage  gained  for 
Church  and  State.  Wolfe's  Busaco  is  not 
good.  "  Patriotism"  is  a  poem  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  We  are  surprised  that  this 
and  "  Jurgurtha"  have  not  found  their  way 
into  the  popular  selections. 

Wolfe  about  this  time  (t^l^)  thought  of 
reading  for  n  college  fellowship.  The  fel- 
lowships in  Dublin  College  are  given  to  the 
hest  answerers  at  a  public  examination  in  a 
very  extensive  course  of  science — the  pre- 
paration for  which  is  suiGcient  to  occupy  a 
clever  man's  attention  for  several  years. 
Wolfe's  habits  of  study  were  desultory — 
his  talents  for  poetry  and  general  literature 
were  likely  to  mislead  him — and  while  bii 
success  could  not  be  doubtful  if  diligence 
could  be  reckoned  on,  yet  it  was  quite  un- 
certain whether  Wolfe  could  be  got  to  at- 
tend  with  perseverance  to  a  prescribed 
•ourse  of  study  for  any  long  time.  At  all 
9vents  the  trial  uas  not  made.  One  or  t» 
visits  to  friends  in  the  counties  of  Dubli 
and  Wicklow  seem  to  have  dispersed  the 
dream.  The  contrast  between  the  domestic 
happiness  which  he  saw  enjoyed  by  the 
friends  with  whom  he  was  on  those  visits 
and  excursions,  nod  the  dulness  of  his  col- 
lege rooms,  appears  to  have  completely  put 
an  end  to  any  chance  of  his  contentedly 
fixing  himself  down  to  the  necessary  plans 
of  study.  There  was  little  chance  of  fel- 
lowship-reading for  a  man  who,  when  he 
returned  to  his  rooms  from  his  country  ex- 
cursions, was  engaged  in  describing  the 
scenes  he  had  left  in  verses  such  as  the 
following : 

FAREWELL  TO  LOlJGn  BHAT. 
"TbeQ  faretheewRll!— I  leave  ih J  rocks  sod  glens. 
And  all  tb;  wild  and  random  maje.iLy, 
To  plunge  amid  the  world's  deforniiLi 


I  07  OHABLBS  WOIfE. 


[Jut. 


t  think  how  grand  and  braniiful  is  God, 

When  maa  has  not  Intruded  on  hia  works, 

Bm  left  bis  bright  creation  unimpaired. 

'Twaa  therefore  I  approached  thee  with  an  awe 

Deligblful. — iherefore  eyed,  with  joy  erMesqae — 

Wiih  joy  I  could  not  speak  ;  (for,  on  Ibis  lieart 

Has  beauleoUH  Nainre  seldom  ainiled,  and  scarce 

A  casual  wind  has  blown  the  veil  aside, 

And  shown  me  her  immortal  lineameDis,) 

Twas  therefore  did  my  heart  expand,  to  mark 

Thy  pensive  nniformilv  of  gloom. 

The  deep  and  holy  darkness  of  thy  wave, 

And  that  siern  rocky  form,  whow  aspect  stood 

Athwart  us,  and  confronted  ds  al  once. 

Seeming  to  vindicate  the  worship  doe. 

And  yet  reclined  in  prond  recumbency, 

As  ifsecure  the  homage  would  be  paid : 

1(  looked  the  Genins  of  the  place,  and  seened 

To  Saperslitlim's  eye.  to  exercise 

Some  sacred,  unknown  functioa.   Blessed  scenes! 

Fraught  with  the  primeval  grandeorl  or,  if  aught 

la  changed  in  thee — It  Is  no  munal  touch 

That  sharpcasd  iby  rongh  brow,  or  fringed  thy 

skirts 
With  coarse  luxuriance: — 'iwas  the  lightning's 

Dasb'd  its  strong  flash  across  thee,  and  did  polni 
The  creg ;  or,  with  his  stormy  Ihttoderboll, 

Th'  Almighty  architect  himself  diitjolned 
Yon  rock  ;  then  flung  it  down  where  now  li  hang*, 
And  Slid,  '  do  ihoQ  lie  there ;' — and  genial  wins, 
(Wkich,  e'en  viihonl  the  good  man'i  prayer,  cams 

Call'd  forth  thy  vegetation.    Then  I  watch'd 

The  elands  that  cours'd  along  the  sky,  to  which 

A  Irembting  splendor  o'er  the  waters  mov'd 

Responsive  ;  while  at  times  it  stole  to  land. 

And  suiird  among  the  mounlsin's  dusky  locks. 

Buiely  theie  linger  beines  in  ibis  place. 

For  whom  all  this  Is  done :— it  cannot  be, 

Thai  all  ibis  fait  profusion  is  bestow'd 

For  such  wild  wayward  pilgrims  as  ourselves. 

Haply,  some  glorious  spirits  here  await 

The  opening  of  Heaven's  jjortals;  who  disport 

Along  the  bosom  of  the  Incid  lake  ; 

Who  cluster  on  that  peak :  or  playful  peep 

Into  yun  eagle's  ne^;  Iheli  sit  them  down 

And  talk  of  those  they  left  on  earth,  and  those 

Whom  they  shall  meet  in  Heaven :  and,  haply, 

tired 
(If  blewed  spirits  tite  in  such  employ.) 
The  slumbering  phantoms  lay  ibem  down  to  rest 
Upiin  the  bosom  of  the  dewy  breeze — 
Atil  whither  do  [roam— [dare  not  think— 
Alasl  1  mast  forget  thee,  for  I  go 
To  mix  with  narro%T  minds  and  hollow  hearts — 
1  must  forget  ihee — fare  thee— fare  ihcc  well." 

"  The  following  stanzas,"  says  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, "  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  sensa- 
tions with  which  the  poet  returned  from 
such  scenes  as  this  to  the  sombre  walls  of 
a  college,  and  how  painfully  he  felt  the 
transition  from  such  enjoyments,  to  the 
grave  occupatiofi  of  academic  studies. 


'  Oh  say  not  ihst  my  heart  ia  cold 
To  Blight  that  onoe  could  wsrm  it 
That  Naiore's  form  eo  dear  of  old 

Or,  that  the  nngeneroUB  world  o»n  ( 
One  glow  of  fond  emoiion 

For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still, 
And  ahai'd  my  wild  devotion. 


1843.] 
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WilhFfiDcy'BJdJegUdae 
Aiain  I  loBg'd  to  view  tbe 
luSttti-re,  feaiuresglow 


ight 
irgi 
'»  height, 


VuSl  for  toil  ihe  ciai 

Thete  Tor  lite  tte«  alon 

But  wbsl  hove  slave 


I'e  [Rowing. 

iwning  flung 
ind  me ; 

lie  boundleu  Heann 

are  givan— 
wilh  Nature  !   " 


There  is  a  poem,  of  which  many  of  tbe 
•Uouahave  all  the  vi^or  or  Burns — and 
which  are  so  perfectly  deHr.riptive  of  the 
frieod  whose  character  iaspired  them — 
George  Grierson  of  the  Irish  bar — that  we 
wilh  we  could  transciihe  them,  but  must 
lerer  our  readers  to  tbe  volume  itself. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  describing  Wolfe's  ad. 
miration  of  Cnmphell's  Hohenlinden,  men- 
tioDs  some  peculiarities  of  hii 
which  we  may  as  well  preserve. 

"It  was,  indeed,  the  peculiar  temperamenl  of 
bis  mind,  to  display  its  emotions  by  the  strongeHt 
Dulword  demonstrationa. 

"  Such  were  hia  inlelleclaal  sensibiliiieB,  and 
Ihe  eorreiponding  vivacity  of  hie  animal  spirits, 
that  die  ezcicnlion  of  hia  feelings  generally  dis- 
covered ilselfbythe  most  lively  expreasions,  and 
Mmeiiraes  by  an  tmreBtrained  vehemence  of 
gnticuiation,  which  often  afforded  amusement 
to  bis  more  sedate  or  less  impreiaible  acquaint- 
Uicea.  ' 

"Whenever  in  the  company  of  his  friends  any 
tbiug  occurred  in  his  raading,  or  to  his  memory, 
whidi  powerfully  affected  hia  imagination,  he 
usually  started  from  hie  seat,  flun^  aside  his 
cbsir,  and  paced  about  the  room,  giving  vent  to 
hit  Bdmiratioii  in  repeated  exclamations  of  de- 
light, and  in  gestures  of  the  moat  animated  rap- 
ture. PJothin;;  produced  iheae  emotions  more 
tlrongly  than  music,  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible.  He 
had  an  ear  formed  to  enjoy,  in  the  most  ext^uisile 
Banner,  the  simplest  melody,  or  the  ncheal 
harmoDv.  With  but  little  cultivation,  he  had 
■cquired  sufficient  thill  io  the  theory  of  this  ac- 
moplishraent,  to  reliah  its  highest  charms,  and 
to  exercise  a  discriminative  taate  io  tbe  appre- 
tialion  of  any  composition  or  performance  m 
ihai  delightful  art  Sacred  muaic  above  all,  (ea- 
pecially  the  compositiona  of  Handel,)  had  the 
most  lubduing— the  most  transporting  effect 
npoQ  his  feelinga,  end  seemed  to  eidiven  and 
loblimate  his  devoLon  to  the  highest  pilch.  He 
understood  and  felt  all  fhe  poetry  of  music,  and 
«ai  parucularly  felicitous  m  catching  the  spirit 
and  character  ofa  simple  air  or  a  naiionel  melo- 
ij.  One  or  two  specimena  of  the  adaptation  of 
hia  pMiical  talents  to  such  subjects,  may  give 
lomeidea  ofthia. 

"  He  was  so  much  struck  by  the  grand  nation- 
al Spanish  air, '  Viva  el  Eey  Fernando,'  the  flrst 


time  be  heard  it  played  by  a  friend,  that  he  im- 
mediately commenced  singing  it  over  and  over 
again,  until  he  produced  an  English  Rong  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  tune.  The  air,  whichliasthe 
character  of  an  animated  march,  opens  in  a 
strain  of  grandeur,  aod  suddenly  subsides  for  a 
kvr  bars  into  a  slow  and  pathetic  modulation, 
from  which  it  abruptly  starts  ^gs-ia  into  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  martial  spirit.  The  words  are 
happily  adapted  to  these  transitions ;  hut  the  air 
should  be  known,  in  order  that  the  merits  of  the 
sonp  should  be  duly  esteemed-  The  firstchango 
in  the  expression  of  the  ah"  occurs  at  the-  ninth 
line  of  the  song,  and  •ontinaes  to  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  line. 

SFAHISH    SOKG. 

Jkis— VVlTS  El  R*/  Fenuorlo.' 

The  ohains  of  Spain  are  bresbiag — 

Let  Gaul  despair  and  fly  ; 
flei  wrathful  trumpet's  speaking. 
Let  tyrants  heai  and  die. 

Her  siaodanj  o'er  as  arching 

Is  burning  red  and  far  ; 
Tbe  soul  of  Spain  is  marching 

In  Ihunders  to  the  war. 
Look  round  jrout  lovelf  Spain, 
And  say  ahall  Gaul  remain  t 

Behold  ]ron  burning  valley, 
Behold  yon  naked  plain — 
Let  us  hear  their  drum — 
Lei  ibsm  come,  let  them  come ! 

For  Vengeance  and  Freedom  rally, 
And  Spaniards  !  onward  for  Spain  ! 

Remember,  Remember,  Barossa, 
Remember  Napoleon's  chain, — 

Bemsmber  your  own  Saragassa, 
And  strike  for  the  oause  of  Spain— 

Bemember  your  own  Saragoaia, 

And  onward,  onward  '.  for  Spain  ! 

"  Another  of  hia  favorite  melodies  was  the 
popular  Irish  air,  '  Gramachree.'  He  never 
heard  it  without  being  sensibly  affected  by  its 
deep  and  tender  expression;  but  he  thou^t 
that  no  words  had  ever  been  written  for  it  which 
came  up  to  his  idea  of  the  peculiar  pathos  which 
pervades  the  whole  strain.  He  said  they  all 
appeared  to  him  want  vulividualUy  of  feeling. 
At  the  desire  of  a  friend  he  pave  his  own  con- 
ceptioD  of  it  in  these  verses,  which  it  seems  hard 
to  read,  peiiiaps  impossible  to  hear  sung,  with- 
out tears. 

BONO. 


Aia— 'Oi 
If  I  had  thought  thou  conld'ai  havs  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  ibee  ; 
Bui  I  forgot,  when  by  ihy  side. 
Thai  thoo  could'st  mortal  be  ; 

)ugh  my  mind  had  past. 


The  I 


fould  e' 


r  beo' 


And  siill  upon  that  face  I  look, 
And  think  'twill  smile  again  ; 

And  alill  tbe  ihought  I  will  not  brook, 
That  I  masL  look  in  vain '. 
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But  when  I  ■pank— lliou  do*t  not  § 
Wliai  ilmii  ne'er  lefi'il  unxiicl, 

And  now  I  reel.  a>  well  I  mar. 
Sweet  Mary  I  thou  art  dead  I 


nhnuwould's 

elay, 

e'en  ai  thou  »rt. 

All  cold  and 

ell  Mtene, 

.till  might  p,e.«  thy 

.ileni  heart, 

And  where  t 

ly  ami 

ea  hare  been  ■ 

niitee'enihy 

chill  l> 

eak  corse  I  liav« 

Thon  »e>ne» 

still  1 

yown, 

ul  there  I  lay 

Iheei 

tby  grare— 

And  I  Bra  do 

w  alone ! 

I  do  not  tliiuk,  where'er  ihon  art. 

Thou  hnsi  forgotten  me  j 
And  I,  perhnpa,  may  sooth  this  heart, 

In  thinking  100  of  thee  ; 
Tet  Iliere  was  round  thee  *ueh  a  dawn 


"  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  real  in- 
etdent  in  view,  or  hud  wiineeeed  any  immediate 
occurrence  which  might  have  prompted  these 
lines.  Hia  reply  was,  he  had' not;  but  that  he 
had  Huns  the  air  over  and  over  till  he  burst  into 
a  flood  or  lean,  in  which  mood  be  coinpoied  the 
words," 

The  following  is,  in  its  way,  of  almost 
aDequalleil  beauty : 


Oh,  my  lore  has  n 


1  mifthl  have  pasi'd  that  lovely  cheek, 

Niir.  perolianco,  my  heart  liave  leil  me  ; 
But  the  sensitive  lilush  that  came  trembling  there, 
or  ray  heart  it  for  erer  Iwrefl  me, 

I  might  have  rorgolten  that  red,  red  lip-— 

I  sun  thine  within. 


And  itiat  smile  I'll  n 

Think  not  'li.  nolhi 

The  elegant  form 

Ti»  liiBgraeeroliy  . 


igbullifelesa  clay, 


Let  me  nnl  hearths  nightingale  sing. 
Though  I  once  in  its  notes  delighted  ; 

The  feeling  and  mind  that  comel  whispering  forth, 
Has  le  tt  me  no  muaic  beside  it. 

Who  could  blame  had  I  loved  thai  face, 
I^ie  my  eye  could  twics  explore  her  ; 

Yet,  ii  ii  for  the  fairy  intelligence  there, 
And  her  warm — warm  heart  I  adote  her." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  "Lines  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  waa  the  last 
poem  that  Wolfe  ever  wrote.  They  were 
first  GiTCulaled  in  manuscript  among  his 
college  friends,  then  printed  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  Ryron  read  tbem  out 
from  a  magazine  to  some  friends,  of  whom 
Captain  Medwin  was  one.  At  this  time  the 
author's  name  was  not  known  to  the  public, 


and  Medwin,  in  one  way  or  other,  was  led 
to  think  them  Byron's.  The  copy  sent  by 
Byron  to  his  sister,  in  his  own  haridwritin^, 
seemed  at  first  to  Captain  Medwin  to  gir« 
a  kind  of  confirmation  to  a  conjecture, 
which,  however,  in  every  after  edition  of 
his  exceedingly  interesting  book,  he  took 
care  to  tell  his  readers  was  a  mistake — add- 
ing that  the  poem  was  ascertained  to  b* 
Wolfe's.  Meawin's  claim  of  the  poem  for 
Byron  led  to  several  letters,  staling  the  trna 
author;  one  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  English 
bar,  which  first  gave  to  the  public  a  sub- 
stantially correct  copy  of  the  lines  \  another 
from  Dr.  Miller,  of  Armagh,  in  which 
Wolfe's  character  is  strikingly  drawn  :  but 
by  far  the  moat  interesting  document  wh  ich 
the  occasion  called  forth  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan's  narrative  of  the  orieina)  prt^ 
duction  of  the  poem.  We  transcribe  bis 
account  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Taylor— 

"  The  poem  was  commenced  in  my  company. 
I'he  oc(^asian  was  as  follows :— Wolfe  came  into 
tny  room  one  eveningi  while  I  whb  reading  ihe 
'  Edinburgh  Annual  Register.'  I  Ihrnk  it  waa 
the  volume  for  1809,>  and  which  conchided  with 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  ihe 
dealh  of  Sir  John  Moore.  It  appeared  to  me  lo 
be  admirably  written — and  alihough  the  writer 
might  not  be  classed  amongst  the  v<ry  warmest 
admirers  of  that  lamented  general,  yet  he  cor- 
dially appreciated  his  many  great  anil  amiable 
qualities,  and  eagerly  seized  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  him  generous  and  ample  juetice. 
In  college  we  do  not  olwavs  lay  down  our  hooka 
(vhen  vipittd  by  our  friends ;  at  least,  you  know, 
to  your  cost,  that  such  is  not  my  practice.  I 
made  our  dear  departed  friend  listen  to  me 
H'hile  I  read  the  accouni  which  the  admirable 
wriler,{I  conjectured  that  be  must  be  Mr.Souihey) 
made  to  assume  a  classical  interest ;  and  we  both 
felt  kindled  and  elevated  by  a  recital  which  waa 
caculated  to  concentrate  whatever  of  glory  or 
interest  attached  in  our  young  imaginations  Id 
Chxronea  or  Marathon,  upon  the  spotless  valor 
of  a  British  soldier.  When  1  had  done,  Wolfe 
and  I  walked  into  the  country;  and  I  observed 
that  he  was  totally  inattentive  to  the  objecia 

*  "  It  wn  the  Tolume  for  1S08,  The  followiufi  {■ 
the  coDclusioD  of  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  O'SuUi-. 
van  sllades' 

"  Sir  John  Moore  hsd  often  said,  that  if  he  waa 
killed  in  battle,  he  wiiihfd  10  be  buried  where  be  fpll. 
The  body  was  removed  ai  midoighl  to  the  ciicdel  of 
Coratina.  A  graie  was  dug  for  him  on  the  mm- 
pan  there,  by  a  body  of  ihe9ib  regimeiii;  the  aides- 
du-camp  stienditif  by  tarns.  No  roSn  could  bs 
procured;  snd  the  officers  of  bis  staff  wrapped  tha 
body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  stiil 
blsnkeu.  The  interment  was  hasieoed  ;  fur  sbont 
eieht  in  themoroing,  some  firinp  was  heard,  and  lbs 
officers  feared  thai  if  a  serious  attack  wax  made. 
ihey  should  b:  ordered  away,  and  noi  sulTered  to  pay 
him  their  last  duty.  The  uIGcersofhis  family  burs 
to  the  grave ;  the  funeral  service  was  read  by 
chaplain;  and  ihe  corpse  was  covered  uiih 
ettth.''— Edinburgh  AamioJ  RtgitUr,  1800,  p.  4&a 
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uoand  him,  and  in  eonreraaiion  abeent  and  self- 
■iTolvol.  lie  was,  in  fact,  silently  compostng; 
■nd,  in  a  shorl  ume,  he  repeated  Tor  me  (without 
ihem  down)  the  firat  and  last  slanzai  of  hii 
beautiful  ode,  which  as  vnu  have  trnly  utated  in 
'the  morning  Chronicle,'  were  all  that  he  al  firit 
ioiended.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  by  them ; 
uul  I  believe  the  admiraiion  1  eiproBficd  parlly 
iiklar ed  him  to  supply  the  oltter  ilanzas.  Every 
one  of  the  corrections  which  you  have  sviggested 
■  right  Your  memory  has  served  you  admi- 
nbly  to  restore  the  ode  to  the  state  in  which  it 
■as  lefl  by  its  lamented  author." 

It  seems  impossible  tbat  any  mind  could 
be  ancandid  or  dull  enough  to  resist  sueh 
eridence  as  this:  yet  though,  in  addition 
10  tbi8eTideace,Arcbdeacon Russell  printed 
the  poem  in  hia  remains  as  Wolfe's,  the  old 
repons  ascribing  its  authorship  to  one  or 
oihtr  of  the  popular  pocis  of  the  day,  or  to 
tome  obscure  village  minstrel,  were  every 
sow  and  then  re^ieated.  Unluckily,  in  Mr. 
Sutsell'a  memoir  of  Wolfe,  after  stating 
lome  of  the  absurd  reports  concerning  the 
■nthorshipof  the  poem,  the  following  care- 
leMly-wTttteD  sentence  occurred  : — "  How- 
erer,  the  matter  has  been  placed  beyond 
dispute,  by  tbe  proof  tbat  it  appeared  with 
the  initials  '  C.  W.'  in  an  Irish  print,  long 
prior  to  the  alleged  dates  which  its  false 
cUimanta  assign."  A  sentence  is  al 
least  as  Hkely  to  be  carelessly  read  as  care- 
leiely  written ;  and  it  was  supposed  from 
this  that  Mr.  Russell  knew  no  more  about 
the  matter  than  any  body  else,  and  that  the 
wbole  of  the  evidence  rested  on  tbe  fact 
of  some  Irish  paper  having  printed,  at 
tome  lime  not  stated  by  tii.  Russell,  the 
lines,  with  the  letters  '  C.  W. ;'  and  we, 
who  happen  to  know  of  our  own  knowledge 
the  fact  of  Wolfe's  being  the'author  of 
the  lines,  happen  also  to  know  of  our  own 
knowledge,  tbat  men  of  the  very  highest 
'  rank  in  literatare  fell  into  what  we  cannot 
but  think  the  very  natural  mistake  which 
we  have  pointed  out.  Other  passages  in 
Mr.  Russell's  memoir  ought  to  nave  placed 

the  matter  beyond  all  dot: 

nirration  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  what  is  evidence  and  what  is 
trgumeot.  Mr.  Russell,  like  ourselves,  or 
my  other  of  Wolfe's  friends,  would  as 
think  of  doubting  the  authorship  of  Mar< 
mioQ  or  any  other  acknowledged  work  of 
any  well-known  writer  as  that  of  thia  poem ; 
yet  we  cannot  bat  think  that  the  mixture  of 
i^nroent  and  evidence,  the  boundary  lines 
of  which  are  not  very  distinctly  marked  in 
his  account,  tended  somewhat  to  perplex  a 
«•«  which  waa  the  simplest  in  the  world. 
While  the  friends  of  Wolfe  were  one  af^er 
laother  stating  tbeit  knowledge  of  his  bav- 
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g  written  the  poem,  it  woe  claimed,  in 

ime  unintelligible  local  hoax,  as  the 
production  of  a  rhyming  horse-doctor  in 
Durham.  Tbe  letter,  written  in  his  nama 
by  some  provincial  jester,  claiming  it  for 
him,  was  copied  into  the  papers,  and. the 
laurels  which  Medwin  demanded  for  Byron, 
were  now  for  a  white  awarded  to  Marshal 
— that  was,  as  we  best  remember,  the  name, 
rare  respectable  parentage  was  soon 
after  found,  and  gave  rise  to  a  conjecture 
which  many  thought  probable  enough.     A 

olume  of  poems  was  printed  by  a  young 
ilergyman  of  the  name  o(  Barnard,  who 
soon  after  died  of  consumption.  A  friend 
of  OUTS  claiming  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
for  Wolfe,  was  told,  under  circumstances 
that  coerced  his  belief— so  strongly  wa» 
the  matter  stated,  and  by  a  person  whose 
means  of  knowledge  were  of  a  peculiar 
kind — that  the  poem  waa  printed  in  Bar- 
nard's book  ;  his  informant,  of  conr«e,  as- 
serting that  Bamnrd  was  the  author — not 
Wolfe.  Tbe  facts  appenred  to  our  friend 
to  be  indisputable,  and  a  theory  instantly 
started  up  in  his  mind,  which  reconciled 
1  with  the  fact  of  Wolfe's  authorship 
of  the  poem.     The  conversation  occurred 

fter  Wolfe's  death,  just  at  the  period  of 
Medwin's  publication  ;  and  the  account  of 
Barnard's  early  death,  and  some  other  co- 
inciding circnmatancea,  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Wolfe  had  published  a  volum* 
of  poems  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bar- 
nard. Wo  have  hnd  more  than  one  argu- 
ment with  our  friend  on  the  subject,  know- 
ing tbat  it  was  almost  impossible  that  Wolfe, 
alf whose  movements  were  known  to  his 
friends,  could  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poems ;  while  we  felt  that  it  would  gratify 
our  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  Barnard  a 
book,  and  we  had  inquiries  made  of  the  pnb* 
iJsher.  The  little  book,  a  pamphlet  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  is  now  on  our  table — "  Trifles, 
imitative  of  the  chaster  stylo  of  Melnnger." 
Graceful  imitations  they  are, — not  transla- 
tions, nor  in  any  degree  approaching  that 
character:  not  equal  to  Merivale's  poems 
from  the  Anthology,  or  even  to  Bland's,  bat 
still  very  pleasing  in  their  way  j  and  weare 
glad  of  the  accident  that  introduced  us  to 
the  pleasant  little  book ;  but  uuforiunalely 
the  sight  of  it  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  ro- 
mance which  OUT  friend  had  woven  out  of 
the  publication,  and  tbe  fates  of  Barnard 
and  Wolfe.  The  poem  which,  to  the  gifted 
eye  of  the  printer  and  bookseller,  whose 
claim  of  Wolfe's  ode  for  Barnard,  led  to 
the  confusion,  had  appeared  to  be  "Tbe 
Burial  of  fir  .T  V-r  M,  ;.rc,"  turns  out  to  be 
"Verseae- i.i~k  i.  !  ■'>  ;hc  death  of  Captain 
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9th  regiment  of  dragoons,  who  fell 

ia    the    battle  of  Waterloo  1 1'*     C^ptBiD 

of  the  dragoons,  became  ideotified 

with  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Corunna  and  Wa- 
terloo were  all  one.  In  mistakes  like  this, 
or  ia  the  bufibonery  of  provincial  jeata,  we 
are  convinced  (hat  all  the  claims  to  this 
poem  originated,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
»o  peculiar  that  we  feel  it  necessary  reluc- 
tantly to  notice  it< 

In  the  EdinburgkMvtTtiaer,  a  letter  dated 
TempUy  January,  1811,  signed  ^.  Macfdn- 
toth,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Muir, 
asaietant  minister  of  Temple,  accompanied 
with  documents  of  one  kind  or  other,  by 
which  the  Btalements  of  the  letter  were 
sought  to  be  confirmed,  wee  printed.  The 
writer  of  the  tetter,  the  master  of  the  parish 
school  at  Temple,  states  himself  to  hare 
written  the  poem,  and  goes  into  a  very  mi- 
nute detail  of  circumataacea  connectedwith 
his  claim.  Mr.  Muir  manifeslly  gave  entire 
credence  to  Mackintosh's  statement,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  gave 
it  also  his  sanction.  This  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
ell  from  persons  of  considerable  eminence, 
who  knew  the  fact  of  Wolfe's  being  the  an- 
thor  of  the  poem.  Mackintosh  published 
an  impudent  letter,  admitting  that  Wolfe 
must  have  claimed  the  poem,  but  atill  as- 
serting himself  to  be  the  writer.  He  wae 
unlucky  enough  to  assign  a  date  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  he  composed  it ;  and  though 
the  precise  date  of  Wolfe's  poem  is  not  as- 
certained, yet  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was 
written  prior  to  the  date  which  Mackintosh 
chose  to  lay  for  his  handiwork.  While  the 
discussion  about  Mackintosh's  claim  was 
eoing  on  in  the  newspapers,  Dr.  Luby  luck- 
ily found  a  letter  of  Wolfe's,  giving  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  lines  in  Wolfe  s  band- 
writing.  The  overwhelming  evidence  that 
from  one  quarter  or  another  exposed  the 
impudence  of  Mackintosh's  pretensions,  led 
Mr.  Muir,  who  had  at  first  been  imposed  on 
by  him,  to  re-examine  the  plausible  school- 
master, and  he  sacceeded  in  extorting  from 
him  a  confession  that  his  statement  was  "  a 
lie  from  end  to  end."  In  Wolfe's  letter,  the 
copy  of  the  poem  ia  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "I  have  completed 'The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and  wilt  here 
inflict  it  upon  yon ;  yon  have  no  one  bnt 
yourself  to  blame,  for  praising  the  two 
stanzas  that  I  told  you  so  much."  We 
transcribe  from  the  proceediDga  of  the 
Boi  al  Irish  Academy  the  following  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  letter, 
which  must  for  ever  put  an  ena  to  any  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  the  authoi&hip : 


[Jjir. 

Dr.  Anster,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lubv,  F.T.C.D.. 
read  aletterofthe  late  Rev.Clinrles  Wolfe,  author 
of  the  lioes  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
letter,  or  rather  fragment,  of  s  letter,  had  been  found 
bv  Dr.  Luhy  omooff  the  papers  of  a  deciiased  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  college  friend  of  Wolfe  and  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addrcEacd.  The 
pan  found  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn 
off  from  the  reit  of  the  lelt^r.  (t  cnntains  the  ad- 
dress;  a  complete  cof^  of  the  ode;  a  sentence 
meotiooing  to  Mr.  Taylor  that  his  praise  of  tbe 
"rat  written  led  him  to  complete  the  poem  ; 
irds  of  a  private  nature  at  the  end  of  lb* 
letter ;  and  the  signature.  There  is  no  date  ou 
[he  part  preserveo;  bnt  the  post  mark  of  Septem- 
ber fl,  1816,  fjxea  the  time  at  which  it  was  sent. 
Dr.  Anster  read  passages  from  Captain  Miidwin's 
*  Conversatiooa  of  Lord  Byron,'  and  Archdeacon 
Russell's  ■  Remains  of  Wolfe,'  In  which  inentioa 
is  made  of  the  various  guesses  as  to  the  author, 
when  the  poem  fiist  appeared,  without  tlie  author's 
name,  in  ihe  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  wss 
said  Dr.  Anster  attributed  to  Moore,  to  CampbeU, 
to  Wilson,  to  Byroniand  now  and  then  to  a  writer 
in  many  respects  equal  to  the  highest  of  these 
names,  whose  poema  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Barry  Cornwall.  Shelly  thought  tho 
poem  likely  tobe  Canipbell'B ;  and  Medwin  believed 
Byron  to  be  tbe  author.  Whun  Mcdwin'a  hook 
appeared,  in  which  this  was  sinled,  sereral  friends 
of  Wolfe's,  among  others  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom 
was  addressed  Ihe  letter,  of  which  an  important 
part  has  been  fortunately  found,  staled  their  know. 
ledge  of  Wolfe's  having  wriileo  the  ode.  One 
gratifying  result  of  the  controversy  was  the  publi- 
cation by  Archdeacon  Rusadl  of  the  remainii  of 
Charles  Wolfe,  with  a  memoir  written  with  great 
beauty,  and,  what  constitutes  the  rare  charm  of  the 
work,  describing  with  entire  fidelity  the  character, 
and  hahit«,  and  feelings,  of  one  of  the  most  pure- 
minded,  generouR,  and  affectionate  natnres  that 
ever  existed.  The  question  as  to  the  suthorship 
of  the  ode  was  forever  set  at  rest,  to  anyone  who 
had  seen  either  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  friends, 
at  the  time  of  Captain  Medwiu's  publication,  or 
Archdeacon  Russell's  book.  Were  there  any  doubt 
on  the  Bulg'ect  of  autfaorahip,  the  document  now 
produced  would  completely  remove  it ;  bnt  for  this 
purpose  it  would  really  not  be  worth  while  to  trou- 
ble the  academy  with  tbe  communication,  as  it 
would  bo  treating  tbe  insane  preteasions  now  and 
then  put  forward  in  the  newspapers  for  Ibis  person 
or  the  other,  with  loo  much  respect  to  discuss  them 
serionaly,  or  at  all ;  but  another  and  a  very  impor- 
tant puipose  would  be  answered  by  the  publication 
of  this  authentic  copy  of  the  poem  from  Wolfe's 
ault^iaph  in  their  prooeedinga.  The  poem  has 
been  more  frequently  reprinted  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  language  ;  and,  an  ahnoat  necessary 
conaequonce  of  such  frequent  reprints,  it  ia  now 
seldom  printed  as  it  was  originally  written.  Every 
person  who  bad  occasion  to  compare  the  common 
editions  of  Milton,  or  Cowper,  or  any  of  our  poets, 
with  those  printed  in  (ha  lifetime  or  tbe  authors,  is 
aware  that  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed 
on  Ihe  text  of  the  books  in  common  use.  Even 
successive  reprint  from  a  volume,  carelessly  edited; 
adds  its  own  stock  of  blunders  to  the  general  msse. 
Wolfe's  ode  has  been,  in  this  way,  quite  apoiled  ia 
many  of  its  beat  passages.    The  academy  bad  now 
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tLi  (fportunilf  oT  cometiDf  tbete  mistakes  bj 
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being  done  b;  the 
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f  an  authentic  copy  of  tbe 

IB  of  Uiifl  being  done  b; 
loidem;,  not  only  from  JU  being  iba  natuni  i 


Anater  lUaled  the  fltnens  ol 


pni^r  pitnlian  of  everj  thing  rel&ting'  to  the  lil- 
•tttnreorirelandiWhicli  lions  would  seem  to  him 
■  HiScicQt  reason,  but  even  yet  more,  Trom  the 
djvBffiilaiice  tbat  the  scxSemy's  proceedings  must 
comDWTid  a  circulation  over  the  continenli  which 
ii  would  be  in  rain  to  expect  fhim  any  private  pub. 
Hcation.  The  poem  has  been  oRen  translated,  and 
Ibe  Grange  blunders  which  have  often  got  into  out 
Hpics  are  fiiillifullv  preserved  in  the  transjattoas. 
In  a  Gennan  translation  of  the  ode,  three  atanzaH 
•T  a  poenv  consialing  of  but  eight,  are  spoiled  b; 
thetnnstalor's  maniiestly  having  read  an  impiir- 
feci  copy  of  the  original.  In  une  it  is  quite  plain 
tbt  the  tunza,  which  clooea  with  the  line^— 


ud  in  srhich  the  word  'suddenly'  is  often  snbsti- 
lated  far  'snlJenly'  was  printed  falsely  in  the  c«py 
Mm  tbe  German  translator.  In  the  second  atan- 
V,  'The  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light,'  h 
Ida  probably  from  someaimilar  reason.  Thegen- 
ml  «Seet  of  Wolfii's  poem  is  exceedingly  well 
|n«rved  in  the  translation,  but  there  are  ssveral 
DMilin  in  detail,  most  of  which,  perhaps  all,  arise 
ban  the  translator's  having  used  an  incorreot  copy 
of  the  original.  The  translation  is  printed  in  the 
Man  edilioD  of  ■  Hay  ward's  Faust,'  p.  Wi." 

Dr.  Anster'fl  aug^estion  was  adopted. 
Woire'a  autograph  letter  has  been  liiho- 
mphed  and  published  hy  the  Academy. 
With  anxiety  to  have  this  interesting  doc- 
ameot  preserved,  Dr.  Luby  generously  pre- 
HDtedthe  letter  in  his  possession,  on  which 
lie  naturally  placed  a  high  value,  to  the 
Academy,  who  have  nndertaken  the  custody 
of  it.  Wc  are  not  sure  whether  the  foilow- 
iog  incident  may  not  be  worth  mentioning, 
which  would  be  alone,  were  the  authorship 
ohfae  poem  a  question  of  doubt,  sufficient 
to  fii  it.  Mr.  Downes,  a  friend  of  Wolfe's, 
finrably  known  to  the  public  by  his  pub- 
Itihed  works,  before  this  copy  of  the  poem 
via  eismined,  ezpreased  considerable  cu- 
riosity to  see  it ;  mentioning  a  conversation 
in  which  Wolfe  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
ii  the  seventh  stanza  he  sliould  have  "  the 
tlock  struck  the  Aotir  for  retiring,"  or  "the 
clock itrack  the  'note'  for  retiring."  Every 
copy  previously  known  gives  it  "  the  clocK 
ttmck  the  Aowr  for  retiring."  This  acci- 
iemally  eonFirms  Mr,  Downes's  recoliec- 
■ion,  as  the  word  in  this  copy  is  "  note." 

The  fitness  of  having  the  autograph  pre- 
Krred  for  the  reaaons  given  by  Dr.  Anster, 
vbich  might  at  first  appear  too  strongly 
"Med  by  him,  is  amusingly  proved  by  the 
miipriata  in  the  best  editions  of  Ibe  Re- 
nsint.  The  printed  sheela  of  the  eighth 
cation  contain  this  error  in  the  first  stauaa, 
16 


"tnu  buried"  for  "toe  buried;"  and  in  a 
copy  now  before  us  of  "  Lough  Bray,"  "  thy 
mud  and  random  majesty"  is  printed  for 
"  thy  wild,"  jco,  and  "  the  mountain's  dmthf 
locks"  are  altered  into  "  dusty  locks."  But 
the  printer's  are  not  the  only  miatakes  to 
be  guarded  against.  The  caprices  of  vanit  j 
are  quite  inexplicable.  In  a  York  paper,  a 
few  years  aifo,  Mr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  met 
a  copy  of  Wolfe's  poem,  with  the  titio, 
"The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  th« 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,"  with  two  additional 
stanzaa,  in  no  way  whatever  distinguisfasd 
by  any  printer's  mark,  or  any  note  or  com- 
ment from  the  rest,  but  appearing  as  part  of 
the  poem.  We  print  them  : 
"  And  ihere  let  him  rest,  tho'  the  foe  should  raise, 

In  laal  for  the  fame  ihey  covei, 
A  romb  or  a  tropby  to  swell  the  praise 

Of  him  who  has  soar'd  above  It. 
"By  EDglisfamen's  feet  when  theiorf  Isirod, 

On  (he  breast  of  their  bero  pressing. 
Lei  them  oSer  a  prayer  to  Eoglaad'aQod — 

To  him  who  was  Engl and'a  blessing." 

The  date  of  Wolfe's  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor 
in  all  probability  gives  ua  the  year  al  least 
in  which  the  ode  was  composed.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  aasigo 
an  earlier  date  to  it,  but  Mr,  O'SuUivan's 
recollection  does  not  fix  the  year  with  ac- 
curacy, though  the  tvenmg  walk  during 
wb'ch  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  were  com- 
posed, makes  it  probable  spring  or  early 
summer  was  the  time.  The  Bishop  of 
iVIeath's  recollection  is  more  precise  as  to 
the  year,  and  would  decidedly  fix  it  as 
written  in  an  earlier  year  than  1816.  He 
remembers  having  read  the  poem  to  Her- 
cules Graves  in  rooms  which  he  had  ceased 
lo  occupy  before  1816.  So  many  of  Wolfe's 
compositions  were  handed  about  in  manu- 


script a< 
think  it 


1  among  his  friends,  that  we  cannot  but 
[  it  more  probable  that  twenty-six  yeata 
after  the  incident,  a  friend  recollecting  an 
incident  of  the  kind  should  mistake  one 
poem  for  another,  than  that  Wolfe,  writing 
a  year  or  more  after  the  poem  too*  compotea, 
should  use  the  language  which  we  have 
quoted  from  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  November  of  the  next  year — 1817 — 
Wolfe  took  ordera.  Hia  first  curacy  was 
at  Ballyclog,  in  Tyrone.  A  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends  describes  the  position  in  which 
he  found  himself.  It  is  dated  in  December. 
He  describes  himself  sitting  opposite  a  turf- 
fire,  "  with  my  Bible  beside  me,  in  the  only 
furnished  room  of  the  glebe-house — sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  frost,  and  snow,  and 
by  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I  am  wholly 
unacquaintetl,  except  a  disbanded  artillery- 
man, his  wife,  and  two  children,  who  attend 
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me — the  chuTcb warden,  and  clerk  of  tbe 
parish."  la  another  letteT he  describe!  lutn- 
self  as  "  Butrounded  by  grandees,  who 
eoant  iheir  income  by  ibou sands,  and  cler- 
gymen innumerable  ;  bonever  I  bave  kept 
oat  of  their  reach:  I  have  preferred  my 
turf-fire,  my  books,  and  the  memory  of  the 
friends  1  have  left,  to  all  the  society  that 
Tyrope  can  aflord — with  one  bright  exoep- 

tion.    AtM 's  [Meredith's— we  feel  it 

a  duty  to  supply  the  name]  I  am  indeed 
every  way  at  home.  J  am  at  home  in 
friendship  and  hospiialiiy,  in  science  and 
Uletature,  in  onr  common  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  in  topics  of  religion.-" 
This  last  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted 
was  written  from  Castle  Caulfield,  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  Donougbmore,  the  parish 
of  which  fafier  a  few  weeks*  service  at 
Ballyclog)  ne  became  the  curate.  After  a 
abort  visit  to  Dublin  we  have  a  few  letters 
from  his  parish,  one  of  which  we  mast  tran- 

"  Ca^U  Cmdfitid,  Jamtary  28A,  1818. 

"  A  min  often  derives  a  wonderlul  idTantaje 
from  a  cold  and  fatiguing'  ji'Urney  sl\er  takinjr 
leave  ofhn  friends  ;  vis.  he  undurstanda  the  com- 
fiirt  of  lolling  quietly  and  alone  by  hit  (Jreside,  after 
his  arrival  at  hia  dotination — a  pleasure,  which 
would  have  been  totally  lo«t,  if  he  had  been  trans- 
ported thera  n'ithont  dilTicully  and  at  once,  frotn 
the  region  of  fKendship  and  society.  Every  situa- 
tion borrows  much  ot'  its  character  from  that  by 
which  it  was  imuicdiately  preceded.  This  would 
have  been  all  melancholy  and  solitude,  if  it  bad  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  glow  of  affectionate  and 
literary  conviviality;  but,  wbeii  it  follows  the 
rumbling  of  a  coach,  the  rsttlint;  of  a  post-chaiset 
the  ahivering  of  a  wtritry-nigbt'a  joarney,  and  the 
conversation  of  people  to  whom  you  are  almost  to- 
tally indifFT?renl,  it  then  becomes  comfort  and  re- 
pose. So  I  found  at  my  arrival  at  my  own  collage 
on  Saturday  :  my  fireside,  from  contrail,  becsmp 
a  kind  of  leaser  friend,  or  at  leodt,  a  consolation 
fbrthe  toss  of  friends. 

"  Nothing   could   be   more   fnrtnnato  than   the 
state  of  things  during  my  absence  :  there  was  i 
duty  to  be  performed  ;  and  of  ihis  I  am  the  mo: 
sensible,  as  I  bad  scarcely  arrived  before  1  met 

Ct  supply  of  business,  such  aa  I  should  have 
very  much  coiittrrLcd  if  it  had  occurred  ir  "- 
absence.  I  have  already  seen  enough  of  sei 
to  be  again  fully  natural. ztd.  I  am  again  the 
wcatber-beaien  curate :  I  have  trudged  roads, 
forded  bof^,  bmved  snow  and  rnir,  become  umpirt 
between  ilie  living,  have  cmmsellcd  Ihs  sick,  ad- 
ministered in  ihe  dyine.  and  to-morrow  shall  bury 
the  dead.  Hi  re  have  I  written  three  sides  willuMii 
coming  to  tne  mailer  in  hand.  •  •  •  • 
"  Vours  aai.'clionately,  C.  W." 

In  another  his  miirration  from  Ballyclog 
to  his  cottage  at  Castle  Caulfield  is  des- 
scribed : 

"One  wagon  contained  my  whole  fortnneand 


ieh  was 

driven  alongside  of  the  wagon,)  and  its  contents 
were  two  large  trunks,  a  bed  and  iia  appendigM; 
and  OB  the  top  of  these,  wbicJi  were  piled  up  so  s« 
to  make  a  very  comouuiding  appearance,  sat  • 
womSB  (luy  future  housekeeper)  and  her  tbrea 
children,  uid  b^  their  aide  stood  a  calf  of  tbnt 
weeks  old — which  has  lately  become  au  inmate  in 
my  family." 

"  Catth  Caulfield,  Oct.  2f)lh,  1818. 
*  *  *  "  I  have  no  disasters  now  to  di- 
versify my  life — not  having  many  of  those  enjo;- 
ments  winch  render  men  obnoiious  lo  tbein,  nccpl 
when  my  foot  silihs  up  to  the  ankle  in  a  bog,  la  I 
am  looking  (br  a  stray  sheep.  My  life  ie  naif 
nearly  made  up  of  visits  to  my  parisbioneia — balk 
sick  and  in  health.     Notwithstanding,  the  parish 


parish  and  1  have  becwne  very  good  friends :  Ibc 
congreuntiou  has  increased,  and  the  Preabyterian* 
sometimes  pay  me  a  visit.  There  is  a  great  nuni- 
bor  of  Methodists  in  the  psrtofthe  pariah  surround- 
ing the  village,  who  are  many  of  them  very  worthy 
people,  and  among  the  moat  regular  attendsots 
upon  the  church.  With  many  of  my  flock  I  livs 
upon  affbctionate  terms.  There  isafairpropoition 
of  religious  men  amongst  them,  with  a  due  allow. 
ance  of  profligatea  mne  of  them  rise  ao  high  u 
the  class  of  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a  good  number 
of  a  very  respectable  description.  1  am  ptrtico- 
larly  attentive  to  the  scbool :  therein  ftict,  f  think 
most  good  can  be  done,  and  besides  the  obvioas 
advantages,  it  is  a  msans  of  conciliating  aH  sect* 
of  Chriatians,  by  taking  an  intereat  in  the  wetbra 
oTtheir  children. 

"  Our  Buoday-Bchool  is  very  largp,  and  is  U- 
tended  by  the  Roman  Calhohcs  and  Prusbjterians. 
The  day  is  never  a  Sabbath  to  me ;  however,  it  ii 
the  hind  of  labor  that  ia  beat  repoid  ;  for  tou 
always  Sod  that  some  progrfss  ia  made — soma 
thiit  soon  produced  i  whereas,  your  labors  with 
Lbe  old  and  tile  adult  often  fail  of  producing  say 
effiict,  and,  at  the  best,  it  is  in  general  latent  and 
gradual.     Yours,  &c.  C.  W." 

»  Cattle  Cauyuy,  May  Alh,  1819. 
"  I  am  just  come  from  tho  house  of  moorsing ! 

Last  night  I  helped  to  laf  poor  H in  hii 

coffin,  sod  followed  him  this  morning  to  his  grave. 
The  visitation  was  truly  awfiiL  Last  Tuewtsj 
(this  day  week)  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  s 
lit  of  apoplexy,  and.  from  that  moment  until  the 
hour  of  his  (Kath,  on  Sunday  evening,  he  nsvpr 
sTticolated.  I  did  not  hear  of  bis  danger  until 
Sunday  evening,  and  yesterday  inorning  I  ran  tea 
miles,  like  amadmao,  and  was  only  in  time  to  see 
bis  dead  body.  It  will  be  a  ciuel  and  bitter  tbougbt 
to  ine  for  many  a  day,  that  I  had  not  one  fkrewdl 
from  him  while  he  was  on  the  brink  of  this  workL 
Oh !  ■ '  I,  ooe  of  my  heart-strings  i*  bruken.  Tbs 
only  way  I  have  of  describing  my  attachment  lo 
that  man  is  by  telling  you  tmt  next  to  you  aad 

O ,  he  was  the  person  in  whose  society  1  took 

[he  greatest  delight.  A  visit  to  Ardtreawss  often 
in  praspect  to  sustain  me  in  many  of  my  cbeeiiess 
labors.  My  gema  are  fsJIing  away ;  but,  I  do 
hope  and  trust,  it  is  because  Uod  is  ■  making  up  his 
jewels.'    Dr.  Ill was  a  man  of  a  truly  Cbiis. 


C,  ^." 
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litfi  temper  of  mind.  We  need  Mturatly  to  fUl 
npon  reli^ioii*  Kil^tB ;  and  I  now  revert  with 
fecolitr  ^ratiflcfttian  to  Uie  eordhlilj  with  which 
>we  took  sweet  oomiMl  tegsther'  npoD  tboee 
kpict.  You  know  that  he  wu  poeeoieed  of  the 
Irat  (od  tno«t  distinguished  characteristic  of  a 
CliriHian    dispoaitioD  —  hoinility.     He    preached 

tlM  Sunday  berore,  for ,  and  the  eenTHin  was 

hkkmIIj  Kileina  and  impreMive,  and  in  the  true 
qittu  of  the  GoepeL  Indeed,  rrom  eeveral  ciroum- 
MiDCM,  he  eeema  to  have  liad  torae  strange  pre- 
RntimenU  of  what  was  to  happen.  Hit  Kir  and 
look  tone  time  before  liis  disBolution  bad,  as 
told  me,  an  eipmsioa  of  the  most  awful 
Gnod  devotion.    •      •     ■    Voun,  dtc. 

We  transcribe  from  Archdeacon  Kussetl's 
memoir  some  account  of  ibe  district  in 
vhicii  Wolfe's  life  wae  cast,  and  the  duties 
in  which  he  was  daily  occupied  : 

"The  sphere  of  dutf  in  which  Hr.  Wolfe  was 
capced  WM  eztansire  and  hboriou*.  A  l>ive 
fOAiw  of  the  parish  waa  sitoated  in  a  wild  billf 
etwntry,  abounding  in  boga  aod  trackless  waates ; 
mi  the  population  was  so  scattered,  that  it  was  a 
aotk  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  keep  up  that  in- 
trreounc  with  bis  flock,  upon  which  llie  success  of 
iCbriHian  minister  so  much  depends.  When  he 
•Blared  apon  hie  work  be  found  the  church  rather 
tUnlj  attended;  but  in  a  abort  time  the  effjcta  ol 
biacaostantaeal,  his  impresarre  style  of  preaching, 
ui  bm  daily  and  •fttctionate  converse  with  bis 
pinihioners  were  visible  in  the  crowded  and  atten- 
tiTe  congregations  which  began  to  gather  round 

■The  nmnberof  those  who  soon  became  i^uli 
iSeadants  at  the  holy  commutiion  was  so  great  i 
te  exceed  tbe  whole  ordinary  coagrq|«tioa  at  th 
cnmoencemeDt  of  bi>  nifHstij, 

"Anxnigat  bia  constant  bearen  were  many  of 
&  Presbyterians,  who  seemed  much  attracted  by 
the  eirnestnesa  of  bis  devotion  in  reading  thfi 
\ttnrfn,  the  energy  of  his  appealis  and  the  general 
•mphci^  of  hi*  life;  ai>d  such  was  the  respect 
tkeybepin  to  feel  towards  bim,  that  they  frequently 
ssntfor  him  U>  administeT  qjMritnal  conftnl  ana 
aipport  to  tbem  in  tha  trying  boor  of  sickness,  aod 
U  the  atipraacb  of  death. 

"A  la^  portion  of  the  Protestants  in  his 
Tvish  were  of  that  denomination,  and  no  small 
maiber  wereaTthecIasaof  Weeleyan  Dfethodists, 
^1wag;)i  differing  on  many  points  from  these  two 
ndit*  of  Christians,  be,  bowsver,  maintained  with 
1><MI  the  most  friendly  iDterooune,  and  entered 
^itiarly  into  diacoaslon  on  the  subjecta  upon 
vbicb  they  were  at  issue  with  him. 

'  There  was  nothing  in  the  course  of  hia  du- 
ties as  a  clergyman  (as  he  himselT  declared) 
'diidi  he  fooRtTiaoie  difficult  and  trying  at  firat, 
ton  how  to  diacorer  and  pnrsne  tha  best  mode 
H  dealing  with  tbe  nnmeroos  consoioations  dis- 
snten  in  hia  parirfi,  and  eapecially  with  the 
Wesleyu  Hetbodiila  who  claim  connexion  with 
uc  ChCTcb  of  Ensland.  While  he  lamented  their 
ffn,  be  leverea  thedr  piety ;  and  at  length  suc- 
'J^eded  beyond  his  hopes  in  softening  their  prcgu- 
«Ma  and  conciliating  their  piod  will.  This  beef- 
fccted  by  taking  care  ro  his  visits  amongst  them,  to 

mil  paiticolaily  Dpon  the  grand  and  ntal  truths  m 
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which  he  mainly  agreed  with  them,  and,  above  all, 
by  a  patience  of  contradiction,  yet  without  a  sur- 
render or  compromise  of  opinion,  on  the  points 
upon  which  tlipy  differed.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
me  of  tbe  Methodists  on  a  few  occasions  sought 
put  his  Chnstian  character  to  the  test,  by  pur- 
posely uainf;  harsh  and  humiliating.expressions  to- 
wards him  in  their  convcrasiiona  upon  the  nature 
of  religion.  This  strange  mod<!  of  inquisition  he 
was  enabled  lo  bear  wth  the  meekness  of  a  child ; 
and  some  of  them  afierwsrdsassured  him  that  tbev 
considered  the  temper  with  which  snch  a  trial  u 
endured  as  a  leading  crilerion  of  true  converaioc^ 
and  were  happy  to  find  in  him  so  unequivocal  proof 
of  a  regenerate  spirit.        .... 

"  The  success  of  a  Chrielian  pastor  depends 
almost  as  much  on  the  manner  as  the  matter  of 
his  instruction.  In  this  respfct  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
peculiarly  happy,  especially  with  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people — who  were  much  eniraged 
by  the  afTectionnte  cordiality  and  the  simple  ear- 

of  hia  deportment  towards  them.    In  hia 

itions  with  the  ploia  farmer  or  humble 
laborer  he  usually  laid  his  hand  upon  their  shoul- 
der  or  caught  them  by  the  arm  ;  and  while  he 
was  insimiaiing  his  arguments,  or  enforcing  hia 
appeals  with  all  the  variety  of  simple  illustra- 
tions which  a  prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he  faa- 
tened  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  person  he  was  adJressing,  as  if  eagerly 
awaiting  some  gleam  ofintelligeDce  to  show  that 
he  was  understood  and  felt." 

Wolfe'a  duties  were  iocreased  by  tbe  ri- 
aitation  of  lypbua  ferei  io  bis  parish.  He 
knew  not  what  it  waa  lo  spare  faimaelf  when 
any  office  of  hutnanity  required  bis  exer- 
tions— and  here  the  demand  on  hia  time 
and  thoughts  was  incessant.  He  was  over- 
worked, and  symptoms  of  consumption  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves.  An  habitual 
ooogh,  of  which  he  himself  seemed  almost 
unconscious,  alarmed  bis  friends;  and  ia 
the  spring  of  1821,  it  became  too  plain  that 
the  aiseaae  had  made  fatal  progress.  He 
was  persuaded  to  visit  Scotland,  in  order  to 
see  a  physician  distinguished  for  bis  skill 
in  tbe  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints ; 
and  on  his  retnm,  waa  met  by  the  affec- 
tionate friend,  whose  record  of  his  virtues 
is  likely  to  perpetuate  his  own  name  with 
that  of  Wolfe.  Archdeacon  Ruaaell  (then 
a  curate  in  Dublin,)  seized  a  moment  from 
his  duties  to  try  and  persuade  Wolfe  to  at- 
tend for  a  little  while  to  bia  health. 

"On  the  Sunday  after  hie  arrival  he  accompa- 
nied Wolfe  through  the  principal  part  of  his  pa- 
rish to  the  church ;  and  never  can  he  forget  the 
scene  he  witnessed  as  they  drove  together  along 
the  road  and  through  the  village.  It  most  give 
a  more  lively  idea  of  his  character  and  conduct 
as  a  parish  clergyman  than  any  labored  delinea- 
tion, or  than  a  mere  detail  of  pariicularfacts.  Aa 
ho  quickly  passed  by,  all  the  poor  people  and 
children  rail  out  to  their  eahm-doors  to  welcome 
him,  with  looks  and  expressiona  of  the  most  ar- 
dent affection,  and  with  all  that  wild  devotion  ol 
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gratitude  BocharaeteriBlicofthelriah  peasantry. 
Maoy  fell  upon  their  kneei  invoking  blesiings 
Dpon  him  1  and  lon^  alYer  they  were  out  of  hear- 
jog,  they  remained  m  the  same  attitude,  ehowiog 
by  their  geeiuree  thai  they  were  stUl  ofiering  up 
prayeiB  lor  him ;  and  come  even  followed  the 
carriage  a  long  distance  making  ihe  moat  anx- 
jouH  inquiries  about  his  health.  He  was  sensibly 
moved  Dv  this  manifeBlation  orreeling,and  mei 
it  with  all  that  heartiness  of  expression  and  that 
afiectionate  simplicity  of  manner,  which  made 
bim  as  much  an  object  of  love,  as  his  exalted 
virtues  rendered  him  an  object  of  respect  The 
intimate  knowledge  he  seemed  to  have  acquired 
of  all  their  domestic  histories,  appeared  from  the 
^ort  but  signlflcant  inquiries  he  made  of  each 
iodividual  as  he  was  hurried  along ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  particu- 
lar eharaclers  of  several  who  presented  them- 
■elves — pointing  lo  one  with  a  sigh,  and  to  ano- 
ther with  looks  of  fond  consratuTation.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  to  behold  a  scene  like  this, 
which  can  scarcely  be  described,  without  the 
deepest,  but  moBtpieasingemotions.  Itseenied 
to  realize  the  oflen-imagined  picture  of  a  primi- 
tive minister  of  the  Gospel  ofChrist,  living  in  the 
hearts  of  his  £ock — '  willing  lo  spend  and  to  be 
^>eni  upoD  them ' — and  enjoying  the  happy  in- 
tercliange  of  mutual  affcciion.  It  clearly  showed 
the  kind  of  intercourse  that  habitiialiv  existed 
between  him  and  his  parishioners,  ana  aflbrded 
a  pleasing  proofthatafeilhful  and  firm  discharge 
of  duty,  when  accompanied  by  kindly  sympathies 
and  gracious  manners,  can  scarcely  fail  lo  gain 
Ihe  heartB  of  the  humbler  ranks  ofihe  people. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  should  feel  much  reluctance  in  leaving  a  sta- 
tion where  his  ministry  appeared  lo  be  so  uaeful 
and  acceptable;  and  accordingly,  though  per- 
amptorily  requirnd  by  the  physician  he  had  just 
consulted,  lo  retire  for  some  time  from  all  cleri- 
cal duties,  it  was  with  diSicuIty  he  could  be  dis- 
lodged from  his  post  and  forced  away  lo  Dublin, 
where  most  of  his  friends  resided. 

"  It  WHS  hoped  that  timely  relaxation  from 
duty  and  a  change  in  his  mode  of  living  to  what 
he  had  been  originally  accustomed,  andsuilable 
to  the  present  delicate  state  of  his  nealth,  might 
avert  tne  fatal  disease  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened. The  habits  of  his  life  while  he  resided  on 
bis  cure,  were  in  everv  respect  calculated  lo  con- 
firm his  constitutional  tendency  to  consumpiion. 
He  seldom  thou^l  of  providing  a  regular  meal, 
and  bis  humble  cottage  exhibited  every  appear- 
ance of  the  neglect  o?  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.    A  few  straggling  rush-botlomed  chairs, 

fiiled  up  with  his  books — a  small  rickety  table  be- 
lire  the  fire-place,  covered  with  parish  memo- 
randa— and  two  trunks  containing  all  his  papers, 
serving  at  the  same  time  to  cover  the  nroken 
parts  of  the  floor,  constituted  all  llie  furniture  of 
his  sitting-room.  The  mouldy  walls  of  the  closet 
in  which  he  slept  were  hanging  with  loose  folds 
oTdamp  paper;  and  between  this  wretched  cell 
and  his  parlor  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  disbanded  soldier,  nis  wife,  and  their 
numerous  brood  of  children,  who  had  migrated 
vith  him  from  hia  first  quaricn,  and  seeuKd 


in  full  possession  of  Uie  whole  concern,  en- 
tertaining him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and  UEorpin^ 
the  entire  dieposniorhis  small  plot  of  ground^  as 
the  abcohite  lords  of  the  •oil." 

H«  was  induced  for  a  while  to  leave  his 
curacy  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  went 
to  Dunlin  and  the  neighborhood  for  med- 
ical advice  and  change  of  air  and  scene. 
There  were  alternatioDs  of  health  and  debi- 
lity; he  was  even  able  occasionally  to  preach 
in  Dublin,  but  the  disease  continued  to  make 
its  sure  end  insidious  progress.  Towards  the 
approach  of  winter  (1820)  he  wbb  advised 
lo  go  to  the  south  of  France.  He  sailed  for 
Bordeaux,  but  was  twice  beaten  back  by 
violent  gales,  and  then  abandoned  the  plan  ; 
and  settled  near  Exeter  during  the  winter 
and  ensuing  spring.  The  summer  months 
of  1822  he  passed  in  Dublin  and  the  vicinity. 
In  August  he  sailed  to  Bordeaux  and  back, 
as  some  benefit  was  anticipated  from  the 
voyage.  In  November  he  removed  to  tbe 
Cove  of  Cork — a  town  sheltered  by  the  sar- 
rounding  mountains  from  the  winds.  Mr. 
Russell  and  a  female  relative  of  Wolfe's  ac- 
companied him.  For  a  while  ha  seemed  to 
revive,  then  sank  again.  He  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  2  let  of  February,  1823,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
day  before  his  death  the  physician  who 
attended  him,  astonished  at  the  solemn 
fervor  with  which  be  spoke,  exclaimed, 
when  be  left  the  room  of  his  dying  patient, 
"There  is  something  superhuman  about 
that  man.  ft  is  astonishing  to  see  such  a 
mind  in  a  body  so  wasted — such  mental 
vigor  in  a  poor  frame  dropping  into  the 
grave!" 

Tbe  plan  of  our  work  renders  it,  if  not 
impossible,  yet  inconvenient  that  we  should 
give  any  extracts  from  his  sermoDs,  or 
enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  his 
theological  opinions.  This  is  done  by 
Archdeacon  Russell,  and  we  have  quoted 
sufGcient  from  his  book  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  express  our  opinion  of  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  with  which  bis 
task  has  been  performed,  with  more  dis- 
tinctness. To  those  who  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  study  tbe  character  of  Wolfe 
more  in  detail  than  we  can  give  it,  there  is 
much  interesting  matter,  communicated 
chiefly  we  believe  by  tbe  late  Mr,  Taylor, 
to  be  found  in  Ihe  tenlb  volume  of  The 
Armvjki.  BiooBAPHT  amd  Obitdaby  ;  and  his 
character  and  progress  are  sketched  with 
great  beauty  in  a  volume  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  entitled,  Collsqs  Recol- 
LECTions.  A. 
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bora,  beloved  one  I  tea  chaogefal 
BDd  noT— lb;  life  Is  of 
!-«heir 


SiDM  [hoD  V 

Their  shadows  iaio  TU 

the  Put. 
And   ihrpe — what  dark    and    lonelj 

weary  course  have  sped 
Since,  earlv  tuninioaed  bach  lo  God,  ihv  place  was 

wiib  the  Dead. 
The   glance    ihal  spoke,  Ihe  winolDg  imlle,  the 

ladianceurihy  brnn. 
And  every  sweei  aad  Ihrilliog  tone— iheir  memory 

haDni-t  menow; 
Forbeauiifnl  as  brief,  alas)  hath  been  (by  stay  on 

Aod  baffled  Hope  aye  lores  to  muse  npon  the  loved 

Aftcliiin  sadly  lingers  o'er  its  broken  dresni  of  bliss 
Aad  mourns  thee  yet,  though  iJiine  is  nowa  belter 
home  than  ibia. 

Ten  yean  ago!— bow  bliihelyttiiT'd  the  spirit  on 

thai  morn 
When  ihuD,  ofa,  child  of  many  hopes  1  lo  glad  otir 

hearts  wrnbom. 
WaseverdecpeTwelcomelban  those  hearUtccorded 

ibecl 
Was  ever  mote  resemblance  than  all  eyes  would 

falnly  seel 
Ol,  fond  ones  were  aroondlbcet  andDodearerUsk 

To  prrxs  iby  liule  lips  to  theirs  and  gl  ve  the  primal 

We  comiled  firet  Ihy  life  by  days,  which  grew  lo 

happy  years. 
And  ever,  when  our  hopes  were  dnll'd,  thy  smile 

di^per^ted  our  fears ; 
Asolace  weri  ihon,  lovely  one!    Above  a  grave  of 

UeihoDghi  thy  tears  would  fall )  alas  I  I  now  weep 
over  thine. 

ir  beyond  thy  years — thy  search- 
--■ii 

rich  gems  which  lofy  Genins 

urs  to  dream  what 

when  thus  budding 

cium  tby  birthday 


isg  spirit  sought 
inx  and  slory  Ihi 
brought. 


Oh!  what  ■  whirl  of  joy 
lime  would  bring — 
Toihink  how  bright  Ihy  su 


IS  Ihy  s| 


ring 


Then,  ax  ihe  circling  year"! 

brooKht  again, 
Par  dlinaot  were  ail  auguries  of  sorrow  or  of  pain. 
Wcsawtfaee  bright,  we  knew  ibee  dear,  nor  thought 

Ihat  there  could  be 
The  mortal  laiai  of  ill  or  dealh  in  angbl  so  bir  as 

ihee. 
That  vasa  bolyday  of  love  the  circling  year  brought 

back, 
1b  which  we  traced,  beloved  one !  ihy  travel  In  life's 

iraclc. 


We  kept  that  birthday  joyfnlly,  which 

With  all  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  Biniggle  not  to 


WflUIk 

Which 


rlh. 


w  Bgaii 
le  not  El 
le  endearing  ways,  and  of  thy  gentle 


onr  hearts,  as  if  ibere  were  no  sorrow 

on  the  earth. 
luay  *  heart-memorled  word  of  ihioe,  ofl-named, 

again  we  trace, 
«d  many  a  burst  of  joy,  which  breathed  sweei 

■nslc  o'er  ihy  &oe. 


ir  iben  oar  converse  falter  into  sileoce  siill  and 

Griefs  hushed  silence— do  not  deem  il  is  becanse 

Too  strong  for  words,  loodeep  for  tears,  the  feelings 
that  ar~ 


If  in  thai  radiant  spirit- land  where,  sinless  one '.  thou 

Thy  mind  can  earthward  turn,  and  read  the  thought* 

that  stir  the  heart, 
Then  thou  doil  know,  though  strong  onr  grief  as 

human  grief  can  be, 
We  would  not,  if  we  could,  renew  Morlalliy  for  thee. 
Brief  was  thy  pilgrimage  below — too  brief  to  feel  lis 

Dealh  to  thy  soul  theblrihday  brought  of  an  Eternal 

Life. 
Enfranchised  one  t  whose  place  is  with  the  Waichen 

round  the  Thtone. 
It  isfor  frail  Humanity  10  monrn  that  ■bonarigonet 
But  Faith  insinicis  u^  whatsoe'er  onr  crush'd  affec- 

tlom.  pah), 
Uolfind  or  vain  to  wish  for  Ihee  the  chains  of  earth 

again. 

For,  [ax  beyond  the  world  of  care  thy  sonl  hath 

stretch'd  its  wing  ; 
Thou  Bitlesi  by  Life's  holy  foaol,  and  drinkest  fhtin 

Its  spring. 
A  brighter  bloom  Is  on  tby  cheek  than  what  on  earth 

It  wore, 
A  heavenlicr  lustre  lights  thine  eyes  than  what  they 

bad  of  yore. 
A  richer  melody  dolb  blend  its  mnsic  with  Ihv  voice. 
As  it  sweKs  in  praise  before  the  throne, — and  should 

we  not  rejoice! 
TViou  hast  gone  home,  departed  one '. — chainless, 

thou  art,  and  free  ; 
Wt  linger  for  that  second  birth  which  brings  na 

DDio  ihre,— 
Where,  beautiful  I  thine  angel-plnmes  are  folded  on 

thy  breast. 
And  the  cares  of  earth  are  ended,  and  Ihe  weary  ara 
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PrOB  the  Atlatlo  JonnnL 

TBiBremnrlcnble  personage, ilistiitguUhed 
Qot  less  hy  hia  enterprising  travels,  than  by 
the  zeal  and  success  with  which  he  applied 
himieir  lo  the  stud^  of  the  language  and  lit- 
erature of  Tibet,  in  circtimstanceB  which 
nould  have  conquered  the  perseverance  of 
many,  deserves  to  be  rescned  from  the  obli- 
vion which,  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
Oriental  learning. 

M.  Alexander  Csoma  de  KOrAs  was  born 
in  Transylvania,  as  he  states,  of  a  Siculias 
family  in  Hungary,  of  great  respectability. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Dehlten, 
at  Nagy  Enyed,  in  Transylvania,  and  at  the 
UDiversity  of  Oottiogen,  where  he  complet- 
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edhis  flUidie*  in  pbilotogv  Bod  theology  in 
ISIS.  At  this  period,  he  became  poMossed 
with  a  violent  deeire  to  discover  the  origi- 
nal Beat  of  the  Uagyari,  and  the  Hungarian 
nation  ;  and,  alrange  aa  it  may  appear,  this 
wasthe  real  motive  of  his  extensive  travels, 
and  or  his  application  to  the  language  of 
Tibet,  in  ihe  literature  ot  which  he  expect- 
ed to  find  some  indication  of  the  earty 
abodes  of  his  ancestors — the  object  of  his 
whole  life,  upon  which  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  concentrated. 

With  this  design,  though  ostensibly  to 
perfect  his  phiiotogieal  knowledge,  he  left 
Kagy  Enyed  in  November,  1819,  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  joining  some  Bulgariaa 
inerchanta,  proceeded  to  Philiopoli,  on  hi* 
way  to  Constantinople  ;  but  the  plague  pre- 
vailinff  there,  he  changed  bis  route,  and 
embarked  at  Enoa  for  Aleiandria.  From 
Egypt,  be  went  by  sea  to  Palestine,  and 
from  Latakia,  in  Syria,  he  travelled  on  foot 
to  Aleppo,  which  he  reached  in  April,  1620. 
Here  he  joined  a  caravan,  having  adopted 
the  Oriental  costume,  and  in  this  way  he 
journeyed  on  foot  through  Orfa,  Merdin, 
Mosul,  to  Bagdad.  On  his  arrival  at  this 
city,  on  the  22d  July,  1830,  Mr.  Rich,  the 
British  resident — who  was  conspicuous  for 
his  hospitable  attention  to  scientific  travel- 
ers— wna  absent  in  Kurdistan;  but  M.  Bel- 
lino,his  secretary,  interested  himself  warm- 
ly in  M.  Csoma's  behalf,  and  Mr.  Rich  after- 
wards furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
reaching  Tehran,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
14th  October,  1820.  He  remained  at  this 
capital  four  montha,  and  made  himself  maa- 
ter  of  Persian.  The  British  resident,  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Willock,  aa  well  aa  Mr. 
George  Willock,  showed  him  much  kind- 
ness, and  Buppli^ed  him  with  funds  for  the 
proaecntion  of  his  journey  to  the  remoter 
East :  be  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  pro- 
tection and  support  he  received  from  these 
gentlemen.  He  quitted  Tehran  in  March, 
1821,  wearing  the  Persian  costume,  bat  sus- 
taining the  character  of  an  Armenian.  He 
remained  at  Meshed,  the  country  being  in 
ft  state  of  disorder,  till  the  20tb  October, 
1831,  when  he  commenced  his  journey  to 
Bokhara,  where  he  arrived  in  November. 
A  report  of  the  approach  of  a  Russian  army, 
which  created  much  perturbation  and  alarm, 
induced  him  to  quit  Bokhara,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Balkh,  thence  to  Khuloom, 
and  thence,  by  way  of  Bamian,  to  Cabul, 
where  be  arrived  in  January,  1822.  Joining 
a  caravan,  he  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Pesbawur,  and  crossing  the  Indus,  he  met 
with  two  Europeans  in  the  service  of  Ron- 
jeet  Sing,  and  accompanied  tkem  to  Lahore. 


[JiK. 

He  did  not  remain  long  there,  bat  set  oflf  for 
Cashmere,  which  he  reached  on  the  lith 
May,  1822,  and  thence  travelled  on  foot  to 
Laaab,  which  he  entered  on  the  9th  June. 

M.  de  KfirOs  now  determined  to  penetrate 
to  Yarkand  ;  but  he  waa  unable  to  obtain  the 
permiaston  or  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tha 
Chinese  authorities;  and  finding  some  ob- 
stacles to  hia  residence  at  Leb,  the  capital 
of  Ladak,  he  was  on  hia  retnm  to  Lahore, 
when  he  met  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  took  him 
back  with  bim  to  Leb,  where  he  was  left  \>y 
Hr.  Hoorcroft  commencing  the  study  of  the 
Tibetan  langoage.  M.  Csoma  being  at  this 
time  unacquainted  with  English  (though  ha 
sabsequentiy  acquired  a  perfect  command 
of  the  language),  the  two  travellers  comma- 
oicated  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Dar- 
ing their  intercoorse  at  this  period,  it  is 
stated  that  a  despatch  from  Count  Nesael- 
rode  to  Runjeet  Sing,  proposing  an  alliance 
and  a  Rassian  mission  to  Lahore,  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  bearer,  fell  into  Mr.  Hoor- 
croft'a  hands,  and  being  translated  by  M 
Csoma  de  KOrOs  from  Russian  iato  Latin, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Govemmesl. 

He  subsequently  rejoined  Mr.  Moorcroft 
at  Cashmere,  but  returned  to  Leh  again, 
provided  with  funds  by  our  countryman,  and 
with  recommendations  to  the  chief  minia- 
ter  at  Leh,  and  to  the  Lama  of  Zangla,  aod 
he  remained  in  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Lama  at  Zanskar,  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  the  province  of  Ladak,  till  June, 
1824,  daring  which  time  be  wa>  employed 
in  acquiring  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  in  obtaining  a  general 
acquaintatice  with  Tibetan  literature :  he 
made  at  this  time  abstracts  of  the  contenta 
of  upwards  of  300  volumes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1824, 
M.  de  KOrOs  left  Zanskar  for  Soltanpore, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Belaspore  and  Soo- 
bathoo,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1826. 
Here  he  drew  up,  for  the  information  of  tha 
Government  fsome  suspicion  having  been 
excited  as  to  nis  objects.  Bishop  Heber,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  terming  him  "  a  spy"),  an 
account  of  hia  travels  ana  of  his  intentions, 
from  whieh  the  aforegoing  particulars  are 
collected,  and  which  was  addressed  to  Cap- 
tain Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Delhi. 

After  a  short  stay  at  this  British-Indian 
station,  M.  Csoma  proceeded  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Kanawnr,  and  in  a  lamaic  monas- 
tery at  Kanom,  romantically  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  beyond  the 
snowy  range,  with  the  aid  of  a  lama,  or 

Eries^  an  intelligent  and  studious  person, 
e  devoted  hismelf,  for  aeveral  years,  with- 
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oat  ialermiasian,  in  apita  of  the  MTerky  or 
lh«  climate  and  of  slender  reBonrcea,  to  the 
(uminatioii  of  Tibetao  manuscript^ and  to 
tbe  compilation  of  a  grammar  ana  dictiooa- 
fjroftbe  language,  which  he  nndertook  at 
the  instance  of  the  Indian  GorerDtneDt.  In 
1828,  Hr.  J.  G.  Gerard,  trarelling  through 
these  severe  Himalayan  regions,  visited  M. 
Ctoata  in  the  monastery  of  Kanum.  "  I 
(ooad  faiin,"  he  said,  "  with  his  learned  aa- 
Mciate,  the  lama,  aarrounded  with  books. 
He  baa  naade  great  progress,  but  hia  objects 
■re  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  the  woriis 
lie  is  now  engaged  upon  will  form  but  ■ 
prelsde  to  further  researches.  Ha  wishes 
to  invite  learned  men  from  Teshoo  Loom- 
poo  and  L'haasa,  aad  by  their  aasiatanee 
ftady  the  Mangol  language,  which  he  con- 
tiders  the  key  to  Chmeae  literature,  and 
ihroDgh  it  get  access  to  Mongolia,  where 
ke  eipecta  to  discover  rauoh  isteresting 
Icoowledge.  M.  Gsoma  showed  me  his  la- 
bors with  eagerness  and  pride  :  he  has  read 
Arongh  forty-four  volamea  of  the  Tibetan 
Bncyelopsdia."  At  thia  time,  hisfunds  eon- 
liited  of  an  allowance  from  the  Indian  Gov- 
•iDment  of  Ra.  50  per  month,  of  which  be 
paid  25  to  lbs  lama,  4  to  a  servant,  and  one 
for  rent;  leaving  but  Kb.  20  to  purchase 
Hcessaries  and  comfort*  in  that  cold  region. 
Tet  be  was  ao  tenacioua  of  his  indepen- 
dence, that  he  would  accept  nothing  but 
from  a  public  source.  Mr.  Gerard  sent  him 
(present  of  some  rice  and  sugar,  of  which 
bewaein  want;  but  he  returned  them.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  preceding  winter,  at 
tn  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  he  had  aat  at 
bis  deib,  wrapped  up  in  woollens,  from 
Bomiog  lo  night,  without  any  interval  of 
reereation,  except  that  of  his  frugal  meals, 
which  consisted  of  greasy  tea — a  kind  of 
•nop,  being  a  mess  composed  of  the  plant 
ii*elf,  mixed  op  with  water,  butter,  and  salt. 
At  Kannm,  however,  the  rigor  of  the  win- 
ter ii  comparatively  slight,  compared  with 
vhsl  it  is  at  Zanakar,  where  M.  Csoma  Te- 
nded a  whole  year,  confined,  with  the  lama 
■ad  an  attendant,  to  an  apartment  nine  feet 
•qntre.  For  more  than  four  moaifas  they 
were  precluded  by  the  weather  from  stirring 
wt,  the  temperature  being  below  aero. 
Here  he  aat  enveloped  in  a  aheep-tkin  cloak, 
with  bis  arme  folded,  rending  from  morning 
i«evening,  without  a  fire,  and  after  dnak 
withoQi  a  light,  the  ground  forming  his  bed, 
M  the  walla  bis  only  protection  against  the 
ngon  of  the  climate.  The  cola  was  so 
intense  as  to  render  it  a  severe  task  to  take 
the  band*  out  of  their  fleecy  envelopes  for 
Ae  purpose  of  tumidg  over  papers  or  leaves, 
oil  labors  and  his  necessities  aoon  attrac- 
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ed  the  attention  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  who  resolved  to  settle  a  monthly 
allowance  npon  this  enterprising  laborer 
in  an  untrodden  field  of  Oriental  philology, 
and  provided  bim  with  books,  which  he 
much  needed.  Great  difficnity,  however, 
was  found  in  overcoming  his  repugnance  to 
receive  pecuniary  aid,  his  independent  spirit 
and  diBiotereBledness  being  as  conspicuous 
aa  his  enthusiasm  and  fortitude. 

M.  de  KOrds  was  fortunate  in  bis  choice 
of  a  companion.  The  lama  was  described 
by  Ur.  Gerard  aa  a  person  of  extensive  ac- 
quirements, unaafuming  manners,  and  a 
simple  gravity  of  demeanor,  whose  free- 
dom from  prejudice  was  evinced  by  his  of- 
fer to  anbinit  to  vaecination.  Generally 
speaking,  the  lamas  attached  to  the  monas- 
tery at  Kanum  were  irnorant  and  bigotted, 
and  M.  Csoma  endured  many  restraints  and 
encountered  some  inconveniences  from  this 
BOarce.  His  researohes  were  not  restricted 
to  mere  philology,  but  embraced  the  reli- 
gious institutions,  the  history,  the  pbiloao- 
phy,  the  cosmography,  and  the  medicine,  of 
Tibet  and  the  surrounding  coantries.  The 
Tibetans  have  many  works  on  medicine,  and 
Mr.  Gerard  says  he  was  shown  a  catalogue 
of  the  names  and  characters  of  four  hundred 
diueases,  collected  and  arranged  by  M.  de 
Kor&s.  The  lama  informed  him  that,  at 
Teshoo  Loompoo,  the  anatomy  of  the  bo* 
man  body  was  exhibited  in  sixty  diflereni 
positions,  by  wooden  cuts.  He  also  stated 
that  the  art  of  lithographic  printing  had 
long  been  known  in  that  city.  The  medium 
of  intercourse  between  M.  C^oma  and  his 
preceptor  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
Zad,  or  Tartar  tribes. 

In  December,  1830,  be  left  the  monastery 
and  come  to  Simla,  from  whence  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Calcutta,  whh  a  large  stock  of 
materials,  accumulated  by  his  painful  stu- 
dies, and  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the 
Tibetan  language,  the  fruit  of  several  years' 
intense  toil.  These  works,  as  well  as  bis 
valuable  MSS.,  he  made  over  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  the  Governor-General  of  India 
(Lord  William  Bentinok)  ordered  that  the 
dictionary  and  grammar  should  be  printed, 
under  the  sapervision  of  the  author,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government :  a  printed  copy 
of  the  dictionary  was  laid  on  the  table  (H 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  January,  1834. 

It  is  wortbv  of  notice,  that  these  works 
were  in  English,  of  which  the  author  had, 
under  the  utmost  disadvantages,  become 
master.  M.  Jacquemont,  who  saw  M.  de 
Kords  at  Kanum  in  September,  1830,  short- 
ly before  he  left  the  monastery,  says :  "  M. 
Csoma  will  carry  to  Calcutta  the  result  of 
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his  long  labori,  consisting  or  two  volumi- 
nous and  beautifully  onl  MSS.,  quite  ready 
for  the  press  ;  one  is  a  grammar,  the  other 
a  vocabulary,  of  the  Tibetan  language,  both 
writieD  in  Engtlsb.  How  he  has  peirormed 
hid  task  no  one  can  decide,  since  he  is  the 
only  perHon  proficient  in  the  Tibetan  Ian- 
guage  i  but  a  conjecture,  and  a  most  favor- 
able one,  may  be  made  :  M.  Csoma  hasoever 
been  in  England,  and  has  never  had  an  Op- 
portunity of  Bpeakiog  English;  yet  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language." 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Dictionary,  be  de- 
clares that  the  worlc  owes  its  existence  to 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  he  offers  it,  "as  a  smalt  tri- 
bute of  his  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
support  he  met  with  in  his  Tibetan  studies." 
He  likewise  expresses  a  strong  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  various  individtials,  and  de- 
scribes himself  as  "  a  pooi  scholar,  who  was 
very  desirous  to  see  the  difiereot  countries 
of  Asia,  as  the  scene  erf"  so  many  memorable 
transactions  of  former  ages;  to  observe  the 
manners  of  the  several  people,  and  to  learn 
their  languages  ;"  and  "  such  a  man  was  he, 
who,  during  his  peregrioations,  depended 
for  his  subsistence  upon  the  benevolence  of 
others."  He  says  that,  though  the  study  of 
the  Tibetan  language  did  not  form  part  of 
his  original  plan,  he  engaged  in  the  exami- 
nation of  its  literature,  "hoping  it  might 
serve  him  as  a  vehicle  to  his  immediate 
purpose,  namely,  his  researches  respecting 
the  origin  and  language  of  the  Hungarians. 
He  adds  that  his  subsequent  study  of  San- 
■crit  had  been  of  more  efficacy  :  "  To  his 
own  nation,  he  feels  a  pride  in  announcing 
that  ttie  study  of  the  Sanscrit  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  to  any  other  people  in 
Europe ;  the  Huo^rians  will  find  a  fund  of 
information  from  Us  study  respecting  their 
origin,  manners,  customs,  and  language." 

M.  Csoma's  investigation  of  the  literature 
of  Tibet  proved  that  it  is  entirely  of  Indian 
origin ; "  the  immense  volumes  on  difiereot 
bmDclies  of  science,  &:c.,"  he  remarks,  "  be- 
ing exact  or  faithful  translations  from  San- 
scrit works,  commencing  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ  j  and  many  of  these 
works  have  been  traQsIaled,  mostly  from 
Tibetan,  into  the  Mongol,  Mandchou,  and 
Chinese  languages."  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  remarks  upon  M.  Csoma's 
analyses  of  the  voluminous  Tibetan  collec- 
tions denominated  Kah-gyur  and  Sum-gyar, 
which  bear  an  affinity  to  the  Tantrika  works 
.  in  Sanscrit. 

In  183%  the  viceroy  and  nobles  of  Hi 
gary,  in  order  to  mark  their  strong  sense 
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of  the  patriotic  and  heroic  conduet  of  their 
distinguished  countryman,  subscribed  a 
large  sum  of  money  m  furtherance  of  bis 
objects,  which  was  remitted  to  Calcutta. 
M.  Csoma  for  a  long  time  refused  to  accept 
this  money,  and  consented  at  last  only  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  expended  not 
upon  hint,  but  in  the  purchase  of  HSS.  to 
enrich  the  library  of  one  of  the  nniversities 
in  his  native  country. 

He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studiee  in 
the  Tibetan  and  Sanscrit  languages,  and  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  when  conducted  by  the  Ute  Mr. 
James Prinsep  (with  whom  he  was  connect- 
ed by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  coramoB 
pursuits),  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable 
assistance  he  rendered  to  the  objects  of  tbe 
Society,  which  readily  availed  itself  of  hia 
services. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  M. 
Ctoma  resolved  to  examine  the  literary 
treasures  of  Eastern  Tibet,  and,  with  that 
view  he  proceeded  to  Darjeeling,  a  Britisk 
station  recently  established  in  the  territory 
of  the  gulpo  OP'  rajah  of  Sikkim,  a  small  slip 
of  land  in  the  Southern  Himalaya  country, 
adjoining  Bengal,  Bootan,  Nepaul,  and  Ti- 
bet. He  arrived  at  Darjeeling  on  the  27th 
March,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Brit- 
ish agent,  his  desire  to  proceed  to  Sikkim 
and  ibence  to  L'hassa,  which,  being  the  re- 
sidence  of  the  grand  lama,  he  expected  to 
find  (in  accordance  with  tbe  assurance  of 
the  Kanum  priests)  the  depository  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  Tibetan  literature. 
As  the  grand  lama  is,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  taken  from  the  family  of  the  rajah 
of  Sikkim,  Mr.  Campbell  thought  that,  by 
making  the  tra*eller's  character  and  harm> 
less  objects  known  to  tbe  rajah,  he  might 
disarm  suspicion  and  promote  his  views  ; 
he  accordingly  introduced  him  to  the  Sik- 
kim vakeel.     In  the  intercourse  which  this 
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personage  had  with  M.  Csoma,  he  was  aston- 
ished  to  find  that  a  European  possessed  so 
profound  an  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Tibet.  Tbe  vakeel  traas* 
raitted  the  traveller's  application  to  the  ra- 
jah, backed  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-Gea- 
eral  of  India,  and  M.  Csoma  waited  the  re-, 
suit  at  Darjeeling,  full  of  enthusiastic  hopee, 
which  rendered  the  last  days  of  his  life  hia 
happiest,  since  he  often  expatiated  with  de- 
light on  the  prospect  of  reaching  L'hassa. 

On  his  journey  to  Darjeeling,  he  had 
contracted  a  country  fever,  which  in  con- 
sequence of  neglect,  began  to  assume  a  se- 
rious character.  (Jn  ttte  6th  of  April,  Mr. 
Campbell  found  him  unwell,  and   pressed 
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bim  to  take  some  mediciDe,  wfaich  he  refus- 
ed, aDeging  that  he  bad  been  attacked  by 
rererberore,aDdonlf  took  some  rhubarb  and 
tartar  emetic,  the  former  recommended  by 
Mr.  ftfooTcroft,  and  the  latter  by  a  Persian 
physician.  Mr.  Campbell  urged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  those  medicines,  ifhe  would  take 
DO  Other,  and  be  accordingly  took  from  a 
box  a  piece  of  rhubarb  (apparently  dam- 
■ged)  and  a  bottle  of  tartar  emetic,  observ- 
ing, "  As  yon  wish  it,  sir,  I  will  take  some 
to-morrow,  if  I  am  not  better ;  it  is  too  late 
to-day,  the  son  has  set."  Mr  Campbell  sent 
him  some  bioth,  and  next  day  found  him 
better  and  lively  in  conversation.  Still,  the 
return  of  the  fever  was  to  be  apprehended, 
vithoot  strong  remedies,  which  M.  Csoma, 
nevertfaeless,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take.  His  frame,  moreover,  had  become 
debilitated  by  twenty  years'  bodily  and 
mental  exhaustion,  and  was  unable  to  resist 
B  severe  attack  of  illness.  On  the  9th  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  him,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Griffith.  The  fever  was  then  very  strong, 
snd  M.  Csoma  was  delirious.  With  great 
difficulty  he  was  indnced  to  receive  some 
niedicine.  On  the  10th  he  was  somewhat 
^better,  but  his  speech  was  incoherent ;  the 
fever  returned  in  the  evening,  with  Ii 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  at  five  in  t 
raorningof  the  11th  he  expired  withou< 
itro^le,  and  apparently  without  pain, 
was  buried  the  same  evening,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  English  residents  of  Darjee- 
ling,  Mr.  Campbeir  pronouncing  an 
over  hia  grave. 

"nie  enecta  which  M.  Csoma  left  behind 
eansisted  of  four  chests  of  books  and  pa- 
pers; an.  old-fashioned  blue  suit,  which  he 
constantly  wore,  and  in  which  he  died;  some 
diirts }  a  copper  cooking  apparatus ;  Rs, 
5,000  in  Government  paper  ;  Ks.  500  in  cash, 
and  some  sold  coins,  which  were  found  sew- 
ed up  in  hiB  girdle.  He  had  directed,' when 
he  left  Calcutta,  in  February,  that, 
event  of  his  not  returning  from  Tibet,  the 
Bs.  5,000  should  be  paid  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta,  to  be  applied  to  liti 
pwrpoaes. 

"Hie  wants  of  this  extraordinary  person 
were  indeed  few.  His  food  consisted  of 
tea,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  rice 
boiled  in  water;  of  this,  however,  he  ate 
bat  little.  On  a  straw  mat,  beside  which 
stood  bis  chests,  he  sat,  ste,  studied,  and 
slept.  He  never  nndressed,  even  at  night, 
and  seldom  quitted  the  house  daring  the 
day.  He  never  tasted  wine  or  spirituous 
liquan,  nor  did  be  use  tobacco,  or  any 
Asiatic  stimulant. 
In  hia  general  demeanor,  M.  de  KOrfta 
17 
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remarkable  degree  of  modesty 
i,  tinited,  as  we  have  s 


exhibited  a 

and  diffider 

heroic  fortitude,  inextinguishable  zeal  and 

perseverance,  and    a  monly  independence 

of  character. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  singular  though 
>ble  trails  of  M.  Csoma,  in  an  account  of 
s  last  moments,  have  been  published  by 
Baron  Huge!,  in  the  ^llgemeint  Zeitung. 
AH  those  who  knew  M.  Csoma  personally, 
a  I  did,"  observes  the  Baron,  "must  have 
been  astonished  to  find  how  insensible  that 
distinguished  man  appeared  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  he  had  encountered 
in  his  travels,  and  which  he  never  alluded 
>.  In  one  of  the  many  conversations  I  had 
ith  him  at  Calcutts,  I  perceived  that  be 
did  not  value  his  own  life  sny  more  than 
others  have  done  whom  ambition  prompted 
to  accomplish  something  extraordinary. 
He  manifested  feelings  of  mortification 
when  he  acknowldged  he  had  discovered 
that  the  Tibetan  language  was  but  a  subor- 
dinate branch  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  when  be 
seemed  to  reflect  that  he  had  ^ed  a  wretched 
life,  in  a  solitary  convent,  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  Himalaya,  to  learn  a  corrupt  dialect 
of  another  tongue.  With  this  exception, 
touching,  as  it  were,  the  main  spring  of  bis 
life,  he  seemed  inditTerent  to  the  spplause 
of  mankind,  and  his  modesiy,  bordering  on 
ascetic  humility,  did  not  warrant  a  belief 
that  a  consciousnetiB  of  what  he  had  per- 
formed afforded  him  any  recompense  for 
his  toils  and  privations.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  mysterious  impulse  in  him, 
which  gave  him  strength  to  bear  up  against 
all  ills  under  the  conviction  that  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  achieving  something 
great,  atheit  at  a  distant  period  of  lime.  It 
waa  as  if  there  weresome  secret  the  solution 
of  which  would  he  a  recompense  for  alt  his 
sufierings.  C  so  ma's  reserve  was  impenetra- 
ble  j  a  confidential  communication  with  him 
was  utterly  impracticable.  Mr.  Campbell 
must,  therefore,  have  been  surprised  at  the 
turn  which  he  gave  tn  one  of  their  conver- 
sations, in  which  Csoma  openly  declared 
'  how  sensible  he  was  of  the  applause  of  the 
world ;  how  deeply  he  felt  the  privatlona 
he  had  endured,  and  how  great  had  been 
the  elforts  he  had  made  in  his  Tibetan  re- 
searches, from  which  so  much  light  had  re- 
sulted.' He  gave  details  of  his  travels;  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  acquiring  the 
difficult  language  of  Tibet,  and  mentioned 
with  visible  saliafaclion  the  praises  he  had 
received  from  the  learned  in  India  and  Eu- 
rope. His  last  conversation  with  Mr. 
Campbell  related  to  the  subject  which  had 
absorbed  his  attention  during  his  whole  life. 
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He  asked  bim  whether  the  term  Htuig, 
whieh  occur*  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Campbell 
OD  the  Limbu  nation,  had  any  relation  to  the 
Huns,  obserring  that  the  coincidence  of 
name  was  curious!  Csoma  then  developed 
hia  theory  of  the  original  seat  of  the  Huns 
being  in  Centra)  Asia,  and  expressed  his  cod- 
rictioD  that  he  should[at  length  find  the  object 
of  his  long  pursuit  in  the  country  east  and 
Dorth  of  L  bassa.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Caoma,  during  this  conversation,  had  a  pre- 
teatiment  of  hisopproacbingend, since  no 
one  who  knew  him  hadever  beard  him  thni 
explicitly  derelope  his  theory.  He  probably 
wished  to  bequeath  the  discovery  which  he 
hoped  to  make,  to  some  one,  in  order  that  it 
naight  reach  hi:i  father-land.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  restless  spirit  would  not  find  quiet  if  the 
object  of  his  laborious  and  miseiebly-spent 
life  were  not  to  be  known.'* 

The  latter  years  of  M.  de  KfirOs  were 
exempted  from  pecuniary  embarrassments 
by  a  present  which  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  his  character  of 
King  of  Hungary,  and  by  a  grant  made  by 
both  Chambers  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
as  a  reward  for  his  scientific  researches. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able man,  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament  (he 
hallucination  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  expended  his  time  and  talenls,  and  wast- 
ed the  energies  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Even  the  good  he  effected,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  an  unknown  literature,  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  such  was  the  perversity  of  his 
viewB,  that  the  reflection  of  having  accom- 
plished a  task  which  is  his  sole  title  to  the 
^tplause  of  bis  fellow-men,  embittered  his 
laU  momenta  with  regret  and  mortification. 


GOOD  INTENTIONS. 
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Thebb  are  not  many  occasions,  in  which 
force  of  character  is  more  fally  evinced, 
than  when  a  man  masters  his  resentment, 
aod  pardons  an  injury  under  which  he  is 
smarting,  merely  because  it  was  on  the  of- 
fender's  part,  unintentional.  Even  in  the 
management  of  our  own  affairs,  we  find  it 
<lifficult  thoroaghly  to  forgive  ourselves  our 
■own  oversights,  wnen  they  are  productive 
-of  mischiefs  that  give  a  permanent  color  to 
mfier  existence.  In  those  eases,  therefore, 
in  whieh  sach  mischiefs  occnr  from  the  mis- 
taken efibrts  of  others,  it  is  not  the  desire 
toploMe  or  to  benefit  us  that  will  screen  the 


offenders  from  our  displeasure ;  and  they 
may  think  themselves  lucky,  if  they  are 
only  browbeaten  for  their  zeal,  and  escape 
retaliation  with  a  modest  request  to  be  less 
interfering  for  the  future.  The  law,  it  ia 
true  (that  perfection  of  human  wisdom), 
allows  intention  to  be  placed  in  abatement 
of  overt  acts,  and  makes  even  the  abuse  of 
evil  intention  a  ground  of  acquittal,  how- 
ever dreadful  the  consequences  to  life  or 
limb  may  have  proved.  Thus  the  man  who 
fires  at  a  parlTidge,  and  only  kills  his  elder 
brother,  is  pardoned  his  bad  shot,  if  be  can 
manage  to  prove  that  his  gun  was  mentally 
aimed  at  the  bird,  and  not  at  the  man.  So, 
too,  the  facetious  wight,  who  fiightena  a 
maid-servant  into  insanity,  by  playing  on 
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s  fears,  is  let  off  for  a  simple 


who  d  have  thought  it  1"  But  then  the 
law  is  an  unimpassioned  erit  ralioms,  a 
stranger  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  all  their  in- 
firmities. It  cares  no  more  for  the  elder 
brother,  or  the  maid-servant,  than  for  the 
man  in  the  moon.  Not,  however,  that  the 
law  is  quite  consistent  on  the  point :  for  an 
assault  is  an  assault,  in  its  eyes,  notwith- 
standing the  beator'sbest  inteotton  towards 
the  beatee,  in  administering  to  him  the 
wholesome  correction  of  which  he  stood  in 
manifest  need,  and  teaching  him  "to  behave 
himself  "for  the  future.  So,  also,  the  moat 
patriotic  intention  of  the  libeller  to  run 
down  a  dishonest  or  incapable  minister,  to 
unmask  a  traitor,  or  to  put  a  atop  to  mal- 
versations infinite,  willaflord  himno  protec- 
tion. In  this  case,  the  teudency  is  every 
thing,  and  the  intention  nothing ;  and  a  ten- 
dencv  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  Is  therein 
plainly  more  severely  punished  than  aa 
actual  breach,  in  which  intention  may  be 
pleaded;  so  that  it  is  often  safer  to  csJum- 
niate  one's  neighbor,  than  to  speak  truth  of 
him.  But  what,  reader,  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible breach  of  the  peace  (though  that  peace 
be  onr  sovereign  lady  the  Queen's),  com- 
pared with  the  actual  loss  of  an  eye,  care- 
lessly inflicted  by  a  good  Samaritan,  in  an 
awkward  efibrt  to  remove  a  mote  1  What 
is  it  to  a  real  peppering  with  small  shot, 
dealt  to  you  by  a  short-sighted  Beoevolua, 
who  mistook  you  for  a  scarecrow!  The 
law,  therefore,  may  decide  on  the  matter  as 
it  pleases,  but  it  never  will  persuade  the 
sufferer  that  a  little  more  malice,  and  a  great 
deal  less  injury,  would  not  have  Iwtter 
suited  his  account. 

For  our  own  part,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  certain  place  is  pared  (as 
some  folks  will  tell  you)  with  good  inten- 
tions: it  is  not  because  we  esteem  the  con^ 
modity  too  respectable  for  the  service  j  bat 
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becaase  we  thinic  too  hishly  of  the  sarvey- 
or  of  (fae  highmys,  la^boi,  bs  a  person  of 
inlelMgence,  to  sappose  him  capable  of  em- 
ploying so  slippery  a  material,  where  hii 
object  is  lo  make  the  passenger  thoroughly 
lore  of  hia  footing.  Every  one,  (oo,  who 
knows  what  cold  comfort  good  intentions 
aflbrd,  mast  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  un- 
fitness for  the  pavemeot  of  so  hot  a  locality. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  it  may 
leem  almost  snperfluoua  to  insist  npoo  the 
poiatjbut  notwithstanding  the  imputed 
Kience  of  (he  age,  it  is  astonishing  how 
fewpeople  are  aware  of  (he  fact,  that  these 
same  dealers  in  good  intentions  are  by  far 
the  greatest  bores  to  which  human  life  is 
eipoMd ;  that  they  do  more  to  spoil  our 
poor  modicum  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
(uking  one  life  with  another),  than  plague, 
pMtilence,  and  famine  put  together,  ft  is 
ihit  Iritle  veriti,  nerertheless,  that  gives  its 
pith  to  (he  well-worn  provetbial  prayer  for 
■  special  protection  from  heaven  against 
friends.  He  would  be  no  bad  philosopher 
who  could  BBtisfacloriljr  explain  why  it  ii 
that  good  intentions  so  often  fall  short  ir 
their  consequence,  while  the  evil  intentioas 
of  enemies  never  fail  in  reaching  their  aim. 
For,  though  it  may  happen  once  in  a  thou- 
und  times,  that  a  dIow  with  a  dagger  may 
Dpenanimposthnme,  and  BO  sare  the  charge 
of  sargeons — or  that  the  burning  of  your 
bouse  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  trea- 
nre,  which  will  more  than  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  rebuilding  it ;  yet  one  swallow 
will  not  makea  summer.  Besides,  auch  in- 
cideotBl  beoefits  are  mere  ricochtti,  and 
bare,  or  should  have  no  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  main  action.  Accordingly, 
a  man  would  be  mad  indeed,  who  would 
■nbmit  hia  body  to  the  dirk,  or  his  house  to 
the  lucifer-match  box,  on  the  strength  of 
inch  a  possible  contingency. 

Patting,  however,  these  strange  accidents 
on  one  side,  as  being  quite  beyond  the 
•phere  of  calculation,  there  can  be  little 
mistake  in  expecting  from  the  evil  inten- 
tions of  enemies  the  full  complement  of 
prutical  consequence.  The  Ik  me  hpagha- 
rat  of  Italian  vengeance,  is  not  a  surer  &re- 
mnner  of  a  coming  assassination,  than  the 
miacbievous  intention  in  more  civilized  life 
••to  the  mischievous  effect.  Never  has  it 
Occurred  to  our  young  experience,  to  hear 
ofadunning  epistle  being  turned  aside  by 
fueand  metaphyaical  aid,  into  an  invitation 
to  dinner:  nor  can  we  charge  our  memory 
with  a  tingle  case  in  which  one,  intending 
to  run  away  with  another  man's  wife, 
inittakingly  married  bimeelf  to  het  nnpor- 
twned  ugly  sister. 


We  cannot,  indeed,  tetl  what  moralists 
mean  about  the  designs  of  the  wicked  not 
prospering,  of  their  evil  recoiling  on  them- 
selves. It  has  certainly  not  been  our  luck 
to  stumble  upon  enemies,  who  went  to  work 
in  the  careless  manner  implied  in  these  pro- 
positions. It  must  be  a  very  fresh  trick, 
indeed,  that  would  be  followed  by  s 
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id  the  world  is  too 
nit  itself  and  its  pur- 
I  mismanagement. 
0  far  upon  the  differ- 
)d  bad  intentions,  we 
spect  that  the  weak* 
commonly  nttri- 
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butable  to  the  Idchetae  of  the  party  ofTend- 
ingj  and  to  affirm  that  if  folks  took  half  the 
pains  to  obliee  and  serve  their  friends,  that 
they  do  to  harass  and  injure  their  ene- 
mies, they  would  be  as  successful  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  case.  A  genuine 
hater  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  ;  but  rarely  indeed  can  vre 
detect  this  omnilapideversile  propensity 
manifested  in  the  friendly  intender  of  bene- 
fit to  others.  There  is  indeed  a  perfuncto- 
ry manner  of  conferring  services,  which  ia 
admirably  adapted  to  ensure  their  failure, 
but  which  is  rarely  discernible  in  men's 
efibrts  to  serve  themselves.  Now  it  is  a 
received  maxim  of  law,  that  no  man  is  to 
benefit  by  his  own  Idckesse  ;  and  we  cannot 
regard  that  person  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  dupe,  who  remains  answered  by  a  pro- 
fession of  the  very  best  intention,  and  who 
by  admitting  an  excuse  so  easily  offered, 
carelessly  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence. 
Nature,  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of 
iman  happiness,  has  coupled  our  pains  and 
pleaaures  with  facts,  ana  not  with  inten- 
tions. To  what  purpose,  then,  would  it  be 
that  a  man  should  surround  himself  with 
friends,  and  (as  the  saying:  Is)  should  put 
eyes  upon  sticks  to  captivate  their  good 
will,  unless  there  were  some  proportionate 
relationship  between  the  will  and  the  deedl 
What  difference,  indeed,  does  it  make  to 
ifferer,  whether  the  evil  comes  from 
friend  or  foe,  from  a  good  or  an  evil  motive  j 
unless  it  be  that  the  former  is  the  least  sup- 
portable 1  Of  ali^he  conspirators  that  joined 
in  the  murder  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Brutus  alone 
had  good  intentions.    All, 

save  only  he, 
DiJihat  ihef  didin  envy  orgreai  Ciesar ; 
He  only  in  a  general  honesi  ihuuphi, 
And  common  good  or  all,  made  one  ofibem. 

Yet  Cesar's  pathetic  "  et  lit  Brule  "  stands 
on  eternal  record,  as  the  most  natural  and 
touching  reproach,  that  one  man  ever  cast 
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against  another.  Of  all  then  daggers,  Ben- 
tus'g  alone  was  drugged  with  a  moral  poi- 
son. 

How  very  little  intentions  merit  cooaide- 
ratioo,  is  further  evinced  in  the  single  fact 
that  these  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  or  be  received  on  the  faith  of 
the  man's  own  testimony ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  saw,  "  deeds  show:" 
and  herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  most  wri- 
ters of  history,  who  give  a  few  lines  only 
to  the  setting  forth  a  great  political  event, 
and  bestow  whole  chapters  on  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  detect  the  secret  springs  that 
moved  the  actors,  and  brought  the  matter 
to  pass.  What  is  the  result  1  their  argu- 
ment at  most  reaches  to  placing  before  their 
readers  un  grand  paU-etre  ;  while  for  the 
most  part,  their  most  elaborate  guesses  go 
only  to  a  flagrant  missing  of  the  marlc. 

After  all  the  observation  which  has  been 
thrown  away  by  professed  moralists  on  the 
motives  of  human  action,  the  world  is  not 
much  nearer  the  mark  in  its  couplings  of 
cause  and  effect,  than  the  inventor  of  indict- 
ments, who  referred  all  things  not  exactly 
according  to  Hoyle,  from  the  levying  war 
against  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  down 
lo  taking  the  evening  air  on  Blsckheath,  or 
to  mistaking  another  man's  house  for  your 
own,  and  his  window  for  a  door — to  the 
instigation  of  the  devil.  What  a  vastly 
good  opinion,  by  the  by,  must  the  law  have 
entertained  of  human  nature,  when  it  could 
not  discover  a  weak  point  in  its  whole 
moral  complex,  upon  which  to  charge  tbi 
most  paltry  felony,  but  was  forced  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  on  His  Darkness 
thereby  entailing  on  itself  the  miserable 
non  seguUur  of  punishing  the  innocent  in 
the  place  of  the  guilty.  If  the  devil  did 
the  mischief,  why  in  the  devil's  name,  as  the 
Germans  say  when  they  swear,  not  set  loose 
the  attorneys  on  bim,  instead  of  the  prison' 
er  at  the  W 1  Surely  it  was  not  from  any 
misgivings  as  to  these  gentlemen  by  act  of 
mrliament  bein;  a  match  for  the  real  de- 
linquent ! 

But  to  return  to  our  matter  :  the  man 
most  be  a  poor  adept  in  his  business,  whc 
has  not  a  sufficiently  good  intention  con- 
stantly ready  to  put  forward  in  defence  of 
the  most  abominable  actions.     If  a  tosspot 
is   brought    before    the    police,    laboring 
under  a*  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  tituba- 
tion  of  foot  unmatched  by  the  condition  of 
David's  BOW,  would  he  be  such  a  fool  as  i 
accuse himselfofadisgracefullove  of  wim 
bibbing  1     No,  he  would  lay  the  matter  c 
a  too  impressionable  friendliness  of  disni 
sition,  which  betrayed  him  into  forgelful- 


ness,  on  the  casual  falling  in  with  ao  old 
acquaintance ;  or  perhaps  be  would  plead 
a  touch  of  the  cholera,  and  lay  the  am  od 
the  medical  necessities  of  the  case  ;  nay,  it 
will  be  well  if  he  does  not  directly  exoner- 
ate all  intoxicating  liquors  of  the  deed,  and 
impudently  attempt  to  mystify  the  magis- 
trate out  of  bis  five  shillings,  by  attributing 
the  whole  to  "  that  glass  of  cold  water," 
which  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  indulge 
n  before  leaving  the  tavern. 

So,  when  a  gallant  has  inextricably  en- 
gaged the  afiections  of  a  fond  foolish  wo- 
man, and  refuses  to  marry  her,  he  never  is 
honest  enough  to  plead  fickleness,  a  rich 
widow,  or  a  love  of  mischief;  but  he  haa 
ready  in  his  sleeve  a  letter  from  his  un- 
tractable  father  to  call  him  away,  or  an  in- 
superable repugnance  to  bringing,  by  an 
indiscreet  match,  want  and  misfortune  upon 
a  confiding  and  too  loving  woman. 

We  have  it  on  record  against  Lieutenant- 
general  Othello,  when  he  was  had  up  before 
the  beaks  for  putting  a  pillow  on  bis  wife's 
head,  instead  of  putting  his  wife's  head  on 
the  pillow,  that  he  laid  the  whole  mistake 
to  bia  excessive  affection  for  the  lady, 
which  he  said  was  a  little  more  nice  than 
wise— (not  wisely  but  too  well.")  Not  a 
word  of  his  unjustifiable  dislike  of  Michael 
Gassio,  not  a  syllable  of  his  own  self-con- 
ceit, not  a  hint  at  a  hastiness  of  temper, 
particularly  unbecoming  in  a  military  com- 
mander. George  Barnwell,  with  an  equal 
show  of  reason,  might  have  attributed  the 
undue  familiarity  with  which  he  treated  his 
uncle,  not  to  a  wanton  desire  to  injure  bis 
respectable  relative,  but  to  the  warmth  of 
bis  affection  for  Miss  Milwood,  a  lady 
whose  susceptible  feelings  were  all  in  faror 
of  a  good  supper  and  a  bottle  of  the  best. 
If  henad  that  day  got  aprixe  in  the  lottery, 
received  a  timely  remittance  from  home,  or 
stumbled  on  the  old  gentleman's  strong- 
box, unencumbered  by  his  presence,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  have  put  him  to  such  personal  inconveni- 
ence. Might  he  not,  therefore,  have  plead- 
ed the  concatenation  of  causes,  an  unlucky 
mal-ar range ment  of  the  eternal  nature  of 
things,  which  turned  the  kindest  disposition 
and  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  against 
him:  in  short,  it  was  more  his  misfortaoe 
than  his  fault ;  and  if  a  jury  persisted  in 
hanging  bim,  he  would  be  the  most  mis- 
understood man  who  ever  died  midway  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth. 

In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  or  how 
is  the  matter  to  be  determined  T  Every 
man,  after  all,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  sole 
judge  of  his  own  intentions,  as  alone  know- 
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ing  what  retUy  is  passing  within  him ;  and 
if  be  is  pione  to  deceit,  are  Dot  wa,  on  out 
pans,  equally  fallacious,  in  alvrays  thinking 
the  worst  1  The  most  selfish  rascal  that 
cTet  burnt  bis  neighbor's  house  to  roast 
his  own  eggs,  would  have  preferred  oaoli- 
ing  them  at  a  smaller  expense  to  the  world 
U  large,  bad  a  more  appropriate  fire  been 
convenient.  It  is  therefore  an  obvions  pre- 
judgment and  an  unamiable  prejudice,  to 
jump  at  once  from  the  act  to  the  motive, 
and  then  punish  the  act  for  the  sake  of  the 
motive- 

What,  then,  is  the  iMitimate  inferenee 
from  these  premises  T  Either  that  there  is 
DoUiing  in  intention  which  renders  it  either 
^ood  or  evil,  pa-  tt ;  or  that  if  there  be,  it 
IS  the  deed  which  gives  it  its  qualification. 
Why  indeed  shoald  any  motive  he  called 
good,  unless  it  be  because  it  produces  good 
acts — or  why  called  evil,  if  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  evil  consequences  1  To  ap- 
peal therefore  from  the  deed  to  the  action, 
ts  to  run  a-muelc  at  the  loeic  of  the  case, 
and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  definition.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  ioference, 
we  only  beg  of  him  or  her  (for  the  ladies 
are  rtrong  upon  the  point  of  intentions)  to 
call  upon  conscience,  to  declare  upon  its 
conscience,  which  would  be  preferanle — to 
live  sarrounded  by  the  greatest  rogues  on 
earth,  whose  wicked  designs  were  by  some 
Qnloward  event  rendered  ever  abortive,  or 
be  blessed  with  a  circle  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  friends, whose  blundering  awkward- 
ness rendered  their  most  virtuous  intentions 
a  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  all  within 
the  sphere  of  their  unlucky  activity.  Do 
not,  however,  let  us  hurry  things  to  a  pre- 
cipitate conclusion.  Think,  reader,  before 
yon  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence ;  and 
the  better  to  enable  you  to  do  so,  we  will 
pat  before  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  well- 
loteotioned  pests,  who  are  the  torment  of 
all  about  them. 

Let  US  begin  with  a  great  man,  a  minis- 
ter of  state.  Lord  Ligbtpromiae,  the  kindest- 
beatted  and  the  best-iotentionad  man  in  the 
world.  You  bring  him  a  letter  from  bis 
dearest  friend,  soliciting  his  protection 
for  your  son.  He  receives  you  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  is  warm  in  his  eulogium 
on  his  correspondent,  who  he  protests  is 
iJie  man  be  loves  best  on  earth,  thanks  him 
for  having  procured  the  service  of  so  worthy 
B  subject  for  promotion,  pledges  himself  to 
seize,  as  the  French  say,  avec  enpresttmem, 
the  first  opportunity  for  advancing  your 
boy,  and  so  you  tai^e  your  leave.  Well, 
sir,  upo9  these  hopes,  you  deprive  your  son 
of  some  bird  in  the  baud  of  less  brilliant 
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plnmage,  and  put  him  on  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  office  that  unfits  him  for  all  other 
pursuit.  You  thus  lose  the  best  years  of 
the  boy's  life  in  idle  expectation,  and  at  the 
end  of^ten  years  my  lord  goes  out  of  office, 
having  in  the  interim,  to  redeem  his  pro- 
mise, just  done — nothinff.  Now  in  this 
there  was  no  peculiar  ill-treatment.  His 
lordship  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  to 
pretty  nearly  all  his  friends ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  be  bad  not  much  to  give  ;  that  is,  as 
the  common  people  say,  to  give  "  free  gratis 
for  nothiuR  at  all :"  and  in  the  next,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  list  of  undtaiabU  expactants, 
the  least  considered  of  whom  must  be  pro> 
vided  for,  before  he  could  appoint  his  own 
younger  brother  even  to  the  honorable  and 
lucrative  office  of  a  tide-waiter.  Why  then 
did  he  promise  I  Because  he  can  never 
bear  to  give  a  denial  to  any  man.  He  is 
anxious  to  spare  you  the  pain  of  a  direct 
refusal,  and  he  fully  intenued,  if  the  case 
should  occur,  to  bear  you  in  mind  the  first 
time  he  happened  to  find  himself  a  free 
agent. 

Now  we  need  not  ask  you,  reader,  wheth- 
er yon  would  Rot  have  preferred  dealing 
with  an  inveterate  hater,  who  would  bare 
bluntly  told  you  that  your  wife's  mother's 
first  cousin  voted  against  him  for  the  coun- 
ty  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  he'd  see  you 
sometbmged,  before  he'd  make  your  brat  a 
parish-beadle.  Nay,  would  you  not  h9ve 
thought  yourself  better  off,  had  you  known 
that  the  rogue  expected  a  quid  pro  quo,  and 
bad  positively  refused  you  at  once,  because 
he  knew  of  abetter  ofier  in  another  quarter  1 
Then,  again,  quoad  the  friend  who  intro- 
duced you  to  this  exceedingly  well-inten- 
tioned lord,  don't  you  think  he  had  belter 
have  left  you  alone,  when  you  were  doing 
your  best  to  provide  for  your  boy  by  your 
own  exertions  1  There  was  no  such  press- 
ing occasion  for  his  interference  ;  but  the 
misctfief-maker  had  iuch  a  regard  for  yon, 
and  iVas  so  anxious  to  serve  you,  that  he 
never  stopped  to  weigh  the  value  of  a  min- 
isterial promise,  or  to  ask  hiouelf  if  be  bad 
a  quid  pro  quo,  to  repay  the  patronage  he  so 
foolishly  drew  upon. 

But  what  need  of  lcK>king  about  for  illus- 
tration  ^  You  surely,  within  your  own 
family  circle,  must  be  acquainted  with  some 
most  excellent  mother,  who,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  has  crammed  her 
children  into  sickness,  and  physicked  them, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  grave!  Do 
you  know  no  one  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, who  labors  under  a  morbid  respect 
for  the  maxim  respecting  the  preference  of 
learning  over  house  andland,  and  who  im- 
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aginea  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a 
careful  parent  in  setting  hii  daaghter's 
shoulders  awry  over  a  tapestry  frame,  or  in 
*'  cramming"  his  son  into  a  eonsumption, 
that  he  may  enter  college  with  ictat  J  Or 
what  think  you  of  that  other  gentleman 
who,  duly  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,  has 
brought  up  a  family  with  such  severity,  that 
one  son  ran  away  to  sea,  and  was  eaten  by 
the  cannibals,  that  a  daughter  married  an 
adventurer,  to  escape  from  the  parental  roof, 
while  his  youngest  boy  remains  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  wilhont  self-dependence  or 
resolution  enough  to  cari^  any  honest  pur- 
pose into  execution  1  That  the  wretched 
parent  was  influenced  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy motives  is  proved  by  the  depth  of 
his  affliction  at  these  family  misearriagea, 
which,  however,  he  still  attributes  to  his 
own  soft-heaitedness  in  spoilinff  a  self-will- 
ed and  incorrigible  ofispring.  We  are  our- 
selves acquainted  with  a  worthy  and  excel- 
lent family,  who,  if  good  intentions  paved 
the  rood  to  heaven,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
best  place  at  the  disposition  of  St.  Peter, 
but  wDose  deeds  have  scattered  ruia  and 
discontent  on  all  sides  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. The  husband  on  coming  to  a  splen- 
did estate,  and  finding  himself  without  any 
thine  to  do,  married  a  wife  to  assist  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  If  they  had  on- 
l^possessed  the  grace  not  to  care  for  any 
boay,  and  to  have  "  followed  their  own 
vagary-oh,"  without  troubling  their  heads 
with  ihcir  neighbors,  t^ey  might  have  run 
through  their  large  property  with  credit 
and  comfort  to  themselves,  and  have  had  a 
tombstone  over  their  heads,  on  leaving  this 
mortal  coil,  that  would  have  made  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Chantrey.  But  the  malignant 
fairy  who  was  not  asked  to  their  christen- 
ing, cursed  these  good  people  with  a  desire 
to  benefit  all  mankind  ;  and  so,  before  the 
honeymoon  was  qai(e  over,  to  work  they 
went  with  their  confounded  benevolence. 

On  taking  possession,  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  thriving  tenantry,  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  and  contented 
village,   with  a  well-appointed  set  of  res- 

Eoctable  and  orderly  servants.  Hy  lady 
egan  her  labors  by  a  course  of  what  she 
called  charity.  She  went  through  the  vil- 
lage twice  a  week,  scolding  the  children  for 
not  minding  their  books,  and  the  mothers 
for  not  doing  every  thing  in  the  world  j  and 
then,  being  somewhat  ashamed  of  het  own 
unnecessary  severity,  she  scattered  iudul- 

fences  on  all  sides,  to  stand  well  with  hi 
ependents.     If  she  heard  of  a  couple  who 
wanted  to  be  married,  she  interfered  to 


[irocure  them  an  establishment ;  if  a  wife 
ay-ia  she  provided  her  with  stores  of  baby- 
linen  from  the  big-honse ;  but  if  the  woman 
had  twins,  the  family  were  positively  pelted 
with  gratifications.  To  the  poor  workman 
she  gave  tools,  to  the  small  tradesman  ma- 
terials. Goats  and  blankets  were  distribut- 
ed at  Christmas  with  a  profuse  and  indii- 
criminaie  hand ;  and  there  was  not  a  tram- 
per  who  passed  within  ten  miles  of  the  ma- 
not-house,  that  did  not  go  out  of  his  way 
for  the  sixpences,  shillings,  and  halfcrowns, 
which  were  freely  doled  out  to  every  whin- 
ing and  canting  impostor.  Now  what  vtt 
the  result  of  this  *'  wondrous  waste  of  un> 
enmpled  goodness  1"  You  need  but  ^olo 
the  village,  and  it  will  stare  you  in  the  faee. 
It  is  overloaded  with  mendicants,  in  the 
uttermost  destitution ;  the  cottagers,  heie- 
tofore  accustomed  to  depend  on  themselves, 
and  to  calculate  their  resources,  have  be- 
come careless  and  indolent.  On  every 
emergency  they  fall  back  on  "the  good  la- 
dy," and  lay  by  no  savings  against  the  rain^ 
day.  Nolwithstandingalltheit  lavish  chath 
ty,  the  workhouse  is  crowded ;  for  the  has- 
rand,  at  his  wife's  intercession,  built  cotta- 
ges, without  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  applicants,  and  the  place  has  twice  the 
populatioD  it  has  the  means  to  support.  Of 
the  workmen  she  had  "  assisted  to  brin^ 
forward"  and  to  "set  up  in  business,"  half 
have  displaced  the  independent  traders,  who 
had  no  one  to  rely  on  but  themselves,  aiid 
were  undersold  by  the  cheap  interlopers ; 
the  other  half,  leaning  on  (he  bounty  of  their 
protectors,  became  idle,  dissipated,  and 
drunken,  and  finally  ran  away,  leuving  the 
parish  in  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
wretched  families.  By  this  lady's  ill-ad- 
vised donations  of  wme  and  nourishing 
broths  to  the  sick,  and  to  lying-in  women, 
she  has  poisoned  no  small  numbers,  wboie 
families  have  been  thrown  on  the  parish ; 
and  she  has  expelled  a  very  respectable  vib 
lage  apothecary  from  the  neighborhood, 
for  his  ill-nature  in  standing  between  het 
and  his  patients,  hy  setting  up  a  scarop  in  ■ 
dispensary  of  her  own  lounding,  who  Is- 
bora  in  vain  in  his  hopeless  capacity  of  ■ 
preventive  check.  But  has  she  gained 
thanks  for  her  pains  1  No.  The  peasantry 
dread  her  interference,  and  fly  from  her 

Eresence  when  not  in  immediate  want  of 
er  aid ;  at  the  same  time,  being  forced 
upon  improvements  which  they  do  not 
themselves  require,  they  make  no  efforts 
after  comfort  but  as  they  are  compelled. 
Where  they  formerly  paid  a  penny  a  week 
cheerfully  to  the  village  schookni stress, 
they  are  now  difficultly  driven  into  sending 


1S43.]  He  I 

their  cbiidreD  to  th«  gTBtuitous  acbool ;  antl 
ihejr  abu»«  their  beoefectrees  for  forcittg 
them  rroiii  their  field-work.  So  eflfecttially, 
indeed,  bni  she  labored  in  her  vocation, 
that  the  paupers  ahe  has  created  bare  quite 
OBtgTOwa  her  means  of  relief  j  and  she  is 
bourly  abused  by  the  poor,  for  the  scanty 
dubbineas  of  her  donations ;  and  by  the  far- 
nters,  for  raising  the  parish-rates. 

The  husband,  on  his  part,  set  out  aa  an 
improver  of  husbandry,  and  assisted  his 
icnantry  so  effectually  to  make  improve- 
ments  which  were  generally  failures,  that 
ihey  will  no  longer  do  any  thing  without 
an  advance  of  cash ;  while  he  lied  them 
down  so  closely  in  their  leases  to  certain 
rotations  of  cropping,  that  they  ceased  to 
think  on  the  subject,  and  lived  and  worked 
by  the  rule  of  thumb.  By  ill-judged  relaxa- 
tions of  his  just  demands,  he  created  a  pre- 
valent absence  of  punctuality  in  the  pay- 
ntent  of  bis  rents  ;  and  then,  struck  with  the 
mischief  of  lenity,  he  became  senselessly 
Kvere,  that  he  might  improve  the  bad  ha- 
bits he  had  created.  So,  having  filled  the 
village  with  poachers,  by  winking  at  their 
offences,  be  was  roused  by  a  savage  murder 
i^ich  one  of  the  crew  committed,  and  cov- 
ered his  premises  with  man -traps  and 
spring-guns,  in  the  service  of  morality.  As 
t  magistrate  he  is  exemplary  for  punctuality 
of  attendance  }  but  hie  humanity  lets  loose 
the  evil-doer,  while  his  respect  for  authority 
supports  tbe  county  officials  placed  under 
bis  control  in  oppressions  and  plundera  in- 
finite. On  a  veiy  recent  occaaion,  he  balf- 
lumed  the  people,  by  causing  a  strike  of 
tbe  manufacturers,  through  a  well-meant 
lectare  from  the  bench  on  wages  and  profits. 
In  their  own  family  this  coupls  are  not 
more  happy.  By  good-naturedly  overlook- 
ing faults  innumerable,  they  have  not  a  so- 
ber servant  left  on  their  establishment ;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  transport  their  but- 
ler for  participating  in  the  robbery  of  their 
plate-chest,  because  they  bad  not  the  heart 
to  poaish  a  series  of  petty  diahoneaties. 

If  from  private  life  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  what  is  done  in  Parliament,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  worst  mis- 
carriages in  legislation  are  owing  to  the 
good  intentions  of  gentlemen  who  never 
aongkt  on  politics,  economy,  or  any  one 
pabhc  qoestioD,  before  tbey  found  their 
way  into  the  honse.  How  many  hundred 
men,  for  iosUnee,  were  hung  for  forgery, 
without  the  slightest  effect  on  the  statistics 
of  crime,  by  the  repeated  votes  of  men  who 
hid  no  other  intention  than  to  ucure  the 
Bank,  and  preserve  the  credit  of  the  paper 
correDc;  !    How  many  yeaia  were  Catbo- 


lies  persecuted  and  Jews  incapacitated  by 
members  voting  conseienliously  in  support 
of  the  reformed  religion  !  How  many  men 
at  this  day  would  root  up  trade  and  beggar 
the  nation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
aerviog  us  from  depending  for  food  on  our 
naturiJ  enemies ! !  * 

Our  readers  will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  by 
this  time  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
Bayle's  guaranteeing  his  intentions  and  not 
his  ignorance,  was  no  such  promising  sure* 
ty  ;  and  that  the  world  requires  for  its  moral 
government  much  more  than  tbe  purest  mo- 
tives. Pools,  it  must  be  dear  to  evidence, 
are  ten  times  more  mischievous  than  knaves, 
and  a  hundred  times  more  numerous.  The 
It  of  it  is,  too,  that  your  well-intenrion' 
ed  blockheads  are  about  the  most  obstinate 
animals  in  creation,  and  that  they  will  con- 
summate move  mischief  than  the  great  fire 
of  London,  before  they  can  be  persuaded 
that  thev  are  not  as  wise  as  King  Solomon, 
as  (lexteroas  as  the  king  of  all  the  con- 
jurors. We  beg,  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
to  assure  our  leaders,  that  in  writing  this 
paper  we  have  not  the  slightest  good  inten- 
tion (or  hope  either)  of  making  them  wiser 
or  better — nay,  not  so  much  as  a  desire  for 
their  amusement,  further  than  in  as  far  as 
that  end  is  mixed  up  with  a  thoroughly  self- 
ish wish  to  turn  this  and  other  such  lucu- 
brations to  the  best  pecuniary  account.  We 
therefore  hope  that  they  will  not  be  mate- 
rially the  worse  for  favoring  us  with  a  peru>^ 
sol }  and  so  we  heartily  bid  them  farewell. 


NOl 

Mo  mora — no  noon — 
Nodawn— no  dosk— no  proper  lime  of  daj— 

No  sky— no  earlhly  ylevr— 

No  diMsnce  looking  blue — 
No  rosd— no  street— no  "loiher  side  the  way"— 

No  end  lo  any  Row- 
No  indications  when  ihe  Crescents  go— 

No  top  10  any  steeple — 
No  retofnltioas  of  familiar  people — 

No  eooncsios  for  showing  "em — 

No  knowing  'em!— 
No  trsvelling  at  all— no  locomotimt, 
No  inkllDf  of  the  way— no  notion— 

"No  go"— by  land  or  oeean — 

No  mail— no  post- 
No  DBws  from  any  foreign  cosst — 
No  Park- no  Ring— no  anernoon  genliliir— 

No  rompany— no  nobility — 
No  vrannth,  no  cheerfalness,  no  bealihful  ease, 

No  eemfoiuble  feel  in  any  member- 
No  shads,  DO  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fmiis,  DO  llow'ra,  no  I< 


itlerflies,  no  bees. 


'T.  H. 


HI8CRLLANT. 
P*mis  Ao*ti«itr  of  Sciekos.— Ort.  17.— Pb- 
per>  were  read  ■'  On  ihe  Diffr«ciion  of  Sound,"  bj 
M.  Cauohy  ;  "  On  the  ManufaGiuro  of  Siij{ar,"  by 
M.  Peligol.— Oe/.  24.—"  On  the  Me»n«  of  Improv- 
ing the  RBSootop.  of  ihB  French  Peaiiniry ,"  by  M. 
de  Romanet.  The  means  luggealed  are  B  sort  of 
joint  Block  cheese  manufactory,  after  the  Swiss 
fasbion.  In  Swiizecland,  it  was  said,  until  of  late, 
the  making  of  (iruyire  cheese  was  limited  lo  a  few 
weaiiliy  persona  ;  for  as  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
qaaiiiy  of  the  article,  tbat  the  chaeaa  should  be 
very  largo,  and  that  the  milk  should  b*  ooagulaled 

only  by  keeping  a  very  large  number  of  cows 
that  Ihe  tidanufaclure  of  Gruyire  cheese  could  be 
carried  on.  The  owner  of  one,  two,  or  three  cows, 
wae,  therefore,  unable  lo  profit  by  the  demand  for 
this  pariiculsr  kind  of  cbeese  in  foreign  countries. 
At  longih,  however,  an  ingenious  mode  of  enabling 
the  poor  peasantry  to  compete  with  the  more 
wealthy  was  hit  upon.  It  was  proposed  to  establiib 
a  cheese.dairy,  lo  keep  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  delivured  by  each  person,  and  lo  apportion 
the  proSts  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  cheese,  lo 
the  diScrent  contributors,  according  to  the  amouni 
of  Iheir  contributioni.  The  idea  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  has  become  general  in  Switzerland ; 
and  M.  do  Romanel  pronoiies  that  ibe  plan  should 
be  iried  in  France. — M.  Dumas  read  a  paper  on  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals.  M.  Dumas  si 
that  he  has  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  fa 
animals  in  a  healthy  slat 


quantity  of  fatly  n 


9  digeBIion,  but  upon  the 
r  contained  in  the  food  tha 
an  account  of  several  prac 
begins  by  stating,  thai  o 


lical  experiir 

found  the  former  yield  two  per  cent  of  fatty  maiter, 
and  the  [Niter  nine  per  cent.  Herbivorous  animals, 
■ays  M.  Dumas,  always  make  less  fal  than  the 
amouni  of  the  fat  contained  in  their  food,  but  the 
milch  cow  furnishes  a  larger  quantity  than  any 
other  animal,  and  the  quaptily  of  bullet  that  she 
supplies,  would,  if  weighed,  be  found  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  her  food.—Jthtnmim, 

Stati  or  TRi  Crops. — In  the  Journal  dt  Saint- 
Eliinti€,  we  find  an  account  of  a  branch  of  iudiU' 
try,  and  a  class  of  commercial  Itavellets,  which  has 
been  bat  slightly  noticed  by  Ihe  travellers  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  the  principal  scene  of  iheii 
operations  : — "  A  correspondent  from  Roanne  in- 
forms us,  thai  Ibe  commercial  travellers  in  hair 
have  jusi  made  a  descant  upon  several  villages  of 
the  arromfui 
gelling  in  their  harvest,  of  the  fair  and  ibe  brown, 
upon  the  usaal  terms  of  transactions  in  thetc  lini 
vii.,  that  the  genllemen-lravellei*-ia-hair  give 
the  women  and  girls  who  oonsenl  to  pass  nnder 
their  scissors,  neck  or  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
other  articles  of  the  kind,  in  ezobange  for 
tresses.  The  writer  does  not  say  if  the  year'i 
has  been  a  good  one.  Certain,  however,  it  ii 
this  species  of  trade  long  confined  to  parts  of 
mandy,  Brillnny,  and  Auvergne,  is  eiiending  itself 
to  the  Soulh.  Slaiistics,  that  science  which  oata- 
logues  and  counis  alt  things,  even  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  have  calculated  that  Ibe  annaa]  orop  of  this 
article  fnrnisbes,  on  the  average,  a  mass  weighing 
two  hundred  thonsand  pounds.  The  hair  is  boaghi 
en  tht  ktad,  at  the  lale  of  about  five  banes  per 
pound.  It  is  then  sent  to  Paris  ;  where  it  i*  told, 
at  ten  franca  lo  the  dressers, — and,  by  them,  sold 
again,  according  to  the  more  or  lee*  of  skill  em- 


ployed in  it)  preparation,  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
francs.  A  wig,  whose  price  is  twenty-five  franos, 
consumes  bnl  throe  ounces  of  bail,  and  of  ibis  tha 

original  price  is  one  franc." — Ilnd. 

IfinoBic  PsmoMBHA. — From  Ibe  interest  which 
Ul  Btlachei  lo  the  observation  of  the  Meteoric 
Phenomena  of  November,  I  am  led  lo  point  out  to 
you  an  accidental  notice  of  them,  which  occurs  In 
Cowper's  Correspondence.    In  a  letter   to   Lady 
Heskelb,  dated  November  10, 1787,  Cowper  says, — 
"  At  three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  as  red  as  a 
ty  in  flames  could  have  made  it."  Hayley's  '  Ufa 
of  Cowper,'  Vol.  t.  p.  SS3.    An  observation  of  mote 
itest,  t^m  the  eilenl  of  conntry  over  which  the 
inomenawere  seen,  is  related  by  Mr.  Masaon  in 
9nd  volume  of  his  '  Travels  in  Affghanialan  :'— 
ne  morning,  a  tittle  before  ihe  break  of  day,  tha 
heavens  displayed  a  beautiful  appearance,  from  ihe 
desoent  of  numberless  of  those  meteors  called  fatl- 
Boms  of  the  globes  wera  of  large  siae, 
nasing   brilliancy.     They   pervaded    the 
:nt  of  the  visible  flinianieul,  and  contin- 
discernible  long  after  the   light  of  day 
dawnsd.     The    phenomena,   I    afterwards    found, 
were  in  like  manner  observed  in  Eabal,  aad,  I  have 
since  learned,  on  the  banks  of  the   Jalem,  in   tba 
Panjah."p.  419.     Unfortunately,  Mr.  Masson  men- 
lions  neither  the  day,  ihe  month,  nor  the  year,  but 
it  appears  lo  have  bJen  about  the  commencement 
ofwinterwbeniheyoccurred.  If  Mr,  Masson'e  atten- 
tion could  be  called  to  the  importance  of  recording 
(be  precise  date  when  these  phenomena  occurred, 
a  valuable  fact  in  Meteorology  would  be  establish- 
ed . — ^Ihfnxum . 

Ma.  Clsuert's  Silloxstkr. — The  expcriraenu 
on  board  the  Lightning  sieam-veasel  have  been  so 
satiafknlory,  that  the  Lords  Comniiaatoners  of  the 
Admiralty  have  directed  Ihat  £200  be  paid  to  M. 
Clement,  and  ihe  machineiy  deposited  in  Woolwich 
dockyard.  The  following  details  ate  team  tht 
official  report. 

"  Thuraday,  Oct.  13,  iWS. 

"  About  one  mile  and  a  quarter  below  Graveiend 
commenced  a  trial  between  Massey's  patent  log 
and  H.  Clement's  aillomoler.  After  a  tun  of  two 
bouts  and  a  half  (being  off  Sheeraess] — 

HUei. 

"  Distanoa  given  by  Massey's  tog  15  1-lOth 

"  Distance  given  by  sillometet  15 

"  ■"■  '        the  Note  Light  lo  Deal 


by  siUot 

"  Distance  by  tables  4  If 

The  sillometer  has  a  dial  upon  deck,  wbich  oon- 
slantly  shows  the  number  of  miles  per  boui  that 
[he  vessel  is  going  ;  consequenlly  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover, under  all  circninslancea,  what  is  the  best 
trim  of  the  vessel,  and  the  most  advantageoas 
quantity  and  distribuiion  of  the  sails  for  obtaining 
the  greateal  speed.  As  ihe  sillometer  shows  im- 
mediately the  effect  which  every  alteinlion  in  ihe 
sails  or  trim  of  the  ship  has  on  its  velocity,  it  fol- 
lows, aUo,  that  ships  filled  with  Ihe  sillometer  can 
conslanily  main  Iain  the  speed  -Ihey  may  have 
agreed  upon,  and  so  keep  company  together,  and 
maintain  the  same  relative  poailion,  though,  from 
Ihe  darkness  of  the  night,  onhickness  of  ihe  weath- 
er, ihey  cannot  see  each  other.  To  ascertain  the 
distance  run  after  any  number  of  hours,  it  is  sim- 
ply 10  take  the  numbci  of  minutes  one  of  the  watch- 
es of  Ihe  sillometer  has  gaioed  over  the  other,  and 


ninl  hfgieDS  mBttsri  ilnce  lili  lima,  tl  u  Qnfortn-; 
DIM  ihai  bii  tfnem  of  culling  out  the  bonei  before 
nmt-ulting  baa  noi  been  followed  up  :  ai  the 
kooVD  beDeficlor,  through  the  Biihop  ofCsleulIa, 
fbi  Ihe  beat  einf  id  refutBIion  of  Hinduigin,  hai 
been  aWBRled  by  cheiodgci  to  Ihe  Ke*.  J.  B.  Mot- 
Hi,  M.  a.,  fellov  of  ExBtei  College,  Ottoid—LUt- 
nrj  Gaxilti, 

Thi  Porni^Tioii  of  Pabib,  noooidiDg  to  the  cen- 
mof  1B4I,  ■roonnt*  to  B13,330  i  Bnd  if  the  troops 
ef  ihe  gBrtiioD  and  (irmnBeti  are  added,  to  1,033,000. 

-na. 

TcsmioittAL  TO  TBI  Ri7.  Mb.  Mxthiw. — Pre- 
Usiioirr  (tepi  hBTe  already  been  laken  fot  the  pur- 
pme  oT  commemoTatiag  the  great  moral  revolation 
effMled  by  tbe  labor*  of  (he  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew. 
The  object  of  the  originaioi  of  tbi>  National  Tetti- 
muDial  has  a  twofold  tendeac<r — flrii,  to  perpetuate 
lb«  lamperaoce  movement  whieh  hai  lakeo  pEaoe, 
■nit  it  ii  propoiad  to  do  ibis  by  ct^leoting  tbe  na- 
lioDBl  voice  in  iu  favor — for  while  indiTiduali  hare 
always  been  ready  to  acknowledge  tbe  vast  bene- 
lu  sunferred  on  aoctety  by  tbe  progress  of  teinpei- 
BDM,  Still  Iieland  as  a  nation  has  not  testified  to. 
the  incHloulabla  good  produced  by  (be  change. 
And,  secondly,  it  is  considered  that,  by  effeoting 
the  flnl  object  in  a  enitable  mannei.  a  great  na- 
tional eoropliment  will  he  paid  to  Mr.  S^thew  in 
a  way  the  tnOBt  gratifying  to  his  feelings — that  is, 
by  a  tetlimonial  that  will  extend  and  tender  per- 
BMsent  the  great  movement  be  originated.  The 
tntimoDial  is  of  snoh  a  nature  that  every  man  in 
tbs  eouBlry,  totally  irrespective  of  politics  or  ereed, 
MB  eordially  and  ooasistencly  oontribule  towards 
^-DuUU  Monitor. 


Hianii  TniBKoiiBTsm. — From  th«  trials  on 
board  the  Lightning  it  appears  that  the  marine 
Ihennometei,  in  its  variations,  followed  the  iuei^ua- 
liiiei  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  so  far  as  these  ine- 
qnilities  could  be  ascertained  from  the  heaving  of 
the  lead,  or  from  the  information  of  the  pilot ;  that 
ii,  on  the  approach  to  shoal- water  the  therm ompler 
ftll,  sad  on  the  approaeb  to  deep  water  it  rose,  and 
dlitiBguished  tbe  diflerence  very  distinctly  and  ra- 
pidly, according  to  the  transitlau  from  afaallow  to 
dsep  water,  and  ■>«  vtriS.  It  may  therefore  be 
iafen-Bd,  that  the  marine  thermometer  wonld  indi- 
cate the  approach  to  rocks  and  icebergs  from  the 
ioBtienGe  these  bodies  are  known  to  have  on  the 
umperaiure  of  the  sea  foi  a  considerable  dislaace. 
Tbe  dial  of  iha  marine  thermometer  is  also  on 
dsek,  and  shows,  by  inspection  merely,  tbe  exact 
depth  of  the  water  in  which  tbe  vessel  auiT  be  sail- 
ing at  the  time.— -Lit.  Oax. 

AictBuT  Maausoair'n. — Carried,  probably,  Irom 
lbs  Abbey  of  Claitvaui,  it  is  slated  that  tbeiabas 
bsn  found  in  the  library  of  Troves  an  amaimgly 
las  sqnars  manosoript  of  the  Ven.  Bede's  Com- 
■asntary  on  St.  Augustine  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  aad  said  to  b«  in  many  parts  far  superior  to 
the  extant  printed  copies.  It  is  of  the  eighth,  or 
*aily  in  the  ninth  aenlnty.  In  the  same  library  of 
Troyei  (adds  Ihe  Ox/erd  Hirald,  qaotiog  the  JouT- 
■■Jdit  Sovcm),  ore  many  M8S.  formerly  belang- 
isg  10  Poit-Royal,  and  among  them  more  than  300 
tolames  entirely  oompoeed  of  the  writings  and  bu- 
K^npfa  eonespondence  of  the  illnstrious  solitaries 
of  tkat  c^ebratsd  retreat.  Ihey  are  almost  wbolly 
IB  the  Fien^  language,  and  oontained  in  tbirQr 
portfolios,  ezetnBively  Slled  with  the  letters  of  At- 
■uld,  Aneriot,  d«  0mt,  tka  Abb<  d«  BmU,  St. 
18 
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Cjran,  la  MJra  AngCliqae,  Elemanc  and  Haiaon, 

and  of  individuals  who  were   in   correspondence 

with  these  distinguished  characters.    One  MS.  in 

eular  Is  entitled  to  attention,  consisting  of  a 

iifh  of  Pascal  by  Mademoiselle  PeiJer,  his  niece  ; 

n  from  Pascal  to  Mademoiselle  de  Roanei  j 

sonespondence  of  several  menihers  of  Pascal's 

ly  with    M^re  Agnes,   Arnauld,    and  Nicole  ; 

rs  from  Ihe  Duchetse  de  Lnngneville,  the  Pto- 

^r-Qfatnl  de  Harlay.    and    mher   cetebiated 

anagei  of  that  period.     This  MS.  also  contains 

some  ^ih(m  of  Pascal,  which  are  perhaps  inedited, 

and  disclose  some  interesiinK  pnrticulars  in  his  life. 

es  not  appear  to  have  b-on  consulted  by  anjr 

of  tbe  French  writers  who  have  composed  biogra- 

I  of  Pascal,   allbough  Reuchlin,   in  his  recent 

lan  life,  soems  to  have  bjen  aoquainted  with 

portions  of  it.—Jbid.      -iCl:G-v.  rty^^,  '=?'^' 

naoB  OF  THE  NiLi. — The  lute  account*  from 
It  stale  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mebemel  Ali, 
season,  to  send  small  steamers  to  tbe  While 
River,  in  order  to  ascend  and  exptora  the  touioe  of 
be  Kile.— Ai^. 

Ma.  Hoi,wiii,  the  eelabiaied  blind  liaveller,  was 
in  I  be  Sib  ult.  preseuied  at  Alexandria  to  tbePatba 
of  Egypt,  who  was  much  entertained  by  an  aneo- 
dole,  that  our  extraordinary  countryman  bad  ba«m 
mistaken  for  a  Russian  spy, — ofoouisa  ptetendlnc 
-    be  blind  ^-Jitd. 

PbIBIBVITIOH  OT  MbaT  «HD  W*T««  FOBS«i-V0T- 

IBS.— The  subsiiiiiiion  of  iron  tank*  for  casks  in 
ships  has  enabled  donble  ibe  quantity  of  water  to  be 

sd  in  a  given  space ;  and  a  similar  stowage- 

ig  might  be  effected  with   salted  provisions,  by 

ving   Captain    Cook's   plan    of  removing   the 

bones    from  the   meal    previously  to    salting  ;  by 

hich  there  would  be  also  an  annnal  saving  of  at 

least  6,000  tons  of  bones  for  manure,  that  are  now 

thrown  waste  into  the  sea,  from  ihe  ships  of  oni 

It  in  excess  is  a  scurvy  producer  ;  whilst  ft 
hardens  the  lean,  and  (ends  to  expel  its  nutritious 
s,  as  well  as  the  oleaginous  particles  of  the  fkt 
ig  Ibe  heal  of  boiling.     Olives,  on  this  accoiut, 
lalied  previously  to  hot  pressure,  in  order  to 
out  the  oil  from  the  pulp.     Sugar,  on  the  oon- 
,  is  a  scurvy  prevenliTe  ;  whilst  aiding  [be  la- 
onof  (henniriliousjuioesnf  Ihelean,  and  tha 
oleaginous  particles  of  the  fat,  and  thereby  OountM- 
acting  the  hardening  end  shrinking  ofibemeat,  bj 
the  escape  of  these  from  it  during  tbe  heat  of  boil- 
ing.    When  I  was  serving  on  tbe   Btaiil  station, 
tbe  dry  failess  beef  there  Was  Constantly  fouod  lo 
be  inedible  in  tbe  mess,  after  being  a  fortnight  in 
rn,  on  account  of  its  excessive  sattness.  bardne**, 
id  dryness  j  but  after  sugar  was  eombined  with 
the  sail,  no  fault  was  found  with  it  at  table  as  long 
it  lasted.    Hence  the  benefits  that  would  result 
tba  health  of  ooi  seamen,  soldiers,  and  ami- 
grants,  from  having  a  suffloienoy  of  sugar  in  the 
cured  meats  to  nentralise  tbe  salt's  action,  so  as 
naka  ibasa  meats  no  sailer  than  was  agceaable 
the  palate,  thereby    assimilating  them    la  tlw 
meats  that  are  f^h.     Captain  Cook,  by  iolrodoo- 
ato  ships  tbe  EngliBh  hoaiewifery  piaaticaa  of 
cleanliness  and  venulation  for  health-preaervatioa, 
established  a  new  era  In  naval  hygiene  ;  bat  had 
he  adapted  also  the  English  housewifery  prmetioa 
of  oombining  sugar  with  salt  in  the  meat-cuiing,  ha 
would  have  bad  less  occasion  for  (be  vaiiou  •odt- 
vy-antidotes  he  was  obliged  to  employ  j  and  al- 
though there  has  been  a  great  mItum*  in  nan'' 


meat  aesieil  the  bona  is  not  on\j  ihe  first  to  spoil 
wheo  the  salt  does  not  sufficiently  take,  but  ereot- 
iiall}r  becomes  the  saltesi  when  it  does  to.  Were, 
indeed,  the  bone  removed,  and  the  mixture  of  sugar 
with  the  Ball  uniTersally  adopted  in  meat'ouring, 
ship's  bref  wonid  cease  to  be  known  among  aailots, 
when  long  in  brine  by  the  sobriquets  of  old  horsB, 
old  jni/k,  mahogany,  &c. ;  or  a  ship -carpenter  bo 
pDizled  to  tell  what  species  or  w«xl  it  was  on  a 
sall-hardenrd  piece  or  lean  cut  square  and  polished 
being  presented  for  liis inspection. 

Water  in  ships'  caslis  soon  beconies  so  nanseoDi 
to  tests  and  smell  as  to  be  a  Trequenl  source  ordi*- 
eiMe,  owing  to  the  eTolution  of  inQammable  nox- 
iocs  gases  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  upon 
the  wood,  A  tHble-spoon-full  of  fresb  lime  well 
mingled  with  a  bult  of  water,  by  a  stick  agitation 
through  Ihe  bung  hole,  not  only  prevents  iliis,  bul 
destroys  the  contained  animalcules,  and'precipiiale! 
the  dissolved  vegetable  matter;  thus  keeping  the 
water  pure,  sweet  and  wholeioma,  during  Ihe 
longest  voyages ;  a  desidetatnm  so  conducive  tc 
health  and  comfort,  that  the  lime-mingling  ought 
to  be  enforced  in  every  emigrant'Bhip  by  the  Gov- 
smment-agents.  P.  CvnaiKaH&a,  R.  N 

— Cetoniol  Oaxtttt. 

FcimoN  TO  WoBHswoKTH. — *'  TbcK  have  been 
aimtemenis  and  con mer-siaie menu  in  the  oev 
peTS  in  respect  to  (he  grant  of  a  Civil  Li.-u  pei 
10  Wordswortb,  the  poet.  We  undersiand  ihe  fact 
to  be,  Ibal  her  Majesty  has  been  graciou.ily  pleased 
to  giani  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  on  the  CiTi) 
List  to  Mr.  Wordsworlh. 

"  Her  Majesty  hasaUo,  we  are  Id  formed,  g  railed 
a  pension  of  £100  per  annum  loeaeh  of  ihe  Miss 
Kennedys,  ibe  aisleni  of  the  lale  Sir  Ruben  Ken- 
oedy ;  to  whose  dislinguished  services  during  the 
war,  as  ComiDissary-Geoerat  of  the  Forces,  such 
honorable  lesiimony  was  borne  hyibe  DukeofWel- 
lin^ion  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lonb  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

"Every  friend  1o  sclenee  will  rejoice  to  hear  thai 
the  name  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  Huolerian  Frores.'M>r  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
eminent  men  (Airey,  Faraday,  and  olhers  of  equal 
disiinciioo)  whose  claims  upon  public  graiiiade 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Sovereign. — Cele- 
nM  OaxtUe. 

Thc  Tbkh  Sotm ■«»((.— Tbe  folkiwtng  anec- 
dote has  ofleo  been  told  bjr  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  is  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  Rngslan  court : 
— In  1814,  durinr  the  period  that  ihe  allies  were 
masleraorParitiiheCur.  who  resided  in  the  Hotel 
of  M.  de' Talleyrand,  was  in  the  daily  babil  of  la- 
itt%m9\^(\aiUlninaigiati>)tvttjraijta\ti^ia  the 
nrdens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  thence  lo  the  Palais 
Royate.  He  onedaymet  two  other  sovereigns,  and 
Ihe  three  were  reluming  arm-in-arm  lo  breabflut 
in  Ihe  Rue  &t.  FloteniJn,  when,  on  their  way  thither, 
tbey  encountered  a  provincial,  evidently  freshly  im- 
poned  to  Paris,  and  who  had  lost  his  way.  "  Qen- 
tteiaen,''  said  be,  *'  can  y on  lell  me  whjeh  is  the 
Tnilerietl"    "'fes,"  replied  Alexander,  "follow 

going  [hat  way,  and  will  show  you." 
le  pan  of  Ihe  countryman  led  ihem 
aotui  into  conversalioa.  A  few  minutes  auBced  to 
arrive  at  the  palace  j  and,  as  here  their  routes  lay 
in  oppodte  directiona,  ther  bade  each  oiber  recipro- 
cally adieu.  "i>arUn(r  cried  all  at  once  (he 
prorliMial, "  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of 
MrsoBH  so  amiable  snd  complaisant  as  you  arel" 
''Mynamet"  said  ifae  first— "Oh, certainly;  yoD 
have,  perhaps,  heard  of  me  ;  1  am  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I"  "A  capital  joke,"  exclaimed  ibe  Gas- 
con j  "an  Emperor!" — and  yon,'' addressing  iba 
second  indlTMoat,  '  who  may  yoa  ba !"    "  17'  te- 
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plied  he ;  "vhy,  probaUy  I  am  not  wholly  DnknowB 
to  you,  at  leasl  by  name — I  am  the  King  of  Prussia !" 
"  Better  and  better,''  said  tbe  man ;  "  and  you,  what 
are  yon,  then,*"  looking  at  tbe  third  person.  "I 
am  the  Emperor  of  Austria  1"  "  Perfect,  perfect," 
exclaimed  Ihe  provincial,  laughing  with  all  hu 
might.  "  But  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  Emperoi 
Alexander,  "surely  yoa  will  also  let  us  know  whom 
we  have  the  honor  to  speak  to  T"  "Tobesnre," 
replied  Ihe  man,  qoiiting  Ihem  with  an  importsnt 
strut,  "  I  am  Ihe   Great  Uogal."— AcITf  Lift  i» 

Machini  tob  HiiiMa  Baicta  xks  Tit-aa. — A 
very  ingenious  machine,  conalnicled  by  Mr.  Aitia- 
lie,  is  now  on  riew  at  the  p in- mana factory  in  the 
Borough-roBd  A  very  short  description  of  ihe  ob- 
jects and  opeistion  of  this  invention  will  show  ita 
value  to  maaufaolarere  of  tiles  or  bricks,  and  mom 
especially  to  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
draining  lands.  The  olay  is  thrown  in  on  (ha  top 
of  two  circular  cylinders,  which  are  plaoed  parpen- 
dionlarly  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other  ;  and  the  olay  is  ihtu  ground  b*> 
iween  them  and  fall*  into  ■  receiver  below,  craah- 
ing  to  atom*  all  stones  or  other  Impurities,  so  that 
even  bad  material  can  be  used.  The  olay  is  then 
propelled  forward  agaJnat  the  iron  plate  on  which 
are  cut  the  epertules  through  which  the  tilea, 
bricks,  elc^  to  be  manufactured  are  forced.  Tha 
material  moves  forward  on  a  iheet  of  felt,  and  ft 
wire  cnis  each  tile  or  brick  as  it  moves  forward  into 
equal  lengths.  The  clay  comes  through  the  iron 
plate  in  three  supplies  at  once,  and  it  is  oalculaMd 
ihai  on  an  average  thirty  tiles  of  the  most  perfeot 
form  are  made  in  one  minute  under  ordinary  cit- 
oumslances,  but  much  more  may  be  done  ;  bricks, 
about  the  same ;  flat  tiles  double  tha  number.  Tha 
great  advantages  in  thin  process  ace  that  tha  arti- 
cles made  come  from  Ihe  machine  in  perfect  form 
and  ready  for  drying  for  the  kiln ;  and,  being  thus 
perfected  by  mecbinery,  the  backs  of  the  ourved 
drainage  tiles  are  siTonget  than  those  made  by  any 
other  process.  Here  the  substance  must  be  of  one 
thickness,  and  tbe  slispe  uniform  and  smooth  in  all 
respects.  The  cost  of  making  3,000  drain  tilea  a 
day,  by  hand,  is  oalculated  at  £1  Os.  6d.,  oi  of 
1.000  at  6s.  lOd.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
10,000  of  the  same  article  in  a  day  by  this  machine 
it  t4s.  6A.-~BrUanmia. 

A  PjkBALi^L  tv  "Tbi  GaAFia  abe  Sonx." — A 
black  slave  in  one  of  tbe  southern  states  of  the 
American  Cnion,  to  whom  meat  was  a  rare  bleaa- 
ing.  one  day  found  in  his  trap  a  plump  rabbit.  He 
took  him  out  alive,  held  him  under  his  arm,  patted 
him,  and  began  lo  speculate  on  his  qualities.  '*  Oh, 
how  berry  fat !  De  fattest  I  ebber  did  see !  Let 
us  see  how  me  cook  bim.  Me  roast  him  T  No ; 
he  be  so  fat  me  lose  all  de  grease.  Me  fry  him  T 
Ah,  he  be  »o  berry  fiit  be  fry  himself.  Oolly,  how 
fat  he  ba  :  Den  me  stew  him."  Ths  thought  <ii 
tbe  savory  stew  made  the  nigger  forget  himeeU^ 
and,  in  spreading  out  tbe  feast  to  his  imagination, 
bis  arm  relaxed,  when  off  hopped  the  rabbit,  and 
squatting  at  a  goodly  distance,  eyed  his  last  owner 
with  great  composure.  The  negro  knew  there  waa 
an  end  of  Ihe  matter,  so,  summoning  all  bis  philo- 
sophy, he  thus  addressed  the  rabbit — "  Ton  loDg- 
aared,  whiLe-wbiskered,  red-eyed  lat,  yon  not  to 
beny  fat  after  all  '"'—ibid. 

SupBBtttTlons  OF  CoBNWAj;:^. — The  oarenvony  of 
pping  children  afficted  with  various  disease*  in  a 
well  in  the  parish  of  Cubert,  and  afterwards  pass- 
ing them  through  a  hole  in  tbe  cliff  near  the  spot, 
aetoally  lakes  ^aoe  every  Holy  Tharaday ,  at  wfaieh 
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time  the  «>Mn  of  the  well  mre  sapposed  to  poueu 
mora  miracaloai  powera  than  at  anjr  otkat  period. 
TbcM  rilei  arc  performad  in  the  motning  :  in  the 
■Qemoon  a  Tair  ii  held,  at  which  all  the  old  Corn- 

lib  szeieiMiof  wceslUng,  qooitinK,  and  single  iliek, 
in  kept  up  with  rnnah  ipirit. — Piid. 

PorinutTion  or  Arciemt  Romi. — Dr.  Lotidon  of 
Paris,  in  hta  late  work  on  popolation,  of  which  we 
pro^oK  giving  a  more  extended  notioe,  asserts  thai 
iDciini  Rome,  in  lier  greatest  splendoi,  contained 
S,0OO,OOO  soals.  M.  de  la  Maille,  and  the  modern 
Fmsh  academicians  gene rallj,  will  scareely  admit 
that  there  ever  were  more  than  from  400.000  to 
iOD.OOO,  inhabitanu  within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal 
Citjr.  O'her  antiqaariei  are  equallj'  contradictory. 
Gibbon  aikd  Hume  snppoMd  the  nambeii  to  have 
Wn  t,000/»0.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  hiitorjr  of  the 
pKcioii  metals,  has  calculated  Ihem  al  1,200,000  ; 
to  did  Broitier,  the  celebralni  conimenlatDi  on 
TacitDB.  The  late  Profeskor  Nibby,  in  his  Roma 
inlifiia,  conjeclnred  that  Ibe  citizens,  si  ran  gets, 
and  ilavea,  with  their  children,  must  have  reached 
1,000.000.  Chateaubriand  reckons  3,000,000.  Jiti- 
niljnaiai  and  Mengotti  computed  them  at  4.000, 
OOa  lauo  Vossini  allowed  the  possibililr  of  8.000, 
WD,  paibaps,  said  he,  14,000,000.  Thete  are  still 
nera  extravagant  calcularioua  en  ihiaobecute  point 
i>faichaeolofi;]r.  RoleSnchua  and  several  other  wri- 
Kri  have  actually  declared  their  belief  that  in  Ibe 
timeofihe  earljr  emperois  there  were  oonglomeral- 
■1 OD  the  seven  hitla,  and  on  the  bankd  of  the  Tiber, 
wound  the  seTea  bills,  npwards  of  27,000,000  of 
baman  beingi.  Amidst  this  discrepancy  of  opinions, 
it  iiptobable  that  the  notion  ol  8,000,000  of  souls 
in  iQcieni  Rome,  as  mainlaiaed  by  Dr.  Loudon,  is 
Ihii  which  is  the  most  coireot,  being  founded  on 
14  diflarent  statistical  faeis  drawn  from  the  ancient 
tniliora,  each  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
rail  1377,  when  Gregory  XI.  was  pontiff',  the  city 
of  Rorue  contained  no  more  than  17.0U0  people ! 
At  present  ibe  entire  numbers  do  not  exceed  160, 
tno.  How  muuble  are  human  evenu !  Albion, 
ihe  Bolany  Bay  of  Rome,  is  now  the  mistress  of 
ibe  voild.  Tbe  Palatine-hill  is  paiily  occupied  by 
u  English  College,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  ia 
owned  by  an  EngliahmaD,  Mr.  C.  Mills.— JWA 
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Mt.  SnauKT  SPANatt— This  emincDt  lawTer, 
■bo  tts  Tor  Mime  day*  past  been  EQlTerins  greatly, 
Mpir«d  OQ  Wednesday  morDitif;,  between  six  and 
•Mm  o'clock,  at  bis  mwn  resfdence  in  Rassell- 
^nre,  Btoomsbury.  Mr.  Bpaokie  was  lonir  knoBni 
M  one  of  Ibe  leading  barrl-iters  in  the  Conn  of 
Coamua  Pless.  He  coromeoced  his  career  on  the 
Uinuiu  Ckrenule{Xbea  the  properly  of  Mr.  Perry) 
Mirly  half  a  ceninry  stnca,  aud  was  considered  one 
of  Ibe  best  parliamentary  reporters  of  his  day.  He 
*t9  for  some  years  the  editor  of  the  Utaming 
Ctfaidf.  He  reniened  thai  Mlualton  on  beint; 
ollnllaihebBrin  1806.  Having  strong  inierest  at 
ilio  India  house  (through  his  marriage),  he  was  ap- 
poiBied  Attorn ey-Geriera I  of  Beogal,  and  repaired 
ic  lulia,  where  he  practised  with  the  greatest  snc- 
toi,  ind  was  rapidly  making  a  fortune,  when  he 
*as seized  with  an  affection  of  ihe  Kver,  and  eotn- 

EIW  to  retomio  England.  Having  recovered  his 
)lik  It  borne  be  waa  appointed  siandlng-cannse) 
U  the  East  India  Company,  a  slination  of  a  very 
iHreiire  nainte.  He  was  a  powerful  and  clerer 
iptaker,  hoc,  ibongh  his  elocQlion  was  clear  aod 


disIlDCI,  his  Scolcli  B 
Asa  lawyer  he  waan 

On  ihepassingof  Ihe  Reform  Bill,  B        ,    .    

lesied  the  representation  ofFiushnrv,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  reinrned  with  the  Right.  Hon.  R. 
GranL  Mr.  Spankie  wroie  one  of  the  very  best 
pamphlets  !n  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  an  a  Reformer,  but 
occasionally  voied  with  ihe  opposition.  On  ibe  dis- 
solution in  1935,  he  declared  himself  favorable  to  a 
CoUjcrvatlve  Govemmeni.  and  was  ejected  by  Ibe 
present  member,  T.  S.  Dnncombe,  Esq.  Tbe  de- 
ceased married  adanghter  of  Mr,  Manning,!  Lon- 
don merchant,  by  whom  he  has  left  a  targe  fkmily. 
Mr.  Spankie  possessed  strong  naliiral  abilities,  and 
'-  -nysilualion  of  life  must  have  dial ingui shed  hin»- 


DuTM  or  Da.  CBtitHMia. — The  Boston  papert 
last  received  bring  ihe  melancholy  news,  of  the 

deaihof  Dr.ChanuiDg.  He  expired  at  BennlDf^ton, 
Vermont,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  2d  of 
October.  His  disease  was,  Itis  stated,  lypfaas  fever. 
He  was  in  the  GSd  year  of  bis  age.  He  had  long 
been  Id  a  feeble  state  of  heallb,  which  hid  compel- 
led him  (o  rellnqnish  active  pastoral  duties.  Tha 
b)llowingskeich  of  his  life  and  character  appear* 
in  the  Nev  York  Evening  Post: 

Dr.  ChaoDiug  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Inland.  His  grandfather  was  WiDlem  Ellery,  one 
of  ihe  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  father  wasnn  eminent  merchant  of  Newport,  of 
the  firm  ofOibbs  and  Channing.  Bis  grandfather 
retained  the  powera  of  his  mind  to  extreme  old 
age,  being  accustomed  lo  read  one  or  more  chapter* 
every  morning  in  his  Oreek  Testament— a  practice 
which  he  continued  nniil  he  was  npwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  once  remarked  thai.  If  old  men 
would  exercise  theirmiods  mare,ihey  would  retain 
their  Iniellecinal  faentiies  a.i  long  as  Ihey  did  their 
physical  powers.  Dr.  Channinginheriled  the  vigor- 
ous imellecl  of  this  revered  relative. 

Of  the  doctor's  father  we  are  not  panlcnlarly  in- 
formed, bm  Dr.  Channing  himself,  though  for  many 
years  an  invalid,  was.  In  early  life,  quite  vigorons, 
Though  small  in  stature,  and  pn«seaslng  a  light 
frame,  he  had  mutcniar  strength, and  in  college  was 
considered  an  athletic  voung  man.  He  was  also  one 
of  (he  leading  spiriis  in  bis  class  During  a  pan  of 
his  collegiate  coarse  his  friends  expected  Inat  be 
would,  on  taking  his  degree,  pursue  Ihe  sindyof 
medicineibiit  his  aiteniion  was  turned  lo  Ihe  min- 
istry t^  Ibe  Hultis  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard 
College,  where  Dr.  Channing  graduated  At  com- 
mencemeui,  when  he  look  Ihe  degree  of  A.  B.,  be 
had  a  distinguished  pan,  and  was  then  looked  upon 
by  compeieoi  jodges  as  one  of  the  morf  promising 
young  men  of  the  day.  Soon  afler  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  resided  sometime,  we  believe,  a 


..   .  _..  fnlly  recovered  the  robust  slate 

of  health  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 

In  1803  Mr.  Channlng  was  ordained  over  the 
congregation  in  Federal -street,  Boston.  "^  he  lines 
between  Ibe  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  denominations 
were  not,  at  that  day,  sodisitnctlydrawnasibey  are 
at  the  present  lime.  In  fad,  the  term  Cnitarlan  was 
not  in  general  use.  Mr.  Cbanning  was  considered 
a  seriou '-minded  voung  preacher  of  irreproachable 
morals,  with  a  cultivated  mind,  refined  taste,  nniqne 
eloquence,  and  leaning  lo  evaneetical  views  in  ih-- 
ology.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  this  cily,  and  other 
siaaeh  diylnes  of  orthodox  senilments,  in  dlfTereni 
parts  of  the  coanlry,  used  topreacb  in  Mr,  Chan- 


Ding's  jnili)li.  Circa  iDstaDcet  occationed  a  more 
marltcd'di vision  nr  iheologiol  men,  nol  manjr  jrears 
after,  and  Mr.  tJlianniDg's  preaching  and  Ibeologl- 
calwrllingsasMimeda  more  decided  charade r.  His 
celebratedMnnoQ  at  Baltimoreat  the  ordii 
Ihe  Kev.  Jared  Sparks  (ibe  bisiorlan)  made  Ibis 
division  mote  compleie.  Mr.  Cbanning's  cot 
gregaiioD  increased— his  people  erecied  a  mor 
ijMcioiis  edifice  on  the  site  of  ibe  old  charch — and 
colleagae,  the  Rfv.  Mr.  Qanneit,  was  associated 
Witli  him  In  the  charee  of  the  congregation. 

Dr. ChanntngV published  sermuns during  tb« 
of  1813  brought  him  into  general  noilce  throughoul 
(h«  couDtiy,  SobseijuenLlj  his  review  of  the  wril- 
ia;s  of  MiliOD,  the  chani^ter  of  Napoleoti 'BunS' 
pine,  and  other  able  perfurnuinces,  established  liis 
i-putaiioD  among  the  eminent  Kholars  and  belles 
leares  wriiemofthe  coumrjrand  the  world.  The 
Unnt  of  the  Sdin&urgh  Jteruw,  at  an  early  period, 
(bat  Dr  CbaiiDiag  "  touched  lofty  keys,  bat  with  no 
very  great  force,"  was  not  echoed  by  the  ntimerotis 
leaden  and  admirers  of  bis  wriilnes.  Dr.  Chao- 
ning'spnblicatioDsoD  the  subject  of  American  »1ar- 
erj  hare  attracted  do  little  alleotion  throughout  thig 
coanliy  and  Europe.  He  belonged  to  no  anti-slar- 
ery  society— be  eTrn  doubled  the  wisdom  of  these 
usociationa — but  be  was  an  uneompomlslog  enemy 
U>  slavery,  and  ihougbt,  spoke,  and  wrote  accord- 
iogly.  One  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  publi .  , 
formBDces  of  Dr.  Cbanning  was  on  the  Islof  AO' 
go»,  tbeauDiverury  of  ematiclpaiinnin  the  British 
West  Indies,  when  he  delivereda  discourse  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Massachuiieiis.  A  report  of  it  was 
published, and  attracted  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  do  Dot  espouse  the  cause  In  behalf  of  which  Dr. 
Cbanning  directed  no  mncb  labi>r  and  Rympatbr, 

Dr.Channing  was  a  man  of  Rreat  independence  of 
mind.  He  was  never  swayed  by  popularapplaase 
to  do  an  act  which  his  principles  condemned.  He 
paid  DO  respeclio  men  on  accoont  of  their  wealtb  . . 
office.  He  honored  mor^l  worth  wherever  be  found 
it.  His  sermons  on  the  paternal  eharacier  of  God, 
OD  the  loveliness  of  the  eiampie  of  Jesus  Christ,  on 
the  evidences  of  ChrisiiSDiiy,  and  on  political  and 
moral  integrity,  are  admirable.  He  spoke  out,  in 
intelligible  terms,  on  conjucal  ioAdeliiy  and  liceo- 
lionsness.  In  (be  pulpit  his  gravity  and  solemnity 
exceeded  that  of  moat  preachers,  and  many  who 
boast  of  more  correct  theological  principles  might 
have  tatien  useful  les-wns  from  htm,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  in  all  his  social  circles.  Id  all  circum- 
stances bis  feelings  wen  under  great  self-command. 
Od  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  party,  where  a  dislin- 
gaished  orthodox  clergvinaDOVeTnleppedihebunnd- 
arlet  of  propriety.  Dr.  Channing  remarked  to  a  per- 
aon  near  him,  "  A  strange  man  that."  On  another 
occ&don,  when  the  aodience  were  greatly  affected 
by  the  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  preacher,  a  pro- 
fessional brother.  whOKe  feelings  were  easily  exci- 
ted. eipres.>;ed  astoalbhment  that  Dr.  Cbanning  ap- 
peared to  be  so  little  moved.  "  My  tears,"  said  Dr. 
Cbanning,  "are  nol  so  near  my  ey ex  as  yon r^  are." 

Dr.  Channing  had  great  contempt  for  ephemeral 
popnlarily,  fur  office- hunting,  for  the  airs  often  as- 
snmed  by  upstart  aristucrais,  for  the  (ricks  and  eom> 
plianeesof  politicians.  What  was  worthy  of  ecteem 
and  veneration  in  men,  whether  they  were  rich  or 
pour,  white  or  colored,  he  reverenced,  and  coDldliwk 
down  Dpou  arrogance,  folly,  and  the  unprincipled, 
with  pity  and  vinnous  indignation.  His  elocDlion, 
as  has  been  itiiimaied,  was  peculiar ;  bis  eloquence 
ttnlike  that  of  any  other  man.  His  preacbi" 
hi>  writings  were  corroborated  by  -  '"'- 
moral  eharacier. 

Dr.  Channing  was  the  poor  man's  friend  and  ed- 
Tocale.  He  prized  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, but  was  chiefly  aniioos  that  the  people  should 
ba  righteous  ratber  than  prosperous.    He  loved  the 


e  uf  high 


caase  of  peace,  and  by  hi 
could  to  avert  <he  cslami 

len  might  dislike  his  theological  opiti- 
wbo  knew  him  could  fail  to  prize  bia 
purity  of  character,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  iofij 
purposes,  his  literary  taste,  bis  eloquence,  and  bis 
siona.  His  death  is  a  great  lora,  not  only 
lly  but  to  the  city  where  he  resided,  to  the 


WiLLUH  Horn.— The  author  of  ihe"Every  Day 
Book,'  the '  Year  Boob,'  the'  Table  Book,' all  ex- 
cellent works,  genial  in  character,  and  as  eiienEive- 
ly  read  as  any  in  onr  modern  literature,  died  on 
Sanday  last,  at  Grove  Place,  Toiienham. 

Mr.  Hone  was  bom  at  Baih,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1780,  but  his  parents  removed  soon  after  to  London, 
and  bis  father  was  employed  for  many  years  as  ■ 
writing  clerk  in  an  atlorney'a  office,  into  which  bis 
SOD  was  inirodtjced  at  a  very  early  age ;  his  whola 
previous  education  having  been  limited  to  such  in- 
'■--  as  he  could  pick  op  at  a  dame  school. 
I  mere  boy  at  (he  time,  Mr.  Hone,  we  have 
interest^ in  the  proceed iDf>s  of 
iety,  and  in  cuuse- 
_..,  and  obtained  a  siiua- 
lon  for  him  in  the  loomry,  Mr.  Hone  married 
early,  and  opened  a  little  circulating  library,  where 
he  >oid  prints  and  stationery ;  his  wife  attending  to 
the  buiineKS,  while  he  himself  followed  !be  more  ac- 
tiva  duties  of  his  life.  Though  he  bad  enough,  and 
moceihao  enough,  to  do  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
an  increasing  family,  Mr.  Hone,  always  zealous  in 
whai  he  considered  i he  public  good,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  under  ihe  consideration  of  govern- 
ment the  subject  of  Savings  Banks,  which  have  since 
been  so  extensively  and  beneficially  introduced  all 
over  Europe.  In  1807  he  commenced  buokseller  in 
the  Strand,  and  (ook  a  prominent  part  Id  what  be 
called  the  "  O.  P.  Row."  He  wrote  many  of  the 
squibs,  the  only  pleasant  recollections  we  have  o.' 


IK 


of  unsnccessful  struggle.  Bui  Mr. 
uu  was  B<n  a  man  to  be  beaten  down  by  pri*ale 
ifortune,  and  at  ibis  very  time  be  look  part  in 
getting  up  the  Kraod  procession  which  wa«  to  ac- 
company Sir  Francis  Burdett  od  his  liberation  from 
ihe  Tower.  Enthusiastic  and  sincere  himself,  he 
waa  proportionately  disappointed  and  moriified 
when  the  Baronet,  alter  sanctioning,  or  at  least  per- 
mitting, those  public  manifestalions  of  rejoicing, 
'  jnk  away  by  water,  and  left  bia  friends  to  return 
ith  their  flsgs  and  banners  and  decorated  carriage, 
but  without  the  golden  calf.  An  anecdote  relaiiag 
10  this  proceaKional  afiair,  will  show  the  temper 
of  many  iiartiea  at  the  lime.  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  with  hei  sister,  son  and  daughter,  like 
ihouundsof  humble  people,  all  anxiety  to  see  the 
show,  and  teatilV  their  armpatbtr,  were  at  Mr. 
Hqqb's  house.  They  had  the  drawing-room  to 
themselves,  and  their  presence  might  not  be  gene- 
rally known;  '-for  you  knov  "'     ■         ■■    ■•■ 


for  many  of  the  maga- 
lines  and  newnpapera.  In  public  life  he  took  aa 
ictive  part  in  the  tncuirtes,  then  forced  on  the  pub- 
ic by  the  exertions  or  individuals,  into  the  abusea 
n  lunatic  asylumx.  It  was  about  1815  thai  he  be- 
ame  generally  known  as  a  publisher  of  poliiical 
^ketches  and  satires;  these  were  illustrated  by 
Qeorgc  Crutksbanh,  then  in  the  freshness  ol  yonih, 
aadthey  first  brougbttbeartistinio  fame.  In  1S18  Mr. 
Hone  wa«  prosecuted  for  a  profane  libel,  aa  it  was 
called,  though,  in  tmih,  a  mere  satire  on  (he  minis- 
and  government  of  the  day.    He  was,  ader  the 


1843.] 


bshioD  of  (be  lawyers,  ebarft'd  wiib  ibrea  Mveral 

pablicatioD!!,  or  three  sereral  oflimns.  At  the  first 
trial,  Mr.  Jnsiice  Abbott  presided ;  and  an  aDecdoie 
■ax  carrent  at  the  time,  that  the  Judge  on  his  way 
borne  called  on  Iiord  EllenborouRh  lo  announce 
HoDc's  ac^quiitai.  '■  How  did  jou charge !"  inquired 
Lord  EHienboroueb;  "  Constiimloually,"  laid  Ab- 
bott. Lord  Ellenb>rot>f{b  paused  Tar  a  momeni,  and 
tlitn  added,  "  1  will  go  to  him  myself  to-morrow,'' 
lie  did  90.  Bqt  Mr.  llane,  who  conducted  his  own 
defence  wilh  eitraordinary  energy,  and  ability, 
a^in  iriamplied.  The  putting  hima  third  iIiub  on  his 
trill,  was  a  proof  how  temper  could  roaster  reasoD ; 
bewasa  ibirdiime  acquitted;  and  the  public  now 
ngeaerallrsympaihiied  with  him,  that  the  sum  of 
Ikree  thousand  pounds  was,  wb  beliere,  raised  (or 
hint  by  satecription.  Alter  this,  Mr.  Hone  tried 
many  ways  of  ooiaininge  lireljhood  for  his  large 
fiunily.  but  was  not  successful;  and  when  illness 
was  added  to  his  misfortunes,  he  suffered,  we  fear, 
many  priraiions.  Even  the  property  which  resulted 
from  the  ellensive  sale  of  bis  '  Every  Day  Book ' 
and  '  Year  Book,'  serred  only  to  provide  for  the 
■Kcessiiies  of  the  hour;  and  the  'Tear  Book' 
was  completed,  if  we  mistake  not,  al  to  much  a 
■beeu 

Cmicx  DtauNO.— In  an  at^coont  of  the  death  of 
Qrace  Darling,  in  the  DurMam  idotrliur,  it  is 
Hated  that  she  had  bt:en  removed  from  Longslone 
Lighthouse,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  medical 
attendant  to  Bamborougb,  where  she  remained  for 
a  short  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fender,  surgeon. 
Finding  herself  no  l>etier,she  desired  to  be  removed 
to  Wooler,  for  change  of  air.  Her  wish  waa  com- 
l^ied  wiih,  but,  alas  i  she  found  no  relief,  and,  at 
the  request  of  her  father,  she  met  him  at  AInwictc, 
with  a  view  to  proceed  to  Newcaitle  for  further 
medical  advice.  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
having  heard  ol  the  arrival  of  the  heroine  of  Long- 
none  al  Alnwlclt,  immediately  procured  for  her  a 
CDinrortablelodginginanHlry  partof  the  town, sup- 
plied her  with  every  IhinK  requisite,  and  sent  her 
Oraue's  own  medical  aitendani  to  give  her  the  ben- 
efit of  his  advice;  all,  however,  wax  of  no  avail, 
and  it  wa.'<  deemed  advisable  to  remove  her  once 
more  to  Bamborough,  where  she  arrived  only  ten 
days  before  her  dissolution.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious lo  her  death  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  her 
latter  end  wa.H  approaching,^utthis  ^ve  her  noun- 
easines*.  She  oad  been  nurtured  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  Qod  and  dependence  on  the  merits  of  her 
Bedeemer.  and  her  hope  of  mercy  Increased  as  her 
iMdily  strength  diminished.  She  was  never  heard 
to  utter  a  ciimplalm  daring  her  illness,  btit  exhibited 
the  utmost  Christian  resignation  Ibroughont.  Shortly 
before  her  death  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  as 
many  of  her  relations  as  tne  peculiar  nature  of  iheir 
rmploymenis  would  admit  of,  and,  with  surprising 
foniiudeand  self-command,  she  delivered  lo  each  of 
them  some  lolcen  of  remembraoce.  This  done,  she 
calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death,  and  finally 
resigned  her  spirit  into  the  hands  nf  Him  who  gave 
it,  without  a  murmur.  The  celebrity  which  this 
amiable  female  had  acquired  effected  do  change  in 
Iter  conduct  or  demeanor.  She  was  from  her  ear- 
liem  years  of  a  meek,  kind,  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  so  she  con  tinned  lothe  last  moment  of  her  cxisl- 
enee.  Having  been  otice  asked  how  she  could 
think  of  continuing  lo  reside  upon  a  barren  rock 
ifler  having  become  so  celebrated,  and  why  she  did 
not  come  on  shore  and  enjoy  the  gsyeties  of  life,  she 
rqtlied,  "Had  you  seen  the  awful  wreck  of  the  For- 
&rihire,  the  melancholy  sight  would  have  been 
more  than  mfficient  to  have  driven  the  pleasures  of 
this  world  out  of  vour  mind  fur  life."  The  funeral 
took  place  ai  Bamborough  on  Monday  lax,  aad  was 
very  asmeroosly  attended. 


UHT.  Ml 

A1.L111  CumiiiaBiJi. — The  death  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham cannot  be  recorded  here  without  feeiinga 
of  deeper  inieleGi  than  are  usually  consequent  00 
such  announcemeuls.  Whether  we  regard  bim  as 
yet  another  lilerarv  man  called  away  Irom  a  re- 
markable circle,  already  seriously  narrowed  by 
Time — as  a  type  of  the  poetical  spirit  developing  it- 
self under  circumslancea  which  increasing  cultiva- 
tion will  make  more  and  more  rare — or  as  one  who, 
some  years  since,  lent  an  efficient  hand  in  aid  of  our 
own  labors, — his  death  awakens  in  us  thoughts  and 
reflections  which  cannot  be  fully  developed  at  the 
moment.    It  comes  louchlngly  home  to  us. 

Allan  Cunningham,  the  fourth  son  of  his  parents, 
was  born  al  Blackwood,  in  Dumfrieshire,  late  in 
the  last  century.  Though  his  lamily  was  in  bum- 
ble circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  be- 
longed lo  the  peasant  class,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  wiird  ;  for  a  biogropbical  memoir,  pub- 
lished some  years  since,  tells  us  that  one  of  the  poet's 
ancestors,  by  taking  the  aide  of  Monirose,  lost  for 
the  family  their  patrimony  inAyrvbire.  Such  a 
tradition,  however,  is.  In  some  sort,  an  inheritance, 
toons  endowed  with  Allen  Cauningham's  poeiteal 
spirit.  Then,  again,  his  father  was  the  possessor  of 
a  few  good  booka.and  the  treasurer  of  those  antique 
legentu,  which  abound  un  the  banks  of  Ihe  Solway; 
''  a  man,"  to  quote  the  poel's  own  words,  "  fond  of 
collecting  all  that  wa.t  characteristic  of  his  country, 

__j . heart,  lively  fancy,  benevo- 

I  happy  wit.''  In  hisschooU 
lULliy,_    "The  two  men  under 

ken   from 


lent  bumor,  and  plea 
masters  Allan  was  I 
whose  care  he  wassiiccessiv'ely  plac 
^ise  Cameronians.     He  w 


.      ..  , might 

seem,  10  allow  much  leisareforculilvaiion,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  from  an  early  age  Allan  must  have  been  s 
dlilgeni  and  miscellaneous  reader;  while  10  foster 
his  tastes  for  song  and  tradiiion,  iheie  were 
"  Ro'tinp"  and  trystes  of  Nllhsdale,  al  which  nei- 
ther the  labor  nor  the  mirth  was  thought  complete, 
without  someditlybeingsung,  or  some  story  recited 
bv  one  of  those  vagrants,— the  protoiypea  of  Scott's 
fidiu  Ochiltree — who  rambled  from  homestead  to 
homestead  maintaining  themselves  afler  the  fashion 
of  the  lale-iellers  of  the  East,  The  traces  of  these 
early  aiudles  and  early  habits  were  never  effaced 
from  his  works.  While  his  piose  and  poetry  dis- 
played a  variety  of  fttncy,  which  one  poorer  in  alln- 
sion  could  not  have  maintained,  Ibey  never  lost,  to 
the  last,  ibe  echo  an<f  the  savor  of  a  joyous,  pastoral 
disiiict.  There  Is  all  the  freshness  and  geniality 
of  an  open  air-life  In  every  line  Allan  Cunningham 
wrote,  without  a  trace  of  thai  monotony  which  ac- 
companiea  the  lucnbratioos  of  those  who  well  read 
in  the  pages  of  nature,  are  lamiliar  with  few  olber 
books  besides. 

Ii  was  about  the  year  1810  that  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's name  began  first  to  be  seen  In  print ;  one  of 
his  earliest  appearances  being  as  a  contributor  to 
Cromek's  '  Etemaina  of  Nithsdnle  and  Galloway 
Song.'  Most  of  the  old  fragments,  which  there  bear 
his  name,  were  recast,— not  a  few  were  fabricated 
by  him.  Borne  of  bis  ballads  In  this  collection 
are  eiquisiiely  lender,  tooching  and  beautiful.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  '  Lord's  Marie.'  or  '  It's 
Ham e,' or  that  wild  and  plciuresque  dream,  'The 
Mermaid  of  Galloway.'  In  the  year  1810,  too,  ac- 
cording lo  the  memoir  already  cited,  our  poet  came 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  This  advanced  pro- 
gressively, thanks  to  his  own  prudence  and  industry. 
By  turns  he  tried  most  of  the  means  of  which  a  lite- 
rary man  can  avail  himself:  reported  for  a  news- 
paper, and  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  being  ons 
among  the  vaiionsi y-gi fled  and  brilliant  company 
who  gave  life  to  the  London  Mtgaxiiu  More  sub- 
stantial labors,  sui;b  as  '  Sir  Maruwduke  Maxwell,* 
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a  drama, — ibe  sorels'  Panl  Jones,'aii<1 '  Sir  Hfchael 
Scoli,'  with  the  '  3ongx  of  Scdlaiid,'  aite^ied  in  sac- 
cession  his  liierary  iadosirv.  Meaawhlle  his  olber 
crafi  was  nai  toreouen.  He  obtained  a  siiaaiion  in 
iheilmdiv  ot  Sir  Francis  Chan  trey,  and  this  he  con- 
tioaed  wonhilv  to  occnpy  till  his  awn  death. 

It  was,  pro&abiy,  by  this  advantagfaus  circnm- 
aUnce,  that  Allan  Cunningbam's  alteniion  vas  firM 
drawn  to  Art.  His  '  British  Paioiers,  Scnlptors, 
and  Architects'  will  long;  Ilea  popnlarworkj  since, 
ihongh  Its  writer  falls  aliort  oT  that  calm  and  tar- 
lighted  knowledge  which  is  every  year  increasingly 
demanded  of  the  Enj^lish  critic,  the  spirit  of  poetry 
iserery  where  present  ink.  One  of  the  mer'-- 
— '  The  Life  of  Blake'— Is  a  contribution  to  oo 
tional  biography,  which  will  Ii7e,  as  being,  after  its 
kind,  little  less  eianiiiie  than  Johnson  s  fainoas 
apology  for  Richard  SaraEe.  Besides  this  work, 
Mr.  Cunningham  pnblished,  dnrinz  the  last  fiheen 
years,  a  aeries  of  illaslralions  to  'Major's  Qaller; 
of  Pictures'—'  The  Maid  of  Elvar,'  a  poem ;  '  The 
Life  of  Barns;' and  'Lord  Roldan,' a  romance.  It 
was  nneralty  nnderstood,  that  he  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  an  extended  edition  of  John- 
aon'B  'Liresof  the  Poets;'  and  be  put  the  finishing 
innches  to  bis  '  Memoira  of  Sir  David  Wilkie'  but 
Iwo  days  before  his  own  decease.  This  was  caused 
by  B  paralytic  seizure :  for  some  prerioQ!  months, 
however,  his  health  b'd  been  very  infirm ;  and  the 
abock  of  bia  loss  will  be  mitigated  to  his  allached 
family  by  the  remembrance  tb at  he  passed  away 
from  among  Ihem  peacefully,  free  from  all  pain, 
and,BH  the  first  record  of  his  death  tells  as,"inB 
kind  of  solemn  stillness." 

The  oflice  helUbythe  late  Solomon  Herschel, 
D.  D.,  (Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Esiletn  Synagogue), 
has  become  extinct  by  that  gentleman's  death  ;  the 
committee  for  regulating  the  oCDleslBiiicBl  aSairs  of 
the  Jewish  body  baving  passed  a  resolution,  about 
two  years  since,  ih^t  the  oHiiw  should  be  abolished 
at  the  death  of  its  then  oooupanl.  The  salary  of 
the  Ule  Rabbi  is  ■taied  to  have  been  1,IXX)I  per  an- 
num ;  and  a  conaideiabie  addition  to  hia  income 
was  derived  yearly  from  presenU  of  variooa  de- 
scriptiona  from  tbe  more  wealthy  members  of  his 
nation.— Ifarntitg  ChronifU. 

Rkv.  E.  J.  Dahiil.— Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Daniel 
took  place  at  Adelia,  on  Ibe  coa.st  of  Lycia,  30ih 
laM  September.  With  Mr.  Fellowe*  and  Mr  Ha- 
milton, he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  explorers  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  his  admiralle  drawings  of  re- 
markable places  are  ^hen  of  witb  entbusiaslic 
praise  by  his  surviving  lei  low-laborers.  His  private 
virtues,  literary  acquirements,  aod  amiable  mao- 
iiera,are  also  remembered  with  st&cere  sorrow  for 
bis  loss. — LU.  Gas;. 

Thi  Pabis  Soi.iTAar.— We  lately  gave,  from  the 
lively  pen  of  Julea  Janin,  a  sketch  of  Cbodrin  Do- 
dos Tbe  fallowing  lesa  attractive,  but  mora  au- 
thealio,  aeoountof  this  singular  person,  from  tbe 
Coirirmrct.  has  only  lately  met  our  eye  :— "  Every 
person  who  has  been  in  Paris  during  the  last  twen- 
ty five  year*  will  reoalieat  a  mau  of  powerful  sta- 
ture, wearing  a  long  beard,  who  Ihroughoul  the 
day  promenaded  the  gallery  of  the  Pataia  Royal. 
The  subjoined  account  of  hia  death  wilt  be  read 
with  some  intereai,  wfapn  it  shall  be  teoolleoled 
that  ihe  unfortunate  maa  had  figured  not  only  in 
good  society,  but  in  some  of  Ihe  leading  poliiieal 
events  of  Iha  restoration.  He  dialinguiahed  himself 
at  that  period  at  Bordeaux  as  an  ultra- Royalist, 
fought  several  duels,  and.  if  I  remember  rightly,  in 
some  inaiances  bad  Ibe  misfortune  to  leave  his  op- 
ponents dead  on  the  ground.  Being  disappninteil 
in  hie  expectations  from  his  parly,  particularly  by 
that  which  he  deemed  the  uokiadness  ofbis  friend 
andoountrymau,  Count  dePeytonnat,  he  vowed  that 
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he  would  ttot  change  or  renew  his  outward  clothing 
or  sbave  bis  beard  until  justice  should  be  done  bim. 
Tbe  revolution  oflSaOsaemed,  however,  to  have  re- 
leased him  from  his  vow,  for  aliorily  afterwards  he 
doffed  bis  rags,  shaved  hi*  beard,  end  enlarged  his 
walks  to  the  Boulevards.  On  Tui^aday,  at  two 
o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  Cbodrin  Duclos,  who  was 
called  tbe  man  with  a  long  hrard,  was  struck  with 
apoplexy  as  be  entered  the  gate  of  the  hoitsa,  No. 
331.  in  Ihe  Rue  St.  Honorf.  He  wascartied  to  iha 
Hotel  d*  Lyons.  Rue  Pierre  Leacot,  where  ha  had 
lesided  the  last  seventeen  years.  Medical  men 
were  immediately  called  in,  hut  all  their  endeavora 
to  restore  animaiioD  proved  unavailable.  Duclaa 
had  been  indisposed  dnting  the  last  eight  day*,  and 
was  advised  to  enter  a  bi>i>pitBl.  Hia  pride  was 
abocked  at  sach  an  idea  :  '  1  mu*t  walk  to  the  end,' 
waa  hia  reply.  Ue  kept  bis  word,  for  it  wbb  in  re- 
pairing from  his  hotel  to  Ihe  Palais  Royal,  lo  take 
hi*  usual  walk,  that  he  fell  dead.  Dneloa  moved 
formerly  in  Iba  most  fashionnhle  circlaa  of  Bor- 
deaux, hut,  afler  exbausiing  all  his  resources,  caina 
to  try  his  foitune  in  Paris.  M.  de  Peyronnel  and 
other  Royalists,  his  friend*,  offered  him  varions  sitn- 
ntiona  which  he  declined  accepting,  because  they 
did  not  come  ap  lo  his  expectations.  He  resolved 
to  lead  in  Paris  the  aame  life  be  had  led  in  Bor- 
deaux ;  but  he  was  nnabte  lo  keep  ii  npany  time, 
and,  falling  all  at  once  into  exlremea,  he  became 
the  cynio  which  Paris  beheld  during  Ihe  last  twen- 
ty years.    He  was  sixty -eight  years  of  age." — Bri. 

Da.  Alexahdeb  Allin  — The  daily  papers  an- 
nounce tbe  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  after  a  few  weeks' 
illness,  on  Sunday  last,  Nov.  Oih.  at  Hackney,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  This  intelli- 
gence will  be  read  with  regret  by  alt  who  are  in- 
terested in  Ihe  advancement  of  classical  learning. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  which  the  number  is 
really  extraordinary,  considering  hi*  age,  evinca 
more  than  naual  stores  of  learning,  nniied  with 
sagacity  and  aoaieneas  The  work  by  which  Dr. 
Allen  is  best  known  to  scholar) — '  An  Etymologiaa] 
Analysisof  Latin  Verbs'—was  publisbed  when  he 
was  only  two -and -twenty,  and  contains,  as  wa) 
remarked  in  this  journal  at  the  time  of  publieatioo, 
{Jthtn.  No.  4501,  the  most  complete  developoroent 
of  the  principle*  of  the  Latin  langiinge  thai  has 
yet  appeared  in  an  Engliib  form.  This  work  not 
only  excited  the  attention  and  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  our  most  distinguished  scholars,  but  wa* 
also  noticed  in  a  flattering  manner  by  aeveral  Ger- 
man philolngisia  ;  and  it  was  from  the  University 
of  Leipzig  that  he  received,  in  consequence,  ihe 
honorary  degree  of  Dr.  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Allen  was  born  at  Hackney,  September  23d, 
1614.  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  >i 
know  to  theological  student*  by  his  translation  of 
'  Calvin's  Institutes,'  and  his  '  History  of  Modem 
Judaism.'  He  received  his  early  edncalion  in  his 
father's  sohool,  at  Hackney,  and  completed  his 
studle*  at  University  College,  London  where  fas 
signalized  himself  by  his  great  proficiency  in  ihe 
learned  languages.  But  Dr.  Allen's  siodiea  were 
by  no  means  connned  lo  tbe  clnaaical  Innguagea. 
Few  man  were  better  acquainted  with  the  formn- 
tion  and  early  hiitoty  of  our  own  language.  He 
had  collected  materials  for  an  extensive  work  upon 
this  suhj act,  and  had  for  two  or  three  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  been  actively  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish.  Swedish'.  Icelandic, 
and  several  of  Ihe  Teutonic  languages.  But  we 
fear  thai  he  bad  not  reduced  any  of  his  works  to  a 
form  fit  for  publication  ;  and  this  loss  is  not  one  of 
tbe  emaliest  that  tbe  literary  world  has  to  deplore 
in  hi*  death. — Ai\ntKitm. 
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fcwy.    Sditiivsk,  1343. 

Thii  iQUteilini;  uid  elaborate  produclion  mnit 
Ind  m.  readj  accuptance  with  ■  ver*  nuiiMioiia  eliM 
«f  readers  :  it  underlaksB  In  unrald  th«  woikiogsof 
CbrutiBQiir,  civil izaiion,  and  oommorco,  in  tboie 
fDDDtlen  l>1e«  Ihat  constilale  Ihe  wataiy  world 
oalted  Occanicn,  and  the  mind  of  the  writer  appei 
to  have  been  amply  stored  and  sbuDdaatlv  acli 
br  the  laborious  talk. — Paying  leas  regard  to  t 
or^n  of  the  various  Polynesian  tribea,  and  the 
edmmon  tonroe,  if  there  be  one,  of  their  laugaagei, 
th«  anihot  ha*  proceeded  more  directly  to  uaefDl 
kaawledge. — Here  the  gradual  development  of  the 
policy  which  Earopeaos  have  adopted,  in  iheir  at- 
tempta  to  eivilii*  and  conclllBCe  lbs  Poiyneiiaua,  ia 
ihiiii  II,  and  the  resulla  afford  leiMon*  of  pemia' 
■mt  valne  to  the  aiatesman  and  philanlhropisl. — 
Aaonfat  the  diffiouli  qiiestiona  which  preaeni  them- 
aclves  in  the  diachargs  of  his  labora,  the  author  has 
Hocfaednpon  that  of  the  Misaionariea,  (heir  conduct, 
(beir  sDcceaaes.  their  failures, — and  it  is  not  poaatble 
that  more  indiSersDt  JDstice  ooutd  have  been  ren- 
dered to  any  oanse  anbmitted  for  odj  udioation.  Aa 
far  onraclves,  we  look  on  miasionariea  generally 
with  admiralioD  and  respect :  and  deprecate  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  these  exemplary  men, 
becaase  a  few  iuataaoea  of  preiamption,  supercil- 
ioosDeas,  and  political  intrigue  inny  be  shown.  We 
well  rcDMiniber  a  W«i  Indian  niasionary,  who  was 
a  disfraoe  not  merely  to  bii  pbilanlhropic  profei- 
aioii  bat  to  the  hnman  race,  and  rejoiced  at  leam- 
iBf  that  the  magistracy  of  the  aetllemenl  exercised 
sammary  justice  upon  him  for  bis  offencea.  Surely 
saeli  aninstanoe  cannot  for  a  momenl  weigh  againsi 
iba  Koeinnalation  of  bsneflta  and  bleaaings  which 
Cbristian  misaioDaries  have  conferred  Dpon  every 
pan  of  the  globe.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
dnaded  that  "  Polyneaia"  is  devoted  aolety,  or  too 
■»eh,  to  an!  aorannt  of  miasionary  labors ;  it 
Osats  both  miaulely  and  extensively  of  politics  and 
eoBuneree  ;  bat  so  much  are  we  Indebted  to  these 
nme  malignod  miasionariea  for  our  historical  infor- 
natioD  of  the  PaciBo  Archipelago,  that  the  defence 
of  their  amiable  exertions  necesaarily  preeents  it- 
saiL-~CsIflaia/ JiMtmat. 


L  AlUe*  oHd  Jlhtm.  Trantlatti  fnm  iki  Otnaan 
of  K.  0.  MaUtr,  Gmttfmi,  and  otktri.  By  J«kn 
Imgrem  LocUtart. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Civil,  Moral,  and  Religious 
laatilntions  oflhe  Inhabtlanta,  the  Rise  and  De- 
dine  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  the  Topography 
aad  Choropaphy  of  Ancient  Attica  and  Athens, 
with  a  Uap  and  Flan."  This  is  an  indespensable 
book  for  the  stndeni,  not  less  than  to  the  classical 
W«rist.  Its  minuteness  and  accnracy  are  extraor- 
dinary ;  presenting  to  us  a  notable  example  of 
German  learning,  enthusiasm,  industry,  and  care  j 
at  tbe  same  time  that  the  whole  inquiry  haa  been 
isplated  by  a  philoeophioal  spirit,  aitd  m  aa  to 
alicit  and  piodiiae  philotophical  view*  and  peroep- 
Uooa.  Tba  deatett  idea  of  what  is  intendvd  and 
piefessed  to  be  {iven  over  tbe  wide  and  diversified 
tM  nantioned,  U  conveyed  by  this  book.  We 
hMW  of  DO  oihn  work,  in  whiek  the  piiiiMpIee  •« 


well  a*  tbe  faets  inseparable  from  the  subiect* 
handled,  are  so  aa  lis  fac  tori  ly  and  briefly  discfoaed 
and  arranged.  The  prodnciion  ia  a  model  of  its 
kind  in  every  partieulai  and  sense. — Monlhly  Rt- 


Dr.  Binna  baa  prodaced  a  very  curious  work, 
which,  apart  from  ila  specific  object,  abounds  wiib 
amusing  matter,  comprehending  the  pheoomena  of 
dreams,  mesmerism,  somnnmbulism,  catalepsy, 
ecstasy  (of  which  Lord  Shrewsbury  haa  published 
■uch  remarkable  examples  in  Italy),  hattucinaiions, 
trance*,  etc.  The  author's  theory  i*,  that  sleep  ia  a 
foc'ilty,  tbe  organ  of  which  is  aituaied  in  the  ipinal 
cotd,  between  the  cervicular  and  lumbar  vertebra, 
in  the  ganglia  formed  ftatn  tbe  nervea  given  offby 
thia  portion  of  the  apinal  column.  The  mode  of 
procuring  sleep  at  will  he  preacribea  aa  follow* ; 
"  Let  the  patient  turn  on  bia  right  lide,  place  bis 
bead  comfortably  on  tbe  pillow,  ao  that  it  eiacily 
occupiea  the  angle  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulder  would  form,  and  then,  aligbtly  cloaing 
hia  lips,  take  rather  a  full  inspiration,  bJealbing  as 
much  as  he  can  ihrouab  the  nostrils.  Tbe  lungs 
are  then  to  be  left  lo  their  own  action,  respiration 
not  being  aocelerated  or  retarded.  The  attention 
must  now  be  fixed  upon  the  action  in  which  tbe 
patient  is  engaged.  He  must  depiet  to  himself  thai 
he  Bcea  the  breath  passing  from  bis  noatril*  in  a 


bring*  bi*  mind  to  conceive  Ibis,  apart  from  all 
other  ideas,  eoow:iou*nesa  and  memory  depart ; 
imagination  alumbers  j  fanny  becomes  dormant ; 
thought  aubdued  j.  the  sentient  faculties  lose  their 
(uaceptlbililj  ;  the  vital  or  ganglionic  system  as- 
sumes the  sovereignty,  and  be  no  longer  wake*. 

The  •onndness  of  the  theory  may,  therefore,  be 
tested  by  every  one  of  our  reader*  when  he  adjust* 
hi*  night-««p. — -daiolic  /ntrnoJ. 

fimnini. 


dsrlsi*.    Ltifxig,  f 

Profe*sor  DSderlin  haa  already  exhibited  hi* 
theory  of  ibe  forming  of  Lnlin  words,'in  a  copious 
treatise  j  and  in  the  present  little  manual  be  offers 
to  the  pnblio  an  elaborate  Latin  Etymology  in  ac- 
oordancewilh  tbe  fundamental  principles  developed 
in  the  larger  work,  a:id  in  the  method  tenaciously 
adhered  to  by  him.  Attbongh  in  a  oompendious 
forD)  it  embrace*  pretty  much  the  entire  linguical 
stores  of  tba  Latin  idiom,  and  seeks  either  to  trace 
baok  Ibe  several  words  tu  their  roots,  or,  where 
this  seems  impossible,  at  least  to  compare  them 
with  their  cognates,  both  nati  ve  and  foreign,  in  or- 
der, as  the  author  modestly  says,  to  do  his  pan  of  tbe 
preparatory  work  for  a  proper  root-lexicon,  whose 
composition  shall  be  reserved  Ibr  other  hands  at 
some  future  day.  As  in  bi*  iheoratio  treatise,  so 
also  here,  tbe  anthor  ba*  mD*lly  introduced  the 
Greek,  and  in  juxtapoailion  often  placed  the  Get- 
man,  both  tbe  old  dialect  (according  to  Grimm  and 
Graff,  sometime*  also  Adelung),  and  the  new,  and 
made  use  of  them  to  illustrate  tbe  derivation  of  the 
Latin.  Whilst  this  Etymology  o 
aeonrate  derivations,  atriking  c 
apirited  oompariaona,  which  often  throw  a  n 
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the  conSTmBtioD  of  <wh>l  ia  bare  given,  Ibe  aathor 
ha*  oonilanilf ,  ni  oflen  ai  lecmed  needful,  leferml 
to  his  theory  of  Latin  Eifmology  and  included  Ibe 
Jiaragraph  raferTed  to  id  brackaLi.  The  lame  ler- 
fflinoloey  is  employed  in  both  works,  In  Ibe  pre- 
face, the  author  ha*  ejplained,  at  length,  a  part  of 
Ibis  grammalical  tettninn*,  acoording  to  bU  own 
iinde islanding  oFit.  ll  were  to  be  wished  thai  Ibe 
book  contained  an  eiplanation  of  ibe  abbreriations 
used,  (Hgs.,  Hes,,  alid.,  etc.,)  tut  tha  benefit  of 
■cholars.—  lierirfar/**  Beptriiiriiat. 

S.  tHttan/  0/  PhUasephy  in  tie  MddU  Agei  1  aiil  a 
Si'tck  nt  Liltraliirt  derived  /feat  tli  Saiurtei, 
By  Dr.  O.  O.  Marbatk.  Leipxig,  Itsil. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Tolame  of  Dr. 
Mnrbach's  on  the  Pbiloeopby  of  Ibe  Qteeki  and 
Romans.  This  is  conduoteil  With  Ibe  ■■me  re- 
search, and  we  shall,  theiefors,  content  norselTes 
here  with  a  brier  stalement  of  the  arrangement 
and  consecutive  order  which  the  author  bai  adopt- 
ed. The  introduction,  p.  3 — 13,  begins  wilb  a 
glance  at  Grecian  Philosophy  and  the  deTelopmem 
of  (he  question  ai  to  the  inQuence  of  the  entrance 
of  Christie  I  lily  on  the  philosophy  ofthe  miildle  ages. 
Accordingly  the  laller  is  first  charaoteriied  in  gen- 
sral.  Tbe  hjslorio  ripTesentatioa  is  divided  inio 
two  principal  pails— "the  "  Anie-biitoiicst"  and 
the  "  Hisiorical."  The  first  unfolds  the  Alexan- 
drine-Jewish, the  Alezandrine-Oentile,  (Neopla- 
toDic)  and  the  Aiabian  pbilotopby.  The  eeoond. 
afiet  some  general  discussion  as  10  the  lelation  of 
,  Christinniiy  10  Philosophy,  and  thecfaaractetof  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  as  deter- 
mined by  it,  treats  firet  of  the  Fathers,  (Tennllian, 
Arnobiiis,  Lactanlius,  Jusltn,  Athenagoras,  Ta- 
tian,  Clemens,  Origen,  Synesias,  Aeneas,  Nemesias, 
Angustin  ihe  most  copiously  of  all,)  then  of  tbe 
gradual  decline  of  Greek  and  the  first  cite  of  Chris- 
tiap-Germanie  cultoie  ;  fioally,  from  p.  307,  of 
Scholastics  in  fbat  parts.  The  principle  of  this  dis 
criminalion  it  panly  the  opposition  between  Real- 
ism and  Nomiiialiim,  paillj  Ibe  influence  which 
tbe  inoreating  acquaintance  with  the  wriliDgs  of 
Aristotle  exercised  in  widening  the  circle  of  iboDght 
among  the  Soholastica.  The  first  pan  oommeDoas 
with  Jolm  Scolui  Erigena  ;  tbe  second  1  '' 
first  appearance  ofNominalism  ;  the  third 
extended  study  of  Ariilotle  ;  the  fourth  with  the 
revival  of  Nominalism  tbroagb" '*■'■■ 

tmct. 


H.  Tacbard  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  Mtnt. 
reotion  is  pottiiU  end  frabaUt  according  to  Tsason, 
eirlairt  acoording  to  levelation.  The  rational  oon- 
(iderations  in  favor  of  his  thesis  are — 1.  Theoonsli- 
tDlion  of  man.  3,  The  attribatei  of  God.  3.  The 
analogies  of  nature.  Bnt  these  he  presents  only  a* 
presumption*  or  ptobabilities.  Coming  to  Ihe  real 
proof,  Ibe  testimony  of  tbe  Soripluiei,  he  distin- 
gaisbe*  tbe  instinclioD  of  the  Old  from  that  of  the 


both,  he  plaoes  beside  Ihe  deolar 

tbe  dogma,  the  fanu  whieh  imply  it,  or  in  some 

■oit  prophesy  it. 

M.  Tachard  disonasei  objectioni ;  he  give*  an 
apeifu  of  tbe  biblical  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  the 
glotiled  body,  and  concludes  by  pointing  ont  the 
practical  consequences  of  lbs  liQth  which  be  has 
astabiiibed.— Amtc  TkM^gi^u. 
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ISTHODUCTORV  NOTE. 

Tbb  Rubjcct  of  Ihe  following  artirlo  is  Interest- 
ing, and  the  nuihor  one,  whoie  writings  liave 
aitrncted  ronsidemble  ntlention. 

The  Tailing  stars  of  1833  were,  at  the  time,  a 
F^KiomeDon  of  iinusued  interest,  eiciiing  the 
admiratieD  of  iome,  the  wonder  of  other?,  and 
lilt  feiira  of  mullitudee.  llud  they  fulleu  in 
November,  lS43,tliey  would  doubtlesBhavc  been 
ifiierpreted  as  ccrlaio  projrnostit'e  of  Ihp  roming 
of  Ihe  Son  of  Man  in  1843,  nnd  Mr.  Miller^ 
Dpioioas  would  now  be  more  popular  than  they 
ue. 

Hen  of  Hcience  wetv  bu^,  for  some  time  otter, 
in  coUectiag  nnd  arranging  facta  in  respect  to 
thi)  rhower  of  ainra,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tome 
}irobable  concluewnB  as  lo  their  source,  distances, 
periodicity,  etc. 

In  Silliman's  Journal  of  11^34  will  be  found  the 
Mphnationa  of  ProfcEsora  Olmsted,  Hitchcock, 
wid  Twining,  founded  ot!  the  facte  as  reported 
I?  obferverfl  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Sales  and  of  Ihe  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Tba  apinjon  of  ProTewor  Olmsted,  in  which 
?rore«sorTwioiagconciirB,iB,ihat  these  meteors 
were  not  originated  iti  Ihe  earth's  atmosphere, 
Ihii  far  beyond  it;  that  they  were  not  ordinary 
llre-balla,  hut  parts  of  a  nebulous  body,  revolv- 
ing  in  an  orbit  around  ihe  sun,  and  wiihin  ihai  of 
tbe  earth ;  Bi»d  consequently  that,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, it  trill  oome  within  Ihe  ^ere  ofoburva- 
liM  from  our  planet 

Wtdfgang  Menzel,  in  Ihe  present  article,  has 
given  us  the  result  of  extended  search  into  the 
phikMophica)  annals  and  chronicles  of  Europe, 
Uitj  htu  discavered  so  many  Eimilar  plienoinena 
octurring  between  the  12ihand  15th  of  Novem- 
**r,  that  they  seem  ver^  much  to  strengthen  the 
•"pmoo  of  our  own  seientific  obaervers.  Men- 
wloBMeiriacnDM  to  the  opinfoo,  from  a  view 
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of  all  the  faols,  that  the  start  of  1833  were  srp  ■• 
atmospheric  in  their  origin,  and  are  probably  re- 
lated  to  the  auroral  and  zodiacal  lightj.  The 
article  will  reward  any  one  for  a  perusal.    Ed. 

In  n  periodical  maintaining  the  laudable 
basis  of  discussing  practical  matters  of 
present  interest,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  haz- 
ardous to  devote  an  article  to  a  phenomenon 
of  nature  which  presents  no  practical  as- 
pect. Bat  discoveries,  which  promise  q«w 
explications  vf  the  great  economy  of  the 
solar  syeiem,  are  not  limited  in  their  inter- 
est lo  astronomers  and  meteroiogists,  but 
awaken  the  attention  of  atl  the  cultivated  on 
our  globe.  As  the  meteors  of  November 
have  mo  e  and  more  attracted  the  general 
observation,  and  led  lo  a  new  comparative 
view  of  the  striking  facte,  and  the  various 
attempts  at  their  explanation,  we  may  be 
stifled  in  giving  a  place  here  to  tlie  con- 
deration  of  this  subject. 
Fire-balls  and  sbooting  stare  are  well- 
known  phenomena.  But  they  have  only 
attracted  any  special  attention  since  the 
celebrated  travellers,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  witnessed  an  almost 
fabulous  multitude  of  these  meteors,  a  thick, 
incessant  shower  of  Ghooting  stars,  during 
the  whole  night  of  the  12th  of  November, 
1799,  at  Cumana,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Already  some  years  earlier 
( 1794>),  Ihe  oagacioui  and  unwearied  exper- 
imenter ChlnJni  had,  in  a  brief  essay  on 
meteoric  atones,  explained  these  heteroge- 
neousmetallic  and  rocky  masses  as  the  pro- 
duct of  butsted  fire-bails,  and  conjectored 
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that  they  are  not  generated  in  our  atmo* 
sphere,  but  coBtnic  ^  s  up  ra<at  mo  spheric)  in 
their  origin.  But  hia  opinion  obtaioed  so 
little  credit  that,  ia  1S03,  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  before  which  he  laid  his  views  as  a 
modest  German  scholar,  pronounced  them 
fanciful.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
just  at  that  time,  during  the  Bitting  of  the 
Academy,  there  occurred  in  France  itself, 
near  I'Aigle,  a  most  remarkable  and  abun- 
dant shower  of  meteoric  stones.  The 
Academy  sent  an  examining  commission  to 
the  vary  spot,  and  found  all  the  suppositionB 
of  onrChladni  confirmed,  as  they  then  pen- 
itently confessed.  In  1819  Chladni  publish- 
ed bis  larger  work  on  meteors  (continued 
and  enriched  by  M.  von  Schreiber),  in 
which  bis  view  ie  supported  by  innumerable 
facts,  collected  with  the  greatest  industry 
from  both  ancient  and  modern  tHnes. 
There  was  abundant  opposition  to  his  afiir- 
nation  of  the  cosmic  origin  of  meteoric 
stones;  but  that  they  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from  fireballs  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  was  confirmed  almost  every 
year  by  new  oconTrenee*. 

Whilst  attention  generally  was  rather  di- 
rected to  meteoric  stones  than  to  shooting 
stars,  Messrs.  Benzenberg  and  Brandos  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  latter,  and  took 
pains  to  enunaerate  and  determine  the  tran- 
sient appearances  in  the  heavens.  Brandos 
founded  B  society  at  Breslau  in  1817,  whose 
object  was  to  make  observations  on  shoot- 
ing stars,  from  different  points  exactly  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  and  then  to  com- 
pare their  colleated  observations.  They 
actually  ascertained  the  height  of  many  of 
the  falling  stars,  and  as  some  were  reckoned 
at  60,  indeed  even  at  100  German  miles, 
this  new  experience  seemed  to  establish 
Chladni's  cosmic  hypothesis.  We  must 
believe  that  onr  atmosphere  does  not  reach 
anch  on  elevation  ;  therefore  the  falling 
atais  come  from  regions  beyond  it,  as 
Chladni  bad  already  ajffirmed  of  the  fiieballs 
and  meteoric  stones. 

Still,  nothing  was  yet  known  of  a  ^rtWtc 
nturn  of  remarkable  showers  of  falling 
stars.  True,  on  the  10th  of  August,  181^ 
very  many  of  these  meteors  were  seen  to 
iiftll,  hnt  who  sbonld  thence  think  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  13th  of  November,  1799  1 
Again,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November,  1822,  numerous  falling  stars 
were  obaerved  at  Potsdam  (Comp.  Gilbert's 
Annalen,  Band  72^  p.  219) ;  but  this  corres- 
pondence of  the  date  still  seemed  to  be  ac 
«tdetita].  No  more  did  the  conseqnenci 
become  confessed  in  the  meteoric  riiower 
«f  tke  niglit  <Mr  tlM  lOth  and  Uth  of  Au- 


gust, 1833.  In  1821  and  the  immediately 
following  years,  the  regular  return  of  the 
great  meteoric  shower  on  certain  days  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  November,  was 
first  clearly  acknowledged.  On  the  12tb  and 
13th  of  Nov.  1831,  Berard  saw  this  beautiful 
phenomenon  in  all  its  splrindor,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  On  the  same  night  of  the 
following  year,  1832,  it  was  seen  almost 
throughout  Europe ;  and  on  the  same  night 
of  the  next  year,  1833,  most  gloriously  in 
America.  Denison  (Davison,  Sfenzel  has 
it. — Ed.)  Olmsted  observed  it  in  Connecti- 
cut, (Hassachu setts  it  Is  in  the  German. 
— Ed.)  and  enumerated,  at  a  reasonable 
estimate,  24>0,000  falling  stars.  In  1831 
fewer  meteors  appeared,  and  just  one  night 
later,  thai  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. Nothing  noteworthy  occurrred  in 
1835.  In  1836  the  younger  Herschel  wit- 
nessed numerous  fireballs  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  and  I4th  of  November,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  in  North  America 
shooting  stars  were  seen  on  the  17th.  The 
next  year  was  destitute  of  such  phenomena, 
hut  in  1838  meteors  were  seen  again  in 
Germany  on  the  I2th,  and  in  1839  from  the 
10th  to  the  Uth  of  November.  All  these 
recent  occurrences  are  carefully  record- 
ed in  the  meteorological  chronicles  of 
Professor  Plieninger,  which  are  publish- 
ed in  the  circular  of  the  royal  agrieahural 
society  of  WOrtemberg,  and  are  excellent 
models  for  others.  In  respect  to  the  re- 
markable showers  of  1833  and  1833,  Png- 
gendorf  s  Annals,  B&nde  33  and  38  ought  to 
he  consulted. 

Although,  however,  the  regular  return  of 
the  November  meteors  was  proved,  yet 
the  bvpotbesis  of  their  cosmic  origin  bad 
not  also  obtained  an  unquestioned  accept- 
ance. As  the  physical  nature  of  the  me- 
teors, as  far  as  the  same  was  discoverable, 
became  more  closely  examined,  new  doubts 
necessarily  existed,  and  to  this  hour  the 
most  penetrating  and  most  celebrated  natu- 
ral pbiloBOpberi  are  not  agreed  in  their  ex- 
planations of  the  phenomenon. 

In  respect  to  the  fireballs  which  frequent- 
ly appear  in  connection  with  the  ftillii^ 
stars,  are  certainly  nearly  related  to  them, 
and  allow  us  abetter  opportunity  of  investi- 
gation, as  they  are  larger  and  approach 
nearer,  we  consider  the  following  facts  es- 
tablished. 

Fireballs  are  usually  seen  jnst  when  tbey 
have  leached  their  greatest  brilliancy,  and 
burst  asunder.  Their  beginning  has  been 
seldom  observed.  In  such  cases,  however, 
which  Chladni  has  carefully  designated, 
there  first  appeared  a  distant  streak  of  light, 
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vlitch,  ai  it  approached  nearer,  roundeiJ 
itself  into  a  ball ;  aometimea,  aleo,  aereral 
Btmks  (e.  g.  Bt  Utrecht  ia  ]8l3),  and 
these,  too,  erOBsing  each  other  (bs  in  Kng- 
had  in  1799).  This  aeem*  to  indicate  that 
tht  balls,  Bfl  such,  are  formed  in  our  atmo- 
tpbere,  and  that  the  matter  composing;  them 
Bom  together  into  a  ball,  froai  difTerent 
ditection*,  oat  of  the  higher  regiona  of 
tptee,  without  having  been  previously  unit- 
ed, or  pursaed  its  path  snywbere  in  the 
frnismenl,  aa  an  independent,  substantia} 
body.  To  this,  however,  -other  examples 
are  apposed.  Chladni  records  many  large 
fireballs,  which  took  their  course  Across  an 
entire  continent,  were  seen  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  yet  fell  nowhere,  but  ahot  up- 
wards sgaiD,  and  disappeared  in  the  distant 
^ce  of  the  heavena.  He  considered  these 
to  be  independent  bodies,  which  had  acci- 
dentally approached  oar  earth,  but  glided 
stray  again  on  meeting  the  atmosphere, 
■nd  pursued  their  course  io  the  bine  vanlt 
aroand  os. 

The  form  of  the  fireballs  is  that  of  a 
roDnd  body,  revolving  rapidly  on  ita  axie, 
Mineiimes  running  to  a  point  behind,  pear- 
like,  or  extending  far  out  in  a  fiery  beam, 
wmetimes  einitlin?  fiames,  throwing  off 
elowing  balls,  or  like  a  detoiMting  rocNM, 
Inrin^  bebind  a  long  line  of  smoke. 

Their  color  is  asnatly  ved,  sometimeB 
STen  white,  more  rarely  blue,  and  still  more 
seldom  green.  The  colors  also  eometiroes 
Tsry  in  the  same  body  (e.  g.  1756,  in  Ire- 
bed)  ;  on«a  the  ball  was  red,  the  tail  green 
{IS17,  in  Hesse).  In  the  fireball  at  Glas- 
gov,  17&2,  the  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow 
were  seen. 

Many  fireballs  vanish  without  detonation, 
nd  withoat  tearing  any  trace  behind. 
Freqnently,  however,  they  burst  with  a 
very  loud  craBb,  which  has  been  beard  40 
German  milea,  and  then  they  regularly 
throw  out  the  so-called  meteorie  stones,  or 
other  materials.  In  modem  days,  a  stone- 
ihower  of  thiB  kind  has  been  frequently  ex- 
amined, immediately  B^er  its  fall,  and  the 
obliqne  direction  in  which  the  fireball  must 
bare  entered  the  atmosphere  has  been  de- 
tennined  from  the  elliptical  manner  in  which 
the  sionefl  were  strewed  abroad. 

The  dejected  masses  themselves  are  ei- 
ther meteoric  iron  or  meteoric  stone,  aome- 
thnes  more,  sometimes  less  solid,  always, 
however,  so  pecoliarly  composed  of  the 
anie  elements,  that  no  similar  composition 
can  be  fonqd  among  the  minerals  of  the 
eatth.  The  cbief  ingredients  are  always 
m,  pyrites  gf  aolpbiiT,  Olivin,  Nickel, 
Chmn^  Hagnesit,  etc.    Very  eardal  ua- 
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lyses  have  been  tnade,  which,  however, 
leed  not  be  here  quoted,  as  they  would 
iontribttte  nothing  towards  the  settlement 
of  our  present  inquiry.  For  the  fact  that 
these  meteoric  masses  difler  from  ell  other 
minerals  of  the  earth  has  not  been  const- 
dered  decisive  as  to  their  cosmic  orlgie, 
much  as  it  is  held  to  be  possible  that 
such  new  minerals  may  be  oripinated  within 
our  atmosphere,  somewhat  Tike  the  bait, 
merely  out  of  materials  evaporated  from 
the  earth- 
Other  substances,  of  a  viscous  nature, 
or  like  water,  or  dust,  occnr  more  rarely, 
d  still  less  seldom  allow  us  to  believe 
them  the  products  of  bursted  fireballs.  Tbe 
meteoric  paper,  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  heavens  in  Courland,  in  1686,  eG> 
cording  to  the  latest  inveslieations  ef 
Ehrenbertr  (Records  of  the  Berlin  Aeade- 
my,  1838),  consists  of  dry  Conferva  (a 
spongy  plant).  The  showers  of  red  duA, 
since  the  recent  inquiries  of  Agardt,  in 
Lnnd,  and  of  Agassix,  in  Neofchatel,  have 
been  discovered  to  be  microscopio  sea- 
weed, mingled  with  Infusoria.  These,  of 
course,  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  fire- 
balls, falling  stars,  and  cosmie  influences. 

A  phenomenon  observed  in  tempests, 
seems  not  unfreqnenlly  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  fireballs  ;  namely,  flames-^ 
such  especially  as  rise  op  out  of  the  earth 
or  the  sea,  hot  also  those  which,  falling 
downwards,  sometimes  assume  the  form 
of  perfect  fireballs,  and  novo  on,  then  in  a 
moment  stop  again.  Arago  has  adduced 
numerous  instances,  in  an  extended  treatise 
on  lightning,  in  his  last  annual.  Similar  balls 
are  found  in  the  noxious  vapor  of  minea, 
revolving  eotipiles,  wbieh  grow  larger  and 
larger,  and  suddenly  burst  asender  with  a 
flash  and  frightful  detonation.  MacQregor, 
in  his  description  of  the  Canary  Islands  (Ger- 
man  edition,  p.  11),  says  that  he  has  seAi 
a  fireball  having  the  appearance  of  swim- 
ming on  the  snrface  of  the  ocean.  In  18^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Oroer,  fireballs  were 
thrown  out  by  a  water-spout  (Annales  de 
Chemie  et  Physique,  v.  24,  p.  435).  These 
eleetrical  phenomena  and  gaseous  appear- 
ances on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  tbe 
sea,  must  not  be  confonnded  with  these 
great  phenomena,  which  come  down  IVom 
unmeasured  heights,  and  throw  whole  con- 
tinent s  into  alarm. 

Falling  Stars  are  distmgoished  from  Ftlt- 
balls  by  a  whiter,  mostly  phoaphorement 
tight,  denominated  planetary,  irtilM  the 
goring  red  of  the  fireballa  is  sotnewhat  eohr. 
l^ese  stars,  too,  fall  noiselesaly ;  at  least 
the  nailing  aupposed  to  bare  be««  heaid 
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in  connection  with  them,  it  very  question' 
able.  Moreover,  they  leave  no  aolid  mate- 
rial behind.  The  gektinoui  substance,  for 
m  long  time  ihongbt  to  be  deposited  by 
them,  ia  now  well  known  to  be  a  species  or 
.  plant  (ttemella  Nostoc).  However,  where 
falling  stars  have  reached  the  earth,  there 
has  sometimes  really  been  found,  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  a  singular  slime,  which, 
alas  !  has  never  been  aaalyied.  It  was  seen 
first  by  Christian  Meniel  at  Siena  in  1652, 
by  others  in  1718,  1796,  I8I1,  and  last  in 
Massachusetts,  N.  A.,  in  1819.  Comp.  Gil- 
bert's Annalen,  vol.  55,  p.  271  ;  v.  63,  p. 
55  ;  V.  66.  p.  329  ;  v.  71,  p.  354,  and  Schu- 
macher's Jahrbucb,  1832,  p.  39).  But  solid 
meteoric  stones  have  always  been  seen  to 
originate  from  fireballs,  never  from  falling 
■tars.  Even  that  meteoric  slime  seems 
■till  problematical;  at  least,  it  must  strike 
as  ai  remarkable,  that  ia  the  few  cases  in 
which  It  has  been  found,  it  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  a  single  shooting  star,  whil^l 
the  observer  of  the  great  showers  of  stars, 
when  thousands  fell  at  onco,  never  meotions 
the  deposit  of  any  gelatinous  or  viscous 
substance,  which,  however,  if  it  were  the 
product  of  falling  stars,  ought  than  to  ap- 
pear in  very  large  quantities. 

Falling  stars  appear,  partly  as  small, 
quickly  evanishing  sparks,  partly  as  long, 
Tockei-'ike  atar-shootings,  or  large  moon- 
like globe*,  with  sparkline  tails.  The 
■mailer  ones,  and  those  falling  obliquely, 
are  always  pale  ;  the  bris-ht  noea  are  said 
to  fall  perpendicularly.  Soma  put  on  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Sometimea  the  tail 
continues  to  be  luminous  for  minutes  afier 
the  star  itself  has  disappeared.  In  1833 
■traage  forms  were  seeo  ;  one  sickle-shap- 
ed, another  quadrangular.  As  the  height 
of  ■oma  of  these  falliitg  stars  has  been  reck- 
oned at  100  miles,  it  would  seem  that  they 
scarcely  derive  their  light  frora  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  hut  bring  it  with  them ;  and 
yet  they  seem  not  to  be  constantly  lumin- 
ou^,  but  evanish  before  our  eyes,  like  rock- 
ets. They  ,muBt  also  be  proportionably 
amaller.  The  Prussian  circumnavizator 
Meyen  relates,  that  he  saw  a  star  fall  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Cordilleraa,  so  that 
the  mountains  served  for  the  back-ground 
to  its  brilliant  light.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
moat  remarkable  thing  of  all  about  these 
falling  stars,  is  their  velocity.  Brandes  has 
reckoned  it  at  5  Germa: 

The  course  of  the  falling  stars  ia  of  special 
impoTtuice.  Theyhave,iDdeed,beenseeRii 
all  directions,  shooting  out  from  and  towards 
all  parts  of  dke  heavens,  and  although  fall- 
ing in  immense  numbeia,  yet  rising  in  much 
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less,  or  floating  down  and  up  again  in  a 
wave-like  line.  But  in  those  nights,  when 
a  great  shower  of  stars  falls,  they  exhibit  a 
certain  regularity  in  their  forthcoming, 
their  difl^uaion,  and  their  course.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  marked  their  direction, 
on  the  12th  November,  1799,  to  be  chiefly 
from  the  northeast  towards  the  south ; 
Brandes,  on  the  10— 11th  of  August,  1823, 
principally  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Their 
course  waa  just  the  same  in  1832,  and  con- 
sequently, in  both  cases,  the  opposite  of  the 
earth's  motion.  They  meet  the  earth  in  its 
annual  revolution  around  the  auD.  In 
1833,  they  all  issued  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  star  V  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Lion,  and  spread  out  from  that  point  like  a 
fan.  So  likewise,  in  1831.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1838,  they  came  only  in  part  from 
the  constellation  Leo,  in  part  from  that  of 
Cancer,  of  Orion,  and  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and  indeed,  shooting  out  again  from  these 
four  centres  in  divergent  beams. 

When  the  falling  stars  are  numerous,  we 
generally  see  also  fireballs,  like  large  me< 
teors,  intermingled  with  the  smaller.  But 
besides  these,  many  other  striking  pheno- 
mena appear  at  the  same  time,  and  in  con* 
nection  with  the  fall  of  otars  :  such  as  light- 
n^g,  momentary  flashing  of  the  heavens, 
end,  without  a  beam  or  a  shooting  meteor, 
long,  luminous  Mreaks,  zodiacal  light,  au- 
rorie  borcales,  strange  rednesses,  singular 
clouds,  storms,  flood-tides,  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  even  unusual  o^ 
scuiationa  of  the  eun,  and  spots  on  ita  sur- 
face. All  these  appearancen,  some  of  them 
indeed  very  rarely,  have  been  seen  on  the 
critical  days  (or  nights)  on  which  the  ?reat 
showers  of  stars  usually  return  ;  either 
contemporaneously  with  the  falling  stars,  or 
without  them,  as  their  complement  and  aub- 
Btitule.  We  must  now,  above  all  things, 
take  cogniiance  of  these  critical  days,  as 
all  phenomena  which  are  similar  acquire  a 
greater  significance  from  the  fact,  that  they 
occur  in  points  of  time  nearly  related. 

Already  in  ancient  times,  there  were  seen 
showers  of  stars  falling  in  extraordinary 
numbers.  As  in  533,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  and  in  763,  under 
that  of  Constantino  Capronymus.  But  there 
was  no  note  of  the  date.  In  1099  the  month 
of  November  is  first  distinguished  in  this 
respect;  at  least,  it  is  said  in  Vogel'e  Leip- 
zig-Chronicles,  that  at  that  time, '  especially 
about  all-aaints'  day,'  there  was  seen  an 
unheard-of  number  of  falling  stars,  bnming 
torches,  and  fiery  darts  in  the  sky.  On  the 
Tth  of  November,  1494i,  as  is  well  known, 
the  great  meteoric  stone  fell  at  Eniishaim, 
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in  Airace.  Then  under  the  year  1574  we 
God,  in  Voxel's  Chronicles,  that  on  the  15th 
of  NoTember,  large  sod  terrific  beams  of 
fiery  light  were  seen  daring  the  night. 
Similar  appearances  are  noted  in  the  same 
work,  as  having  occnrred  on  the  7th  of  No' 
rember,  1637,  and  the  16th,  1661.  Had 
ibeie  Chronicles,  to  which  I  shall  yet  more 
than  once  refer,  been  already  carefully  col- 
lated, we  should  probably  hare  found  there 
Biany  remarkable  testimonieH  of  great  im- 
porianee  to  science.  I  can  only  give  here 
some  few  contributions  out  of  tneHe  vol- 
nmes,  as  ttlso  out  of  the  Meteorological 
Aonals  of  the  old  Bresku  Collections, 
which  have  been  hitherto  little  consulted, 
but  sre  of  great  weight  in  respect  to  the 
tabject  under  consideration.  In  the  latter, 
there  is  mentioo  made,  under  the  lOtb  of 
Notember,  1688,  of  a  large  moonlike  me- 
teor, which  passed  off  with  an  explosion ; 
under  the  I2th  November,  1721,  of  s  great 
Ete-flash  or  flame-omitting  comet  ;  and 
imder  the  13th  Norember,  1719,  1721,  and 
173^  of  an  aurora  borealis.  Herewith  it  is 
10  be  remarked,  (hat  in  1721,  on  the  first 
mentioned  day  (the  12th),  a  fireball  was 
seen,  and  on  the  second  (the  IStfa),  the 
northern  light — variations  which  we  stilt 
ree  freqaently  occurring.  On  the  ISlh  of 
November,  1S2'2,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
narily dense  fog  in  England  (Froriep's 
Notices,  jv.  p.  214).  On  the  12—13  No- 
rembar,  1824,  at  Maintz,  a  fireball  was  seen, 
lod  an  earthquake  felt ;  both  also  in  Tasca- 
ny,  together  with  a  dense  mist.  Fearful 
horricanes  were  experienced  on  the  Caspian 
tea,  from  the  12th  to  the  Uth  Nov.  1826. 
in  1822,  on  the  12 — 13th  Noremljer,  the 
phenomena  were  strikingly  various.  There 
vere  seen  not  only  throughout  Europe  fall- 
ing stars  (innumerable  at  Orenburg,  Rus* 
sis),  bnt  at  Warsaw  and  Koln  lightnings,  at 
Odessa  a  meteor  like  the  aurora,  and  at 
Ldttich  a  flash,  from  which  unfolded  itself 
■  kind  of  certain  of  lisht,  and  then  rolled 
itself  up  again,  and  glistened  in  the  bright- 
est colors  of  the  rainbow.  On  the  same 
day  occurred  one  of  the  most  frightful 
eriipliona  of  ^tna.  On  the  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  falling  stars  were  ngain  seen  in 
North  America,  and  at  the  same  lime,  the 
■arora  borealis  j  on  the  12 — 13  Noreni- 
W,  1837,  in  North  America,  innumerable 
Mling  stars,  without  the  aurora ;  in  Eng- 
land, the  anrora,  without  the  falling  stars. 
(This  last  case  is  noticed  by  Hind,  of  Eng- 
Und,  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  31  October, 
ma.)  On  the  12— 13  November,  1838,  at 
Vienna  and  Bremen,  there  appeared  again. 
It  the  Mioe  time,  falling  stars  and  the 


northern  light,  and  so  also  on  the  13 — 11 
November,  1639,  at  Konigsberg  and  Lon- 
don. At  the  latter  place  a  very  dense  fog 
followed  on  the  15th. 

Earthquakes  have  also  been  felt  on  the 
critical  days,  from  the  12th  to  the  14ih  of 
November,  yet  we  must  be  cautious  about 
attributing  tnuch  importance  to  tbisconcur- 
rence,  as  the  most  fearful  earthquakes  have 
most  frequently  occurred,  not  just  on  these, 
bat  on  entirely  other  days.  A  complete 
explanation  of  them  wilt  be  found  in  the 
recently  published  history  of  earthquakes, 
by  VonHofi:  Here  we  find,  from  1318  to 
1832,  scarcely  twenty  years  in  which  earth- 
quakes were  noticed  on  the  12 — 14  Novem- 
ber. Only  a  single  case  seems  to  ua 
worthy  of  remark  in  respect  to  periodicity  : 
namely,  on  the  13th  November,  1646,  a 
volcano  burst  out  in  Palma,  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary Ulandt,  and  on  the  same  day,  1677, 
there  was  a  terrible  earthquake  on  the 
same  island.  We  may  here  also  adduce 
the  repetition  of  eruptions  of  £toa,  on  the 
15th  November,  1802,  and  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1832:  as  also  the  remarkable  rolcanio 
eruption  in  Kampachatka  on  the  12th  No- 
vember, 1789. 

Another  coincidence  is  also,  without 
doubt,  full  of  significance.  Every  one 
knows  the  high  storm-tide,  by  which  Fe- 
terabnr^  was  threatened  with  destruction, 
on  the  17th  Nov.  1824.  A  similar  tide,  al- 
most exactly  at  the  same  time,  one  hundred 
years  earlier,  had  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  same  place,  then  scarcely  arisen  yet  out 
of  the  Finnish  marshes,  on  the  l6th  Not. 
1724.  Shall  we  not  then  be  tempted  to 
conjecture,  that  the  meteors  of  the  12 — 11 
Nov.  exerted  an  influence  on  the  currents 
of  wind  and  ocean,  which,  setting  forth  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  had,  some  days 
later,  eflected  the  storm-tide  in  the  Finnish 
sea,  and  that  in  this  fearful  phenomenon  of 
nature  a  certain  regularity  prevails,  though 
its  periods  can  only  be  measured  by  centu- 
ries 1  Yet,  where  so  few  facts  lie  before 
us,  we  must  refrain  from  conjectures. 

So  much  for  the  celebrated  November 
days,  whose  annual  return  is  now  so  eager- 
ly looked  for,  by  all  the  friends  of  astrono- 
my and  meteorology,ai>d  whose  phenomena 
have  been,  for  some  time,  so  regularly  ob- 
served and  compared,  that  we  may  hope, 
from  year  to  year,  to  approach  nearer  to  an 
understanding  of  them.  But  we  were  not 
content  with  this  termmus  alone.  When 
curiosity  was  once  eicited,  and  the  inqui- 
rer's vision  sharpened,  still  more  extended 
critical  days  were  discovered  and  brought 
into  certain  mutual  relations.     Capocci  of 
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Naples,  for  ioitaBce,  has  designated  ai  crit' 
iaal  meteoric  Oays,  besides  the  13th  af  No- 
Tember,  the  29th  of  the  aame  month,  and 


also  the  29th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  An-    conDeetioa  between  the  29th  and  13th  of 


gast.  (Echo  du  Monde  sarant,  26  August, 
1824.,  Aualand,  of  the  same  year.  No.  251.) 
He  suppOBes  that  the  earth,  in  its  course 
round  the  sun,  passes  twice  throttgh  the 
path  of  this  host  of  falling  stars,  which  is 
thus  at  each  time  out  into  two  parts,  once 
in  summer,  once  in  the  late  autumn.  The 
pheuomeiM  of  the  29th  of  July  he  connects 
with  those  of  the  lOth  of  August,  and  those 
of  the  29th  of  riovember  with  those  of  the 
13th.  The  autumnal  meteors,  however, 
are  more  numerous  and  more  striking  than 
these  of  ^e  summer,  and,  separately  con- 
sidered, those  of  the  i3th  of  Not.  and  lOtb 
of  Aug.  more  abundant  than  those  of  the 
29th  of  Nov.  and  29th  of  July. 

And  indeed  the  traces  of  these  critical 
days  and  of  their  interchangeable  relations 
can  be  followed  up  far  into  the  past.  The 
29th  of  Nov.,  as  complement  to  the  13th, 
preeents  little  that  is  striking.  On  this 
day  meteors  have  been  rarely  seen,  which 
may,  however,  be  in  consequence  of  little 
attention  having  been  directed  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Vogel's  Leipzig-Chronicles, 
there  appeared  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1663,  a 
large  cross,  and  other  signs  in  the  skies. 
In  the  ten  years  of  the  preceding  century, 
of  which  we  have  accurate  meteorological 
observations,  recorded  in  the  Breslau  Jahr- 
bOcber,  we  iind  something  valuable:  viz., 
under  the  28th  Nov.  1719,  and  2nd  Dec. 
1723,  fireballs  ;  under  the  29thNov.  1720,  an 
aurora  borealis,  and  under  the  27th  Nov. 
1725,  a  remarkable  'dirty  and  dense  fog.' 
If  ether  decennia  had  been  as  aecurately 
ooted,  probably  many  more  phenomena 
would  have  been  seen  on  those  day*.  How* 
ever,  in  most  recent  times,  in  which  accn- 
rate  observations  have  been  made  again, 
Capocci  has  recorded  the  falling  of  meteoric 
atones  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1809,  1830  and 
1839;  on  the  28th,  1810  and  1822;  on  the 
30th,  1821  i  on  the  27lb,  1821;  and  on  the 
36th,  1831  ;  a  storm-tide  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  is  also  reported  on  the  26 — 28  of 
Nov.  1825,  a  strange  eubmundane  thunder 
frequently  occurring  on  the  same  day  of 
the  year  at  Bessarabia,  and  a  tremendous 
storm  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1839. 
Von  Hoff,  too,  has  deBignated  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  earthquakes,  which  have 
been  experienced  on  the  29th  of  November, 
and  generally  between  the  28lh  and  30lh. 
More  than  twice  as  many  have  occurred  on 
these  days  as  on  the  13th  of  November. 
The  volcanic  eruptions  on  these  days,  how 
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ever,  are  very  infrequent.  I  find  oaly  tha 
30th  of  Nor.  1744  distinguished  hiy  an 
eruption  of  Cotopazi.    In  respect  to  the 


November,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
Philadelphia  two  earthquakes  occurred  io 
sDccessioB,  precisely  on  the  29th  of  Nov. 
1800,   and  on  the  12—13  Nov.  1801. 

The  10th  of  August  and  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  and  Tollowing,  are  distia- 
guisbed  less  by  fireballa  and  falling  star*:* 
than  by  other  phenomena.  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing notices  io  ancient  works.  On  the 
1  tth  of  August,  1561,  according  to  Vogel's 
Leipaig-Cbronicles,  there  was  seen,  in  the 
forenoon  a  very  remakable  red  mcteoFr 
emitting  frequent  flashes  of  light,  of  course 
in  bright  day.  There  is  much  iuformatioD 
of  this  kind  recorded  in  Uie  above-meo- 
tioned  Breslaa  Collections.  It  is  there 
stated,  under  the  year  1717,  October,  p. 
218,  that  numerous  meteors  had  been  seen 
at  Freyburg  in  Uechtland,  in  August,  17l5, 
(the  day  is  not  noted).  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1717,  a  large  fireball  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  Lnsace,  Silesia,  Poland  and 
Hnagary.  On  the  8tb  of  Aug.  1723,  nume- 
rous falling  stars  appeared  '  in  many  parts 
of  the  heavens,  like  fire-flies.'  On  the  12tli 
of  Aug.  1724,  Btellie  cadentes  were  again 
seen.  To  this  multitude  of  August  mete- 
ors there  are  no  corresponding  November 
meteors.  Duriogtbe  years  1716 — 1726,  of 
which  the  Collections  give  more  particular 
accounts,  there  occurred  onlya  single  fire- 
flash,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  12lhNov.  1721  ; 
as  a  compensation,  however,  for  the  fireballs 
and  falling  stars,  there  were  frequent  north- 
em  lights.  Is  there  perhaps  a  variation  in 
the  brightaessand  the  strength  of  thS*  phe- 
nomenon 1  May  it  he  that,  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  August  meteors,  and  then  scaia 
the  November- meteors  prevail  1  And  does 
there  lie  in  this  variation,  perhaps,  the  rea- 
son why  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon has  not  been  much  earlier  observ- 
ed^— In  modern  times  only  the  10th  of 
Aug.  1815,  and  the  10 — 11  of  Aug.  18!^ 
have  been  distinguished  by  falling  stars. 
On  the  13th  of  Aug.  1823,  Hansteen  saw  a 
falling  star  in  clear  daylight,  for  a  second 
and  a  half,  through  the  teleeoope  (Froriep'a 
Notices,  xiv.  16  8).  A  fireball  with  mist  and 
earthquake  was  seen  in  Tuscany  on  the 
12—13  of  Aug.  1821.  Earthquakes  in  gen- 
eral'Occur  (according  to  Von  Hofi^s  work) 
but  seldom  on  these  days ;  yet  they  were 
felt  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  10th  of  Aug. 
1784,  and  on  thellth,  1797.  On  theother 
hand,  we  must  notice  the  proportionably 
greater  ftmuber  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
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The  S9th  of  Jaiiy  hat  as  yet  been  but  very 
little  investigated.  According  to  Vogel's 
Leipiig-Chronicles,  there  fell  a  great  atar 
&ODI  hearen  on  the  36th  of  Jnly,  1568,  fol- 
Wed  by  Btormy  winds  and  earthquakes. 
Tbere  is  nothing  of  moment,  meteorologi- 
t*]]j,  as  to  the  July  days,  in  the  Breslaa 
Collections.  Von  Hoff  represents  earth- 
qoabes  as  rather  freqnent  on  those  days. 
A  meteoric  stotie  fell  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1840.  The  subsequent  new  eompariBons 
may  be  of  importance,  as  they  certainly 
■hed  sarpriaing  light  oTer  the  relations  of 
the  different  critical  days  to  each  other. 
Id  the  Baale- Chronicle  of  Uraliaius,  I  fiod 
noder  the  year  1566,  on  the  28th  and  29tb 
of  July,  the  snn  and  moon  became  blood- 
red,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  thia  striking 
fhenomeoon  was  repeated.  And  in  the 
taakfort-CbronicIe  of  Lersner,  under  the 
year  1694,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  beavens, 
without  wind  or  rain,  were  full  of  fiery 
flames,  aa  also  again  on  the  9th  of  August. 
According  to  the  same  Chronicle  a  remark- 
lUeTedoessof  theaun  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1575.  From  Von  Hoff'a  work  on 
nithqnakes  we  learn  farther,  that  there  were 
freqaent  outbursts  of  flame  from  Veauviua 
preeisely  on  these  critical  days  of  July  and 
AggDsl.  They  took  place,  for  example,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1707,  29th,  1779,  and  on 
the  28th,  1790,  on  the  one  band  ;  and  on  the 
other,  on  the  12th  of  Aug.  1683,  7lh,  1767, 
iDd  8th,  1832. 

Finally,  the  connection  of  the  29th  of 
July  with  the  29th  of  November  is  striking. 
On  the  former  day  remarkable  earthquakes 
Otcuned  at  the  AntiHea,  in  two  aucGessive 
years,  1784  and  1785;  and  the  same  phe- 
nomena took  place  ia  the  same  islands  on 
the  30ih  of  November,  again,  of  1824, 1825, 
tod  1826. 

Aa  itrikinff,  however,  as  these  coinci- 
Aeneas  are,  yet  it  is  not  superfluous  to  add 
lere  a  warnmg.  Caution  is  perhaps  need- 
ful in  discovering  critical  days.  Fireballs 
and  falling  stars  have  been  observed  at  all 
liniea  of  the  year.  Very  frequently  the  re- 
pealed appearance  of  them  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  Tear  has  probably  been  accidental  in 
itself,  or  baa  ooly  been  accidentally  obaerr- 
td  and  denoted.  If  there  had,  always  and 
everywhere,  been  a  sharp  lookout  and  a 
carelal  recording  of  phenomena,  we  should 
Mm  hare  had  many  more  than  the  four  giv- 
en critical  days,  indeed  but  too  many.  Ishnll 
Only  remark,  by  way  of  example,  that  in  the 
Brealau  Collectiona,  in  which  only  three  of 
the  critical  days  of  Capocci  play  an  impor- 
•w>t  part,  the  foartb  none  at  all,  there  are 
foiffid   some    |tarticnlar  days,  on    nbicb 
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within  a  decennium  sereral  remarkable 
Eors  have  appeared.  In  February:  on 
the  21st,  1718,  an  aurora  borealia  ;  on  the 
22nd,  1719,  a  large  fireball,  observed  at  the 
B  time  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Suabin, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia  ;  on  the  22d,  1720, 
an  immense  red  cross  at  Novogorod  and 
Kiew  ;  on  the  23d,  1721,  an  aurora  ;  on  the 
19th,  1722,  a  huge  fireball.  In  March:  oa 
the  29th  and  30th,  1719,  tbere  were  seen 
in  France  large  fiery  meteors,  on  the  27lh, 

1723,  numerous  stells  cadentes,  and  on  tho 
nth,   1716,  22nd,  1718,  25th,  1722,  S4th, 

1724,  and  24tb.  1726,  the  northern  lights; 
so  that  the  22 — 25  of  March  of  the  preced- 
ing century,  corresponds  with  the  12 — 1+ 
of  November,  in  respect  to  the  frequency 
of  auroras  (not  of  fireballs  nfid  falling  stars). 
Hence  it  is  apparent  that,  if  Mr.  Capocci 
had  made  his  observations  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  he  must  doubtless  have  fixed  on 
other  critical  days. 

We  conclude  here  our  review  of  the  facts, 
and  proceed  to  essay  an  explanation  of 
them,  whilst  we  reserve  to  ontselves,  before 
ioncloding,  the  presentation  of  stilt  more 
enigmatical  facts,  requiring  yet  deeper  re- 
flection. 

On  the  principle,  that  far-fetched  expla- 
nations must  not  be  resorted  to,  when  we 
have  them  nearer  at  hand,  it  seems  qnes- 
tionable  to  many  naturalists  whether  we 
ought  to  attribute  a  cosmic  origin  to  mete- 
oric  fires  and  lights.  They  prefer  to  ex- 
plain these  phenomena  as  belonging  exclu- 
aively  to  our  planet,  aa  atmosphene.  Al- 
ready prior  to  Chladni  and  Humboldt,  before 
general  observation  had  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  Lavoisier  and  Volta  had  occa- 
srvhally  spoken  of  the  rise  of  vapors  into 
the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
in  them  found  the  origin  not  only  of  the 
northern  lights,  but  also  of  other  meteorio 
lights,  which  do  not,  like  the  lightning,  be- 
long to  the  lower  atmosphere.  Reynolds 
assumed,  instead  of  vapors,  fine  minera. 
particles,  which  thus  ascended  to  the  upper 
regions.  Dalton  supposed  them  to  be  origi- 
nated from  indeterminate  gases  which  aid 
not  arise  from  the  earth,  but  must  have 
been  formed  just  beyond  our  atmosphere 
out  of  bases  foreign  to  us;  Indeed  it  ap- 
peared probable  to  him,  even  that  between 
our  inferior  atmosphere,  in  which  the  va- 
pory meteors,  rain,  hail,  lightning  occur, 
and  that  superior  region  of  foreign  gases, 
there  exists  a  mutual  repulsion. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt,  with  that  pe- 
culiar moderation  end  profouodneas  for 
which  he  is  distinguished,  has  always  pre- 
ferred to  wait  for  some  new  development  of 
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physics,  rather  than  to  sotlcipate  it  byany 
deciaive  opioion.  So  in  this  case  also  he 
has  stimulated  to  observations,  and  that  by 
hi*  owB  example,  without  tyiog  himsell 
down  to  any  hypothesis.  Yet  he  seetna  to 
give  a  preference  to  that  explanatian  which 
Rttribulea  to  them  the  nearer  origin, 
at  least  inasmuch  as  he  speaks,  in  hi» 
geat  Travels  (German  edit.  Bd.  11.  p.  296), 
ofa  more  frequent  occurrence  of  meteors 
in  the  equinoctial  regions,  on  the  coasts, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  throws 
oat  the  qnete,  whether  perhaps  the  electric 
charge  of  the  lower  atmosphere  does  not 
operate  on  the  higher  regions,  out  of  which 
the  falling  stars  proceed!  Many  others  of 
the  Berlin  circle  of  savans  affirmed  the  at- 
mospheric origin  of  these  phenomena.  So 
C.  G.  Fischer,  who  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  1S20,  proposed  the 
view,  that  fireballs  and  falling  stars  are  en- 
kindled from  oleaginous  mundone  vapors, 
whichascendfrom  the  earth  above  the  rain- 
zone,  and  with  their  Gery  explosions  and 
ejections,  penetrate  the  regions  of  aqueous 
meteora.  Ideler  also,  in  a  volume  of  his 
published  at  Berlin  in  1832,  asserts  the  at- 
mospheric origin  of  fireballs  in  special  re- 
lation to  the  DOrlhern  lights.  1  he  ele- 
ments, however,  out  of  which  they  are  form- 
ed, seem  to  him  to  be  of  an  orgaaic  nature. 
He  thinks  they  are  diffused  above  the  lowi 
'  at  thepi 
d  by  cne 
tore,  as  are  those  of  the  inferior 
the  air.  Towards  the  poles,  these  fine  male- 
fialsbecome  combined  in  forming  the  north- 
ern light;  towards  the  equator,  discharge 
themselves  in  fireballs  and  shooting 
yet  that  medial  states  orprocesses  ot 
the  same,  characterized  by  remnrliablc 
lofty  columns  of  smoke,  and  somelin 
ry  high  luminous  clouds.  Thoorgaijlc  cami 
forth  significantly,  however,  to  the  aid  of  tbi 
matter  in  dispute,  in  theAlgseand  Infusoria 
of  the  red  snow,  sulphurous  rain,  etc.  We 
have  here  to  do  with  atmospheric  organisms. 
No  leas  acutely  did  £gen  (in  Gilbert's  An- 
niili,  Bd.  75)  maintain  the  atmospheric  ori- 
gin of  these  meteors,  founding  his  opinion 
prineipalty  on  the  metallic  elements  found  in 
meteoric  stones,  and  believed  the  material 
out  of  which  they  were  in  part  formed  to  be 
the  immense  quantity  of  metallic  vapor 
which  daily  ascends  from  mines,  etc. 
Meanwhile,  same  elements  of  meteoric 
stones  could  not  be  derived  from  this  source, 
as  for  example,  Nickel.  Then,  again,  be' 
sides  iroD^  there  ought  to  be  found  oftenei 
ii)  meteoric  stones  other  metals  more  fre- 
quently evaporated  from  the  earth,  such  at 


atmosphere,  and  that  the  processes  going  o 
there  are  originated  by  changes  of  ten: 


andu 


etc. ;  which,  however,  is  by 
case.  It  must  ceciainly  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  advocates  of 
the  atmospheric  hypothesis  to  become  more 
ntimately  acquainted  with  the  constituent 
elements  of  those  highest  regions  of  vapor  ; 
ind  to  this  end,  have  Egen  and  Ideler 
irst  contributed  any  thing  of  importance. 
I.  W,  Hitter  also  has  already,  in  the  I6lh 
'o\.  of  Gilbert's  Annals,  explained  the  me- 
eoric  fires,  together  with  the  aurora  bo- 
ealis  and  the  electrical  developments  of 
the  storm,  as  telluric  phenomena,  and  has 
assumed  periods  of  from  9  to  10  years  wilb> 
in  which  the  activity  of  these  atmospheric 
processes  rises  to  its  height  and  abates 
again.  Among  the  Italians,  Belani  affirmed 
the  atmospheric  origin  of  falling  stars, 
whilst  he  explained  them  to  be  inflammable 
gases,  dispersed  in  streaks  through  the  up- 
per air  (Giornale  di  Fisica  in  Froriep's  No- 
tices, V.  246).  Meyer,  in  Schweiger  s  Jour- 
nal (Bd.  XII.  p.  4.12),  made  the  very  inter- 
esting remark,  that  the  greater  number  of 
id  fireballs  occur  at  the 
n  (seen  from  the  sun)  ia 
se,  consequently  in  the 
lally  when  she  is  in  one 
he  is  very  far  from  hold- 
la  proceed  from  the 
the  contrary,  in  (heir 
irigin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer Lslande  has  maintained  that  meteor- 
ic stones  are  really  ejected  from  volcanoes  in 
the  moon  (moon-stones).  Benzenberg  has 
affirmed  the  same,  in  a  treatise  published  at 
Bonn  in  183i,  aad  very  recently,  too,  the 
great  and  highly  respectable  chemist  Ber- 
zelius  boa  thrown  out  this  view  (Pogg«n- 
dorf  >3  Annals,  Bd.  33).  He  has  subjected 
the  meteoric  stones  to  most  careful  chemi- 
cal analysis,  and  distinguished  two  principal 
species  of  stones  which  are  not  found  ua 
our  globe,  and  which  he  thinks  can  be  con- 
sidered nothing  but  stones  ejected  from 
two  diflerent  lunar  volcanoes.  But  iude- 
pendenily  of  the  fact,  that  the  crystalline 
structure  of  the  meteoric  stones,  the  re- 
markable triple  crossings  observed  in  them 
(the  so-called  VVidmanoic  figures)  and  the 
absence  of  nil  scoria  (except  on  the  surface) 
appear  not  to  indicate  a  vulcanic  origin, 
Chlailoi  has  triumphantly  shown,  that  a 
stone  (ailing  from  the  moon  to  the  earth, 
must  come  to  us  with  the  velocity  of  35,000 
feet  in  a  second,  whilst  this  far  exceeds 
that  of  fireballs  and  falling  stars.  Finally, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  stone  falling 
down  from  the  moon  could  remain  sta- 
tionary in   the  air  for    seconds  and  miu- 
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M«8,  then  proceed  on  ite  way,  and  mount 
up  agBia  in  a  curved  course  ;  all  which  ha« 
been  observed  in  fireballs.  If  at  het  the 
view  of  Berzelius  should  ever  be  confirmed, 
ve  should  with  justice  complain  of  our 
treacherous  satellite  moon,  for  having  been 
shooting  at  us,  incessantly,  for  thousands  of 
years,  out  of  her  two  volcanic  craters,  as 
out  of  a  pair  of  huge  cannons,  the  almost 
iDBumerable  meteoric  stones  already  enu- 
merated by  Chladiii. 

Cbladoi  and  Bergmann  (independently  of 
him  and  almost  at  the  same  time)  were  the 
first  to  assert  the  cosmic  origin  of  fire- 
meteors.  Chladni  believes  that  they  come 
from  parts  of  space  in  the  solar  system, 
where  our  earth  exercises  bo  attractive 
power,  foreign  bodies  from  a  distance  great- 
er than  that  of  our  planets,  and  that  ihey 
may  be  first  ignited  by  friction  on  the  cir- 
eDrnference  of  oor  atmosphere.  Now  it  was 
of  importaoceto  compare  these  new-comers 
of  out  solar  system  with  those  already 
koowB.  Tbey  were  entirely  too  insignifi- 
cant io  size  to  be  considered  planets.  Noi 
conld  any  well  venture,  at  first,  to  regard 
them  as  comets  revolving  round  the  sun.  It 
ms  conjectured  that  they  might,  although 
sweeping  far  away  beyond  us  in  spoce, 
nererthetess  be  connected  with  the  earth, 
sad  related  to  it  as  comets  to  the  sun.  Zacb 
calls  them  earth-comets;  Farey,  very  small 
satellites  of  the  earth. 

The  circumspect  and  cautious  experi- 
nenter  Von  Hofi*,  after  all  the  experience 
bitherto  possessed,  found  no  reason  to  as' 
sign  these  small  bodies  to  any  one  of  the 
larger  of  our  solar  system,  either  to  the 
Of  to  the  earth,  nor  to  subordinate  them 
exclusively  to  any  one.  He  says(Poggen 
dorf'a  AdobIs,  Bd.  36),  that  they  become 
igaited  by  a  kind  of  gaseous  matter,  which 
is  diffused  abroad  amid  the  heavenly  bodies, 
without  belonging  to  the  atmosphere  of  one 
ar  aootber  ;  which,  however,  coming  in 
contact  with  oor  earth  in  its  course  round 
the  sun,  is  then  first  formed  by  a  pbysico- 
ebemical  process  into  a  mass  (hence  the 
internal  crystalline  structure),  and  becomes 
immediately  enkindled  (hence  the  vitrified 
tnrface  of  the  meteoric  atones).  The  Ne- 
apolitan savant  Capocci,  however,  goes  a 
litde  farther  in  this  view.  He  makes  fire- 
balls and  falling  stars  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  comets,  and  holds  the  opinion, 
that  both  are  originated  out  of  this  primi- 
tive matter,  or  out  of  the  atoms  diffused 
■Bid  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  indeed  by 
means  of  the  attraction  of  these  bodies- 
The  smaller  formations  of  this  kind,  fire- 
balls and  shooting  stars,  yield  to  the  power 
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of  attraction,  and  fall  down  upon  the  plan- 
ets: the  comets,  on  the  other  hand,  sweep 
on  freely  stnong  the  planets,  and  follow  only 
the  attraction  of  the  sun-  This  primary 
matter,  or  the  aggregate  of  atoms,  out  of 
which  fire-meteors  and  comets  are  formed, 
be  distributed  through  the  solar  sys- 
tem in  certain  magnetic  currents,  io  such 
manner  that  the  earth  in  its  annual  course 
contact  with  it  only  on  partic- 
ular days ;  and  these  are  tbe  days  or  nights, 
on  which  the  meteors  are  seen  in  such 
numbers  (Echo  du  Monde  savant,  26 
Aup.  1840.) 

Professor  Wildt  went  still  farther,  who 
even  represented  fireballs  and  falling  stars 
as  small  planets-  He  calls  them  (in  Voigt's 
Magazine,  Bd.  9,  p.  40S,)  remains  of  a  ehac 
tered  planet.  As  already  the  four  asteroids, 
by  the  peculiar  combination  of  their  path?, 
lead  us  to  consider  them  as  fragments  of  a 
single  larger  planet,  which  perhaps  former- 
ly occupied  that  tpaoe  alone,  in  which  we 
now  find  them,  so  may  the  fireballs  and  fall- 
ing stars  he  looked  opon  only  as  remains, 
complements,  even  as  a  gleaning,  of  the  Inst 
and  least  remains  of  that  shattered  planet. 
Olbers,  on  the  contrary,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, was  inclined  to  regard  fireballs  as 
comets  of  a  diminished  scale,  and  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  as  if  an  immense  host  of  them 
revolves  regularly  around  the  sun  and 
reaches  the  plain  of  the  earth's  orbit  in 
that  part  through  which  it  annunlly  passes 
from  the  10th  to  the  Hih  of  November. 
If  the  earth  also  meets  snch  hosts  of  falling 
stars  on  other  days,  then  it  may  be  that 
there  are  several  of  them,  which  further 
investigation  may  prove.  (Schumacher's 
Jahrbuch  of  1837,  p.  60.) 

It  is  evident  how  entire  and  irreconcil- 
able is  the  opposition  between  tbe  purely 
cosmic  and  the  purely  atmospheric  hypo- 
theses. On  the  one  hand,  the  fire-meteqrs 
are  taken  to  be  substantial  comets,  or  per- 
haps planetary  bodies,  which,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  earth,  yield  only  to  the 
greater  attraction  of  the  sun ;  on  the  other, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  more  vapors,  which 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth  and  are  discharged 
tvith  an  appearance  of  lightning,  conse- 
quently something  infinitely  smaller.  The 
advocates  of  the  atmospheric  doctrine  say, 
with  Sbakspeare: 

IS  the  water  has, 

And  yet,  incongruous  as  the  two  hypo- 
theses  are,  we  feel  compelled  by  the  real 
circumstances,  to  attcmpt^^o 
lion. 
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Biot,  v/ho  pays  special  atlendon  to  the 
zodiacal  light,  is  in  some  degree  opposed 
to  those  who,  like  Idelei  and  Hitter,  attach 
particulHr  weight  to  the  aurora  borealia 
Whilst  the  latter  rise  with  the  aurora  from 
the  earth,  the  former  descends  with  the  zo- 
diacal tig;ht  from  the  sun.  Although  Biot 
maintains  the  cosmic  hopothesis,  and  ex- 
plains  the  Gre-meteors  as  a  meteoric  cloud 
Lull  of  little  cotnetary  and  planetary  bodies, 
which  revolve  round  iha  sun,  yet  he  gfives 
to  the  earth  a  certain  influence  over  these 
bodies,  since  he  assumes,  that  the  focce 
wiih  which  the  earth  strikes  that  cloud, 
when  they  meet,  causes  many  of  these  lit- 
tle bodies  to  be  violently  separated  from  it, 
which  then  fall  down  to  us.  (Poggendorf '■ 
Annals,  Bd.  !i9.) 

Wo  here  firmly  hold  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  northern  and  zodiacal  lights  and 
the  meteors^  If  it  be  the  most  difficult 
point  of  the  inquiry,  yet  it  is  probably  also 
the  most  important.  The  northern  light 
streams  forth  from  the  pole  of  the  esrth, 
the  zodiacal  from  the  equator  of  the  son. 
Do  they  perhaps  both  extend  out  so  far  that 
tbev  may  meet  1 

"the  northern  liftht  certainly  throws  out 
its  beams  to  a  very  great  distance.  Han- 
steen  believes  that  it  shines  only  beyond 
the  circumference  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
fiery  pillars,  which  it  erects  from  the  pole 
to  our  zenith,  and  the  auroral  crowns  which 
it  forma,  certainly  rise  very  high.  Above 
all,  we  must  not  attach  too  tittle  moment 
to  the  radius,  within  wliich  the  globe  ex- 
erts physical  effects  (not  merely  tha  me- 
ehanical  of  gravitation).  A  body  of  more 
than  1700  miles  diameter  has  the  power  to 
extend  its  inSuence  proportionately  by 
means  of  its  exhalations  and  magnetic  ear- 
rents,  or  even  to  attract  to  itself,  within  a 
wide  cireumferenoe,  the  fine  particles  it 
meets  in  its  path,  and,  in  its  forward  move- 
ment, to  magnetize,  electrify,  and  galvan- 
ize them,  i.e., to  call  out,  in  its  light,  explo- 
sions and  even  organic  developments, 
thoDgh  they  be  but  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  of  a  far  more  raya- 
teriouB  nature,  and   much  less  accuvately 
observed  than  the  northern.    It  is  known, 
however,  that  it  always  rises  in  a  red  pil- 
lar from  the  sun's  equator,  and  is  seen 
in    the  morning,  preceding  the   snn, 
the  evening,  following  it.     This  pillar 
sumes  a  pyramidal  form,  it  is  said,  and  c 
sists  of  etheror  of  some  fine  gaseous  matter 
or  other,  which  the  snn  carries  along  with 
it  in  its  revolution  around  its  axis  m  *'■- 
plain  of  its  equator.     1  must,  however,  < 
fcBsthat  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortone 
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to  witness  this  pointed  pyramid.  Inerer 
have  seen  the  zodiacal  light  otherwise  than 
an  inverted  pyramid,  the  shaft  opening 
itwards,  like  the  so-called  water-drawing 
of  the  sun.  This  depends  probably  only  on 
the  size  of  tba  appearance,  or  the  length  of 
the  lumiaout  pillar.  If  we  think  of  it  only 
I  ether-disk  of  smell  diameter  adjoined 
ilarly  to  the  sun's  equator,  then  we  mast 
necessarily  see  it  in  profile,  as  a  pointed 
cone.  If,  however,  we  conceive  of  this 
disk  as  very  widely  extended,  reaching  al- 
most to  onrselves,  then  must  it  sppesr  to  aa 
IB  an  inverted  cone.  We  then  stand  near  to 
it,  as  to  an  avenue,  and  the  end  next  to  os 
seems  to  na  wider  than  that  which  is  loat 
the  perspective  distance. 
However  great  the  difieresee  between 
lis  luminous  appearance  connected  with 
le  snn's  eqoator  and  that  with  the  pole  of 
the  earth,  yet  is  there  much  that  is  similar 
between  the  zodiacal  and  northern  light. 
Both  are  ruddy  glows  on  our  horizon,  of 
about  the  same  intensity- — they  appear  to 
consist  of  the  same  fine  material,  or  to  cast 
the  ssme  reflexions,  whether  the  light- 
come  from  the  sun  or  from  the  luminoas 
pole  of  the  earth.  They  both  seem  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  ether,  of  a  thin  primi- 
tive matter  diffused  amidst  the  heavenly 
bodtes.  Were  this  so,  then  this  ether 
would  he  considered  a  leader  of  the  phya* 
ical  efiects  interposed  between  the  aan 
snd  us,  and  as  well  the  northern  as  the 
zodiacal  light  would  be,  in  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  viiible  signs  of  sneh  a  far-reach- 
ing  efficacy.  Between  these  two  there  oc- 
cur other  phenomena  of  light,  which  aro 
neither  northern  nor  zodiacal  lights,  but 
similar  to  both,  and  have  sometimes  appear- 
ed preeisely  on  the  critical  meteoric  days. 
Of  thia  sort  was  that  remarkable  redness 
which,  on  the  29th  of  July  and  7th  of  Aug. 
1566,  dyed  the  sun  and  moon  with  purple  ) 
and  those  rainless  lightnings  which,  on  ths 
29th  of  July  and  9th  of  Aug.  1691,  filled  ths 
entire  horizon.  So  also  those  mysterions 
morning  and  evening-glows  which,  in  « 
very  unusual  manner,  preceded  the  rising  of 
the  sun  for  more  than  an  hour,  sod  succeed- 
ed his  setting  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Is  it  perhaps  possible  that  the  beams  of 
the  northern  and  of  the  zodiacal  light  are 
really  a  medium  through  which  the  primary 
and  subordinate  heavenly  bodies,  sun  and 
planet,  act  on  each  other  physically  \  The 
zodiacal  light  may  be  well  denominated 
the  hetiocomet,  as  the  polar  light  forms  ths 
geocomet.  In  the  comets  the  shining  is 
constant,  which  in  the  zodiacal  and  north* 
em  light  is  transitory. 


Jast  as  if,  now,  ell  theae  proper  and  im- 
juopec  comets  should  have  brought  forih 
igiin  amaller  ones  of  their  kind,  the  Gre- 
meteora  have  heen  conaidered  as  really  of  a 
eomelic  nature,  although  only  very  iaaigni- 
Scant  heavenly  bodiea.  It  ia  a  wonder  that 
there  baa  not  been  connected  %iih  ihia  the 
mythical  idea  of  children  from  the  mar- 
riage of  the  snn  and  planet. 

In  ■  very  surprising  manner,  there  appear 
ilm  00  the  sun,  beaidea  the  zodiacal  light, 
otber  strange  bodies,  precisely  as  fireballs 
ind  thooling  atus  appear  on  our  earth  to- 
lether  with  the  northern  light :  and  the  si- 
nilarity  of  the  two  appearances  tends  to  the 
coDelarioa  of  some  relationship  between 
tbem. 

We  have  above  adduced  instances  in 
vhich,  on  the  critical  days,  either  an  an* 
rora  took  the  place  of  the  falling  atati^  or 
both  bad  been  seen  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  or  even  both  si- 
maltaDeously  in  the  soma  country.  From 
Itis  it  would  seem  that  they  are  only  di6*er- 
nt  operations  of  one  primary  cause,  or  dif- 
ferent momenta  of  the  same  process  of  na- 
ture, or  interchangeably  the  complements 
of  each  other.  But  it  might  also  be  thought, 
that  they  have  proceeded  from  very  ditTer- 
eoE  causes  and  react  on  each  other  as  op- 
jmites.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  at 
least  be  doabted,  that  tiiey  stand  in  aome 
relation  to  one  another. 

It  is  found  however  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  also,  besides  the  zodiacal  light, 
which  seems  to  be  sMtlogous  to  our  aurora 
borealis,  other  bodies  are  met  with,  which 
ippear  to  correspond  with  our  fireballs  and 
blliag  stars,  and  ore,  perhapa,  even  identi- 
ul  with  them. 

Ermann  baa,  in  Poggendorf 's  Annals  (Bd. 
48,  p.  582),  ventured  the  bold  affirmation, 
that  a  host  of  falling  stars  encircles  the  sun 
ud  paases  fay  our  earth  twice  a  year  in  two 
divisions,  once,  to  wit,  by  night  in  Aagust 
ud  November,  and  a  second  time  by  day  in 
February  and  May.  He  infers  the  latter 
from  the  occurrence  of  very  irregular  ob- 
Kutations  of  the  sun  in  the  specified  spring 
monlba.  His  view  is  instructive,  altbongn 
bs  has  reckmied  the  periods  with  too  much 
liiste.  The  instancea  he  quotes  vary  much 
in  time.  In  120G,  the  Inst  of  February,  there 
ftcGurred  an  entirely  abnormal  obscuration 
of  the  aun  for  six  hours.  In  1545  the  days 
of  obscuration  were  from  the  23d  to  the 
aStb  of  April,  in  1706  the  12th  of  May.  The 
examples  also  are  much  too  few,  to  prove 
the  Spring-revolution  of  those  questionable 
heavenly  bodies.  But  the  occurrence  of 
bodies  ohacnring  the  bud,  of  which  we  have 
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not  a  trace  besides,  is  in  itself  interealing, 
independently  of  the  correct  or  erroneoua 
designation  of  periods,  and  doubtless  spe- 
cially so  in  respect  to  the  inquiry  before  us. 
Under  the  Emperor  Tiberius  there  was  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  obscuration  of  the  sua 
at  the  time  of  full  moon.  In  Gilbert's  An- 
nals (Bd.  59,  p.  88)  we  find  mention  of  many- 
mote  cases  of  unusual  darknesses — in  the 
years  537,  789,  when  darkness  ia  said  to 
have  continued  for  many  days;  and  in  lh» 

f'ear  1793,  when  a  long  body  passed  oblique- 
y  over  the  sun.  According  to  the  Museum 
of  Wonders,  ix.,  p.  429,  the  sun  was  obscur- 
ed throughont  tbe  day  in  New  England,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1798.  The  most  remarka- 
ble, but  also  most  questionable  case  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tbeatrum  Europieum,  Bd.  iv.,^ 
p.660.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1636,  at  Ehin- 
gen  in  Suabia,  the  sun  wma  observed  to  be 
all  obscured  except  a  very  slender  but  still 
visible  sickel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw 
off  a  multitude  of  block  balls,  which  were 
widely  dispersed  over  the  heavens,  and  were 
not  an  optical  illasioa  of  tbe  blinded  eye, 
but  evidently  cast  shadows  on  tbe  wall,  and 
fell  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets,  spread, 
out  on  the  earth  to  "  a  table's  breadth  vrith 
blue  sulphurous  flames  issuing  fioia  them. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  unallowable  to  doubt  lome  ' 
circumstances  of  these  facts  as  reported  to 
us  by  a  very  wonder-seeking  age  :  yet  aro 
they  not  altogether  without  reason. 

Afl  abnormal  obscurations  in  general,  so- 
also  have  distinctly-formed  bodies  been  ob- 
served passing  over  tbe  sun.  Dr.  Rostan 
saw  a  spindle-formed  body  pass  over  it, 
partly  obscuring  it.  We  find  the  same  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts  of  (he  Parisian  Academy 
of  1763.  Many  astronomers  have  occasion- 
ally seen  little  planet-like  bodies  course 
their  way  over  the  sun.  Must  these  singu- 
lar phenomena  be  taken  for  yet  nndiscover* 
ed  planets,  or  for  comet-like  meteors  1 
When  Lichtenberg's  brother  saw  a  small 
body  on  the  sun's  disk  for  three  hours; 
Scheutter  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Venua 
(of  which  a  satellite  has  sometimes  been 
sought)  just  three  hours;  Dangos  a  small 
round  spot  for  not  quite  two  hours,  etc.,  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  here  we  were  obliged 
rather  to  suppose  a  heavenly  body  pursuing 
its  slow  path,  than  an  immense  flaming  me- 
teor. Genuine  meteora,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  those  luminons  balls,  often  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  snn  (Comp. 
Poggendorf's  Annals,  Bd.  6,  p.  247),  and 
those  streaks  of  light,  which  Schroier  and 
other  astronomers  have  sometimes  seen 
gliding  over  the  field  of  vision  of  their  tele- 
scopes.    These  appearances  are  certainly 
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not  fllwavs  and  merely  to  be  looked  upon 
as  optical  illusions  and  reflections  or  parti' 
cles  of  dust  foDnd  in  the  telescope,  as  GObel 
in  Poggendorf's  Annals  (Bd.  ii)  nasumes. 
There  is,  however,  one  observation  more 
weighty  than  all  these,  which  has  hitherto 
lain  concealed  in  the  Breslau  Collections. 
It  is  there  reported  that.  Tor  three  days 
from  the  11th  to  the  13th  oT  November, 
1725,  "Just  at  mid-day  remarkable  maculic" 
were  seen  on  the  sun,  which  remained  no 
longer  than  the  time  named.  The  remarks 
are  not  or  meleors.  But  the  san-epots  just 
on  these  critical  November  days  must  be 
regarded  as  an  offset  for  the  meteors.  Their 
connection  is,  at  least  nPter  so  numerona 
witnesses  for  the  meteorological  impor- 
tance of  those  November-days,  undeniable. 
The  occurrence  of  unusual  stin-Bnots  at  this 
period  is  of  especial  weight,  because  it 
seems  to  prove  that  the  falling  stars,  which 
we  see  at  night,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases,  only  as  scaliercd  and  quickly-vanish- 
ing  tights,  are  interchanged  with  compact 
bodies,  which  by  day  are  able  to  obscure  the 
sun.  Are  the  two  phenomena  the  samel 
Are  they  perhaps  falling  stars  when  in  the 
aphelion  and  perigee,  opaque  bodies  when 
in  the  perihelion  and  apogee^  Does  this 
phenomenon  appear  to  us  in  one  year  near 
at  hand,  in  another  afar  oS'\  or  are  they 
two  distinct  phenomenal 

Perhaps  we  may  also  reckon  among  these 
mysterious  bodies  some  so-called  comets  of 
earlier  times,  which  were  strikingly  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  comets,  in  Lubi- 
niecii,  Hist.  Comet.,  under  the  year  1107, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  dark  comet,  of 
which  only  the  tail  was  luminous;  and  un- 
der 1200  a  round  tailless  comet  is  menlion- 
ed,  from  which  there  fell  Bulphuroos  stones 
offensive  to  the  smell.  The  comet  observ- 
ed by  Phranza  in  1490  passed  between  us 
and  the  moon,  and  covered  the  moon  with 
its  shadow.  A  comet  is  said  to  have  done 
the  same  in  I.'i40,  unless  indeed  the  latter 
has  been  wholly  confounded  with  the  for- 
mer. Recent  astronomers  are  accustomed 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  this  problemati- 
cal case.  But  if  astronomy  lets  it  go,  can- 
not meteorology  perhaps  take  it  upl  The 
celebrated  new  star,  which  shone  out  sud- 
denly in  the  brow  of  Cassiopeia  in  1572, 
and  indeed  precisely  on  the  critical  Novem- 
ber>days — for  Tycho  Krache  discovered  it 
on  the  11th  of  November — and  which  also 
betrayed  something  meteor-like  in  its 
wondrous  play  of  colors,  for  it  was  first 
pure  white,  thei^  yellow,  blue,  red,  an<* 
lasdy  green,  cannot  however  be  enumerated 
here,  because  it  kept  the  same  place  in  the 
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heavens  fourteen  months  in  eoceession,  and 
ihowed  no  parallax,  and  therefore  presuma- 
bly existed,  at  on  immense  distance  from 
i  beyond  the  solar  system. 
It  lies,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  cosmic  hypothesis  must 
seek  to  approach  nearer  to  a  tracing  out  of 
those  ambiguous  bodies,  which  have  been 
ibserved  partly  as  obscurations  of  the  sun, 
partly  aa  extraordinary  comets.    Especially 
is  there  need  to  recommend  observations  of 
the  sun  and  of  its  spots  on  the  critical  days 
id  a  careful  examination  of  the  old  desig- 
itioDS  of  comets,  the  ancient  meteorology 
al  tables,  and  particularly  of  the  ancient 
Chronicles,  in  which  there  is  contained  bo 
much  that  is  important,  but  which  has  hith- 
erto  received  so  little  attention,  and  out  of 
which  (here  is  yet  to  be  deduced  much  rich- 
ness of  facts,  confirmation  of  the  critical 
days,  etc.     Only  consider  all  that  the  Indus- 
rious  Chladni  has  collected,  exclusively  in 
■espect  to  meteoric  stones.     A  similar  col- 
ection  of  facts,  by  means  of  which  falling 
Iters,  abnormal  comets,  northern  and  zodi- 
acal lights,  and  other  similar  luminous  phe- 
nomena, as  well  as  obscurations  of  the  sun, 
they  have  been  witnessed  for  many  cen- 
ries  past,  should  be  brought  under  review, 
yet  a  desideratum  in  science. 
Perhaps  by  further  observations  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  result,  that  with  so  very  differ- 
pbenomena  a  far  more  complex  causa- 
lity must  also  be  adopted,  than  has  hitherto 
been  sought  for.     When,  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  exclusive  hypothesis,  we  draw  from 
certain  inexplicable  facts,  wbieh  cannot  yet 
bx  any  possibility  be  compassed,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  on  a  path,  which  leads  per- 
haps aside  from  the  truth.    Leave  the  aun 
out  of  the  game,  and  we  fail ;  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  efficacy  of  the  earth,  and  we 
fail  again.     May  not  then  very  different  ef- 
fects proceed  from  the  conflict  of  the  two 
with  the  ether  diffused  between  them  1  Ef- 
fects, which  might,  on  the  one  hand,  cor- 
respond more  with  the  supra-mundane,  on 
the  other  more  with  the  atmospheric  hypo- 
thesis 1 

Clusters  of  planets  move  in  the  plain  of 
the  sun's  equator,  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense, overpowering  influence  of  the  sun'a 
centrifugal  force,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis, 
over  the  whole  space,  in  which  the  planets 
revolve.  Unless  now,  all  the  primitive  mat- 
ter originally  present  in  this  space,  or 
which  is  perhaps  perpetually  generated 
anew  within  it  or  supplied  from  without, 
became  concentrated  and  absorbed  in  the 
sun,  the  planets  and  comets  ;  if  some  of  it 
is  yet  present,  sweeping  freely  like  a  vapor, 
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iboTe  anil  beneath  the  planetary  orbUa, 
then  will  it  probably,  at  least  in  part  and  by 
degrees,  in  itie  revolution  of  these  orbii,  be 
drairn  along  with  them;  and  could  we  see 
it,  this  vapor  revolving  with  them  would 
correspond  with  the  zodiflca)  light.  It  would 
alio  be  apprehensible,  that  it  intght,  at  least 
to  tome  extent,  run  together  and  form  new 
planetaryor  co me tary  bodies,  which  would 
thea  revolve  round  the  sun  ;  and  could  we 
fee  them,  they  would  either  obscure  the 
■an  by  day,  or  shine  by  night.  In  this  way 
might  the  sun  stand  related  to  the  meteors, 
of  which  we  speak. 

But  the  earth  has,  on  a  small  scale,  jnst 
the  same  centrifugal  motion  as  the  son.  It 
also  draws  into  the  plain  of  its  equator 
every  thing  it  meets  on  its  way,  that  is 
Tealcer  than  itself.  Its  atmosphere  comets 
in  contact  with  the  ether,  through  which  it 
passes.  Resistances,  reactions  may  take 
place  between  the  two,  or  comminglings. 
The  thinner  and  weaker  the  ether,  the  less 
severe  will  the  conflict  be  ;  there  will  per- 
haps only  be  flashes  emitted.  The  more 
concentrated  the  force  which  meets  the 
earth,  the  more  severe  will  the  conflict 
be,  and  explosions  will  occur.  Who  shall 
affirm  whence  always  comes  the  material 
requisite  for  the  processes  themselves  and 
their  precipitation  1  Whether  only  out  of 
the  ether,  which  the  earth  catches  up  on 
its  way  1  Whether  only  from  the  evapora- 
tion a  of  the  earth  itself  1  or  whether  from 
both  together — now  principally  from  these, 
then  fromthati  If,  however,  not  merely 
ether,  but  alao  soHd  bodies,  in  any  way 
whatever  formed  out  of  it,  like  small  pla- 
nets or  comets,  come  in  the  way  of  the 
earth,  they  also,  inasmuch  as  their  gravity 
is  moch  less,  must  be  forcibly  drawn  by  the 
cenlrifagal  motion  of  the  earth,  into  the  di- 
rection of  its  eqnator.  And  hence  it  seems 
to  be,  that  the  plentifnl  showers  of  falling 
stars,  which  hare  been  witnessed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  take  their  course  to- 
wards the  south.  But  it  does  not  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  these  falling 
stars  which  appear  to -us  are  the  same 
bodies  that  sometimea  obscure  the  sun  by 
day.  Even  if  large  trains  of  meteoric 
bodies  come  periodically  in  contact  with 
oar  earth's  orbit,  yet  there  may  perhaps  he 
an  essential  difference  between  those,  which 
approach  neat  to  us,  are  caught  up  and 
ignited  by  our  planet,  and  those  which  re- 
main at  a  distance  from  ns;  For  the  space 
between  na  and  the  sun  is  immense,  and 
very  diverse  bodies  may  be  formed  and 
move  therein.  Bodiea  of  very  different 
siieB  aod  qoalities  may  be  there  orgiuated 
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ind  according  to  the  degree  of  external 
force,  on  which  they  strike,  become  va* 
riously  modified  by  physical  and  chemical 
processes.  Between  fireballs  and  falling 
e  exists  a  difference  not  yet  ex- 
plained. Even  BO  between  the  meteoric 
les  which  fall  to  the  earth.  They  are 
il  or  stone,  of  two  principal  species; 
they  are  jelly,  paste  or  dust.  And  this 
dust  swarms  with  microscopic  organisms- 
far  yet  from  knowing  the  course  of 
!o  exactly,  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  these  organisms.  Through 
Ehrenherg'a  immorlal  discoveries  with  the 
microscope,  the  geography  of  organism  has 
been  widely  extended.  We  are  almost 
eady  to  believe  in  a  law  of  nature,  accord- 
ng  to  which  the  glorious  extension  of  the 
peciea  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size 
if  the  individual.  If  whole  mountains  con- 
sist of  only  ahales  of  ante-mundane  infuso- 
■f  every  drop  of  water  contains  thou- 
s  of  living  crcntures,  then  the  idea  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  far-fetched,  that  organisms 
may  be  formed  in  certain  regions  above 

A  portion  of  space,  whose  heterogeneous 
Qrms  vary  from  the  magnitude  of  a  body 
bscnfing  the  sun  to  the  microscopic  dimi- 
nutiveoess  of  the  prntococcus  in  the  red 
SDOw,  allows  not  itself  to  be  conquered  by 
hypothesis.  We  must  study  it  with  pa- 
nt and  toilsome  industry. 
We  must  yet  advert  to  one  circumstance, 
for  it  is  necessary  here  to  proceed  like  a 
lircumspect  general,  who,  on  coming  into 
an  unknown  country,  stations  his  viJettes 
in  all  directions.  Grant,  that  meteors  are 
of  cosmic  origin,  and  belonc,  like  com- 
ets, to  the  solar  system,  revolving  round 
the  sun  between  us  and  it,  then  must  the 
path  lie  either  between  that  of  Mercury  and 
the  sun,  oi  between  that  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, or  that  of  the  earth  and  Venus.  In 
either  case  must  the  two  inferior  planets 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  meteors,  at 
least  when  in  perigee.  Hence  it  seems  St, 
by  future  observations,  to  look  into  the  state 
of  these  planets,  as  well  as  of  the  moon, 
to  which  Moyer  has  already  directed  hia 
attention. 

From  all  hitherto  developed,  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  present  trea- 
tise is  not  to  be  expected.  It  could  only  be 
sought  in  an  hypothesis  at  the  expense  of 
sound  reason.  Science  here  does  not  yet 
see  into  the  clear  daylight,  but  only  into  a 
dusky  region,  fearfully  yet  beautifully  illu- 
minated by  manifold  and  mysieriousBtrokeB 
of  light. 


GOLDBUTTH  ■  ADBUItK. 


GOLDSMITH'S  AUBURN. 


Tns  county   of  LonfrfoTcl   contains  the 
birth-place   of  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  he  was 
born  at  Pallas,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1728.     The   village    of  PbIUb,    Pallice, 
Pallasmore,  about  two  miles  from  the  bit 
village  of  Balljrmahon,  is  now  a  collection 
of  mere  cabins ;  the  house  in  which  the 
poet  was  ushered  ioto  life  ha*  been  long 
since  levelled  with  th«  ground;  we  could 
discover  no  traces  of  it,  nor  could  we  pc 
ceive  in   the  neighborhood  any  objects 
which  the  poet  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  made  reference  in  after  life.     The 
village  of  Lissoy,  the 
"  Seac  of  hie  ^onlli,  wbea  every  iport  eould  please,' 

Is  in  Weatmeath  on  the  high  road  ti 
Edgeworthstown  to  Atblone,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  six  miles.  Here  ihe  child- 
ish and  boyish  days  of  the  poet  were  passed, 
and  here  his  brother — the  Rev.Henry  Gold, 
smith — continued  to  reside  after  his  father's 
death,  and  was  residing  when  the  poet  ded- 
icated to  him  his  poero  of  "The  Tra- 
veller." 

The  village  of  Lisaoy,  now  and  for  nearly 
a  century  known  as  Auburn,  stands  on  the 
BUnimit  of  a  hill.  We  left  our  car  to  ascend 
it,  previously,  however,  visiting  at  its  base 
"  the  busy  milt,"  the  wheel  of  which  is  still 
turned  by  the  water  of  a  small  rivulet,  con- 
verted how  and  then  by  rains  into  a  suffi- 
cient stream.  It  is  a  mere  country  cottage, 
tised  in  grinding  the  corn  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peasantry,  and  retains  many  tokens  of 
age.  Parts  of  the  machinery  are  no  douhi 
above  a  century  old,  and  probably  are  the 
very  same  that  left  their  impress  on  the 
poet's  memory.  As  we  advanced,  other  and 
more  convincing  testimony  was  afforded 
by  the  localities.  A  tall  and  slender  steeple, 
distant  a  mile,  perhaps,  even  to-day  indi- 
cates— 

"  Thedeoeni  chureb  that  tops  the  oelghborJoK  hin," 

and  is  seen  from  every  port  of  the  adjacent 
scenery.  To  the  right,  in  a  mioiatnre  dell, 
the  pond  exists ;  and  while  we  stood  upon 
its  bank,  as  if  to  confirm  the  testimony  of 
tradition,  we  heard  the  very  soands  which 
the  poet  describes,— 

"  The  noisy  geese  ihst  gabbled  o'er  the  pool." 

On  the  sQinmit  of  the  ascent,  close  beside 
the  Tillage  ale-house,  where  "nut-brown 
draughts  inspired"  a  heap  of  cemented 


Stones  points  out  the  site  of  "the  spreading 
tree,"— 


The  hawthorn  was  flonrishieg  within  ex- 
isting memories:  strengthened  and  sna- 
tained  by  this  rude  structure  aronnd  it — ■ 
plan  of  preserving  trees  very  comnton 
ihronghoat  the  district — but,  nnbappiJy, 
aboat  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
"  knocked  down  by  a  earl  "  laden  with  apple 
trees ;  one  of  them  struck  sgainst  the  ag^ed 
and  venerable  thorn  and  levelled  it  whh  the 
earth.  There  tt  remained  until,  bit  by  bit, 
it  was  removed  by  the  curious  as  relics; 
the  root,  however,  is  still  preserved  bjr  a 
gentleman  of  Athlone.  tOn  the  opposite 
side  sf  the  road,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  "  decent  public,"  is  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous sj'c  am  ore,  npon  which  now  hangs  the 
sign  of  "the  Pigeone."  Upon  conversing 
with  two  or  three  of  the  peasantry,  old  as 
well  as  yoeng,  we  fotind  they  did  not  recog- 
nise their  home  either  as  Liissoy  or  Auburn  ,- 
bat,  on  asking  them  plainly  how  they  called 
it,  we  were  answered,  "The  Pigeons,  to  be 
sure.".  Nevertheless,  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
reminded,  even  by  a  modem  successor  to 
the  "  spreading  tree,"  that  we  stood 


"  The  public"  differs  little  from  the  geoe- 
ratity  of  way>side  inns  in  Ireland.  The 
"  kitchen,"  if  so  we  most  term  the  apart- 
ment first  entered,  contained  the  usual  fur- 
niture :  a  deal  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  "  aet- 
lle,"  and  the  potato  pot  beside  the  bob, 
adjacent  to  which  were  a  couple  of  bossea, 
or  rush  seats.  There  was  a  parlor  adjoin- 
ing,  and  a  floor  above  ;  but  we  may  quote 
and  apply,  literally,  a  passage  from  the 
"  Deserted  Village :" — 

'TmaglDation  fondly  stoow:  lo  trsee 

Tbe  parlor  splendor  of  ibit  f$Mire  place ; 

The  wbiiewash'd  walV,  Ike  nicely  sanded  fioor, 

Tbe  TSfLish'd  clock  that  dick'd  behind  the  door''— 

objects  that,  we  suspect,  never  existed  at 
any  period,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  beingas  foreign  to  the  loeality  as  '*  tbe 
nightingale,"  to  which  be  alludes  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage — a  bird  unknowii  in  Ire- 
land. The  old  inn,  however,  was  remored 
long  ago ;  and  the  present  building,  althongfc 
sufficiently  "  decent,"  gave  ample  evidence 
that  it  was  not  "a  house  of  call." 

The  remains  of  the  Parsonage  Home 
stand  about  a  hundred  yarda  from  "The 
Pigeons."  It  is  a  complete  rain.  The  roof 
feU  about  twenty-five  years  ^o,  if  oir  t»- 
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fonDant,  k  neigfa boring  peasant,  stated 
correctly  ;  it  mis  always  thatched,  accord- 
Mf  to  kis  account,  and  up  to  that  period  "  a 
mtlemsn  hnd  lived  in  il."  It  must  have 
been  a  "  modest  mansion"  of  no  great  size. 
Al  the  back  of  the  building  tfae  remains  of 
■n  orchard  are  still  clearly  discernible ; 
there  are  no  "e^arden  flowers"  "growing 
vild"  about  it;  but  thereextBta"arew  torn 
Arabs,"  that  evea  now  "  disclose"  the  place 
vfaere 

"The  Tillage  preacher's  modest  maoaiou  rose." 

Goldamith  left  the  neighborhood  of  Lis- 
ioy  for  a  school  at  Athlone,  end  aubse- 
qaently  for  another  at  Edgeworthstown, 
Siom  which  he  removed  to  tne  University. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  pic- 
tared  "  Sweet  Auburn"  aa  a  "  deserted"  vil- 
lage remain  in  almost  total  obscniity.  If 
bis  picture  was  in  any  degree  drawn  from 
bets,  they  were,  in  all  likelihood,  ns  slender 
uth«  materialawhicb  famished  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  aurrounded  by  all  the 
charms  which  poetry  can  derive  from  in- 
rentiou.  Some  acanty  records,  indeed, 
exist  to  show  that  about  the  year  1738  there 
vas  a  partial  *'  clearing"  of  an  adjoining 
ditfrict — 

■'Amidslthy  boughs  tbe  tyrant  baud  tsse 

aad  thia  oirenmstance  might  have  been 
aariied  by  some  touching  episodes  which 
left  a  a4r«H)g  impress  npon  the  poet's  mind  ; 
bvt  the  poem  bears  ample  evidence  that, 
though  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  there 
bad  beoo  stamped  upon  his  memory,  and 
had  been  subsequently  called  into  reauisi- 
tioD,  it  is  BO  essentially  English  in  all  its 
leading  characteristics — scarcely  one  of  thi 
persons  introduced,  the  incidents  recorded, 
or  the  objects  described,  being  in  any  de- 
free  Irirti — the  STOKY  mirst  be  either  as- 
signed to  some  other  locality,  or  traced 
entirety  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  poet, 
—Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalPt  Irtland. 


IM 


the  foUowing  dialogue,  which  has  been 
written  and  forwarded  to  us  by  an  inge- 
nious correspondent,  whose  good  sense 
shines  through  the  rude  versification  of  the 
piece : 

Scene— A  CoUagt. 
Richard  llVarlo*  slanding  waiehlnf;   Che   rain, 
which  ia  falling  la  lorreni.i  j  liis  wlfa  Mollf,  wiih 
her  chlldrea,  are  near  Ihe  fire  preparini;  supper. 

I  (pti  ihee  what,  Richard— 'li^  belter  for  tbee. 
To  be  tlajHa  at  hame  wilh  Ihe  yonnf;  ans  an  mc, 
Thau  be  itwsj'iDl  abaut,  a  preachin  an  lalkin, 
Far  dwDhosweM  as  Dtnchaitihc  dead  in  their  cofRn, 
10  mayke  ibiio  ihiags  right  that  thou  safest  be 

Sbonld'al  Ihee  eUver^su  talk  all  ibeKviadsr  long: 
D'7B  think  ihem  great  folks  wilh  their  beads  full  ar 

larningl 
Cant  kip3  ihem  an  os  from  all  trouble  and  harmia  1 


ThairallTe<i  they  will  kip,  iltares  no  doabt  av  U, 

Molly, 
An  leave  ns  to  starve ;  ra  ihev  can  be  jolly.^ 
They'll  say  we're  well  fid  on  trelawoysan  salt, 
AniCweeumplBlns.  whv,  'ti«webe  in  fault  j 
They  will  jclveusihe  he'ttBoftheburdea  to  bear, 
Wkiltil  ihair  awn  lathyT  shoaldeis  be  free  frook  a 


I  some  thioga,  't  « 


MOLLT  AND  RICHARD'S  DIALOGUE. 

Trom  Chunben's  Gdlnburgh  JdutdkI. 

Ix  a  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  chiefly  along 
the  coasts,  inhabited  by  the  desceniants  of 
Flemish  settlers,  and  sometimes  called' 
"Little  England  beyond  Wales,"  a  peculiar 
dialect  is  spoken,  seemingly  allied  to  the 
IfOwland  Scotch,  and  what  prevails  in  the 
•ndiwutem  English  eoanties.  As  a  spe- 
cinep  oi  this  fonn  of  speech,  we  present 


If  some  was  mors  like  'urn  i 

beuer ; 

Let  each  pay  hi*  debts,  sa  ware  Is  the  debtor  1 
D'ya  niods  that  new  coit^e  so  heifhty>  an  eleanel 
Not  a  neaieror  nicer  once  iv.nr  iras  sin, 
An  now  ■  '.sio  as  unkidlt  aa  Diilcid  can  b? ; 
Tberepoor  Pei^gy  sits  lone,  like  an  owl  on  S  tree, 
For  hcc  children  be  STivlinlS  an  survin  lo  dcaib, 
Whilst   their  feylliar   be  wailia  bin   lime  an  his 

breath. 

Thare's  somethtn  like  reasin  in  what  ya  do  saay, 
Bni  then  if  ya'd  heard  Billy  Williams  lo-daay, 
As  cnte  as  e  lawyer,  a  tonld  ns  Ihe  waay. 
If  we  would  bat  jouinis  to  mayke  maisiters  to  pay 
A  nalion  gocxl  price  for  the  work  that  we  do, 
Thay'd  look  demll  for  a  bit,  but  main  raihclB  tliay'd 

came  10 ; 
"  For,"  says  lie,  " 

from  yon  1 
'T)9  kltlK  tbey  would  be  at  Ihe  spaide  oril 
An  DO  bread  can  be  ^i.  without  ming  ai 
An  Ifthay  would  live,  ibay  mual  pay  an.lhey  pleaM; 
Then  we  shoald  ba^e  plenty  av  all  that  we  wanted, 
Oar  children  be  Gd,  an  uofeai  ofbelncranied.''i7, 

MOLLY. 
Why,  Richard,  ibou'rl  leeslDf  thy  slnces,  yin^eed. 
To  be  listnln  lo  him,  an  the  Iraib  a  oan  plead  I 
Didaivar  do  auT  thing  good  In  his  life, 
For  hi»self,  or  his  childarn,  or  poor  sickly  wife! 
Whoatoresheknawedhin,  wa»as  hearty  a  crawtnr 
As  trar  broke  bread,  an  the  lovinesi  daughter  t 
The  people  used  stop  lo  nee  Sail  an  her  feythat 
A  gwayta  to  church  so  happy  ineather: 
Theauld  man  so  shouk.lSso  tidy,  an  clean; 
An  a  smarter  than  Sally  whare  conid  tharebesttil 
'Twas  a  black  day  for  both  when  BUiy  com'd  back, 
With  his  ramasslnlB  stories,  eo  glib  with  hU  clack. 
That  nawihlu  the  nalghbors  could  say,  her  'Id  per-  ' 

That  a  still  was  the  same,  and  aot  changed  agrlnchn 
shads, 


1  ihej  live  wiihont  'sistance 
le  pleugb — 


coaquBST  »r  iibbku,  bto. 


bors, 

And  now  a  irouldluro  honest  nieo  from  (hair  labon! 
If  I  could  come  ai  him,  Md  "call  him  lo  rags;" 
T'oihar  day  a  w«!>  myia,  so  "  conk^s  in  his  brags," 
Thai  he  coutd  do  more  with  his  fiddle  bd  Me 
Thau  ten  parsons  an  more  vilh  iheir  prayers  all  thair 

life; 
Ad  thoa,  ihat  wast  alwajr-KitindaTtome, 
As  good  an  ns  quial  as  man  Ivar  could  be. 
To  be  'ticed  by  a  M:riaiigin,3G  white  lizzard  fella«.27 

Bladr,!!^  tiMy,  kboa'li  beat  him  in  ulkiog  qniat 

bollaw ; 
An  bni  ihai  I  ptomlaed,  I'ld  sure  lobe  (hare, 
Iwoaldi^atiiijrseirdcVD  to  ihisROUirfasf  chaii: 
Why,  sure  it  is  raining  as  hilding^a  as  ivar  1 

Ah  ihouoan'sibe  Itapsin  ihree  miles  in  such  wealhar, 
An  lea»e  Ihis  snug  fire !  coOie,  doffthy  besi jeckit, 
Aq  iBSie  my  good  porridge,  with  someai  to  deck  ii, 
Thai'ill  BSfTe  ns  foraowIM  fur  many  a  day— 
'Tis  a  prisaD  our  Jiuoy  had  given  lo  pav 
Fur  winding  ^^omeyem  that  was  snaffled3l  so  bad, 
Thni  missis  was  sayin  no  one  could  be  had 
Wilh  pashaucelo  clear  it;  hut  Jiimy  beln  by, 
Sbe  aied  her  lo  leaveSa  her  just  have  ii  to  try  ; 
She's  a  clivar  young  maid,  an  lakes  after  thee, 
Thou  «asl  ivar  a  deal  longer-headed  than  me ; 
She  ra»or!33  thee,  loo,  in  the  Lurn  av  the  eye  ; 
D'ye  mind  'iwas  Ihy  eyes  I  firsl  fancied  ihee  by  1 

RicauRD,  looking  aul — 
Well,  Molly,  I  tbinWs  iwioaaa*  searvr*  lo-nighl, 
I  shall  leave  Billy  Williams  to  fight  his  awn  fight. 
An  if  1  bad  ta'eu.  as  ihey  calls  it,  ihe  chair, 
rid  have  bin  '■  like  a  sow  in  a  saddle  up  thate." 
Yis,  yis.     1  do  say  it  is  always  much  better 
To  ihink,  an  ya'il  come  to  Ihe  rights  of  the  matler. 

Ay,  I  knaw'd  when  ya'ld  think  "  all  by  leasure*"*  a 

bii, 
Ya'ld  sartanly  gife  llie  right  nail  the  right  hi) ; 
1  bares  many  will  bend  lite  a  liliahS^  young  boogh, 
An  bui  few  will,  like  thee, be  true  ihrou  an  throu  ; 
Thay'll  awhile  keep  lo  rigbl,  then  be   limpted  to 

An  go  crawlia'  in  mud  like  a  youDg  culty-eval  j38 

But  ibou  an  Ihe  saame  as  ihoii  ivar  hast  bin, 

An  I  wouldoa  change  thee  to  be  mayde  a  true  qneen. 


1  Going,      a  Dispute.      3  Keep.     1  Jojons,  joiial. 

6  Barley-meal  boiled  In  waier.         6  Weiglii. 

r  Strong.         8  Remember.       »  Pleasant,  cbeerfDl 

10  (i  is.        II  Miserable,  wobcgone. 

la  perishing  from  told.  13  Join.  "  Sulky. 

IS  Early.  '*  Awkward.  it  Stunted. 

te  Hale,  hearty.  '»  Wandering. 

»  The  least  pan  of  any  thing.        21  Mischlevona. 

!2  Continually  finding  lauli.        «3  auarreliing. 

M  Insulting  abusively.  ^6  pert,  impudent. 

SS  Vagabondizing.  2?  White-livered. 

ffl  By  our  lady.  ^  Pouring  heavily. 

»  Any  tbing  eaten  with  bread  or  potatoes— as  butter, 

meat,  &c.  31  Entangled.  as  Allow, 

n  Resembles.      W  U  will  not,      3S  Clear,  applied  lo 

the  weal  her  only,  as  "  the  scarvlng  shower,"  Olc. 
K  Slowly.  ^  Liatonk 

uCntij.smalli  cully-evat,a  small  liiard. 


CONaDEST  OP  SIBERIA,  AND  HISTORY 
OF  TRANSACTIONS  BETW^IN  RUSSiA 
AND  CHINA. 

From  the  LJtanrj  Quella. 

Conquest  cf  Siberia^  and  the  Hiatory  of  dke 
Traruactiont,  tt'ars.  Commerce,  Src-,  Src~, 
carried  on  between  Rutn'a  and  China,  Jrom 
the  eariitat  Period.  Tranalated  fToin  the 
Bussian  of  G.  F.  Mollcr,  Historiographer 
of  Russia,  and  of  P.  S.  Pallas,  M.  D., 
F.K.S.,  ate.     Pp.  1S6. 

Fos  this  timely  pamphlet,  applicable  to 
several  of  the  moat  intereatiii)!  comtnercial 
topics  of  the  day,  both  m  regards  Russia 
and  China,  we  are,  we  believe,  indebted  to 
the  Chevalier  Dillon,  the  enterpriaing  dis- 
coverer of  the  relics  of  La  Fcyrouse.     It  is 

ithout  a  publisher's  name;  but  we  pre- 
mime  and  hope  it  is  not  confined  to  private 
piesentations  ;  for  ila  contents  are  of  veiy 
general  utility,  and  relate  to  circumstaoce* 
of  trade  which  ought  to  be  publicly  known. 

After  describing  the  earliest  intercourse 
which  existed  between  Russia  and  China, 
M.  Mnller  (well  iranidated  and  edited  by  M. 
Dillon)  comes  down  to  the  status  quo  of 
Kiachta,  the  frontier  town  of  Siberia,  and 
Maitmntschin,  the  adjoining  frontier  town 
of  the  Chinese,  at  which  it  was  agreed,  by 
a  treaty,  14  June,  17-28,  that  the  barter  of 
the  two  countries  should  be  carried  on. 
Another  place  was  also  appointed,  Zaro- 
cbaitu  ;  but  its  traffic  has  never  grown  into 
any  consequence,  and  the  great  exchange 
of  commodities  hsB  been  conlioed  to  Kiachta 
and  Maitmatachin.    And  here  we  are  told : 

"One  innovation  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  toChina,  which  has  been  introduofd  ainca 
the  accession  of  the  present  empreaw,  Catherine 
1 1.,  deaervea  to  bo  mentioned  in  this  place.  Since 
the  year  1755  no  caravans  have  been  sent  to  Pe> 
kin.  Their  firM  diaconlin nance  was  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  (lie  'wo  courts  of  Pe- 
tersburg ami  Pekin,  in  1759.  Tiieir  dlsuie,  after 
the  rcconiiiliation  had  taken  place,  arofc  from  the 
following  circumitancea.  The  exportation  and  im- 
portation of  many  principal  commoditiep,  particu- 
larly the  moat  valuable  for*,  were  formerly  prohibited 
to  individuals,  and  solely  appropriated  to  caravans 
beloiiffing  to  the  crown.  By  these  reetrictions 
tlio  Ruaaian  trade  to  China  was  greatly  tackled 
and  circumscribed.  The  empress  (who,  amidst 
inauy  excellent  rpguktioiis  which  cliaracteriie  her 
reign,  haa  shown  heraclf  iovariably  attentive  to 
the  improvement  of  iha  Russian  commerce)  abol- 
ished, in  1762,  the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  and 
renounced  in  favor  of  lier  subj.'cts  the  esclusive 
privilege  which  tlie  crown  enjoyed  of  sending  cara- 
vans to  Pekin.  By  these  conceseionn  the  profits 
of  the  trade  have  been  considerably  increased ; 
the  great  expanse,  bacard,  and  delay,  of  trangpcnt- 
ing  Uie  merchandise  occasionally  frOrn  tbe  f(n.Usra 


oonqmn  op  sibebu,  btc. 
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of  SUwrii  to  Pekio  hu  bMo  retrciiclwd ;  ud  Ei- 
Kfata  k  now  randered  tke  c<atr«  of  ttae  RuMJan 
Mid  Cbioeoe  coaiueroe." 

Fallas'a  account  of  KiachtR,  and  tli«  re* 
gions  around,  is  quoted  ia  so  far  as  it  throws 
Y\ght  upon  the  main  subject ;  and  from  it  we 
Inni  that  "this  settlement  is  but  indiffer- 
sstlf  provided  with  water,  both  in  qonlity 
sad  quuitkjr ;  for  although  the  brook  Ki- 
■ehta  is  damnied  up  ss  it  nows  by  the  fort- 
r«iir,  yet  it  is  so  shallow  in  summer,  that, 
nalesB  after  heavy  rains,  it  is  scarcely  auffi- 
cieot  to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Its  stream 
is  troubled  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
iprin^  which  ris«  in  the  neighborhood  are 
either  foul  or  brackish  ;  from  these  circilm- 
H«Bces,tbe  prineipal  inhabitants  a/e  obliged 
to  send  for  water  from  a  spring  in  the  Uhi- 
Bese  district.  The  soil  of  the  adjacent 
NWDtry  is  mostly  sand  or  rock,  and  ex- 
Iremely  barren.  If  the  frontiers  of  Rus«ia 
eitended  about  nine  versts  more  south  to  the 
rirolet  of  Bara,  the  iababitants  of  Kiachta 
VMild  thea  enjoy  good  water,  a  fruitful 
Mil,  and  plenty  of  fiao,  all  which  adraotages 
are  at  preseat  confined  to  the  Cbineee." 

And  farther  of  this  cunning  people  : 

"The  most  elevited  of  ihe  nranntsins  that  sur- 
nnsd  the  ralley  of  Kischta,  and  which  is  oailed 
^tim  MoDfcols  Burgulhii,  ctiianMnds  the  RussisD 
u  well  as  the  Chinese  town ;  for  this  reason,  the 
CbiMae,  at  the  concluBion  of  ths  last  trontict 
intxj,  demanded  the  cessicin  of  this  mountain, 
isiler  the  pretext  that  some  of  thtir  deified  ancis- 
>m  were  buried  upon  ita  summit.  The  Ruesians 
pre  way  to  their  request,  and  suffered  the  hound- 
uy  to  be  brought  back  to  the  north  side  of  the 
MontaiD."* 

With  respect  to  the  interchange  of 
goods: 

'Hie  merchants  of  Maitmatschin  come  from 
the  iMrthern  provinces  of  China,  chie6y  from  Fe. 
Us,  Nankin,  Sandchue,  and  other  principal  towns. 

•  AUboagh  nuooDQeoted  viib  trade,  (be  [bllowiug 
paniGDlftri  may  be  repealed  si  pous»ing  another 
Kn  or  iiUrTtil  In  a  Mongol  lempls  of  several 
■ill),  berore  Iheni  "  there  are  tables  or  Bltars  on 
vUeb  eakei,  paiirjr,  diled  fiuit,  and  fletfa  are 
pUced  on  fotiiTal  and  prayer  days)  on  patlieular 
McuioTU  even  whole  caroogeea  of  Uioep  ate  offered 
"p.  Tapen  and  laiupi  are  kept  burning  day  and 
Bigfal  before  the  idols.  Among  the  uteniils  of  Ihe 
<enple,  the  mott  remarkable  ii  a  veuel  ehaped  like 
*  qoinBf,  and  aHea  vitb  flat  pieoee  otaJeSi  reed,  od 
Thioli  Bhon  Chineae  devices  are  inscribed.  Theae 
'nieet  are  laken  out  by  the  Chinese  on  New- 
ftai'i  day,  and  ere  considered  aa  oracle*,  which 
bntall  Ihe  good  or  ill-lnck  of  the  perton,  by  whom 
they  are  drawn,  tat  tbe  folloning  year.  There  lies 
>!•■>  span  a  table  a  hollow  wooden  black-Ucketed 
^Imet,  which  all  persona  of  devotion  itrike  with  a 
weoden  haainer,  whenevei  they  enter  the  temple. 
>ka  balmet  is  regarded  with  nioh  peonliar  awe, 
'kat  He  atraBfen  axe  pecmittsd  to  handle  it,  al- 
tboagh  they  ttn  allowed  to  touch  even  tbe  idols 
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They  are  not  aettled  at  this  place  widi  their  wives 
and  families ;  for  it  la  s  remaHcable  circumatance 
that  there  is  not  one  wocasn  ia  Hnitraatschin.  This 
reslfiction  arises  from  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
^vernment,  which  totally  prohibits  the  women 
from  having  the  slightest  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers;. No  Cliinese  merchant  engages  in  the  trade 
to  Siberia  who  has  not  a  partner.  These  persons 
nHituallf  relieve  each  other.  One  remains  for  a 
stated  time,  usually  a  year,  at  Kischta ;  and  when 
his  partner  arrives  with  a  freeh  cargo  of  Chinese - 
merchandise,  lie  then  returns  home  with  the  Rus- 
sian commodiCtes.  Host  of  the  Cbinase  merchaats 
understand  the  Mongol  tongue,  in  which  Isi^usge 
commercial  sffairs  are  genersJlytransscted.  Seow 
few,  indeed,  speak  broken  Russian ;  but  their  pro- 
nunciation is  so  son  and  delicate,  that  it  is  difficalt 
to  comprehend  them.  They  are  not  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  r,  but  instead  of  it  make  use  of  an  I; 
and  when  two  consonams  come  together,  which 
frequently  occurs  In  the  Russian  tongue,  they 
divide  them  by  the  intierposition  of  a  vowel.  This 
bilnre  in  articulating  the  Russian  language  seems 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  not  observable  4n 
the  Calmucft,  Mongols,  and  ether  neighboring  na- 
tkuia.  The  commerce  between  the  Ruasiaiis  and 
Chinese  is  entirely  s  trsde  of  barter;  that  is,  aa 
exchange  of  one  merchandise  for  aaotlicr.  IHie 
ftussians  sre  prohibited  to  export  tbt'ir  own  coiOi 
nor,  indeed,  could  the  Chinese  receive  it,  even 
slioiild  tbst  prohilntion  be  taken  off;  f(>r  no  specie 
is  current  among  them  except  bullion.  And  the 
Russians  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  mer- 
chandise in  exchange,  than  to  receive  bnllion  at  tbe 
Chinese  stamlard.  The  common  method  of  trans- 
acting buaineas  is  as  follows : — the  Chiuese  mer- 
chant comes  first  to  Kiachta,  and  examinee  the 
merchandise  he  has  occasion  for  in  tbe  warehouse 
of  tbe  Russian  trader;  he  then  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  tatter,  and  adjusts  the  price  orer  a  dish  iri* 
tea.  Both  parties  next  return  to  the  magaiioe, 
and  the  gooas  in  question  are  there  carefully  sealed 
in  the  presence  of  tbe  Chinese  merdwoL  When 
this  ccrutnony  is  over,  they  both  repair  to  Mait- 
matschin ;  the  Rnaaian  chooses  tbe  commoditiea 
he  wants,  not  forgetting  to  gusrd  against  fraud  by 
a  strict  inspection.  He  then  lakes  the  precaution 
to  leave  behind  a  person  of  confidence,  who  re- 
mains in  the  warehouse  until  the  Rosaiati  goods 
are  delivered,  when  bo  returns  to  Kiachta  with  the 
Cliiae 


The  Russian  exports  are— 

1.  Furl  and  pet 
these  furs  and  fkini 
the  New-discovered  [slonds ;  this  supply,  however, 
is  not  alone  fully  odequsle  to  the  demand  of  the  roar- 
Itet  at  Kiachta.  FVireignfuta  are  iherofore  imported 
to  St  fetersbui^,  and  from  tlienoe  sent  to  the 
frontiers.  England  alone  fumishoa  a  largo  qoan. 
tity  of  beaver  and  other  skins,  which  she  drswa 
from  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada." 

2.  ClolK.—"  The  coarse  sort  is  manufactured  in 
RussU;  the  finer  sort  is  foreign,  chiefly  English, 
Prussisn,  and  French." 

3l  Various-such  as  vdMU,gUt*  ««*  *arJ«H»e, 
caUU,  &c.  i  and  "  tbe  Chinese  also  P^™ T  dew 
for  bounde,  gifl^hounds.  barbets,  and  dogs  ftr  hoi,,^ 

"'^^'  Of  vMk  "the  Chine*,  no  longer  import 
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Mich  lai»  qmnlitiee  u  fonnerly,  lince  thej  have 
"  e  Mongol*  to  cultivi       '     '      '   '  ' 
!r  OicMo,  Slc^  Su." 
From  China  tbe  moat  valuable  articles 
are — 

1.  Rcae  and  manufaetund  tiik ;  for  though  "  the 
uportalion  of  nw  ailk  ii  prohibited  in.  China  un- 
der pain  of  death,  large  qaaotUiea  are  smuggled 


2.  RatD  and  mami/actttred  cotton. 

3.  Teat,  much  superior  in  flavor  and  qualitr  to 
ihcme  sent  to  Europe  from  Cauton.  The  beat 
o<wtB  about  8*.  per  lb.  at  Kiachta,  and  1&.  at  Pe- 
terebuiv. 

4.  PoreeJain  of  all  sorts,  Japan  wares,  artificial 
JUneert,  tpcet,  rhubarb,  precima  tlones,*  &«.,  &c. 

"Tba  Chinese  transport  their  goods  to  Kiecbta 
obieSj  upon  camels.  It  is  four  or  Gve  <)avs'  jour- 
ney from  Pekin  to  the  wall  of  Chins,  and  fortj-sti 
from  thence  across  the  Mongol  dcrert  to  Kiachta.'' 
"Ruoaia  (we  are  informed)  draws  great  ad- 
vantage* from  the  Chinese  trade.  By  this  traffic 
it*  natural  productions,  and  particularlj  it*  furs 
and  skins,  are  disposed  of  in  a  very  profitable  man- 
ner. Many  of  these  futs,  procured  from  the  most 
easterly  parts  of  Siberia,  are  of  such  little  nine, 
that  they  would  notanswer  the  expense  of  carria^ 
into  Russia ;  while  tbe  richer  futs,  which  are  sold 
U  the  Chinese  at  a  very  high  price,  would,  on  ac- 
count ot  their  dearnes*,  siildom  meet  with  pur- 
chasers in  the  Russiau  dominions.  In  exchange 
fbr  these  commodities  the  Russians  receive  from 
China  aereral  vuluahle  articles  of  commerce,  which 
they  woold  otherwise  be  obliged  to  buy  at  a  much 
dearer  rate  from  tbe  European  powers,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  balance  of  their  trade. 
*  *  The  government  of  Rueaia  has  reserved  to 
Itaelf  the  exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  rhu- 
barb: it  is  brought  to  Kiachta  by  some  Buchanan 
merchants,  who  have  entered  into  a  contract  to 
aapply  the  cronm  with  that  drug  in  exchange  for 
fun.  These  merchants  coma  from  the  town  of 
SeliOi  which  lie*  southv  estward  of  tbe  Koko- 
Nor,  or  Blue  Lake,  towards  Thibet.  Selin,  and  all 
the  towns  of  Little  Bucharis,  via.,  Kashkar,  Ycr. 
keO)  Atrar.  die,  are  sulyect  to  Chine.  Tfaa  beat 
rhubarb  purchased  at  Kiachia  is  produced  upon 
a  cbaiD  of  rocks,  which  are  very  high,  and  for  tbe 
most  part  destitute  of  wood;  they  lie  north  of 
Selin,  and  stretch  as  far  as  the  Koko-Nor.  Thegood 
roots  are  distinguiriied  by  large  and  thick  sietns. 
The  Tangute,ivbo  are  employed  indigginjr  np  the 
roots,  enter  uponthatbusinesB  in  April  or  May.  As 
fast  aa  they  take  them  out  of  the  earth,  they 
cleanse  tbem  from  the  soil,  and  hang  them  upon 
the  neighboring  trees  to  dry,  where  they  remain 
antilasufficient  quantity  is procnred;  aftorwhich 
they  are  delivered  to  tbe  Bncharian  merchanta. 
The  roots  are  wraj>ped  up  in  woollen  sacks, 
ctrefiitly  preservMl  from  the  least  humidity,  and 
are  in  this  manner  transported  to  Kiachta  upon 
camels.    The  exportation  of  the  best  rhubarb  i* 

•  "  Rubies  are  ^aerallj  procnred  bj  smuggiiBs  ; 
and  by  tha  tsme  means  pearls  are  occaiionaUy 
dispDHd  of  lo  the  Cbiaese,  at  a  very  dear  raw. 
Peails  sre  maoh  sought  for  bj  the  Chineie ;  and 
might  be  mads  a  very  profliable  aiiicle. ' 
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prohibited  by  the  Cbine«e,  inider  tbe  severest  pen' 
attte*.  It  ia  procured,  however,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, sometimes  by  clandestinely  mixing  it  with 


traband  trade.     The  College  of  Con _ 

lersburg  is  solely  empowered  to  receive  this  drag, 
and  sppninta  sgents  at  Kiachta  for  that  purpoee. 
Much  care  is  taken  in  the  choice ;  for  it  is  px- 
the  presence  of  the  Bncharian  mer- 
chanis,  by  an  apothecary,  commissioned  by  govern- 
ment, and  resident  at  Kiachta.  All  tbe  womt- 
eaXen  root*  are  rejected ;  the  remainder  are  bored 
through,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  soundness;  and 
all  the  parts  which  appear  iu  the  least  damaged  or 
decayed  are  cut  away.  By  these  means  even  the 
best  roots  are  diminished  toe  sixth  part,  end  there. 
Aiae  is  bnmt,  in  order  to  prevent  it^  being  broogbt 
another  year." 

These  extractBjnnSGCompanied  as  they  are 
by  the  useful  details  of  the  prices  of  the  ar- 
ticles enumerated,  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  M.  Dillon's  work.  The  extended 
researches  of  Mailer  are  as  yet  confined  to 
tbe  atate-depasitoriea  of  Russia;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  important  to  have  the 
outlines,  and  such  information  as  has  traa- 
spired,  thus  laid  before  the  British  nation. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  there  is  also  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Kamtchatka,  the  Aletl- 
tian,  and  other  isles  on  the  far-north  coast 
of  America,  and  of  the  fur-trade  pursued 
there  by  the  Russians.  Every  line  of  the 
publication  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  conlri* 
bntion  to  our  acquaintance  with  matters  of 
much  commercial  and  national  consequence, 
of  which  we  know  far  too  little. 


From  Mr.  and  Hn.  &  C.  fltU'i  bthuO. 

Odk  principal  object,  in  Lougford  county, 
was  to  visit  Edgeworthstown,  and  (o  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privilege  and  advantage  of 
spending  some  time  in  the  society  of  Aliss 
Edgeworth.  We  entered  the  neat,  nice, 
nod  pretty  town,  at  evening;  all  aronnd  vs 
bore — as  we  hod  anticipated — the  aapect  of 
comfort,  cheerfulness,  good  order,  prosper- 
ity, and  their  concomitants — contentment. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we 
were  ia  the  neighborhood  of  a  resident 
Irish  family — with  minds  to  devise  and 
bands  to  efiect  improvement  everywhere 
within  reach  of  their  control. 

The  demesne  ofEdzewortbstown  is  judi- 
ciously and  abundantly  planted  j  and  tbe 
dwelling-house  is  large  and  commodious. 
We  drove  up  the  avenue  at  erening.  It 
was  cheering    to    see  the  lights  tparlcle 
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Ifarough  the  window*,  and  to  feel  the  cold 
note  of  the  house-dog  thrust  into  oui  hands 
uiD  earnest  of  welcome  j  it  was  pleasant 
to  receire  the  warm  greeting  of  Mrs. 
Edgeworlh;  and  it  was  a  high  privilege  to 
meet  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  library — the 
Teryroom  in  which  had  been  written  the 
immortal  works  that  redeemed  a  character 
for  Ireland  and  have  ao  largely  promoted 
tbe  truest  welfare  of  human  kind.  We  had 
not  seen  her  for  some  years — eicepl  for  a 
few  brief  moments — and  rejoiced  to  find 
lierin  nothing  changed;  her  voice  bb  light 
and  happy,  hei  lauftbter  as  full  of  gentle 
mirth,  ner  eyes  as  bright  and  truthful,  and 
ber  countenance  as  expressive  of  goodness, 
ud  loring-kindneM  as  they  had  ever  been. 
The  library  at  Edgeworthstown  is  by  no 
meaas  the  reserved  and  solitary  room  that 
libraries  are  in  general.  It  is  large  and 
■pacious,  and  lofty  ;  well  stored  with  books, 
ind  embellished  with  those  most  valuable 
of  til  classes  of  prints — tbe  suggestive  ;  ii 
it  tlso  pictaretcfue — having  been  added  to 
toai  to  increase  its  breadth — the  addition  is 
taoported  by  square  pillars,  and  the  beauti- 
fnl  lawn  seen  through  the  windows,  erabel- 
liihed  aad  varied  by  clumps  of  trees,  judi- 
ciously planted,  imparts  much  cheerfulness 
to  the  exterior.  An  oblong  table  in  the 
centre  is  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the 
fimity,  who  ffroup  around  it — reading,  writ- 
ing, or  wording;  while  Miss  Edgeworth, 
only  anxioDS  on  one  point — that  all  in  tbe 
house  should  do  exactly  as  they  like  with- 
ont  reference  to  ber, — sits  auietlyand  ab- 
stractedly in  her  own  peculiar  corner  on 
the  tofa  ;  her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  pen,  given  to  her  by  him 
vben  in  Ireland,  placed  before  her  upon  a 
little  quaint  table,  as  iinassuming  as  possi- 
ble. Miss  Edgeworth's  abGiracledness, 
wonld  puzzle  tne  philosophers ;  in  that 
mat  corner,  and  upon  that  table,  she  has 
written  nearly  all  that  has  enlightened  o 
delighted  the  world  ;  there  she  writes 
eloquently  as  ever,  wrapt  up,  to  all  appe 
aoce,  in  her  subject,  yet  knowing  bjr  a  si 
of  instinct  when  she  is  really  wanted  in  di- 
ilogne;  and,  without  laying  down  her  pen, 
baldly  looking  up  from  her  nage,  she  will 
by  t  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kindly 
■poken,  explain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  words 
*o  at  to  clear  op  any  difficulty,  or  (urn  the 
coDTersation  into  a  new  and  more  pleasing 
cnrrent.  She  has  the  most  btrrmonious  way 
of  throwing  in  explanations  ; — informing 
whhoDt  embarrassing.  A  very  large  fami- 
ly party  assemble  daily  in  this  charming 
room ;  yoong  and  old  bound  alike  to  the 
spot  hy  the  strong  chorda  of  memory  and 
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love.  Mr.  Francis  Edgeworth,  the  young- 
est son  of  the  presentMrs.  Edgeworth,  and, 
of  course,  Miss  Edgeworth's  youngest  bro- 
ther, has  a  family  of  little  ones,  who  seem 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  library  as  much 
as  their  elders ; — to  set  these  little  people 
right,  if  they  are  wrong;  to  rise  from  ner 
table  to  fetch  them  a  toy,  or  even  to  save  a 
servant  a  journey  ;  to  mount  the  steps  and 
find  a  volume  that  escapes  all  eyes  but  her 
own,  and,  having  done  so,  to  find  exactly 
the  passage  wanted,  ate  hourly  employ- 
ments of  this  most  unspoiled  and  admirable 
woman.  Sbe  will  then  resume  herpen,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  hardly  seem  to 
have  even  frayed  the  thread  of  her  ideas  ; 
her  mind  is  so  rightly  balanced,  every  thing 
is  so  honestly  weighed,  that  she  suflers  no 
ineonvenience  from  what  would  disturb  and 
distract  an  ordinary  writer. 

This  library  also  contains  n  pinno  ;  and 
occupied,  as  tt  is,  by  some  members  of  tbe 
family  from  morning  till  night,  it  is  the 
most  unstudied,  and  j'et,  withal,  from  its 
shape  and  arrangement,  the  most  inviting 
to  cheerful  study — the  study  that  makes 
us  more  useful  both  at  home  and  abroad, — 
ofanyroomwe  have  entered.  We  have 
seen  it  under  many  circumstances;  in  the 
morning  early — very  early  for  London 
folks,  yet  nut  so  early  but  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  preceded  us.  She  is  down 
stairs  before  seven,  and  a  table  heaped  with 
roses  upon  which  tbe  dew  is  still  moist, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  too  amnll  for  any  hands 
but  hers,  told  who  was  the  early  florist; 
then, — after  the  flower- glosses  were  replen- 
ished, and  a  choice  rose  placed  on  each  cup 
on  the  breakfast  table  in  the  next  room,  and 
such  of  the  servants  as  were  Protestants 
had  joined  in  family  worship,  and  beard  a 
portion  of  Scripture  read,  hallowing  the 
commencement  of  the  day ; — then,  when 
breakfast  was  ended,  the  circle  met  togeth- 
er again  in  that  pleasant  room,  and  daily 
plans  were  formed  for  rides  and  drives ;  the 
progress  of  education  or  the  loan  fund  was 
discussed,  the  various  interests  of  their  ten- 
ants, or  the  poor  were  talked  over,  so  that 
relief  was  granted  as  sood  aa  want  was 
known.  It  is  perhaps  selfish  to  regret  that 
so  much  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  mind  has 
been,  and  is,  given  to  local  matters,  but  the 
pleasure  it  gives  her  to  counsel  and  advise, 
and  (he  happiness  she  derives  from  the  im- 

STovement  of  every  living  thing,  is  delight- 
il  to  witness.  But  of  all  hoors  those  of 
the  evening  in  the  library  at  Edgewortbs- 
town  were  the  most  delightful ;  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  contributes  withoat  an 
effort  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
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the  whole.  If  we  were  certain  that  those 
of  whom  we  write  would  oever  look  upon 
this  pare — if  we  felt  it  no  outrage  on  do- 
■neBticlife — no  breach  of  kindly  confidence 
■ — to  picture  each  individual  of  a  family 
highly  gifted,  we  would  fill  our  numl 
with  little  else  than  praise  ;  but  we  might 
give  pain — and  we  believe  should  give  pain 
— to  this  esiimable  household  ;  and  al 
though  MiHS  Edpfewonh  is  public  property 
belonging  to  the  world  at  large,  we  are 
forced  every  now  and  then  to  thmk  how  the 
frieud  we  so  respact,  esteem,  and  love, 
would  look  if  we  said  what — let  us  say  as 
little  as  we  will — she  would  deem,  ia  her 
ingennous  and  una  fie  c  ted  modesty,  too 
much  ;  yet  we  owe  it  to  the  honorand  glory 
of  Ireland  not  to  say  too  little.  It  was  in- 
deed a  rare  treat  to  sit,  evening  after  even- 
ing, by  her  side,  turning  over  portions  of 
th«  correspondence  kept  up  with  her,  year 
after  year,  by  those  "mighty  ones,"  who 
are  now  passed  away,  but  whose  names  will 
survive  with  hers,  who,  God  he  thanked,  is 
still  with  db;  to  aee  her  enthusiasm  un- 
qnenched ;  to  note  the  playfulness  of  awit 
that  is  never  ill-natured  j  to  observe  how 
perfectly  justice  and  generosity  are  blend- 
ed together  in  her  finely-balanced  mind  ;  to 
see  her  kindle  into  warm  defence  of  what- 
ever is  oppressed,  and  to  mark  her  indigna- 
tion against  all  that  is  unjust  and  untrue. 
We  have  heard  Mias  Edgeworih  called 
**  cold  i"  we  can  imagine  how  those  who 
know  her  must  smile  at  this;  those  who 
have  so  called  her  have  never  seen  the  tears 
gush  from  her  eyes  at  a  tale  or  an  incident 
of  sorrow,  or  heard  the  warm  genuine  laugh 
that  burst  from  a  heart,  the  type  of  a  genu- 
ine Irish  one,  touched  quickly  by  sorrow  or 
by  joy.  Never,  never  shall  we  forget  the 
evenings  spent  in  that  now  far  away  ronm, 
stored  with  the  written  works  end  speaking 
memories  of  the  past,  and  rendered  more 
valuable  by  the  unrestrained  conversation 
of  a  highly-educated  and  self-thinking  Fam- 
ily. Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  living  proof  of 
her  own  admirable  system ;  she  is  all  she 
has  endeavored  to  make  others ;  ehe  is — 
TRUE,  fearing  no  colors,  yet  tempering  her 
mental  bravery  by  womanly  gentleness — 
delighting  in  fcramine  amusements — in  ibe 
plying  of  her  needle,  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  flowers ;  active,  enduring — of  a  most 
liberal  heart;  understanding  the  peasantry 
of  her  country  ptrfedly,  and  while  ntinis- 
tering  to  their  wants,  careful  to  incul- 
cate whatever  lesson  they  most  need  ;  of 
s  most  cheerful  nature — ^keeping  actively 
about  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning 
until  elevea  at  night — first  and  last  in  all 
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those  offices  of  kindness  that  win  the  eflec- 
tions  of  high  and  low  ;  her  conversational 
powers  unimpaired,  and  enlivening  all  by  a 
racy  anecdote  or  a  quickness  at  repartee 
which  always  comea  when  it  is  nnexpected. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  a  person  who  has 
deserved  and  is  treated  with  so  much  defer- 
ence by  her  own  family  should  assume  posi- 
lively  no  position — of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  converse  with  her  without  feeling  her  an- 
periority,  but  this  is  yowr  feeling,  not  Aer 
demand.  She  has  a  cleamas  in  conversa- 
tion that  is  exceedingly  rare ;  and  children 
prefer  it  at  once — they  invariably  under- 
stand her.  One  advantagethis  distingaiab- 
ed  woman  has  enjoyed  above  all  her  con- 
temporaries— two  indeed — for  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  one  who  has  had  a  father 
so  capable  of  instructing' and  directing  ;  but 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  enjoyed  another  bless- 
ing. She  never  wrote  for  bread  !  She  waa 
never  obliged  to  furnish  a  bookseller  with 
BO  many  pages  at  so  much  per  sheet.  She 
never  received  an  order  for  "  a  quire  of 
Irish  pathos,"  or  "  a  ream  of  Irish  wit." 
She  was  never  forced  to  produce  humor 
when  racked  by  pain,  nor  urged  into  the 
description  of  misery  by  thinking  over  what 
she  had  herself  endured  ;  this  has  been  a 
great  blessing.  She  baa  not  written  herself 
out,  which  every  author,  who  hns  not  an  in- 
dependence, must  do  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
to  their  high  honor  that  women  were  the 
first  to  use  their  pens  in  the  service  of  Ire- 
land—we  do  not  mean  politically  but  mo- 
rally. For  a  number  of  years  a  bufiaon,  a 
knave,  and  an  Irishman,  were  synonymons 
terms  in  the  novel  or  on  the  stage.  Abroad, 
to  be  met  with  in  every  country,  and  in  the 
first  society  of  Europe,  were  numberless 
Irishmen  whose  conduct  and  character  vindi- 
cated their  coantry,and  who  did  credit  to  hu- 
man nature;  hut  in  England,  more  particalar- 
ly,such  were  CDiisideredas  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  the  insulting  jibe  and  jeer 
were  still  directed  against  the  "mere  Irish;" 
the  oppressed  peasant  at  home  and  abroad 
was  conddered  as  nothing  beyond  a  "  bom 
thrall ;"  and,  despite  the  eloquence  of  their 
Grattans  and  ShcridanS,  the  high  standing 
taken  by  their  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
pnges  of  history,  when  an  Irish  gentle- 
I  in  every  day  life  was  found  what  he 
onght  to  be,  his  superiority  was  loo  fre- 
quently referred  to  with  the  addition  of  an 
'"'  ^  comment,  " though  he  is  an  Irish- 
man." When  this  prejudice  was  at  its 
height,  two  women,  with  opposite  views 
and  opposite  feelings  on  many  subjects,  bat 
actuated  by  the  same  ennobling  patriotism, 
rose  to  the  T^aene  of  thetr  eoniitrf — ^Hiaa 
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Owenaon  br  the  virid  romance,  and  Miss  Ifrauded  of  nooe  of  their  interest  by  being 


Eilgeworth  by  the  stern  reality  of  portrait- 
ore,  forcine  justice  from  an  unwilling  Jury  ' 

teading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  loelrial 
racier,  and  portraying,  aa  tbey  never  bad 
been  portrayed  before,  tbe  beauty,  generos- 
ity and  devotion  of  Irish  nature — itwaia 
glorious  effort,  worthy  of  them  and  of  the 
cauK — both  planted  the  standard  of  Irish  ex- 
eelleuce  on  high  ground,  and  defended  it, 
baldly  and  bravely,  with  all  loyalty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  aeparate  viewa. 

We  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  cicpress- 
ing  oar  respect  and  affection  for  Miss  Edge- 
worth  }  and  tender  it  with  the  whole  heart. 
If  we  have  ourselves  been  useful 
nieating  knowledge  to  young  or  old — if  we 
have  laeceeded  in  our  hopes  of  promoting 
virtue  and  goodness — and,  more  especially, 
if  we  have,  even  in  n  small  degree,  attained 
ODi  great  purpose  of  advancing  the  welfare 
of  oar  eonntry — we  owe,  at  leaat,  much  of 
the  desire  to  do  all  this  to  the  feelings  de- 
rived in  early  life  from  intimacy  with  the 
writings  of  Mifls  Edfeworth;  writings 
which  most  have  formed  and  strengthened 
thejuKtand  upright  principles  of  tensoftbou- 
anda;  although  comparatively  few  bare 
enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  treading — 
no  matter  at  how  large  a  distance — in  her 
iteps.  Much,  too,  we  have  owed  to  this 
ettimable  lady  in  after  life.  When  we  en- 
lered  upon  the  uncertain,  anxioua,  and  la- 
borioas  career  of  authorahip,  she  was 
among  the  first  to  cheer  us  on  our  way 
—to  bid  us  "God  speed;"  and  to  antici- 1 
pate  that  prosperity — of  which  we  could 
speak  only  in  terms  of  humble  but  grate' 
fulthankfuhiess. 
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From  Ihe  BiiUih  ind  PaitlgB  Rdrlcw. 

Potta,  chiefluof  Early  and  Late  Yeart.  By 
William  Wordsworib.  London :  Ed- 
ward MozoD,  1842. 

The  task  of  the  reviewer, when  Mr,  Words- 
■OFth  offers  a  new  work  to  the  public,  dif- 
fer! considerably  from  his  duty  in  the  case 
of  nou  other  writers.  The  works  of  most 
■nihor*,  especially  ihe  poets,  are  common- 
ly laid  before  us  either  separately  or  in  se- 
Iwtiont,  which,  if  not  absolutely  miscella- 
DeoDt,  claim  little  or  no  connection  with 
snything  beyond  the  volume  in  which  they 
J'e  found  ;  —  the  produce  of  occasional 
hoDTB  or  occasional  efforts,  they  are  de- 


regarded  apart,  nor  is  any  iaatrnction  lost 
by  such  a  mode  of  viewing  them.  Even 
when,  as  happily  sometimea  still  occurs,  a 
really  elaborate  composition  is  published, 
its  consistency  is  usually  confined  to  its 
own  boundaries ;  it  is  satisfied  to  be  at  one 
with  itself,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to 
any  wider  bar  [DO  oy.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
is  a  mind  which  sees  its  own  processes  so 
distinctly,  and  has  arranged  ita  powera  and 
objects  in  so  orderly  and  definite  a  scheme, 
that  the  degree  of  coherency  with  which 
most  writers  are  content  both  to  write  and 
to  be  read,  is  rejected  by  him  as  inmffi- 
cient ;  he  aims  to  be  the  exemplar  of  a 
whole  system  himself. 

Even  at  their  first  appearances,  his  works 
have  seldom  come  forward  in  reliance  on 
their  own  merits  solely  j  (hey  have  claimed 
attention,  at  the  same  lime,  as  illustrations 
of  peculiar  views  of  his  art  and  its  princt- 
ples,  oi  expositions  of  his  system  of  moral 
duty  or  metaphysical  truth.  And  as  his 
years  and  industry  have  (gradually  enabled 
him  to  look  back  on  the  long  series  of  his 
productions  with  more  of  the  quiet  of  « 
man  who  has  done  his  work,  he  has  come 
more  and  more  to  insist  on  regarding  them 
L  wholt.  By  a  fanciful  but  not  inapt 
ile,  he  compares  his  greater  work  (oC 
which  the  '  Excursion'  forms  the  only  pub 
lished  part)  to  a  cathedral,  to  which  his 
leaser  pieces  are  to  be  considered  either  as 
ornamental  or  additional, — "  the  little  cella, 
oratories  and  sepulchral  recesses."  Va 
rious  as  his  works  are — for  he  has  written 
a  phiioBophical  poem,  a  tragedy,  songs, 
odea,  ballads,  lines,  sonnets — and  these  oa 
subjects  aa  vaiiona  as  the  kinds  of  verso, 
all  these  be  lays  before  us  and  insists  oa 
our  regarding  as  a  vKolt, 

The  point  of  view  is  the  painter's  own 
secret,  and  the  poet  has  an  analogous  prtvi< 
lege.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  then,  in  availing 
himself  of  this  right,  has  decided  that  none 
of  his  poems  are  viewed  justly  but  in  tbair 
relation  to  all  the  rest.  If  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  entirely,  we  are  compelled  to  do 
so  in  great  pan ;  for  though  the  artist's 
own  point  of  view  may  not  always  be  the 
only  one,  and,  by  possibility,  may  not  even 
be  iha  best,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  can  never  be  neglectid,  without  loss  of 
instmction,  by  those  who  are  studying  bis 
And  thus,  in  the  present  case,  though 
no(  convinced  that  another  mode  of  r^ard- 
ing  them  might  not  be  productive  of  maoh 
profit,  we  yet  propose  to  obey  Mr.  Worda- 
worth's  admonitions,  and  regard  his  newly- 
published  poems  leas  as  new,  than  as  supple- 
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mentary  to  thoaa  which  have  preceded 
them.  We  shall  look  at  his  norks  ss  we 
should  look  at  some  large  compoaitioD 
of  many  figures,  where  each,  while  we 
stand  near  it,  denmnds  and  satisfies  a  sepa- 
rate inspection,  while  yet,  if  we  go  to  a 
greater  distance,  we  see  that  each  draws  a 
higher  significancy  from  its  relation  to  the 
rest.  These  new  poems  must  sink  into 
their  places,  though,  as  (igures  now  seen 
for  the  first  lime,  we  sball  endeavor  to  des- 
cribe them  as  minutely  as  is  compatihie 
with  the  generalization  which  we  have 
principally  in  view. 

Studying  Mr.  Wordsworth's  literary  life, 
then,  by  the  aid  of  the  dales  which  in  the 
later  editions  he  haa  generally  appended 
to  his  productions,  we  seem  able  to  divide 
it  into  three  periods  of  verv  aneqimt  length 
indeed,  but  not  indistinctly  showin?  their 
diversity  of  character  and  spirit.  Br  the 
help  of  these  divisions,  which  we  shall  call 
respectively,  the  educational,  the  poetical, 
and  the  philosophical  periods,  we  hope  to 
show  in  an  intelligible  form  the  growth  and 
development  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tninds  of  our  day. 

But  we  must  begin  by  confessing  that 
our  division  still  leaves  out  one  volume  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works,  viz.,  that  pub- 
lished  in  1793.  It  contained  the  'Evening 
Walk'  and  '  Descriptive  Sketches.'  with  a' 
few  shorter  poems  of  the  same  date.  But 
these,  though  eminently  charscleristic  of 
the  man — of  his  quiet  and  truthful  observa- 
tion, his  serious  lone  of  thought,  and  his 
turn  for  lolty  and  ornate  language, — belong 
so  little  to  the  poet,  the  artitt,  whose  native 
tendencies  are  modified  by  his  principles  of 
composition,  that  in  our  present  investiga- 
tion they  are  only  in  the  way  ;  all  that  they 
teach  us  is  taught  elsewhere,  while  they 
show  nothing  to  the  point  which  is  our 
especial  subject.  Of  the  original  composi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind,  they  do 
indeed  give  us  some  information  ;  but  of 
its  development  none  whatever,  because  in 
truth  they  were  produced  before  it  had  be- 
gun to  grow.  It  seems,  therefore,  best 
wholly  to  disregard  ihem,  and  with  the 
confession  of  having  so  done,  we  proceed 
to  our  remaricB  on  the  first — the  educatumal 
period,  as  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
It,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius. 

Of  this  period,  which  we  should  make 
esteud  from  about  1793  to  1797,  from  the 
poet's  twenty-fourth  to  his  twenty -eighth 
year,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  if  conscious  him- 
self of  the  preparatory  and  imperfect  char- 
acter of  the  poems  then  produced,  had, 
until  the  present  volntne  vas  pubUahed, 
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fiven  the  world  no  more  than  the  '  Female 
agrant.'  Two  very  short  pieces  only  re- 
to  be  excepted,  and  these  assigned  to 
ivo  last  years  of  the  period.  With 
exceptions,  these  years — so  momen- 
tous in  history,  so  critical  nsnally  to  the 
individual — presented  a  blank  in  the  series 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  productions.  That 
it  was  realty  a  blank,  no  one  could  believe 
who  considered  the  man  and  the  circnm- 
stances  ;  but  it  was  a  blank  to  the  public- 
Now  then  for  the  first  time  the  sealed 
chamber  is  opened,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
without  a  deep  interest  that  we  enter  to 
see  what  occupied  the  mind  of  snch  a  man 
at  such  a  time.  We  learn  that  during  these 
years  he  composed  two  long  poems  ; '  Onilt 
and  Sorrow,*  a  tale,  of  which  the  '  Female 
Vagrant'  was  a  portion,  and  the  'Borderers,' 
a  tragedy.  Both  these  pieces  are  now  pub- 
lished, and  we  must  endeavor  so  to  draw 
up  our  abstracts  of  them  as  to  make  them 
describe  the  period  of  their  composition. 

The  first  poem  in  order  of  production  is 
that  called  '  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  or  Incidents 
on  Salisbury  Plain.'  Of  this  the  story  is  as 
follows : — 

A  Iriveller  is  discovered  about  evenfatl, 
on  "  the  skirt  of  Sarum's  Plain,"  in  evil 
plight  and  with  no  pleasant  prospects.  The 
dress,  described  in  the  two  last  verses  of 
the  first  stanza,  as 


ippears  to  have  been  adopted  to  mislead 
either  the  reader  or  the  police,  for  the  trav- 
eller is  in  fact  a  sailor,  guilty  of  a  bar- 
barous murder,  of  which  the  poet  seems  to 
perceive  the  atrocity  less  strongly  than 
might  have  been  expected.  After  a  three 
years'  engagement  in  his  original  calling 
he  had  been  impressed,  and  on  returning 
from  this  second  detention  cheated  of  bis 
gains,  by  whom  it  does  not  appear,  but  the 
effect  was,  that  just  as  he  was  approaching 
his  home  he  fell  on  a  chance-met  traveller, 
robbed  and  murdered  him.  For  this  mur- 
der he  is  now  a  vagrant  when  we  first  meet 
him  on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  desolation  is 
finely  described  in  the  fourth  stanza  : 

"  No  tree  was  there,  no  mesdow'a  pleasant  green, 

No  brook  10  oel  liis  lip  or  soolfae  bis  ear : 

Long  files  oreom-stacKs  bere  aud  Itiere  were  seen, 

Bui  Dot  one  dwell  lUB-pl ace  bis  bean  lo  cbeer. 

Some  laborer,  tboughi  he,  aaj  perchince  be  Desrj 

And  so  he  seat  a  feeble  shout— in  vaiu  : 

Ko  Tuice  made  auswer,  be  could  OQlf  hear 

Wiads  rastling  over  ploia  of  anrlpe  grain, 

Or  whistling  tbro'  Ihin  grass  aloug  the  unfurrowed 

As  be  proceeds  the  evening  deepens^    A 
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^bbet,  on  which  he  comes,  fills  him  with 
tflright : 

''Iiwaia  ipectacle  which  nooe  mighivlew, 

Ii  spM  90  savBi^,  bnt  with  shuddering  paio ; 

Nor  raljp  did  for  him  al  once  renew 

All  ke  bad  feared  from  man,  bat  rous'd  a  iraiu 

Orihe  mind's  [ihamocaa.  horrible  as  vain. 

The  stones,  as  if  to  corer  him  from  day, 

Rolled  al  hi*  back  aliKig  ihe  IWinR  plalo  ; 

Be  (ell,  and  wiihuat  sense  or  modoii  lajr ; 

Boi,  when  the  trance  was  gone,  ro«e  and  poTsoed 

He  next  finds  Stonebenge  and  next  s  guide- 
pest,  DO  sooner  seen  than  lost.  Lastly,  be 
diseorers  a  lonely  spital,  which 

"Kind  picas  bands  did  lo  rhe  Virfin  boild," 
■od  which  had  since  gained  the  name  of 
the  Dead  House.  Entering  the  miserable 
hospice  be  hears  a  deep  sigh,  and  perceives 
by  the  faint  light  a  woman  who  is  mourning 
in  her  sleep  : 

"  He  waked  her — niake  [a  lone  that  would  not  fall. 
Re  hoped,  to  calm  her  mind :  bui  ill  he  sped, 

Forofihairn"      '     *"     ' 

Which  now  w 

en  anal  1, 

Rsdbeardof  one  who,  forced  from  storms  to  shroud, 
Pelt  the  loose  valU  of  ihis  decayed  Retreat 
Rock  to  IneeaAanl  nelghings  shrill  and  loud, 
While  bra  horse  pawed  Ihe  door  with  farioas  heat ; 
Till  OD  a  sKme.  ibat  sparkled  to  his  feel, 
Struck,  and  itill  struck  again,  the  troubled  horse  ; 
The  man  half  raised  the  stone  wilb  pain  and  sweat, 
Half  taiMd,  for  well  bis  arm  migbt  lose  lis  force 
Diiclaslngtbe  grim  bead  of  s  late  mardered  corse." 

This  nnfortnnftte  person  is  Ihe  woman 
whom  we  have  »  long  known  as  the  Fe- 
male Vagrant;  she  repeats  her  unhappy 
story,  of  which  we  need  not  remind  the 
reider.  Wlien  that  is  concloded  he  at- 
tempts to  comfort  her, 
"And  noi  in  vain,  while  ibey  went  pacing  side  by 
side." 

£re  they  have  proceeded  far  they  hear  a 
■brill  scream  : 

"Thej  paused  and  heard  a  hoarser  voice  bias- 
Aid  female  cries." 

A  peasant,  in  fact,  was  savagely  beating  his 
child,  who,  in  his  play  bad  proroked  bim  : 
the  child  was  screaming,  ibe  father  bias- 
plieming,  and  the  "  female  cries"  proceeded 
from  ihe  mother.    Hereupon  the  sailor, 

"  His  Tiriee  with  indignaiion  rising  high 

Sseli  farther  deed  in  manhuod's  name  forbade; 

The  peasaol,  wild  in  psslou,  made  replj 

Wiihbitter  insult  ana  reviliniis  sad  ; 

Aiked  him  in  leom,   fFhai intintu  Ikert  it  Iiad7' 

etc 
The  sailor,  without  answering  this  natural 
■aqmry,  lifte  up  the  poor  child  and  discov* 
an  01  bis  "  battered  head" 


Between  compassion  and  self-reproach  he 
bursts  into  "tears  of  wrath,"  which  "be- 
guile the  father,"  who  now  relenting  kisses 
his  son,  and  "  so  alt  is  reconciled  ;"  and 
after  a  short,  and  we  fear  not  very  intelli- 
gible lesson  delivered  by  the  sailor,  the  pair 
pass  on,  and  travel  in  company  as  far  as  an 
inn,  where  "  they  in  comfort  fed."  "  Their 
breakfast  done,"  they  are  obliged  to  part, 
and  leaving  the  sailor  there,  the  woman 
proceeds  alone.  But  ahe  has  gone  only  a 
very  short  distance  when  she  finds  a  cart 
and  horse  standing  beside  a  rivulet,  and 
within  the  cart 

''  A  pale-faced  woman,  in  diseafie  far  gone. 
The  carman  wether  lips  as  well  behoved: 
Bed  under  her  lean  body  there  was  none ; 
Thoagh  even  to  die  near  one  ibemott  had  loved 
She  could  not  of  herself  those  wasted  limbs  have 
moved." 

In  simple  compassion  the  woman  now  re* 
traces  her  steps  after  the  cart  as  far  as  the 
inn,  where  the  host,  hostess  and  sailor  run 
out  and  charitably  bestow  on  the  snffeter 
the  attention  her  case  requires.  Then  re- 
viving  for  a  short  time,  ahe  says  enough  to 
discover  that  she  is  the  sailor's  wife,  driven 
in  destitution  from  the  shed  she  has  occu- 
pied by  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  her 
husband,  which  however  she  entirely  disbe- 
lieves, and  expatiates  warmly  on  his  good- 
ness and  kindness.  The  sailor  in  his  an- 
guish  declares  himself  to  her;  hut  the  joy 
is  too  much  for  her  : 

"  To  tell  Ihe  change  tbai  Voice  within  her  wrought 

Nature  by  slgaorMund  made  no  essay; 

A  sadden  joy  surprised  expiring  thought, 

And  every  moria)  pang  dissolved  away. 

Borne  jrently  lo  a  bed.  In  death  she  lay; 

Yet  Mill  while  over  her  the  husband  bent, 

A  look  was  in  her  face  which  teemed  to  say, 

'  Be  blest ;  by  sijthl  of  thee  from  Heaven  was  sent 

Peace  to  my  parting  sout,  the  fulness  of  content.'" 

"  Her  corse  interred,  noi  one  hour  he  remained," 

but 


.nd*  was  hanged.     We  must  add  the  Lut 
onsolatory  stanza  : 

His  fate  was  pilled.    Him  in  iron  case 
Readei    ' 
they  h' 

Could  gaze,  ai  on  a  show  hy  idlers  sought; 
No  kindred  sufferer  to  bis  dcnth-plBce  brought 
Br  lawless  curiosity  or  chaur;e. 
When  inioaiorm  the  evening  sky  Is  wrought, 
ijpoa  bis  swinging  corse  an  eye  can  glancr, 
And  drop,  as  ooce  he  dropped,  in  miserable  trance." 

Of  the  second  poem,  the  tragedy  of  the 
'Borderers,'  written  in  1795-6,  wo  must 
needs  give  a  briefer  account,  nor  indeed 
does  it  contain  those  verbal  peculiarities 
which  rendered  frequent  quotation  neees- 
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•aiy  lo  give   a   tiue  idea  of  the  former 
poem. 

The  principal  chataoters  of  the  diaina  ani 
Marmaduke,  Oswald,  the  Baron  Herbert 
and  hit  daughter,  Idonea ;  the  rest  are  of 
eeoondary  importance.  The  scene  ia  laid 
is  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  lime  chosen, 
we  conclDde,togaiD  historical  oonnivance  to 
a  story  which  contains  a  disposseased  baron, 
an  organiied  band  of  borderers,  and  olber 
ingredients  of  a  troublous  period.  Beyond 
tbia  use,  howoTer,  it  is  entirely  disregard- 
ed :  almost  every  one  of  the  characters  is 
as  modem  as  the  language  they  speak.  Os* 
wald,  who  is  proper^  the  principal  person- 
age, being  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
action,  is  a  member  of  a  band  of  borderers. 
In  bis  yonth  tbis  man  had  been  brought  by 
deception  to  commit  a  horrible  murder,  and 
resisting  from  his  native  strength  of  char- 
acter the  remorse  which  was  oppressing 
him,  had  succeeded  in  reasoning  it  (and  of 
course  all  other  natural  emotions  with  it) 
away.  In  tbia  state  of  "  devil's  freedom" 
we  fa'nd  him  at  tbe  opening  of  the  drama — 
a  member  of  tbe  company  from  which  tbe 
play  derives  its  name.  Of  thia  band,  Mar- 
maduke,  a  young  man  of  frank  and  ardent 
character,  ia  chosen  chief,  and  tbos  becomes 
an  object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  to  Oswald, 
who  has  DO  taste  for  his  good  qualities  and 
despises  his  weakness.  Partly  in  jealousy, 
partly  for  the  pleasure  of  experiment,  and 
partly  from  the  dreadful  want  of  sympathy, 
whicQ  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  espe- 
rienced,  Oswald  determines  to  bring  Mar- 
maduke  into  the  same  condition  ashisonn, 
and  by  similar  means — the  murder  of  an 
innocent  man.  The  victim  chosen  is  Her- 
bert, an  old,  blind,  dispossessed  baron,  of 
whose  daughter,  Idonea,  Marmaduke  has 
been  long  enamored.  To  compass  his  dia- 
bolical purpose,  he  prevails  on  Marmaduke 
to  believe  a  story  so  horrible  and  unnatural 
that  we  should  bare  thought  no  imagination 
less  perverted  than  his  own  could  either 
have  conceived  it  or  supposed  it  credible. 
This  is,  that  the  baron  is  not  Idonea's  rea! 
father,  but  had  procured  her,  when  a  child, 
from  her  mother,  with  tbe  horrible  intention 
of  making  favor  by  ber  beauty  when  grown 
vp  for  the  recovery  of  bis  lost  estates. 
Tliifl  intention  Oswald  now  represents  him 
to  be  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  by  betraying 
the  maiden  to  Lord  Clifibrd.  The  greater 
part  of  tbe  play  (which  we  shall  not  minute- 
ly follow)  IS  ooeUpied  by  the  scruples  of 
Marmaduke  at  executing  the  justice  which 
be  conoeives  this  crime  to  demand,  and  tbe 
endeavors  of  Oswald  to  overcome  them 
and  bring  him  to  commit  the  murder.    At 
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lengdi  Marauduke  ia  fouad  serving  ai 
guide  to  tho  old  blind  man  over  a  desolate 
moor.  Still  abrinking  from  the  full  measure 
of  justice  which  he  thinks  himself  called 
on  to  inflict,  be  gladly  welcomes  the 
thought  that  if  he  itttrU  him  here  instead 
of  murdering  him,  he  will  only  be  casting 
bim  on  an  ordtal  which  God  will  deliver 
bim  from,  if  innocent,  by  sending  some  one 
who  will  lead  him  to  some  shelter,  while  if 
he  perishes  he  will  be  thereby  proved  to 
have  been  guilty.  This  idea  he  executes  ; 
carrying  away  by  accident  the  acrip  con- 
taining Herbert's  provisions.  In  this  stale 
of  the  ease  Oswald  finds  him,  aad,  believing 
the  murder  committed,  relates  hia  own  hii- 
tory  and  informs  Marmaduke  that  Herbert 
was  innocent.  Mermaduke'a  state  of  miad 
may  be  conceived,  especially  when  he  di*. 
covers  that  he  has  left  the  old  man  without 
food.  Meanwhile  the  old  baron  has  perish- 
ed between  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  this  fact  is  brought  about  both  to 
Uarmaduke  and  to  Idonea,  vho  was  then 
seeking  for  ber  father  to  take  him  the  news 
that  tbe  king  had  restored  him  to  his  et- 
tales.  Tn  her  distress,  and  wholly  unsuspi- 
eioua  of  hia  share  in  the  event,  she  flies  to 
Marmaduke,  whom  she  had  long  loved  in  a 
quiet  wav  as  her  protector  and  ber  only 
friend.  He  then  informs  her  that  he  knoirs 
who  eaosed  her  father's  death,  aad  she 
curses  the  man  who  eauld  do  ao  cratl  a 
deed.  Marmaduke  tells  her  that  it  wai 
himself. 

Meanwhile  Oswald's  device  has  in  fact 
become  known  by  tbe  confession  of  a  va- 
grant whom  he  had  bribed  to  represeot 
idonea's  mother,  and  one  of  the  band  stabs 
hiro.  Marmaduke,  after  a  mild  reproof— 
"A  rash  deed!"  resigns  his  station  as 
chief,  commends  the  senseless  Idonea  to  sn 
old  servant,  and  departs,  declaring  himself 
a  wanderer,  till  heaven  will  let  him  die. 

We  have  now  before  us  sketches  of  the 
two  Stories,  we  may  therefore  make  some 
remarks  upon  them,  and  endeavor  to  show 
how  they  justify  the  title  of  'Educational.' 
which  we  have  applied  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  life  in  which  they  were  com* 
posed. 

And  first  of  the  tale.  It  ia  here— ^n  a 
poem,  that  is  commenced  in  1793,  Mr. 
Wordsworih'atweniy-fourth  year — that  we 
first  find  bis  well-known  poetical  theory  ia 
action,  and  we  may  discern,  as  well  from 
other  circumstances  as  most  decisively 
from  the  diflerence  thia  poem  ^eaents  to 
its  predecessors  of  only  a  year  orao  earlier, 
that  it  was  then  new.  The  difference  is 
iqdeed  most  striking.    In  his  former  pieces 
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we  bad  ^entifttl  peTvenification* ;  "  the 
btlf-aeeo  Form  of  Twilight  ronma  astray," 
"DcMlatioD  iialkff  afraid;"  "CoDtant," 
" IndepeodcDce,"  "De^ir,"  and  the  real 
of  the  mythology  of  the  eighteanth  centu- 
ry, are  neaHy  as  familiar  to  Mr.  Word»' 
worth  ae  to  Gray  or  Collina.  But  here  we 
We  a  new  world  indeed  :  asd  if  the  other 
was  a  world  of  gas-light,  this  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  chill  bleak  light  of  a  saowy 
dtVD.  A  promiDent  article  of  the  theory 
WM  the  use  of  the  actual  laDgoaae  of  tDen, 
"poriSed,"  that  is,  "  from  all  rational 
eaoses  of  dislike  or  di^uat."  This  prin- 
ciple, which,  aa  most  of  our  readers  will 
lemember,  has  been  abty  combated  by 
Coleridge  in  his  'Biographia  Literaria,'  is 
one  of  thoae  fallacisB  which  prrhapa  oaly 
philoaophera  can  refute,  but  which  erery 
one  can  feel.  Aecoidingl^  in  no  point  did 
Mr.  Wordsworth  come  into  more  direct 
coUition  with  the  the  public  feeling.  Our 
younger  readers  often,  we  believe,  feet 
wme  aBtonisbment  at  the  dislike  which  the 
polished  critics  of  that  time  manifested  to 
1  poet  whom  all  now  admire ;  but  the  trath 
ii,  that  almoet  all  the  passages  which  fur- 
niihed  them  with  their  triumphant  eeeaaa- 
lioDsof  meanness  and  vulgarity  have  been 
gtidoally  replaced  or  altered.  Who  re- 
fflembers  now,  that  the  blind  boy,  who  at'As 
to  poetically  in  his  turtle-shell,  made  his 
firit  eipeditiOD  in 


Wlio  again  recollects  that "  We  are  seven" 
began, 

"  A  sitnpls  child,  dear  brother  Jim" — 
or  remembera  the  descriptions  of  dress  and 
other  sach  circumstances  which  are  now 
nealled  to  mind  by  the  two  concluding 
liui  of  stanza  i.  (quoted  above)  of  the  pre- 
Mot  poem  1  Of  the  faults  of  this  nature, 
wUeh  'Guilt  and  Sorrow'  once  exhibited, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  mast  have 
dinppeared  under  that  unsparing  hand  of 
CorrectioD  and  alteration  which  inis  poet  is 
liDOwn  to  exercise,  and  to  which  this  par- 
ticular piece  haa  now  been  lying  subject  for 
GAy  years.  Yet  we  have  quoted  many  pas- 
nges  in  our  abstract  which  could  no  more 
proceed  from  Hr.  Wordsworth's  writing 
now  than  the  first  lisp  of  the  child  can  be 
recovered  by  the  man.  There  is  one  re- 
■wrkable  instance  of  bis  fearless  carrying 
oat  of  tJH  prraciple  we  have  mentioaed  in 
the  present  poem,  surely  sufficient  to  con- 
vinee  himself  that  the  natural  language  of 
owii,  even  on  "  extraordinary  occasions,"  is 
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not  snffleicnt  for  the  purpoae  of  "  firing 
Immediate  pleasure  to  a  human  being,"  ua- 
der  which  neeessity  Mr.  Wordsworth  con- 
the  poet  to  lie.  We  allude  to  stanza 
liv.,  wbiob  me  must  quote  again  : 

His  voice  with  Indignaiion  rising  high 
Socb  further  deed  In  msahood's  name  forbade  ) 
The  pesMDt,  wild  In  pauioa.  made  lepljr 
WSib  biuer  Insoli  and  reviling*  ud  ; 
Atked  M»  in  ictm,  HAof  AiutMU  tiere  kt  had  ; 
inal  kind  qf  plunMr  ke  viaa  KwUiytg  itmc  ; 
TTu  gaUowiuiiMidiif  ki'Kont  day  bt  glad." 

Here,  if  the  firat  four  lines,  which  certainly 
cannot  claim  the  defence  of  being  natural 
language,  are  extremely  had,  the  thre* 
next,  which  undeniably  are  as  natural  aa  it 
is  posaible  to  eonccire,  aeem  to  ua  to  be  far 

But  the  edaaational  eharaeter  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  is  shown  in  thia  baldoesc  and 
awkwardness  of  composition,  is  evidenced 
3till  more  decisively,  we  conceive,  in  the 
nature  of  the  incidents  chosen  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  treated.  The  theory . 
itself  appears  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  the 
first  burst  of  real  thought  is  tbo  yonng  poet 
— thought,  which,  meeting  with  lesa  passion 
in  bis  natnre  than  in  thiA  of  most  men,  or 
at  least  most  poets  of  that  age,  became  al- 
iDost  at  once  eonsaioos  pbiloeophical  re- 
flection. Not  ao  much  then  in  that/ce/tft; 
of  power,  which  is  the  impulsive  principle 
with  most  young  men  of  genius,  as  in  the 
knoviltdgt  of  it,  Wordsworth  set  forth  on  his 
journey  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus ;  and 
far  from  the  improvidence  of  too  many  tra- 
vellers on  that  road,  he  not  only  provides 
his  compass  and  map,  but  before  he  actually 
sets  otr  he  obliges  himself  to  practise  dili- 
gently all  the  arts  which  so  great  an  under- 
taking will  be  likely  to  require.  Like  a 
man  who  should  have  to  accomplish  som« 
perilous  feat  of  the  mountains,  he  ia  out 
early  and  late,  aoeusloming  hia  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  in  the  diflerent  lighla  of 
day  and  night,  steadying  his  head  by  sur- 
veying precipices  and  cQaBms,and  assuring 
his  foot  by  practice  of  difficult  passagea. 
Daring  the  deepest  reeessea  of  our  nature 
with  an  audacity  drawn  in  great  measnra 
probably  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  only  experimentalizing,  he  chooaes  for 
his  heroes  in  both  these.casea  characters 
which  even  the  metaphyaieal  analyst  caa 
only  regard  without  feelings  of  distress, 
when  the  professional  has  overcome  the 
natural  and  healthy  taste.  In  the  one  caae^ 
seenesofthe  utmost  wretchedness,  murder, 
desolation,  brutality,  death  from  want  waA 
misery,  relieved  with  that  dismai  light,  the 
eoosolation  of  the  hero's  being  on/y  hanged  j 
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in  the  other,  a  minntely-rCKlized  picture  of 
the  moat  fearful  diaeaBe  that  human  nature 
baa  ever  exhibited,  the  leas  distressing  [Kir- 
tioDB  of  the  picture  exhibiting  the  weak  and 
well-meaning  overcome  by  the  itrong  and 
bad,  the  helpless  aiid  good  starved  to  death, 
the  innocent  defrauded  of  happiness  for  life, 
and  positively  the  brightest  incident  of  all 
being  the  murder  upon  the  stage  of  the 
causer  of  all  these  horrors.  Surely  we  are 
comforted  to  think  that  Mr.  Wordewonh 
had  to  take  fifty  years  before  he  could  over- 
come his  scruples  at  the  exhibition  of  such 
frightful  and  unalleviated  miaeries  ;  surely, 
too,  we  are  glad,  while  looking  at  them,  to 
regard  them  as  an  experimental  exhibition, 
ft  wax-work  execution  of  some  possible  dis- 
eases, rather  than  to  be  called  upon  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  as  representing  the  actual 
sufierings  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  this 
feeling  only  which  mokes  them  tolerable. 
The  rule, 


has  a  converse  as  true  as  itself;  where  the 
poet  suffers,  the  reader  suffers  too;  but 
where  the  poet  ia  only  an  actor,  the  reader 
is  a  spectator  only. 

Tbst  considerable  uahealtbineas  of  mind 
is  shown  both  in  this  point  and  others  is 
undeniable;  but  who  ean  be  surprised  if,  at 
the  time  when  all  Europe  was  lighted  up 
with  the  most  fearful  eruption  of  evil  which 
history  has  witnessed,  the  faces  even  of  the 
healthiest  of  men  looked  pale  and  livid  in 
the  bhize  1  This,  however,  ia  to  be  emphati- 
cally remarked,  that  if  Mr.  Wordswprta  has, 
for  the  exercise  they  afforded  him,  taken 
subjects  which  had  best  been  left  alone,  if 
he  has  "  murdered  to  dissect,"  he  has  never, 
like  the  followers  of  the  satanic  school  (of 
whom  England  and  France  at  present  revel 
in  so  undeniabte  an  affluence),  allowed  the 
excitement  of  evil  to  appear  mare  enticing 
than  the  evil  itself  was  disgusting.  If  he 
bad  done  so,  he  would  indeed  have  made 
better  poems ;  bnt — horreodum ! — we  should 
have  bad  onr  honored  and  noble-minded 
bard  in  the  same  category  with  Harrison 
Ainsworth  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  one  particular 
point,  we  muBt.be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  generally 
considered.  Few  will  be  surprised  lo  leam, 
that  what  merit  it  has  is  essentially  undra- 
matic.  He  is  the  trne  dramatist  who  repre- 
sents men  as  they  appear,  not  to  himself  but 
to  his  neighbors, — mankind  as  they  appear 
to  mankind.  Here  we  have  men  aa  they 
ai^ai  to  the  analyst  of  motives  and  the 
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association  of  ideas.    If  all  Byron's  heroes 
were  "  perfect  Byron,"  Mr.  Wordsworth's 


characters  down  to  the  lowest  are- 
deed  images  of  himself,  but  figures  betray- 
ing his  hand,  his  observation,  his  awkward- 
ness  or  bis  skill  in  every  turn  of  their 
coastractioDi  But  overlooking  this  prevail- 
ing defect,  there  are  passages — how  should 
it  be  otherwise  % — of  very  great  power. 
Some  of  the  sophistries  of  Oswald  are  pat 
with  great  force,  and  many  of  the  minor  in- 
cidents ejfcellently  imagined.  Of  these  we 
would  remark,  Marmaduke's  notice  of  the 
old  man's  shaking  (Act  II.  Sc.  1.)  and  Os- 
wald's exclamation 

"  Ha !  speak  t  Wbai  ihing  art  (boa  1" 

immediately  after  his  free-tbinking  solilo- 
quy. The  whole  of  the  fallowing  dialogue 
we  think  aa  fine  as  it  could  be  made ;  it 
takes  place  when  Oswald  meets  Marmadake, 
who  has  just  left  the  old  man  lo  his  fate  on 
the  desolate  moor. 

Deep,  dsep  and  vasi,  vasi  beyond  human  thon^ht, 
Tel  calm. — I  could  belieTc,  ihst  ihere  was  here 
The  onlv  quiet  heart  on  eaiih.    In  terror, 
Remember'd  teiror,  there  ia  peace  and  rest. 
Entir  Oswald, 

Bal  my  dear  Captain. 


OSWALD. 

Alone.  1  see ; 
You  have  done  f  nor  duly.  1  bad  hopes,  which  n 
1  feel  that  you  will  juatliy. 


I  had  fears. 
From  whicli  I  have  freed  loy^ir — but 't  is  my  wish 
To  be  alone,  and  iberefore  wc  mu»i  part. 

Nay,  then — I  am  mistaken.    There  's  a  weakness 
About  you  Mill ;  you  talk  of  solitude — 
I  am  yonr  friend. 


What  there  is  not  another  living  man 

Had  strength  lo  teach ; — nnd  therelbre  ^raif  tnde 

i&  bold,  and  would  relieve  ittell  by  pnise. 


Wherefore  press  ibis  on  me  1 

OSWALD. 

Becattse  t  feel 
That  yon  have  shown,  and  hy  a  single  mslsnee^ 
How  they  who  woald  be  jusi  mu.sl  seek  the  roJe 
By  diving  for  it  into  their  own  bosoms. 
To-day  yon  bare  thrown  oSa  tyranny 
Tbal  lives  bat  in  the  toqiid  acquiescence 
Of  our  emasonlated  sonis,  the  tyranny 
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Ofihe  world's  masters,  wlih  the  many  nits 
Br  <rtiich  ibey  opbold  Iheir  crsA  from  age  U  age : 
YoD  have  obeyed  ihe  ooljr  law  that  seose 
Submiit  lo  recogaise;  the  iromediate  law. 

Fiom  Ihe  clear  liRhiofcircum: '"' 

Upon  an  mdepeDdcDE  loiellect. 
Heoeeforih  new  prospecls  open  on  jour  path; 
Your  facollies  sKould  Rrow  wilh  the  demand: 
1  Mill  will  be  Tonr  friend,  will  cleave  lo  you 
Thfongh  good  and  eTil,  obloquy  andscoio, 
on  as  ihey  dare  to  follow  on  your  steps. 
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flasbed 


1  would  be  left  alone. 

QIWALD  (rxullingly). 

I  know  yonr  motireal 
lamDOlofthe  world's  piesumpinuus  judgea, 
Wbodamn  where  Ihev  can  neither  see  nor  feel, 
With  a  hard-hearted  {gnorance;  your  struggles 
I  witneas'd,  and  now  hail  foar  vtciory. 


Spare  me  awhile  that  greeting. 


Who  will  IQtn  pale  upon  yon,  call  yon  marderer, 
Aad  joa  will  walk  in  solitude  amone  ihem. 
A  nighiy  evfl  for  a  airong-bailt  mind  1 — 
Join  iweatr  tapers  of  unequal  height 
And  ligbit'tiem  joined,  and  you  will  see  the  less 
Bow'i  will  bum  down  the  taller;  and  they  all 
Shall  prey  upon  the  tallesL    Solilnde  t— 
The  eagle  Uvea  In  solitude  I 

MlBMADi;!*. 

Erenso, 


To  abide  the  issue  of  my  act,  alone. 

Hae  woold  yont   and  for  ever!— lUy  young 

rnend, 
As  tine  advances  either  we  become 
The  prey  or  masters  of  our  own  past  deeds. 
Fellowship  we  ntui  bare,  willing  or  no; 
And  ifgoodangels  fail,  slack  in  their  duty, 
Sataiiiuies,  turn  our  faces  where  we  may, 
Art  Hill  furthcoming ;  some  which,  though  they 

lllnames,  can  render  do  ill  services, 
)b  recompense  for  what  themselves  required. 
So  meet  eiiremes  in  this  mysterious  world, 
Aad  opposites  thus  meli  into  each  other. 


Time,  aince  man  Arst  drew  breath,  has  never 
moved 

Viih  such  a  weight  upon  bis  wings  aa  now; 
But  they  will  soon  be  lightened. 

Ay,  look  up- 
cast round  yon  your  mind'aeye,  and  you  will  learn 
Fonitode  is  the  child  of  Eoierprise ; 
Great  action*  move  onr admiration,  chiefly 
Brcanae  they  carry  in  themselves  an  aarnesl 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly. 


Very  true. 

icie— tills  way  or  that— 
'T  is  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancr 
Wt  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  Mtrayed : 


What  1  if  you  bad  bid 
Eternal  farewell  to  uamiogled  joy 
And  the  lightdaneing  of  ihtthoughlless  heart; 
It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  At 
For  such  a  world  as  this.    The  wise  abjure 
All  ihuoghts  whose  idle  composiiiun  lives 
In  the  entire  forgetfolness  ol  pain. 
—1  see  1  have  dlstnited  yoa. 


By  no  means. 

ConipSKiiDn  ! — pity  ! — pride  eau  do  wiihonl  thera ; 
And  what  if  you  should  never  know  them  muie  I 
He  is  a  puny  sool,  who.  feeling  pain. 
Finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too. 
if  e'er  I  open  out  this  heart  of  mine 
It  shall  be  for  a  nobler  end— to  teach 
And  not  to  purchase  poling  sympathy. 
— Nay,  you  are  pale. 


It  may  be  so. 

Remorse — 
It  cannot  live  with  thought',  think  on,  think  on, 
And  it  will  die.    What!  in  this  nniverse. 
Where  the  least  things  control  the  greatest,  where 
The  faintest  breath  that  breathes  can  move  a 

What  I  tee'l  remorse,  where,  If  a  cat  had  sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  ahadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitalsl 


Now,  whither  are  yon  wandering  )    That  a  m 


It  is  moHt  strange. 

Murder  I— what's  in  the  word  !— 
I  have  no  cases  by  me  ready  made 
To  fit  all  deeds.    Carry  him  to  the  camp  !— 
A  shallow  project ; — you  of  late  have  seen 
More  deeply,  taught  ns  that  the  iiisiiiDtea 
Of  Nature,  by  a  cunning  usurpation 
Banished  from  human  intercourse,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  lo  the  brutes 
Thai  make  ihe  fields  their  dwelling.     If  a  snake 
Crawl  from  beneath  our  feet  we  do  not  ask 
A  license  to  destroy  him :  our  good  govemtna 
Hedge  in  the  life  of  every  pest  and  plague 
Thai  bears  the  shape  of  man ;  and  for  what  pur- 

But  to  protect  tbemselvea  from  extirpation  1— 
This  Aimsy  barrier  you  have  overleaped. 


I  have  borne  my  burthen  to  its  destined  end." 
We  haTe  a&id  nothing  of  the  baron  Her- 
bert, the  dotiDK  father,  or  Idonea,  the  doti- 
ful  daughter  of  this  play,  for,  in  fact,  tbey 
deserve  little  notice.  Either  Mr.  Worda- 
worth  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dnw 
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with  more  care  chvaclers  whieb  seem  only 
put  in,  like  the  back  figures  of  a  sketch,  to 
make  the  two  prominent  ones  intelligible, 
or  else  he  fell  here  into  that  common  error 
of  persons  of  undramatic  mind  who  attempt 
this  kind  of  composition,  the  mistake  of 
making  the  characters  no  more  than  that 
which  their  ptrtona  demands.  No  man, 
however  fond  of  his  children,  is  oniy  a 
father,  nor  is  any  woman,  however  devoted 
to  her  parents,  only  a  daughter,  if  this 
were  a  true  play,  the  whole  interest  would 
depend  on  the  sympathy  which  these  two 
characters  excited.  As  it  is,  it  remains  an 
itnporlant  fault  that  we  should  be  left  with- 
oot  any  counteracting  sympathy  with  the 
good  and  innocent  concerned— for  sym- 
pathy with  such  mere  spectra  is  out  of  the 
question — to  the  uninterrupted  contempla- 
tion of  the  moral  weakness  of  Marmaduke 
and  the  diabolical  malignity  of  the  God-de- 
serted Oswald.  Thus  much  for  the  Edu- 
cational Period  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  life, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume. 

But  with  the  year  1798  conmencet  the 
true  harvest  of  this  poet's  genius — what  we 
have  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  follows,  the  Poetic  Period.  Rich 
indefld  waa  this !  within  the  next  six  years, 
i.e., between  1798  and  1803  inclusive,  was 
composed  almost  every  one  of  those  darling 
poems,  which  we  venture  to  pfophesy  wilt 
be  treasured  safely  by  love  and  admiration, 
whatever  becomes  of  those  of  greater  pre- 
tension and  possibly  of  deeper  but  not  such 
perfect  beauty. 

"Non  satis  est  palchra  esse  poemata: 
dvjcia  sunto,"  is  what  we  have  too  often  to 
feel  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works ;  but  in 
this  period  they  are  often  dulcia — of  a  per- 
suasive sweetness  indeed  almost  nnequalled 
in  English  poetry — at  any  rate  since  Shak- 
apeare,  or  shall  we  say  Herrick  1  Poems, 
spontaneous  as  the  songs  of  Bums,  finished 
as  those  of  Horace,  worthy  of  Shakspeare 
in  their  grace  and  tenderness  and  philoso- 
phical insight,  and  in  their  peculiar  tone  of 
thought  and  language  entirely  original,  were 
poured  forth  at  this  time,  if  not  in  profu- 
sion, with  a  copiousness  which  bespoke  a 
"  well-apring."  It  would  be  too  much  to 
■ay  that  all  the  productions  of  this  period 
can  claim  praise  like  this,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  scarcely  any  one  Is  entirely  defi- 
cient in  that  tenderness  and  loveliness  which 
gives  his  gems  their  greatest  charm.  Al- 
most all  those  pieces  which  have  heen  ap- 
proved by  that  hest  criticism,  the  love  of 
those  who,  whether  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  delight  or  not,  are  yet  marked  by 
thair  aSeetioB  for  all  things  purest  and  lore- 
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Meat,  will  be  found  to  lie  within  the  dates 
we  .have  named.  '  Lucy  Gray,'  'We  are 
seven',  *  Tintern  Abbey',  '  She  dwelt  anaid. 
the  untrodden  ways',  '  The  Two  April 
Mornings  and  the  Fountain',  '  The  Solitary 
Reaper', '  Nutting', '  Three  years  she  greie 
in  sun  aiid  shower,'  with  others,  especially 
pieces  of  blank  verse,  are  those  which  pre- 
sent in  its  greatest  perfection  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  time.  Nor  is  it  to  the  Theory 
that  we  owe  these  exquisite  productions. 
The  Theory  indeed  was  not  without  its 
use;  without  it  we  should  probably  not 
have  had  the  strictness  of  truth  and  clear- 
ness, whether  of  language  or  imagery  ;  to 
it  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  conciseness 
which  here  at  least  is  not  abruptness.  But 
it  is  not  by  a  difference  in  these  points  that 
the  poems  of  this  time  are  distinguished 
from  those  before  and  after.  The  differ- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  their  impenetra- 
tioD.  with  the  tenderest  feeling  and  a  holy 
and  almost  solemn  sweetness.  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poems  since,  while  composed  of 
excellent  material,  pure  and  sweet  fancies, 
moulded  by  a  clear  oversight  into  harmo- 
nious or  melodious  verse,  too  often  betray 
their  machinery,  if  not  Ihronghout  yet  in 
parts,  BO  as  to  destroy  their  unity.  But 
here  all  is  fused  into  the  perfect  form, — 
the  "  best  words  in  the  best  order."  Others 
of  his  poems  are  made,  these  grow  like 
plants:  others  too  grow  like  plants,  but 
these  grow  like  the  loveliest  of  the  race  of 
flowers,  born,  budded,  and  expanded  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tbe  most  genial  warmth  and 
brightness,  pure,  free,  and  above  all,  per- 
fect. There  was  another  maeician  more 
powerful  than  the  theory  at  work  to  produce 
this  effect — another  more  powerful  than 
even  Genius  alone.  For  the  serious  purpose 
with  which  we  remark  it,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  noticing  that  the  poems  of 
the  year  1798  first  bear  witness  to  the  pas- 
sion of  Love.  Under  the  softening  and  ex- 
alting influenee  of  the  affections  it  seems  to 
have  been  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  reached 
bis  truest  inspiration. 

But  of  this  period  the  present  volume 
affords  so  few  specimens  that  we  have  no 
excuse  for  dwelling  upon  it,  and  those 
which  it  does  give  us  are  not  among  tbe 
happiest.  A  poem  entitled  '  The  Forsaken,' 
which  looks  like  an  excluded  portion  of  the 
'  Affliction  of  Margaret,'  is  too  short  to  pro- 
duce the  required  effect.  One  or  two  new 
poems  on  the  subject  of  Matthew  are  infe- 
rior to  those  we  had  by  a  great  deal.  But 
the  followitig  and  another,  upon  the  gra;,ve 
of  Bums,  are  very  spirited,  and  though  in 
parts  obacore,  very  beautifnl. 
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-AT  TBE  GRATE  OF  BURIfS— tSDX 

*'  I  skirer,  Spfrit  fierce  and  bold, 

At  lhoo!;lii  or  vhai  I  oot  behold; 

As  rapors  brealhed  from  dangeou  cold 

Sin  he  pleaHore  dead, 
So  xadness  comes  rrom  out  the  moald 

Where  Bunw  is  laid. 

And  bare  I  iben  i}xj  boats  so  near, 
AAd  thoD  forbidden  to  appear! 
Asirii  verettaTseirtbRI  's  here, 

IshrinkLwith  pain;  , 

And  both  mv  winhea  and  my  fear 

Alike  are  raia. 

Off.  weight— nor  press  on  vei|  hi  I—away, 
D  irk  though  Ls ! — ibey  came,  but  not  to  May; 
With  chasieaed  feeliogs  woald  1  pay 

The  tribaiG  dae 
To  bim,  and  aagfat  ihat  hidex  bix  olajT 

From  moriu  view. 

Fresh  as  the  flover.  whose  modest  worth 
HesiQS.  bis  genius  "itliated"  forlh, 
Eose  lik;  ■  star  thai  toDchiog  eartb, 

Far  so  it  geems, 
Doth  glorify  its  humble  binb 

With  matchless  beams. 

The  piercing;  eye,  the  ihongMful  brow, 
The  stmggliDK  hean,  where  be  they  now  1 — 
Fnll  FOOD  the  Aspirant  of  the  plough, 

Tbe  prompt,  the  brave, 
Slept,  with  the  obscnresi,  io  the  low 

And  silent  grave. 

Well  might  I  moarn  that  He  was  gone 
Wliose  tjghl  I  bailed  when  &r.<ii  U  shone ; 
When,  breaking  forth  as  Nature's  own, 

It  xhowed  my  youth 
How  TerM  may  boild  ■  princely  throne 

On  hsmble  iraib. 

Alas !  where'er  the  current  tends, 
RecWpnrsnes  and  with  It  blends,-- 
Huge  Cridel's  hoary  top  asceods 

Bv  Skiddaw  (leej), — 
Nei{'hbon<  we  were,  and  loriog  friends 

We  iDlght  have  been ; 

Trtie  frieads  iboogh  diveraely  fDcltned ; 
Bni  heait  with  hean  and  mind  with  mind. 
Where  the  maio  litires  are  entwined, 

Throagh  Nam  re's  skill, 
Hay  even  by  contraries  be  joined 

Uore  closely  atill. 

The  tear  will  .uan,  and  let  ft  flow; 
Tbon  'poor  inhabitant  below,' 
At  tills  dread  moment — even  so — 

Might  we  together 
Have  !»it  and  talked  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  heather. 

What  irsaanres  would  have  then  been  plaod 
Within  my  reach;  of  knowledge  graced 
By  bncy  what  a  rich  repast '. 

Bnt  why  go  on  T— 
Oh !  spare  to  sweep,  thon  moumral  blast, 

Bis  grave  gran-grown. 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  pride, 
(Not  three  weeks  pant  the  Stripling  died,} 
lies  gathered  lo  bn  Father's  aide 

ft)^.tDOvkwdghil 
Yet  me  lo  which  Is  not  denied 

8omend<ldight. 


For  Ac  I*  ufe,  ■  qaiet  bed 

Hath  early  found  among  the  dead. 

Harbored  where  none  can  be  misled. 

Wronged,  or  disirest ; 
And  sorely  here  it  may  be  said 

Thai  such  are  blesL 

And  oh  for  Th-e,  by  pitvlne  grace 
Checked  ofl-iimes  In  a  aeviou-i  rae«. 
May  He  who  halloweth  the  place 
"^    Where  Man  is  laid 

Receire  ihy  Spirii  in  the  embrace 
Fur  which  it  prayed! 

Sighing  I  tnmed  away ;  bal  ere 
Night  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  lo  hear, 
Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  riiual  hymn, 
Chanted  in  love  that  easts  out  fur 

By  Seraphim.''    - 

We  have  too  aoon  endeil  the  poetical  aad 
enter  on  the  philosophical  portion  of  thia 
poet's  life,  which  we  a^otild  extend  from 
about  1803  to  the  present  time.  Id  tho 
'Ode  on  the  Intitnations  of  Immortnlity,' 
while  there  atill  remaina  much  of  the  divine 
inspiration,  there  are  noticeable  also  the 
first  stirrings  of  a  change  of  spirit — an  ef- 
fort and  constraint  arising  from  the  pre- 
aence  in  the  poet's  mind  of  a  new  and  nn- 
maatered  element — visible  even,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  poetn,  in  an  awkwardnesa 
of  language  and  metre  which  has  since 
been  in  a  great  measure  smoothed  away. 
Here  we  have  the  second  awakening  of  the 
poet  into  the  philosopher — the  unconscioua 
or  semi-conscious  philosopher  into  the  con- 
scious one  ; — a  change  of  ^rievotie  import 
in  a  nattire  where,  as  in  this  poet's,  there 
was  so  little  of  human  passion  to  subordi- 
nate the  intellectual  to  the  senahous,  (he 
complex  to  the  simple,  the  spiritual  to  the 
passionate.  .  In  a  man  of  warmer  animal 
temperament  either  the  change  could  not 
have  taken  place,  or  the  excitement  under 
which  he  would  have  composed  would  have 
prevented  the  evil  consequence  from  being 
BO  visible  on  his  poems, — would,  at  least 
ifor  the  time,  have  re-embodied  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  poet.  With  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  in  earlier  youth  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  the  case,  and  the  new  ele- 
ment, though  obtrusive  for  a  while,  had  been 
gradually  fused  by  the  ardor  of  youthful 
sympathies  with  men  and  nature  into  that 
pure  and  genuine  vein  of  poetry  which  so 
enriched  our  literature.  But  now  it  seems 
as  if  that  ardor  was  declining,  and,  unable 
to  recover  his  former  freedom,  he  strove 
for  a  new  kind  of  liberty,  A  very  consid- 
erable change  came  over  his  whole  style, 
and  his  muner  «f  writing  underwent  aa 
alteration  as  great  as  hie  manner  o(  think- 
ing.   Aa  the  seBacMtimeM  which  new  in- 
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Binualed  itself  into  his  compoaitionB  di 
Btroyed  their  grace,  he  seems  to  have  ei 
deavored  to  regain  his  lost  satisfaction  by 
elaboration  of  the  verte  and  expressioD, 
to  supply  beanty  which  could  be  filt  by 
beauty  which  could  be  vroved  and  dtmon- 
ttrattd.  The  Theory  mignt  have  done  frood 
Barrice  now,  bat  in  the  confidence  o^  as- 
sured aod  acknowledged  power,  he  cante 
into  a  gradual  neglect  of  some  at  least  of 
its  main  principles.  He  coosequently  soon 
began  to  fait  ioto  those  faults,  both  of  his 
natural  genius  and  acquired  talents,  against 
which  those  published  and  strongly  Gan< 
tested  opinions  had  hitherto  servea  as  ase- 
ful  trnards.  He  is  often  difiuse  and  laU' 
ffuid  ;  his  ingeonity  often  leads  him  into  an 
intricacy  which  nothing  but  his  own  truth- 
fulness of  languoge  could  save  from  being 
entirely  unintelti»ib]e.  In  the  edition  of 
1832,  "  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden 
ways"  stands  only  a  page  distant  from  "Ere 
wirti  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew."  Qttmi- 
turn  tauiaiut  ab  illo  ! 

In  this  stage,  we  have  said,  we  regard 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  genina  to  be  at  present, 
nor  can  there  he  any  probability  that  it 
should  now  either  return  to  its  former  state, 
or  assume  any  condition  essentially  new. 
Yet  mistaken,  if  we  venture  to  think  him, 
in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  Miise  into  such 
regular  hnbits  as  he  would  make  her  submit 
to,  we  are  convinced  that  the  real  Poet  re- 
mains indestructible  in  his  heart.  Here  it 
is  that  be  refutes  himself.  If  a  subject 
tonch  his  heart,  then  we  have  the  true  fire 
again — the  language  clears,  the  measure  dis- 
entangles itself,  and  he  is  again  in  the  em- 
fiyrean.  If  we  seek  those  poems  of  this 
ater  period  which,  though  in  a  different 
kind,  show  yet  a  true  kindred  with  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  his  youth,  we  shall  find  them 
where  his  Atari  is  stirred;  as  if  we  seek 
the  direst  and  least  happy,  we  shall  find 
them  on  the  subjects  which  he  set  himself. 
If  any  one  wish  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let 
him  compare  the  noble  series  of  sonnets 
dedicated  to  Liberty  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sonnets,  the  one  almost  throughotit  a 
stream  of  living  poesy  ;  the  other  a  mine 
of  thought  perhaps,  but  how  little  more  1 
The  Occasional  Sonnets  show  almost  as 
great  a  superiority  over  the  series  on  the 
Dudden.  But  look  still  closer  and  we  see 
•till  more  clearly  the  same  case  to  be  true. 
If  we  sought  for  a  sonnet  which  would  ex> 
actly  be 
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we  should  quote  that  beginniDg  "  Why  art 


Ihon  silent  X"  If  furiher  proof  be  needed, 
let  it  be  found  in  the  exquisite  poems  ad- 
dressed to  bis  wife :  nevn  will  a  poet's 
wife  possess  a  fairer  memorial  than  this 
lady. 

We  may  here  take  up  again  and  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  present  volume.  Of  the 
poems  which  we  have  not  already  men- 
tioned the  greater  part  fall  within  this  pe- 
riod,  and  as  they  belong  chiefly  to  its  latter 
years,  they  exhibit  strongly  its  characteris- 
tic marks.  ElaboratioD  is  evident  in  every 
line, — every  composition  betrays  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  art  of  weaving 
words.  The  blank  verse  especially,  while 
yet  far  removed  from  that  exquisite  and 
truly  original  melody  of  the  'Tintern  Ab- 
bey nod  parts  of  the  'Poems  on  the 
Naming  of  Places,'  is  in  another  style  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  following  piece, 
however,  wo  quote  less  for  its  metiical  than 
its  other  attractions. 

"  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Amy  ofCloadil  fe  wineed  hoM  in  troops 
Aaceadioz  from  befaind  (he  motionless  brow 

Ofthal  lari  rock,  a?  (Vom  a  hidden  world, 

0  whUher  with  such  eagerness  of  speed  1 

What  Heeb  ye,  or  what  Khun  ye  1  of  ibe^le 

Companions,  fear  ye  lo  be  leA  behind. 

Or  racing  o'er  your  blue  eihereal  field 

Contend  ye  viih  eacb  olberl  of  the  sea 

Children,  thus  posl  ye  over  vale  and  hf  Ight 

To  siak  upoB  your  mother's  lap— and  rest  1 

Or  were  ye  rlRhllier  hailed,  when  first  nilne  eyes' 

B?held  in  youi  impetuous  march  the  likeness 

or  a  wide  army  pressing  OD  to  raeel 

Or  overialie  some  unknown  enemy  ? — 

But  yonr  smooth  rooilDns  suit  a  peaceful  aim ; 

And  Fancy,  not  lessapily  pleased,  compares 

Your  aqundrons  to  an  eodlesii  flt|;ni  of  birds 

Ai!rinl,  upon  doe  migration  bound 

To  milder  climes ;  or  rather  do  ye  urge 

In  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage 

To  pause  at  lasi  on  more  aspiring  beighls 

Than  these,  and  utieryoar  devotion  there 

With  thunderous  voice  1    Or  are  ye  jabilsDI, 

And  would  ye,  tracking  yourprood  lord  the  Son, 

Be  present  at  his  Kelling;  ortbepomp 

or  Persian  morninea  would  ye  fill,  nod  slaoA 

Poising yoar  splendors  high  above  the  heads 

Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  up-risen  God ! 

Whence,  whence,   ye  Clouds  I    this  ee^mess  of 

Speak,  silent  creatures  I — They  are  gone,  are  fled, 

Buried  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 

""       loads  ihe  middle   heaven ;     and  clear   and 

And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they  thronged 

Appear;  a  cslm  descent  of  sky  CDndaeting 

Down  to  thai  unapproachable  abvss, 

Down  lo  (he  hidden  gulf  from  which  ihey  rose 

To  vanish — fleet  ss  days  and  months  and  years, 

Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind, 

Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself. 

The  lingering  world,  when  (Irae  halb  eeaaed  to  be. 

But  the  winds  roar,  shaking  ih«  rooted  trees, 

Aad  see !  a  bright  precursor  to  a  train 

;  as  numerous,  overpecrs  the  rock 
Thsl  sullenly  refuses  to  panaka 
Of  the  wild  impulse.    From  a  fount  of  life 
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larisiblr,  tbe  loDg  procCMioD  tnores 
LiminoM  orgloomf,  welcome  lo  Ihe  va]e 
Which  ihev  are  eniering,  wekome  lo  mine  *ye 
Tkii  !iKs  [hem,  to  my  soul  Lbat  otf Ds  in  them , 
An4  Id  I  be  bosom  of  the  firmanenl 
Ow*bich]iber  move,  wberein  the;  are  coataiued, 
A  in<«  of  b«r  cnpacious  seir  aad  all 
Htrieiilen  projeny.       • 

A  hnmble  vralb 
Beic  ii  taj  body  doomed  lo  tread,  this  path, 
A  little  hoar;  liDe  and  fainitj  traced, 
Wofk.  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  Shepherd's  foot 
Or  of  his  flock  1 — jotot  vestige  of  them  both. 
IfKc  il  ODrepitiia^,  for  my  thoaghrs 
Adnii  Bobondafteaiid  my  words  have  wings. 
Vh«reisthe  Orphean  lyre,  ur  Druid  harp, 
To  lecompany  the  Terse  1    The  mnnniaiTi  blast 
Skill  be  oar  Airail  of  music;  he  shall  sweep 
TbetDCbs,  and  qaiverinfr  trees,  and  billowy  lake, 
Atd search  llie  obresof  the  cares,  and  they 
Still  aasw«r,  for  OQr  soog  fs  of  the  Cloud''. 
A*d  Ihe  wind  loves  them ;  and  the  gentle  gales— 
Whlchbylheirairre-cloihethe  naked  liwn 
With  UDDa)  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods. 
AadoioUieti  tbe  parched  lips  of  thirsty  flowers — 
Lovaihem;  and  every  idle  breeie  ofair 
Bead]  to  the  favorite  burthen.    Moon  and  stars 
Enp  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the  Clouds 
Wueh  also,  abiding  peaceably  their  place 
Lite  buds  of  mlniitering  Spl^rits,  or  when  they  lie. 
At  ifume  Protean  art  :he  change  had  wroagbt. 
In  Unless  qai«t  o'er  the  etherealdeep 
Sciiured.  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 
Aid  all  decrees  of  beaorf.    Oye  LighuilnKsl 
Teire their  perilous oflipring;  and  Ihe  Sun— 
Soorce  Ineihaaslible  of  life  and  joy. 
Aid  type  of  man's  lar^daning  reason,  therefore 
lioldiime  worshipped  as  ihe  god  of  verse, 
AUaiing  intellectual  deity — 
Um  bis  own  qlory  in  their  looks,  and  showers 
ITpoii  ibal  onsobstaniial  brotherhood 
Viffofls  with  all  Iwi  beatific  light 
Eiriched — too  transient  were  thev  not  renewed 
Fiaai  agte  to  age,  and  did  no',  white  we  gaie 
la  illeni  rapmre,  creduloas  desire, 
Rmrish  the  liope  that  nemory  lacks  not  power 
Takeepibe  ireasore  nnimpaired.    Vain  thought  I 
T«t  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 
Porjoyand  re^t,  albeit  to  Qnd  them  only 
l->lgtdln  the  bosom  of  eiernal  things')''' 

A  pieca  entitled  'The  Cuclcoo  at  La- 
vema,'  ore  of  a  aeries  of  memorials  of  an 
luliao  tour  in  1837,  also  seems  to  us  very 
delightful  ;  nnd  the  '  Norman  Boy,'  with  its 
ttquel,  if  Btill,  like  the  rest,  devoid  of  the 
pare aod  Grecian  grace  of  his  earlier  yenrB, 
btre  a  touching  beauty  of  their  own.  But 
three  of  the  sonnets  appear  lo  us  really  to 
claim  admission  among  his  master-pieces  j 
u>d  if  the  reader  desire  to  be  satisfied 
tboat  whflt  we  have  said  of  the  difierence 
twiweea  Wordsworth  writing  from  the  Af- 
leclioDsand  Wordsnrorth  setting  himself  a 
ttdt,  we  would  desire  them  to  compare  these 
following  with  the  aeries  on  the  'Piinisb- 
ntat  of  Death.' 


Lo!  vherethe  stands  filed  inasalnt-Uke  trance, 
Ose  opward  hand,  as  i  (  she  needed  rest 
^on  rapiDre,  lying  tu>(l1y  on  her  breast ! 
H«r  waaia  her  cyeMll  an  ethereal  glance ; 
Mtu  the  laa^-MT  more— that 


While  than  illamined,  tells  of  painnil  strife 
''arasiclf  heirl  made  weary  of  this  life 

'Would  she  were  now  as  when  she  hoped  lo  pass 
At  Ood's  appointed  hour  lo  ihem  who  tread 
Heaven's  sapphire  payement,  yet  breathed  well  cou- 

leai. 
Well  pleased,  her  fool  should  print 'earth's  common 

Brass, 
Lived  ihaakfal  fur  day's  light,  for  dally  bread, 
Fur  health,  and  time  iu  obvious  duty  spent." 
Xill. 

"  All  praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  sliill  portrayed ; 

But  'lis  a  fruilless  task  to  paint  for  me, 

Who,  yieldin!!  not  to  chan^e-<  Time  has  made, 

By  the  habitual  lif^ht  of  memory  see 

Kyes  unbedimmed,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade, 

And  smiles,  thai  from  their  birthplace  ne'er  shall 

flee 
Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phanlotn*  be ; 
And.  seeing  this,  own  aothinjc  in  its  stead. 
Couldsl  ihon  go  b^ck  into  far-diKlani  years, 
Or  share  with  me,  fond  ihoLtj-hi !  that  inward  eye. 
Then,  and  then  only,  Painter  •  could  thy  Art 
The  visual  powers  of  Nature  satiifv, 
Which  hald,  whaie'ar  lo  common  sight  appears, 
Their  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart." 
XIV. 

"  0.1  IHK  Bin  strBJKET- 

Thonah  I  beheld  at  firsi  with  Wank  surprise, 
This  Work,  I  naw  have  gazed  on  it  so  long 
I  see  lis  trnth  with  unreluciani  eye.i; 
O,  my  Beloved  I  I  have  done  thee  wrong. 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung. 
Ever  too  headless,  as  I  now  perceive  r 
Mof  Q  Inro  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve, 
And  the  old  day  wa»  welcome  as  th*  yooDg, 
As  welcome,  and  as  beantirnl — in  Booth 

beautiful,  sn  being  a  thing  more  holy 


To  iby  large  hean  and  hnmble  mind,  that  cast 
Inio  one  vision,  future,  present,  past." 

If  we  here  close  our  account  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  it  is  not  without  feeling  bow 
dififerently  we  should  have  looked  at  it  com- 
ing  from  any  one  else.  A  drama,  exhibit- 
ing such  deep  knowledge  of  haman  nature, 
abounding  in  such  evidences  of  high  poeti- 
cal power,  couched  tbrousfaout  in  sitch  pure 
and  noble  language  ;  a  body  of  miscellane- 
oas  poemi  exhibiting  such  various  metrical 
and  rhythmical  skill,  so  free  and  vigorous  a 
fancy,  such  noble  and  tender  aOections, 
wisdom  so  deep,  piety  so  sincere — who  but 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  could  have  cast 
such  works  as  these  into  even  a  compua- 
tive  shade  1 

But  we  relinquish  the  last  opporlanity 
perhaps  which  Mr.  WordaworthmayaSbrd 
us,  without  giving  vent  to  the  general  re- 
flections which  a  publication  from  him  at 
hia  age  luggests. 

The  love  of  univeraality  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  characteristics  of  tbe  present 
day.  Cecil — not  the  statesman  nor  the 
clergyman,  hot  tbe  coxcomb — tells  ns  in 
one  of  those  flashes  of  tboDght  which  so 
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brilliuitly  inuminate  his  Autobiography, 
that  it  is  nil  a  mistake  to  suppose  tlioBe  to 
be  the  great  men  of  the  world  whom  we 
have  always  been  admiring :  each  men,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  those  who  either  pos- 
sessed  power*  only  capable  of  one  direc- 
tion, or  subjected  by  force  of  will  a  more 
universal  capacity  to  a  single  object.  The 
rtal  great  men  are  not,  he  considers,  the 
Homers,  MiItons,Shakspearea,  etc., but  per- 
Bone  like  himself,  who  are  never  heard  of  ex- 
cept by  some  such  fortunate  circometances 
as  have  secured  to  the  world  his  own  his- 
tory ;  iheir  merit  and  their  misfortuBc  being, 
that  being  able  to  do  all  things  equally  well, 
no  sufficiently  salient  point  is  left  for  Fame 
to  take  hold  of.  This  doctrine  is  found 
much  beyond  the  range  of  the  novels :  who 
has  forgotlenthat  brightest  sally  of  the  Bar, 
when  on  Lord  Brougham's  becomii^  chan- 
cellor it  was  said,  "  well,  if  Lord  Brougham 
knew  only  a  little  law,  he  would  know  a 
little  of  every  thing"  1 

Now  it  is  well  to  have  universalists,  but 
in  an  age  of  universaliBm  it  is  of  the  vimo»t 
importance  to  have  specialiits.     This  is  a 

Seneral  truth,  and  would  at  any  time  make 
le  example  of  a  man  who,  with  a  consie- 
teney  and  success  like  Mr.  Wordsworth's, 
has  devoted  himself  to  one  object,  a  most 
important  benefit.  But  in  a  time  when  the 
doctrine  in  qnestion  has  produced  a  very 
decided  and  evil  influence  on  the  genera- 
tion which  baa  grown  up  under  its  rei^n, 
when  oar  liberality  has  so  often  become  in- 
diSerence,  our  cosmopolitism  destroyed  our 
Mtriotism,  our  generalization  injured  OQr 
investigation  and  analysis,  then  almost  onr 
only  hope  lies  in  the  eminence  of  the  ex- 
eepiioni.  Such  an  exeeptioa  to  the  P^eva- 
Unt  character  is  Mr.  Wordsworth.  What- 
ever his  faults  may  be  they  are  the  oppo- 
site ones  to  those  of  his  age ;  and  whatever 
his  excellences,  they  spring  from  en  indi- 
Tiduatity  least  to  be  expected  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hia  time.  He  has  always 
been  in  opposition — ia  his  early  life  to  the 
Toryism  then  manacling  men's  mindi,  in 
latter  days  to  the  Liberalism  dissolving 
ears.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  coDfooaded  with 
those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  present 
because  they  can  only  see  behind  them. 
He  is  a  trne  man,  he  has  aver  looked  before 
and  after — ever  trusted  and  watched  the 
life  and  disregarded  the  form  :  he  has  writ- 
ten sonnets  in  favor  of  railroads  and  steam- 
boats in  the  same  spirit  m  which  he  baa 
written  against  the  abolition  of  the  pnni^- 
ment  of  death. 

We  are  not  among  thoae  who  look  with 
contempt  or  terror  on  die  present  aepect  of 


our  time  and  conntry,  yet  there  is  unques- 
tionably much  ground  for  anxiety,  as  there 
is  more  we  trust  for  hope.  But  with  abouDd- 
ing  evidences  of  a  low  and  shallow  spirit 
about  ns  in  every  day's  newspaper,  in  every 
day's  novel,  in  every  day's  new  speech,  and 
perhaps  we  may  say,  in  every  Sunday's  nevr 
sermon,  we  have  to  look  to  men  who  stand 
in  opposition  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  to 
that  large  body  of  sounder  feeling  shown 
10  exist  by  the  respect  in  which  such  men 
are  held,  for  our  hope  and  encouragement. 
But  as  long  as  we  have  such  to  look  to  we 
need  not  fear.  Examples  make  the  life  of 
a  nstion,  for  the  strength  of  the  social  body 
lies  in  the  individual  energies  by  which  it 
is  vivified.  "  La  France,  c'est  moi,"  was 
an  arrogant  boast  in  the  lips  of  Louis ;  it 
would  have  been  a  profound  truth  in  those 
of  Tfapoleon. 


ALLAN  CnNNINQHAM. 

So  HANT  of  those  who  hut  a  few  montTis 
ago  constituted  a  promineut  portion  of  the 
present  of  my  own  time  are  become  so  com- 
pletely of  the  pott,  that  I  cannot  look  back 
without  chronicling  death  after  death,  so  as 
to  force  the  considerations  we  too  often  try 
to  put  far  from  us,  as  to  the  nncertainty  of 
life.  We  are  all,  indeed,  ready  to  admit 
the  uncertainty  of  this  precious  treasure, 
yet  we  act  as  if  it  were,  at  least,  as  endu- 
ring as  the  sky  above  us,  or  the  earth  upon 
which  we  tread. 

Wilkie,  Chantry,  and  Allan  Cnnningbam — 
painter,  sculptor,  and  poet — men  eminent 
amongst  their  fellows,  not  only  for  talent, 
but  for  high  moral  worth  end  integrity  of 
purpose — are  passed  away.  It  seemed  na 
if,  united  as  they  were  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  friendship,  in  death  they  should  not  be 
divided.  The  completion  of  Chantry's 
works  was  intrusted  to  Allan  Cunningrham, 
,  who  had  finished  a  life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie 
only  two  days  before  be  was  struck,  for  the 
second  timt,  with  paralysis,  which  terminated 
fatally  on  Saturday  last.  This  estinaable 
man  has  left  behind  htm  an  honorable 
name,  and  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  those  who,  combining  ta- 
Idbts  with  industry,  are  capable  of  the  great 
eSbrt  of  concentrating  their  energies  upon 
a  given  point,  and  are  tins  certain  to  con- 
quer difficntties  and  achieve  greatness,  if 
God  spare  them  health  and  life.  The  career 
of  Allan  Cunoinghara  is  one  of  the  most 
ADCOunging  iaitanoes  of  iiterary  aaesMB 


id  modern  times ;  profiling  sleadTIv  on- 
ward, not  jeHced  forward  by  unnatural  ex- 
citement, nor  drawn  bacli  by  any  decided 
failure.  True,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  bii  occupation  in  Cbaatry'attndio  gave 
bim  a  steady  income,  (steadied  from  lite- 
rary Auctnation,)  and  that  this  was  a  great 
■tep  towards  victory  ;  still  bis  success, 
snder  all  eireumstanees,  was  worthy  of  a 
strong  and  original  mind. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  first 
nw  Allan  Cunningbam  ;  and  )  can  recall  the 
interview  as  clearly  as  though  but  an  hour 
had  intervened.  It  was  before  I  had  been 
nach  in  literary  society,  or  become  person- 
ally aequatnted  with  those  whose  works  bad 
entered  into  my  heart.  I  remember  how 
my  cheek  fluriied  when  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  how  pleased  and  proud  I  was  of 
the  few  words  of  praise  be  bestowed  upon 
Doe  of  the  first  efforts  of  my  pen.  He  was 
St  that  lime  a  tall,  stout  man,  somewhat 
bigh  shouldered,  broad  chested,  and  alto, 
gether  stronglv  proportioned ;  his  head  was 
well  and  exactly  placed,  bis  mouth  close  yet 
fbll,  his  nose  thick  and  firm ;  bis  eyes,  of 
intense  darknat, — for  I  never  conl^  define 
ibeir  colour, — were  deeply  set  beneath 
■baggy  yet  movable  eyebrows,  and  were, 
I  think,  as  powerful,  and  yet  as  aoft  and 
winning,  as  any  eves  I  ever  saw.  His  brow 
wss  vtry  noble  and  expanded,  indicative  not 
only  of  imagination  and  observation,  but,  in 
its  towering  height,  of  that  veneration  and 
benevolence  which  formed  so  conspicuous 
■  portion  of  his  character.  His  accent  was 
(trongly  Scotch,  and  he  expressed  himself 
when  warmed  into  a  subjeot  with  eloquence 
and  feeling,  bat,  generally  speaking,  hit 
manner  was  quiet  and  reserved  {  not,  hoW' 
ever,  timid  and  gavche,  like  that  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  but  easy  and  self-possessed, 
quiei  from  a  habit  of  observing  rather  than 
a  dislike  to  conversation.  Admire  bim  or 
DDt  as  you  pleased,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
respect  the  man  whoj  so  completely  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  was  never 
sshamed  of  being  so,  and  would  state  the 
&ct  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
needed  his  example  to  steady  tbeir  progress. 
Bnms  cultivated  his  poetio  vein  while  per- 
forming the  laborious  duties  of  a  busband- 
mao,  and  Allan  Cunningham,  while  chisel- 
ling granhe  in  his  native  conutryi  brcsthed 
forth  hie  soul  in  poetry.  A  gentleman,  who 
for  a  long  time  conducted  one  of  the  most 
iaflnealiiQ  and  (Ac  most  fashionable  journals 
of  the  day,  told  me,  that  it  was  a  letter  frotn 
him  to  the  young  poet  which  brought  him 
to  London,  nome  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 
Whether  this  was  really  bo  or  not  I  camiot 
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tell,  but,  whatever  brougkt  bim  to  London, 
his  own  exertions  kept  him  there,  and  his 
own  steady,  manly,  end  straightforward 
conduct,  united  to  considerable  and  varied 
talent  and  most  extraordinary  industry,  both 
in  the  acquirement  and  application  of  know, 
ledge,  rendered  his  society  courted  by  the 
first  people  in  the  country.  In  after  years, 
when  it  was  my  privilege  lo  meet  bim  fre- 
quently, it  was  pleasant  to  note  the  respect 
be  commanded  from  all  who  were  distin- 
guished in  art  and  literature.  MissLandon 
used  to  say,  that  "  s  few  of  Allan  Cunning* 
ham's  words  strengthened  her  like  a  dose 
of  Peruvian  bark ;  and  there  certainly  was 
something  firm  and  substantial  rather  than 
brilliant  in  the  generality  of  bis  observn- 
tionH,  except  when  roused  upon  a  literary 
or  political  qnestion  ;  then,  in  the  brief 
pause  that  preceded  the  utterance  of  bit 
opinions,  his  mouib  would  open  and  bis 
eyes  dilate  with  those  lightnings  that  were 
sure  to  fiash  in  unison  with  a  bright  rush  of 
strong  und  natural  feeling.  He  never  re- 
ferred to  his  own  works  in  conversation. 
If  any  questions  were  asked  about  them,  or 
any  compliment  paid  to  them,  he  gave  the 
required  information,  or  received  the  praise 
without  any  display  or  affectation.  Con- 
stant and  familiar  association  with  persons 
of  high  mind  snd  extensive  cultivation 
creates,  if  not  a  harsh  spirit,  certainly  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  where  pretensions  are 
made  by  the  unworthy  or  feeble  to  a- high 
intellectual  position.  Allan  Cunningham 
was  considered  a  severe  critic  ;  but,  setting 
aside  fais  knowledge  of  books,  the  friend  of 
Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilson, 
had  a  riffbt  to  be  fastidious.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  entertained  a  most  sovereign 
contempt — a  decided  antipathy — to  every 
species  of  affectation,  particularly  of  lite- 
rary aflTectation,  and  certainly  laabeil  it, 
even  in  society,  by  a  terrible  word  or  look, 
which  could  never  be  forgotten.  But  in  the 
same  degree  that  he  abhorred  affectation 
was  fais  love  of  Nature.  "  Wherever,"  he 
would  say,  "  wherever  there  is  nature — 
wherever  a  person  is  not  ashamed  to  show 
a  titan — tkft  is  the  germ  of  exeellence. 
/  lave  nature .'"  And  so  he  did.  His  dark 
eyes  would  glisten  over  a  child  or  a  flower ; 
and  a  ballad,  one  of  the  songs  of  his  own 
dear  land,  move  him,  even  to  tears,  that  is, 
provided  it  was  sung  "  according  to  nature," 
the  full  rich  meaning  given  to  the  words, 
and  no  extra  flourish,  no  encumbering  dra- 
pery (»f  sound  forced  opon  melody.  One 
of  the  happiest  and  most  interesting  even- 
ings of  my  life  I  passed  at  his  house,  about 
ten  yeara  ago,  in  the  society  of  Captain 
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(qow  Major)  Bvma,  (the  poet's  aoo,)  imd 
poor  Jamea  Hogff,  just  at  tbe  time  when 
the  Londoners,  glad  of  any  thing  to  get  up 
an  excitement,  turned  the  head  of  the  £t- 
trick  Shepherd  by  a  public  dinner,  al  the 
period  whea  the  aet^o  or  eight  hundred 
poundt  so  expended  would  hkvt  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  a  ntan  who,  with  some 
ofBuins'B  talents,  inherited  all  his  heedlesa- 
ness.  On  that  particular  ereniag  nothing 
could  exceed  poor  Hogg's  hilarity  ;  in  pei- 
■on  be  was  burly,  of  a  ruddy  complexion, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Silesus,  aud  one  of  those 
loosely  formed  mouths  that  iodioata  a  love 
of  pleasure,  b«  it  purchased  how  it  may. 
Captain  Burns  sang  several  of  his  father's 
songs  with  a  pathos  and  expression  that 
added  to  their  interest,  and  stimulated  the 
Shepherd  to  sing  his  own.  Nothing  could 
he  more  opposite  than  the  minstrelsy  of 
these  two  men  ;  but  both  were  iraiural,  ac- 
cording to  (heir  nature,  and  so  Allao  Cun- 
ningham enjoyed  both.  1  can  recall  James 
Hogg  sitting  on  the  sofa  ;  bis  coantenaace 
flushed  with  tbe  excitement,  and  the 
"  toddy,"  ofwbicb  he  was  not  sparing,  mote 
in  his  earnestneBB,  his  wildness,  his  irasci' 
bility,  (particularly  when  be  alluded  to  "  the 

roetfl,")  certainly  more  like  a  half  wild 
rishman  than  a  steady  son  of  tbe  ibistle, 
shouting  forth  his  songs  in  an  untunable 
voice,  rendered  almost  harmoniotu  by  tbe 
spirit  he  threw  into  it,  and  giving  ub  an  idea 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
hirth  of  each  song  at  its  conclusion  ;  one 
in  particular  I  remember,  "  The  women 
folk."  "Ah,  nh,"  he  exclaimed,  echoing 
our  applause  with  his  own  hands,  "  that  is 
my  favorite  hutaorous  aou,  sure  enow ! 
mieD  I  am  forced  by  tha  ^t/i/tu  to  sing 
against  my  will,  which  happens  mair  fre> 
i^aently  than  I  care  to  teU  i  and  notwlth- 
Btanden  that  my  friend  Allan  stsnds  glow- 
erin'  at  me  with  his  twa  een,  that  might 
have  been  twins  with  those  of  Bobby  Burns, 
they're  so  like  bis.  Xhat  song,  notwith- 
standen  my  wood-notes  wild,  will  never  be 
■UDg  by  any  so  well  affain."  "  An'  that's 
true  r  replied  CunDisgaam,  "  that's  true  ; 
becauit  you  have  tM  nature  in  yeti ;  hot 
you're  wrong  about  the  eyes ;  the  onlv 
ones  I  ever  saw  flash  like  bis  iather'a  (allua- 
ing  to  Capt.  Burn^)  were  those  of  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler." 

TblsfuiiDion  I  heard  Allan  Cunningham 
frequently  repeat,  and  I  suppose  that  both 
were  ri^ht ;  for,  certainly,  there  was  a  great 
■imilanty  between  the  eyes,  both  as  to 
color  and  expression,  of  the  then  popular 
member  for  Leeds  and  Cuaaingham  s  own. 
I  had  an  opponoaity  of  conpariog  them  a 
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few  arenings  aftar  at  my  own  faonse,  where 
tbe  same  party  were  aasemhied,  with  uu-> 
merous  literary  additions  not  easily  [or- 
gotten.  There  was  Misa  Landon  in  a  drea* 
of  scarlet  cashmere,  that  rendered  tbe  pu- 
rity of  her  cooiplaxion  and  the  dark  bril- 
tiaacy  of  her  hair  and  eyes  a  perfect  atone* 
ment  for  the  want  of  distinctive  features  j 
there  she  was,  full  of  ready  smiles,  and 
kind,  appropriate  words;  brilliant  with  aiL 
uttwounoing  wit,  and  ready  to  withdraw 
herself  to  exhibit  the  perfections  of  others — 
the  most  generous  of  her  sex  and  calling. 
There  was  Miss  Jewsbury,  new  to  tbe  vast- 
ness  and  extent  of  London  literary  sociaty, 
her  quick  and  generous  appreciation  of 
excellence  leading  her  to  admire  what  de- 
served admiration,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
her  womanly  vanity  was  wounded  to  aee 
that  <A«,  the  marvel  of  Manchester,  was  no 
wonder  in  London.  There  was  Barry  Coio- 
wall,  with  his  calm,  philoaopher-like  repos« 
of  observation ;  Mrs.  Hofland,  true,  earnest, 
and  faithful ;  Lamati  Blanchard,  an  animated 
epigram  J  Wilkie,  whose  pale,  sad  brow 
gave  little  intimation  of  the  vigor  of  "  Tbe 
Chelsea  Pensioners,"  or  the  humor  of 
"Blind  Man's  Buff;"  Misa  Edgewortb,  a 
rare  visitor  in  London,  but  an  honored  one 
wherever  she  goes.  Amongst  tbem  Hog^, 
not  quite  so  noisy  as  before,  and  anxious  to 
see  L.  K.  L.,  who  well  knew  that  be  had 
written  much  and  harshly  about  her.  Their 
meeting  was  singular  enough.  Hogg  edged 
towards  where  she  sal,  udgeting  as  ahe 
always  did  upon  her  ehair }  be  went  np  like 
a  Bflboolboy  that  deserved  a  flogging,  and 
half  expected  he  should  get  it,  instead  of 
which  the  slight,  girlish-looking  poetess  ax- 
tended  her  small  white  hand  towards  the 
huge  red  fist  that  seemed  uncertain  what  to 
do.  Tbe  appeal,  accompanied  by  her  bri^bt 
smile,  was  irreiistihle.  "God  bless  ye!" 
be  exckimed,   involuntarily,    "God   bleas. 

re  I  I  did  na'  think  ye'd  been  saa  bouny^ 
ha'  written  many  a  bitter  thing  about  yw, 
but  I'll  do  so  no  mair-  1  did  aae  think  ye'd 
been  sae  bonny.*  la  one  corner  poor  EmnoiL 
Roberu  was  talking  orientally  to  Martia 
the  painter  j  aati  in  another,  in  deep,  nndef- 
toned  discussion,  sat  Weidswortfa,  Sadler, 
and  Allan  Cunningham.  1  never  nw  thie« 
more  striking  heade  gronped  together: 
Wordsworth  s — so  expanded  and  full — 
Bfuinkled  with  harr  too  thialy  to  add  to  its 
sue,  01  change  the  character  of  ita  propor- 
tions; Sadler's  smaller  and  feebler,  bat 
beautiful,  covered  with  folds  of  prematnre 
white  hair  ;  Cunaiagham's,  as  full  but  not 
as  white  as  Wordsworth's — fuller,  indeed, 
for  the  organs  of  obsftrratlMt^ mie  motv 
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developed — •aai  th«  aspect  cf  the  head  and 
bee  was  daikar,  more  coDceDtrated  than 
aitbcr ;  and  then  I  compared  the  eyea  of 
Canningham  and  Sadler,  baring  great  faith 
in  eyes,  which  are,  Mcording  to  my  belief, 
the  true  indexes  of  a  poetic  temperament, 
tad  the  most  expressive  of  all  the  features. 
After  their  discussion  was  ended,  so  quickly 
Wfre  ray  cars  attuned  to  catch  their  words, 
that  I  heard  the  deep,  monotonous  voice  of 
the  author  of  "The  Excursion"  reciting 
•oiae  lines  that  forced  his  friends,  vriio 
pitbered  in  his  words  with  bended  heads, 
to  exchange  glancea  of  admiration,  until  at 
last  Allan  coold  not  help  exclaiming,  "Ahl 
bat  that  is  nature !" 

Tboae  were  brilliant  honra — brilliant  and 
full  of  pleasant  memoriea.  I  often  please 
myself  by  fixing  my  mind  upon  them  with' 
out  Buffering  it  to  dwelt  upon  the  tnierme' 
ditfe  times,  when  so  fewiemaia  of  those 
who  enjoyed  with  me  that  and  other  eve- 
liaga  SB  full  of  wit  as  mirth,  and  all  that 
fives  a  relisfa  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Where  are  they  all  nowl  Of  the  five 
Iherary  ladies  who  were  present  on  that 
erenJDg  only  two  survive.  (Miss  £dge- 
worth  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.)  The  other 
three  died  ptematorely  in  foreign  land* 
Uisa  Lsndon  in  Africa,  Mias  Jewsbnry 
India,  and  Miss  Roberts  inlndia  too.  Miss 
Jewsbury'o  fate  was,  it  is  said,  not  mneb 
happier  than  poor  Miss  Landon's.  Be  that 
■a  it  may,  there  was  no  one  to  tell  the  tali 
to  those  who  loved  them  in  their  native 
Eaglaod.  "  They  died  and  made  no 
iiim  London's  existence  was  replete  with 
performance.  HissJewsbury'a  wasccrtain 
to  bring  forth  a  late,  bat  abundant,  fruitage. 
Her  mind  was  a  treasore-haase  of  things  as 
Itch  aa  rare.  Bat  now  all  is  onr  for  time 
iiifais  world.  The  heather  bloonu  upon 
ihe  giave  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd;  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler  died  at  Belfast ;  Wallace, 
the  amiable  and  kind-hearted  barrister, 
wbom  ^  men  loved,  and,  thoagh  he  ooald 
bar^y  ke  called  "  literary,"  was  so  mtich 
vitfa  literary  persons  as  to  be  so  called,  he 
is  dead,  and  woold,  perhaps,  hare  slept  he- 
aeatb  « tumidass  ^rave,  bat  for  the  gene- 
roiity,  aa  deep  as  it  is  true,  of  his  friend 
Maeicatfy,  woo  erected  a  ntnument  to  him 
■t  his  own  expense.  John  Baaim,  also,  was 
tWe ;  poor  Banim !  his  aceent  waa  a  sa> 
vonr  of  th«  Iriah  m  Hogg's  of  the  Scotch'; 
aoi  when  he  lighted  up  he  could  be  aa  racy 
u  the  best  of  tlwm,  and  aa  original.  He  is 
tatbesed  to  his  ^hers  ia  his  own  had. 
WiBde  fonod  a  grave  amid  the  hillowa  of 
the  ocean— BGdtael  Thomas  Sadler  died  a 
r  at  BelfaM ;  othen  have 


passed  away,  erowdtog  the  graves  with 
their  honored  remains.  But  a  few  days 
ago  Allan  himself  was  amongst  as;  at  bis 
post  during  the  day  to  fulfil  Chaatry's 
wishes,  and  at  night  poring  over  his  last 
great  work.  No  man  was  ever  more  joat 
or  more  unflinching  than  the  poet  Canning- 
ham.  He  was  a  bravo  and  sincere  Cooser- 
vtitive,firmtoChurch  and  State.  SirRobert 
Peel  proved  his  respect  for  the  man  by  pro* 
vidiog  for  one  of  his  bobs.  Bat,  though 
Allan  Cunningham  mis  proud  aitd  gratefol 
for  such  a  distinction,  he  craved  no  favors 
— HB  WOKIBS — and  must  have  died  with  the 
eomfon  that  his  family  were  whet  the  world 
calls  "  settled"  by  the  fruits  of  his  honora- 
ble industry.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
he  had  good  friends ;  and  so  he  had,  be- 
cause  be  commanded  respect ;  nor  would 
Allan  have  admitted  any  person  to  his  bouoe 
whom  he  did  not  think  entiiled  to  this  dis- 
tinction. It  is  difficult  to  portray  any 
human  being  more  perfect  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  than  Allan  Canningham ; 
aa  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  he  was  per- 
fection. Aad,  great  as  is  his  loss  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  it  Ib  aa  noaght,  when  aom- 
pared  to  what  his  family  and  friends  rant 
sufi*er.  Some  of  his  fugitive  poems  are 
unrivalled  for  purity  of  composition ;  they 
are  delicate  and  exquisite  ia  their  detinea- 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  healthy  aad 
vigorous.  His  "Lives,"  I  think,  will  in- 
crease in  value.  1  sbotild  like  to  aee  •  col- 
lected edition  of  hie  works ;  but  whether 
Boch  a  pubiieatidn  would  snoceed  during' 
the  present  depression  is  uneertata. 

Another  link  of  the  chain  is  brokeI^~ 
another  of  our  great  ones  passed  into  eter- 
nity, the  eternity  we  all  hope  for.  I  shall 
long  miss  his  cheerful  voice,  aad  the  pre*-' 
sore  of  his  friendly  hand,  for  he  was  indeed, 
fot  troth,  talent,  and  uprightneas,  oao' 
amongst  a  thousand.     He  lovsd  mitukx. 

(We  copy  the  above  from  the  Britannia,  and 
are  especially  interested  in  it,  fVom  the  snpposi- 
lion  that  it  IS  written  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU;  and 
that  at  the  evening  party  wtiidi  it  deaciibes  -we 
had  the  lively  pteaanre,  lor  the  first  tins,  of  Isok* 
ing  at  and  listening  to  many  with  whose  avatm 
tmd  works  we  bod  Tang  been  ^miliai'.    B.  L.) 


SOBTHBT  IXD  TOKBOB. 

Ponon.—lUmy  tfaaaks,  M>.  Soothey^  for 
this  visit  in  ray  confinement.  I  do  believe 
yon  see  me  on  ny  hut  legs ;  and  perhaps 
yon  e^eeled  it- 
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Southey. — [Ddeed,  Mr.  Profeseor,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  yog  unwell,  accoiding  to  re> 
Sort;  but  bb  your  \eg»  have  occaaioDstly 
liled  yoo,  bota  in  Caiabridge  and  in  Lon- 
don, toe  »ame  event  may  happen  again 
many  timei  before  the  last.  The  cheerful- 
nesB  or  your  countenance  encourages  me 
to  make  this  remark. 

Porton. — There  ia  that  soft,  and  quiet, 
and  genial  humor  about  you,  which  raises 
my  spirits  and  tranquillizes  mv  infirmity. 
Why  ([  wonder)  have  we  not  always  been 
friends  1 

SotifAcy. — Alas,  my  good  Mr.  Professor .' 
how  often  have  the  worthiest  men  asked 
the  same  question — not  indeed  of  eaeh 
other,  but  of  their  own  hearts — when  age 
and  sickneas  have  worn  down  their  asperi- 
ties,  when  rivalsbips  have  grown  languid, 
animosities  tame,  inert,  and  inexcitable,  and 
when  they  have  become  aware  of  approach- 
ing more  nearly  the  supreme  perennial  foun- 
tain of  benevolence  and  truth  \ 

Porton. — Am  I  listening  to  the  language 
aod  to  the  sentiments  of  a  poet  1  I  ask  the 
question  with  this  distinction  ;  for  I  have 
often  found  a  wide  difference  between  the 
sentiments  and  the  language.  Generally 
nothing  can  be  purer  or  more  humane  than 
what  is  exhibited  in  modern  poetry ;  but  I 
may  mention  to  you,  who  are  known  to  be 
eiempt  from  the  vice,  that  the  nearest 
neighoors  in  the  most  romantic  scenery, 
where  every  thing  seems  peace,  repose  and 
harmony,  are  captious  and  carping  one  at 
another.  When  I  hear  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  I  neglect  the  naturalist;  and 
IB  vain  does  he  remind  me  that  his  aliment 
is  composed  of  grubs  and  worms.  Let  po- 
ets he  crop-full  of  Jealousy  ;  let  them  only 
bing  well — that  is  enough  for  me. 

Sotttketf. — I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your 
flupposition  that  the  poet  and  the  man  are 
usually  dissimilar. 

Poraon, — There  is  a  race  of  poets — not, 
however,  the  race  of  Homer  and  Dante, 
Milton  and  Shakspeare — but  a  race  of  poets 
there  is,  which  nature  has  condemned  to  a 
Siamese  twlnehip.  Wherever  the  poet  ia, 
there  also  must  the  man  obtrude  obliquely 
his  ill-favored  visage.  From  a  drunken 
connection  with  Vanity  this  surplus  off- 
spring may  always  be  expected.  In  no  two 
poets  that  ever  lived  do  we  find  the  fact  so 
remarkably  exemplified  as  in  Byron  and 
Wordsworth.  But  higher  power  produces 
an  intimate  eonseiousness  of  itself;  and 
this  consciousness  is  the  parent  of  tran- 

?oil1ity  and  repose.    Small  poets  (observe, 
do  not  call  Wordsworth  and  Byron  small 
poets)  are  as  nnquiet  u  grahi,  which,  in 


their  boneless  and  bloodless  flaccidiiy> 
struggle  and  wriggle  and  die  the  moment 
they  tumble  out  of  the  nutshell  and  its  com- 
fortable drowth.  Shakspeare  was  assailed 
on  every  side  by  rude  and  beggarly  rivals, 
but  he  never  kicked  them  out  of  bis  way. 

Southty. — Milton  was  less  tolerant;  he 
shrivelled  up  the  lips  of  his  reviters  by  the 
austerity  of  his  scorn.  In  our  last  conver- 
sation, I  remember,  I  had  to  defend  against 
you  the  weaker  of  the  two  poets  you  just 
now  cited,  before  we  came  to  Milton  and 
Shakspeare.  I  am  always  ready  to  under- 
take the  task  ;  Byron  wants  no  support  or 
setting  off,  so  many  workmen  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  his  throne, 
and  so  many  fair  hands  in  the  adaptation  of 
hiscuHhion  and  canopy.  But  Wordsworth, 
in  his  poeiry  at  least,  always  aimed  at     * 

Porion. — My  dear  Mr,  Soutfaey!  there 
are  two  quarters  in  which  you  cannot  ex- 
pect the  will  to  he  taken  for  the  deed :  I 
mean  the  women  and  the  critics.  Yoar 
friend  inserts  parenthesis  in  parenthesis, 
and  adds  clause  to  clause,  codicil  to  codicil, 
with  all  the  circumspection,  circuition,  wn- 
rinesB,  and  strictness,  of  an  indenture.  His 
client  has  it  hard  and  fast.  But  what  is  na 
axiom  in  law  is  none  in  poetry.  You  can- 
not say. in  your  profession, p/us  nmnvitiatj 
pitta  is  the  worst  vitiator  and  violator  of  the 
Muses  end  the  Graces. 

Be  sparing  of  your  animadversions  on 
Byron.  He  will  always  have  more  parti- 
sans and  admirerc  than  any  other  in  your 
confraternity.  He  will  always  be  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  with  nil 
who,  like  them,  have  noopportunity  of  eom- 
nnring  him  with  the  models  of  antiquity. 
He  possesses  the  soul  of  poetry,  which  is 
energy ;  but  he  wants  that  ideal  beauty 
which  is  the  sublimer  emanation,  I  will  not 
say  of  the  real,  for  this  is  the  more  real  of 
the  two,  but  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  sub- 
ject to  the  common  senses.  With  much 
that  is  admirable,  he  has  nearly  all  that  is 
vicious ;  a  large  grasp  of  email  things,  with- 
out selection  and  without  cohesion.  This 
likewise  is  the  case  with  the  other,  without 
the  long  hand  and  the  strong  fist. 

SovtAey. — I  have  heard  that  you  prefer 
Crabbe  to  either. 

Parson. — Crabbe  wrote  with  a  twopenny 
nail,  and  scratched  rough  truths  and  rogues* 
facts  on  mud  walls.  There  is,  however, 
much  in  his  poetry,  and  more  in  his  moral 
character,  to  admire.  Comparingthesmart- 
neases  of  Crabbe  with  Young's,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  reverend  doctor  must 
hare  wandered  in  his  JV^Af  Thoughtt  rather 
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too  near  the  fatare  Ticmr's  Future  mother, 
■o  striking  n  the  resemblance.  Bot  the 
vicir,  if  he  was  fonder  of  low  company,  haa 
pcatty  mare  nature  and  Hympatbjr,  greatly 
more  vigor  aad  campresaion.  Young  mo- 
ralized at  a  distance  on  aome  extornal  ap- 
pearances of  the  human  heart  j  Crabbe  en- 
lersd  it  on  ali  fours,  and  told  the  people 
what  an  ugly  thing  it  is  inside. 

SoutAey. — This  aimple-minded  man  ia  to- 
tally free  from  malice  and  animosity. 

PortoK. — Rightly  in  the  use  of  these  two 
powers  hare  you  discriminated.  Byron  is 
profuse  of  auimoaity ;  but  I  do  believe  him 
to  be  quite  without  malice.  You  have  lived 
among  men  about  the  Lakes,  who  want  the 
vigor  necessary  fur  the  expaniion  of  animo- 
sity ;  but  whose  dunghills  are  warm  enough 
to  hatch  long  egg-atringa  of  malice,  after  a 
season. 

Southey. — It  may  be  so  ;  but  why  advert 
to  them  f  In  speaking  of  vigor,  surely  you 
caanot  mean  vigor  of  intellect  1  An  animal 
tkat  baa  been  held  with  lowered  nostrils  in 
tbe  Grotto  del  Cane,  recovers  his  senses 
when  he  is  thrown  into  the  Agnano  ;  bui 
there  is  no  such  resuscitation  for  the  writer 
wiiose  head  has  been  bent  over  that  poetry, 
which,  while  it  intoxicates  the  brain, 
deadens  or  perverts  the  energies  of  the 
heart.  In  vain  do  pure  waters  reflect  the 
heavens  to  him  :  hra  respiration  ia  on  the 
earth  and  earthly  things  ;  and  it  ia  not  the 
whispers  of  wisdom,  or  the  touches  of  af- 
feeiion— it  is  only  the  shout  of  the  multi- 
tode — that  can  excite  him.  It  soon  falls, 
and  he  with  it. 

Poraon, — Do  not  talk  in  this  manner  with 
tbe  ladies,  young  or  old  ;  a  little  profligacy 
M  very  endearing  to  them. 

Sowtkey. — Not  to  those  with  whom  I  am 
likely  to  talk. 

Porton. — Before  we  continue  our  diseus- 
aioo  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and 
there  are  many  great  ones,  I  must  show  my 
mclination  to  impartiality,  by  adducing  a 
few  instances  of  faultiness  in  Byron.  For 
yoD  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  cotmsel 
tot  the  crown  against  your  friend,  and  that 
it  is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  call 
witnesses  to  his  good  character. 

Soittkey. — You  leave  me  no  doubt  of  that. 
Bat  do  not  speak  in  generalities  when  you 

rile  of  him.    Lay  your  finger  on  those 
es  in  particular  which  most  displease 
you. 

Pornm. — ^It  would  benumb  it— neverthe- 
less, I  will  do  as  you  bid  me ;  and,  if  ever  1 
am  unjust  in  a  single  tittle,  reprehend  me 
instantly.  But  at  present,  to  Byron  as  I  pro* 
posed.   Oive  me  tbe  volume.  Ay,  that  is  it< 
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Souika/. — Methinka  it  smells  of  bia  own 
favorite  beverage,  gin  and  water. 
Parson. — No  bad  perfume  after  alt. 

"  Nought  aflife  leA,  Mve  a  q^iserinf 
Whrn  bit  llmba  ware  *lig\Uf  ikivtring." 
Pray,  what  does  the  second  line  add  to  the 
first,  beside  empty  words  t 

"  Around  a  ilsaghwr'd  army  lay." 
What  follows  t 

"  No  mote  to  combal  ox  to  blaed.'' 
Verily  I    Well ;   more  tbe  pity  than  the 
wonder.     According  to  historians,  (if  you 
doubt   my    fidelity,  I  will   quote    them,) 
slaughtered  armies  have  often  been  in  thia 

"  We  sat  doini  and  wrpt  by  the  waters 
Of  Babul,  and  tbou^hl  of  ibe  day, 
WbtD  our  foe,  tnlAi  Auc  ^  Aii  alaugUtrt, 
Made  Sslem'a  bigb  places  bia  prey. 
A  prey  '*  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters." 
This  IS   very  pathetic ;   but  not  more  so 
than  the  thought  it  suggested  to  me,  which 
is  plainer : 

"  We  sal  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Camns,  and  ihoughiof  ibe  day, 
Wbeo  damaela  would  ibow  their  red  gatUrs 
In  Lbeir  burry  lo  Kcamper  away." 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  find  where  this  other 
Blip  of  paper  divides  the  pages. 
"  Let  He  wbo  made  Ihee." 
Some  of  us  at  Cambridge  continue  to  say, 
"Let  Aisi  go."    Is  this  grammatical  form 
grown  obsolete  t    Pray,  let  /  know.    Some 
of  us  are  also  much  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing Ttai  as  if  it  were  a  dissyllable,  and 
ideai  OS  if  it  were  a  trissyllable.    All  the 
Scotch  deduct  a  syllable  from  each  of  these 
words,  and  Byron  s  mother  was  Scotch. 

What  have  we  here  1 
'*  And  spolt'd  bar  goodly  Isnds  to  fild  kii  vaiU.'' 
I  profess  my  abhorrence  at  gilding  even  a 
few  square  leagues  of  waste. 

Thj  fanes,  tby  lemples." 
Where  is  tbe  difierencel 

"  Rosilc  plough.'' 
There  are  more  of  these  than  of  city  plougba 
or  court  ploughs. 
Save  flupg  B  deaolale  cload  o'er  Tenlee'  lovely 

walls." 
What  think  you  of  a  desolate  cloud 

"  O'er  Venice'  lovely  walls  1" 
Where '  poets  have  omitted,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, the  posseasive  s,  denoting  the  geni- 
tive ease,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  c^l  it, 
they  are  very  censurable.  Few  bleraisbea 
in  style  are  greater.  Bat  here,  where  no 
letter  s  precedes  it,  the  fault  is  the  worst. 
In  the  next  line  we  find 

"  Athens'  annien." 
Further  on,  he  makes  Petrarca  eay  that  bia 
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punon  for  Laan  wi>  a  guilty  ane.  If  it 
w«s,Petrarc«  did  nM  think  it  «o,  and  Mill 
lesi  would  be  have  said  it. 

Soathey, — This  arises  from  hii  i^noraDCe, 
that  reo  in  Italiaa  poetry,  meant  not  only 
guilty,  bnt  crvtl  and  sorrovjful. 

Porton. — He  fancies  that  Shakspeare'a 
Forest  of  Arden  is  the  Belgian  Forest  of 
the  same  name,  differently  spelt,  Ardennes; 
nhereas  it  began  near  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
and  extended  to  Red*ditch  and  the  Ridge- 
way,  the  bonndary  of  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  having  for  its  Centre  the 
little  town  Henley,  called  to  this  day  Hen- 
Iby  in  Arden. 

SoufAey.— Yon  will  nerer  find  in  Words- 
north  Buch  faults  as  these. 

PoTBon. — Perhaps  not ;  but  let  us  see.  ) 
am  apprehensive  that  we  may  find  graver, 
and  without  the  excuse  of  flightineaa  or  in- 
citation.  We  will  follow  him,  if  you  please, 
where  ytm  attempted  (as  eoopers  do  in  their 
business  more  successrully)  to  draw  to- 
gether the  staves  of  his  quarter- cask,  by 
patting  a  little  fire  of  yonc  own  chips  in  it. 
Vet  they  start  and  stare  widely  ;  and  even 
your  practised  hand  will  scarcely  brinz  it 
iatosnch  condition  as  to  render  il  a  sound  or 
saleable  commodity.  Yon  are  annoyed,  1 
perceive,  at  this  remark.  I  honor  yoor  senai- 
Dility.  There  are,  indeed,  base  souls  wliicb 
genius  may  illuminate,  but  connot  elevate. 
"  Struck  with  snenr-Bc-hebf  all  siroDj^er  lays,  . 
'  Tbey  irtiihe  with  sngtilsh  nl  anoiher's  priLse.,' 
Meantime,  what  exquisite  pleasnre  must 
yoti  have  felt,  in  beinr  the  only  critic  of 
our  age  and  country, laboring  for  the  ad- 
Tanoement  of  those  who  might  be  thought 
your  rivals!  No  other  ventured  to  ntter  a 
syllable  in  behalf  of  your  friend's  poetry. 
While  he  "wheeled  his  downy  flight," 
it  lay  among  the  thread-papers  and  patch- 
work of  the  sedater  bousewifes,  and  was 
applied  by  them  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
family,  as  an  antidote  against  all  levity  of 
behavior.  The  last  time  we  met,  you  not 
only  defended  your  fellow-soldier  while  he 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  trodden  and 
wounded,  and  crying  out  aloud,  but  you 
lifted  him  up  on  your  shoulders  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight.  Presently  we  must  try 
our  strength  again,  if  you  persist  in  oppos- 
ing bim  to  the  dramatists  of  Athena. 

Sovthey. — You  mistake  me  widely  in  im- 
agining me  to  have  ranked  him  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  or  any  great  tragedians 
whatsoever.     I  only  said  that,  in  one  single 

Eoem,  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  pro- 
sbty  have  sneceeded  no  better. 
Porton. — This  was  goine  far  enough.  But 
I  will  not  oppose  my  unbelief  to  your  belief, 
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which  is  at  all  timet  tfae  pleasaoter.  PoeCc, 
I  find,  are  beginning  to  hold  critics  cheap, 
and  arc  drilling  a  company  out  of  their  own 
body.  At  present,  in  naarcbing  they  li^  np 
their  legs  too  high,  and  ia  firing  they  afant 

Sovihey. — There  ta  little  use  in  argain^ 
with  the -conceited  and  inexperienced,  wbo, 
immersed  in  the  stough  of  ignorance,  err 
oQt,  "  There  you  art  vrong  ;  inert  n>t  differ, 
ice.  Wry  necks  are  always  stiff,  and  hot 
heads  are  still  worse  when  they  grow  oool. 

Ponmt. — Let  me  ask  you,  who,  bein^ 
both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  are  likely  to  b« 
impartial,  whether  we,  who  restora  the  ■<»• 
hie  forms  which  time  and  barbarism  hmrt 
disfigured,  are  not  mora  eatinable  than 
those  artisans  who  mould  in  coarse  clay, 
and  cover  with  plashy  ehaJk,  their  shep> 
herds  and  shepherdesses  for  Bagoigim* 
Wells  1 

50u/Afy.— I  do  not  deny  nor  dispute  it ; 
bat,  awarding  due  praise  to  such  critics,  of 
whom  the  number  in  our  own  country  ta 
extrenaely  small,  bishoprics  having  absorbed 
and  suffocated  balf  the  crew,  I  mast,  in 
defence  of  those  particularly  whom  tfaey 
have  criticised  too  severely,  profess  my 
opinion  that  our  poetry,  of  Ute  years, 
hath  gained  to  the  full  as  much  as  it  hath 
lost. 

Porton. — The  eea  also,  of  late  years,  and 
all  other  years  too,  has  followed  tbe  sara* 
law.  We  have  gained  by  it  empty  cockle* 
shells,  dead  jelTy-fish,  eand,  shingle,  and 
voluminous  weeds.  On  tha  other  hand,  wa 
have  lost  our  exuberant  meadow-ground, 
slowly  abraded,  atealthily  bitten  off,  morsel 
after  morsel ;  we  have  lost  our  fat  rait- 
marshes ;  we  have  lost  our  solid  turf,  be- 
sprinkled with  cbse  flower* }  we  have  loot 
our  broad  umbrageous  fences,  and  their 
trees  and  shrubs  and  foliage  of  plants  inna- 
merably  various;  we  have  lost,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  delighted  us  with  its  iaez. 
haustible  richness,  and  aroused  our  admi- 
TBtion    al    its  irregnlar   and  unrepressed 


SouiHty. — I  would  detract  and  derogate 
from  no  man  ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  am  more 
inclined  towards  him  who  improves  our  own 
literature,  than  towarda  him  who  elucidates 
any  other. 

Pwjoa.— Our  own  it  best  improved  by 
tfae  elucidation  of  others.  Among  all  the 
bran  in  all  the  little  bins  of  Mr.Wordsworth'a 
beer-cellar,  there  is  not  a  legal  quart  of  that 
stout  oM  English  beverage  with  which  tha 
good  Bishop  of  Dromore  regaled  ns.  Tbo 
buff  jerkins  w«  saw  in  Chevy  Chase,  please 
me  hatter  than  the  linsy-woolsy  which  «- 
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wnps  tbe  pvSy  Kmbs  of  our  worthy  host  st 
Gntmere. 

SoMihey. — Really  this,  if  not  nndom  ma- 
Ytee,  is  ill-directed  levity.  Already  yon 
lure  acquired  that  fame  and  italion  to 
which  nobody  could  oppose  your  progreBa ; 
nhvDot  let  him  have  Ma! 

Porttn. — So  he  ahall ;  this  is  the  marie  I 
ain  at.  It  ia  a  difficnit  matter  to  set  a  wealt 
rniQ  right,  and  it  la  feldom  worth  tha  trou- 
Uf ;  bat  it  ia  in6nitely  more  difficult,  when 
1  man  is  intoxicated  by  applauses,  to  per- 
wade  bim  that  he  is  going  astray.  The 
Bore  lender  and  coaxing  wc  are^  the  oftetner 
ii  tbs  elbow  jerked  into  our  aidea.  There 
are  three  classes  of  aafierera  under  erki- 
ciim— the  queraloua,  the  «c^tiieacent,  and 
the  ceateniptaoBa.  Id  the  two  latter,  there 
H  otaally  something  of  magnanimity  ;  but 
in  the  qnemlons  we  alwnya  find  the  fmhe- 
^,  the  vain,  and  the  me  an- spirited.  I  do 
■•t  hear  that  jmu  ever  have  condescended 
lo  notice  any  attack  on  your  poeticai  works, 
either  in  note  or  preface.  Meanwhile,  your 
Bcighbor  would  allure  us  into  his  cottage 
bf  telling  his  sbeep-dog  at  na  {  which 
furdian  of  the  premises  runs  after  and 
•saps  at  every  pebble  thrown  t»  irritate 
iim. 

SotuAiy. — Pmy,  leave  these  Uvftes  and 
inetaphors,  and  acknowledge  that  Worda- 
vorlh  has  been  scornfully  treated. 

PoTton. — Those  always  will  be  who  show 
one  weakness  at  having  been  attacked  on 
mother.  T  admire  your  suavity  of  temper, 
sad  your  eoneciousness  of  worth  {  your 
disdain  of  obloquy,  and  your  reai^ation  to 
ibe  destinies  of  authorship.  Never  did 
cither  poet  or  lover  gain  any  thing  by  com- 
plsioing. 

■  Quthty. — Such  sparks  as  our^  critics  are 
ia  eeneral,  give  neither  warmth  nor  light, 
indonly  make  people  stare  and  stand  oui 
of  the  way,  lest  they  should  fall  on  them. 

PoTton. — Those  who  have  assaulted  you 
ind  Mr.  Wordsworth  are  perhaps  less  mali- 
eioiis  than  unprincipled  ;  the  pursuivants  of 
>ower,  or  the  runnmg  footmen  of  faction, 
loar  patience  is  admirable  ;  his  impatience 
ii  Wughable.  Nothing  is  more  amusing 
ihsn  to  see  him  raise  his  brimles  and  expose 
bis  task  at  every  invader  of  his  broshwood, 
erery  marauder  of  his  hips  and  haws. 

SmtAty. — Among  all  the  races  of  men, 
we  English  are  at  onoe  the  moat  generons 
■nd  ibe  most  ill-tempered.  We  all  carry 
sticks  in  ear  hsnds  to  cut  down  the  heads 
sf  tbe  higher  poppies. 

P»ioH. — A  very  high  poppy,  and  sop- 
ebaryed  with  Lethean  dew,  is  that  before 
**■  Bm  eoottooe. 


Southty. — ^I  would  have  added,  that  each 
resents  In  another  any  injustice ;  and  re- 
sents  it  indeed  so  violently,  as  to  turn  un- 
just  on  the  opposite  side.  Wordsworth,  in 
whose  poetry  you  yourself  admit  there  arft 
many  and  great  beauties,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  tossed  out  of  bis  balance  by  a  sudden 
Jerk  in  raising  him. 

Porton. — Nothing  more  likely.  The  re- 
action  may  be  as  precipitate  as  the  pull  is 
now  violetit  against  him.  Injudicious  friends 
will  cause  him  less  uneasiness,  but  will  do 
him  greater  mischief  than  inlemperat*  op- 
ponen's, 

Southey. — Ton  cannot  be  accused  of 
either  fault ;  but  yon  demand  too  much, 
and  pardon  no  remissness.  However,  yon 
have  at  no  time  abetted  by  your  example 
the  paltry  pelters  of  goMen  fruit  paled  out 
from  them. 

Porjon.— Removed  alfte  from  the  crowA 
apd  the  coterie,  I  have  always  avoided, 
with  timid  prudence,  tbe  bird-cage  walk  of 
literature.  I  have  witbholden  from  Herman 
and  some  others,  a  part  of  what  is  due  to 
ihem  ;  and  I  regret  It.  Sometimes  I  hav« 
been  arrogant,  never  have  I  been  malicious. 
ITnhBppily,  I  was  edncated  in  a  school  of 
criticism  where  tbe  exercises  were  too 
gladiatorial.  Looking  at  my  elders  in  it, 
they  appeared  to  me  so  ugly,  in  part  from 
their  contortions,  snd  in  part  from  their 
scars,  that  I  suspected  it  must  be  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  wield  a  scourge  of  vipers ;  and 
1  thought  it  no  very  creditable  appointment 
to  be  linkboy  or  pandar  at  on  alley  leading 
down  to  the  Furies.  Age  and  infirmity 
have  rendered  me  milder  than  I  was.  I  am 
loth  to  fire  off  my  gun  in  the  warren  which 
lies  befcire  ns ;  loth  to  atartle  the  snug  little 
creatures,  each  looking  so  comfortable  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  or  skipping:  about 
at  short  distances,  or  frisking  and  kicking 
up  the  sand  along  the  thriftless  heath.  Ton 
have  shown  me  some  very  good  poetry  in 
your  eiiihor  ;  1  have  some  very  bad  in  him 
lo  show  you.  Each  of  our  actions  ia  an 
incitement  to  improve  him.  But  what  we 
cannot  improve  Ar  alter,  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  man:  the  determination 
to  bold  you  in  one  spot  nntil  you  have 
heard  him  throngh ;  the  reluctance  that 
any  thing  should  be  lost;  the  unconscious- 
ness that  the  paring  is  leas  nutritious  and 
less  savory  than  the  core  :  in  short,  the 
prolix,  the  prosaic ;  a  sickly  sameness  of 
color ;  a  sad  deficiency  of  vital  heat. 

Southey. — Where  the  language  ia  sub- 
dued and  somewhat  cold,  there  may  never- 
theless be  internal  warmth  and  spirit.  There 
is  «  paleoeaB  in  intense  fires  j  they  do  not 
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flam«  out  nor  ipBrUe.  As  yon  linow,  Mr. 
Professor,  it  is  only  a  weak  wine  that  sends 
the  cork  up  to  the  ceiling. 

PoTion. — I  never  was  fond  of  the  florid  : 
hot  I  would  readily  pardon  the  weak  wine 
you  allude  to  for  cammittio^  this  misde- 
meatior.  Upon  my  word,  I  have  no  aucb 
connplsint  to  make  against  it.  I  said  little 
at  the  time  about  these  poema,  and  nsually 
say  little  more  on  betiet-.  In  our  praises 
and  censures,  we  should  see  before  us  one 
■ole  object — instruction.  A  single  well-set 
post,  with  a  few  plain  letters  upon  it,  directs 
na  better  than  fifty  that  turn  about  and  totter, 
covered  as  they  may  be  from  top  to  bottom 
with  coronals  and  garUnds. 

SoiUAey. — We  ha?e  about  a  million  critics 
in  Great  Britain  i  not  a  soul  of  which  critics 
entertains  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  own 
infallibility.  You,  with  all  your  learning 
and  all  your  canoua  of  criticism,  will  never 
make  them  warer. 

Por»oJ». — We  will  not  waste  our  breath 
upon  the  best  of  them.  Rather  let  me  turn 
toward  you,  so  zealons,  so  ardent,  so  inde- 
fatigable a  friend,  and,  if  reports  are  true, 
so  ill-requited.  When  your  client  was  the 
ridicule  of  all  the  wits  in  England,  of  whom 
Canning  and  Frere  were  foremost,  by  your 
indignation  at  injustice  be  was  righted,  and 
more  than  righted.  For  altbougb  you  at- 
tributed tohim  what  perhaps  was  not  greatly 
above  his  due,  yet  they  who  acknowledge 
your  authority,  and  contend  under  your 
banner,  have  carried  him  much  further; 
nay,  further,  I  apprehend,  than  is  expedient 
or  safe  ;  and  they  will  drop  him  before  the 
day  closes,  where  th^re  is  nobody  to  show 
the  way  home. 

Sottlhey. — Could  not  you,  Mr-  P^fessor, 
do  that  good  service  to  him,  which  others  In 
another  province  have  so  often  done  to  you  1 

Poraon. — \obody  belter,  nobody  with  less 
danger  from  inieriuptions.  But  I  must  be 
even  more  enthusiastic  than  you  are,  if  I 
prefer  this  escursion  to  your  conversation. 
My  memory,  although  the  strongest  pari 
of  me,  is  ant  to  stagger  and  swerve  under 
verses  piled  iacompactly.  In  our  last  meet- 
ing, you  had  him  mostly  to  yourself,  and 
you  gave  me  abundantly  of  the  best ;  at 
present,  while  my  gruel  is  before  me,  it  ap- 
pears no  unseasonable  time  to  throw  a  little 
salt  into  both  occasionally,  as  may  suit  my 
palate.    You  will  not  be  displeased  1 

Southty. — Certainly  not,  unless  you  are 
unjust ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I  find  the  in- 
justice to  be  founded  on  ill  will. 

Porton. — That  cannot  be.    t  stand 


[Fbb. 

Besides,  knowing  that  ny  verdicts  will  be 
registered  and  recorded,  I  dare  not  utter  a 
hasty  or  an  inconsiderate  one.  On  ibis 
ground,  the  small  critics  of  the  EdiHbvrgh 
Review  have  incalculably  the  advantage 
over  ua.  I  lay  it  dowa  as  an  axiom,  that 
languor  is  the  cause  or  the  e0ect  of  all  dis- 
orders, and  is  itself  the  very  worst  in 
poetry.  Wordsworth's  is  an  iasuument 
which  has  no  trumpet-stop. 
SoutAey. — Bui,  such  as  it  is,  he  blows  it 


Porton.— -To  continue  the  metaphor,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  good 
deal  of  bis  breath  is  whiSed  on  the  outside 
of  the  pipe,  and  goes  for  nothing.  Hs 
wants  absolutely  all  the  four  great  requi- 
sites— creativeaess,  constrnctiveDess,  the 
sublime,  and  the  pathetic ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  capable  or  evea 
sensible  of  the  facetious,  as  Cowper  aod 
you  have  proved  yourselves  to  be  od  many 
occasions. 

Sotuhey.- — Among  the  opinions  we  form 
of  our  faculties,  this  is  the  one  in  which 
we  all  are  the  most  liable  to  err.  How 
many  are  suspicious  that  they  are  witty 
who  raise  no  such  suspicion  in  any  one 
else  1  Wit  appears  to  require  a  certain  de> 
gree  of  nnsteadiness  in  the  character.  Dia- 
monds sparkle  the  most  bf  illiaiilly  on  heads 
stricken  by  the  palsy. 

Porton. — Yes ;  but  it  is  not  every  palsiied 
head  that  has  diamonds,  nor  every  unstea- 
dy character  thnt  has  wit.  I  am  little  coid- 
plimentary  ;  1  must,  however,  say  plainly, 
that  you  have  indulged  in  it  without  any 
detriment  to  your  fame.  But  where  all  lbs 
higher  qualities  of  the  poet  are  deficient,  if 
we  cannot  get  wit  end  humor,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  abstinence  from  prolixity  and 

Sovthey. — Surely  it  is  something  to  hove 
accompanied  sound  sense  with  pleasing 
harmony,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

PoTson. — What  is  the  worth  of  a  musifal 
instrument  which  has  oo  high  key  t  Even 
Pan's  pipe  rises  above  the  barytonesi  yet! 
never  should  mistake  it  for  an  organ. 

Souehey. — It  is  evident  that  you  ars  ill- 
disposed  to  countenance  the  raodenu;  I 
mean  principally  the  living. 

Porton. — They  are  less  diapoaed  to  coun- 
tenance one  another. 

Souihry. — Where  there  is  genius  ibera 
should  be  geniality.  The  curse  of  quarrel- 
someness, of  hand  against  every  man,  was 
inflicted  on  the  children  of  the  ueserij  not 
on  those  who  pastured  their  6ocbs  on  li* 
fertile  banks  of  the  Eu^rates,  or  cDulea- 


IMS.] 

plited  tbe  beaTens  from  the  elevuednnget 
of  Chaldea. 

PoTton. — Let  none  be  cast  down  by  the 
tBtlice  of  (heir  coniemporariea,  or  aur- 
prised  at  tbe  defeclion  of  their  BasociateB, 
vben  he  himielf  who  has  tended  moie  than 
■ny  man  living  to  purify  tbe  poetry  and  to 
liberalize  the  criticism  of  his  nation,  is  re- 
prt«eaied,  by  one  whom  he  has  called  "  in- 
ofl'eniive  and  vinuous,"  aa  an  author  all 
■hate  poetry  is  "  not  worth  five  shillingB," 
ud  of  whom  another  has  said,  that  "  his 
KrMs  sound  like  dumb-bells."  Such  arc 
the  expressions  of  two  among  your  friends 
tnd  familiars,  both  under  obligations  to 
fon  for  the  earliest  and  weightiest  testi* 
mooy  in  their  favor.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  eierciae  of  the  poetical  faculty  left  irri- 
Ulion  sod  weakness  behind  it,  depriving  its 
possessor  at  once  of  love  and  modesty,  and 
Diking  him  resemble  a  spoilt  child,  who 
noit  iadulges  in  its  frowardaess  when  you 
ncltim  "what  a  spoilt  child  it  is!"  and 
ctrry  it  cryins  and  kicking  out  of  the  room. 
Tour  poetical  neighbors  1  bear,  complain 
bitterly  that  you  never  have  lauded  ihem 
uU^e  in  your  Critical  Revieai. 

Smithty. — V  never  have  ;  because  one 
gnio  of  commendation  more  to  the  one 
Ibis  the  other  woold  make  them  enemies ; 
ud  DO  laoguaige  of  mine  wonld  be  thought 
•dequaie  by  either  to  his  deserts.  Each 
uuld  not  be  called  tbe  greatest  poet  of  tbe 
age  ;  and  by  auch  compliance  I  should  have 
been  forever  divested  of  my  authority  as 
1  critic.  I  lost,  however,  no  opportunity 
of  cammending  heartily  what  is  best  in 
tbetn ;  and  I  have  never  obtruded  on  aoy 
one's  notice  what  ia  amiss,  but  carefully 
eoDcealed  it.  I  wish  you  were  equally 
cbititabte. 

Porion. — I  will  be  j  and  generous,  (oo. 
'There  are  several  thioga  in  these  volumea 
Wdes  that  which  you  recited,  containing 
jut  thoughia  poetically  expressed.  Few, 
bflwever,  are  there  which  do  not  contain 
nnch  of  the  superfluous,  and  mure  of  the 
ptossic.  For  one  nod  of  approbation,  I 
tberefora  give  two  of  drowsiness.  Yod  ac- 
tuemeof  injustice,  not  only  to  this  au- 
tbor,  bot  to  all  the  living.  Now  Byroa  is 
Bving;  there  is  more  spirit  in  Byron: 
Seott  is  living ;  there  ia  more  vivacity  and 
'■riety  in  Scott.  Byron  exhibits  dttjecti 
*tMhTa  potta  ;  and  strone  muscles  quiver 
throaghoul— but  rather  like  galvanism  than 
Mihfay  life.  There  is  a  freshnees  in  all 
^eett's  scenery  ;  a  vigor  and  dialinctness 
m  all  his  characters.  He  seems  the  bio- 
tbe^ilHlTmB  of  Froissart.  1  admire  his 
^t*'Mim  in  putkukr.    Giv«  me  bis  mas- 
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sy  claymore,  and  keep  id  tbe  oabinet  or  the 
boudoir  the  jewelled  hilt  of  the  oriental 
dirk.  Tho  pages  which  my  forefinger 
keeps  open  for  you,  contain  a  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  sonnet ;  a  thing  to  which,  for  ia> 
sipidity,  tripe  au  natural  is  a  dainty  : 
"Ureal  mea   kave   been   among  us,   bsads    Ibat 

pcDDed 
And  long  aes  thai  Qiiered  wisdom;  itlltrnvnt. 
Th*  later  Sidney.  Marvel,  BarringloH, 
Yvung  Vane,  aitd  otlUTt»Aa  calUi  MiUmt friend  * 
When  he  potted  these  fat  lampreys  he  foN 
got  the  condiments,  which  tbe  finest  lain> 
preys  want ;  but  how  close  and  flat  be  has 
laid  them !    I  see  nothing  in  poetry  since 

"  Feitr-^nd-iKeniii  Ji44Uri  tUl  iitit  raw," 
fit  to  compare  with  it.    How  the  good  mea 
and  true  stand,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
keep  one  another  up ! 

Soiithttj. — Id  these  ceasures  and  aarcasma 
you  forget 
"  Alcandromque  Haliumque  NocnXHiBqne  Pryiaa- 

Frora  the  Spanish  I  eould  bring  forward 
many  such. 

Porion. — Bat  here  is  a  sonnet ;  and  the 
sonnet  admits  not  that  approach  to  the  pro- 
saic which  is  allowable  in  the  ballad,  parti< 
cularly  in  tbe  ballad  of  action.  For  whieh 
reason  I  never  laughed,  ns  many  did,  at 

"  Lvri  Lia»  King  at  ilnsi." 
Scott  knew  what  he  was  about.  In  hia 
chivalry,  and  in  all  the  true,  gsyety  is  min- 
gled with  strength,  and  facility  with  majes- 
ty.  Lord  Lion  may  be  defended  by  the 
practice  of  the  older  poets,  who  describe 
the  like  scenes  and  adventures.  There  is 
much  resembling  it,  for  instance,  in  Cktvy 
Ckate.  Marmion  is  a  poem  of  ehivairy, 
particularly  in  some  measnres  of  the  bal- 
lad,  but  rising  in  sundry  places  to  the  epic, 
and  closing  with  a  battle  worthy  of  the 
Iliad.  Ariosto  has  demonstrated  that  a  ro- 
mance may  be  so  adorned  by  the  apparatua, 
and  so  elevated  by  the  spirit  of  poetry,  as 
to  be  taken  for  an  epic ;  but  it  has  a  wider 
field  of  its  own,  with  outlying  forests  and 
chases.  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry  ofteik 
seems  to  run  in  extremely  slender  veins 
through  a  vast  extent  of  barren  ground. 

Sovthty. — But  often,  too,  it  is  pure  and 
plastic.  The  republicans,  whose  compact 
pbalanz  yon  have  unsparingly  ridiculed  ia 
Wordsworth's  sonnet,  make  surely  no  sor- 
rier a  figure  than 

*'  A  Dan  Aharo  de  Ltma 
Condtttaile  ie  CaetiUa 
El  Rt  Don  Juan  il  Sttunda." 

PoTKHt.  —  What  an  udmirable  Spanish 
scholar  must  Mr.  Wordsworth  be !  How 
completely  baa  be  transfased  into  bis  «wa 
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esmpontiona  mil  tbe  ^rit  of  those  v«r«a  1 
NflverthelcM,  it  is  math  to  b*  rwrMiod 
that,  in  resolving  on  Mmpliciiy, 'be  aid  not 
place  himMU*  andcr  the  tnitioo  of  Bam* ; 
nhioh  quality  Barns  could  have  taught  him 
in  perfection ;  but  otbera  he  nef er  eooM 
have  inpartcd  lo  luch  an  auditor.  He 
would  have  sung  in  vain  to  him 

"ScoUtaJLoiMw^  WMlJutUtd." 
A  BOng  more  animating  than  ever  Tjrrlsus 
■an^  to  the  fife  before  the  Spartan*.  But 
irimplicity  in  Bums  is  never  stale  and  un- 
profitable. In  3urna  there  ia  no  waste  of 
words  out  of  au  ill-shouldered  sack ;  no 
troublesome  rDnning  backwards  of  little, 
idle,  ragged  ideas ;  no  ostentatioa  of  aenti- 
tuent  in  the  surtont  of  selfisbaeaa.  Where 
wasU 


"  Better  m> 
Vmu 
••These 


.    TV  lout  Sidney  . 
Ctfald  act .  .  and  .  .  tarn 


We  might  expeet  as  mach  if  "  none  were 
better." 

•■Tberlmew  how f«aata>  gloiy  was  .  .fwCMf 
What  is  genuine  is  not  put  on, 

'* Tiaght  m'bow rigkiJuUf  .  .aaailoa.  . 

Did  what  1  Took  vp  arms  t  No  saeh  thing. 
Renumttrattd  ?  No,  nor  that.  What  then  1 
Why,  "  thone .'"  1  ant  inclined  to  take  the 
ehine  out  of  him  for  it.  But  how  did  the  na- 
tion "rightfully  <Atnc 7"    In  iplendourl 


Now  the  secret  ia  plainly  out — malca  the 
luoBt  of  it.    Another  thing  they  taught  us, 

"  WJM  ttrtngth  WW." 
They  did  indeed,  with  a  vengeance.    Fur- 
thermore, tfaey  taught  us,  wnat  we  never 
could  have  expected  from  soch  mastera, 


Brave  Oliver !  brave  and  honest  Ireton  1  we 
know  pretty  well  where  your  magnanimity 
lay  J  we  never  could  »o  cleverly  find  out 
your  meekne**.  Did  you  leave  it  peradven- 
ture  on  the  window-seat  at  Whitehall  1  The 
*'  later  Sidneif  and  young  Vane,  who  cotdd  call 
Milton  friend,^'  and  Milton  himself,  were 
gentlemen  of  your  kidney,  and  they  were  all 
as  meek  as  Moses  with  their  arco-enemy. 

"  Peipetaal  emptinefw :  nnceasing  cbaage." 
How  Gonhi  the  change  be  unceasing  if  the 
emptiness  was  perpetualt 

'•Nnsiagle  volamepatamamiiiDOMiKj'' 
-That  is  lutiuc.    Tkew  is  a  Code,  ud  the 


best  in  Earope :  tliare  vna  Don*  promulgat«d 
under  our  Commonwealth. 

"  XoniBBler-splrit,  no  dPtniDlncd  road, 
Aid  tqullf  ■  wau  of  bookv  aed  mea  " 

Souiiey. — ^I  do  not  agree  in  thi*  opinion  i 
for  although  of  late  years  France  hath  ex- 
hibited (10  man  of  exalted  wisdooi  or  great 
worth,  yet  surely  her  Bevolutioa  cast  up 
several  both  Intellectual  and  virtuous.  But, 
like  fishes  in  dark  nights  and  winlery  weath- 
er,  allured  by  deceptive  torches,  they  came 
to  the  surface  only  to  be  speared. 

PoTJon. —Although  there  were  many  de- 
plorable end*  in  llie  French  Revolution, 
there  was  none  so  deplorable  as  the  last  son- 
net's.  So  diffuse  and  pointless  and  aimlea* 
is  not  only  this,  but  fifty  more,  that  the  au- 
thor *eems  to  have  written  them  in  badger's 
gloves,  on  blotting  paper.  If  he  could  by 
any  contrivance  have  added  to 

"Ptrpelu^  tmplintu  unetehng  cia»ge," 
or  aome  oecaMooal  ehaogc  at  least,  be  wooU 
have  been  more  tolerable. 

Southtjf, — He  ha*  dona  it  lately :  he  baa 
writtel^  alihovgh  not  yet  published,  a  vast 
number  of  sonnets  on  Capital  PMniakmtML 

Parson. — Are  you  serione  1  Alrestdy  he 
ha*  inflicted  it  far  and  wide,  for  divera  at^ 
tempts  made  aptnt  him  to  extort  his  meu^ 

Souf^iy.— Remember,  poete  superlatively 
great  have  composed  things  below  tbeir 
dignity.  Suffice  it  to  mention  only  Hilton's 
translations  of  the  Psalma. 

Porson,-— Milton  was  never  half  so  wicW 
ed  a  regicide  as  when  he  lifted  op  his  humi 
and  smote  King  David.  He  has  atoned  for 
it,  however,  1^  composing  a  magnificent 
psalm  of  his  own,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet. 

Sottthetf. — You  mean,  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestant*  in  Piedmont.  This  is  indeed 
the  noblest  of  sonnets. 

Parson.- — There  are  oLhers  in  Milton  coa^- 
parable  to  it,  but  none  elsewhere.  In  tbe 
poems  of  Shakspcare  which  are  printeJ 
as  sonnets,  there  sometimes  is  a  amgulor 
strenjith  and  iateaaity  of  thought,  with  little 
of  that  imagination  which  was  afterwards  t* 
raise  him  highest  in  the  universe  of  poettr. 
Even  the  interest  we  tske  in  the  private  life 
of  this  miramlona  man  cannot  keep  the  vol- 
ume in  our  hands  long  together.  We  »«- 
knowledge  great  power,  but  we  exporienee 
great  weariness.  Were  I  a  poet,  I  woald 
mach  rather  have  written  the  ISUtgro  or  the 
Penstrose,  than  alUhoae,  and  moreover  thaa 
nearly  all  that  portion  of  our  metre,  whicb^ 
wanting  a  definite  term,  is  ranged  asder  the 
eepitnhiry  of  lyric. 

SoarAqp.— Evidently  yoo  dislike  the  eoa- 


Mt;  otherwin  tfaere  are  very  ramy  in 
Wordtwortb  which  would  bsre  oUained 
four  approbmioa. 

Por*Mi.— <-!  haTB  no  objection  to  see  mincf- 
meU  pot  into  innttll  patty-pant,  ■))  of  eqoa) 
h'h,  with  ribs  at  odd  diatancea:  my  objec- 
tioa  liei  mainly  vrhere  I  find  it  witfaoot  «ll 
or  anecutence.  Milton  iraa  glad,  1  can  ima- 
fiat,  to  aeize  upon  the  aoonet,  becauae  it 
RUricted  him  from  a  profua«  expression  of 
lAit  aoon  becomea  tireaome — praiaa.  In 
■ddreiaingr  it  to  the  Lord  Protector,  he  waa 
tware  that  prolixity  of  speech  was  both  un> 
Kceiaary  and  lodecorons :  in  addresaing  it 
to  Vane,  and  Lanrence,  and  Lawea,  he  felt 
Aal  friendafaip  is  never  the  atrongerfor  run- 
niogthroDgb  long  periods:  and  in  addteas- 
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T  Knigit-at-Armi," 

ke  might  ba  confident  that  fourteen  aueh 
florioDi  linea  were  a  bolwark,  aufficient  U 
Us  protection  agaioal  a  royal  anny> 

SoutAey. — I  am  highly  graiifiea  at  yoar 
nthnsiaam.  A greatpoat repreaefltaaareat 
panton  of  the  hnioaD  race.  Natare  delega- 
Hi  to  Sbalimeare  the  intereata  and  direo- 
tioa  of  the  whole :  to  Hilton  a  amaller  part, 
bttwith  plenary  power  over  it )  and  abe  be- 
Howed  on  him  aucb  fervor  and  majeaty  of 
(loqiKoce  aa  on  no  other  mortal  in  any  age, 

Ponon. — Perhapa  indeed  not  ou  Demoa- 
■lieoea  bimaelf. 

Soiukey. — Without  many  of  thote  qnali- 
tin  of  vnich  a  loftier  geniua  ia  coastitoted, 
vilhoat  mnch  fire,  withoat  an  extent  of 
nage,  wtthont  an  eye  that  can  look  into  the 
MTt,  or  an  organ  tnal  can  toacfa  it,  Demos- 
*^aa  had  great  dexterity  and  great  force. 
Bj  the  anion  of  those  properties  ha  alwaya 
*as  impreasive  on  hia  audience;  bat  hia 
■ntiaas  bear  laaa  teatimouy  to  the  seal  of 
inias  than  the  diaaettations  of  Milton  do. 

feraas. — ^Yoa  jndge  correctly  that  there 
■ra  lereml  parta  of  geniua  in  which  Demos* 
tunes  is  deficient,  although  in  none  what* 
"nt  of  the  consnmmate  orator.  In  that 
cWicter  there  ia  no  necessity  for  statre- 
Mhibitiona  of  wit,  however  well  it  may'be 
'*c«i*ed  in  an  onrtion  from  the  most  pcr- 
■■Miie  and  the  most  stately :  Demoathenea, 
*iisii  he  catches  at  wit,  miaaea  it,  and  falls 
w  in  the  mire.  But  by  discipline  and  traio- 
*i\^  abslioenec  from  what  isfiorid  and 
Im  jaiey,and  by  loitMing  with  no  idle  words 
*  hi»  way,  he  neqnired  the  hard  muscles 
*(  >  vreMler,  and  nobody  coald  ataod  up 
^*ialt  him  with  soccesa  or  impunity. 

Smity. — Uihoa  has  eqoal  atrength,  with- 
^  an  abatement  of  heaaty :  not  a  ainew 
■aip  and  rigid,  not  a  vein  vaiiaeea  or  infla- 


ted. Herenlea  killed  robbers  and  ravishers 
with  bia  knotted  clab:  he  cleansed  alas 
royal  atahles  by  turning  whole  rivera  into 
them.  Apollo,  with  no  labor  or  effort, 
oretvame  the  Python;  brought  round  him, 
in  the  full  accordance  of  harmony,  all  the 
Muses:  and  illnmioated  with  bis  sole  splen- 
dor  the  tinivereal  world.  Such  ia  the  dif- 
ferenve  I  see  between  Demoalhenea  and 
Hilton. 

i^rfon.~Wau!d  yon  have  any  thing  mor« 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  after  the  contemplation 
of  two  men  who  resemble  a  god  and  a  demi- 
god in  the  degrees  of  power  1 

Sovthey. — Ido  not  believe  you  can  find, 
in  another  of  bia  poems,  ao  maay  blemishea 
and  debilities  aa  you  have  pointed  out. 

PoTxm. — Within  the  same  space,  perhapa 
not.  fiat  my  complaiDl  ia  not  againat  a  po- 
verty of  thought  or  expreaaioo  here  and 
there  ;  it  is  againat  the  nokliness  and  pToa> 
tratinn  of  the  wb(^  body.  I  should  never 
liave  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  renew 
and  continue  our  converaation  on  it,  unleaa 
that  freqnenlly  aach  diacoasions  lead  to 
something  better  than  the  thing  diact^aed  f 
and  unleaa  we  bad  some  abutidant  proofs 
that  heavinesfl,  tiAen  opportanely,  iattie  pa- 
rent of  hilarity.  The  moat  beautifol  Iria 
rises  in  bright  expanse  out  of  the  minutest 
watery  particles.  Little  fond  as  1  atn  of 
quoting  my  own  authority,  permit  me  to 
repeat,  in  this  sick  chamber,  an  obaervatioa 
I  once  made  in  another  almoat  aa  akk. 


Bnt  small  beer  itaelf  is  not  equally  small  nor 
equally  vapid.  Our  friend's  poetry,  like  a 
cloak  ofgom-elaatic,  makeame  aweat  with- 
out keeping  me  warm.  With  regard  to  tha 
textnre  and  sewing,  what  think  you  of 
"Noihorat  MD  pierce  thott  lender  feel, 
Whose  lift  traa  ai  Ihe  vioUl  sweet!" 

Southey. — It  should   have    been    written 
An-  lender  feel ;"  because,  as  the  worda 

stand,  it  is  the  lift  of  the  tender  feet  that  ia 

sweet  as  the  violet. 
Porton. — If  there  is  aWords worth  school, 

it  certainly  is  not  a  grammar  school.  Is 
ire  any  lower  1  It  must  be  a  school  for 
:y  little  boys,  and  a  rod  should  be  bung 

up  m  the  centre.     Take  another  sample. 


Was  aver  line  so  inadequate  to  its  purposs 
as  tha  second  !  If  the  blessing  is  evident 
and  certain,  the  sense  of  joy  arising  froiki  it 
must  be  evident  and  certain  alao,  not  mere- 
ly tammuig.     Whatever  only  mssm  to  yield 
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t  sense  of  joy,  ii  scRrcelv  &  blanng.  The 
verse  adds  nothing:  to  tne  one  bel'ore,  but 
rather  tends  to  empty  it  of  the  little  it  eon- 
re;  s. 

"And  shady  groves  for  Teaeation framed." 
"  Recreation  .'"  and  in  groves  that  are  "fra- 
med !" 

"  With  blth  reject  aodgraiiiude  siDC«re." 
This  is  indeed  a  good  end  of  k  letter,  but 
not  of  a  poem.     1  am  weary  of  .discompo- 
iing  these  lines  of  sawdust :  they    ?erily 
would  disgrace  any  poetry- professor. 

Sovihei/. — Acknowledging  the  prosaic  flat- 
ness of  the  last  verse  you  quoted,  the  sneer 
with  which  yon  pronounced  the  final  word 
seems  to  me  unmerKed. 

Parson. — That  is  not  gratitude  which  is 
not  "  tinctre."  A  scholar  ought  to  write 
nothing  so  incorrect  as  the  phrase,  a  poet 
nothing  to  inbeeile  as  the  verse. 

Southey. — Sincere  conveys  a  stronger 
sense  to  most  understandings  than  the  sub- 
stantive alone  would  ;  words  which  we  can 
do  without,  are  not  therefore  useless.  Many 
may  \fi  of  service  and  efficacy  to  certain 
minds,  which  other  mind*  pass  over  inob- 
serrantly  ;  and  there  are  many  which,  how- 
ever light  in  themselves,  wing  the  way  for 
a  well-directed  point  that  conld  never  reach 
the  heart  without  it. 

Ponon. — That  is  true  in  general,  but  here 
inapplicable.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  appli- 
cable on  all  occasions,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose  :  oin  agiartutiu :  always  without  refer- 
ence to  weak  or  common  minds.  If  we 
give  an  entertainment,  we  do  not  set  on  the 
table  pap  and  panada,  just  because  a  gueat 
may  be  liable  to  indigestion;  we  rather 
■end  these  dismal  dainties  to  htschsmber, 
and  treat  our  heartier  friends  opiparotuly. 
I  am  wandering.  If  we  critics  nre  logical, 
it  is  the  most  that  can  be  required  at  oar 
bands :  we  should  go  out  of  our  record  if 
we  were  philosophical. 

Sovthev. — Without  both  qualities  not 
even  the  lightest  poetry  should  be  repre- 
hended) They  do  not  exclude  wit,  which 
sometimes  shows  inexactnesses  where  men- 
suration would  be  tardy  and  incommodious. 

Porton. — I  fear  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  un- 
der this  exhausted  receiver.  Here  are, 
however,  a  few  more  Excerpta  far  you  :  I 
■hall  add  but  few;  although  I  have  marked 
with  my  pencil,  in  these  two  small  volumes, 
more  than  seventy  spots  of  sterility  or  quag- 
mire. Mr.  Wordsworth  baa  hitherto  hiul 
fur  bia  critics  men  who  uncovered  and 
darkened  his  blemishes  in  order  to  profit  by 
them,  and  afterwards  expounded  bis  songs 
and  expatiated  on  his  beanties  in  order  to 
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obtain  the  same  result ;  like  picture-clean- 
ers, who  besmear  a  picture  all  over  with 
washy  dirtiness,  then  wipe  away  one-half  of 
it,  making  it  whiter  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. And  nothing  draws  such  crowds  to 
the  window. 

I  must  make  you  walk  with  me  upsnd 
down  the  deck,  else  nothing  conld  keep  yon 
from  sickness  in  this  hull.  How  do  yon 
he]%     Will  you  sit  down  again  J 

Southey. — ^I  will  bear  you  and  bear  with 
yoti. 


In  what  other  author  do  yon  find  such  be^ 
vy  trash  t 

"How  doyofllivel  aod  what  is  it  you  do!" 

Show  me  any  thing  like  this  in  the  worst 
poet  that  ever  lived,  and  1  will  acknowledge 
that  I  am  the  worst  critic.  A  want  of  sym- 
pathy is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  nidtt 
of  poetical  pretences.  Before  ua  a  gang  of 
gypsies,  perhaps  after  a  long  jonmey,  per- 
haps after  a  marriage,  perhaps  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  among  them,  are  found  rest- 
ing a  whole  day  in  one  place :  What  is 
the  reflection  on  it  1 

"  The  nighty  mooa! 

Tbis  wijr  sbe  looks,  n  ifaiikn*. 
And  they  regard  heiDOl ! 
Ot  ieUer  vTong  ami  lirtft I 

Bather  v/tin  dttds  dr  nil  tHan  nuA  lift  /" 

Mr.  Southey !  is  this  the  man  yon  repre* 
sented  to  me,  in  our  last  conversation,  as 
innocent  and  philosophical  \  What !  bet- 
ter be  guilty  of  robbery  or  bloodshed  tbaa 
not  be  looking  at  the  mooni  better  let  the 
fire  go  out,  and  the  children  cry  with  hun- 
ger and  coldl  The  philanthropy  of  poeti 
is  surely  ethereal,  and  is  here,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  moonshine. 

Sautkty. — The  sentiment  is  indefensible. 
But  in  the  stoutest  coat  a  stitch  may  give 
way  somewhere. 

Ponon. — Our  business  is  in  this  place, 
with  humanity:  we  will  go  forward,  if  you 

filease,  to  religion.  Poets  may  take  great 
iberties ;  but  oot  much  above  the  nymphs  ; 
thev  must  be  circumspect  and  orderly  with 
goas  and  goddesses  of  any  account  and 
likelihood.  Although  the  ancients  laid 
many  children  at  the  door  of  Jupiter,  which 
he  never  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge, 
yet  it  is  downright  impiety  to  attribute  to 
the  God  of  mercy,  as  his,  so  ill-favored  a 
vixen  as  Slaughter. 

Southey^^  We  might  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
qniailion  on  this  aumoct. 
Ponon.— -God  forbid  we  aboDld  do  tU  we 


ISiS.]  nuoiKAxr  convkbs&tiok. 

migilit  do  [   Have  yon  rested  lon^  enough  1 
Come  along  then  to  Goody  Blake't. 

"  OU  Goody  Blake  «aa  sU  and  poor"— 
What  ia  the  conseqaeoce  \ 


"Ill-fed  ihewas, and  thintTclad, 
And  anjr  man  who  pasted  hei  dooi 
Might  iee'' — 

What  might  he  seel 

"  How  poor  ■  hm  she  bad." 

Southey. — Ease  and  simplicity  are  two 
eipressiona  often  coafounded  and  misap- 
plied. We  uauallv  find  ease  arising  from 
long  practice,  and  sometimes  from  a  deli- 
»ie  ear  without  it ;  but  simplicity  may  be 
tattjc  and  awkward  ;  of  which,  it  mnat  be 
ickaowledged,  there  are  innumerable  exam- 
ple* in  these  volumes.  But  surely  it  would 
be  a  plensanter  oecupotion  to  recollect  the 
nmy  that  are  natural,  and  to  search  out 
the  few  that  are  graceful. 

Ponm. — We  have  not  yet  taken  our 
We  of  Goody  Blake. 

"  All  itj  she  span  In  her  piwr  dwellintr. 
And  ihen  'twas  three  honn'  woric  at  night  j 
AUll  'tmu  hardly  morlA  lit  UUing." 

I  im  quite  of  that  opinion. 

"  But  when  Ibe  ire  oar  strenms  didfiU*r"~ 
^ieh  was  ihe/efferer  t    We  may  guess — 
kut  not  from  Ibe  grammar. 
*0k!  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake  I 

Ton  voald  have  said,  if  yon  had  met  ktr"— 

Nov  what  would  yon  have  said  1  "Goody! 
come  into  my  bouse,  and  warm  yourself 
with  a  pint  of  ale  at  the  kitchen  fiie."    No 
■ach  naughty  thing. 
"  Ton  would  have  mid,  if  yon  had  met  her, 
'  TWoi  a  liard  t\Kef«T  Oaodf  Blatt  I" 

Soiakty. — If  yon  said  only  that,  joa  most 
^•e  been  the  colder  of  the  two,  and  God 
W  done  leas  for  you  than  for  her. 

Ptnvn.    "  Sad  esM  it  was,  ai  yon  maf  tkint. 
Ai  tvery  Burn  vko  iiuie  Act  lofir 

^'ew,  mind  ye  !  all  this  balderdash  is  from 
"foenw  purely  of  t!u  Imagiruitiim"  Such 
'■what  is  notified  to  us  in  the  title-page. — 
Id  tplte  of  a  cold  below  zero,  I  hope  you 
»rB  awake,  Mr.  Souther !  How  do  you 
iai  note  and  ears  t  all  safe  and  sound  \ 
>re  ihe  acoustics  in  tolerable  order  for  har- 
mony 1    Listen  then. 

"  The  wert  ihM  bamx  like  mt  dilated  nm"— 
Are  yon  ready  for  the  anblime  ^    Come  on. 
"  Where  in  a  mighi;  ttMCidU  expire 
The  nonntains." 

It  matt  BOW  be  all  over  with  them  if  they 
'^rtd.    Hie  Klf-aame  Teise,   however, 


eontinaes  to  inform  as,  that,  after  this  op< 
eratioD,  they  were — what  think  yon  1 
"  Otneiitg  hot." 
SoutAey. — Rather  retrograde  ibermome- 


Ponon. — And  what  do  you  think  the 
mountains  were  like,  when  they  were  iq 
the  crucible  after  their  e^tpiration  1  Why 
they  were  like  "  coals  of  fire." 

Southey. — Coals  of  fire  are  generally  on 
the  outstdt  of  crucibles.  The  meltintr  of 
the  mountains  is  taken  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Porton. — And  never  was  there  such  m 
piece  of  sacrilege.  Away  he  runs  with 
them,  and  passes  them  (as  thieves  usually 
do)  into  the  crucible.  [Mere  follows  "an 
nntcdoie  for  fatktn,  showing  kow  tkt  prac- 
tice of  lying  may  bt  laught.']  Such  is  the 
title,  a  somewhat  prolix  one  :  but  for  the 
soul  of  me  I  cannot  find  out  the  lie,  with 
all  my  experience  in  those  matters. 
"  Now  tell  me  kad  jroo  rather  be  1" 
Cannotour  writers  perceive  that  hadbtis 
not  English  1  Would  you  rather  Ae  is  gram- 
matical. Fd  sounds  much  the  same  when 
it  signifies  /  would.  The  latter  with  slight- 
er contraction  is  /'ou'tf ;  hence  the  c^rup-. 
tion  goes  further. 

Southey. — This  is  just  and  truej  but  we 
mast  not  rest  too  often,  too  long,  or  loo 
pressingly,  on  verbal  criticism. 

Parson. — Do  you,  so  accurate  a  gram- 
marian, say  this  T  To  pass  over  such  vul- 
garisms, which  indeed  the  worst  writers 
seldom  fall  into — if  the  words  are  silly, 
idle,  or  inapplicable,  what  becomes  of  the 
sentence  1  Those  alone  are  to  be  classed 
as  verbal  critics  who  can  catch  and  com- 
prehend no  more  than  a  word  here  and 
there,  and  who  lay  more  stress  upon  it,  if 
faulty,  than  upon  all  the  beauties  in  the 
best  authors.  But  unleas  we,  who  ait 
perched  and  watchful  on  a  higher  branch 
than  the  word-catchert,'  and  who  live  on 
somewhst  more  substantial  than  syllables, 
do  catch  the  word,  that  which  is  dependent 
on  the  word  must  escape  usbIbo.  Now  do 
me  the  favor  to  read  the  rest  ;  for  I  have 
only  just  breath  enough  to  conretse,  and 
your  voice  will  give  advantage  to  the  poet- 
ry which  mine  cannot. 

SnU^ty  (_riads). — 
''  In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me, 
While  siill  I  held  him  by  the  am, 
And  aaid  '  Ai  Kilre  I'd  raiher  bt 

I'faan  here  at  Lizain  fsTni.' 
Now,  litLle  Edward,  lay  leAy  lo — 
Mf  liitle  Edward,  trU  vk  wAy." 
•"Like  word-catchers  that  live  on  syllables."— 
Pm*. 


m 
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e  tbe  difiervBAe  of 


Porton.  —  Wbere 
caeanuig  betwixt 

"  LKite  Edward,  laj  lakf  u," 

a&d 

"  LitUe  Edward,  fcU  m  w*y  T' 

"  1  caaaol  tell — I  d')  noi  IcDOw.' 
^0r<on.— Again,  whi^re  is  ths  diSennce 
between    " I  cannol  teit,"  and  "/^    not 
ftnow?" 

Sauttty  (fwoii), — 

"  Wbf  thi*  la  ■trange,  uid' 
Porson. — And  I  join  in  tbe  opiniOD,  if  he 
iotends  it  for  poetry. 
Sout&ey  (rcadt). — 

"  Fur  here  are  woodi,  hills  smoMh  sod  warm ; 
There  Kuret;  must  Mine  reason  be. ' 

Por»oa. — Tbia  is  among  the  leaat  awk- 
ward of  bis  inversions,  which  are  more  fre- 
quent in  him,  and  more  awkward,  than  in 
any  of  his  coatemporaries.  Somewhat  less 
io  would  be 

"  Surely  aome rcaian  Ihert  ma^l  be"  <i 
"  6  JIM  rea.tun  surely  ihrra  mint  be,"  or 
"  3uia«  reiAoa  ihere  moat  ■urely  b^." 

Without  wringiog  more  changes,  which  we 
might  do,  he  had  the  choice  of  four  iaver- 
aionShand  he  has  taken  (be  worst. 


Porion. — What  tantolo^ — what  trifling ! 
Seutkty  (rvoil).— 

"  Upon  ihe  hDUfe-(o|i  glltiering  brighi, 
A  brMd  and  giMed  nne." 

Parson. — Can  we  wonder  that  Ihe  boT 
taw  "plain"  "  a  broad  and  gilded  rane, 
on  the  home-top  just  before  himl 
SfiAeg  {rtitdsy, — 

"  Tbu9  did  the  bay  his  toDgue  utUo^" 
Porton. — I  wish  the  father  had  kept  tbe 
Braraah  key  in  his  hreecbea  paaket. 
SMijky  iremdi)— 

"  And  eoMt  his  mitid  wllh  this  lepty**— 
Parson. — When   lie  had  written  diditn- 
lock,  he  shoa!d  likewise  have  written  and 
ease,  not  and  eased. 
Smlhtti  (^rtads).— 

"At  Kilre  there  was  no  wealhowKk, 
And  that's  ths  resaon  whj. 
O  dearest,  dearest  boy !  tnj  heart 

For  belter  lore  would  aeldomyeam, 
Could  Ibnl  teach  the  huudredth  pan 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

Porton. — ^Wbat  is  flat  ought  to  be  plain ; 
but  who  can  expound  to  me  the  thing  here 
signified  1  who  can  tell  me  where  is  the  tie, 
and  which  is  the  liar  T  If  the  lad  told  a  lie, 
wby  praise  hicn  >o  1  end  if  be  spoke  the 


obvious  truth,  what  has  he  UHghl  ike  fath- 
er 1  ^'  TAa  htmdredth  part"  of  the  lora 
corarnunicated  by  the  child  to  the  parent 
may  content  him  :  but  whoever  is  content- 
ed with  a  hundred-fold  more  than  all  they 
both  together  have  given  tw,  cannot  be 
very  ambitious  of  becoming  ■  senior  wrang- 
ler. These,  in  good  truth,  are  verses 
"Pleni  rarlset  roficeilarnm." 


In  the  beginniDg  of  these  I  forbore  tf>  re- 
mark 

"  On  Kilre  tgt  the  grttn  ses." 
When  I  was  in  Somersetshire,  Nepiane  had 
not  parted  with  his  cream-colored  horses, 
and  there  was  no^rven  sea  within  the  ho- 
rizon. The  ancients  used  to  give  the  sea 
the  color  they  saw  in  it;  Homer  if arA-A/ite, 
as  in  the  Hellespont,  the  Ionian,  and 
^gcean ;  Virgil  iJue-green,  as  along  the 
coast  of  Napfas  and  Sorento.  I  suspect,, 
from  hie  character,  he  never  went  a  league 
off  land.  He  kept  usually,  both  in  person 
and  poetry,  to  the  "  vada  cxrula." 

Sovthey. — But  he  hoisted  purple  sails, 
and  the  mother  of  hia  iBneaa  waa  at  the 
helm. 

Porson. — Howdifierent  from  Mr.  Worde- 
worth's  wash-tub,  pushed  on  the  aluggi^ili 
lake  by  a  dumb  idiot !  We  must  leave  the 
sea-shore  for  the  ditch-aide,  and  get  down 
to  "tAe  amail  Celandine."  I  will  now  relieve 
yen:  give  oie  the  book. 

"  Beasares  newly  foand  are  sweet" 

What  a  diacovery  I    I  never  heard  of  mmf 
pleasures  that  are  not. 

"  Wbea  ibey  Ue  aboal  oni  Teet." 
Does  that  make  them  the  aweeter  t 

"Pebrnaiy  inA." 
How  poetical ! 

"  February  last,  my  heart 
FiKi  Otsightof  Ibee  ws*  gltd; 
All  unhaard-oraa  thea  an, 
Tfaou  must  needs,  IiAini:,  have  bad. 
Celandine  I  and  loi^  iffo, 
Praise  ef  wfakh  lurking  kutm." 
Wbnt  an  tsversien  I    A  club-foot  is  not 
enongb,  bnt  tb«  heel  is  where  the  toe  should 

*  /  JUa«  M(  a  <{ash  »«t  tt 

Who  Ihe  fim  with  poiaied  cayt 
(mrkma%  teorUy  to ie tainUd) 
Ah  tb*  signbosid  ia  a  Uaxe,"  Ac. 

Hea!1y,  la  there  any  girl  of  foorteen  whose 
poetrv,  being  like  this,  the  fondest  mother 
would  lay  before  her  most  intimate  friendsl 
If  a  taste  for  what  the  French  call  ntmeria 
neie  pTeraIent,he  who  dioidd  tata  hia  riA>- 


ms.] 

icula  to  effeciiTely  againat  it  >■  to  put  it 
miielj  out  of  hahion,  woulH  perform  a  far 
gKtter  wrvke  than  that  gtorioas  wit  C«r- 
Tiniei,  who  shattered  the  last  hclmst  of 
Inigbt-erraDtry.  For  in  IcDight-arniDtrjr  there 
wuthe  stoDt,  there  was  the  strenuous,  there 
«u  sound  homeliness  under  courtly  guise, 
aad  the  ornamental  was  bo  impediment  to 
iht  manly.  But  in  niaistru  thereare  ordi- 
nrily  the  debilitating  fumes  of  setf<oon<eit, 
ind  nothing  is  there  about  it  bat  what  ii 
^iject  and  igaoble.    Shall  wc  go  on  T 

Sonliof. — As  yon  beard  me  patiently 
vbes  we  met  before,  it  i*  but  fair  i  ' 
Buble  that  I  should  ntiend  to  yon,  now 
ma  have  examined  more  carefully  what  I 
We  recotamended  to  yoor  pervMl. 

PertM. — After  a  long  preamUe,  your  re- 
•order  saitit, 

"TUhuntn  tUf  twnUf  yean  a- 
Nsbodf  bat  been  mentioned  yet,  but  you 
won  hear  who  the  is. 

(Hrr  1I4MU  u  Mtrfka  Raff 
Omk  •itk  a  Maiit%'i  tr««  goaA^eiU 
StrcHs^ity  U>  Sttpkt*  mU, 

ind  lit  Ttoi  tiylke  ami  gof : 
mfJf  JritwiU  arid  tindrid  alt  approved, 
V  ki»  inUw  tndrrb/  the  Imti  ; 

AndUuykad  Jixid  tin  atMUtg-dof." 
Now,  fifty  pouads'  reward  to  whosoereT 
•IhII  ditcoTer,  in  any  volume  of  poems,  an- 
fkat  or  modem,  eight  conseaotiTO  venes 
nsedakrasly  pniiM  from  all  salioB  parti- 
ebt. 

SnAey. — I  woald  Hot  be  ^  ehtimmt. 

?orion^~-And  pray,  Hr.  Sontbey,  ean 
jm  imagine  what  day  of  the  week  that 
wedding-day  was  t 

Soiajua. — I  wonder  ba  neglectecl  to  spe- 
ti^  it  In  general  he  ia  quite  a^iefactory 
.on  ill  sach  dates. 

fornn, — Neither  ean  I  ascertain  the  ei- 
Mtdayof  tbe  week,  entiiety  ibroagh  his 
Vnntl  iaadrertence.  But  th«  veddi^r- 
%,  Hire  enough  began  with — 

"  Tha  laoraiax  that  hhM  wsd  tbeta  Axl." 
Odd  enough  that  a  wedding  should  unite 
'feo  persons!  I  believe,  on  recollection, 
tlui  in  the  coontry  parts  of  England  such  a 
Kiult  of  snch  a  ceremony  is  b^  no  means 
BKommon.  Here  in  London  it  is  apt  to 
mbiace,  in  due  course  of  time,  another  or 
aore. 

SifUikey, — A  great  deal  of  bad  poetry  does 
not  of  necearity  make  a  bad  poet ;  bat  a 
linla  of  what  is  excellent,  on  a  befitting 
wbitct,  constitutes  a  good  one. 

Pmon, — If  ever  this  poet  before  us  should 
»rite  a  /«y«  poem,  (a  great  poem  ia  out  o( 
»«qiiestion,)  he  will  stick  amall  particles 
M  friable  earth  together,  and  hang  the  con- 


Erlutinated  nodales  a&der  a  tbatehed  roof, 
the  more  picturesque  and  the  more  interest- 
ing (no  doabt)  for  its  procumbent  elevation. 
"  Snrsnre  fits  af  passion  have  I  knovn, 
AntTl  will  dare  loiell, 
Bm  In  the  lover'a  ear  aloat, 
What  once 'opKit/eJJ." 
He  has  never  told  lover,  or  other  man,  soy 
thing  like  a  fit  of  pdtiioa :  I  wish  he  could 
do  that. 

"  In  oDt  of  (boM  sweet  dreaina  1  xlepl. 

Kind nainre'i gntUit  boon' 

What  originality  of  thought,  and  what  dis- 
tinctness of  expression  I 

"  Mr  bone  moved  on :  iotf  qfitr  ko^ 

Efe  raised" 

What  a  hoiael  did  ever  another  do  the 
likel 

— "  and  atrer  stopped.'' 
A  wandering  Jew  of  hors»fieshI     ThereV 
a  horse  for  you  I     Coidd  any  Voikshire 
jockey  promise  more  1 


Really !  are  you  aware  of  that,  Ur.  Soutbey  t 
But,  if  they  ranst  slide  anywhere,  they  can 
nowhere  find  a  piece  of  harder  ice  to  slide 
upon. 

Sauthey. — Certainly  there  is  not  mnch 
warmth  or  much  invention  in  several  of  the 
Lyrical  Saliadt.  This  species  of  poetry 
can  do  without  them. 

Por*on.— Then  we  ean  do  without  this 
species  of  poetry.  But  invention  here  is; 
yon  never  nave  looked  deep  enough  for  it : 
invention  here  is,  I  say  again ;  and  a  auffi> 
ciency  for  a  royal  patent.  What  other  man 
living  baa  produced  such  a  quantity  of  soup 
out  of  bare  bones,  however  unaatisfaotory 
may  be  the  aaror  1 

'  O  taeroj  I  lo  niTsell^  I  cried" 

We  sometimes  tay  to  ourselves,  but  seldom 
cry  to  onrselves  ia  momenta  of  reOectioB. 
"  If  Lucy  should  be,  dead  1" 

Sottthty. — Sorely  this  is  very  natural. 

Porton. — Do  not  force  me  to  quote  Tol- 
laire  on  the  natural,  and  to  show  you  what 
he  calls  it.  If  the  presentiment  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  event,  the  poem,  how- 
ever tedious  and  verbose,  haa  beea  less 
bald.  In  how  difiereni  a  manner  has  Ma- 
dame de  StaAl  treated  this  very  thought, 
which  many  others  have  also  entertained! 
Do  me  the  favor  to  take  down  Corinne. 
Excuse  my  pronunciation.  "Comtae  je 
tourn&is  mes  regards  vers  le  ciel  pour  I'en 
remercier,  je  ne  s^aia  par  quel  hazard  une 
superstition  de  mon  enfance  s'est  ranim^e 
dans  moD  cceur.    I^tunt  qutjt  contempUit 
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a^ut  couverle  d'vn  nuagt,  el  fatptct  de  ce  nti- 
age  itait  fvjustt." 

At  the  close  of  the  last  volame  fgive  it 
me)  we  find  the  coasequeace.  "  Glle  vou- 
lut  lui  parler,  et  n'en  eAt  pas  ia  force.  Elle 
leva  sea  regarda  vera  le  ciel,  et  vit  la  lune 
qui  se  couvrait  du  m^me  nuage  qu'elle  avail 
fait  remarquer  &  Lord  M«)vil,  qnand  ila  s'ar- 
retSrent  surle  bord  de  la  mei  en  allant  & 
^aples.  Alors  elle  le  lui  montra  de  sa 
main  monrante,  et  son  dernier  eoupir  fit  re- 
tomber  cette  main."  Here  you  have  the 
poetical,  you  had  before  the  prose  version 
of  the  same  description. 

SotUheg. — It  is  difficult  to  treat  those  sub- 
jects much  better  in  the  ballad. 

Parson. — Why  then  choose  them  t  I  will 
however  prove  to  you  that  it  is  no  such  a 
difficult  matler  to  treat  them  much  better, 
aod  with  a  very  smell  stock  of  poetry, 

SovtAey. — I  am  anxious  to  see  the  exper- 
iment, enpecially  if  you  yourself  maiie  it. 

Porsoa. — I  have  written  the  characters 
so  minute,  according  to  my  custom,  that  I 
cannot  make  them  out  distinctly  in  the  in- 
closure  of  these  green  curtains.  Take  up 
your  paperfrom  under  the  cestor-oil  bottle ; 
yea,  that — now  read. 

Soulhey,  (readi.) 
1. 
"  HeHT,  old  Dinah  Itliichell's  daagfaler, 
Had  U A  the  side  nl  Derwent  water 

AboQt  (he  eod  of  (ommer. 
I  weni  10  Kee  her  ai  her  cut. 
Her  and  her  mothfr,  who  vere  not 
'  Eipectinge 


"  Ther  both  were  aUDdiiiK  at  ooe  lab, 
And  roa  miftlit  hear  their  knuckles  rub 

The  hempen  aheci  ihey  washed. 
The  mother  suddenly  turned  round. 
The  danf^hier  casi  upon  ihe  eroaad 
Her  eyes,  like  one  abaRhed. 


"  Now  oflhls  Hetty  there  is  told 
A  tale  10  move  both  young  and  ol^ 

A  ttoe  pathetic  iiory. 
'Tis  ivelt  ii  happened  in  my  lime, 
For,  mtich  1  Tear,  do  other  rhyme 

Than  mine  could  spread  her  glory.  ; 


"  The  rains  bad  Tallen  tot  three  weel», 
The  roads  were  looking  like  beeFiteaks 

Qashed  deep,  lomabe  ifaem  tender; 
Only  along  the  rut*  yon  mi)!ht 
See'liute  pebbles,  black  and  white- 
Walking  (yoQ'd  think)  must  end  bete. 

S. 
"Hetty,  whom  many  ■  loving  thought 
loelted,  did  not  care  a  groat    . 

About  the  mire  aud  wet. 
She  went  up  stairs,  unlocked  ihecbesi, 
Slipped  her  clean  shin  on,  not  her  best, 
A  prudent  girl  was  Het- 


"  Both  stockings  gartered,  she  drew  down 
Her  pelt jciut.  Bad  then  bergowa, 

And  next  she  clapped  her  hat  on. 
A  sudden  dread  came  o'er  her  mind. 
'  Good  graciettt !  now,  if  I  tkinddJuU 

NottringtalumypmUmf" 

Porion. — Come,  eome,  ilo  not  throw 
the  paper  down  so  disdainfully  !  1  am  wiif 
iog  to  hear  you  exclaim,  "  Sume  euperbiam 
qutesitara  meritia."  Ah!  yon  poets  are  like 
the  curs  of  Constantinople.  They  all  have 
their  own  quarters,  and  drive  awRy  or  wor> 
ry  la  death  every  intruder.  The  manner 
they  are  the  fiercer  are  they.  Never  did  I 
believe  until  now  that  any  poet  was  tew 
great  for  your  praise.  Well,  what  do  yon  | 
think — for  we  of  the  brotherhood  are  ioipa-  | 
tient  to  bear  all  about  it  1  Jealous  crea- 
ture 1 

Savthti/. — Keally  I  Gad  no  caiue  foi  ui- 
umnh. 

Forton. — Nor  do  I  j  but  my  merriment  it 
excited  now,  end  was  eicited  on  a  former 


that,  "  Pindar  would  not  have  braced  a  poem 
to  more  vigor,  nor  Euripides*  have  breathed 
into  it  more  lendemest  andpainon." 

SoutAey. — I  spoke  of  the  Laodamia. 

Forton. — Although  1  gave  way  to  p)ei. 
santry  instead  of  arguing  the  point  with 
you,  1  bad  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  Hr. 
Southey,  than  I  aaid  at  the  first  starting  of 
so  heavy  ■  runner  in  his  raoe  with  Pindar. 
We  will  again  walk  over  a  part  of  the 
.  groDod. 

"With  sacrifice  before  Iberi^ng  mom 

Performed,  my  elaughieredlordAaiM/'fepartJ,' 
And  [d  ibick  darkness,  amiil  shades  foriorn. 

Him  ofihe  Infernal  gods  AoMi'^erirtit.'"  ■ 

I  only  remembered,  at  the  time,  that  the 
second  and  fourth  verses  terminate  too 
much  alike.  Desired  may  just  as  welt  be 
where  required  is,  and  required  where  de- 
tired  is;  both  are  wretchedly  weak,  aod 
both  are  preceded  by  the  same  words,  . 
"  have  I." 

Southey. — He  has  corrected  them  et  your 
suggestion — not  indeed  much  (if  any  thing) 
for  the  better ;  and  he  has  altered  the  coo- 
elusion,  making  it  more  accordant  with 
morality  and  Christianity,  but  somewhat 
less  perhaps  with  Greek  manners  and  sen- 
timents, as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

Parson. — Truly  it  was  far  enough  fram 

•  Asof .  CotmrtalUmt,  v.  1.  These  words  »« 
priaied  as  Porson's — improperly,  as  the  whole  c<in- 
text  shows. 
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tliHe  before.  Acknowledge  that  tKe  fourth 
liM  if  quite  nsDecesHry,  and  that  the  word 
'^fofoiiud,"  in  the  second,  it  proaajc. 

SoU^. — I  would  defend  the  whole 
pMm. 

Porton. — To  defeod  the  whole,  in  crili- 
tiim  as  in  warfsTe,  yoa  mast   look  with 

Enh'sr  care  to  the  weakest  part.  In  onr 
cofiTemtion,  yon  expressed  a  wish  that 
[  dioold  enanniDe  the  verses  "  cmaiytically 
mi  itwrtly."  Had  I  done  it  severely,  you 
voaid  hare  caught  me  by  the  wrist  and 
ban  intercepted  the  stroke.  Show  me,  if 
m  caD,  a  single  instance  of  falsity  or  nn- 
fiiniess  in  any  of  these  remarks.  If  you 
ctnnot,  pray  indulge  me  at  least  in  as  much 
hilarity  as  my  position,  between  a  sick  bed 
ud  a  sorry  book,  will  allow  me. 

Smithey. — I  must  catch  the  wrist  here. 
The  book,  aa  you  yourself  conceded,  com* 
prebends  many  beautiful  thinffs. 

Ponon. — I  hare  said  it ;  I  nave  repeated 
k;  and  I  will  maintain  it;  but  there  are 
Bore  mawkish.  This  very  room  has  many 
Ihiags  of  value  in  it:  yet  the  empty  vials 
in  worth  nothing,  and  several  of  the  others 
ire  uninviting.  Beside  yourself,  I  know 
turtely  a  critic  in  Engkind  sufficiently 
KTMdandsafficiently  candid  to  give  a  cor- 
net decision  on  our  poets.  All  others 
lave  their  parties  ;  moat  have  their  perBon- 
tl  friends.  On  the  side  opposite  to  these, 
fos  Sod  no  few  morose  and  darkling,  who 
usjore  Dp  tbo  phantom  of  an  enemy  in 
nery  rising  reputation.  You  are  too 
wise  and  too  virtuons  to  resemble  them. 
On  this  cool  green  bank  of  literature  you 
•taad  alone.  I  alwaya  have  observed  that 
lbs  herbage  is  softest  and  finest  in  elevated 
pkees ;  and  that  we  may  repose  with  most 
nfely  and  pleasantaess  on  lofty  minds. 
Th«  little  folks  who  congregate  beneath 
joa,  tttm  to  think  of  themselves  as  Pope 
thosght  of  ih«  women  : 


"The« 


u;  who  dslibcratsa  is  lost." 


8<nehmf.  —  Heoee  random  assertions, 
Wtt,  animosities,  missiles  of  small  wit, 
ekods  hiding  every  object  under  them, 
forbed  lightnings  of  ill-directed  censure, 
ud  tbaDders  of  applause  lost  in  the  vacuity 
of  (pace.  What  do  you  think  now  of  this  X 
"  Jin  ehereal  ourily  of  tentiment  which  could 
^J  manatefroM  the  soul  of  a  vmmm."* 

Porton. — Such  a  eritieism  is  indeed  pare 
•il  from  the  Minerva  Prett. 

Somlk]/. — No  indeed ;  it  is  train-oil,  im- 
pwted  neat  from  JeSVey's. 

^^JwhirgA  Jiwtm  on  the  Poems  or  Felicia 
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Porton. — Where  will  yon  find,  in  all  hia 
criticisms,  one  striking  truth,  one  vigorons 
thought,  one  vivid  witticism,  or  even  one  fe- 
licitous expression!  Yet  hia  noxious  gas  ie 
convertible  to  more  uses  than  Hatlnrn'scopur 
monnunt  that  lies  under  it. 

Soitihey. — Better  is  it   that  my  fellow- 
townsman  should  "plod  his  weary  way"  in 
the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  than  interline  ' 
with  a  spattering  pen  the  fine  writing  of 
S  ism  on  d  I. 

PorMon. — Tf  these  fellows  knew  aoy  thing 
about  antiquity,  1  would  remind  them  that 
the  Roman  soldier,  on  his  march,  carried  DOt 
only  vinegar,  but  lard  ;  end  that  the  vinegar 
was  made  wholesome  by  temperate  use  and 
proportionate  dilution. 

Souihey. — I  do  not  find  that  our  critics 
are  fond  of  suggesting  any  emendations  of 
the  passages  they  censure  in  their  contera- 
poraries,  as  you  bare  done  in  the  ancients. 
Will  not  yon  tell  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eothor,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  which  yon   could  materially  im- 
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Porton. — Tell  me  first  if  7«u  can  turn  a 
straw  into  a  walking-stick.  When  you  have 
done  this,  I  will  try  what  I  csn  do.  But  I 
never  can  do  that  for  Mr.  Wordsworth 
which  I  have  sometimes  done  for  his  betters. 
His  verses  are  as  he  wrote  them  ;  and  we 
must  leave  them  as  they  are  :  theirs  are  not 
so  :  and  fault*  committed  by  transcribers  or 
printers  may  be  corrected.  \a Machtth,tot 
example,  we  read, 

■■  The  mven  himself  Is  hosne, 

Tbai  croaira  ibe  feiat  eniersuce  of  Dnnean,"  etc. 
[s  there  any  thing  marvelloDs  in  a  raven 
being  hoarse  1  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
"himtelf:"  that  is  to  say,  even  the  raven, 
etc.  Shakspeare  wrote  one  letter  more  J 
"  The  raven  himself  is  hoarser." 

Southey. — Sorely  yon  coald  aa  easily  cor- 
rect in  the  Lyrical  Satladt  faults  as  obvious. 

Porton. — If  they  were  as  well  worth  my 
adention. 

Soutkey. — Many  are  deeply  interested  fay 
the  simple  tales  they  convey  in  suoh  plain 
easy  language. 

Porton. — ^His  language  is  often  baish  and 
dissonant,  and  bis  gait  is  like  one  whose 
waistband  has  been  cut  behind.  There 
may  be  something '"  interesting"  in  the  conn- 
tenance  of  the  sickly,  and  even  of  the  dead, 
but  it  is  only  life  that  can  give  us  enjoy- 
ment. Many  beside  lexicographers  place 
in  the  same  line  tiMpltcity  and  tiUmeit: 
they  cannot  separate  them  as  we  can.  They 
think  UB  monsters  because  we  do  not  see 
what  they  see,  and  because  we  see  plainly 
what  they  never  can  see  at  all.    There  ia 
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often  moit  love  where  there  ii  the  teaat  ac- 
quaintaDCe  with  the  object  loved.  So  it  is 
with  these  good  people  who  stare  at  the  odd 
construction  of  our  minds.  Homely  snd 
poor  thoughts  may  be  set  off  by  facility  and 
gracefulness  of  language  j  here  they  often 
want  both. 

iSottfAey. — Harmonious  word*  render  or- 
dinary ideas  acceptable  ;  less  ordinary,  plea- 
sant ;  Dorel  and  ingenious  ones,  delightful. 
Ab  pictures  and  statues  and  lirin^  beauty 
too,  show  better  by  JMuie-Ught,  so  is  poetry 
irradiated,  vivified,  glorified  and  raised  into 
immOTtal  life,  by  harmony. 

Portan. — ^Ay,  Mr.  Southey,  and  another 
thing  may  be  noticed.  The  MnKes  should 
he  as  slow  to  loosen  the  zone  as  the  Graces* 
are.  The  poetical  form,  like  the  human,  to 
be  beautiful  must  be  succinct.  When  we 
rrow  coniulent,  we  are  commonly  said  to 
lote  aurfgnn.  By  ibis  loss  of  figure  we 
are  reduced  and  weabened.  So,  there  not 
being  bone  nor  muscle  dot  blood  enough  in 
your  client,  to  rectify  and  soppoit  his  accre- 
tions, he  collapses  into  naswathable  flabbi- 
ness.  We  must  oevei  disturb  him  in  this 
condition,  which  appears  to  be  thought,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  much  a 
peculiar  mark  of  Heaven's  favor,  as  idiocy 
among  the  Turks.  I  have  usually  found  his 
■ticklers  like  those  good  folks  dogmatical 
and  dull.  One  of  them  lately  tried  to  per- 
Bttade  me  that  he  never  is  bo  highlv  poetical 
as^.when  he  is  deeply  metaphysical.  When 
I  stared,  he  smiled  benignly,  and  said  with  a 
sigh  that  relieved  us  both,  ".f A.' you  M(ry6e 
a  Grtcian  .*"  He  then  qnoied  faurieen  Ger- 
mftn  poets  of  the  Brat  order,  and  expressed 
his  compassion  for  ^schylA*  and  Homer. 

S«urMy. — What  a  blessing  are  metaphy- 
sics to  our  generation  1  A  poet  or  other 
who  can  make  nothing  clear,  can  stir  up 
enough  m<li men t  to  render  the  bottom  of 
a  basin  as  invisible  as  the  deepest  gulf  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  shallewesi  pond,  if  tur- 
bid, has  depth  enough  for  a  goose  to  hide 
its  head  in. 

Porton. — ^I  quoted  io  my  instrnctor  in 
criticism  the  .dtucdote  for  FiUhert :  he  as- 
snred  m*  it  is  a«  dear  aa  day ;  not  meaning 
a  London  day  in  particular,  such  as  this. 
But  there  are  sundry  gentlemen  who  like 
cat*  see  clearly  in  the  dark,  and  far  from 
clearly  any  where  else.  Hold  them  where, 
if  they  were  tractable  and  docile,  you  might 
'  show  them  yoar  objectinns,  and  the^  will 
aneor  aqd  claw  at  you  to  show  hew  spiteful 
yoaa^..  Others saj  they  wooderthat jn- 
i.]^ti^.fiM%  differ  from  tb«m  t    no  donht- 
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they  differ ;  and  there  is  bvt  on&  reason  for 
it,  which  is,  heeause  they  are  so.  A^in, 
there  are  the  gentle  and  conciliatory,  who 
say  merely  that  they  cannot  quite  think 
with  yon.  Have  they  thought  at  slU  GaB 
they  think  at  all  1  Granting  both-premises, 
have  they  thought  or  can  (bey  think 
rightly  T 

Southey. — To  suppose  the  majority  cas, 
is  to  Biippoee  an  absurdity  ;  and  especially 
on  subjects  which  requite  so  much  prepa- 
ratory study,  such  a  variety  of  instruction, 
ench  deliberation,  delicacy,  Snd  refinement. 
Wben  I  have  been  told,  as  1  often  have  been, 
that  I  shall  find  very  few  of  my  opinioDi 
certainly  no  compliment  was  intended  me ; 
yet  there  are  few,  comparatively,  whom  na- 
ture  has  gifted  with  intuition  or  exquisite 
taste;  few  whose  ideas  have  been  drawn, 
modelled,  marked,  chiselled,  and  polished, 
in  a  siudio,  well  lighted  from  above.  The 
opinion  of  a  tboasand  millions  who  are  ig- 
norant or  ill-informed,  is  not  eqnaj  to  the 
opinion  of  only  one  who  is  wiser.  This  is 
too  self-evident  for  argument ;  yet  we  ben 
about  the  common  sense  of  mankind  !  A 
common  sensr  which,  unless  the  people  re- 
ceive it  from  their  betters,  leads  ibem  only 
inio  common  error.  If  such  is  the  case, 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  for 
it,  in  matters  whioh  have  most  attracted 
their  attention,  matters  in  wbicfi  their  near- 
est interests  are  mainly  concerned,  in  poli- 
tics, in  religion,  in  the  education  of  their 
families,  how  greatly,  hew  surpassingly 
must  it  he  in  those  which  reqoire  a  pecuUar 
structure  of  understanding,  a  peculiar  en- 
dowment of  mind,  a  peculiar  susceptibililv, 
and  almost  an  undivided  application.  In 
what  regards,  poetry,  I  should  just  as  seen 
expeot  n  sound  judgment  of  its  essentials 
fVom  a  boatman  or  a  wagoner,  as  from  the 
usual  set  of  persons  we  meet  in  society ; 
persons  not  uneducated,  but  deriving  their 
intelligence  from  little  gutters  and  drains 
i^nnd  about :  the  mud  is  easily  raised  to 
the  surface  in  so  shallow  s  receptacle,  and 
nothinff  is  seen  distinctly  or  clearly.  Whtre- 
ns  the  liumbler  man  has  received  no  falsa 
impressions,  and  may  therefore  to  a  limited 
extent  he  right.  As  for  books  in  general, 
it  is  only  with  men  like  yoa  that  I  ever 
open  my  lips  upon  them  in  conversation. 
In  my  capacity  of  reviewer,  dispassionate 
by  temperament,  eqaitsbte  hy  principle^  and, 


moreover,  for  fear  of  offending  God  and  of 
suffering  in  my  conscience,  1  dare  not  leave 
behind  me  in  my-writingseitbeTafBlaeeBti- 
ihate  or  a  frivolous  objeotiea. 

Portvn. — Bnoy  wine  comes  from  the  higjt 
Vineyard.    There  is  a  spice  of  the  acoQiidrel 
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in  most  of  our  literary  men  ;  ao  itch  to  fi]ch 
ind  detract  in  tl^B  midst  of  fair-apQakiDE 
tod  fejlivity.  This  is  the  reason  wby  1 
nerer  hare  much  associated  with  them. 
There  is  also  aoother :  we  havo  nothing  in 
cammon  but  the  alphabet.  Tbe  moat  popu- 
lar of  oar  crities  have  no  heart  for  poetry ; 
it  i(  morbidly  sensitive  on  od«  side,  and 
utterly  callous  on  the  other.  They  dandle 
some  little  poet,  and  will  never  let  yon  take 
tiim  oQ"  their  knees  i  him  they  feed  to  burst- 
ing with  their  enrda  and  whey  :  another 
they  warn  off  the  premisea,  and  will  give 
bim  aeither  a  crust  nor  a  crumb,  until  tney 
heir  be  baa  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in 
popularity,  with  plenty  of  dependents ;  then 
Ibey  sue  and  supplicate  to  be  admitted 
amoDg  the  number;  and,  lutly,  when  they 
bear  of  his  death,  they  put  on  mourning, 
liid  advertise  to  raise  a  monument  or  a  club- 
nam  to  his  memorr.  You,  Mr.  Southey, 
^U  always  be  considered  the  soundest  and 
ibeftireatof  our  English  critics  j  and  in- 
deed, to  the  present  time,  you  have  been 
ide  only  one  of  very  delicate  perception  in 
iNKIry.  But  your  admirable  good-nature 
ou  thrown  a  costly  veil  over  many  defectp 
■od  some  deformities.  To  guide  our  aspi- 
nnti,  yoD  have  given  na  (and  here  accept 
my  thanks  for  them)  several  good  inacrip- 
tims,  much  nearer  the  style  of  antiquity 
than  any  others  in  our  language,  and  better 
— Indeed  much  better — than  the  Italian 
ooei  of  Chiabrera.  I  myself  have  nothing 
original  about  me ;  but  here  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  perhaps  you  will  lemember  m 
Theocritus,  and  translated  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

INSCBIPTION  OS  A  STATt7E  OP  LOTS. 

_. 'j    Yon 

Who  loach  Ihe  liitle  god,  mind  what  f  e  do  I 
*  Btj  not  that  none  has  eaulionM  yoD ;  although 
Skon  be  hii  arrow,  ileader  be  htt>  bow, 
The  king  Apollo's  never  wroughi  aneh  wo." 

"Hii^  and  one  petty  ekolion,  are  the  only 
things  I  have  attempted.  The  skolion  is 
written  by-Gwon,  and  preserved  by  Aritte- 
netns: 

"He  wko  ID  waning  age  would  iftcnUie, 
With  leaden  Bngef  weighs  down  joyous  eves 
TonUis  too,  with  all  they  say.  can  onlj  lell 
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What  uiaids  lino 
"  And  yet  irihey  are  Vind,  they  hear  it  out 
AsralienllT  ai  if  they  clear'dadoabt. 
1  jrlll  bot  talk  Hke  either.    Come  wiih  me ; 
Look  at  the  tree  1 

"Look  ailhe  tree  w'bile  still  iiome  leaves  are  green; 
Boon  mul  thej  foil-    Ah '.  Id  the  apace  between 
Lift  these  loOg  evelashes  above  jour  boob, 
Fm  the  last  look  t" 


Southty. — ^I  cannot  recollect  them  in  the 
Greek. 

i*orw».— Indeed !  Ferhape  I  dr«amt  it 
then  i  for  Greek  often  plays  me  tricka  in 
my  draama. 

Sovthet/. — I  wish  it  would  play  them 
oftener  with  our  poet*.  It  seems  to  enter- 
tain a  peculiar  grudge  againat  the  moit 

^lebratedof  them. 

Porton. — Our  conversation  has  been  en- 
livened and  enriebed  by  what  aeemed  auffi- 
ciently  ateTile  in  its  own  nature ;  but,  bjr 
tossing  it  ^Mtut,  we  hare  made  it  ueefnL 
Just  as  certain  lands  are  said  to  profit  by. 
scrapings  from  the  turnpike- roa'd.  After  thia 
sieving,  after  this  pounding  and  tritantiou 
of  the  eoarser  particles,  do  you  really  find 
in  Mr.  Wordsworth  such  a  vigor  and  variety, 
such  a  selection  of  tbouEhts  and  images,  as 

ithorize  you  to  rank  him  with  Scott  and 
Barns  and  Cowperl 

Soutkey. — Certainly  not :  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  tnmed  into  ridi- 
cule on  all  occasions.  Must  he  be  rejected 
and  reviled  as  a  poet,  because  he  wisbea  to 
he  alao  a  philosopher  1  Or  must  he  be 
taunted  and  twitted  for  weaknesa,  becausa 
by  his  nature  he  is  quiescent  1 

PoTton. — No  indeed;  though  much  of 
this  quiesoeney  induces  debility,  and  is  al> 
ways  a  sign  of  it  in  poetry.  Let  poeta  en- 
joy their  sleep ;  but  let  them  not  impart  it, 
nor  take  it  amiss  if  they  are  shaken  by  the 
shoulder  for  the  attempt.  I  reprehended 
at  oor  last  meeting,  as  severely  as  you 
yourself  did,  those  mischievous  children 
who  played  their  pranks  with  him  in  his 
easy  chair ;  and  1  drove  away  from  him 
those  old  women  who  bronsbt  him  their 
dnstios  from  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary. 
Poor  souls  I  they  are  all  swept  ofi*f  Sidney 
Smith,  the  wittiest  man  alive,  could  not 
keep  them  up,  by  administering  b  nettle 
and  a  shore  to  this  unsaved  remnant  of  th« 
Baxter  Christiana. 

Sotiikey. — The  heaviest  of  them  will  kick 
at  yon  the  most  viciously.  Castigation  is 
not  undue  to  him ;  for  he  has  anipt  off  as 
much  as  he  could  pinch  from  ejort  author 
pf  repntation  in  his  time.  It  is  less  nn- 
generous  to  expose  snch  pbople  thJta  to 
defend  them. 

I  Porton. — Let  him  gird  up  bis  loins,  how* 
eve^,  and  be  gone ;  we  will  turn  where  cor- 
rection ought  to  be  milder,  and  may  be  morn 
Efficient.  Give  a  (rifle  of  strength  anil 
iusterity  to  the  squashiness  of  our  friend's 
poetry,  and  reduce  in  almost  every  piec* 
Its  quantity  to  half.  Evaporation  will  ren- 
|ler  It  likeUer  to  keep.  Without .  this  pro- , 
cess,  yoa  will  shortly  hare  it  only  in  t' 
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form  of  extracts.  You  talk  of  philosophy' 
ia  poetry  )  and  io  poetry  let  it  exiat ;  but 
let  ilt  reiM  run  tbrongh  a  poem,  ai  our 
Tfline  mn  through  the  body,  and  nerer  be 
too  apmrent ;  for  the  prominence  of  veini, 
in  both  alike,  it  a  lymptom  of  weakneai, 
feveriahneee,  and  eenility.  Oa  the  gronnd 
where  we  are  now  (taitdinff,  yon  have  taken 
one  end  of  the  blanket,  ana  I  the  other ;  bnt 
it  is  I  chiefly  who  have  shaken  the  duet  out. 
Nobody  can  pais  aa  without  seeing  it  rite 
agatnat  the  sunlight,  and  obserring  what  a 
heary  cloud  there  is  of  it.  While  it  lay 
quieuy  in  the  flannel,  it  lay  without  s«s- 
pieion. 

'  Sotith^. — Let  ns  return,  if  yon  please,  to 
one  among  the  partakers  of  your  praise, 
whose  pfailoaophy  is  neither  obtrusive  nor 
abstruse.  I  am  highly  gratified  by  your 
commendation  of  Cowper,  than  whom  there 
nerer  was  a  more  virtuous  or  more  amiable 
man.  In  some  passages,  he  stands  quite 
unriTalted  by  any  poet  of  this  century  j 
none,  indeed,  modem  or  ancient,  has  touch- 
ed the  heart  more  delicately,  purely,  and 
efiectively,  than  he  has  done  in  Crazy  Kati. 
in  Lines  on  his  Mother'*  Picture,  in  Omat, 
and  OH  hearing  Belh  at  a  Dittanct, 

Poraon. — Thank  yon  for  the  mention  of 
bells.  Mr.  Wordswoith,  I  remember,  speaki 
in  an  authoritative  and  scornful  tone  of 
censure,  on  Cowper's  "  cAttrch-going  btW," 
treatmg  the  ezpreasioD  as  a  gross  impro- 
priety and  absttrdity.  True  enough,  the 
church-going  bell  does  not  go  to  church  any 
more  than  I  do ;  neither  does  the  pasting 
bell  paaa  any  more  than  I ;  nor  does  the 
cur/ew-bell  cover  any  more  fire  than  is  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry:  bnt 
the  cfanrch-gDing  bell  is  that  wnich  is  rung 
for  people  going  to  church — the  passing' 
bell  for  those  passing  to  heaven — the  cur 
few-betl  for  burgesses  and  villagers,  to  cover 
their  fires.  He  wonld  not  allow  me  to  be 
colled  totll-ipoken,  nor  you  to  be  called  well- 
read,  and  yet,  by  this  expression,  I  should 
mean  to  aignify  that  you  have  read  much, 
and  I  should  employ  another  in  signifying 
that  vou  have  been  much  read.  Incom- 
parably better  is  Cowper's  Winter  than 
Virgil's,  which  is,  indeed,  a  disgrace  to  the 
Oeorgica,  or  than  Thomson's,  which  in 
places  ia  grand.  But  would  yon  on  the 
whole  compare  Cowper  with  Dryden  t 

Southey. — Dryden  possessesamuchrichei 
store  of  thonghts,  expatiates  upon  more 
topics,  has  more  vigor,  vivacity,  and  ani- 
mation. Never  aublime,  never  pathetic,  and 
therefore  never  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  he 
yet  is  alwaya  shrewd  and  penetrating,  ex- 
plicit and  perspicuous,  conciae  where  con- 
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ciseness  is  desirable,  and  copious  where 
copiousness  can  yield  delight.  When  he 
aims  at  what  is  highest  in  poetry,  the  dra- 
matic, he  falls  below  his  Foi/e*.  However, 
1  would  not  compare  the  poetical  power  of 
Cowper  with  his;  nor  would  I,  as  some 
'    re  done,  put  Yoim^  against  him.    Toung 

too  often  fantastical  and  frivolous ;  he 
pins  butterflies  to  the  pulpit-cushion ;  he 
suspends  against  the  grating  of  the  charnel- 
house  colored  lamps  and  comic  transparen- 
'upid,  and  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  ;  he 
opens  a  large  store-house  filled  with  minute 
particles  of  heterogeneous  wisdom,  and  un- 
palatable goblets  of  ilUconcocted  learning, 
contributions  from  the  classics,  from  the 
schoolmen,  from  homilies,  and  from  farces. 
What  yon  expect  to  be  an  ele^  turns  out 
an  epigram ;  nrii  when  you  think  be  is 
bursimg  into  tears,  he  laughs  in  your  face. 
Do  yon  go  with  him  into  his  closet,  pre- 
pared for  an  admonition  or  a  rebuke,  be 
shakes  his  hesd,  and  yon  sneeze  nt  the 
powder  and  perfumery  of  his  peruke.  Won- 
der not  if  I  prefer  to  his  pungent  essenees 
the  incense  which  Cowper  burns  before  the 
altar. 

Porton. — Tonng  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  ambitious  man.  He  had 
strength,  but  he  wasted  it.  Blair's  Grove 
has  more  spirit  in  it  than  the  same  portion 
of  the  JV*i^A^  Thovg/iit ;  but  never  waa  po- 
etry so  ill  put  together  ;  never  was  there 
BO  good  a  poem,  of  the  same  extent,  from 
which  so  great  a  quantity  of  what  is  mere 
trash  might  be  rejected.  The  worse  blem- 
ish in  it  IS  the  ridicule  and  scoffs,  cast  not 
only  on  the  violent  and  the  grasping,  but 
equally  on  the  gentle,  the  beautiful,  the  stu- 
dioua,  the  eloquent,  and  the  manly.  It  ia 
ugly  enough  to  be  carried  quietlv  to  the 
grave — it  is  uglier  to  be  hissed  ana  hooted 
into  it.    Even  the  quiet  astronomer, 

"  With  stndy  pale,  and  mldstKht  vtgib  spent," 
is  not  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  bnt  (of 
all  men  in  the  world  I)  ia  called  a  "  prood 
man,"  and  ia  coolly  and    fli|^antly  told 
that 

"  Great  helgbis  are  hsxardons  to  weak  beatb," 

which  the  poet  might  have  turned  into  a 
verse,  if  he  had  fried  again,  as  we  will — ' 
"  To  ihe  veak  headi  great  helghu  ai 
In  the  same  funny  style  be  writer— 


Coniteay  and  blabbing,  in  this  upper  world 
of  onra,  are  thought  to  be  irreconcilable ; 
bnt  bhbbing  may  not  be  indecoiotts,  nor  de- 
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Togaloiy  to  the  character  of  courtesy,  in  a 
ghost.  However  the  ezpreasion  is  an  un- 
conth  one  ;  and  when  we  find  it  so  employ- 
ed,  we  BUBpect  the  ghoBt  caonot  hare  been 
Ifeepiog  good  company,  but,  as  the  king 
■aid  to  the  mitler  of  Mansfield,  that  his 
"coDTtesy  is  but  amall."  Cowper  plays  in 
the  playground,  and  not  in  the  churchyard, 
Nothing  of  his  is  out  of  place  or  out  of 
<M«on.  He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  ridi- 
eale,  bat  he  turns  it  to  good  account,  open- 
ing it  oD  prieparBODS  and  graver  and  worse 
impostors.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
put  to  flight  the  mischievous  little  imps  of 
allegory,  so  cherished  and  fondled  by  the 
Wartoni.  They  are  as  bad  in  poetry  as 
mice  in  a  cheese-TOom.  You  poets  are 
■till  rather  too  fond  of  the  unsubstantial. 
Some  will  have  nothing  else  than  what  they 
call  pure  imagination.  Now  air-plants 
oaght  not  to  fill  the  whole  conservatory; 
other  plants,  I  would  modeally  suggest,  are 
worth  cnltiTatiog,  which  send  their  roota 
pretty  deep  into  the  ground.  I  bate  both 
poetry  ana  wine  without  body.  Look  at 
Shakipeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  i  t^ere  these 
yonr  pure  imagination  men  1  The  least  of 
them,  whichever  it  was,  carried  a  jewel  of 
poetry  about  him,  worth  all  his  tribe  that 
came  after.  Did  the  two  of  them  who 
wrote  in  verse  build  upon  nothing  1  Did 
their  predeceasora  1  And,  pray,  whose 
daaghter  was  the  Huse  they  invoked  1 
Why,  Memory's.  They  stood  among  sub- 
stantial men,  and  rang;  upon  recorded  ac- 
tions. The  plain  of  Scamander,  the  prom- 
ontory of  Sigsum,  the  palaces  of  Tros  and 
Dardanus,  the  citadel  in  which  the  Fates 
nng  mournfully  under  the  image  of  Miner- 
fa,  seem  fitter  places  for  the  Muses  to 
alight  on,  than  artificial  rockwork  or  than 
ftety-rings.  But  your  great  favorite,  I 
heir,  is  Spenser,  wno  shines  in  allegory, 
■ad  who  lilce  an  aerotithe  is  dull  and  heavy 
when  he  descends  to  the  ground. 

Souihty. — He  continues  a  great  favorite 
with  me  still,  although  he  must  always  loae 
•  little  as  our  youth  declines.  Spenser's  is 
a  spacious  but  somewhat  lowchamber.hDng 
with  rich  tapeatry,  on  which  the  figures  are 
mostly  disproportioned,  b^t  some  of  the 
faces  are  lively  and  beautiful ;  the  furniture 
is  part  creaking  and  worm-eaten,  part  fra- 
grant with  cedar  and  sandal-wood,  and  aro- 
matic gums  and  balsams  j  every  table  and 
mantelpiece  and  cabinet  is  covered  with 
gorgeous  vases,  and  birds,  and  dragons,  and 
hoDses  in  the  air. 

PoTton. — There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  the 
same  eminence,  whom  I  have  found  it  ao 
delightful  to  read  U),  or  so  tedious  to  read 
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throvgh.  Give  me  Chancer  in  preference. 
He  slaps  us  on  the  sbonlder,  and  makes  oa 
spring  np  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 
and  while  the  long  shadows  play  about  it  in 
ail  quarters.  We  feel  strong  with  the 
freshness  around  us,  and  we  return  with  a 
keener  appetite,  having  such  a  companion 
in  our  walk.  Among  the  English  poets, 
both  on  (his  side  and  the  other  side  of 
Milton,  I  place  him  next  to  Shakspean: 
but  the  word  ntxt,  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  word  ntar.  I  said  before,  (bat  I  do 
not  estimate  so  highly  as  many  do  the 
mushrooms  that  sprang  up  in  a  ring  under 
the  great  oak  of  Arden. 

Southey. — These  authors  deal  in  strong 
distillations  for  foggy  minds  that  want  ex- 
citement. In  few  places  is  there  a  great 
depth  of  sentiment,  but  everywhere  vast 
exaggeration  and  insane  display.  I  find 
the  over-crammed  curiosity-shop,  with  its 
incommodious  appendages,  some  gro- 
tesquely rich,  all  disorderly  and  discon- 
nected. Kather  would  I  find,  as  you  wnnld, 
the  well-proportioned  hall,  with  its  pillars 
of  right  dimensions  at  right  distances; 
with  its  figures,  some  in  high  relief  and 
some  in  lower ;  with  its  statues,  and  its 
busts  of  glorious  men  and  women,  whom  I 
recognize  at  first  sight ;  and  ita  tables  of 
the  rarest  marbles  and  richest  gems,  inlaid 
in  glowing  porphyry,  and  supported  by  im- 
perishable OTonze.  Without  a  pure  sim- 
plicity of  design — without  a  just  subordina- 
tion of  charactera — without  a  select  choice 
of  such  personages  as  either  havt  interested 
us,  or  mutt  by  the  power  of  aaaociationi 
without  appropriate  ornaments  laid  on  solid 
materials,  no  admirable  poetry  of  the  first 
order  can  exist. 

Porson. — Well,  we  cannot  get  all  these 
things,  and  jive  will  not  cry  for  them. 
Leave  me  rather  in  the  curiosity-shop  than 

the  nursery.     By  your  reference  to  the 

ible  models  of  antiquity,  it  is  evident 
that  those  poets  must  value  the  ancients 
who  are  certain  to  be  among  them.  In  out 
own  earliest  poets,  as  in  the  earlier  Italian 
painters,  we  find  many  disproportions;  but 
we  discern  the  dawn  of  truth  over  the 
depths  of  expression.  These  were  soon 
lost  sight  of,  and  every  new  comer  passed 
further  from  them.  I  like  Fietro  Perugino  a 
thouund-foldbetter  than  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
Giotto  a  thousand-fold  better  than  Carlo 
Dolce.  On  the  same  principle,  the  day- 
break of  Chaucer  is  pleasanter  to  me  than 
the  hot  dazzling  noon  of  Byron. 

Sovtkey. — I  am  not  confident  that  we 
ever  speak  quite  correctly,  of  those  who 
difier  from  us  essentially  in  taste,  in  opin- 
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ioD,  oreren  in  style,  ir  we  cordially  wuh 
to  do  it,  we  are  «pt  to  ley  k  reslraiDt  on 
ouraelres,  and  to  dinetnUe  a  part  of  oar 
conviction  ■. 

Porton, — An  error  seldom  committed. 

Souihty. — Sometimes,  however,  t  for 
example  did  not  expose  in  my  criticisms 
half  the  Uemishea  1  discovered  in  the  style 
nod  vtructnre  of  Byron's  poetry,  because  1 
hod  infinitely  more  lo  object  asainst  the 
inorals  it  dis^minatedj  and  what  must 
have  heen  acknowledged  for  earosstneBs  in 
the  greater  question,  might  have  been  mis- 
taken f(»  eaptioasness  in  the  less.  His 
"partisans,  no  one  of  whom  probably  ever 
read  Chaucer,  would  be  indignant  al  your, 
'vrefeience.  They  wonld  wonder,  hut  hard-i 
]y  with  the  same  violence  of  emotion,  that 
ke  was  preferred  to  Shakspeare.  Perhaps 
his  coantrymen  in  his  own  age,  which  rare- 
ly happens  to  literary  men  overshadowingly 
great,  had  glimpses  of  his  merit.  One 
wonld  naturally  think  thai  a  personage  of 
Camden's  gravity,  and  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  poetry,  m^ht  have  spoken  less  con- 
temptuously of  wiine  he  l^ed  among,  in 
his  admiration  of'Chaucer.  He  (ells  us 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  implication, 
bow  httle  ho  esteemed  Shakspesire. — 
Speaking  of  Chaucer,  he  says,  "As,  surpas- 
sing all  others,  without  question,  in  wit, 
and  leaving  ottr  smattering  po«tasters  by 
many  leagues  behind  him. 


Which  bo  thus  translates  for  the  benefit  of 
us  students  in  poetry  and  criticism — 

"Wbn  once  hlmKlf  the  sleEp-top  hill  bad  woo, 
Al  all  >t>e  Mrt  of  tbem  be  laugbt  Sdoo, 
To  Me  bow  thejF,  the  pilch  thereof  to  gain, 
PaADgand  btotrias  doclimbe  op  In  vslQ." 

TieTcrthcless  we  are  indebted  to  Camden  for 
preserving  the  best  Latin  verses,  and  indeed 
the  only  good  ones  that  had  hitherto  been 
written  by  any  of  our  countrymen..  They 
were  vrritten  in  ao  age  when  great  minds 
were  attracted  by  greater,  and  when  tribute 
was  paid  where  tributa  was  due,  with  loy- 
alty and  enthusiasm. 

"  Drsce  1  pernrrail  novli  ^aem  lennlnns  orbti 
aaemqne  stmnl  mtindi  vldti  nterqus  polas, 

8i  ueeiDt  homines,  faclent  te  aiders  notuaii 
Sol  ncfcll  comitU  immemor  ease  sni." 

Porson. — A  subaltem  in  the  supplementa- 
ry company  of  the  Edinburgh  sharpshooters, 
tnnch  prefers  Iho  slender  Italians,  who  fill 
their  wslleta  with  scraps  from  the  doors  of 
rich  old  houses.  To  compsre  them  in  rank 
^nd  substance  with  those  on  whose  bounty 
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they  feed,  is  loo  pitly  for  grave  reprebeo* 
sioh.  Bat  there  are  certaro  men  who  are 
driven  by  necessity  to  exhibit  some  sore 
absurdity  j  it  is  their  only  chance  of  obtain* 

g  a  night's  lodging  in  the  memory. 

SotuAey. — Send  the  Ishmselite  bock  again 
to  his  desert.  He  has  indeed  no  right  to 
complain  of  you  ;  for  there  are  scarcely  two 
men  of  letters  at  whom  he  has  not  Cast  is 
stone,  although  he  met  them  far  beyond  the 
tents  and  the  pasturage  of  his  tribe  j  and 
leave  those  poets  also,  and  return  to  consi- 
der attentively  the  one,  much  more  origi- 
nal, on  whom  we  began  our  discourse. 

Porton. — Thank  you.  1  havelain  in  ditch- 

[  ere  now,  but  not  willingly,  nor  to  cou- 
templale  the  moon,  nor  to  gather  celandine. 
I  am  reluctant' to  carry  a  lantern  in  quest  of 
my  man,  and  am  but  little  contented  to  be 
told  that  I  may  find  him  at  last,  if  I  look  long 

ough  and  far  enough.  One  who  exhibits 
no  sign  of  life  in  the  duration  of  a  single 
poem,  may  at  once  be  given  up  to  the  un- 
dertaker. 

Sotuiey, — It  would  be  fairer  in  you  to  re- 
gard the  aim  and  object  of  the  poet,  whea 
he  tells  ybii  what  it  is,  than  to  linger  in 
those  places  where  he  appears  to  disadvan- 
tage. 

Porton. — My  oil  and  vinegar  are  worth 
more  than  the  winter  cabbage  you  have  set 
before  me,  and  are  ill  apent  upon  it.  Id 
what  volume  of  periodical  criticism  do  you 
not  find  it  stated,  that  the  aim  of  an  aaUiar 
being  such  or  such,  the  only  question  is 
whether  he  has  attained  it  1  Now  instead 
of  (his  being  the  only  question  to  be  solved, 
it  is  pretty  nearly  the  one  least  worthy  of 
attention.  We  are  not  to  consider  whether 
a  foolish  man  has  succeeded  in  a  foolish  un- 
dertaking j  we  are  to  consider  whether  his 
production  is  worth  any  thin?,  and  why  it  is, 
or  why  it  is  not  J  Tour  cook,  it  appears,  is 
disposed  to  fry  me  a  pancake ;  but  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  supply  me  with  lemon-juice 
snd  sugar.  Pastiness  and  flatness  are  the 
qualities  of  a  pancake,  and  thus  far  he  hat 
attained  his  aim  ;  but  if  he  means  it  for  me, 
let  him  place  the  accessaries  on  the  tabled 
lest  what  is  insipid  and  clammy,  and  (aa 
housewives  with  great  propriety  call  it)  sad, 
ijrow  into  duller  accretion  and  iaerter  i ' 


cidity  the  more  I  masticate  it.  My  good  Mr. 
Sootbey,  do  not  be  offended  at  these  homely 
similes.  Socrates  uses  no  other  in  the  pa- 
ges of  the  stately  Flaio ;  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  borrowed  from  the  artisan  and  the 
trader.  I  have  plenty  of  every  sort  al  hand, 
but  I  always  take  the  most  applicable,  quite 
indifferent  to  the  smartness  and  glosaineM 
«f  its  trim.    If  yon  prefer  one  from  another 
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^rter,  I  woaM  mIe,  where  n  ^  adratitag* 
-A  drilling  wtnda  for  v«r8es,  when  th«  knees 
•f  those  'verMi  are  bo  iveak  that  they  caa- 
not  march  frotn  the  paradel 

Sottthey. — ^Flatnesaea  are  more  apparent 
to  Da  in  our  tankage  than  in  another,  espe- 
eielly  than  inLatiaand  Qreek.  Beside,  we 
nine  tkinga  proportionally  to  the  trouble 
ibey  liBTe-givfln  us  in  the  acquisition.  Hence, 
in  wxne  measure,  the  importance  we  assign 
-toOerman  poetry.  The  meaning  of  every 
vord,  with  ell  its  affinities  and  relatiooB, 
pariued  with  aniiety  and  eaught  with  diffi- 
culty, impressea  the  understanding,  einLi 
d«ep  into  the  memory,  and  carries  with  it 
B«re  than  a  column  of  our  own,  in  which 
eqoal  thought  is  eipended  and  eqnal  fancy 
is  displayed.  The  Oermans  bare  amons 
tbem  many  admirable  poets ;  but  if  we  had 
Men  greater,  ours  would  seem  smaller,  both 
1>eeaine  there  is  less  hninen  about  tbem, 
and  becaaae,  as  I  said  before,  they  woold 
haTegiv«n  less  exercise  to  the  mind.  He 
who  has  accnnutated  by  a  laborious  life 
vore  than  la  nofficiency  for  its  wants  and 
conforts,  tarns  his  attention  to  the  matter 
e*ined,  oftentifnes  without  a  speculation  at 
die  purposes  to  which  h«  might  apply  it. 
1%6  maa  who  early  in  the  dsy  has  overcome, 
by  vigilance  and  restrofut,  the  strong  impal- 
seeof  bis  Mood  toward  iatemperence,  falls 
not  into  it  after,  but  stands  composed  and 
complacent  upon  the  cook  clear  eminence, 
and  bears  within  himself,  amid  the  calm  ho 
hn  created,  the  tuneful  pnan  of  a  godlike 
vietory.  Yet  he  loves  the  Virtue  more  be- 
-casse  be  foogbt  for  her,  than  because  she 
cr<nraed  him.  The  sebolaT  who  has  de- 
ducted from  adolescence  many  hours  of  rec- 
leitioD,  and  instead  of  indulging  in  it,  has 
eeibarked  in  th<e  depths  of  literature ;  he 
«fao  has  left  his  own  land  far  behind  him, 
lod  has  carried  off*  rich  stores  of  Greek,  not 
•sly  valaes  it  euperlatively,  as  is  just,  but 
l^es  all  those  who  wrote  in  it  too  nearly 
ei  s  level  one  with  another,  and  the  inferior 
t)t  tbem  above  aome  of  the  beat  moderns. 

PoTMfi. — Dignity  of  thoeght  arose  from 
the  Athenian  form  of  government,  propriety 
nf  eipreaeion  from  tne  genius  of  the  lan- 
guige,  from  the  habitude  of  listening  dsily 
la  the  most  elaborate  orations  and  dramas, 
and  of  contemplating  at  all  hours  the  exqui- 
site works  of  art,  invited  to  them  by  gods 
ud  hetoes.    These  environed  the  asniring 

{ODDg  poet,  and  their  chasteneee  allowed 
ifa  no  swerving. 

SwuAMf.— Yet  weakly  children  were  born 
lo  gesiDS  in  Attica  as  elsewhere. 

Porton. — They  were  eiposed  and  died. 
ths  Greek  poet^  like  nightingales,  aing 
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"  in  riiadiest  covert  hid  ;"  yon  nrely  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  person,  unless  at  a  funeral  br 
a  feast,  or  where  the  occasion  is  public. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  strokes 
down  his  waistcoat,  bems  gently  first,  then 
hoarsely,  then  impatiently,  rapidly  and  loud- 
ly. Yon  turn  your  eyes,  and  see  more  of  the 
showmsn  then  of  the  show.  I  do  not  com- 
plain  of  thia  ;  I  only  make  ib^  remark. 

Souihty. — I  dislike  such  comparisons  and 
similes.  It  would  have  been  better  bad  you 
said  he  stands  forth  in  sharp  outline,  and  is, 
as  the  moon  was  said  to  be,  without  an  At- 
mosphere. 

Porton, — Stop  there.  I  discover  mofe 
atmoapbere  than  moon.  Yoti  are  talking 
like  a  poet ;  I  must  talk  tike  a  grammarian. 
And  here  1  am  reminded  I  found  in  his  gram- 
mar but  one  pronoun,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
nonn  /.  He  can  devise  no  grand  character, 
and,  indeed,  no  variety  of  smaller  ;  hie  own 
image  is  reflected  from  floor  to  roof  in  every 
crystallization  of  his  chilly  cavern.  He 
shakes  us  with  no  thunder  of  anger — he 
lead*  us  into  no  labyrinth  of  love ;  we  la- 
ment on  the  Mormy  snore  no  Lycidas  of  bia ; 
and  even  the  Pbillis  who  meets  us  at  her 
cottage-gate,  is  not  Phillis  the  netafumdiii. 
Byron  has  likewise  been  censured  for  ego- 
tism, and  the  censure  is  applicable  to  bim 
nearly  in  the  same  degree.  Bat  bo  laugha- 
ble a  story  was  never  told  of  Byron  as  the 
true  and  characteristieal  one  related  of  yotr 
neighbor,  who  being  invited  to  read  in 
company  a  novel  of  Scott's,  and  finding  at 
the  commencement  a  quotation  from  him- 
self, totally  forgot  the  novel,  and  recited  his 
own  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
many  comments  and  more  commendationa. 
Yonra  are  quite  gratnilous:  for  it  is  report- 
ed of  him  that  he  never  was  beard  to  com- 
mend the  poetry  of  any  living  author. 

SoHihty. — Because  he  is  preparing  to  dis- 
charge the  weighty  debt  he  owes  posterity. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  breath  in  extraneous 
praises,  we  never  have  been  seated  five  mi- 
nutes in  his  company,  before  he  regales  na 
with  those  poems  of  his  own,  which  he  is 
the  most  apprehensive  may  have  slipt  frotn 
our  memory;  and  he  delivers  them  With 
such  a  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modu- 
lation as  wonld  perfectly  delight  von. 

Porson. — My  horse  is  apt  to  shy  when  I 
hang  him  at  any  door  where  he  catches  tba 
sound  of  a  ballad,  and  I  run  out  to  seize 
bridle  and  mane,  and  grow  the  alerter  at 
mounting. 

Southty. — Wordsworth  baa  now  turned 
from  the  ballad  style  to  the  philosophical. 

Porson The  phtioBophical,  I  suspect,  la 

antagonist  to  the  poetical. 
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Southey. — Surelv  never  was  there  a  spirit 
more  phiToaophicBl  than  Shakspeare's. 

Porton. — Tiue,  but  Shakspeaie  infuaed 
it  into  liviaz  farms,  adapted  la  its  recep- 
tioD.  He  did  Dot  puff  it  out  iDcevsanuy 
from  bis  owa  peraoa,  bewilderiug  you  in 
the  mazea  of  metaphysics,  and  swampiDg 
you  Id  aeatentiousuesa.  After  all  our  argu- 
niADtatiaii,  we  merely  estimate  poets  hy 
their  energy,  and  not  extol  them  for  a  con- 
geries of  piece  on  piece,  sounding  of  the 
Hammer  ali  day  tong,  but  obsliaately  ud- 
malleable  iota  unity  and  cobesion. 

Souihey. — I  cannot  well  gaiuaay  it.  But 
pray  remember  the  subjects  of  that  poetry 
m  Bums  and  Scott  which  you  admire  the 
most.  What  is  martial  must  be  the  most 
soul-stirring. 

Porton. — Sure  enough,  Mr.Words worth's 
it  neither  martial  nor  mercurial.  On  all 
subjects  of  poetry,  the  soul  should  be  agi- 
tated in  one  way  or  other.  Now  did  he 
ever  axcite  in  you  any  strong  emotion  1 
He  has  bad  the  best  cbance  with  me ;  for  I 
have  soon  K>ven  way  to  him,  and  he  has 
sung  me  adeep  with  his  lullabies ;  it  is  in 
oar  dreams  that  things  look  brightest  and 
fairest,  and  we  have  the  least  control  orer 
our  affections. 

SotuAey. — You  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  the  poetry  which  is  strong  enough  to 
support,  as  bis  does,  a  wide  and  high  su- 
perstructure of  morality,  i*  truly  beneficial 
and  admirable.  I  do  not  say  that  utility  is 
the  first  aim  of  poetry ;  but  I  do  say  that 
good  poetry  is  none  the  worse  for  being 
useful  j  and  that  his  is  good  in  many  parts, 
and  useful  in  nearly  all. 

Person. — An  old  woman,  who  rocks  a 
cradle  in  a  chimney-corner,  may  be  more 
useful  than  the  joyous  girl  who  wafts  my 
heart  before  her  in  the  waltz,  or  holds  it 
quivering  in  the  bonds  of  harmony  j  bat  1 
hoppan  to  have  no  relish  for  the  old  woman, 
and  am  ready  to  dip  my  fork  ioto  the  little 
well -garnished  agro-dofce.  It  is  inhumane 
to  quarrel  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  easily  conteoted— that  is,  if  you  will  let 
them  have  their  own  way  ;  It  is  iohumane 
to  snatch  a  childish  book  from  a  child,  for 
whom  it  is  better.than  a  wise  one.  If  dif- 
fuseness  is  pardonable  anywhere,  we  will 
pardon  it  in  Lyrical  Bailada,  passing  over 
the  conceited  silliness  of  the  denomination  ; 
but  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  got  into  the  same 
habit  on  whateverihe  writeo.  Whortleber- 
ries are  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse 
for  extending  the  hard  slenderness  of  their 
fibres,  at  random  and  liotingly,  over  their 
native  wastes;  we  care  not  how  much  of 
such  soil  is  covered  with  such  insipidities ; 
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bat  we  valae  that  frait  mote  hi^ly  which 
requires  some  wanntb  to  swell,  and  soma 
science  and  skill  la  cultivate  it.  To  de- 
scend from  metaphor,  that  is  the  best  poet- 
ry which,  by  its  own  powers,  prodaces  the 
greatest  and  most  durable  emotion  on  gen- 
erous, well-informed  and  elevated  minds. 
It  often  happens,  that  what  belongs  to  the 
subject  is  attributed  to  the  po«i.  Tender- 
nesa,  melancholy,  and  other  affectiona  of 
the  soul,  attract  ub  towards  him  who  rep- 
resents them  to  us;  and  while  we  hang  up- 
on his  neck,  we  are  ready  to  think  him 
stronger  than  he  is.  No  doubt,  it  is  very 
unnatural  that  the  wings  of  the  Muse  should 
seem  ts  grow  larger  (he  nearer  they  con* 
to  the  ground  1  Such  is  the  effect,  I  pre- 
sume, of  our  English  atmosphere!  But  if 
Mr.  Wordsworth  should  at  any  time  become 
more  popular,  it  will  be  owing  in  great  mea- 
sure to  your  authority  and  patronage  ;  and 
I  hope  that,  neither  in  health  nor  in  aick- 
ness,  he  will  forget  his  benefactor. 

Southey. — However  that  may  be,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  and  hose  in  roe  to  sappreas 
an  act  of  justice  toward  him,  withholding 
my  testimony  in  his  behalf,  when  he  appeals 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  The  reader 
who  can  discover  no  ^ood,  or  indeed  no 
excellent  poetry  in  his  manifold  produc- 
tions, must  have  lost  the  finer  part  of  his 

Parson. — And  he  who  fancies  he  has 
found  it  in  all  or  most  of  them,  is  just  as 
happy  as  if  his  senses  were  entire.   A  great 

Eortioo  of  his  compositions  is  not  poetry, 
ut  only  the  plasma  or  autrix  of  poetry, 
which  has  something  of  the  same  color 
and  material,  hut  wants  the  briUianoy  and 
solidity. 

Sotithey, — Acknowledge  at  least,  that 
what  poTiGes  the  mind  elevates  it  also }  and 
that  he  does  it. 

Porton. — Such  a  result  may  be  effected 
at  a  small  expenditure  of  the  poetical  fac- 
ulty, and  indeed  without  any.  But  I  do 
not  say  that  be  has  none,  or  that  he  has 
little ;  I  only  say,  and  I  stake  my  credit 
upon  it,  that  what  he  ban  is  not  of  the  high- 
er order.  This  is  proved  beyond  all  con- 
troversy by  the  aflect  it  produces.  TAt 
effect  of  the  hiaker  pottry  it  txcittnunt ;  tAe 
tffecC  of  the  inferior  it  compoturt.  Ilaydown 
a  general  prmciple,  and  1  leave  to  others 
the  application  of  it,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
and  in  time  to  come.  Little  would  it  ben- 
efit me  or  ^ou  to  take  a  aide  ;  and  still  less 
to  let  the  manimate  raise  animosity  in  as. 
There  are  partisans  in  favor  of  a  poet,  and 
oppositionists  against  him ;  just  as  there 
ore  inregardlocandidatearor^Matinl'^ 
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Ikmeat ;  ind  tli»  voeifentioas  of  the  crit- 
iumnd  of  the  populace  are  equally  loud, 
eqmlly  inconsiderate,  aod  insane.  Tbeon- 
known  candidate  aod  the  unread  poet  has 
■like  a  saob  at  his  heels,  ready  to  swear 
lad  fight  for  him.  The  ^nerosity  which 
the  political  mob  shows  in  one  instance, 
the  critical  mob  shows  in  the  other;  when 
■  nan  has  been  fairly  knocked  down,  it  rais- 
et  him  on  the  knee,  and  cheers  him  as  cor- 
dially aa  it  would  the  most  Irinmpbant.  Let 
nmilar  scenes  he  rather  our  amusement 
than  OUT  business:  let  us  wave  onr  hats, 
ud  walk  on  without  a/awr  in  tbem. 

Sovthty. — Be  it  oar  DDsinese,  and  not  for 
DM  dav,  bnt  for  life,  "to  raise  op  them 
that  fall"  by  undue  violence.  The  beauties 
of  Wordsworth  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
inoag  the  majestic  ruins  and  under  the 
^wing  skies  of  Greece;  we  most  find 
them  out,  like  pTimiosea,  amidst  dry  thick* 
rti,  rank  graaa,  and  withered  leaves :  but 
there  they  are ;  and  there  are  tofts  and 
dastera  of  tbem.  There  may  he  a  ch^li- 
laaa  in  the  air  about  them,  there  may  he  a 
bintneas,  a  sickliness,  a  poverty  in  the 
•cent ;  bnt  I  am  sorry  and  indignaaf  to  see 
ikem  trampled  on. 

Ponon. — He  who  tramples  on  rocks  is 
in  danger  of  breaking  his  shins  j  and  he 
who  tramples  on  sand  or  sawdust,  loses  bis 
labor.  Between  ns,  we  may  keep  np  Mr. 
Wordsworth  in  his  right  nosition.  If  we 
■at  any  thing  on  an  uneven  basis,  it  is  liable 
to  fall  off;  and  none  the  less  liable  foi  the 
thiag  being  high  and  weighty. 

Soutkey. — The  axiom  is  sound. 

Porton. — Cleave  it  in  two,  and  present 
the  first  half  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Let 
eveiy  man  have  his  due :  divide  the  mess 
billy  ;  not  according  to  the  voracity  of  the 
Utoier,  but  according  to  the  work.  And 
(God  love  you)  never  let  old  women 
pdte  me  with  their  knitting-pins,  if  I  re- 
CMnmend  them,  in  consideration  of  their 
hobbling  and  wheezingj  to  creep  quietly  on 
by  the  Uvel  aide  of  Mr.  Words  wo  rth'slei  ' 
Biiaee,  slate  qnarrtea,  and  tarns,  leaving  me 
to  Bonroble  as  I  can  among  the  Alpine 
bequalities  of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare. 
Come  now;  in  alt  the  time  we  have  been 
waHciog  together  at  the  aide  of  the  lean 
herd  yon  are  driving  to  market, 

"  Can  yi 
The  dofPoTSCFn  has  ta^e 

Sotaiey. — It  18  easier  to  show  that  he  has 
Utten  it  through,  and  made  it  unfit  for  our 
ing.    He  may  expect  to  be  pelted  for  it. 

Ponon. — ^lo  cutting  np  a  honeycomb^ 
we  we  aare  to  iHing  flin  and  waspa  about 
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but  my  slipper  ia  enough  to  crush  fifty 
at  a  time,  if  a  flap  of  the  glove  fails  to 
frighten  tbem  off.  The  honevcomb  must 
be  cut  up,  to  separate  the  palatable  from 
the  unpalatable ;  the  hive  we  will  restore 
to  the  cottager}  the  honey  we  will  put 
in  a  cool  p^ce  for  those  it  may  agree 
with  ;  and  the  wax  we  will  attempt  to  pu- 
rify, tendering  it  the  material  of  a  clear  and 
steady  light  to  oar  readers.  Well!  I  have 
rinsed  my  motith  of  the  poetry.  This  is 
about  the  time  I  take  my  ptisan.  Be  so 
kind,  Mr.  Southev,  as  to  eive  me  that  bot- 
tle which  you  will  find  nnaec  the  bed.  Yes, 

;s ;  that  is  it ;  there  is  no  mistake. 

Sottt&ey. — It  smells  like  brandy. 

Parson. — (Drinka  ttence.) — I  au^ect  yon 
may  be  in  the  right,  Mr.  Southey.  Let  me 
try  it  against  the  palate  once  more — just 
one  small  half  glass.  Ah  1  my  hand  shakes 
aadly !  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  bumper.  Real- 
ly now,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Southey,  you  guess- 
ed the  right  reading.  I  have  scarcely  a 
doubt  left  upon  my  mind.  But  in  a  fever, 
or  barely  off  it,  the  mouth  is  wofully  out  of 
taste.  If  ever  your  hand  shakes,  take  my 
word  for  it,  it^is  is  the  only  remedy.    The 

Sisan  has  done  me  good  already.  Albertua 
agnns  knew  most  abotit  these  matters. 
I  hate  those  houses,  Mr.  Southey,  where  it 
is  as  easy  to  find  the  way  out  aa  the  way 
in.  Curse  upon  the  architect  who  con- 
trives them ! 

SoatKey. — Yonr  friends  will  be  happy  to 
bear  from  me  that  you  never  have  been  in 
better  spirits,  or  more  vivacious  and  prompt 
in  conversation. 

Parson Tell  them  that  Silenus  can  sttll 

bridle  and  mount  an  ass,  and  guide  him 
gloriously.  Come  and  visit  me  when  I  am 
well  again  }  and  I  promise  you  the  bottles 
shall  diminish  and  the  lights  increase,  be- 
fore we  part. 


THE  ROBBER'S  DEATH  BED. 

'  UnknowD,  no  tended,  and  alonr, 
Beoeaih  ihe  damp  cave'idrlppias stone. 
On  hia  low  bed  ili«  robber  lav, 
'Waicbing  the  sun's  departing  ray. 
As  slowlr,  faimljr,  faded  all 
The  dim  lljht  on  that  cavern's  wall. 
Alone,  alone,  and  deaih  was  near, 
And  ibat  aleni  man,  unused  id  fear, 
Whose  shout  had  Ud  the  baiils'i  strift. 
Whose  arui  bad  bared  the  blocNlj  knife. 
Whose  soul  would  neither  spurn  nor  yield, 
'   lay,  or  open  field. 


If  wBMjtmMmorat  iff  totMwum. 


Tesi  feai,  a  stranger-guest,  has  coms 
To  fill  ibal  cave'a  mrsierioDs  glonm 
W(lb  risiooa  dire,  and  monsters  r«ll, 
And  some  remembered— all  too  welL 
Dim  pictures  of  the  far-off  paiil, 
All  hideous  dow,  and  all  defaced. 
What  form  is  that  advancing  slow  1 
Hl»  motber  wipes  hi»  misiy  brow, 
He  feels  ber  breath,  to  gently  warn, 
HU  head  resis  od  her  feeble  arm ; 
Kind  words  once  more  are  heard,  and  felt, 
A  norher's  knee  iD_prBjer  has  Imeli. 
TisAlladream!     That  form  has  gone, 
The  friendless  one  remaiDS  alone. 
Tet  someihiDg  still  soanifs  in  bis  ear, 
'Tia  DO!  the  oeean-waTcs,  though  near; 
It  is  the  still  Email  voice,  which  speaks 
Wheu  nonght  besiile  the  nlence  brealii. 
That  voice  which  neither  wind  nor  wave 
Nor  aught  can  sLiSe,  but  the  ^nvt ; 
A  still  itnall  roice,— yel  louder  far 
To  him  who  hears,  than  din  of  war; 
And  deep,  and  clear,  the  wBTDing  cjj, 
Vrheo  sickness  comes,  and  death  ia  nigh. 

Al  early  mora  there  aongbt  ihai  cave, 
Oq  high  behesl,  Iwo  warriors  biave; 
Commissioned  bjr  iheir  prince  to  6ad 
That  lawless  maD— to  {uard  and  bind, 
At  ufety'i  nsk,  that  Irun  band. 
And  from  iia  lerrore  rid  the  land. 

Behold  he  sleeps !  the  veriest  child 

Jidight  »^pon  beside  that  rnfllan  wild: 
So  sdll,  Fo  fii'd,  so  moveless  now, 
The  marble  of  that  fesifnl  brow. 
Ho  passion  aiir;  bis  fluileiing  breMh, 
He  sleeps  the  Ions  cold  sleep  of  deaiD. 
He  sleep* '.  but  who  the  tale  ahall  tell 
or  that  lone  robber's  last  farewell  I 
When  earth,  anil  sky,  and  sea,  and  air, 
And  all  they  held  of  rich  or  fair; 
When  all  bis  greedy  bands  had  gained. 
And  all  his  hold  would  have  retained, 
Were  passing  nwifily  surely  by, 
And  fading  from  hi^  drooping  eye; 
While  nought  but  hDrroi,  guilt,  aJM  gloMik, 
Remained  bedde  his  opening  tomb. 
Yes ;  then,  even  then,  that  holy  book. 
With  trembling  band  the  robber  took ; 
And  such  the  leKoos  learned  <a  youh, 
And  ^nch  tlie  force  of  heavenly  4ratb, 
That  whUe  cotidemned,  the  page  he  read, 
Bome  bope  of  mercy  o'er  it  shed 
A  ray  more  bright  than  eartb  conld  yield; 
And  feeling,  all  loo  long  concealed, 
Bam  forth,  o'ermaslered  by  his  late. 
But  hark  I  Ibalcall, — '  (tea  nomeni  wail,' 
Ha  drops  the  boott — it  is  too  late  I 


YoD  ask  me  to  supply  yon  wUh  a  list  of 
books,  that  yon  msy  pnrcnase  the  same  for 
your  private  delectation.  My  dear  boy, 
receiye  this,  and  treasure  it  for  a  truth :  no 
wise  man  ever  ptirchaaes  a  book.  Fools 
buy  bosks,  aitd  wise  men — ^borrow  them. 
By  respecting,  and  acting  upon  this  axiom, 


yp«  may  obtain  a  vtry  haRdsome  library  for 
•etbiog. 

Do  you  net  pero^ve,  too,  that  by  ntnely 
borrowing  a  volume  at  every  poseiUe  op- 
portunity, you  in  obtaining  for  yourself 
the  tepntation  of  a  reading  noan  ;  you  an 
iDterestinir  in  your  stadies  dozens  of  people 
who,  oifaenvise,  would  care  not  whether 
you  knew  A,  B,  C,  or  not  X  With  yovr 
Selves  thronged  with  borrowed  volumes, 

f'ou  have  an  assoranc*  that  your  hours  of 
iterary  meditation  frequently  engage  the 
thooghu  of,  alike,  tnlimate  and  casnal  ac- 

Suainlance.  To  be  a  good  borrower  of 
ooks  is  to  get  a  sort  of  halo  of  learning 
about  you  not  to  be  obtained  by  laying  OiH 
Bioneynpon  printed  wisdom.  For  wstaace, 
you  meef  Huggina.  He  no  sooner  sees 
you  than  pop,  you  are  associated  with  all  the 
Cnsats;  he  havin^r — sioipla  HngginsI — Isnt 
you  bis  Roman  History  bound  in  best  his- 
toric calf.  Hs  never  beholds  you  but  be 
ihioka  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Tsr- 
peian  Rocic,  the  Rspe  of  the  Sabines,  and 
ten  thousand  other  interesting  and  pleasn^ 
BJ>Ie  events.  Thus,  yon  are  doing  a  foA 
live  good  to  Huggins  by  continaalty  )^ 
freshing  his  mind  with  the  studies  of  hii 
Uieugbtful  youth ;  whilst,  as  I  aay,  your 
appearanee,  your  memory,  is  associatefl 
and  embalmed  by  him  with  things  that  "  wiU 
not  die." 

■Conaider  the  advantage  of  this.  To  owe 
man  you  walk  as  Hamlet;  why  1  yon  have 
vfiov  your  shelves  that  man's  best  editioa 
of  Shakspeare.  To  another  you  come  a* 
the  archangel  Michaet.  His  illustrated  Ftr 
radiae  Lost  glitters  atneng  your  bormwiags. 
To  this  roan,  by  the  like  magic,  you  art 
Robinson  Crusoe ;  to  ikia,  Teumacfaus.  I 
will  not  multiply  instances:  they  must  sug- 
gest thoBselves.  Be  sure,  however,  oa 
sliiinUing  upon  what  seems  a  rare  and 
curiouB  volume,  to  lay  yoor  borrowiof 
hands  upon  it.  The  book  may  be  Sanscrit. 
Coptic,  Cbineee :  you  may  not  understand 
a  single  letter  of  it ;  for  which  reason,  ba 
more  sternly  resolved  to  csrry  it  away  with 
you*  The  very  act  of  borrowing  soeh  t 
mysterious  volume  implies  that  yon  are  >■ 
some  respects  a  deep  fellow — invests  yoa 
with  a  certain  literary  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lending.  Besides,  if  you  know  not 
Sanscrit  at  the  time  you  borrow, — yoa  may 
before  you  die.  You  csnnot  promise  you^ 
self  what  yon  shall  not  learo  j  or,  having 
borrowed  the  book,  what  yon  shall  not 
forget. 

There  are  three  things  that  no  man  hot 
a  fool  lends — or  baring  lent,  is  not  iit  the 
most  hopeiess  state  of  ment^  erBsailode  if 
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ke  sTer  hope  to  get  back  agtia.  These 
three  thiDgB,roy  eon,  are — booes,  uufssELLAa, 
ind  xoKEi !  1  believe,  a  ceiuin  fiction  or 
the  land  aiBunies  a  remedy  to  the  ^rrowor., 
lal  I  koov  DO  caae  in  which  anf  maii,  being 
infficiently  dastard  to  gibbet  his  reputation 
uplaiatin  in  such  a  suit,  ever  fairly  luc- 
teeded  against  the  wholesome  pcejudicet 
of  society. 

Id  the  first  place,  books  betng'tbemselTes 
ki  a  combination  erf  borrowed  things,  are 
not  lo  be  considered  as  vesting  even  their 
iDthort  with  property.  The  beat  man  who 
vrites  a  book,  borrows  his  materials  from 
the  world  about  him,  and  therefore,  as  the 
pbiue  goes,  cannot  come  into  court  with 
dun  hands.  Snch  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  OUT  wisest  law-makers ;  who,  thetefc 
file  to  the  mechanist  of  a  mouse-trap,  a 
no'ra  lasting  property  in  his  invention  than 
if  he  had  made  an  Iliad.  And  whyl  The 
noDse-trap  is  of  wood  and  iron:  trees, 
though  springing  /rom  ttie  eartb,  are  pro- 
fcriv ;  iron,  dug  froiu  the  bowels  of  the 
euih,  is  piopef  ty :  you  can  fee)  it,  hammer 
il,  weigh  it :  but  what  is  called  literary  ge- 
Bias  is  a  thing  not  ponderable,  an  essence 
[if  indeed,  it  be  an  essence)  you  can  make 
notbiag  of,  thoughput  into  an  air-pump.  The 
milt,  that  falls  /rom  faeechi  to  fatten  hogs, 
{•property  ;  as  the  forest  laws  will  speemly 
let  vou  know,  if  you  send  in  on  alien  pig  to 
fted  DpoQ  it  -J  but  it  has  been  held,  by  wise, 
Rive  men  in  Parliament,  thai  lyhat  falls 
tram  human  brains  to  feed  human  souls,  is 
BO  property  whatever.  Hence,  private  ad- 
nntsge  counsels  you  to  borrow  all  the 
booltt  you  can;  whilst  public  opinion 
ibundantlyjnstiGeeyon  in  neTer  returning 
thera. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  ombbrllae.  Would 

Jiiii  my  son,  from  what  you  have  read  of 
nb  hospitality — would  you  think  of  count- 
ing out  so  mauy  penny-pieces,  and  laying 
Inem  ia  the  hand  of  your  Arab  host,  in  re- 
tsrn  for  the  dates  and  camel's  milk  that, 
>rhcn  fainting,  dying  with  thirst,  hunger, 
ud  fttigoe,  lie  hastened  to  bestow  upon 
f BD 1  Would  you,  I  say,  chinkthe. copper 
CDiD  in  the  man's  ear,  in  return  for  tnis 
kiidly  office,  which  the  son  of  the  desert 
ihisks  an  "instrumental  part  of  his  reli- 
pon  1"  If,  with  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
tinges  of  society,  you  would  insult  that 
high-soulod  A^ab  by  any  tender  of  money, 
^80,  my  son — but  no !  I  think  ypu  incapa- 
ble of  the  sordidness  of  such  an  act, — then 
Would  yoQ  return  a  Borrowed  Umbrellal 

CoDsiderit  What  is  an  umbrella  but  ■ 
tent  that  a  man  carriea  about  with  him — 
a.  China,  to  guard  him  from  the  sun, — in 
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Rng-land,  to  shelter  him  from  the  mini 
Well,  to  return  such  a  portable  tent  to  the 
hoapitable  soul  who  lent  it, — what  is  it  but 
to  ofier  the  Arab  payment  for  shelter;  what 
is  it  but  to  ofaafieLi  with  magnanimity,  to  re- 
duce  its  greatness  to  a  mercenaiy  lodging- 
housekeeper  T  Umbrellas  may  he  "  hedged 
about"  by  cobweb  statutes  j  I  will  not  sweat 
itisuotaoj  there  may  exist  laws  that  make 
such  things  property  j  but  sure  I  am  that  the 
hissing  contempt,  the  loud-mouthed  indig- 
nation of  all  civilized  society,  would  sibilate 
and  roar  at  the  bloodless  poltroon,  who 
should  engage  law  an  his  side  to  obtain  for 
him  the  restitution  of  fi — lent  umbrellal 

We  now  come  to~^toM!ir.  I  bave  bad, 
in  my  time,  so  little  of  it,  that  I  am  not 
very  well  informed  on  monetary  history.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  first  Bomao  coia 
was  impressed  with  a  aheap.  A  touching 
and  significant  symbol,  crying  aloud  to  aU 
men, — "  Children,  ^e(cc  one  another."  Jiy 
son,  it  is  trae,  that  the  sheep  has  vanished 
from  all  coin :  nevertheless,  it  is  good  to 
respect  ancient  s^mhots:  therefore,  what- 
ever the  gold  or  silver  nwy  hear — whatever 
the  potentate,  whatever  the  arms  upon  ihe 
obyerse,  see  with  your  imaginative  eye  no- 
thing but  the  sheep ;  listen  with  your  fancy'^ 
ear  to  nought  but — "  fleece" — "  fleece  t" 

I  am  aware,  that  a  nreiudice  eziMi 
amongst  the  balf-educa tea,  that  borrowed 
moner  is  as  money  obtained  bynotbiog; 
tbu,  in  fact,  it  is  not  your  own  ;  but  is  only 
trusted  in  your  hands  for  such  and  such  « 
time.  My  son,  beware  of  this  prejudice; 
for  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  vilest  igBorance. 
On  the  contrary,  look  upon  all  borrowed 
money,  as  money  dearly,  richly  earned  by 
your  ingenuity  m  obtaining  it.  Put  it  to 
your  account  as  the  wages  of  your  intellect] 
your  address,  your  reasoning  or  seductive 
powers.  Let  this  truth,  my  son,  bo  ea- 
giBven  upon  your  very  brain-pan.  To  boi> 
row  money  is  the  very  highest  employment 
of  the  human  intellect ;  to  pay  it  backagain, 
ia  to  show  yourself  a  traitor  to  the  genius 
that  has  successfully  worked  within  yo«. 

You  may,  however,  wish  to  know  now  19 
put  off  your  creditor — how  lo  dumbfpun4 
him,  should  the  idiot  he  clamorous.  One 
answer  will  serve  for  books,  umbrellas,  and 
money.  As  for  books,  by  the  way,  you  majr 
always  have  left  them  in  a  hackney -co|cn. 

SThis  frequent  accident  of  book-borrowers, 
onbtless,  accounts  for  the  literary  turn  of 
most  hackney-coachmen.)  Still,  I  will  sop- 
ply  you  with  one  catholic  answer. 

Hopkins  once  lent  Simpson,  his  next-door 
oeighbor,  an  umbrella.  You  will  judge  of 
the  iutelleet  of  Hopkins,  not  9p  much  fron 
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the  act  of  lending  an  umbrella,  but  from  hia 
insane  endeavor  to  get  it  bdcV  again. 

It  poured  in  torrents.  Hopkins  had  as 
nrgeot  call.  Hopkin*  knocked  at  Simpson's 
door.  "  I  want  my  umbrella."  Now  Simp- 
Bon  also  bad  a  call  in  a  directly  opposite 
vay  to  Hopkins ;  and  with  the  borrowed 
nmbrella  in  his  hand,  was  adrancing  to  the 
Ihreahold.  "I  tell  you,"  roared  Hopkina, 
"  I  want  my  umbrella." — "  Can't  have  it," 
•aid  Simpson,  at  the  same  time  extending 
the  machine  dedicated  to  Jupiter  pluvius. 
"  Why,  I  want  to  go  to  the  East-end,  it 
raina  in  torrents ;  what'* — screamed  Hop- 
kins— "  what  am  I  to  do  for  an  umbrella  f" 

"Do!"  answered  Simpson,  darting  from 
the  door — "  do  as  I  did }  bobeow  ome  !" 
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The  Northern  is  degenerate  whodoea  not, 
to  his  heart's  core,  relisb  National  Ballad 
poetry.  Indeed,  we  should  augur  nnfavor- 
ably  of  the  poetical  sensibilities  of  any  one 
who  did  not  enjoy  those  inspiring  if  rude 
■trains  which  rouse  the  soul  "  like  a  battle- 
trumpet."  In  every  language  in  which  these 
spontaneous  bardic  enuaions  are  found — 
and  they  have  a  place  in  the  earliest  litera- 
ture, the  literature  "  before  the  letters,"  of 
every  warlike  people  that  are  at  all  advanc- 
ed from  the  savage  state — they  breathe  the 
fire  of  passion  ;  while,  by  email  incidental 
natural  touches,  they  often  embody  the  most 
thrilling  tenderness,  and  the  deepest  pathos. 
Neither  the  genius  of  its  early  population, 
nor  the  credible  annals  of  Ancient  Some, 
were  peculiarly  sdapted  to  ballad  poetry, 
whose  cradle  and  elements  were  found  in 
the  East  and  in  the  North  j  and  which,  after 
the  Homeric  period,  so  far  as  is  authentical- 
ly known,  first  flourished  in  the  chivalrous 
and  romantic  times  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tet,  in  the  unpromising  field  of  the  Roman 
annals,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  found  rich  materi- 
als, apt  for  his  purpose,  which  he  has  faah- 
idned  and  moulded  with  a  skill  and  felicity 
which  almost  borders  upon  creative  genius. 
These  materials  are  found  in  the  early  Books 
of  Livy,  which  narrate,  if  not  as  literal  facts, 
yet  without  dull  imagination -freezing  skep- 
ticism, the  wild  talcs  and  legends  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Republic  ;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  ;  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  rind 
the  Nymph  ;  and  those  other  fanciful  or  he- 
roic traditions  familiar  to  every  schoolboy, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  are 


far  more  poetical  than  any  thing  elto  in  Ro- 
man literature.  And,  indeed,  it  msy  be  gen- 
erally affirmed,  that  the  early  age  of  every 
nation  is  its  most  poetical  age.  Among 
those  heroic  taleswhich,  whether  authentic 
or  not,  imagination  longs  to  adopt  with  en- 
tire faith,  are  the  gallant  adventures  ofHo- 
ratius  Codes,  the  defender  of  the  Bridge ; 
the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  when,  to 
succor  the  Romans,  Castor  and  Poltui, 
mixed  ptrsonally  in  the  ni616e,  and  turned 
the  fate  of  the  day.  These  two  brave  le- 
gends Mr.  Macaulay  has  adopted,  as  of  suf- 
ficient verity  for  bis  purpose  of  imitating 
or  personating  the  earliest  poets  of  Rome. 
The  story  of  Virginia  may  have  been  recom- 
mended to  him  Dy  its  exquisite  pathos,  as 
well  as  the  political  importance  of  its  con- 
sequences  ;  and  in  the  fourth  Lay,  The  Pro- 
phecy of  Capys,  which  is  supposed  to  he 
"  Bung  at  the  banquet  in  the  cepitol,  on  the 
day  when  Marias  Curios  Dentatus,  a  second 
time  Consul,  triumphed  over  King  Fyrrhns 
and  the  Tarentines,  in  the  year  of  the  City 
CCCCLXXIX,"  he  has  chosen  n'o  legend  or 
tradition,  but  invented  a  medium  suited  to 
design.  The  above,  and  many  other 
wild  and  exalting  tales,  which  find  a  place 
the  fabuloDS  ni story  of  ancient  Rome, 
ve,  by  modem  critics,  been  ascribed  to 
earlier  Roman  literature,  of  which  every 
trace  had  perished  long  hefore  the  classic 
writers  were  born.  Upon  this  idea,  connte- 
;ed,  if  not  absolutely  confirmed,  by  the 
learned  and  acute  Niebuhr,  Mr.  Macaulsy 
has  acted  in  the  magnanimous  attempt  to 
make  the  drv  bones  live — to  render  back 
into  animateo  ballad  poetry  those  stirring 
and  heroic  incidents  recorded  in  chronicles 
presumed  to  be  wholly  derived  from  poeti- 
cal sources.  In  accomplishing  this  task— 
and   personating  not   one   ancient    Roman 

Eoet,  but  four,  fiving  at  different  periods — 
e  throws  himself  back  into  the  times  when 
the  deeds  aung  by  the  bards  were  freshly 
rememberedby  their  countrymen;  and  with, 
as  we  think,  if  notabsoiute  verisimilitude — 
which  would  not,  to  modern  readers,  be  de- 
sirable although  it  were  possible — yet  with 
very  marked  effect.  For  the  secondary,  the 
merely  learned  or  classical  part  of  his  under- 
taking, Mr.  Macaulay  must  be,  if  not  emi- 
nently, yet  sufficiently  qualified,  by  ample 
knowledge  of  the  history,  usages,  manners, 
superstitions  and  religion  of  the  Bomsn 
people ;  of  their  national  geniui,  and  all 
that  may  be  included  under  that  sweeping 
word  costume.  He  has,  in  brief,  assumed 
the  part  of  the  Macpherson  of  the  Romsni ; 
though,  in  those  fragments  of  poetry,  «nd 
floating  traditions  of  bards,  which  vere 
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If  to  be  foand  in  the  Highlands  of 
Id,  the  translator  of  OmUei  posBesied 


certain I 1 

Scotland,  the  translator  of  OMian^osBesied 

nwre  materiala  ready  prepared. 

It  must  be  left  to  lome  future  Niebuhr  to 
lettle  when  Mr.  Macaalay  actaally  wrote 
Iheae  Lays.  They  are,  howerer,  closely 
allied  in  geaiiia,  mode,  and  metre,  to  thoie 
kindling  early  ballada  of  his,  which  gare 
■0  fail  a  promiM  of  poetic  power ;  bat 
wh«lb«r  ueybave  alombered  in  his  deak 
fw  twent3r  years,  to  be  polished  aod  pro- 
dseedduriitg  bis  temporary  [1]  retreat  from 
piditic  life,  or  are  the  production  of  that 
brief  period  of  leisure,  we  receive  no  hint> 
Not  is  the  question  of  any  great  impor- 

taace. If  the  Lays  are  not  of  the  solid 

or  tttilitarian  kind  of  literature  expected 
from  a  modem  Statesman  and  Jurist,  they 
ire  in  nothing  incompatible  with  the  higher 
fUt  of  the  nature  of  such  grave  characters. 
At  all  events  there  ihey  are,  a  free-will 
sBertng  to  refined  literature,  apd  as  such, 
uwellfts  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  deset^ 
risg  adroiration.  The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  differ  from  the  Spanish  balladi 
Mr.  Lockbart  in  this,  thnt  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
hiauelf  the  poet,  the  creator;  and  Lock- 
kart  merely  the  translator,  though  an  adroi- 
lahlfl  one- 

The  first  Lay,  Horatias,  is  our  favourite, 
wobably  from  having  been  the  first  read. 
The  bstnad  opens  with  great  animation, — 
with  Lara  Poraena,  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  House  of  Tarquin,  summoning  bis  array 
to  march  npon  Borne,  his  messengers  speea- 
iig  thrcHigh  Tuscany  in  every  direction. 
The  final  muster  reminds  one  of  the  Scot- 
ii)h  army,  as  seen  by  Marmion,  in  the  Bo- 
roagh  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  battle 
ofFlodden,  though  in  the  one  case  the  wild 
Wy  is  brought  vividly  before  us,  and  in  the 
other  the  representation  ia  less  dramatic. 

The  preparations  made  in  Rome  to  resist 
this  formidable  array,  the  panic  of  the  citi- 
KBs,  the  alarm  and  hasty  consultations  of 
the  suiators,  and  the  anxious  watch  of  the 
borghera,  have  grace,  troth  and  life.  Yet 
^  description  of  the  preparations  for  the 
defence,  though  distiuguiabed  by  the  literal 
nuaateneas  of  the  old  historic  ballad,  is 
■ore  artificial  in  structure  aad  ornate  in 
tyle ;  and  perhaps  it  is  too  long-drawn  out ; 
UioDgh  the  final  struggle  and  triumph  are 
iraly  animating  in  their  homely  sublimity; 
ud  the  close  of  the  Lay  is  exceedingly 
I  Wantifut.  We  most  be  content  to  choose 
urely  a  staiua  here  and  there. 

Tbx  cituena  are  dispirited,  and  filled 
vith  the  ntmoat  diamay  at  the  approach  of 
the  formidable  army ;  hut  when  the  chief 
*roBg-doer,    the   hated    Sextus,   ia   seen 


among  the  besiegers,   indigoation  ranaea 
their  spirit,  and  recalls  their  eonrage. 

Bat  when  the  faoe  or  SeiEui 

Wm  »ooii  nmong  tha  Tom, 
A  Tetl  that  rent  the  Brmanaut 

Fioro  an  the  town  BroM. 
On  tha  houH-topi  was  na  wocnsD 

But  ipala  lowird  him  and  biMMl  ; 
No  child  bol  acreanied  out  ouraea, 

And  abook  iu  JiiUe  flat. 

When  the  bridge,  upon  the  demolition  of 
which  the  safety  of  the  city  depended,  had 
been  fairly  beaten  down,  and  was  sinking  : 
and  when  of  the  devoted  Three  who  had 
defended  it  against  the  assailing  force,  two 
had  darted  back  to  the  aide  of  Rome  and  of 
safety,  we  again  take  up  the  ballad. 

Back  dartnd  Spncina  I.arliui  ,- 

Herminius  darted  buck  : 
Anil,  u  ihejr  pwaad,  beneath  ibelr  feat 

Thej  feh  the  tiiitbeca  erack. 
Bat  when  thej  turoed  theii  facea, 

And  on  tha  Tacther  ahore 
Saw  brave  Horaliua  stand  alona, 
'    They  wotild  have  oro»6d  onoe  more, 

Bnt  with  a  crnih  like  thunder 

Fell  every  [cuusned  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mixhty  wreck 

Laj  light  athwBtt  the  alream  ; 
And  a  loBg  (haot  of  triamph 

Rom  from  tbewallt  orKomB, 
Ai  to  the  higheal  turret -to  pa 

Wai  aplaahad  the  yellow  Ibttnl. 

And,  like  a  horie  nn  broken 

When  Brat  ha  feek  the  leio. 
Tbe  rnrioni  river  atraggled  hard, 

And  toned  hi*  tawny  mane  ; 
And  bunt  the  cutb,  and  bounded, 

Rejoiaing  to  be  Tree  ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  Seroe  eaieer. 
Battlement,  and  plnnb,  and  piar, 

Rathed  headlong  to  ihs  lea. 


AIon«  stood  brave  Horatii 


But 


Thi 


(till  iD 


Hind; 


thirty  tbonaand  foes  before, 
And  th«  broad  flood  behind. 

"Down  with  him  !"  cried  fnlae  9eitua, 
With  a  amile  on  his  pale  feae. 

"How  yield  ihee !"  cried  Lara  Poraena, 
"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  gtaoe." 

Bound  tamed  he,  aa  not  deigning 

Thoae  oraven  ranks  to  tee  j 
Nought  «pake  he  to  Lara  PorMoa, 

To  Seitua  nought  spake  he  ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinns 

The  white  porch  of  bis  home  ; 
And  be  spake  to  tbe  nobis  river 

That  roll*  by  tha  towers  of  Rome. 

"Oh,  Tiber 'lather  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Bomtms  prsy, ' 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman  a  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  ihia  day  !" 
So  he  spaks,  aitd  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  hi*  tide,  t  ^ 

And,  with  hia  barnaM  on  his  back,   ^l}'^ 

Plunged  beadlong  in  the  tids,       ^- 
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No  wand  of  joy  or  foirow 

W«s  fanrd  from  ahlier  bank  { 
Bal  friand*  and  foes,  in  damb  nirpriM, 
Wi[b  parted  lips  and  ilraining  ejras, 

Sit-nd  gazing  where  hs  iiank  ; 
And  when  BboTB  the  inrgei 

They  bbw  bia  cre«I  appear, 
All  Rome  •em  Ibrlh  a  raptnroiu  CTf  ; 
And  BTrn  the  rank*  of  TniOiIir 

CoDld  tcmiae  brbflnr  to  cbeer. 
•  •  «  • 

Ne*n,  I  ween,  did  gnrimmar, 

In  M>cb  an  eril  oa*e, 
SiraKgle  ihroagb  nick  a  raging  tood 

tiafH  to  the  land  iDg. place  ; 
Bui  bia  limbs  wore  borne  up  bravelj 

Bf  the  brave  heart  within, 
And  oar  good  father  Tiber 

Bare  bcaTcIf  up  hU  ebio. 

"  Ctirse  on  bim  1"  qooih  falre  Sextoa  : 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  • 
Bnl  for  tbii  (la/,  ere  close  of  da*. 

We  should  hare  wicked  the  town  1" 
"  Heaven  help  him  1"  qnoih  I^ri  Por«i 

■'  And  bring  bim  Hie  lo  ihore  ; 
For  gnch  a  gallant  feat  of  aims 

Wai  never  seep  before." 

And  now  be  feels  tbe  bottom  ; 

How  on  dry  earth  be  iiatKls  : 
Now  round  bim  ifatring  tbe  Fathen 

To  press  hii  gorf  hands  ; 
At.d  now  with  shoots  and  clapping, 

And  twiw  of  weeping  load, 
He  enters  ibrongh  the  Rirer-gatc, 

Borne  bj  tbe  jor""'  emwd. 

Thr;  gave  him  of  tbe  oont^Und, 

That  was  of  pnbtio  right, 
As  macb  as  two  strong  oien 

Could  ploogh  from  mom  till  night : 
And  tliey  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  ap  on  high. 
And  tbera  ii  stands  nnto  this  der 
To  witness  if  I  Ue. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitinm, 

Plain  for  all  folk  u  see  j 
Horatio*  in  his  bamesi. 

Halting  upon  one  koae  : 
And  underneath  is  writ  Leo, 

In  letters  ell  of  gold. 
How  Valiantly  he  kept  tbe  bridga. 

In  the  brave  days  of  okl. 

And  Mill  bis  I 


tiofB 


innds  stirring 


As  the  trnmpel- blast  that  cries 'to  tl 
To  charge  tbe  Volscisn  home  j 

And  wive*  still  pray  to  Juno 
For  boys  wilh  hearts  as  bold 

As  hi*  who  kepi  tbe  bridge  lo  well 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

There  is  nothing  in  tbe  Lays  finer  than  the 
conclnaion  of  thia  ballad,  though  the  poetry 
may  be  of  a  more  refined  character  than 
ia  to  be  expected  in  the  ballail  atrains  of  a 
rude  age,  however  itiningorpathetio  these 
may  BOmelimea  he.  Tbe  end  is  tliis  l- 
And  in  the  night*  of  winter, 

When  tbe  sold  north -wind*  blow, 
And  tbe  long  bowling  of  tba  wolna 
Is  heard  amidti  tbe  tncnr ; 


When  fonnd  the  lonely  cottage 

Boar*  lond  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algido* 

Boar  louder  yet  within  ; 
Whan  tbe  oldest  cask  is  opeiwd. 

And  the  largest  lamp  >*  lit, 
When  the  chesinnts  glow  in  the  emban. 

And  the  kid  torns  on  tbe  spit ; 
Wheii  yonng  and  old  in  circle 
.  Around  the  Brebrands  doea  ; 
When  tbe  giils  are  weaving  ba^eM, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bow*  ; 
When  the  goodman  mends  hi*  atniM 

When  the  goodwife'*  shuttle  meiriljr 

Ooes  flashing  through  the  loom  j 
With  wpeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horaiius  kepi  the  bridfS 
In  the  b:ave  days  ol'old. 
The  next  Lay,  of  which  we  ahall  give  a 
brief  specimen,  ia  in  adifieientBtyle.     The 
Interest  of  the  tragic  atory  of  Virginia  il 
essentially  domestic.    It  afiects  the  deep 
and   nniversal   affections   of  our  common 
nature ;  and  Roman  patriotiam  here  finda  its 
animating  principle  in  the  purity  of  priTate 
life,  the  eacrednesB  of  female  honor. 
■   The  first  appearance  of  tbe  young  Tir- 

!;inia,  in  tbe  light-hearted  booyancy  of  girl- 
ah  innocence,  is  in  exquisite  contrast  with 
the  boding  apparition  of  Apptoa  Claudias, 
attended  by  iiis  gaard  of  axes,  hia  pimp^ 
Mrasites  and  jesters,  scowling  along  uie 
fornra — 

:  Like  King  Tarqniit  In  his  pride. 

jMt  then,  astbrongh  one  etoadlesa  chink  in  a  btict 

,      stormy  sky 

Shine*  out  the  dewy  morning- star,  afkir  jronng  giA 

With  hei 

^ome  she   went   boandlng   from  the  Mbool,  WM' 

dreatned  of  shame  or  harm  ; 
And  past  those  dreaded  Axes  she  innocently  ran, 
With  bright,  frank,  brow  that  had  not  learned  to 

bbish  at  gase  of  man ; 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  toroed,  and,  a*  ska 
I      danced  along, 
^he  warbled  gaily  to  herself  liitcs  of  the  good  old 

song, 

r  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  *piining  fronl  tbs 


nslt  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  tier  saiebel 


i-nA  fonnd  Lucrece,  combitig  the  fleeoe,  nndei  tbe 


r  sing*  the  lark,  when  Op  I" 
green  April  odrai,  to  meet  tk* 


-...ntghtlamt-. 
The  maiden  ean^. 
'  darts  hi*  flight, 
from  his  nert  in  tt 
t  .  morning  light ; 
Add  Appius  heard  her  sweet  yonng 

her  sweet  yonng  face, 
Andbived  hoc  wilhthe  aomrsedlote  oTkissMiii*- 

edrace. 
And  alt  along  the  Fornm,  and  up  tbe  Sacred  Sueet, 
Hi*  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  thoes  sibsU 

glancing  feeti 

Otot  the  Alban  m6antaitir  the  nglii  of  nom^'V 
I     iKoke; 

From  an  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hill*  onlled  tW 
ibin  wreaths  of  smoke  : 


i8iaj 


hagavlat'b  ut«  vt 


Elhbeljr  on  bran  bad  timbM  th«or«(tna«n'>  (troke 

w««  riagiug, 
Aad  blithely  oet  hai  pannisn  lb*  mailwt-glil  wft* 

tingiDB, 
And  blithely  TouBg  Tirgfaua  o*m«  (millng  fran 

Ab^!  wo  Tor  young  Tirgiota,  the  >wmic*i  maid 

ITiih  bei  unall  (Utl«ts  in  b«i  hand,  and  her  satchel 

OB  faer  aim, 
Fonb  fhe  went  bonndiDg  to  the  lohool,  tm  dieam- 

ad  orahame  or  barm. 
She  eroaaed  iha  Fomm  shining  viih  alalia  in  allayi 

&i^  JD«i  had  teaabed  th«  very  spot  wheraoo- 1  Bland 


The  seisnre  of  Virginia  bf  M&rins^  the 
anion  of  Appios  Claudiui;  the  hot  rage 
of  tbe  people  j  the  itDrdy  reatstance  of  the 
ledier,  snd<of  the  "strong  amith,  MursoB," 
ue  narrated  with  great  spirit.  But  vain 
«Bs  their  courage ;  this  was  io  the  ctU  and 
d^nerate  times  of  Rome — 
There  waa  no  braTs  Licinhis,  no  honast   BoxCIas 


Tet  before  **  the  vartet  Marias"  had  torn- 
pleted  his  odious  task,  and  seized  Vireinia 
tsbis  alleged  slave-girl — while  she  "sobbed 
and  sbrieKcd  for  aid,"  the  young  Icilius 
rtarted  forth,  stamped  his  foot,  rent  his 
^wn,  smote  upon  bis  breast,  and  springing 
open  the  ofl-saag  column  in  the  Forum, 


Beckoned  to  the  people,  and  in  bold  voloe  and  clear 
Pcored  thick  and  ihsl  tbs  buining  words  which 

ifTSDls  quake  to  bear. 
"Hbw,  by  yoat  ehitdran's  cradlei,  new,  by  yonr 

&lhei's  grsTaa, 
1*  own  to  day,  Qnirilea,  ot  be  Toi  K<m  slaves  ! 
Tor  this  did  Serrius  give  ua  laws  1  For  this  did  Lu- 

ereee  bleed  • 
TdT  ihii  was  the  gieat  rengeeaee-done  on  Taiqnin's 

Far  ihi>  did  those  faUe  sons  malia  red  iba  ales  of 


The  poet  paases  over  the  immediate  efieet 
of  this  rousing  democratic  harangue  upon 
the  populace,  vrhicfa  sinks  into  tbeir  hearts, 
ud  is  only  revealed  in  the  subsequent  in- 
■nrreetion.  He  harries  on  to  the  catastro- 
phe, to  the  most  pathetic  of  Boman  sacri- 
ieea,  which  is  touched  with  singular  deli- 
taey  and  tenderness.  The  fate  of  his  child 
ti  foreeeea  by  the  heroic  father — and 
Euaigbiwsy  Tirgiiiiai  lad  Iba  maid  •  litlle  spaDe 
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Close  to  yon  low  dark  atnhway,  where,  in  a  otlm- 

son  Bood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  tha  gargliog  stieant ' 

or  blood. 

a  block  bad  laid  his  whittle 


lUrd  by,  a  fl 


Virginias  oanghi  the  whitila  np,  and  hid  it  in  bi|- 

And  then  bis  eyes  grew  'rery  dim,  and  his  Ibioat 

begun  (o  swell, 
And  in  ■  hoarse,  cbtinged  voice  b«  spake  ;  "  FaTe> 

well,  swBBl  child!  rsrewell ! 
Ob  !  bow  I  loved  my  darling  I  iboDgb  stem  laome- 

To  thee,  thou  know*«t,  1  was  not  so — who  eould  be 

And  bow  my  darling  loved  roe  I  bow  glad  she  was' 

Hy  footstep  on  the  thrsshold,  when  I  came  baek 

And  how  sbs  dancsd  wilh  pleasnte,  to  see  my  civic 

And  took  my  iword,  and  hang  ii  up,  and  bionghi 

me  forth  my  gown  ! 
Now,  all  those  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty 

Thy  needlework',  iby  ptsltle,  Ihy  naUhes  of  old  ' 

lays; 
And  none   wHl  grieve  when  1  go  forth,  oi  HnUa' 

when  I  return. 
Or  watch  betide  the  old  maa't  bed,  or  weep  apon 

The  house  that  wbj  the  happiest  wjibin  the  Roaan 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capaa'f 

marble  balls, 
Now,  for  the  brlgh'nesi  of  Iby  iinile,  must  bave 

eternal  gbiom. 
And  for  the  masic  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the 

The  lima  is  come.    See  how  he  points  hU  eagei 

hand  this  way  I 
See  how  bia  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's ' 

upon  the  prey  I 
With  ail  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  be- 
trayed, bereft. 
Thy  hibei  hatb  in  his  despair  one  fearftil  raAige  ' 

left. 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  haitd,  I  cInMb  what 
,      siin  can  save 
Thy  gentle  ybnth  front  tannta  and  blows,  Ule  por-' 

lioaof  thesl«.ve  ; 
Tea,  aad  from  nameless  evil,  that  passelh  taant ' 

and  blow — 
foul  outrage,  which  thou  knowest  riot,  which  tbon 

Shalt  never  know, 
"than  clasp  ma  round  the  neek  onoe more,  andglva 

Asd  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way. 

VTth  thut  he  lilted  high  the  steel,  and  snotelier'Jn 


The  horror  and  tnmnlt  in  the  market' 
place  are  dramatically  displayed,— 

Some  felt  bw  lips  and  Utile  wrial,  if  Ills  might  there 

be  found  ; 
And  some  tore  op  tbeir  garments  Ibtt,  and  strove 

to  sianoh  the  woimd. 
fu  vain  they  ran,  simI  Mt  and  staaahed )  Ibr  tiavei  ' 
I      truer  blow 
That   good  right  ann  had  dealt  Id  fight  against  a 
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[¥^. 


When  Appini  Clmodioi  nw  tb>l  de«d,  b«  ihudder- 

ed  >n<l  »nk  down, 
And  hid  bii  Tape  wme  liiile  (pace  with  tbe  eornei 

'    or  hia  gown, 
Till,  with  white  lips  nod  blood-shot  ajei,  Tirginins 

And  s[ood  b«rare  the  judgnuut'ioat,  and  held  tlie 

knifo  oa  high. 
"O  I  dwellari  id  the  nether  gloetn,  BTsngen  of  (he 

Bf  ihii  dear  blood  I  017  to  yon,  do  right  b«tweco 

Aiul  evea  ai  Appint  Claadini  bath  dealt  hj  me  and 

Deal  jroii  bf  Appint  Claadint  and  all  the  Clsudiao 

80  spako  the  riayer  of  hia  child,  and  inmed  and 

But  Brit  he  cut  one  haggaid  glaiMe  to  where  the 

body  toy. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  feaifiil  groan,  sod  then, 

with  gtBadrBsi  feet, 
Strode  right  acrosi  the  market-place  onlo  the  Sa- 

ored  Street. 

The  popDhr  fmeuie,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  lictora  and  the  followers,  "  the  clients" 
of  Claudiaa,  ere  portrayed  with  eqaat  «pirit ; 
and  the  ballad  closes  in  this  good  and  home- 
ly Che ry- Chase  fashion, — 

And  when  his  slont  retainers  bad  bronght  fat 

his  door, 
His  Taoa  and  neck  were  all  one  oake  of  filth  aod 

dotted  gqre. 
As  AppiusClaudins  wsi  that  «Uy,  so  maf  htsgtand- 

nnbe. 
God  send  Rnme  one  tach  other  'Ight,  and  send  me 

Many  of  Mr.  Maeanlay's  readers,  and 
tnost  of  his  more  learned  critics,  will  pro- 
bably single  out  the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Re- 
giHns  as  the  finest  of  these  Lays.  The 
main  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
this  poem  and  Horatiut  is,  that  the  latter  is 
meant  to  be  purely  Roman,  while  the  Battle 
of  Rtgillus,  though  national  in  its  general 
spirit,  has  "aalighttinotuie  of  Greek  learn. 
it>g,  and  of  Greek  auperBtition."  A«  the 
Battle  of  Regiilna  is,  in  all  respects,  a  Ho- 
ineric  battle,  so  does  the  poem  in  which  it 
is  chronicled,  or  dramatically  described, 
aspire  to  he  a  Homeric  ballad,  and  therefore 
**  upon  principle,"  incidenta  and  images  are 
freely  borrowed  from  the  battle-pieces  of 
Homer.  It  certainly  has  fire  and  action 
enough.  The  lay  is  supposed  to  be  chant- 
ed at  the  celebration  of  a  aolcmn  annual 
banquet  given,  about  two  centuries  af^er 
the  battle  was  gained,  in  honor  ofCastM 
and  Pollux,  the  potent  auxiliaries  of  Rome. 
As  we  have  already  given  specimens  of  the 
descriptive  style  of  the  Lays,  we  may  now 
plunge,  for  a  stanza  or  two,  into  the  tug  of 
war,  the  combat  band  to  hand— the  very 
heart  and  current  of  the  heady  fight. 

Now  on  eaah  side  the  leaders 

Gave  signal  foi  the  charge  ;  I 


And  on  each  aide  the  footman 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe  ; 
And  on  each  side  the  heraeraeu 

Strnek  their  spun  deep  ia  son. 
And  front  to  frent  the  ariniel 

Mat  with  a  inighijr  roar  ; 
And  nnder  that  great  Imile 

The  earth  with  bkiod  was  red  i 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  nwni, 

The  dost  hang  enrbead  ; 
And  londer  atill  and  londer, 

Bose  from  the  darkened  fleld 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns, 

The  olaag  of  sword  and  shield — 
The  msh  of  squad rons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  the  plain. 
The  shouting  of  the  Blayers, 

And  Mreeching  of  tba  slaitl. 

False  Seitns  rode  ont  foremost : 

His  look  was  high  and  bold  ; 
His  corslet  was  a  bison's  bide. 

Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
As  glares  ike  famiebed  eagle 

From  the  Digeniinn  lock, 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alotie 

Before  Bandnsia'e  flock, 
Hermiuius  glared  on  Seitns, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed  ; 
Hetminius  on  black  Austei — 

Brave  chaaipion  on  brave  steed  ; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  Bridge  »r  — " 
And  on  his  helm  tbe  crov 

When  proud  Fiden 


o  tbe  maid  whose  to*er 

Shall  oross  hia  path  lo-dar  ! 

False  Seitua  saw,  and  trembled. 

And  turned,  and  fledawajr. 

Then  far  to  North  ^bntins, 

Tbe  Master  of  tbe  Knights, 
Gave  Tjbero  of  Notba 

To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 
Nell  under  those  red  borae-hoofk 

FUconsofSelialari 
Better  had  he  been  prnning 

Among  his  elms  that  day. 
Mamlliui  aaw  the  ilangbter. 

And  toBsed  his  golden  crest, 
And  lowanla  tbe  Mailer  of  the  Knights, 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed, 
fbotius  smote  MamiHus 

So  lletcely  on  the  shield. 
That  the  great  lord  of  Tosenlnm 

Well  nigh  rolled  on  the  ield. 
HamUius  smote  £butini. 

With  a  good  aim  and  true, 
Jnst  where  the  ike4^  and  sbonlder  join, 

And  pierced  hbn  through  and  thiongk ; 
And  brave  Abutins  Elva 

Fell  awooning  to  the  gronnd ; 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklera 

Eneompasaed  him  around. 
His  clients  from  the  battle 

Bare  bini  some  little  space  ; 
And  filled  a  helm  from  tbe  dark  lake. 

And  bathed  his  brow  and  Jace  } 
And  when  at  last  be  opened 

His  swimming  ayes  to  l«bt. 
Men  Bay,  the  earliest  word  he  spake 

Was,  "  Friends,  how  goes  the  fight  V 
But  meanwhile  in  the  centre 

Great  deeds  of  arms  were  wtongbl ; 
There  Aulus  the  Dbttator, 

And  there  Taierin*  fought. 
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An1ii>.  viih  his  good  broodiword, 

A  bioodf  panage  cleared 
To  wheio,  amitlei  iho  Ihiakeit  foes, 

He  saw  lUe  long  wbiia  beard. 
Flat  ligbied  Ihai  good  brondsword 

Upon  prood  Tarqum'i  head. 
He  ilropped  Ihe  Unoe :  ha  dropped  the  reii 

He  [ell  Bi  fall  ibe  dead. 
Down  Aulus  ipiJiigi  10  stsf  him, 

With  eyes  like  coali  or  Are; 
Bol  Taster  Titna  bnth  sprung  down, 

And  hath  bntiode  hii  aire. 
Latian  captaiof,  Roman  knighu, 

Fnsi  down  lo  earlli  ibejr  atifing  : 
And  hand  to  band  ibey  figbl  on  foot 

Around  Ibe  ancient  King. 
Fim  Ttina  gave  tall  Cae«o 

A  death  WDUad  in  liie  faoe  ; 
Tail  Caeso  was  The  bravest  mao 

or  the  brave  Fabian  tnce  : 
AiHaislewRerorGabii, 

Tbe  prieat  of  Juno's  shrine  : 
Valerius  smole  down  Julius, 

OrRotne's  great  Julian  line; 
JuIiUB,  who  luft  bis  mansion 

High  on  the  Velian  hill, 
And  through  all  Mrns  of  weal  and  WO 

Followed  proud  Tatquin  still. 
Now  right  across  proud  Tarquin 

A  corpse  was  Julius  laid  : 
And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grief, 

Aitd  at  Valerius  made. 
Valeria*  Btraek  at  TiiiM, 

And  lopped  off  half  his  creat ; 
Bat  Tilus  slabbed  Valerius 

A  span  deep  in  the  breast. 
Like  a  mast  snapped  by  llie  tempest, 

Valerius  reeled  and  ^11 
Ah  '.  wo  is  me  Tor  the  good  boose 

That  loves  ihe  People  well ! 

The  BiniggU  is  now  to  recovei  the  bodiea 
of  the  fallen  warriora  ;  Aulaa  aDhnatiog  the 
fioouDB  to  recover  tbe  body  ofibeir  cfaam* 
pitn  Valerius — bidtliag  tbe  patriot  wuriora 
lasMmber  that — 

"For  yoQi  wive*  and  babia* 
In  the  front  rank  he  fell : 
Kow  play  the  men  for  the  good  honte 

That  loves  the  People  wcH 
Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  ofbaltle  rose, 
Like  tbe  roar  of  a  burning  fore*!, 
When  a  strong  North  wind  blow*. 

Other  desperate  enconnters  of  koigbta 
ud  leaders  take  place,  but  auxiliariea  are 
leen  approacbiiiK  the  Latian  array.  Hermi- 
iiiat  is  aJain,  andfortoiie  is  tDming  against 
the  Romans ;  wben,  at  tbe  critical  moment 
wbile  the  Dictator  is  preparinc'  for  a  last 
deiperate  eSbrt,  Castor  and  Folluz,  the 
Twin-^ds,  appear,  and— 

He  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  band. 
8o  like  they  were,  no  murlal 

Might  one  bom  other  know  I 

Their  steed  a  were  wbiia  as  anow. 
Hever  on  eatlhly  an»il 

Did  ancih  rare  armor  gleam  ; 


Every  warrior  is  struck  with  awe  wben 
these  unknown  knights  lake  tbe  van  of  the 
Roman  ranks.  They  confess  that  they  are 
called  by  many  names,  and  known  in  many 
landn ;  that  tbeir  borne  is  by  tbe  proud  Eu- 
rotas,  and  that  they  have  come  to  battle  for 
the  right  on  the  side  of  Some.  Tbe  fight 
is  now  renewed  with  fresh  vigor.  Victory 
is  with  Rome,  tbe  citizens  of  which,  witn 
the  High  Pontifl',  tbe  Fathers,  the  higher 
dignitaries,  and  a  great  promiscuous  crowd, 
sre  represented  as  waiting,  with  anxious 
hearts,  for  tidings  of  the  battle.  Eve  was 
closing,  wben  the  same  princely  pair  who, 
in  tbe  hour  of  need,  stood  by  Auius,  wers 
seen  "  pricking  towards  the  town." 
So  like  they  were,  man  never 

Saw  twin*  so  like  before'] 
Red  with  gore  tbeir  armor  was. 

Their  needs  were  red  with  gore. 
"  Hail  to  the  gre^t  Asjlnia  I 
Hail  10  tb^  hUl-tops  seven  I 
Bnil  to  the  Are  that  burns  for  aye. 

And  Ihe  shield  thni  fell  from  Heaven  I 
Tbia  day,  by  Lake  Regillns, 
Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  land*  orTusciitum 
Was  fought  a  glorious  flghl. 


To-m 


f,  your 


Shall  bring  in  triumph  home 
The  spoils  of  thirty  cities 

To  deck  tbe  abrines  of  Roma  I" 
Then  burst  from  that  great  coooonrse 

A  shout  that  shook  the  towers. 
And  Bome  ran  north,  and  some  ran  south, 

Crying,  "  The  day  ia  oon  I" 
But  on  rode  these  atrange  hoTsemeo, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace  ; 
And  none  who  saw  Ibeir  bearing 

Do  rat  ask  their  name  or  raoe. 
On  rode  ihey  to  the  Foram, 

White  laurel-boughs  and  Bowen, 
From  house-tops  and  from  windows,' 

Fell  on  their  crest  in  showers. 
When  they  drew  nigh  lo  Testa, 

They  vaulted  down  amain. 
And  waabed  their  borsea  ia  the  well 

Thnt  sjirings  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  Btmigbl  ajiain  they  mounted. 

And  rode  lo  Vesta's  door  ; 
Then  like  a  blast,  away  they  posMiI, 

And  no  man  saw  them  more. 

We  must  stop  hero The  generon 

attempt  of  Mr.  Macaulay  will,  we  hope,  giva 
an  inpulse  to  onr  yonngei  poets.  Wben 
the  capabilities  of  tbe  popular  Ballad,  for 
great  and  regenerating  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as  poetical  pnrpoaes,  begin  to  be 
understood,  a  change  for  tbebetterrouslbe 
visible  in  Ibe  character  of  populoi  verse. 


SUOaT  RIDES  IN  AN  AUTHOR'S  OMNIBTTS. 

HOMOPOUBTS. 

Tbb  greatest  monopolist  upon  record  was 
the  pbimiilbTopic  Antoninas  Pius,  who  with- 
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ti  that  ibe  whole  world  might  become  one 
city,  an  aspiration  which  is  destined,  per- 
haps, to  receive  its  ultimate  accomplish* 
ment  from  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  in- 
creased intercourse  of  nations,  through  the 
univeTsai  predominance  of  frea  trade. — 
When  the  passions  and  ibe  interests  of  men 
are  engaged  oq  behalf  of  tranquillity  and 
commerce,  when  there  is  rapid  and  unre- 
stricted communication  from  one  country 
to  another,  when  the  sea  that  goes  round 
onr  globe  Jilie  a  ring,  marries  the  uttermost 
etids  of  the  earth  to  each  other  through 
the  ministry  of  steam  narigation  ;  is  it  not 

tossible  that  their  nuptials  may  be  cele- 
rated  by  an  all-embracing  peaces  and  love 
that  shall  realize  the  benevolent  desire  of 
Antoninus  1  The  thought  may  be  deemed 
Titionary,  but  let  qs  indulge  it,  however 
small  may  be  the  chance  of  its  fulfilment, 
for  though  our  hopea  may  often  appear  Uto- 
pian to  others,  may  often  disappoint  our- 
selves, they  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
produce  their  own  accomplishment.  To 
achieve  any  great  object  we  must  first  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  by  constantly  stretching  our- 
selves upwards,  our  elastic  minds  may 
eventually  reach  what  at  first  seemed  unat- 
tainable. The  reputed  visionaries  and  men 
of  sanguine  temperament  who  have  pre- 
dicted and  hailed  the  uprising  of  a  better 
Bse,  have  expedited  its  advent :  white  they 
who  have  written  despondingly  of  man's 
prospects,  if  they  have  not  in  reality  dark- 
ened  the  future,  have  at  least  thrown  a 
cloud  over  the  present. 

And  even  if  the  viaiontst  do  somettmea 
"  sequester  himself  into  Utopian  and  Atlan- 
tic schemes,"  let  it  not  he  imagined  that 
his  speculations  are  anbeneficisi  to  man- 
kind;  for  a  glittering  delusion,  instead  of 
beguiling  us  like  an  ignis  falvus  into  alougbs 
and  quagmires,  may  sometimes  enlighten 
our  footsteps,  and  guide  us  from  the  crook- 
ed and  dirty  paths  of  life  into  a  higher  and 
purer  course.  Hopes  for  the  future  are 
our  compensation  for  the  past,  end  there  is 
coDsolatLon  even  hi  the  areams  and  man- 
elevating  mistakes  of  onr  species,  for  we 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  endure  the  de- 
grading truths  of  history,  were  it  not  for 
its  ennobling  illusions. 

"  At  all  the  great  periods  of  hiatory," 
writes 'Hadame  ae  Stag],  "men  have  em- 
braced some  sort  of  enthusiastic  sentiment 
as  an  universal  principle  of  action.  Chiv- 
alry is  to  modern  what  the  heroie  age  was 
to  ancient  Times ;  all  the  noble  recollectloDS 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  attached  to  it." 
As  these  recollections  fade  away,  Ve 
ritonldtuni  fr«m  the  past  to  (be  future — 


[Fn. 

convert  the  pleasures  of  Memory  into  ibe 
pleasures  of  Hope,  and  lire  in  the  delight- 
ful and  exalting  conviction  that  there  las 
Golden  Age  to  come. 

KISUTLICATIOX  OF  TBBn. 

Calling  a  straight  csnal  the  Serpentine 
River  :  terming  the  North  and  South  Ame- 
rican Stocks  and  Bonds— Securities  ;  after 
some  mucb-ado-about-Dotfaing  debate,  talk- 
ing of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House ;  re> 
questing  the  public,  in  some  afiWir  of  which 
it  is  profoundly  ignorant,  to  suspend  itB 
judgment;  dubbing  every  gross  or  nasty 
inquiry,  a  delicate  investigation.  But  per. 
baps  the  most  signal  misnomer  is  thst  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who,  being  is 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  should  publish  a 
work  he  had  written,  went  upon  his  kneea 
and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  a  directing  sign, 
which  he  received  in  a  anpemalaral  noise, 
described  as  being  loud,  though  yet  gentle, 
whereupon  he  puotished  his  book,  and  en- 
titled it "  De  Veritate  " 


It  Has  been  said  that  alchemy,  astrolo^, 
and  superstition  are  the  wortbleae  psrents 
of  three  noble  children — chemistry,  astro- 
nomy, and  religion  ;  to  which  might  be  add- 
ed the  old  dictum,  that  invention  is  the  off- 
spring of  necessity. 

WoDid  msD  obserringlr  dlsdl  Ii  oat, 
they  would  find  that  the  great  moral  che- 
mist is  perpetually  extracting  antidotn 
from  banes,  wholesome  medicaments  from 
the  most  deadly  poisons.  As  in  the  mate- 
rial world  the  vilest  refuse  atimntates  ths 
growth  and  expands  the  beauty  of  nttnre'a 
vegetable  productions,  so  in  Ibe  moral 
world  are  oar  worst  passions  and  vices 
sometimes  converted  into  a  measure  for  the 
noblest  virtues.  Goodness,  in  fact,  codd 
not  exist  independently  of  evil,  for  withoot 
hardness  of  heart,  meanness,  fraud,  fdse- 
hood,  hypocrisy,  oppression,  there  would 
be  no  charity,  generoaily,  honesty,  tmth, 
candor,  justice.  The  latter  qualities  an 
called  into  existenee  by  the  former  j  or 
rather  they  are  the  contneted  lights  and 
shades  that  create  each  other.  Eradicated 
and  burnt  weeds  fertilize  the  field  on  which 
they  grew ;  bo  do  onr  extirpated  and  de- 
stroyed vices  improve  the  reclaimed  heart 
from  whose  rankness  they  first  sprang. 
Our  virtues  are  like  plants  of  which  ths 
hidden  root  may  aometimes  be  snrronndea 
with  impurity;  bat  what  man,  ^en  fas 


I  wish  yon  woold  p>y  a 


I8i3.j  aaoiT  imsa  i 

might  imell  to  a  roM,  wonU  go  miffing  and 
froping  among  tb«  compoU  beneath  the 
(urfieel 

Providence  ia  confltantly  working  out  a 
pnriryittg  process  through  the  fermentatioD 
of  impure  passions. 

"  La  IdgislaitoD,"  writes  Jules  Michelet,* 
"eonsidere  I'boname  tel  qn'il  est,  et  reut 
en  tiier  parti  pour  le'bien  de  la  soci£tt  hn- 
naine.  Arnei  de  trois  vioea,  I'orgueil  fd- 
toee,  I'srarice,  1 'ambition,  qui  ^garent  tout 
le  genre  hnmain,  elle  lira  le  m^tiet  de  la 
guerre,  le  commerce,  la  politique,  dans  les- 
quels  ae  fonneTiC  le  courage,  I'opulence,  la 
ngesH  de  I'homnie  d'etat.  Trois  rices 
capables  de  detruire  la  race  faumaine  pro- 
doisent  la  Hliciti  publiqne." 

CB0OX8D  AHBWBBS. 

"  How  conid  you  manage  to  conlract  to 
many  debts'!"    demanded   a  friend  of 
^lendlhrift. 

"  By  always  tTilargmg  them,"  was  the  re- 

During  a  refiearssi  at  CoTent  Garden,  the 
prompter  pettishly  ex  claimed, 

"Mr.  Wewitzer,  I 
little  attention." 

"  So  I  am,  aa  little  as  I  can,"  rqoined 
the  actor. 

"I  beg  youT  pardon,"  said  a  gentleman, 
coarteoualy  aalnting  another  in  a  coflee- 
room,  "  I  don't  immediately  recollect  your 
name :  but  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeliog  you  somewhere." 

"  Nothing  is  more  probahTe,  for  I  very 
often  go  there,"  replied  the  party,  retum- 
isg  the  bow,  and  reaaming  the  pernaal  ol 
hit  newapnper. 

A  meaical  man  asked  his  legal  advisei 
bow  be  could  punish  b  footman  who  had 
■tolen  a  canister  of  valuable  snufl*. 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  Act,"  replied 
the  lawyer,  '*  that  makes  it  penal  to  take 
nuS." 

Methinka  T  bear  the  reader  petulantly 
exclaim,  "  thia  ia  all  very  frivotoua  !" 

Heat  sapient  sir  or  madam  I  (as  the  case 
maybe)  the  fact  is  frankly  admitted.  One 
eaBDOt  be  always  talking  sense,  and  it  would 
he  wrong  were  it  practicable. 

Uiscetlaliitlam  consllili  brevem, 

is  the  advice  of  Horace,  and  what  aaya  Sen- 
Ma,  writing  on  the  tranquillity  of  the 
uindt 

"Danda  eat  remissio  animis,  nee  in 
•adem  intentione  nqoaliter  retinenda  mens, 

*  la  his  ttandaifaai  of  La  Btitnxa  Hucm. 


t  Atmoa'a  oknibitb. 


Bed  ad  iocos  revocanda." — if  we  wish  the 
mental  now  to  retain  ita  strength  and  elas- 
ticity, it  must  be  occaaionally  unbent. 


WithoDt  going  to  the  fnll  extent  of  those 
housewives  who  sometimea  tell  their  slat- 
ternly servants  or  children  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,  I  have  a  strong  diapo- 
sition  to  zive  tidiness  precedence  of  many 
virtues  that  may  perhaps  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  take  the  lead  instead  of 
following  in  its  train.  Even  when  pushed 
to  a  finical  and  fastidious  nicety,  it  is  an 
excess  in  the  right  direction,  for  it  ia  aorely 
better  to  go  beyond  the  mark  of  neatness 
and  regularity  than  to  fall  short  of  il.  Ti- 
dineaa  baa  in  it  much  more  than  meets  tb* 
eye.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  a  lore 
of  material  order  involves  a  love  of  moral 
order,  for  there  ia  a  much  greater  aympa- 
ihy  than  is  commonly  anpposed  between 
corporeal  and  mental  habits,  between  the 
outward  and  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
senss  of  grace — so  that  1  should  immedi- 
ately predicate  of  a  tidy  person  that  he  was 
a  well-conducted  person — one  disposed  to 
set  hia  hooae  in  order  metaphorically  aa 
well  as  literally,  one  who  would  have  clean 
hands  figuratively  as  well  as  digitally. 

When  1  observe  that  a  person  fcall  him  a 
precision,  n  quiz  if  yon  will)  feela  his  ey« 
ofiended  if  a  picture  hang  awry,  if  bis  room 
be  littered,  if  the  smallest  article  be  out  of 
its  place,  I  see  before  me  a  pilot  balloon, 
which  shows  roe  the  current  of  his  inclina- 
tions, and  I  say  to  myself,  that  man  in  the 
irreat  affairs  of  life,  as  well  ss  in  the  small 
economy  of  hia  parlor,  is  a  friend  to  con- 
groily,  order,  arrangement,  fitness,  and  all 
the  properties. 

What  tidiness  of  inward  feeling  ean  be 
looked  for  from  those  who  are  slovens  and 
slatterns  in  externals ;  what  regard  to  ap- 
pearances in  conduct  from  ibose  who  neg- 
lect them  in  person  1  And  vet  we  hare 
sluts  who  aeem  to  think  tbey  save  a  vested 
interest  in  their  dirty  habits,  and  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  when  they  are  exposed. 

"Do  you  call  this  cleaning  the  room  1" 
aaked  a  mistress,  observing  one  bright 
morning  that  the  dust,  inateaaof  being  car- 
ried away,  had  been  bmahed  into  the  re- 
cesaea  of  the  apartment. 

"Yea,  ma'am,"  waa  the  flippant  repl^, 
"  the  room  would  be  clean  enough  if  it 
were  not  for  the  nasty  sun,  that  snows  all 
the  dirty  comers." 

Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  do  our  senato- 
rial slnggards,  and  anti-edncation  and  very* 
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well-ftt-we-arc  sort  of  people  complain  of 
tbe  iotrualve  rayt  of  knowledge  when  tbey 
penetrate  into  their  privilege ;  darkfiPHSBod 
lonlDeas.  They  hate  the  public  enlighten- 
ment which  reveals  all  the  diriy  corners  of 
the  political  and  social  syiit«ni.  Their  own 
ignorance  may  be  bliss,  and  they  not  per- 
haps be  altogether  unwise  in  anticipating 
mischief  from  the  mareh  of  intellect  in 
Others ;  for  in  a  general  illumination  people 
musteitherwrite"empty  house"  upon  their 
front,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  their  dark 
windows  pelted  by  the  passing  rabble. 

THB  ABITHHETIC  OF  H^PPtKEaS. 

To  aimplo  numerals,  either  Roman  or 
Arabic,  I  make  no  alloaion.  I  stop  not  to 
Btigmntize  the  dishonest  speodihrift,  who, 
baing  aniious  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world, 
nnd  to  take  good  care  of  number  one,  makei 
s  great  d«fh  until  bis  afiaira  are  ail  ot  sixe? 
and  aevena,  is  eventoally  reduced  to  a  ci- 
pher, takes  refuge  in  a  continental  hospital 
tor  pecuniary  incurables,  and  when  be  dies, 
nfiorda  old  Nick  a  fair  opportunity  to  dot 
and  carry  one.  No,  I  would  aimply  refer 
to  the  four  arithmetical  rules — mutlipli 
tion,  addition,  sobtrnction,  division— ^y  a 
eaieful  study  of  which  we  may  steer  into 
the  harbor  of  bappineaa  with  the  same  cer- 
tointy  that  the  sailor  reaches  his  deside- 
rated port  by  consulting  the  points  of  the 
oompass. 

"  Happiness  !  "  exclaims  the  reader, 
"  what  so  easy  to  lose,  what  ao  difficult  to 
attain  t" 

Pardon  me,  yon  are  wrong  in  both  poai- 
tions,  because  you  have  forgotten  your 
arilhDietic.  Recollect  how  memory  mnlli- 
|diea  the  joys  that  sue  past — bow  hope  mul- 
tiplies the  joys  that  are  to  come.  The 
whole  life  of  a  good  man  may  be  a  continu- 
ously grateful  recollection  of  duties  dis- 
charged, an  ever-present  ante  past  of  the  ce- 
lestial beatitudsa.  Take  this  ecstatic  feeling 
for  your  oiultiplicand,  threescore  and  ten 
years  for  your  svorage  mnhiplicator,  and 
then  add  up  the  quantum  of  happiness  ob- 
tainable eves  in  this  world  I  If  we  would 
but  make  a  right  ealcalation  of  life,  how 
incalculably  would  it  rise  in  our  estimation  ! 
What  a  glorious  and  delightful  enigma  is 
nete  existenee,  apart  from  all  its  accidents 
and  concomitants.  Is  it  nothing,  when  you 
might  have  been  a  spider,  an  earwig,  a  tad- 
pole, to  be  a  lord  of  this  beautiful  creation, 
a  reasoning  being,  with  all  hia  prom' 


And  sickness,  failure,  misfortune,  unhap- 
piness,  those  master  miseries  of  which  we 
so  loudly  complain  when  they  occur,  what 
are  tbey  but  interruptions  of  health,  suc- 
cess, good  foTtane,  joy  1  What  are  they 
but  the  salutary  changes  and  checks  which 
will  give  a  zest  to  the  return  of  our  former 
^late,  even  as  hunger  imparts  a  higher  rel- 
iirh  to  food,  and  fatiuue  enhances  the  plea- 
sure of  repose.  Many  are  the  men  who 
would  never  know  that  they  had  been  living 
in  the  possession  of  blessings  unleas  they 
occssionally  lost  them.  This  is  one  of  th« 
advantages  of  subtraetioD,  a  precious  rule 
of  moral  arithmetic,  when  we  calculate  it 
rightlv. 

If  the  grumblers  who  are  envious  of  their 
superiors,  and  discontented  with  their  own 
lot,  would  but  subtract  those  above  from  the 
aggregate  of  those  beneath  them,  they 
would  generally  find  themselves  much  be- 
yond the  mean  position.  The  balance  is  in 
their  favor,  and  if  they  understood  arithme- 
tic they  would  be  thankful  that  Uiey  are  no 
lower,  instead  of  being  discontented  that 
they  are  not  higher. 

And  why,  while  complaining  of  present 

disappointments,  are  we  so  rarely  grateful 

for  past  pleasures  1     Because   we  do   not 

understand    the  rule   of  multiplication. — 

When  the  mirror,   slipping  from  the  boy's 

hand  was  shattered  to  pieces,  showing  him 

is  face  in  every  fragment,  he  exclaimed, 

How  fortunate  that  I  let  it  fall !  I   bare 

aw  twenty  looking-glasses  instead  of  one." 

Such  might  be  our  own  reflections  when 

any  long-enjoyed  advantage  falls  broken  to 

the  ground.     We  should  multiply  it  by  the 

twenty  years  during  which  we  possessed 

it,  add  the  future  hope  of  its  recovery,  and 

by  deducting  the  whole  from  the  quantum 

present  discontent,  the  latter  ought 

to  be  reduced  to  a  cipher. 

The  most  miserable  man  that  ever  lived 
would  diminish  bis  ground  of  complaint  by 
bird  at  least,  if  he  would  aubtrsct  from 
I  sufferings  the  hours  of  sleep,  during 
which  he  was  on  a  par  with  the  happiest, 
irn  fabulist,  recording  a  king  who 
dreamt  every  night  that  he  was  a  beggar, 
and  a  besgar  who  dreamt  every  night  that 
he  WHS  a  king,  inquires  which  of  tha  two, 
ipposing  each  to  have  slept  twelve  boura 
It  of  twenty-four,  had  the  greatest  or  tbe 
least  enjoyment  of  existence.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  tbe  crede  quod  haha  ef  hahts, 
and  we  exchange  the  monarch's  dey  or  tbe 
mendicant's  night,  we  shall  reduce  tbe  en* 
leges  and  enjoyments  1  Add  up  all  these  Ijoj^ments  of  tbe  two  to  an  equation.  And 
capacities  for  felicity,  get  tbe  aum  total  by  this  is  what  Providence  is  constantly  ef< 
hrait,  o&d  be  grateful.  I  facting,  by  a    system   of  drawbacka  and 
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CompcDsatioBS  ;  hy  balancing  the  fear  of 
loiioj;  what  we  have,  afrainat  the  hope  of 
gaiaing  what  we  have  not. 

Instead  of  mournfully  adding  an 
itnoaDt  of  any  lose  ai  a  groundwork 
eomplatnt,  it  would  be  well  to  subtract  it 
from  what  is  left,  that  we  may  «ee  how 
much  remainB  ai  a  basis  for  gTatitude.  It 
ia  rery  absurd,  says  Plutarcli,  to  lament 
for  what  is  lost,  and  not  to  rejoice  for  what 
it  left,  dpro^Mu  to  which  he  quotes  a  wise 
im«cli  of  Aristippas,  the  Cyrenaie  philoso- 
pner,  who,  having  lost  a  considerable  farm, 
said  to  one  who  seemed  excessiTely  to  com- 
ptssionate  his  misfortune,  "  Yon  nave  but 
one  field,  I  have  three  left  (  why  should  I 
not  rather  grieve  for  yon  V* 

Discontent  becomes  still  more  unreason- 
able when  people  bewail  the  loss  of  that 
of  which  the  possession  gave  them  no  plea- 
lare.  Determined  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  complaint,  they  toss  up  with 
fate  upon  the  same  knavish  principle  as  tfa 
schoolboy's  "heads,  I  win — tails  you  lose. 

Division,  also,  is  a  valuable  rule,  for  we 
Wve  our  sorrows  by  imparting  them  to  a 
iympathizing  friend  j  while,  contradictory 
Slit  may  sound,  we  double  our  own  grati- 
fications by -sharing  them  with  another. — 
la  coBclusion,  let, it  be  recollected  by  those 
who  study  'the*calculations  and  the  erlth- 
meiic  of  happiness,  that  the  merest  trifles 
nny  be  made  to  minister  to  its  support, 
e*en  as  a  swimmer  is  enabled  to  beep  his 
head  above  water  by  bladders  filled  with 
sir;— that  the  burden  which  is  well  and 
cheerfully  home  ceases  to  be  felt , — that 
not  to  wish  for  a  thing  is  the  same  as  to 
hare  it ; — that  not  to  regret  s  loss  is  still 
to  poasess  what  you  have  lost ; — and  that 
«e  may  all  have  what  we  like,  simply  by 
lilting  what  we  have. 

THE    UOBT  noH   ABOTE. 

For  one  troly  pious  man  whose  looks  and 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  sky,  in  order 
that  Be  may  &tuily,  like  an  astronomer,  the 
vondera  and  the  ways  of  heaven,  there  are 
fifty  hypocrites,  whose  upturned  eyes  take 
tile  same  direction  in  order  that,  like  sailors 
iteering  by  the  stars,  they  may  the  better 
make  their  way  here  below.  We  have 
been  told,  on  very  competent  authority, 
that  men  go  into  the  church  to  live  by  it  : 
bgt  we  hear  little  of  their  living /or  it,  and 
nothing  of  their  being  prepared  to  die  for 
it,  if  necessary.  Well  would  it  be  for  us 
tUiftbe  current  of  oar  dispositions,  and 
the  tides  of  our  passions,  like  those  of  the 
•ssjwere  always  governed  by  a  light  from 
above. 


Bright  flowers  thai  gem  onr  grounds. 

And  perfamed  sir  dispense, 
Fair  forms — gaj  haes — sweet  sonndi, 

That  charm  our  ev'ry  sease — 

Te  (each  ds  if  we  scan 

Your  loving  lore  aright, 
That  Heaven,  for  toiling  man, 

Sheds  prodigal  delight. 

Onr  momlDg  claims  flilGlld, 

We  well  may  copy  earth. 
And  let  daj's  sanset  gild 

Oar  evening  hours  with  minh. 

SIUILES   OF  DISSIKIUTODE.    , 

Metaphors  have  been  called  trantpareni 
veils,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  mora 
opaque  than  aiaphonous,  and  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  plate  glass,  which,  tboogh 
pellucid  enough  to  the  tenant  within,  ia  im* 
pervious  to  the  passenger  without.  So  il 
IS  with  comparisons  and  resembkneeSf 
which  are  to  be  used  with  due  direction, 


•■  appear 

e  meaat  to  clear. 

OftbisofTuBcatiDg  process,  a  proof  oceun 
in  a  sermon  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sache- 
verell,  who,  speaking  of  different  courses  of 
action  lending  to  the  same  result,  says, 
"  They  concur  like  parallel  lines  meeting 
in  one  common  centre."  H. 


THE  SEPULCHaES  OF  ETaU&IA. 

From  the  IXiblin  Reiinr, 

Tour  to  the  SeptdcArei  of  Etruria  in  ]  839,  by 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.     London:  1840. 

The  volume  before  us  is  written  on  a 
ibject  of -no  ordinary  interest;  and  we 
shall  add  of  no  ordinary  importance.  It  is 
a  subject  also,  which  is  new  to  a  vast  nnm 
her  of  our  English  readers;  sepulchres  are 
not  usually  objects  of  attraction  to  the  con- 
tinental, much  less  to  the  female,  tourist } 
and  the  very  novelty  of  the  present  work, 
independently  of  its  historical  value,  should 
make  it  acceptable  to  a  larger  proportioa 
of  the  reading  public.  In  the  croivd  of 
sllers  who  go  each  year  the  round  of 
the  continental  cities  ;  getting  rid  of  much 

if  their  cash,  and  none  of  their  prejudices ; 

I'bo  estimate  the  motives  of  men  and  of 
actions,  and  the  tendencies  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious  institutions,  by  the  narrow  and  err- 
ing standard  of  their  own  preconceived 
opinions,  and  these  not  of  the  most  enlight- 
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ened  or  liberal  description ;  it  is  cheering 
to  meet  one  superior  to  the  sectaiiao  feeH 
iDgs  or  national  ptejudices  of  the  country, 
and  disposed  to  do  justice  to  all,  even 
thoagh  thpir  religion  should  be  different 
from  his  own.  It  is  not  erery  day  we  meet 
a  writer  who  has  the  faardinood  to  assert 
that  the  Italians  are  a  noble  people,  that 
the  canons  of  a  proTindal  church  are  intel- 
ligent and  wetl-ioformed  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  himself  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  the  services 
h«  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  literature. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Gray  wet  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  Btrnecan  antiqui- 
ties by  an  exhibition  of  urns,  vases,  and 
•areopbagi,  some  years  ago,  in  Pal)  Mall, 
by  Campanari,  an  Italian.  The  beauty  of 
these  relics  of  an  extinct  and  almost  un- 
known people,  excited  her  curiosity  to 
■neh  a  degree,  that,  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
some  time  after,  she  resolved  to  explore, 
personally,  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
found.  The  collection  of  Campanari,  which 
was  afterwards  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum,  was  small  and  inaignificBnt,  com- 
pared, to  the  magnificent  collections  to 
which  she  bad  access,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  Gregorian  Museum, 
begun  by  the  present  Fontin,  was  especially 
an  objeet  of  attention.  Private  individuals 
were  in  possession  of  many  beautiful  and 
extensive  collections,  and  valuable  speci- 
ineDB  were  each  day  being  brought  to  light 
by  the  zeal  or  the  cupidity  of  the  excava- 
tors, and  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  shops 
and  stalls  of  Bome,  exercising  ihe  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  its  antiquaries.  So  nume- 
rous were  they,  that,  in  the  year  1815,  the 
tombs  of  Tarquinii  yielded  no  fewer  than 
five  thousand  vases  ;  and  so  valuable  were 
many  of  them,  that  it  was  confidently  stated, 
that,  in  three  months,  no  less  a  sum  than 
forty  thousand  scudi  was  realized  by  three 
speculators  alone. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  concealed.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  suspected  that  the  ruins 
ofEtruria  contained  many  relics  and  me- 
mofials  of  its  former  inhabitants,  and  a  few 
were  from  time  to  time  discovered.  But 
the  excavations  were  carried  on  with 
neither  system  nor  perseverance :  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  are  the  re- 
anlt  of  comparatively  a  few  years.  A  na- 
tive of  Toscanella,  about  forty  miles  from 
Givita  Vecchia,  and  in  the  heart  of  tb< 
country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, was  the  first  professional  explorer  of 
whom  we  hare  any  record.    He  entered 
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into  partnership  with  a  few  other  mdirid- 
The  papal  government  gave  the  ne> 
cessary  perroisstoo,  reserving  only  to  itself 
apreferenoe  of  die  right  of  poKhasiag  any 
article  of  value  or  of  interest  that  might  be 
discorered.  The  excavations  were  accord, 
ingly  commenced  ;  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts soon  attracted  others,  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  no  one  previously  conld 
have  contemplated.  Vases,  urns,  goldeo 
crowns,  breastplates  and  ornaments,  paint- 
ings, sculptured  sarcophagi,  scarabei  or  ta> 
cied  beetles,  gems  of  curious  and  cosily 
workmanship,  and  in  every  stage  (rf  ir^ 
from  the  most  rode  to  the  most  refined, 
been  found  in  such  variety  and  aban- 
dance,  as  to  startle  many  who  bad  beea 
view  the  nations  of  central  Italy 
through  the  false  medium  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. The  Romans  were  never  ready  to  do 
justice  to  a  rival  power.  They  wished  the 
world  to  understand,  that  at  all  periods  of 
their  history  no  other  people  could  eqail 
them  in  the  great  attributes  of  empire.  If 
they  were  magnanimous  and  generous,  it 
was  only  to  the  bumbled  foe  who  lay 
crashed  and  prostrate  at  their  feet,  and 
from  whom  they  no  longer  had  any  thing  to 
fear  ;  not  to  ihe  rival,  wbo  was  their  ows 
equal  in  all  but  fortune.  The  labors  of  Nie- 
buhr  have  done  much  lo  resVsre  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Italy  that  place,  of  which  the 
jealousy  of  Rome  would  have  deprived  them. 
He  has  succeeded  in  detecting  the  un- 
soundness of  much  that  was  generally  re- 
ceived as  history,  by  observing  its  conlra* 
dictions,  its  incompatibility  with  other  well- 
established  and  admitted  facts,  and  the  io- 
possible  and  improbable  occurrences  which 
it  admitted  into  its  pages.  No  later  thaa 
halfa  century  ago,  it  was  with  considerable 
hesitation  and  timidity  that  a  few  adveols- 
rous  writers  could  hint  a  suspicion  ofths 
truth  of  many  of  its  early  stories.  The 
majority  of  readers  would  as  soon  doabt 
the  existence  of  Romulus  or  Nnma  as 
they  would  the  existence  of  Alfred  or  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Niebuhr,  with  that 
unrivalled  sagacity  which  in  bim  amounted 
lo  a  species  of  divination,  has  done  much  to 
separate  the  mere  legend  from  the  fact,  and 
to  point  out  the  statements  which  maybe 
true  and  those  which  are  more  than  doubt- 
ful. 

What  reliance,  for  instance,  is  to  be 
placed  upon  records  which  assign  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years  to  the 
reign*  of  the  last  three  kings,  and  tell  ds 
that  the  Tarqainius  who  was  expelled  ahits 
strong  man  at  the  end  of  that  period,  wsi 
the  son  of  him  who  ascended  the  throne  ia 
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mtnre  &ge,  at  the  com  men  cement  thereof  t 
Serviaa,  too,  marriea  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
qoinins,  a  short  lime  before  he  is  made 
king ;  yet,  immediately  after  that  event, 
he  IS  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughter* 
whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  bis  own 
wife ;  the  sons  of  Ancus,  who  murdered 
TarqainiDstogetpotsession  of  their  father's 
throne,  are  made  to  wyit  for  eight  and 
thirty  years  before  they  attempt  their  pur- 
pose; during  which  period,  time  and  long 
possession  must  have  been  making  their 
case,  each  day,  more  and  more  hupeless, 
tad  their  claims  more  and  more  impracti- 
cable. The  Roman  history  makes  mention 
of  DO  great  change   in  the  religion  of  the 

Gople  after  that  of  Numa;  and  yet  we 
ow  that  a  complete  revolution  (reforma- 
tion would,  perhaps,  be  the  better  word) 
raott  have  taken  place  in  that  respect  j  for 
when,  in  after  times,  the  sacred  books  of 
Noma  were  dug  up  by  accident,  near  the 
capitol,  they  were  ordered  by  tbe  aenate  to 
be  bnrned.  On  being  read,  their  contents 
were  found  to  be  cumpletety  opposed  to 
the  then  prerailing  doctrines,  ana  their  ten- 
dency and  spirit  subversive  of  the  religion 
of  the  people.  How  imperfect  and  inaocu- 
nte,  at  least,  must  be  the  history  which 
coald  be  silent  on  a  matter  of  aucb  import- 
ance. Again,  we  find  that  a  great  change 
iDDBt  have  taken  place  in  (he  extent  of  the 
Roman  territory ;  for,  by  the  rommercial 
treaty  made  by  Rome  with  Carthage  in  the 
Grit  year  of  the  Republic,  and  preserved  by 
Polybins,  tbe  cities  along  the  Latin  coast  as 
far  as  Tetracina  were  then  its  dependen- 
cies; while  twelve  years  later  all  these  are 
iodependent,  and  we  find  the  Romans  dis- 
patiag  the  aea-coast  nearer  home  with  the 
Volsc)  and  the  Latins  ;  and  the  local  tribes 
iriiich,  nnder  Servius  Tullius,  were  thirty 
in  number,  some  time  after  are  found  to 
have  dwindled  to  twenty.  These  are  all 
eoactusive  proofs  that  the  cities  must  have 
Uidetgone  some  great  religious  and  politi- 
cal changes  by  which  the  established  reli- 
gion was  altered,  and  its  territorial  posses- 
lions  diminished,  at  least  one-third,  from 
what  they  are  known  to  have  been  at  an 
ctrlier  time.  The  change  of  government 
is  itlempted  to  be  accounted  for,  but  not  a 
word  is  said  of  these  other  important  alte- 
rations. Even  the  famous  contest  with 
Porsflnna,  which  their  writers  could  not  al- 
together conceal,  they  have  taken  particu- 
lar care  to  misrepresent ;  so  far  from  the 
issDs  beinjt  as  is  stated  by  them,  that  it  is 
now  admitted  that  the  city  surrendered  at 
discretion.*  From  the  summit  of  the  Jani- 
■  Taduu  says,  "  Bedem  Jovis  oplimi  maxlmi, 
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cnlum,  Porsenna  dictated  terms  to  the  van- 
quished people;  and  believed  that  he  ha4 
for  ever  made  Rome  powerless  for  evil, 
when  he  stripped  it  of  great  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, when  he  deprived  it  of  tbe  use  of 
iron,  except  as  far  as  might  be  necessary 
for  tbe  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  when 
he  made  it  a  mere  dependency  on  tbe  power 
ofEtruria.  Yet  does  the  history  of  Rome 
make  no  mention  of  aucb  a  calamity.  The 
heroism  of  Codes,  the  devotedness  of 
Scffivola,  and  the  patriotism  of  Clslia  and 
her  companions,  beautiful  legends  though 
ihey  be,  are  but  a  poor  and  inadequate  sini- 
stitute  for  the  truth  which  it  ought  to  give 

.    We  of  modern  times  are  not  interested 

the  honor  or  dishonor  of  these  events  ; 

:  will  not  receive  zomance,  however  beau- 
tiful, as  a  substitute  for  truth ;  and  tbeiefora 
we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  tearing  away 
tbe  veil  which  national  pride  would  draw 
over  the  humiliating  chapters  of  this  his- 
tory. 

Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  early  por- 
tions of  Roman  history  are  taken  fronn  soma 

tirical  romance  of  the  olden  time,  in 
which,  like  Virgil,  the  writer  has  assumed 
tbe  main  facts  of  history  as  the  framework 
of  his  poem,  and  filled  it  up  with  many  aa 
incident  of  his  own  creation.  It  certainly 
more  of  tbe  life  and  nniiy  of  a  poem 
1  of  a  history  j  and  far  surpasses  in  in- 
terest the  chronicles  of  later  times.  Much 
of  Livy's  narrative  hat  been  also  derived 
from  the  traditionary  recollections  of  the 
families  whose  ancestors  were  concerned 

the  events  which  he  describes.    And  it 

perhaps  less  difficult,  even  now,  to  sep- 
arate the  truth  from  the  lar^e  alloy  of 
family  laudation,  than  when  his  work  was 
written.  Each  noble  family  was  anxious  to 
ascribe  to  its  own  members,  whatever  of 
valor,  or  of  patriotism,  was  exhibited  io  the 
senate  or  the  field.  The  truth  was  never 
tested  by  the  criticism  or  the  censure  of 
contemporary  or  interested  persons.  In- 
deed an  impartial  historian  could  not  have 
written  in  ancient  Rome.    The  laws  of  the 


Purseuna,  dedUa  urbe,  neque  GalK  captt, 
potuissent."— Hisi.  book  iii.  What  this 
ans,  may  be  seen  by  Ihe  form  which  Livy 
:rvecl  of  ihe  sarreuder  of  Collatia,  and 
stales  to  have  been  ibe  oae  asoal  on  such 
:  "  Re*  InteiTOgavii,  Estisne  vos  legall 
!que  tnissi  a  popnlo  CoUalino  nt  vos  popn- 
lumque  CoUatiDum  rfederitisl  Snmus.  Gatns 
popular  GoUaiiDO*  in  sua  potestate  1  Est.  Dcdltiuis 
ro%  papulumqae  C<jllaiiaum,  arbem,  agros,  aquau, 
lerminon,  delubrs,  uienailia,  dirina  huinanaque  om- 
Dia  in  ineam  popalique  Rotoani  ditioneml  Dedl- 
mus.  Ai^oreclpio."— Llvybookl.chip.38.  Prom 
this  form  we  may  infer  ihe  result  of  the  victory  of 
Porsenna  over  Ibe  Romaat. 
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tweWe  tables  completely  Buppreesed  any 
free  eipression  of  censiice  or  disapproba- 
tion. The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburn 
was  never  more  unwilling  to  have  his  con- 
duct discussed  or  his  administratioQ  found 
fault  with,  than  were  the  civil  and  military 
officere  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  If  a 
man  dared  lo  utter  a  word  of  censure  oi  of 
blame  against  any  public  cbaractcr,  he  was 
to  be  for  ever  inca^table  of  giving  testimony 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  was  deprived  of 
the  power  of  disponing  of  his  properly  hy 
will.  Thr  poet  NeeviuB  bad  to  fly  from 
Rome,  through  the  influence  of  the  Metelli, 
for  no  severer  censure  than  is  contained  in 
thia  line, 

"  Falo  Bojiue  Sunt  Meielll  cooioln.'' 
By  the  influence  of  these  lavs,  and  the 

J'et  stronger  influence  of  poblic  feeling,  the 
ileratnre  of  early  Rome  received  an  inevit- 
able tendency  to  eulogy.  So  strong  and 
nnirersal  has  this  been,  that  no  eminent 
person — more  especially  any  one  possessed 
of  family  influence,  is  ever  spoken  of  in 
other  terms  than  those  of  eulogy  and  praise. 
And  if  we  cannot  rely  on  it  for  the  particu- 
lars of  their  own  eventful  career,  how  un- 
likely is  it  to  do  JDstice  to  a  rival  power. 
But  Etruria  haa  found  a  voice  wherewith  to 
urge  her  claims.  That  voice  has  reached 
ns  from  her  tombs.  In  more  than  one  xense 
is  it  true,  that  the  dead  are  demanding  ji 
tiee  to  their  memory. 

But  we  have  left  Mrs.  Gray  on  her  way 
to  the  sepulchres  ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  bear  her  company.  Her  tour  in- 
cluded the  cities  of  Veii,  Tarquinia,  now 
Cometo,  Vulci,  Cnre,  Farnom  Voltumnie, 
now  Gastel  D'Asso,  and  Clusium,  the  city 
of  Porseooa.  We  shall  give,  in  hei 
words,  some  of  the  principal  objects  that 
attracted  her  attention.  Here  is  the  open- 
ing of  a  tomb  at  Veli,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  discovered. 

"  Several  of  our  par^  had  been  with  the 
the  whole  morning,  and  seen  the  operation  ol 
covering  the  face  of  tho  tamb.  When  toe  arrived 
we  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  pir,  probably 
about  ten  feet  deep,  and  we  looked  down  upon  a 
rudely  arched  doorway,  filled  up  with  liioae  stoiiee. 
It  was  cut  in  the  hard  tufo  rock  that  compoaea  the 
hill ;  vt^rv  dlflVriint  from  the  rich  loo»e  aoLl  wliich 
we  saw  lying  all  arouud  it;  and  ou  sach  aide  ot 
this  arched  door  was  a  lesser  arch,  leading  into  a 
small  open  chamber,  perfectly  empty.  I  entered 
the  tomb ;  a  singie  chamber,  arched  in  the  rock, 
apparenOyten  or  twelve  IVt  square,  andsomtwhat 
low.  It  waa  so  dark  that  I  was  obliged  to  hare  a 
torobi  which  a  laborer  hold  within  the  door,  ibat  I 
might  see  by  myself  what  was  the  etrangenieni  of 
iha  touib,  and  wliat  it  contained.  The  bottom  was 
a  sort  of  loose  mud,  boib  «oil  and  wet  having  fallen 
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through  a  bole  which  existed  at  the  top  of  tiia 
door,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  closing  stone.  In 
this  lay  above  twenty  vases,  larira  and  small,  of 
various  forms,  two  ot  them  with  four  handlem  but 
th^  were  all  of  coarse  day,  and  rude  drawing, 
and  in  that  style  ot  art  which  is  considered 
prior  to  al!  others,  vis.  purely  Eini8caa,and  witb- 
out  any  iiittuaiiziurs  from  Greece  or  E^gypt."^ 
p.  7ft 

This  tomb  had  been  rifled  before  ;  it  con- 
tained no  aarcophnguB,  though  the  plac« 
was  marked  where  one  had  once  stood.  la 
virgin  tombs,  as  they  are  called,  the  doora 
are  made  of  ahhs  of  atone,  with  protections 
to  fit  into  the  rock,  above  and  below,  like 
binges,  and  therefore  when  opened  are  al- 
ways found  clean  and  dry.  They  are  di»- 
eovered  in  the  following  n 


The  foreman  of  the  laborers  took  bis  pickaXQ 
and  struck  the  {iround  in  many  plac^  but  it  re- 
sounded to  the  tufo  (rock  of  volcanic  formation, 
found  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  ftome).  Ho 
went  en  in  the  same  direction,  however,  aion;;  the 
bill,  and  at  last  the  axe  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  hs 
ordered  a  nan  to  dig.  About  two  feat  deep  1m 
came  upon  the  rock,  and  then,  of  course,  deviated  ; 
■t  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  the  axe  stuck  again, 
nd  the  foreman  found  the  earth  derp.  He  then 
earched  about  and  distinctly  traced  upon  (he 
jTSBs  tho  part  where  the  rock  and  sail  met  upoa 
the  upper  line  of  a  door.  He  marked  the  plan, 
and  the  newly-discovered  spot  would  be  the  scene 
of  his  next  ex(»vation."    p.  9IX 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
*'  Grotie  delta  Biga,"  as  it  is  cklled  at  Tar- 
quinii,  which  na  it  gives  the  reader  a  some- 
what correct  idea  of  all,  we  copy  entire, 
though  there  are  others  of  greater  extent 
and  magnificence. 

■■  It  was  discovered  in  1827,  and  is  so  called  on 
account  of  the  principal  subject  depicted  on  its 
walls,  which  is  chariot  races.  It  is  a  square  chain> 
ber  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  kol  in  dimen^ 
slori ;  the  roof  is  vaulted,  with  a  painted  beam 
across  it,  and  diced  in  red,  while,  blue,  and  black, 
omamcnted  with  wreaths  of  Bacchic  ivy.  Over 
the  door  are  repreoenled  two  gecae  and  two  leo- 
pards^ both  of  which  animals  are  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
the  president  of  the  funeral  fWasls.  The  walla  ar* 
divided  into  two  compartmcnt>>,  an  under  and 
upper  onp,  on  which  are  painted  different  clasaes 
of  subjects.  To  the  right  i)f  the  door,  on  the  lower 
mrt,  are  represented  the  danccrii,  and  Tour  dancing 

firls,  who  are  animated  by  the  soutid  or  the  double 
ute,  which  one  of  them  plays.  The  dancera  art) 
clothed  in  a  short  light  tunic,  which  leaves  fV«a 
play  to  their  limbs  and  the  ladies'  dress  is  at  onca 
airy  and  eleeaat,  being  a  rich  but  slight  robe,  with 
a  beautiful  border  embroidered  in  etaiv,  and  agi- 
tated to  and  fro  by  their  rapid  and  fantsslic  more- 
meats.  They  have  ornamented  sandals  on  their 
feet,  and  chaplets  hanginc'  from  their  necks,  while 
the  men  are  barebesded  and  barefooted.  Tbeir 
feet  are  twinkling  about  in  rapid  motion,  and  their 
extended  hands  beat  time  in  the  still  scarcely  sb- 
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nUtt  Iialiu  ftdnoni  m  an  ■ccoimwnlinent.  B«- 
IMM  eftch  duieer  itanda  n  tree  of  olire  or  Bo^rtle^ 
Mcradlothe  dekd.  In  tbe  upper  conipttrtiDeat  all 
it  buatJe  lod  preptuvtion  for  ■  chariot  race.  The 
Circeiwui  pmes  are  hero  in  full  actintj.  There 
■ra  trt  cbariotis  some  already  Etarting,  ^ided  by 
ihir  diario(«en,  and  sonie  in  the  act  of  bein); 
fokad.  At  the  end  is  the  stand  lb:  speclatorai 
villi  the  awitinff  folded  b«ch  aJMVf,  to  he  used  if 
KCMMrj,  and  nariag  two  Btoiiea  i  the  one  above 
ibt  the  more  noble  aod  distinguinhed  apectalon ; 
]iK,  iadiea  being  drcsted  in  tunic  and  cloak,  and 
with  bead-dreaaea,  the  men  in  dibdUf,  without 
toiic  1  and  the  one  below  for  company  of  inferior 
Ml&  Oa  tbe  side  of  the  wall  opposite  tbe  en- 
tUBCP,  tbe  under  computment  represente  tbe  fb- 
nnl  hanqoBt,  with  three  cooobet,  and  oa  each  a 
■u  and  woman  leaning  on  rich  cusbioiu ;  tbe 
dwtnt  dreeaei  and  highly  ornamentsd  furniture 
at\eaa  tbe  i*nk  and  wealth  of  tbe  deceased.  AU 
■re  crmvned  with  myrtle.  Two  are  raiding  the 
{obirt  to  their  )ip«,  while  the  rest  are  about  to  eat 


tf  •  flut«-phyer,  and  there  are  two  yootbAil  at> 
Uidtot^  tbe  on»  with  a  myrtle  branch  and  tbe 
(Uwr  with  R  goblet.  Five  ducks,  an  animal  sacred 
ttBucboi,  are  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  table  ior 
lb  eruiaba.  In  the  upppr  compartment  there  i*  a 
BUimhitioo  of  the  standi,  which  we  have  de- 
■nibed,  oo  tbe  other  wall ;  but  here,  instead  of 
ebinot  ncee,  tbe  epeclaUira  are  entertained  with 
nnoD  gymnaatic  eierciaea  and  gamse ;  such  aa 
'rwliiig,  playing  with  the  eeetus,  lee[»ng,  eques- 
ttiu  'terns  dc  mrce,'  &c.  Above  tliest>  eompert- 
BtnEi  tbsre  is  a  third  subject,  just  beneath  the 
noltoftbe  tooT,  viz^  a  brackst  surmounted  by  a 
kige  nM,  on  each  side  of  which  stand  two  women 
*lOi  dldieTdled  hair,  one  holding  a  small  vasei 
<h>  other  a  asoriGcial  instrument,  aa  if  about  to 
pm  ont  ■  libation.  On  each  side  of  them  is 
'■tlched  a  man,  leaning  on  double  cushioas ;  tbe 
•as  beanled  and  crowned  with  myrtle,  the  other 
"Vdfss  and  erowned  with  olive.  On  tbe  wall  to 
tlie  left  of  the  entrance,  the  under  compartment 
rtffeieiits  a  group  of  dancers,  and  the  upper, 
rnsitic  sports  ;  such  as  boxing,  throwing  quoits, 
Mriii|  the  lance,  and  foot-raoef,  all  similar  to 
ttas  which  faav«  been  already  described  on  the 
<w  ride;  In  this,  as  in  the  other  painted  tombs. 
*tfci  the  real  door  there  were  painted  doors  al 
w  *idn  and  at  the  upper  end  opposite  the  en- 
''^;  these  were  of  a  red  color,  and  studded 
■*k  white  SBiAa,  not  unlike  the  beads  of  largt"  ' 

"i."  p.i(i&r  "  ' 

Thii  is  only  one  of  many  that  are  foond 
llniideaorsted.  The  paintiags  give  ni  rep- 
j^MMtationi  of  the  manners  and  domestic 
«Wu  of  thote  who  lived  more  than  two 
itaiuaad  years  ago,  and  present  to  us  every 
^rie^  of  subject  and  story,  from  the  scene 
M  Imiisebold  grief  at  the  loaa  of  a  Joved 
pwett  to  that  of  riot  and  senaual  enjoy- 
^Bii  which,  by  a  itrenge  anomaly,  are,  as 
n  We  seen,  fouod  depicted  on  the  walls 
•>  these  tepnichral  chambers.  A  Tery  Fe- 
<uikaUe  tomb  ia  that  which  has  been  call- 


ed  ''Grotta  delle  Inscriiione,"  from  the 
number  of  inaoriptiona  which  are  engraved 
upon  its  walls.  The  meaning  of  these  it  is 
as  yet  impoaaible  to  decipher.  The  char- 
acters are  of  tbe  oldest  Latin  form,  are 
read  front  right  to  left ;  but  tbe  language, 
of  which  thev  constitate  the  ezpression 
and  the  recoro,  has  been  lost,  and,  like  the 
characters  of  Peraepotis,  tbey  are  probably 
destined  to  remain  a  mystery  for  ever.  In 
tbe  time  of  Augustus  it  was  understood  only 
by  a  few ;  anif  even  then  some  words  were 
utterly  anintelligible  ;  and  where  the  aca- 
Fans  of  Rome  were  at  a  loss,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  na  to  expect  to  discover  a 
meaning.  It  was  in  one  of  these  lomba 
that  Signore  Arolto,  a  professional  excava- 
tor, had  for  a  few  moments  a  glimpaa 
of  one  of  the  aneient  Lucomones.  In 
tbe  conrse  of  his  labors  he  was  exploring 
one  of  the  tomba ;  on  removing  a  few  stones, 
he  looked  through  the  apertme  to  discover 
itsconlents,and  behold!  (it  is  a  true  story,) 
extended  in  stale  before  him,  lay  one  of 
tbemighty  men  of  old.  He  saw  him  crown- 
ed with  gold,  clothed  in  his  armor.  His 
shield,  and  spear,  and  arrows  were  by  his 
side,  end  the  sleep  of  tbe  warrior  seemed  to 
have  been  but  of  a  day.  But  while  tbe  sig- 
nore gaxed  in  astonishment,  a  suddenchango 
came  over  tbe  scene  ;  a  slight  tremor,  like 
a  passing  breath  of  air,  seemed  to  agitata 
tbe  ^gnre,  it  crumbled  into  dust,  and  die- 
appeared.  When  an  entrance  was  efiecled| 
the  golden  crown,  some  fragments  of  arma^ 
and  a  few  handfula  of  dust  were  all  that  re- 
mained to  mark  the  position  in  which  it  Isv. 
Many  Of  the  sepulchres,  more  especially 
those  on  the  site  of  the  aneient  Agylla  or 
Care,  were  in  tbe  interiors  of  earthen  hil- 
locks, raised  to  some  height  above  the 
ground.  These  harrows  were  surrounded 
on  the  outside  by  walls  of  stone,  which  went 
round  each,  and  contained  the  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  difierent  tombs.  Above  this 
w^t  tbe  earth  sloped  gradually  away,  nnlil 
it  came  nearly  to  a  pomi  on  the  lop,  which 
was  generally  surmounted  by  the  figure  of 
a  lion.  On  the  summit  of  the  well,  in  like 
manner,  just  where  the  earth  began  to 
slope,  there  were  ranged,  at  short  distances, 
Gffures  of  this  description.  In  the  centre 
of  the  barrow,  but  above  the  level  of  the 
tombs,  to  which  access  was  to  be  had 
through  the  doors  of  the  surrounding  wall, 
was  the  tomb  of  the  principal  person,  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected,  the  lower 
apartments  generally  containing  tbe  remains 
ofbis  followers,  dependents,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  members  of  bis  familv-  Snch  was  the 
tomb  at  Agylla,  generally  termed  by  the 
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Eogliati  in  Kome,  Oeneral  Qalassi's  grave, 
— not  because  the  general  was  buried  there, 
bat  because  it  wa>  first  discovered  and  ex* 
cavHted  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Father 
Begulini,  the  rector  ofthe  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Gervelri, — which  no  doubt  the  ge- 
neral thought  much  the  more  agreeable 
reuon  of  the  two.  The  iotereit  of  the 
excavation  arises  not  *a  much  from  its  con- 
atruction,  as  from  the  curious  and  valuable 
remains  of  antiqnity  which  have  been  dis- 
covered there.  It  pTeeented,  externally, 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  hillock,  to 
which,  no  doubt,  it  owed  its  preservation. 
The  experienced  eye  of  the  antiqnary  loan 
delected  its  nature,  and  suspected  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  bad  been  once  applied. 
Around  the  base,  after  removing  the  earth, 
they  soon  came  to  the  external  wall,  which, 
■8  we  have  before  said,  always  aurroundi 
an  Etruscan  tomb  in  its  restored  condition. 
Thia  went  all  around  the  tomb,  having 
doors  in  it  at  certain  distances,  leading  to 
graves  within.  The  graves  consisted  of 
three  chamberB  each,  connected  together 
by  short,  narrow  passages.  These  doors 
were  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 
There  were  figures  of  lions  and  griOTons  on 
the  cornice  above  the  doors.  Had  our 
space  permitted  us,  we  ahould  have  ex- 
tracted the  entire  account,  as  we  at  firat 
intended,  but  find  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  description.  Sus- 
pecting that  there  must  be  another  chamber, 
MsideH  those  already  mentioned,  they  exca- 
vated from  the  top,  until  they  came  at  a 
slope,  which  by  steps  led  them  down  to  a 
massive  stone  door,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  barrow.  On  breaking  this  they  came 
upon  the  expected  prize.  The  portico  led 
them  into  a  chamber  about  ten  feet  square. 
Along  the  sides,  and  on  a  sort  of  shelf  be- 
neath the  immense  stones  which  formed 
the  roof,  were  found  ornamented  shields 
of  bronze.  Mingled  with  them  were  ar- 
rows, a  bundle  of  which  lay  close  to  a  bier. 
This  bier  had  four  short  feet,  and  was  made 
of  cross  bars  of  bronze.  It  stood  close  to 
a  walled-up  door,  the  top  of  which 
open ;  and  in  this  were  four  vaaes,  two  of 
which  were  of  silver.  At  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  bier  were  small  altars  for  sacri- 
fice, surrounded  each  by  a  number  of  small 
images :  some  bones  also  were  on  the  bier, 
and  by  its  side  lay  a  very  curious  inkstand, 
having  upon  it  an  alphabet  of  thirteen  con- 
sonants and  four  vowels,  repeated  in  sylla- 
bles, like  the  first  lessons  of  a  primer.  Thii 
latter  is  especially  valuable,  as  forming  the 
key  to  all  we  know  of  Etruscan  inscriptions. 
Opposite  the  bier  stood  the  small  house- 


hold carriage,  in  which  the  corpse  bad  been 
conveyed  to  the  grave,  and  the  sides  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  lions  in 
bronze,  in  the  style  of  early  Greek  work- 
manship. One  vase  of  bronze,  for  per- 
fumes, also  stood  near  the  entrance,  consist- 
ing of  three  globes,  one  above  the  other ; 
near  to  which  was  something  like  a  can- 
delabra, and  a  tripod,  for  homing  incense 
during  the  funenJ  ceremonies.  But  tbeir 
discoveries  did  not  terminate  here.  Prom 
this  an  entrance  was  eflected  into  an  inner, 
and  a  more  curious,  sepulchre.  Here  wer« 
vaaea  of  bronze,  still  nanging  on  the  wnlia 
by  nails ;  a  tripod,  containing  a  vase  for 
perfumes ;  a  large  vase,  ornamented  with 
massive  heads;  some  bronze  vases  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  hanging  from  the  roof ;  amd, 
in  a  sort  of  recess  at  the  end,  were  two 
large  stones,  about  five  feet  from  each 
other,  on  which  had  been  placed  the  bend 
and  feet  of  the  body  buried  there.  Upon 
the  stone  next  the  end  wall  lay  an  extraor- 
dinary gold  ornament,  consisting  of  two 
disks,  with  animals  carved  upon  them,  and 
two  gold  fillets;  and,  sank  down  below  the 
stone,  or  half  leaning  upon  it,  was  the  an- 
perb  golden  breastplate  already  alluded  to- 
Dn  each  side,  where  the  wrists  had  ODce 
depended,  lay  broad  golden  bracelets,  rich* 
It  worked  in  relievo,  and  below  it  lay  a 
clasp  composed  of  three  spheres  of  gold, 
and  at  various  distances  between  the  stones 
were  little  lumps  of  the  same  metal,  which 
had  been  probably  interwoven  with  the 
dress  of  the  deceased.  Attached  to  the 
wall,  behind  the  head,  were  two  silver  ves- 
sels,  covered  with  Egyptian  figures,  and 
some  vases,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  Larthia.  From  this  name  Urs. 
Gray  supposes — nay,  takes  for  granted, — 
that  the  deceased  was  a  woman.  We  think 
that  this  conclusion  has  been  rather  hastily 
come  to.  The  termination  of  the  word  may 
lead  to  aneh  an  inference  in  Rome,  thou^ 
not  necessarily  even  there ;  but  in  Etrnria 
,it  is  any  thing  but  certain ;  nay,  if  she  looks 
at  one  of  her  jnrevious  descri{>tionB  of  a 
painted  tomb  in  Tarquima,  she  will  find  that 
thia  very  same  name  is  written  over  one 
of  the  male  fignres  on  horseback.  Thia 
tomb  at  Agylln  is  supposed  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  constructed  many 
years  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  event 
took  place  eleven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  waa  constructed  before 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  for  the  architects 
seem  as  if  they  would  have  made  an  arch 
in  many  places  if  they  could  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  made  before  the  custom  ofbum- 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  wai  knowo^  or 
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tna  the  more  ancient  mode  of  inclosing 
the  remain*  in  ■  laTGhophagua  had  been 
devited. 

We  ahall  now  bring  before  our  rpadera 
toother  tpeciei  of  sepulchre,  one  more  im> 
nedistelyooonectingEtruriBwith  the  E«at 
tbiD  any  we  hare  yet  eeen.  After  leaving 
AgyUa,  our  anthoreaB  went  to  viait  the 
BODiiments  which  were  said  to  be  vieible  at 
Ctitel  d'AsBO,  and  which  faave  been  hither- 
ti  almoBt  nnlcnown  to  the  literati  of  Europe. 
It  i«  believed,  with  mach  probability,  to  be 
tiie  tile  of  (be  ancient  Voltumna,  the  pre- 
ciK  poaition  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
BnkDOWD,  and  which  was  the  great  eather- 
ing  place  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs.  Here  it 
mt  that  their  great  national  asaembly  was 
kcld  every  year,  for  all  purposes,  whetheT 
of  politics  or  religion,  if,  at  (heee  early 
tiiDM,  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
them.  Here,  loo,  was  the  temple  of  Vol- 
temns,  the  protecting  divinity  of  their  race 
ud  country,  though  the  precise  spot  on 
which  it  stood  canlw  no  longer  ascertain- 
ed, if  it  be  not  that  on  which  the  oratory  of 
Su  Giovanni  now  stands,  and  which  bta 
from  time  immemoTial  been  a  place  of  de> 
folion  to  all  tbe  neighboring  country.  The 
BNmaments  at  Castel  D'Asso  bear  a  strong 
rcterablsnce  to  those  of  tbe  Egyptian  kings 
It  "Biban  el  Helek,"  near  Thebes,  and 
coniist  of  two  rows  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
nt  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  chamber* 
hee  each  other,  like  the  sides  of  a  long  and 
Bagnificent  street,  and  extend  about  a  mile 
OD  each  side  of  the  steep  valley,  in  the  mid* 
die  of  which  rise  the  rock  and  castle  from 
*hich  it  derives  its  name.  They  would  be 
like  the  tombs  of  Petra,  described  by  La- 
borde,  hut  for  the  scolptured  figures  with 
vhieb  the  latter  are  adorned.  Unlike  that 
ofPetra,  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to 
be  seen,  the  Valley  of  Castel  D'Asso  i*  *o 
overran  with  trees  and  underwood  that  the 
mini  are  not  immediately  perceived,  and 
llrs-  Gray  was  at  first  about  to  turn  back 
>a  despair ; — but  we  ahall  allow  her  to  de- 
Kribe  her  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

"We  walked  on  shoal  twen^  yards,  and  then 
■(  down  to  try  and  rosks  out  if  there  really  was 
Mf ibiagremarfcablewiihinourview.  Wewslked 
o«  Iweirty  more,  and  then  began  to  copv  what  we 
nw.  We  walked  on  twdntv  more,  and  we  foirty 
Ul  into  ecstasies  worthy  of  Orioli  or  Msrini,orany 
Mbersgtvaiit  who  may  have  written  upon  Csstel 
i'Ama,  Tbey  fmeanjng  her  guides]  bad  their 
f"*!**.  'Aj,'  said  one  guide,  'this  is  just  the 
nj  SigDor  Dodwell  went  on.  He  was  a  learned 
Bn^Mmip,  who  vnited  this  pisoo  twenty  years 
*to.  He  St  first  taw  nothing,  and  then  be  began 
to  irm,  sod  then  be  measured,  and  then  be  talked, 
nd  tbon  be  held  np  his  bands  Ifte  you  !' 
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"  We  condescended  at  last  to  approach  these 
Tocks,  that  we  might  examine  them  more  cloaely, 
and  fbund  beneath  each  engraved  door,  ifl  may 
use  the  expression,  «n  open  one,  six  or  eight  feet 
lower,  which  led  into  the  burial  chamber.  It  would 
appear  that  these  cavern  raoutht  had  formerly  been 
covered  up  with  earth ;  and  that  nothing  remained 
above  ground  but  the  Btiiooth  face  of  the  rock,  with 
its  TbIm  EgypUan  door  and  narrow  cornice.  We 
entered  several  oftbese  aepulcbrcB.  Of  tboae  we 
did  enter  tbe  greater  part  conaistsd  oFa  single  low 
cbsmber,  and  tbe  roof  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  WBi  either  vaolted  or  flat ;  Mome  coDsisted  or 
two  chambeTB,  tbe  inner  one  being  lower  than  tbe 
outer.  Almost  all,  if  not  every  one  of  these 
caverns,  bad  a  ledge  round  it ;  aometimes  grooved, 
for  vsses  or  other  ornaments,  at  othcrB  merely  for 
sarcophagi ;  end  iu  aome  instances  with  stones 
laid  across  the  ledge,  on  which  the  uncoffined  body 
had  been  placed,  like  the  grave  of  the  Ltrlhia,  at 
Agylla.  The  further  we  advanced,  and  tbe  more 
we  ssw,  tbe  stronger  was  tbe  impreeslon  which 
these  caverns  made  upon  us,  and.  the  more  solemn 
and  exalted  became  our  ideas,  as  to  the  grand  and 
magnificent  conception  which  had  first  dedicated 
them  to  the  memories  of  those  wboee  fame  they 
were  intended  to  render  immortal  We  met  with 
two  or  three  that  were  very  little  injured.  They 
were  large  and  perfect  in  form,  and  deeply  hewn, 
and  wo  thought  tliem  truly  noble  monuments  from 
their  very  aimplicitv.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  where  we  had  first  detected  the  band  of  art, 
■irlin       - 

and  ■omelimes  chiselled  two  inches  deep  in  die 
stone;  they  were  all  in  the  oldest  Etruecao  cha- 
racter, and  evidently  intended  to  be  read  at  a  dis- 
tance, perhaps  even  from  tbe  other  aide  of  the 
valley.  We  were  shown  one  or  two,  which  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  access  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  entei:,  but  which  have  an  upper  chamber 
above  the  vault,  ascended  by  a  spiral  ataircase  cut 
in  tbe  rock.  In  tbe  inside  of  some  we  ssw  tbe  re- 
msins  of  a  very  narrow  cornice,  cut  in  the  stooe, 
and  going  all  round  beneath  tbe  roof;  and  in  one 
of  them  tbe  roof  itself  had  some  ornamental  squares. 
The  fortress  is  seeo  from  all  the  lombe  that  we  en- 
tered i  and,  indeed)  even  commanded  and  protected 
tbe  sacred  gorge.  We  could  not  help  thinking  it 
probable  that  Uie  sepulchres  in  this  glen  were  all 
the  tombs  of  noted  warrion,  laid  in  front  uf  the 
caktie.  Those  of  the  centre  might  be  of  kings  and 
statesmen,  those  nearer  tbe  temple  of  high-pKest*. 
These  valluys  of  hallowed  dutt,  these  cuffii  which 
were  supposed  to  eterniie  the  names  and  deeds  of 
the  mighty,  whose  spirits  bad  fied,  give  rise  to  no- 
ble ideas ;  and  so  much  did  tbey  grow  upon  us  tbe 
more  we  considered  them ; — and  so  protoand  was 
the  impresalon  they  lefY,  that  at  this  moment  I  feel 
as  I  did  before  we  set  t^  to  visit  them,  that  1  had 
rather  have  seen  tbe  glens  of  Castel  d'Asso  ihaa 
any  other  spot  ill  Europe,  except  Rome.*' 

These  extracts  may  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  these  monuments  of  an  extinct  peo- 
ple }  and  even  those  who  may  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  consnlt  the  original  work  of 
Mrs.  Gray,  and  the  plates  by  which  it  i*  il- 
laatnited,  will  admit  that  they  are  well  enti- 
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tied  to  tbe  tiUention  of  the  learned  world. 
Even  previously  to  the  discovery  of  these 
remarkable  remains,  the  Etruscans  occu- 
pied K  distiaguished  place  id  early  Euro- 
pean history ;  and  tbe  evidence  which 
these  monuments  present  of  Ibeir  civili- 
mion  and  refinement,  has  bat  deepened 
the  iotereat  with  which  we  regard  a  people 
80  singular,  powerful,  and  enlightened,  as 
they  must  once  have  been.  Tbey  must 
have  had  a  literature,  or  at  least  a  written 
language,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  re- 
mains ;  they  must  have  been  wealthy  and 
luxurious,  if  we  may  infer  from  the  repre- 
eentations  depicted  on  their  walls ;  their 
streets  must  once  have  been  lined  with  the 
busy  hum  of  industry  and  commerce;  and 
we  linow  that  their  sway  extended  from 
Genoa  to  Venice,  and  from  Naples  to  the 
Alps.  What  was  their  origin  t  How  were 
their  wealth  pnd  knowledge  acquired  t — 
And  how  has  that  knowledge  been  subse- 
quently destroyed,  and  destroyed  so  utter- 
ly, as  to  leave  scarely  a  memorial  behind, 
save  those  which  the  persevering  zeal  of 
the  speculator  and  the  antiquary  have  ex- 
tracted from  ibeir  tombs  1 

There  is  no  part  of  ancient  history  more 
obecure  than  the  migrations  of  those  early 
races  of  men,  by  which  the  world  was  first 
passessed  and  peopled.  The  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  as  of  the  others,  can  at  best  be  no- 
thing but  a  plausible  conjecture.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Oreeks  would  derive  them 
from  the  Pelasgians,  and  thus  claim  their 
civilization  as  Itmdred  to  its  own.  In  early 
times,  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  tradi- 
tionary legends  would  say,  there  dwelt  in 
Greece,  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race  of 
men;  a  branch  they  were  of  a  wide-spread 
people  who  poesesBed  the  countries  north- 
ward to  the  Danube.  Quiet  and  unwarlike 
in  their  habits,  they  preferred  agricultural 
labor  to  the  excitement  and  peril  of  war ; 
and  would  rather  derive  subsistence  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  extort  it  by 
force,  from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of 
others.  What  Manco  Capac  was  to  tbe 
Peruvians,  the  Felasgi  were  to  tbe  original 
inhabitants.  They  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  agriculture  ;  they 
taught  them  to  sow  tbe  seed,  to  reap  the 
corn,  to  gather  and  to  save  the  produce,  to 
know  the  fitting  times  and  seasons,  to  pre- 
vent the  mountain  stream  from  carrying 
desolation  through  their  fields,  and  from 
being  a  minister  of  destruction,  to  make  it 
even  an  agent  of  fertility.  Their  quiet  and 
industrious  habits,  coupled  with  their  un- 
akilfulness  in  war,  made  them  more  than 
once  a  prey  to  dieir  more  sarage  neigh- 


born,  and  compeTled  them  so  often  to  aban- 
don their  well-tilled  fields  and  seek  more 
peaceful  settlements  elsewhere,  that  their 
very  name  became  synonymous  with  wan- 
derer, and  was  used  to  desi^ate  the  maa 
who  had  neither  a  home  nor  a  residence  in 
the  land.  A  branch  of  this  wandering  peo- 
ple, the  legend  says,  set  sail  for  the  shores 
of  Italy ;  and  af^er  many  perils  by  sea  and 
land,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  natiTcs, 
and  after  many  o  reverse  of  fortune,  suc- 
eeeded  at  length  in  finding  a  reating-ptace 
in  the  territory  of  the  SicuH.  They  built 
the  cities  of  Agylla  and  Pisa,  Satumia  and 
Alsion,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  future 
eminence,  which  was  attained  by  their  soc- 
cesBors  and  conquerors  the  Etruscans. — 
This  vague  tradition  does  not  assume  the 
consistency  of  history,  bnt  supported  as  it 
is  by  the  testimony  of  later  times,  and  by 
the  monuments  of  remote  antiquity  which 
Agylla  itself  afibrds,  it  will  jostify  us  in  as- 
serting that  the  Felasgian  migraliou  into 
Italy,  must  he  somelhing  mare  than  a  le- 
gend, and  that  this  city  must  have  been 
among  the  original  seats  of  Etrorian  civili- 
zation ;  that  before  the  Trojan  war  it  most 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
finement, and  prior  to  the  domination  of  the 
Etruscans,  was  probably  inherited  by  an 
earlier  race  of  people.  But  our  puroose  is 
with  the  Etruscans.  By  some,  and  more 
especially  the  Greek  writers,  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Tyrrheniaos, 
from  whom  they  were  altogether  distinct. 
The  Romans  called  them  indiscriminate  If 
Etrusi  and  Trusci,  and  their  country  Elru- 
ria.  By  themselves  th^  were  called  R»- 
senn,  and  their  country  Basena.  Pliny  de- 
rives their  origin  from  the  Bhetian  Alps, 
while  others  would  have  os  believe,  that 
tbe  course  of  their  migration  was  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Mtlller  and  Micali,  witb 
much  ingenuity,  suppose  them  to  hare 
been  an  aboriginal  people  of  the  Apen- 
nines, who,  abandoning  their  mountain 
homes,  established  themselves  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  and  thence, 
after  having  become  a  powerful  and  enlieht- 
ened  and  numerous  people,  to  have  colon- 
ized the  rich  plains  of  Lomhardy,  and  ex- 
tended their  sway  to  the  Alps.  Between 
these  opposite  and  conflicting  statementc, 
supported,  respectively,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  names  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  Bscerlainthe  troth. 
When  they  do  come  within  the  domain  of 
history,  they  are  found  in  occupation  of 
the  best  and  richest  part  of  central  Italyi 
constituting  several  great  federal  republics; 
one  in  northern  Italy,  another  between  tbe 


Tiber  ud  the  Arno,  in  wh&t  we  may  c&ll 
Elratia  proper ;  and  another  to  the  south  of 
Ecne,  though  the  existence  of  the  latter  is 
denied  hy  Nieliuhr.  Kach  of  these  republics 
iriB  independent  of  the  other,an(l  was  itself 
labdifided  into  twelve  divisious,  or  ofto* 
tonii  Tor  we  may  convey  oor  meaning 
more  clearly  by  employing  a  modsm  iUus- 
truion.  Each  of  these  cantons  consisled 
ofi  pTiDcipal  city,  and  of  several  depend- 
(Dcies;  and  was  subject  to  a  chief  magis- 
t rata,  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  and  by 
tlie  sufirsgea  of  the  people.  He  is  known 
bribeiwculiarly  Etruscan  term  ofLucumo. 
The  cities  of  ihe  confederacy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  are  better  known  by  our 
clMsieal  readers.  They  are  those  which 
hirebeen  visited  by  Mrs.  Gray,  and  are 
inlinwtely  connected  with  the  history  of 
Boine.  The  Etruscan  power,  in  its  great- 
eil  extent  (which  is  auppoaed  to  have  been 
itlhe  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  com- 
prebended  the  greatest  part  of  central  It- 
ily.  The  cantons  at  ihe  foot  of  the  Alps 
ire  said  to  have  been  connected  with  those 
oTCaoipania  bv  an  unbroken  chain  of  trit>> 
Diuy  principalities.  The  Etruscan  fleets 
vere  not  unfrequent  visitors  in  Ionian 
Greece,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile ;  while 
from  Sicily  to  Gibraltar,  they  bad  no  rivals 
iHtt  those  of  Carthage.  The  commerce  of 
llie  wsstern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
wisengro»«ed  by  these  two  maritime  pow- 
ers, aod  the  Greeks  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  several  commercial  treaties, 
vhicb  were  in  all  probability  directed 
tbiefly  against  themselves.  The  estab- 
tithiDent  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
uioa  (he  western  side  of  the  Italian  pen- 
Kiult,  enabled  them  first  to  compete  with, 
udtbento  undermine,  the  Etruscan  supe- 
riority by  aea.  It  seemed  never  to  have  re- 
uveted  the  loss  sustained  in  the  naval  vie 
lory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Cumie,  and 
aTtfrabrief  struggle  to  have  resigned  its 
Itgilimate  commercral  character,  and  to 
We  lunk  iQlo  that  of  privateers.  Their 
ririliyand  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the 
Stnitcaas,  had  their  source  in  the  jealousy 
of  their  commercial  interests.  Each  now* 
tr  vas  anxious  to  crush  the  other.  Hotv- 
erer  eitensive  may  have  been  the  inter- 
course  of  the  trading  nations  of  antiquity, 
"lEir  commerce  was  never  conducted  on 
tbote  enlarged,  and  if  we  may  use  the 
^rd,  catholic  principles,  which  it  is  the 
jgst  pride  of  modern  times  to  diacover,  and 
boverer  partially  as  yet,  to  some  eitcnt  at 
Imtioacton.  The  commerce  of  Tyre, 
ud  Carthage,  and  Etruria,  and  Greece, 
*ai,  u  far  as  their  respective  poweis  could 
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make  it,  a  strict  monopoly.  They  would 
permit  none  else,  if  possible,  to  share  it 
with  them.  The  ports  frequented  by  their 
traders,  and  the  sources  of  their  wealth, 
were,  as  for  as  in  them  lay,  a  mystery  to 
the  nations.  No  eye  but  their  own  was  to 
see  where  their  mines  of  gold,  and  tin,  and 
silver  lay,  or  to  search  the  deep  from  which 
their  amber  was  extracted.  The  "  El  Do- 
rado" was  only  to  be  arrived  at  through  the 
perils  of  many  a  stormy  sea,  and  by  brav> 
ing  the  fury  of  many  a  dragon  and  monster 
dire,  that  kept  its  watchful  guard  over  the 
charge  committed  to  it.  Thf  golden  ap- 
ples of  ihe  Hesperidcs  were  to  be  won  only 
by  valor  and  perseverance  more  than  hu- 
man. The  commerce  of  the  ancient  world 
was  professedly  exclusive.  It  would  have 
no  traders  hut  its  own;  no  merchandize 
butwhat  was  freighted  in  its  own  vessels  ; 
these  Indersmust  have  the  market  entirely 
in  their  own  hands,  and  buy  and  sell  at  their 
own  prices  alone.  Acting  on  this  princi- 
ple, the  Etruscans  wished  to  destroy  the 
commerce  ofthe  Greeks,  by  the  destruction 
of  tlieir  settlements  in  Sicily.  Failing  in 
that  attempt,  and  probably  overrating  their 
own  strength,  they  were  vanquished  and 
crushed  themselves,  and  had  their  commer- 
cial existence  destroyed,  by  the  operation 
of  the  very  same  principles  of  monopoly 
and  esclusiveness,  by  which  they  them- 
selves were  governed  and  impelled. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  art  will  enahla 
us  to  trace  their  progress  as  a  people.  In 
the  rude  simplicity  and  masairenessof  soma 
nf  their  architectural  remains,  may,  we  think, 
be  traced  the  work  of  those  who  introduced 
the  first  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  simi- 
larity of  style  ana  construction  would  class 
them  with  those  remains  which  are  found  in 
Greece,  which  are  discovered  in  Theesaly 
and  Epirus,  and  which,  by  general  tradition, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  work  ofthe  Pelasgi. 
These  remains,  which  Sir  William  Gell  has 
traced  along  the  line  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  those  who  first 
introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  into 
Western  Europe.  The  tomb  of  Atreus,  at 
MycenB,  seems  to  have  been  built  by  the 
samepeople  who  erected  the  tomb  at  Agylla. 
The  advantages  of  their  position  must  have 
necessarily  directed  their  attention  to  nauti- 
cal pursuits.  The  remembrance  of  their 
early  voyaging  cannot  have  vanished  from 
their  minds  ;  and  we  thus  find,  that,  in  very 
early  times,  they  are  bold  and  adventuroaa 
navigators  of  the  seas.  The  success  of  their 
first  efibrta,  and  the  wealth  with  which  their 
enterprise  was  rewarded,  must  have  atimo- 
lated  Ihem  stilt  further  to  exertion,  and  ex- 
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cited  mftoy  of  the  neighboring  cities  to  an 
honornble  rivalry  of  gaia.  How  far  this 
advance  in  naatical  skill  is  to  be  attributed 
to  tbe  Etrnscana,  or  their  predecessora  in 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  it  is  not,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  with  our  imperfect 
means  of  information,  potsible  to  ascertain. 
Tbe  frequency  of  their  interconrse  with 
Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  strong  in- 
funion  of  ISgjptian  art  which  is  visible  in  all 
their  more  ancient  remains.  Even  though 
we  admit  that  its  first  development  was 
owing  to  the  inlellestaal  vigor  of  the  peo- 
ple, still  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  its 
afier-stadies  were  formed  in  an  Egyptian 
model.  To  Egypt  belong  the  numerona 
•arcophagi,  the  scarabei  or  beetles  of  gold 
uid  precious  atones,  which  were  always  ob- 
jects of  veneration  In  the  latter  country. 
The  style  of  arcbitectare,  too,  ha^  evident- 
ly had  its  origin  on  the  baoka  of  the  Nile. 
The  paintings  of  Tarquiniaare  in  the  man- 
ner of  coloring  similar  to  those  on  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  near  Thebea;  and  the 
■dmiaaion  of  femalea  to  their  banqueta,  on 
terms  of  social  equality,  are  peculiar  to 
Egypt  and  Etruria  alone.  The  very  con- 
struction of  the  door  is  (bat  by  which  an 
oriental  artiat  would  secure  the  sepulchre 
from  intrusion,  as  may  be  seen  in  Thebfes, 
and  in  those  which  are  called  the  tomba  of 
the  aODS  of  David,  near  Jerusalem.  Thii 
Egyptian  character  is  so  strongly  manifested 
in  the  productions  of  Etrurian  art,  that  the 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
Me  them  for  the  first  time  is  that  they  are 
admitted  to  a  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 

Jnities.  But  this  Egyptian  character  is  not 
onnd  in  all,  and  least  in  those  of  later  times. 
IT  we  have  the  sarcophagus  and  scarabens, 
and  the  images  of  Osiris  and  Horus,  we  hare 
also  the  illustrations  of  Grecian  atory,  and 
the  fables  of  its  mythology ;  we  have  the 
story  of  (Edipns  and  the  sphynx,  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Argananta,  and  many  an 
inscription  in  Grecian  letters  and  language 
bearing  testimony  to  the  country  of  the  art- 
ist. Tbeae  vases  and  works  of  ait  are  pre- 
cisely similar  ia  shape  to  those  which  once 
were  made  at  Corinth,  and  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  were  dag  out  of  the 
sepulchres  by  the  Roman  colonists  establish- 
ed on  its  rums.  These  pieces  of  art  were 
purchased  by  the  curious  in  ancient  Rome 
at  exorbitant  prices,  as  those  of  Taiqninia 
and  Veii  are  by  the  carious  and  wealthy 
of  our  time.  The  date  of  this  great  im- 
provement in  the  arts  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with  the  Roman  monarchy, 
which  was  also  the  most  briliant  period  of 
Etruscan  sway.   Hie  intercourse  of  Etroria 
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with  Greece  was  frequent,  when  wealthy 
citizens  of  the  latter  country,  like  Demers- 
tns,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  took  refuse  there 
when  driven  from  their  own  by  violence, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  matchless  pro- 
ductions of  Grecian  art  served  to  enkindle 
the  zeal  and  to  correct  the  taste  of  their 
artists.  We  meet  several  instances  of  Greek 
artists  having  been  employed  in  Etruria  and 
in  Rome,  and  the  influence  they  exerted 
was  eminently  salutary.  Greece  was  at  this 
time  becoming  a  noble  school  for  the  artisL 
To  Egypt  was  she  also  indebted  for  Ae 
elements  of  her  civilization  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
IlyssuB  and  the  shores  of  the  .£gean  they 
found  a  more  genial  home.  Art  cams  to 
the  shores  of  Greece  arrayed  in  tbe  uncoaik 
habiliments  of  Egyptian  symbolism,  stiff 
and  distorted,  from  the  monstrous  and  ua* 
natural  forms  which  it  had  been  conipelled 
to  assume,  and  chilled  by  its  connection 
with  the  sarcophagus  and  the  tomb ;  but 
the  quick  imsginative  genius  of  the  Greek 
soon  set  the  captive  free.  From  the  gloom 
of  the  temple,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  se- 
pulchre, she  was  led  by  her  votary  abroad 
in  the  bright  gleam  of  the  summer  son,  and 
by  the  brink  of  many  a  crystal  stream  and 
fountain,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  still 
repose  of  many  a  wooded  dale,  and  was  in- 
duced to  shed  her  graces  on  the  light  enjoy- 
ments of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  by  hii 
own  fireside,  and,  in  the  very  seclusion  of 
his  home,  to  become  the  handmaid  of  hit 
happiness  and  refinement.  Art  was  not,H 
in  Egypt,  the  servile  minister  of  a  crushing 
despotism,  or  the  organ  of  a  gloomy  tDpe^ 
stition,  leading,  by  the  majesty  and  power 
of  its  creations,  men's  hearts  and  souls  svrsy 
from  the  best  impulses  of  nature  and  the 
rights  of  social  life.  In  Greece  it  was  sd 
active  and  useful  element  of  society;  andu 
it  was  the  record  and  the  monument,  ao 
was  it  among  the  sources,  of  some  of  its  no- 
blest achievements.  The  humblest  citixes 
could  look  forward  to  the  day  when  bis 
name  too  would  be  inscribed  on  the  chron- 
icles of  his  country,  when  the  memory  of 
his  deeds  would  be  preserved  on  the  csnTsi, 
or  engraved  on  the  marble.  As  he  pasa«d 
along  the  streets,  or  repaired  to  scenes  of 
publio  festivity  or  private  relaxation,  ths 
monuments  ofdeparted  excellence  were  ever 
before  him.  The  image  of  the  patriot  of 
other  times  looked  on  approvingly  from  it* 
pedestal,  and  even  the  lips  which  moved  not 
sent  forth  theirmnte  encouragement.  Tfieiis 
was  a  noiseless  eloquence,  which  supported 
the  sufferer  iu.  bis  country's  cause,  which 
diaconrsed  sweet  masio  to  him  in  tbe  hou 
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«ffai*<larke«t  despondency ;  when  hie  beart 
wu  heaving  within  him  with  the  bitter  feel- 
ing of  ioJQMice,  when  bis  actione  were  mia- 
cDBttnied,  bit  motivea  auepected,  or,  like 
the  virtaoua  Aristides,  he  became  the  injur- 
«d  riclim  of  popular  envy,  the  auBtaiDing; 
iafliwnce  of  art  came  sooihiDgly  over  hi> 
•DnI,  aapporting  him  in  the  bourofhiaad- 
tertily,  cheering  bit  aiDlcing  spirits,  and, 
like  a  herald  from  on  high,  telling  him  of 
otber  times  and  of  other  men  who  would  do 
jaitice  to  bis  character. 

Id  Etrnria  it  would  bare  exercised  the 
Mflie  ioflaence,  and  been  prodyclive  of  the 
ante  results,  had  not  ibe  national  mind  been 
more  skin  to  that  of  Egypt.  We  find  tra- 
ces of  the  same  sereqity  of  thoeght,  of  the 
wne  national  gravity  of  character,  of  the 
nne  gloomy  massiveness — to  use  the  word 
~^r  the  public  taste.  Etruacan  art  aeems 
Krer  to  have  completely  emancipated  ber- 
Kif  from  the  thraldom  of  Egypt,  and,  to  her 
rery  latest  development,  to  bear  the  im- 
preiB  of  her  dependence.  All  her  great 
piblie  works  aeem  to  speak  of  the  aubjec- 
tioD  of  the  maeses  of  the  people,  by  whose 
(oil  they  were  constructed,  and  are  but 
echoes  of  that  sepulchral  voice,  which,  in  a 
tnnder  scale  and  in  louder  accents,  ia  ad- 
utMed  to  as  from  tbe  pyramids  of  Cairo 
ud  the  palaces  of  Carnak. 

If  we  strip  the  Grecian  mythology  of  some 
of  its  moat  fanciful  and  legendary  stories, 
we  ibalt  have  an  idea  of  what  the  Etruscan 
iJTiiities  were  in  times  of  old  ; — we  shall 
Wre  their  gods,  but  under  different  names. 
^0  would  reco^ize  his  old  acquaintances 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Venue,  and  Mercury,  under 
Ae  itrange  Etruscan  names  of  Tina  and 
Tilne,  Toranand  Tarmal  The  latter  name 
ii  evidently  tbe  Hermes  of  tbe  Greeks.  The 
Bgypiiao  mythos  also  was  substantially  the 
■Die,  though  the  names  and  symbolical  rep- 
Kfcntation  of  the  respective  deities  were 
videlf  different ;  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
1^  parent  stock  from  wbieb  tbe  others  were 
derived.  The  religions  rites  and  caremo- 
■iet  of  tbe  Etruscan  worship  are  known  to 
u  tbtongk  the  medium  of  the  Roman  oere- 
■ooial,  ute  latter  having  been  avowedly  ie- 
nved  therefrom,  and  formed  on  the  Etruscan 
Bodel.  The  practice  of  aognry,  or  divin- 
ug  by  the  flight  of  birds,  was  also  Etrus- 
cu.  This  people  were  deeply  imbued  with 
■  feeliag  of  moral  responsibility.  Thepaint- 
ug*  in  the  chambers  of  Tarqninia,  are  cod- 
clntive  evidence  of  their  belief  in  a  judg- 
ment to  come, — and  in  a  future  state  of  re- 
virdi  sod  panishments.  One  painting  rep* 
Kaents  a  procession  of  sools  to  judgment, 
coadoctedbygoodaiidevil  ^eoii.    Some  of 


these  souls  are  light  and  cheerful  i 
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afflicted  with  tbe  apprehension  of  approach- 
ing calamity.  The  tears  are  seen  to  flow 
as  tbe  evil  geniua  brings  to  tbe  mind  the 
torturing  remembraiice  of  the  deeds  done 
in  tbe  flesh.  This  evil  ^genius  is  represent- 
ed with  almost  a  Christian  accuracy  of  out- 
line: the  artist  bss  given  bim,  an  did  proba- 
bly the  general  belief,  a  negro  conflguratioa 
of  countenance,  and  a  more  than  negro  dark- 
ness of  color  i  while  round  bis  temples  is 
coiled  aserpentitbebead  of  which  is  brought 
close  to  the  ear  of  tbe  individual  whom  tbe 
evil  genius  is  addressing.'  Another  evil 
genius,  yet  more  black  and  ugly,  has  his 
eyes  depicted  as  very  coals  of  Are.  They 
are  conoucted  by  a  good  genius,  whose  co- 
lor and  appearance  are  quite  the  opposite  of 
the  others.  These  paintings  are  done  in 
freaco,  and  in  an  excellent  style  of  art :  they 
are  especially  valuable,  as  telling  us  how 
clear  a  conception  this  people  most  hare 
had  of  a  future  judgment.  Tbia  great  frag- 
ment of  the  primitive  tradition  seema  to 
have  been  carefully  preserved  among  tbem. 
A  few,  in  the  pride  of  their  intelligence, 
may  have  disputed  and  denied  its  truth,  aa 
they  subsequently  did  in  Rome;  and  aa 
many,  in  the  pride  of  their  philosophy,  have 
done  at  the  present  day,  mistaking,  for  tbe 
prejudices  of  education,  what  was  but  the 
witneasing  of  the  Divine  voice  within  them ; 
hut  the  great  body  of  the  people  always  re- 
tained some  tense  of  their  future  responsi- 
bility. Wiib  their  incorrect  sense  of  moral 
doty,  it  could  have  bad  but  little  moral  in- 
fluence ;  bat  an  influence  of  some  extent  it 
must  have  bad  and  exercised.  To  tbe  par- 
tial infloence  of  this  belief  are  generally  as- 
cribed those  virtues  of  the  natural  order 
which  distinguished  the  old  Roman  charac- 
ter. Tbey  were  indebted  for  tbem  to  this 
maxim  of  their  religion,  which  in  its  defi- 
nite form  they  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans. But  while  acknowledging  tbe  purity 
of  their  belief  in  this  great  truth,  we  must 
admit,  tluit  they  are  strongly  suspected  of 
mingling  with  tneir  relif^ious  rites,  the  hor- 
rible and  revolting  practice  of  human  aacri- 
flees.  This  abomiuable  rite  was  probably 
introduced  among  tbem  from  their  inter- 
course with  Carthage,  where  it  prevailed  in 
its  foulest  enormity ;  though  it  may  not  im- 
probably be  assigned  to  the  frequency  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
eastern  ceatt  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
tbe  ritet  of  tbe  Canaanite  auperetition  were 
practised,  and  where  every  grove  and  altar 
was  atained  with  the  abominable  crime  of 
Moloch. 
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Tbe  Etruscans  were  wealthy,  and  wealth 
craatei  in  its  Qwoers  many  wania  of  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  be  susceptible. 
Their  remains  disclose  to  us  many  of  the 
eoatrivancea  by  which  a  wealthy  and  a  lux- 
nrious  people  are  wont  to  cratify  their  de- 
■ires  of  amusement  and  relaxation.  They 
were  skilled  in  all  the  well-kaown  games  of 
the  circus.  The  nameroNt  combinatione 
and  Taiielies  of  horse  and  chariot  racing 
were  not  unknown  among  tbem.  One  of 
their  vases  givea  us  a  perfect  racing  sketch. 
We  ace  depicted  thereon — the  race-stand, 
tbe  judges,  the  sporting  gentlemen  of  the 
day,  the  jockeys,  "  et  hoc  genus  on 
if  the  artist  had  taken  for  hie  subject  the 
race-couree  of  Epaom  or  Doncaater.  " 
bunting  was  also  a  faroriie  amusement,  as 
we  may  see  by  another  sketch,  where  sports- 
men are  seen  in  all  the  ardor  of  the  chase 
dogs,  seemingly  in  full  cry,  and  crowds  o 
peasants,  armed  with  axes  and  poles,  hastily 
aeized  on  the  occasion.  They  are  said  to 
hare  had  two  principal  meals  in  the  day, 
and  to  have  admitted  the  fair  sex  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  honors  of  the  dining- 
table.  This  singular  deviation  from  the 
practice  of  antiquity  it  found  only  in  Etru- 
tia  and  Egypt ;  it  is  brought  veryviridly  be- 
fore us  in  one  of  their  paintings,  where  per- 
aons  of  both  eexes  are  at  table  together. 
One  of  the  ladies  is  in  tbe  act  of  breaiiing  an 
egg  i  another  is  eating  some  food,  while  a 
dog  is  looking  up  in  anxious  expectancy  for 
a  portion.  On  these  festive  occasions,  the 
ladies  seem  to  hare  been  fiir  more  attentive 
to  the  quality,  than  the  quantity  of  their  ha- 
biliments;— some  of  them  appear  quite  at 
their  ease,  in  a  coatame  which  would  make 
ladies  of  the  present  time,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  guests 
were  entertained  with  concerts  of  instru- 
mental music.  Tbe  lyre  was  in  much  re- 
quest, as  was  also  an  instrument  hearing  a 
dose  resemblance  to  a  double  flageolet.  To 
the  music  of  those  instruments  a  company 
of  dancers  keep  time  with  their  feet  and 
handv.  Some  of  these  are  represented  in 
most  lively  and  animated  gestnres  ;  but,  we 
regret  to  add,  that  some  of  the  representa- 
tions confirm  the  accounts  which  early  wri- 
ters transmit  to  ua,  coneeming  the  corrup- 
tion and  licentiousness  of  many  of  their  fes- 
tive entertainments.  They  had  also  peri- 
odical assembliea  for  the  arrangement  of 
their  public  business,  as  well  as  K>r  general 
amusement.  One  of  the  moat  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  gathering  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies at  the  temple  of  VoTtumna.  Scenic  re- 
Kreseatations  were  also  in  use,  and  a  singu- 
ir  cQstom  prevailed  among  them  of  penoit- 
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ting  iasolrent  debtora  to  be  puraned  in  tbo 
streets  by  groups  of  children,  with  empty 
purses  in  their  hands,  who  worried  the 
wretched  pauper  by  the  demand  of  money. 
That  they  had  a  written  language  is  eri- 
dent  from  their  numerous  inscriptions,  of 
which  several  may  he  seen  in  Sir  Williata 
Cell's  work  on  the  topography  of  Rorae* 
and  a  few  in  the  volume  of  our  anthoress. 
They  are  read  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but, 
as  we  before  remarked,  are  utterly  unintel- 
ligible, with  the  exception  of  a  few  oft-r^ 
pealed  words, — such  as  the  afiecting  mnA 
almost  Christian  termination  to  ell  their  ' 
monumental  inscriptions,  "Adieu  in  peace," 
or  "  Rest  in  peace."  The  only  other  a|>e- 
cimen  of  their  language  whieh  has  reached 
our  times,  are  those  tables  of  brass  which 
were  dug  up  near  Gubbio,  and  which  are 
thence  called  the  Eugubine  tables ;  hot 
which,  like  their  sepulchral  inscriptiana, 
cannot  be  deciphered.  The  sculptured  ink- 
stand which  was  discovered  at  Agylla  has, 
we  believe,  been  found  of  use,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  power  and  nature  of  tbe  charactera, 
and  in  enabling  them  to  be  copied  in  Romao 
characters,  but  beyond  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  anticipations  of  Mrs.  Gray,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  can  possihlv  be  of  utility. 
What  pretensions  they  haa  to  tbe  possaa- 
01  a  literature  we  cannot  now  aacer- 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  they  have  left 
no  historian  to  record  their  achievements, 
or  to  chronicle  their  deeds,  for  (he  informa. 
tion  of  after  times;  but  it  ia  a  misfortiAie 
which  it  is  now  useless  to  deplore.  They 
have  left  as  much  "engraved  in  the  hard 
rock  with  the  pen  of  iron,"  but  we  need  a 
Dsniel  to  discover  their  import  and  reveal 
)  the  world.  Their  history  has  been  an 
eventful  one  ;  it  has  been  diversified  With 
many  trying  incidents  by  sea  and  bnd. 
How  dinerent  would  have  been  their  fame, 
had  there  been  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer  to  sur- 
round tbera  with  a  halo  of  light,  or  a  Thu- 
cydides  to  consecrate  them  with  the  im- 
mortality of  renius!  The  record  of  the 
marble,  imperishable  as  it  is,  forms  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  andyine  record  of 
a  nation's  literature.  The  sepulchral  eulo- 
gy of  the  Lucuroones,  the  sculptured  obe- 
lisk of  the  Pharaohs,  or  the  myeterioua 
chronicles  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  seen  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  have  not  been  able 
to  preserve  their  names  and  deeds  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  cannot  compete 
with  that  lustre  which  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  impart  to  the  hero  it  embellishes,  in 
the  action  it  records.  Etruscan  literature 
has  left  as  no  trace  of  its  existence.  The 
industry  of  a  few  Roman  writers  attempted 
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to  Mpi^y  this  deSciencjr,  uid  Ibe  ( 
Cliudim  deemed  Etruria  a  tbeme 


>  emperoi 
I  tbeme  not  on- 

Drihy  his  imperial  pen.  But  the  twenty- 
fur  IraolcB  nhicb  were  tbe  fruit  of  bis  U- 
bor,  have  perithed  with  the  exception  ol 
one  lolitarv  fragment,  and  the  writings  of 
lbs  le»B(Kt1e  penmen  hnve  not  been  more 
Hidurin^  than  those  of  their  sorereigD. 
The  stream  of  time  has  washed  over  them 
ill,  snd  with  them  have  disappeared  our 
rsttesi  sources  of  informatioo  as  to  the  ori- 
ghi  and  history  of  tbe  Etraacaoa. 

There  is  a;  point  io  ooaaeotion  with  this 
HibJBct  to  which  our  authoress  has  not  al- 
luded, but  which  is  well  deserving;  of  atten- 
tion. The  CampesDa  in  wbioh  lh«  cities  of 
Etrnria  lay,  and  wnicb  was  once  crowded 
With  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  ia 
nov  rieited  for  some  months  of  the  year  by 
1  pestilential  malaria,  which  is  destructive 
of  human  life,  and  which  makes  even  the 
uiives  desert  it  for  a  season.  The  few 
thepherds,  who  remain  in  charge  of  tbe 
citile,  may  be  known  by  their  wan  and  ema- 
ciated features ;  for  even  thej  are  not  ei- 
enpt  from  its  inflnence.  Yet  was  thii 
cosalry  once  the  abode  of  a  numerous  pop 
nlaiian,  and  covered  with  busy  and  tbicklj 
peopled  cities.  Veii  was  as  lai^  as  Rome, 
tad  the  size  of  Tarquinia  may  to  some  ex* 
tent,  be  inferred  from  the  magnitude  of 
necropolis,  which  is  said  to  contain  no  1i 
ihaatwo  millions  of  sepulchres.  But  there 
canbe  little  doubt  that  the  climate  of  thi 
Cimpagna  is  not  now  the  same  as  it  was  ii 
timesofold.  Had  it  been  then  as  subject  to 
the  malaria  as  it  is  at  present,  tbe  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Ro- 
miD  vvrilers.  Yet,  white  tbey  expressly 
mention  the  nnhealtbiDess  of  particular 
jiiiricts,  they  are  silent  on  that  of  the 
entire  country.  The  virulence  of  the  ma- 
liria,  nay,  its  existence,  arises  from  the  ab- 
■eaceof  moisture,  for  while  the  wet  gronnde 
ire  comparatively  free  from  it,  the  dry  and 
Mdy  downs  are  particalarly  nnbeatthy. 
Not  alone  in  the  CampagnB  di  Roma,  but 
in  every  country  in  Europe  snhject  to  its 
ioflDeDce,  a  wet  summer  is  proved  to  neu- 
'ralize  its  noxious  properties.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  climate  of  Italy,  two  thousand 
years  a^o,  was  more  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet  than  it  is  now.  Tbe  uncleared  forests 
of  Germany,  and  of  Italy  itself,  must  have 
coDiTibolea  powerfully  to  this  efleet,  by 
preventing  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  in  America  at  this  day.  The 
teinpentore  and  the  dryness  of  tbe  atmos- 
pbere  depend  much  less  on  tbe  degree  of 
latitude  than  on  local  peculiarities,  which 
ire  always  liable  to  change.    Many  of  the 
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rivers  of  Europe  which  at  one  time  v^ere 
froaen  every  winter,  are  now  never  closed 
up  for  a  day.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  barbarians  were  wont 
each  winter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  freez- 
ing of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  to  make 
predatory  incursions  on  tbe  northern  pro- 
vinces i — and  Pliny  "ysi  that  the  severity 
of  winter  was  each  in  Borne,  that  the  olive 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 
Nothing  is  more  usual,  at  tbe  present  dnyi 
than  to  see  the  olive  growing  in  the  open 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  But  even  ad* . 
mittiog  it  to  have  been'as  uaheeltby  as  now, 
is  it  oertain  that,  despite  its  un healthiness, 
it  could  not  be  thickly  peopled  1  It  wua 
the  native  soil  of  the  millions  who  dw^lt 
there.  It  was  tbe  air  they  were  from  in- 
fancy accustomed  to  inhale ;  and  from  tbe 
power  of  habit  it  is  likely  that  the  maU- 
ria  would  have  lost  much  of  ita  malignity. 
The  shores  of  Africa  are  unfaeahhy  b^ond 
comparison,  as  are  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  yet  these  are  not  the  leas  thickly 
peopled.  Even  the  collieries  and  maoufac 
tories  of  England  .are  known  to  shorteo 
considerably  tbe  average  duration  of  human 
life,  yet  are  there  thousands  who  are  will* 
ing  to  brave  all  dangers,  and  to  enconnter, 
for  subsistence,  tbe  perils  of  tbe  factory 
and  the  mine.  Feculiaritiee  of  diet  and  of 
dreas,  with  which  we  are  not  nowacquainted^ 
may  have  been  of  use  in  enabling  the  inhab- 
itants to  defy  its  noxious  infinence;  and 
much,  also,  may  have  been  done  hr  Ae 
general  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  tlie 
spread  of  human  dwellings.  Were  itsrieb 
plains  to  be  divided  among  a  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious peasantry,  and  covered  with  crops 
of  golden  grain,  its  eSecIa  on  the  human 
constitution  might  be  very  diSerenl  froa 
that  of  tbe  present  dreary  solitude. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Etrtman  power 
included  nearly  the  entire  of  central  Italy, 
and  extended  from  Naples  to  the  Alps. 
There  was  a  time  too,  though  not  acknow- 
ledged bv  her  chronicles,  when  Rome  iiaelf 
was  numnered  amono;  its  dflpendeiieies.  It 
is  now  the  most  probable  oeiaioo,  that  the 
reigns  of  the  three  later  kinga  was  a  pe> 
riod  of  Etruscan  domination ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  even  these  kings  are,  as  Af  Qtler  sup- 
poses, but  representatives  of  three  Elrascan 
dynasties,  who  succeeded  each  other  in 
regular  order.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  those  great  architectural  works  were 
executed,  whose  magnitude  and  solidity 
have  Bcareely  been  exceeded  by  the  later 
worlu  of  tbe  em|ure.  The  Cloaca  Maxima, 
which  mi^  be  called  tbe  "  Thames  Tunnel" 
of  tbe  aaoitBt  wotH;  lb*  temple  of  Jupi- 
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ter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  the  wallt  of 
Servius,  which  continued  to  be  thfl  walbor 
the  city  for  eight  hnodred  year*,  down  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian;  nil  combine  to  de- 
monstrate  the  power  and  extent  to  which  it 
attaiDed  under  Etruscan  sway.  They  are 
collateral  tcatimony  to  the  certainty  of  that 
evidence  which  their  sepulchral  monuments 
afford.  But  like  every  earthly  institution, 
Eirnria  was  doomed  to  decay.  In  the  ar- 
rangements of  Proridence  it  was  to  give 
way  to  its  more  fortunate  riva).  Its  mari- 
time Btren^h  was  destroyed  by  its  defeat 
at  Cumos ;  its  internal  strength  was  wasted 
away  bv  internal  disunion,  as  welt  aa  by 
outward  hostility.  When  the  Oaula  poured 
forth  from  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
northern  eantona  of  the  Etruscan  confede- 
ration, the  southern  atates  were  aolicited 
for  aid,  bat  the  appeal  wa«  made  in  vain, 
and  one  half  of  Etrtiria  was  forever  blot- 
ted from  the  page  of  history.  The  other 
continued  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  The 
name  of  Porseooa  aloue  atands  out  in  bright 
relief  from  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
bis  people,  and  surroimds  with  a  passing 
glory  the  period  of  their  decline.  The 
cities  of  Veii,  and  Tarquinia,  and  Clusium, 
and  Agylla,  sunk  one  by  one ;  Roman  colo- 
niea  occupied  their  ruina  for  a  time :  some 
preserve  a  sickly  esistence  over  the  graves 
of  the  Larthia  and  the  Lucnmones;  but  the 
sites  of  others  are  no  longer  known.  They 
are  looked  for  in  vain  through  the  dreary 
tolitade  of  the  Campagna,  and  save  the  se- 
palehml  remains  of  their  past  ^restness, 
Tarquinia  is  bnt  a  name,  and  Veil  but  a  re- 
collection o{  the  past. 

We  ba^e  gone  with  Mrs.  Grray  through 
five  hundred  pages  of  a  narrative  eqaally 
instructire  and  interesting,  pleased  with 
her  antiqaartan  zeal,  profiting  by  her  judi- 
cious end  often  profound  observations,  and 
amased  with  the  lighter  incidents  wfaieh  she 
occasionally  relates.  Should  she  venture 
before  tbe  public  again,  we  should  with 
much  pleasure  bail  her  appearance  amongst 
na.  She  is  an  antfaoress  of  mnch  promise, 
and  literatnre  bas  a  claim  on  her  services. 


FOROKT-ME-NOT.    For  1843.    AckennaaD. 
From  His  Ennilnir. 
Mrs.  SiGotrxitET,  an  American  lady,  is  a 
very  graceful  writer  of  verse  in  the  school 
of  Mrs.  Hemans.    She  has  contributed,  to 
^B  now  venerable  anaoal,  some  striking 


and  animated  lines  on  the  Ketarn  ofNapo- 
leon.  In  another  of  her  contrlbutioQ*, 
Victoria  opening  the  Parliament  of  1S4I, 
the  earnest  and  kind-hearted  spirit  will  atsoi 
be  much  admired.  But  there  is  in  this  lat- 
ter poem  an  expression  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Beauty,  raya  Mrt.Sieoumey,speak- 
ing  of  the  '  Scene  of  Pomp," 

Beast]'  l«ot  her  charms. 
For  viihplnm'd  brow^,  tbelsland-peercstes 
Bare  Ikmitlnel  nobly. 

That  the  island-peeresses  of  1841  did  any 
such  thing,  we  will  not  believe,  and  we 
hope  that  no  caustic  commentator  of  19.^1 
will  be  permitted  to  say  so.  To  ns,  Mr«. 
Sigourney's  phrase  is  at  present  qnite  unin- 
tetligible  j  we  will  look  for  its  meaning  in 
the  next  American  Dictionary. 

The  veteran  James  Montgomery  still 
writes  in  the  Forget-JHt-Jiot.  His  lines  oa 
The  Press  are  fall  of  manly  thought  and. 
poetic  fancy. 

.  .  Tliinb  me  noithe  lifelcM  frame 
Whicli  bears  my  boaoraUe  name ; 
Nor  dwell  I  in  ibe  arm,  <rbose  swing 
loielligence  from  blocics  can  wring; 
Nor  in  (be  hand,  wboKe  fingers  fine 
The  cuoniDg  cbanciers  combioei 
Nor  even  tbe  cogilalive  brain, 
Wbase  cells  the  geriQ^  orihoaghi  contain, 
Wbicb  that  qnirk  hand  in  lellera  fots, 
Like  dibbled  wheRi,  In  lineal  rows ; 
And  that  MroDg  arm,  like  aututnii  sbeaves. 
Reaps,  and  binds  up  in  tcaibtFcd  leaves. 
The  har^esi-bome  of  learned  toil 
From  that  dead  Iranie's  irell-cnltared  soil. 
lamnotonenarallorthew; 
They  are  my  typeK  and  imsees, 
The  Inslrumetiin  ffiih  uhicb  I  work; 
la  Ihem  no  secret  vlnoea  Inrk. 

—  I  am  an  omolpment  sool ; 

I  live  and  more  throughom  tbe  whole, 
And  thence  with  freedom  unconfined, 
And  anlversal  as  the  wind, 
Whose  aouTce  and  isftiei  are  nnbnom, 
FeK  in  its  airy  flight  alone, 
AllureRupplyiDg  with  iisbrealb, 
And,  wbco  'lis  gone,  involving  death, 
Iqaiclten  aools  Ihim  Natnre's  sloth. 
Fashion  their foinis,  sustain  tbeirgrowlb, 
And,  when  my  Inflaeoce  rsilt  or  Aies, 
Ustter  may  live,  but  spirit  dies. 

Myselfwiihdrawn  from  mortal  sight, 

I  am  invisible  as  tifrbi — 

Ll|;bi  which,  revealing  all  beside, 

iLicIf  within  ilsell" can  hide: 

The  thioga  of  darkDeex  I  make  bare. 

And,  noffhere  seen,  am  everywhere. 

AU  that  philosophy  baa  sougbt, 

ScieDce discover'd,  genius  wiooght; 

All  that  reflective  memory  stores, 

Or  rich  imagination  poors ; 

All  that  the  wit  of  man  conceives; 

Alltbstbe  wishes,  bopes, believes; 

All  Ihat  be  loves  or  feara,  or  hales ; 

All  that  to  heaven  and  eanh  relates; 

—  These  are  the  le:ssons  Ihat  I  leieh  ' 
By  speaking  silence,  silent  speech. 


1843.] 
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C0R!OIM  DOCUMENT. 

PrDnlbiAttasiinan. 

The  following  curious  document  may  be 
■dded  to  the  series  wbicb  formerly  sppear- 
ed  in  this  Journal.  Mr.  Devon,  to  whom 
we  are  iodebted  for  it,  bas  wtitlen  the  ab- 
bremted  words  at  length,  and  adopted  the 
modern  spelling.  The  passages  la  italics 
■re,  in  the  original,  interlineaiions,  in  the 
bandivriting  of  Crom  we  11,  then  Vicar  General, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Intinutioiu  givtn  by  the  King't  Highnett  «n- 
»iu  trutty  and  wtU-betovtd  StrvoTtt,  Sir 
W».  Sidney,  Kntglu,  Chamberlain  of  the 
HoutehM  of  tht  moittjii'oble  and  Right  Ex- 
cdleat  Prinee  Edward,  Prince  of  fValet, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Earl  Palatine  of  Chea- 
ter, Src.  and  to  Sir  John  Comvallis,  Steward 
to  hit  Grace. 
The  King's  Highness  willeth  that  his  said 
IruBty  and  well-beloved  servants  shall  con- 
ceire  in  their  minds  that  like  as  there  ie 
DolbiDg  in  the  world  so  noble,  just,  and  per- 
fect but  thai  there  is  something  contrary 
Ihit  erermore  envieth  it,  and  procureth  tbe 
deilmction  of  the  same,  insomucb  ss  God 
himieifhath  tbe  devil  repugnant  unto  him, 
Christ  bath  his  antechrist  and  persecutors, 
Md  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  afleT 
Mch  proportion ;  ho  the  Prince's  Grace  for 
all  Dobility  and  innocency,  albeit  be  never 
offended  any  man,  yet  by  all  likelyhood  he 
iscketh  no  envjf  nor  adversaries  against  his 
Gr«e,  who,  either  for  ambition  of  their 
own  promotion  or  otherivise  for  to  fulfil 
their  malicious  perverse  mind,  would  per- 
chance, if  they  saw  opportnnity,  (which 
God  forbid,)  procure  to  bis  Grace  displea- 
■ure.  And  although  bis  excellent,  wise, 
ind  prudent  Majesty  doubteth  not  but  like 
w  God  for  his  consolation  and  comfort,  of 
>U  ibf  whole  realm,  hath  given  the  satd 
rrJDce,  so  of  his  divine  providence  be  will 
in  the  point  of  all  danger  preserve  and  de- 
fenil  him.  Tet,  nevertheless,  all  diligent 
■nd  honest  heed,  caution,  and  foresight 
ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  (as  much  as 
man's  wit  msy)  alt  practices  and  evil  enter- 
prises which  might  be  devised  against  his 
Grace  or  the  danger  of  his  person.  For, 
ihhoDgh  Almighty  God  is  he  that  taketh 
Mre  snd  thought  for  ns,  and  that  he  fur- 
nithetbus  of  all  oBcesaariee,  and  defendeth 
SI  from  all  evil,  yet  this  divine  providence 
will  have  us  to  employ  our  diligence  to  the 
provision  and  defence  of  ourselves,  and  of 
web  as  he  committed  to  our  charge,  as 
though  it  should  not  come  of  him,  and  that 
It  notvriibitanding  we  should  know  that 
withoot  his  helping  hand  our  labor  is  inu- 


tile, soch  is  his  bottomless  divine  provi- 
dence. 

Item,  that  the  King's  Highness  for  the 
special  trust  his  Grace  bath  conceived  of 
his  trusty  servant  Sir  Wm.  Sidney,  Knight, 
hath  constrained  him  to  be  Chamberlain  to 
the  said  Prince's  Grace,  and  hath  committed 
and  appointed  to  him,  as  well  to  have  the 
keeping,  oversight,  care,  and  cure  of  bis 
Ma'ios  and  tbe  whole  realm's  most  precious 
Jewell  the  Prince's  Grace,  and  foresee  that 
all  dangers  and  adversaries  of  mi^icious 
persons  and  casual  harms  (if  any  be),  shall 
be  vigilantly  foreseen  and  avoided,  as  also 
such  good  order  observed  in  his  Graces 
household  as  may  be  to  his  Ha'i**  honor  and 
assared  surely  of  the  Prince's  Grace's  per- 
son, onr  most  noble  and  precious  jewel! : 
for  which  good  order  in  the  taid  Household 
the  said  Sir  John  Cornwall,  being  Steward, 
together  with  Vice  Chamberlain  and  Comp- 
troller ihall  always  join  together. 

Item,  that  for  their  best  information,  and 
for  the  first  part  of  tbeir  instruction,  they 
and  every  of  them  shall  foresee  that  no 
manner  stranger,  nor  other  person  or  per- 
sons, of  what  state,  degree,  dignity,  or  con- 
dition soever  they  be,  except  the  said 
Chamberlain,  Steward,  the  Vice  Chamber- 
lain, Comptroller,  the  Lady  Mistress,  the 
Nurse,  the  Rocker,  and  such  as  be  appointed 
continually  to  be  in  the  Prince's  Grace's 
private  chamber  and  about  his  proper  per- 
son, and  oAicers  in  their  offices,  shall  in  any 
manner  wise  hsve  access  ordinary  to  touch 
his  Grace's  person,  cradle,  or  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  bis  person,  or  have  any 
entry  or  access  into  his  Grace's  privy  cham- 
ber, unless  they  shall  have  a  special  token 
or  commandment  express  from  tbe  King's 
Majesty,  in  the  which  case  they  shall  re- 
gard Ihe  quality  of  the  person,  and  yet,  ne- 
vertheless, to  Buffer  DO  such  person  to  touch 
his  Grace,  bnt  only  kiss  his  hand,  and  yet 
that  no  personage  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight  to  be  admitted  thereunto — and  in 
this  case  the  said  Steward,  Chamberlain, 
Vice  Chamberlain,  and  Comptroller,  or  one 
^f  them  at  the  least  to  be  ever  present,  and 
0  see  a  reverent  assay  taken  in  due  order, 
ere  any  such  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
kiss  bis  Grace  a  band. 

Item,  that  they  shall  at  all  times  cause 
good,  sufficient,  and  large  assayes  of  all 
kinds  of  bread,  meat,  and  drinks,  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter  prepared  for  his  Grace,  and  like- 
wise of  water  and  of  all  other  things  that 
may  touch  bis  person  or  tninistred  to  him 
in  any  wise  duly  to  be  taken.  To  see  his 
Grace's  linen,  rayment,  apparel  whatsoever 
belonging  to  his  person,  to  be  purely  warit- 
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ed,  clean  dried,  kept,  brushed,  and  reserved 
cleanly  by  the  ofScem  end  peraons  appoint- 
ed thereunto,  wiihoat  any  inter medd ling  of 
other  persons  having;  no  office  there,  in  such 
wise  as  no  danger  may  follow  thereof,  and 
bsfore  his  Grace  shall  wear  any  of  the  same, 
assayes  to  be  taken  thereof  as  shall  apper- 
tain, and  that  the  Ckanbtrlain,  Vict  Cham- 
beriain,  or  one  of  them,  shall  be  daily  at  the 
making  ready  of  the  Prince  as  well  at  night  ae 
in  the  morning  to  see  the  atsayes  taken  as  is 
aforesaid. 

Item,  that  whatsoever  new  stufl',  spparel, 
oi  Taymant  shall  be  brought. of  new,  to  and 
for  bia  Grace's  body,  be  it  woollen,  linen, 
siltc,  gold,  or  other  kind  whatsoever,  or  be 
new  washed,  before  his  Grace  shall  wear 
any  of  the  same,  sbali  be  purely  brushad, 
made  clean,  aired  at  the  fire,  and  perfumed 
thoroughly,  so  that  tbe  same  way  his  Grace 
may  hare  no  barm  nor  displeasure,  with  as- 
Bftyet  taken  from  time  to  time  as  the  case 
shall  require,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  thi 
Chanbtriain,  Vice  Chamberlain,  or  one  of 

Item,  that  no  manner  other  persons  or  of- 
ficers in  the  house  shall  have  access  to  the 
said  privy  chamber,  but  only  such  as  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  same,  and  that  other  which 
be  appointed  to  brin^  in  wood,  make  the  fires, 
and  other  offices  there  as  the  pages  of  the 
chamber  incontinent  as  they  shall  have  done 
Ibeir  offices  shall  depart  and  avoid  out  of 
the  same,  till  the  time  tbey  shall  be  oalled 
for  the  doing  of  their  offices  acoin.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  those  pages  diall  not  re- 
sort to  any  infect  or  corrupt  places,  and  that 
also  tbey  shall  be  clean  and  whole  persons, 
without  diseases. 

Item,  for  to  avoid  all  infection  and  danger 
of  pestilence  and  contagious  diseases,  that 
might  chance  or  happen  in  the  Prince's 
hoosshold,  by  often  resorting  of  the  officers 
or  servants  of  the  same  to  London,  or  to 
some  infect  and  contagious  places,  bis  Ma"^° 
said  servants  shall  provide  and  put  such  or- 
der, as  none  of  bia  Grace's  privy  chamber, 
none  of  the  officers  that  have  any  office 
about  his  Grace's  peraon  or  in  bis  house- 
hold shall  resort  to  London  or  to  any  other 
place  during  the  summer  or  contagious 
time ;  and  if  tbey  shall  for  some  necessary 
things  have  license  so  to  do,  yet  neverthe- 
less after  their  return  they  shall  abstain  to 
resort  to  the  Prince's  Grace's  presence,  or 
to  come  near  him  for  so  many  davs  as  by 
the  said  Chamberlain  and  Steward  shall  be 
thought  coovenient ;  andif  by  chance  happen 
to  any  person  to  fall  svddmly  sick,  that  then 
vnthout  tract  ^treat)  or  delay  of  time  to  be  rt- 
mated  out  of  the  Aotue. 


Item,  that  forasmaeh  as  the  officers  and 
other  servants  of  his  Grace  in  the  household, 
as  well  of  kitchen,  butter,  pantry,  ewery, 
wood-yard,  cellar,  lardry,  pultry,  sbalding- 
house,  sawcery,  yomen,  and  grooms  of  the 
ball  have  under  them  as  it  is  mformed  sun- 
dry boys,  pages,  and  servants,  which  with- 
out any  respect  go  to  and  fro,  and  be  not 
ware  of  the  dangers  of  infection,  and  do  of- 
ten times  resort  into  suspect  places.  There- 
fore, the  King's  gracious  pleasure  is,  that 
for  the  consequence  which  may  follow  of 
ihem,  they  shall  be  rvstrained  from  bavii^ 
any  servants,  boy,  or  page,  and  none  to  oe 
admitted  vithin  the  house. 

Item,  that  such  provision  shall  be  taken 
as  no  infm;tion  may  ariAe  from  the  poor 

Eeople,  sore,  needy,  and  sick,  resorliag'  to 
is  Grace's  gate  for  alms,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose there  shall  be  a  place  afar  ofT,  appoint- 
ed a  good  way  from  the  gates  where  the 
said  poor  people -shall  stay  and  tarry  for  the 
alms  to  be  distributed  there  by  the  slmo- 
Dera,  and  after  that  distribution  to  depart 
accordingly;  andif  any  b^ar  shall  prestimt 
to  draw  nearer  the  gates  than  they  he  appoint- 
ed, to  be  grievously  punished  to  the  example  of 
other. 

Item,  thai  the  said  Steward  and  Chamber- 
lain shall  see  eood  order  (o  be  kept  in  that 
household  without  suy  superfluous  charges 
or  waste,  which  is  utterly  to  he  avoided,  so 
that  the  King's  Highness  may  in  all  points 
be  put  at  the  least  charge  that  con  be  for 
that  household,  (so  that,  nevertheless,  the 
same  may  always  be  honorably  kept,  as  ap- 
pertaineth,)  and  that  no  manner  ofpersoni. 
of  what  degree  soever  he  or  they  be,  shall 
have  any  more  servants  allowed  within  the 
Prince's  house  than  to  him  shall  be  limited 
and  appointed  by  a  checker  roll  by  the  King'* 
Ma""  hand  to  "be  signed. 

Item,  that  every  officer  within  the  Princt*s 
household  shall  be  sworn  that  they  shall  not 
serve  the  Prince's  Grace  with  any  manner 
meat,  drink,  fruit,  spice,  or  other  thing,  what- 
soever it  be,  fbr  his  own  person,  but  stith  at 
they  shall  serve,  every  man  in  his  own  ojflce, 
in  his  own  person,  suffering  none  other  to 
meddle  therewith,  and  before  he  or  they  shall 
to  serve  the  Prince,  shall  as  well  themselves 
as  well  as  all  other  coming  and  having  charge 
of  the  sane,  take  and  cause  to.be  taken  lerg* 
assayes  from  time  to  time,  as  the  case  shall 
require,  and  that  the  Chamberlain  for  the  cham- 
ber and  the  Steward  for  the  household  shall 
cause  newly  to  be  sworn,  all  the  Prince's  Mf- 
vants  at  their  first  entry,  of  what  condition, 
degree  or  estate  soever  they  be,  of  the  due  am' 
servation  of  their  offices  Mdyd^fiaas  apper- 
taineth-  '       o 


IStS.]  TOSTMKK,  TOWN  AttS   UTBCaBAlt. 

NOREEN;  OR,  O'DOHOGBDE'S  BRIDE.' 


Pacrrrmocbine  ^irtt!  say, 
Uasi  ihoa  heard  ibe  Sjren't  lay  1 
Cansi  ihon  lell  me,  sportive  »prlle, 
Id  Ibj  wild  and  TBgrant  fligbl 
Over  iDoaDialn,  over  lake, 
Bosky  dell,  and  flow'ry  brake, 
Uasi  ihou  heard  Klllarney'a  quem, 
My  yoDHf ,  my  fair,  my  food  \ore»  1 
Echo!  Echo! 


Hon  ihou  hea 


FoAer  ihan  ihe  lertr's  laie, 
When  ih«  cbaroied  winds  are  mute ; 
Sweeter  than  love's  irhiaperd'd  sighs. 
Or  Ibe  ihooaaod  melodies 
PlMiing  ihToagh  the  hall  of  abelh, 
Wbere  "  ibe  kodI  of  music"  dwells,— 
Sweeler  sings  K (Harney's  queen, 
Myyonng,  my  fair.my  fond  Noieen. 

Echo  I  Echo! 
PMNjmoeklngsplTii!  ny, 
HaM  ibou  heud  ike  (tyren'a  lay  T 

Echo!  Echo  I 


POSTMEN,  TOWH  AND  SUBURBAN. 

From  Die  SpHtalor. 

Xenofsom  haB  p;'eBerved  a  plftUBiblc  af' 
goDieDtor  Socrates  in  support  of  the  vol. 

Erbeliefof  his  day  that  the  future  might 
learned  from  omens — sneezes,  the  flight 
of  birds.  Sec.  There  is  something  very 
pretty  in  the  nay  in  which  the  old  sage  ad- 
Tertstothe  igooTance  of  the  birds  respect- 
ing the  good  or  bad  fortune  they  became, 
io  the  hands  of  a  superior  being,  the  means 
of  heralding.  Postmen  much  resemble 
birds  in  this  respect.  They,  in  their  daily 
circuits,  are  the  messengers  of  good  and 
nil  to  thnusands,  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
contents  of  the  pregnant  miaBtves  ihey  car- 
ry. The  ignorance  of  Athenian  birds  and 
London  postmen  is  their  btiss:  how  sym- 
pathizing and  anxious  they  would  hecome 
if  they  knew  the  nature  and  consequences 
oflhe  tidings  they  were  bringing  I 

Id  this  innocence  of  intention  they  re- 
semble children:  it  never  occurs  to  the 
pUyfal  boy  that  he  must  one  day  become  an 
esiDest  and  responsible  being — that  his 
iimple  presence  is  the  prophecy  of  a  future 

■  Tb«  O'Dont^hoe*  were  (he  liDesI  denceodaats 
of Irisb  princes,  and  lords  ofibe  Lakes.    Their  an- 

ctjLor  it  IS  who,  Id  ihe  popalar  leRends  o(  ihai  icr- 
resTial  paradise  Killamer,  [ssatd  tn  rideoierihe 
sDrface  of  tbe  lower  lake  oa  a  while  bone  every 
Uaj  trornlng. 

tAuihor  or"Kalbleea  Mavoumeeo,"  "Dcrmoi 
Anorr,"  and  Other  popnlsr  sones  in  the  Irish  "Luke 
Behofs." 


man  carrying  in  his  breast  his  own  fate  aad 
the  fate  of  others.  And  the  postman's  life, 
(to  let  drop  tbe  birds  of  omen,  all  dead  and 
buried  long  ago  with  him  who  drank  the 
hemlock,)  at  least  in  town,  has  much  of  the 
child's  about  it.  If  in  the  morning  your 
walk  is  towards  the  city,  yon  meet  them 
packed  in  vans,  which  are  to  deposit  each  at 
the  starting  points  of  bis  daily  roond.— 
They  go  forth  to  theirwork  laughing  and 
light>hearted  as  children  in  a  wagon  to  the 
hay-field.  And  their  wearii).ess  at  night  is 
not  unlike  the  fatigae  of  childhood — sheer 
physical  exhaustion,  the  working  of  the 
mind  has  bad  no  share  in  producmgit.— 
Two  sets  of  vans  do  we  encounter  in  th» 
great  city,  both  the  property  of  her  Majes- 
ty— both  known  to  he  such  by  the  Uoyal 
arras  emblazoned  upon  them.  The  one  is 
sacred  to  the  uses  of  the  gay  scarlet-and- 
gold-liveried  postmen,  the  other  to  the  more 
sombre  candidates  for  tbe  hulks.  Alas,  that 
even  as  bull's-eyes  and  lollipops  tempt 
young  prides  of  their  mothers'  hearts  to  sit), 
BO  the  money  which  people  will  put  into  lei- 
ters,  exposing  postmen  to  temptation,  fre- 
quently makes  on&  or  other  of  them  ex- 
change bis  own  airy  van  for  the  close  tum- 
bril of  the  Police! 

These  are  the  town  postmen.  The  su- 
burban postmaa  is  quite  a  different — a  more 
intellectual  creature ;  and  if  in  eonsequencc 
he  has  more  cares,  aa  all  most  have  whe 
share  the  inheritance  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, so  he  has  higher  and  keener  plea- 
sures than  his  town  compeers.  The  subnr> 
ban  postman — formerly  on  the  Threepenny 
establishment,  now,  we  believe,  incorpora- 
ted into  the  "  General"  service — still  re- 
tains bis  old  uniform :  he  belongs  to  "  the 
Blues."  Hie  color  is  fresh,  for  he  has  te 
take  long  walks  throogh  green  lanes,  or 
t  once  were  green  lanes  and  still  are 
streets.  He  resides  in  some  central 
part  of  his  beat,  and,  except  of  a  bolydafi 
rarelv  ventures  nearer  town  than  the  place 
of  call  where  all  his  brother  postmen  of  the 
same  district  meet  to  deliver  ap  the  letters 
posted  and  to  receive  those  which  they  are 
to  distribute.  The  suburban  poatman  ieia 
general  married :  on  a  fine  day  be  mar  be 
seen  leading  his  little  son  or  daughter  along 
th  him  as  he  goes  his  rounds.  If  not 
married  he  is  an  aspirant  to  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony ;  and  the  lady  of  his  afTcc- 
tions  may  sometimes  be  seen  accompany- 
ing him  in  the  more  rural  and  secluded 
parts  of  his  beat — saving  time,  making 
love  and  transacting  business  at  the  same 
moment.  The  suburban  postman  is  in  a 
manner  connected  with  literature  j  for  aboni 
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Cbristmas  he  supplies  the  families  whose 
letters  he  delivers  with  their  slraaiucks. 
The  connection  is  slight)  but,  cO'Operating 
with  his  rural  haunts,  it  leudaa  dignity,  a  dash 
of  seutimoDt  (o  his  air,  which  is  never  seen 
•boat  the  town  postman.  Last  summer, 
on  a  smooth  firm  pathway  between  embow- 
flrine  bedg^es,  we  sometimes  encauntered 
a  suburban  postman — one  of  those  scholar- 
like figures,  slender,  and  with  more  height 
than  he  can  carry  easily — ehort-sighted,  or 
at  least  wearing  j^lasses ;  asd,  ever  as  he 
paced  along,  a  fair  girl  was  by  his  aide, 
into  whose  ears  his  speeoh  was  voluble.  If 
that  postman  was  not  a  contributor  to  the 
Annuals,  we  know  notbiug  of  the  signs  ex- 
ternal of  a  poet. 
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From  HtckwDod'i  Hapzlaa. 

American  JToUt  for  General  Circulation.   By 

Chakles  Dickens.    In  two  vols,  post  Sro. 

London ;  Chapman  and  Hall,  184*2. 

Week  the  cruel  and  subtle  grimalkin, 

roused  from  her  slumbers  by  some  sudden 

impulse  of  hunger,  meditates  an  expedition 

10  the  regions  which  she  knows  to  be  occu- 

fiied  by  mice,  do  you  think  she  foolishly 
rostrates  her  purpose  by  heralding  her  sp- 
proach,  shoeine  herself,  aa  it  were,  with 
wain nt-she lis,  clattering,  mewing,  spitting, 
and  sputtering  1  Alas,  unhappy  mice  !  no  ; 
bnt  she  glides,  suddenly,  unseen,  and  noise- 
lessly into  your  dusky  territories  \  and  you 
are  not  made  aware  of  the  terrible  visitation 
yon  bare  experienced,  save  by  her  hssty 
departure,  bearing  in  her  ensanguined  jaws 
the  crashed  wiithmg  bodies  of  one  or  two 
of  perbaps  your  best  citizens,  uttering  faint 
ana  dyin^  squeaks.  Now,  to  compare  small 
tfainga  with  great,  (the  former  Grimalkin, 
the  latter  Boz,)  when  we  first  heard  it 
breathed  that  be  was  going  to  America,  we 
thought  within  ourselves  thus : — If  we  had 
the  admirable  talent  for  observation  and 
description,  and  the   great  reputation  (to 

e've  universal  currency  to  onr  "  A*«<*")  of 
IX — a  man  who  has  amused  for  several 
years,  a  greater  number  and  more  varioDs 
classes  of  bis  fellow  creatures,  than  anyone 
we  have  for  some  years  known,  heard,  or 
read  of — and  had  intended  to  break  up  new 
ground  in  America,  we  shonld  have  imi- 
tated the  aforesaid  cat,  in  all  except  her 
bloody  designs  and  doings.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, we  should  have  resolved  to  take — good- 
naturedly — brother  Jonathan  off  bis  guard  j 


and  transmuting  Hr.  Charles  Dickens  into 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  or  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown, 
gone  away  without  allowing  a  hint  of  our 
visit  to  transpire  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  should  thus  have  entered  America,  and 
made  all  our  most  important  observations, 
under  a  strict  mcogaUo.  A  month  before 
quitting  it,  however,  we  might  perhaps  have 
resumed  our  obsrscter  of  "  Charla  Dickem, 
Etqttirt"  and  presenting  the  best  letters  of 
introduction  with  which  we  had  come  pro- 
vided, mixed  in  the  best  society  in  our 
own  proper  person.  Thus  we  should  ha v« 
seen  Jonathan  asleep,  in  dishabille;  and 
alao  wide  awake,  ana  in  his  best  clothes, 
and  his  bast  manners.  And  we  hereby  give 
him  notice  that,  if  ever  we  go  over  the 
water,  this  will  be  the  plan  of  our  prooeed- 
ing ;  and  our  American  friends  will  be  un- 
eonseioua,  while  we  are  doing  it,  that 


Bnt  what  did  our  good  friend  Box  do  1 
Why,  alas!  to  our  inexpressible  concern 
and  vexation,  we  saw  him  formally  an- 
nounce his  intentions  to  the  whole  world) 
months  before  he  set  off;  nor  was  there 
B  newspaper  in  Great  Britain  which  did 
not  contam  paragraphs  Jntimating  the  fact, 
the  time,  and  the  manner  of  this  amusing 
satirist's  departure  for  the  scene  of  his  in- 
teresting observations.  From  that  moment, 
(as  we  then  said  to  those  around  us,)  we 
gave  up  alt  expectation  of  any  such  product 
as  Mr.Dickens's  qualifications  and  opportu- 
nities, prudently  used,  would  have  entitled 
us  to  rely  upon.  He  was  hamstrung  and 
hoodwinked  at  starting;  he  doubtless  un- 
consciously prepared  nimself  for  a  tri- 
umphal progress  through  America — all  hav- 
ing long  before  been  put  on  their  guard, 
and  by  a  thousand  devices  of  courtesy,  hos- 
pitality, and  flattery,  disabling  their  admired 
visitor  from  taking,  or  communicating  to 
his  countrymen,  just  and  true  observations 
on  the  men  and  manners  of  America ;  for 
it  was  to  see  them  ihat  we  supposed  such  a 
man  as  Bos  would  have  gone  ;  and  not  the 
mere  cities,  villages,  railroads,  coaches  and 
steamboats,  or  the  rivers  and  mountains 
and  forests  of  America,  all  of  which  have 
been  repeatedly  scanned,  and  adequately 
described,  by  perhaps  a  hundred  of  bis  pre- 
decessors. MazB  would  not  deserve  hec 
hard-earned  and  long-held  position  in  the 
world  of  letters,  were  she  to  permit  sny 
private  personal  partialities — to  suffer  say 
consideration  to  warp  her  judgment,  or  in- 
duce her  to  withhold  her  reu  sentimeDts 
from  her  readers  on  any  subject  of  general 
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lilanry  iotereat  j  aod  it  is  with  infinite  coa- 
cem  anci  mlaetBuoe,  especially  knowing 
that  oar  judement  also  will  b«  somewhat 
rsgarded  in  America,  that  we  acknowledge 
that  on  apfirehensiona  prove  to  bare  been 
warruited  by  a  perusal  of  tbeie  Tolumes. 
They  contain  many  eridencea  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  unrivalled  powers  of  Boz  ;  iiuite  as 
nwny  evidences  of  his  literary  faalts  and 
imperfections;  and  still  more  of  his  self- 
imiwsed  difficulties  and  disabilities. 

The  saddennesa  and  uairersality  of  the 
popalarity  of  Bsz,  constitute  a  remarkable 
cTeot  in  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 
Who,  or  what  he  was,  or  bad  been;  what  bis 
early  education,  and  habits,  and  society,  no 
one  knew ;  yet  all  of  a  sudden,  he  startcdfrom 
the  crowded  ranka  of  his  eager  competitors 
in  the  race  for  popularity  and  distmction, 
■ad  distanced  them  at  a  bound  unapproach* 
itily.  We  have  watched  bia  proeresa  with 
lively  interest  and  curiosity,  and  with,  we 
trast,  an  anxious  disposition  to  acknow- 
ledge his  undoubted  merits.  When  be  thus 
tsddenlj  burst  on  the  public,  be  could  not 
have  been  more  than  six  or  seven-and- 
twenty ;  yet  he  evinced  the  posseaaion  of 
Kveral  of  the  best  qualities  of  Goldsmttb, 
Smollett,  and  Sterne;  the  same  food  eye 
for  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  the  same  per- 
te^ion  of  broad  and  humorous  capabilities ; 
the  tame  tendemeaa  of  sentiment.  He 
toaehed  efi"  with  ease  and  beauty  the  true 
ehiraeteristics  of  the  lower  orders  of  Eng- 
liih,  particularly  of  metropolitan,  society. 
His  eye  waa  keen  and  clear,  his  heart  full 
of  geoeroDS  feelings.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  born  and  bred  among  the  acenes  he 
delineated  with  such  accuracy  and  sprightH- 
■eu.  His  humoT  long  excelled  bis  pathos ; 
it  was  sly,  cauatic,  spontaneous,  original,  al- 
Mys  wearing  a  gay,  good-humored  ex* 
prtssion,  and  governed  by  an  impulse  of 
evident  love  towards  all  men.  Under  bis 
Hogarth-like  pencil,  a  Cockney  in  all  bis 
law  vsrieties  of  species,  became  the  most 
eatertaining  ereatore  in  the  community ; 
his  language,  his  habits,  his  personal  pecu- 
Ikiritiee,  were  suddenly  introduced  into  the 
dnwing-rooma  of  the  great,  the  haughty, 
the  refined ;  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in 
(he  counties,  lalo  the  littte  garrets  and  fac- 
tories of  the  manufBcturing  towns — in  fact, 
everywhere ;  afibrding  univereal  arouae- 
meat,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  and 
amongst  those  ignorant  even  of  oar  lan- 
paaee :  and  he  it  observed,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
u  all  this  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of 
moral  propriety ;  ao  that  all,  the  young,  thL 
old,  Uie  virgin,  the  youth,  the  high,  the  low, 
mighl  shake  with  innocent  langhter.  Surely 
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in  all  this  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
original  genius.  His  powers  ofpta&os  were 
prominently  developed  not  till  some  time 
afterwards.  The  Quarterly  Rtviao  pro- 
nounced «r  cathedrd,  that  his  forte  lay 
then.  Mr.  Dickens  seemed  so  satisfied  of 
this,  that  bia  writings  thenceforth  assumed 
a  Bomewhst  diflerent  character — pathetic 
loaches  greatly  predomioatiDg  over  the 
humorous.  He  planned,  moreover,  (ob- 
serving bow  firmly  fixed  be  was  in  the 
public  favor,)  far  more  elaborate  and  ambi- 
tious performances  than  any  which  he  bad 
previously  contemplated.  His  series  of 
lisbt  detached  "  Sketches"  of  peraona  and 
places,  gave  way  to  formal  J^'ovelt,  appear- 
ing in  very  copious  monthly  numbers,  for 
twenty  months  running — each  novel  follow- 
ing close  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  with 
a  sort  of  literary  superfoetation.  Shall  we 
acknowledge  our  opinion,  however,  that 
each  one  of  them,  wnicb  contained,  by  the 
way,  variations  and  re-productions  of  his 
original  characters,  waa  inferior  to  ils  pre- 
decessor; and  all  of  them,  trebled,  unecjaal 
in  genius  and  execation  to  the  creations 
wbiuh  originally  delighted  the  public  1  His 
^Sketches,  several  porlione  of  his  ^ Pick' 
wicft,'  and  of  his  *  Oliver  Twiat,'  we  believe 
cannot  be  equalled,  in  their  way,  by  any 
living  writer  j  and  in  producing  them,  Mr. 
Dickens  became  his  own  greatest  rival. 
Quantity,  not  quality,  aeemea  subsequently, 
however,  to  become  bis  object — to  wia 
'^golden  opinions"  of  one  sort,  at  least,  from 
bis  innumerable  and  enthusiastic  admirers. 
He  did  not  give  his  genius  fair  play  ;  be  did 
not  allow  himself  leisure  either  to  contrive 
a  complete  plot,  (essential  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  sterling  and  lasting  novel,)  to  con- 
ceive distinctly  the  incidents  of  which  it 
was  to  be  constructed,  Or  to  sustain,  con- 
sistently, the  characters  by  whom  it  waa  to 
be  worked  out.  What  imagination  could 
stand  such  a  heavy  monthly  drain  1  You 
saw  the  man  of  senius,  indeed,  but  painfuJly 
overwociced  ana  eihaiiated  ;  exhibiting,  in 
his  rapidly  Bucceeding  productions  frequent 
mafiter>Btrokes,but  obDcnred  and  overborne 
by  the  surrounding  hasty  and  unskilful 
daubing.  He  judged  it  necessary,  also,  at 
length,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  action 
according  to  the  growing  exigencies  of  his 
stories,  and  introduced  characters  and 
scenes  taken  from  the  higher  clnaaes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  \trt,  with  due  deference  to  those 
who  may  think  otherwise,  we  consider  that 
he  is  never  successful — that  he  baa  never 
presented  one  eingle  cbaraeler  in  superior 
life,  with  a  lithe  of  the  truth,  force  tad  con- 
sistency, with  which  he  has  delineated  those 
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of  infenoj  life. — We  deprecate  Kgain  fail 
recaiHK  to  kiatory,  ai  in  hia  lust  iioiy,  for 
tbe  substratum  and  material  of  hia  fictiona. 
We  object  to  thi»  in  hitn — «e  object  to  it  in 
tbe  caee  of  all  the  other  writers  of  the  day 
— on  principle,  as  calculated  to  g^ive  tbe 
vast  niasa  of  partially  and  imperfectly  edu- 
cated persons,  wAo  are  in  the  kaMt  of  reading 
mrks  of  Jictim  only,  in  the  present  day, 
most  superficial,  distorted,  and  iDisefawr- 
oasly  erroneous  nolioos  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  recognise  as  a  tnagni- 
6e«nt  exception ;  but  dear  and  delightful, 
yet  yovtl^iU  Boz,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  that  giant 
writer — the  mature  age  at  which  he  had  ar> 
rived  before  he  at  once  enchanted  and  in* 
strueted  the  public  with  the  glorious  and 
immortat  series  of  his  works,  commencing 
with  WavtTlty-~\i\t  prodigious  linowlvdga, 
bis  complete  mastery  of  history  and  all  its 
adjuncts,  bis  universal  reading,  hia  facility  of 
writing — (he  many  years  of  silent  acquisi- 
tion, observation,  and  reflection  be  had 
enjoyed — his  amazing  natoral  powers,  hii 
imagination,  bis  prodigious  memory,  hit 
atrong  and  chastened  taete  and  judgment 
— all  thete  combined  to  make  him  de- 
servedly the  wonder  and  idol  at  once  of  bis 
own  and  all  future  times.  What  may  have 
been  Mr.  Dickens's  early  education,  op' 
portunities,  habiia,  acquirements,  and  so- 
ciety, we  know  not,  nor  ace  we  intrusive  or 
impertinent  enough  to  inquire  into,  or  spe- 
culate upon ;  bat  let  him  bear  in  mind  how 
voung  he  is,  and  how  many  years  he  has 
before  him  to  acquire  and  treasure  up  rich 
and  varied  materials  for  enduring  reputa- 
tion. Let  him  reflect  on  Seneca's  maxim, 
"Non  quam  taulta,  aed  qu&m  inultum  !" 
"  Trees  which  abide  age,"  it  was  beautifuHy 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  we  believe,  "  grow 
slowly  ;  the  gottrd  that  came  up  in  a  day, 
KitAtred  in  a  day." 

Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Dickens,  let  us  advert 
to  one  or  two  other  matters  deserving  to  be 
taken  into  account.  There  can  be  no  doubl 
that,  originally,  and  all  along,  he  has  been 
greatly  indebted  for  his  popularity,  among 
bis  numerous  readers  in  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  to  the  spirited  and  often  admir- 
able illustrations  with  which  all  his  writings 
have  been  accompanied,  by  Cruikshank  and 
others — at  once  rousing  and  sustaining  the 
most  dull  and  torpid  fancy,  giving  form, 
and  substance,  and  corporeal  and  tangible 
shape  and  reality,  to  hia  characters.  They 
have,  however,  had  also  another  effect,  not 
hitherto,  perbaps,  adverted  to  by  either  Mr. 
Dickens  himself,  or  bis  readera.    The  con- 
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staat  presence  of  these  pictorial  iilastra* 
tions  baa  unconsciously  influmced  bit  mt* 
fancy  while  at  work  in  drawing  bis  ideal 
characters ;  which  are  inteaaibly  monlded 
by,  and  aceomraodated  to,  tbe  grotesque, 
quaint,  and  exaggerated  figures  mad  atti- 
tudes of  the  caricaturist's  pencil.  The 
writer's  "  nind't  eye"  becomes  thus  ohedi- 
eat,  insensibly,  to  the  eye  of  his  body ;  and 
the  Tcsolt  is,  a  perpetual  and  uncenscioas 
straining  after  situations  and  attitudea  nbtcb 
will  admit  of  being  similarly  illustrated. 
Thus  the  writer  follows  the  caricaturist,  in« 
stead  of  the  cariacaturist  following  the 
writer;  gad  principal  and  accessory  change 
places. 

Again.  ThenredH  be  baa  attained  for 
"  a  rare  and  bappy  power  of  placing  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  occurrence  in  a  new  Iwht, 
and  detecting  and  bringing  forth  to  view 
some  features  of  interest  from  the  most 
trite  and  common  topics,"  he  is  moat  justly 
entitled  to  ;  hut  it  is  the  credit  wbicb  he 
has  already  ebteined  by,  and  for,  this,  which 
may  be  indicated  as  a  aoarcc  of  danger  to 
him:  for  it  is  celoulaled,  since  he  mvH 
write  so  much,  and  so  frequently,  to  put 
hitn  upon  straining  after,  and  forcing  out, 
these  hidden  qualities  and  effects,  initced 
of^ao  to  speak — allowing  them  to  exude 
l>efore  the  eye  of  a  minute  and  penetratiDg 
observation.  We  could  fill  columna  with 
striking  illu  strut  ions  of  this  remark,  taken 
from  the  volumes  now  before  us,  and  from, 
indeed,  almost  ell  Mr.  Dickens's  other  works. 
What  is  more  naturall  What  requires 
more  watchfulnese  1  From  sneye  settled 
upon  her,  with  a  business-like  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  her  delicate  and 
hidden  charma,  Nature  flies,  alarmed  and 
shocked.  Loolc  at  her,  and  love  her  for 
herself,  originally  and  xolely ;  nnd  treasure 
up  your  impressions  afterwards,  with  anx- 
ious fondnees,  if  yon  like,  and  make  what 
Bse  you  please,  hereafter,  of  the  precious 
results  of  your  observations- 
Yet  once  Bgein.  The  works  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens afford  many  evidences  of  their  writer's 
great  familiarity  with  theatiical  matters  sod 
associations  i  a  dangerous  thing  to  a  young 
writer  on  men  and  mBnnerB,asapt  to  indnce 
a  style  of  writing,  turgid,  factitious,  and 
exaggerated.  It  is  to  look  at  tbe  realititt 
of  life  through  a  glaring,  artificial,  and  vn)- 
garizing  medium.  How  painfully  conBcioni 
of  this  are  most  persons  of  sound  jadg- 
ment  and  cultivated  taste,  immediately  en 
quitting  a  theatre—the  moment  thai  tba 
glitter  and  excitement  of  novelty  and  scenic 
decoration  are  over !  Mr.  Dickens,  we 
hnve  reason  to  believe,  is  a  great  freqaent- 
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er  of  such  scenea ;  and  we  an  nrfl  hi 
ooilor  and  good-nature  will  not  take  eu 
HggesUona  otherwiM  dian  sa  well-meant 
■^  KtU-fovnded.  Now,  however,  to  hia 
boob  oD  America.  What  were  we  war- 
noted  ID  expecting  from  Mr.  Dickena'a  «c- 
eaaot  of  kia  viait  to  that  coontry  1 

To  an  accomplished  and  philoaophical 
obierver,  eapeciailjr  from  EDglaod,  America 
pnteata  fruitful  fielda  of  iDteresting  and 
lostTuctive  reflection  and  speculation;  to 
qrhteh,  however,  we  need  not  more  dlatinct- 
I;  iHode,  aince  we  did  not  desire  or  expect 
from  Boe  any  disaertation  upon  the  political 
iulitutiont  of  America,  or  their  remote  in- 
iaeace  upon  the  habits,  humors,  and  cha- 
ncier of  its  citizens.  We  have  long  had, 
tsd  sre  eonatantly  acquiring,  ample  mate- 
riaji  for  judging  whether  the  men,  or  the 
Institutions,  are  to  be  praiaed  or  blamed  for 
the  state  of  things  at  present  existing  in 
ikat  coaatry.  The  penetrating  intellect  of 
(he  eandid,  but  biassed,  De  Tocquerille, 
litd  the  invaluable  observationa  of  our  ac- 
e«nplished,  experienced,  and  highly  gifted 
eonntryman,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  (the  author  of 
CfTt^  TAoriKon, — whose  work  is  greatly  eu 
psriar,  in  our  opinion,  tu  point  of  aoliditi 
u4  iaterest,  to  that  of  any  other  Engtisl 
vritsr  npon  the  subject — and  others  whose 
names  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. 
We  laid  bare  to  us  the  rerv  nalsatiTO  heart 
of  Aneriea.  We  expected  from  Box  great 
miMRcn/ ;  and  thought  it  not  unhkely 
thst,  before  setting  off  on  hia  trip,  or,  at 
leut,  before  publishing  an  account  of  it,  he 
vtnild  have  read  the  fine  works  of  his  more 
emiiwDt  predecessors,  if  not  to  ffuida  hit 
0biemti<Hia,  at  all  events  to  enable  him  t< 
■>oid  pre-occupied  ground.  An  acute  and 
wKchfu)  obseiTer  of  the  social,  the  acade- 
lucal,  and  literary  characteristics  of  Ame- 
rica, including  such  personal  noticea  of 
Wing  men  as  a  gentleman  might  feel  war- 
ruled  in  giving,  without  any  breach  of  eti- 
qseite  or  abuse  of  confidence,  or  aense  of 
pcnonal  emharrasiment,  cannot  even  now 
Ui  of  producing  a  work  equally  interest- 
iDv  and  valuable  to  Englishmen,  who  have 
■  deep  stake  in  all  that  concerns  their  bre- 
thren in  the  far  West.  We  utterly  dislike 
■nd  despise  all  those  who  would  seek  to  set 
0*  against  Jonathan,  by  dwelling,  as  some 
have  done,  with  rssolnte  ill-natare  on  the 
veik  parts  of  his  character — needlessly 
wounding  hia  vanity,  and  irritating  hia  na- 
lioDal  feelinga.  Jonathan  may  rely  on  it, 
no  Btitiii  heart  beata  which  does  not  de- 
light  to  own  that  he  is  bone  of  oui  hone, 
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and  fleA  of  our  flesh ;  and  were  we  onr- 
selvea  lo  go  over  to  America,  we  feel  sure 
that  we  should  be  greatly  affected,  the  in- 
stant of  Betting  our  foot  en  the  shores  of 
the  vast  Western  Continent,  to  hear  our 
otm  diar  mothtr-tongue  spoken  in  our  ears, 
io  accents  of  kindliness  and  welcome.  The 
Americans  may  say,  that  we  and  our  insti- 
tutions have  our  faults :  we  believe  that 
they  and  theirs  have  very  grave  faults )  but 
we  make  all  such  allowances  for  then  as  a 
kind  experienced  father,  with  wUling  affec- 
tion, makes  for  the  errors  and  imperfectiona 
of  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  aon. 

Alas,  how  very  sad  it  is  to  have  to  own 
the  feelinffB  of  chagrin  and  diaappointment 
with  which  we  hare  risen  from  the  pemsal 
of  these  Tolumes  of  Mr.  Dickens,  an<l  to 
express  onr  fears  that  such  will  b«  the  re- 
sult of  the  pemsal  of  them  by  the  Ameri- 
cans !  We  perceive  in  eveTy  step  he  takes, 
in  whatever  he  says  or  does,  and  all  that 
he  has  written,  the  blighting  effects  of  faia 
original  blunder  in  proclaimmg  before-hand 
his  going  to  America.  Where  are  hia 
sketches  of,  at  all  events,  the  public  charae- 
ters,  and  of  the  pursuit  and  manners  of  the 
great  men  of  America  with  whom  he  mqst 
have  frequently  come  into  close  contsot — ' 
the  statesmen,  the  judges,  the  more  eminent 
member*  of  the  bar,  the  clergymen,  the 
physicians,  the  naval  and  military  men,  ths 
professors  in  the  aniversities — nay,  even 
the  theatrical  men,  but  above  all,  the  authors, 
of  America  %  Jfot  out  /  or  if  any  of  them 
are  mentioned,  it  is  in  only  a  word  or  two 
of  vague  and  spiritless  eulogy  !  Yet  Box— 
a  shrewd,  a  cute,  watchful  observer,  bat 
been  six  months  among  them  all ;  went  to 
the  President's  levees,  to  the  Houses  of  Le- 
gislation dnring  their  sittings,  to  very  many 
eonrls  of  justice)  to  churches  and  chapels, 
to  universities,  and  into  the  best  and  most 
varied  society  of  America.  Why  ia  all 
thisl    And  wAy  did  he  form  the  o 


twice-expressed  determination  to  give  no 
notices  or  sketches  of  individnalsl  And 
if  fae  thought  fit  thus  to  resolve — thns  t» 
exclude  all  possible  topics  of  interest  to  the 
reading  public — why,  with  his  reputation 
and  inflnenee,  did  he  publish  a  hook  on 
America  at  all  1  Would  not  such  a  per- 
formance, ixs  omiitU,  be  indeed  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  character  of  Hamlet  omit- 
ted %  How  many  names  of  eminent  per* 
aons  in  America  occur  to  one's  recoflec* 
tion,  of  whom  peiBonal  sketches  by  so  spi- 
rited and  faithful  a  pencil  as  that  of  Bos, 
would  have  been  dehghtfnl  and  invaluable  I 
Yet  in  bis  pages,  they  alV^  ii.m'^lC 
"Com*  like  sbadowi,  so depaiL'^ 
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His  book  gives  one  an  uaeasT  notioD  of  per- 
t  lo 


petual  and  very  uapleasant 
if  you  had  beea  hurried  along  io  company 
with  a  queea'a  messenger  over  the  greatest 
possible  space  of  ground  ia  the  shortest  pos- 
sible space  of  time — in  every  possible  vari- 
ety of  land  and  water  carriage,  continuallv 
thrown  among  disagreeable  and  vulgar  fel- 
low travellers,  experiencing  all  sorts  of  per- 
sonal inconveniences  and  annoyances ;  dash- 
ing past  cities,  towns,  villages,  hat*,  forests, 
plains,  hills,  rivers,  canals : — surely,  surely, 
dear  Boz,  there  was  no  neceseity  to  give  us 
minate  and  moDotonons  records  of  such 
matters  as  theae,  great  though  we  acknow- 
ledge even  our  interest  in  your  movements. 
Tou  should  have  leA  all  these  to  the  hack 
travellers  and  tourists  who  can  see  and  de- 
scribe nothing  else.  Why,  again,  are  there 
•neb  reiterated,  and  sometimes  most  sick- 
ening details  of  the  inattention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
inferior  Araericans — have  we  not  longBKO 
beard  of  all  them  ad  nautetuit  usque  1  Why 
dwell  so  long  and  painfully  on  the  disgust- 
ing peculiarities  of  your  commercial  and 
BtfaeT  fellow't ravel lers,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  manners  of  the  educated  and  su* 
perior  classes — the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
of  America  %  kie  we  right,  «r  are  we  wrong, 
in  conclu^jng  from  these  volumes,  that  eve* 
TV  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at 
all  timet  and  places — at  meal  times,  in  eve- 
ning society,  in  the  houses  of  legislature — 
in  conrta  of  justice—at  the  President's  lev- 
ees— equally  in  ladies'  as  in  gentlemeu's  so- 
ciety— chews  tobacco,  and — faugh ! — spits 
OQt  his  "  tobacco-tinctured  saliva  X"  A^i  ' 
— we  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to  acco 
pany  Boz  in  his  character  of  inspector  of 
prisons  and  visitor  of  lunatic  asylums ;  to 
discharge  which  melancholy  duties  seems  to 
be  his  first  and  anxious  object  on  arriving  at 
any  new  town.  Bos  is  undoubtedly  alwayi 
eloquent  and  graphic  on  these  occasions— 
often  painfully  so  ;  and  his  sketch  of  the  sys- 
tem of  solitary  confinement  at  Philadelphia, 
is  powerful  and  harrowing.  We  did  nol 
want  the  many  political  or  statistical  details, 
nor  the  minute  descriptions  of  buildings, 
streets,  squares,  villages,  and  towns,  which 
BO  frequently  appear  in  these  volumes.  They 
are  neither  interesting,  valuable,  nor  new; 
we  expected,  at  all  events,  different  topics 
from  Boz.  Whenever  be  descends  from  the 
Btilts  of  political  and  moral  declamation,  and 
walks  quietly  along  on  his  own  ground — the 
delineation  of  manners  and  character,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  cinsses — Boz  is  de- 
lightful and  fresh  as  everj  though  display- 
ing, here  and  thete,  an  evident  anxiety  to 
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make  the  most  of  his  materials.  We  diall 
now,  however,  go  rapidly  over  these  sol- 
umes,  making  such  observations  as  occur  to 

in  passing  along-    Boz  must  bear  with 

when  we  apeak  a  little  unpleasant  troth 

recollecting  that«iMrt  are  the  votinds  of  a 
friend.  Boz  ia  strong  enough  in  his  ovm 
just  consciousness  of  genius,  and  in  bis  es- 
tablished reputation,  to  bear  a  little  roogh 
handling  without  being  either  shaken  or  hart 
by  it. 

First,  as  to  the  title — "  ^werican  JV««i 
for  General  CiraUation  " — we  were  a  little 
uncomfortable  at  the  view  which  our  coun- 
trymen might  take  of  it  j  Jonatban'a  "notes" 

'  is  engagements  in  pecuniary  matters — 
being  latterly,  at  all  events,  in  very  high 
estimation  here  \  and  before  our  mind's  eye 
rose,  in  large  black  letters,  "  BKPuniAnoH  1" 
As  the  Queen,  however — Ood  bless  her,  and 
in  his  own  good  time  send  Jonathan  such 
another ! — may  legitimate  foreign  coin,  and 
make  it  pass  current  here  whenever  she 
pleases,  an  King  Boz,  by  his  fiat,  can  make, 
and  has  made,  even  bts  American  Notes  cir- 
culate very  generally. 

Then  comes  the  "  Dedication  " — and  we 
think  it  calculated,  by  its  air  of  pretension, 
to  lead  the  reader  to  form  expectations  as  to 
the  character  and  object  of  the  work,  which 
will  be  quickly  disappointed. 

Chapter  I.,  contains  the  "Going  Away" 
of  "  Charles  Dickon,  Esquire,  and  Lady," 
which  is  feeble  and  exaggerated  ;  its  detaib 
are  trivial  and  uninteresting,  and  display  > 
highly  Cockneyish  ignorance  of  the  com* 
monest  nautical  matters.  From  the  repeat* 
ed  and  pathetic  leave-takings  between  Box 
and  hb  friends,  and  their  tearful  allusions  to 
the  vast  distance  so  soon  to  separate  them, 
you  might  have  imagined,  that  instead  of  a 
fourteen  day's  passage  in  her  iMajesty's  snug 
and  stout  steam-packet,  Britannia,  the  ad* 
venturous  Boz  was  setting  off,  by  seme  mys- 
terious electro-magnetic  conveyance,  ana 
fifty  years'  voyage  to  one  of  the  fixed  itarsl 
As  soon,  however,  as  Boz  has  got  rid  of  his 
companions,  and  is  fairly  off,  his  peculiar 
talents  are  exhibited  in  describing  "the 
Voyage  Out,"  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the 
two  volumes.  Here  are  fully  exhibited  hii 
minute  observation,  his  facility  of  descrip- 
tive illustration — in  fact,  innumerable  bsp- 
py  touches  of  every  sort.  Here  Boz,  wheth- 
er above  or  below  deck,  by  day  or  by  night, 
whether  well  or  ill,  whether  "sick '  or  gO' 
t'ng  to  be  sick,"  whether  awake  or  aelsepi 
even  whether  comic  or  pathetic,  is  inimiu- 
ble.  Yet  are  there  occasional  sympiomi 
even  here  o[  forcing,  and  a  tone  of  exa^^ 
ration. 
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"  W«  tH  dined  toother  Ibftt  dtj  ;  ind  k  ntber 
fennidtble  pwtjr  we  ware ;  no  fewer  Ui»n  ei^lHy- 
lii  (tTong.  Tbe  Teisel  being  prett;  deep  in  tbe 
nisr,  with  ftll  her  coala  on  Kwrd  and  to  laiDj 
puKUgert,  uid  tbe  weatber  bein;  calm  and  quiet, 
tlwie  wu  but  little  motion;  bo  that,  berore  the 
dinner  wat  balf  over,  even  thoee  pasaengera  wbo 
were  moat  dialruatrul  of  theniselveB  plucked  up 
UDuinglf ;  and  thoaa  who  in  the  Eauraing  bad  re- 
tamed  to  tbe  univeraal  qaeBtion,  ■  Are  you  a  good 
MJlorr  a  rer;  decided  negative,  now  either  par- 
lied  Itie  inqair;,  witb  tbe  evaaive  reply.  'Obi  1 
nppOR  rm.noworaetfaan  any  body  else,' or,  reck- 
leMof  all  tUMal  obligations,  anaweh-ii  boldly, '  Yes;' 
inf  with  some  irritation  too,  as  though  iliey  would 
idd, '  I  ritould  like  to  know  what  you  eee  io  nw, 
m,  panicolarly  to  justify  auapicion  !' . 

■Notwithatandingthis  bi^h  toneofcoangeaiid 
conSdeDcei  I  could  not  but  observe  that  very  Tew 
nmaioed  long  over  their  wioe ;  and  tbat  every 
My  hid  an  anusuat  love  of  tbe  open  air ;  and  that 
tbe  livorite  and  moat  coveted  seats  were  invariably 
iLon  oeareal  to  the  door.  The  tea-lable,  too,  was 
ky  no  meant  as  well  attended  as  tbe  dinner-table ; 
ud  there  was  leas  whisi- playing  than  might  hnve 
Wo  expected.  Still,  with  the  exception  o(  one 
Wj,  who  bad  retired  with  tome  procipiialion  at 
Aaner-timc,  immediately  after  being  assiated  to 
the  finest  cut  ofavery  yellow  boiled  leg  ormuttiiD, 
with  verv  green  capers,  there  were  no  invalids  as 
Tel;  and  walking,  and  smoking,  and  drinking  of 
mody-aod-water,  (but  alwaya  in  tbe  open  air,) 
ifentoo  with  unabated  tpirit,  until  elevtin  o'clock 
w  thereabouti^  when  'turning  in' — no  sailor  of 
Kveoboara'  experience  talks  of  going  to  bed — be- 
awie  the  order  of  the  nighL  The  perpetual  tramp 
tfbMUbeela  on  the  decks  gave  place  to  a  beav; 
■ileiKe,  and  the  wliole  human  freight  was  atownl 
my  below,  excepting  a  very  few  ttragglera  like 
ByNlT,  who  were  probably,  like  me,  ataid  to  go 
there. 

"  To  one  unaccnatomed  to  auch  seenea,  this  it  a 
my  driking  tirao  on  shipboard.  Afterward*,  and 
AcD  its  novelty  bad  long  worn  off,  it  never  ceatcd 
In  txve  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  for  me.  The 
foma  through  which  the  great  black  matt  holds 
iti  direct  and  cortain  course;  the  ruthine  water, 
plunly  beard,  but  dimly  seen ;  the  broad,  whiti , 
^Aening  track  that  follows  in  the  veaael'a  wake; 
Uw  men  on  the  look-out  forward,  who  would  be 
•nicely  visible  against  the  dark  tky,  but  for  their 
■WiDg  out  KNOe  tcore  of  glistening  itara ;  the 
iKlintintn  at  the  whe4l,  with  the  illuuiioated  card 
More  him,  shining,  a  speck  of  light  amidat  the 
■lultieMh  like  aomething  leDliept  and  of  divine 
Utelligei.ce ;  the  melanoTiolv  sighing  of  the  wind 
thrmgh  block,  and  rope,  ana  chain  ;  the  gleaming 
feth  of  Ijght  ftom  every  crevice,  nook,  and  tiny 
piece  of  glasa  ^lout  the  decks,  at  though  tbe  ship 
**ie  filled  with  fire  in  hiding,  ready  to  burti 
thraogh  any  outlet,  wild  with  ilt  resiailest  power 
rf  death  and  ruin.  At  first,  too,  and  even  when 
UK  hour,  and  all  the  objects  it  exalts,  have  come  lo 
I*  fimilrar,  it  Is  difficult,  alone  and  thoughtful,  to 
hold  tbun  lo  their  proper  shapes  and  forms.  They 
***nie  with  the  wandering  fancy;  ataume  the 
wHanee  of  thinga  left  lar  away ;  put  on  the 
T^l^^enwinbered  aspect  of  favorite  p:aceB  dearly 
^*ed;  and  even  pec^ile  them  witb  thadonrs. 
«R«<«i  bouaea,  roomi ;  Ggurea  ao  like  their  taual 
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occupants,  that  they  have  aUrlled  me  by  their 
reality,  which  fu  exceeded,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  all 
power  of  mine  to  conjure  up  the  absent ;  liave, 
many  and  many  a  time,  at  auch  an  hour,  grown 
uuddenly  out  of  objects  with  whose  real  look,  and 
use,  and  purpose,  1  was  at  well  acquainted  as  witb 
my  own  two  hands. 

"My  own  two  hands,  and  feet  likewisr,  being 
vei7  cold,  however,  on  this  particular  occasioo,! 
crept  below  at  midnight.  It  was  nut  exactly  com* 
fortable  below.  It  waa  decidedly  cloae  ;  and  it 
waa  impossible  to  he  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  tliat  exLmordinarj  compound  of  strange  suiella 
which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  on  board  ahip, 
and  which  it  luch  a  subtle  perfume  that  it  seeiwi 
to  enter  at  every  pore  of  (he  akin,  and  whisper  of 
the  bold.  Two  passenger*'  wives  (one  of  thorn 
my  own)  lay  already  in  silent  sgoniea  on  the  tofa ; 
and  one  lady't  maid  (my  lady'iO  was  a  mere  bun. 
die  on  the  floor,  execrating  her  destiny,  and  pound- 
ing her  curl  papers  among  the  stray  boxes.  Every 
thing  sloped  the  wrong  way ;  which  in  itself  waa 
■n  aggravation  scarcely  lo  be  borne.  I  had  left 
tbe  door  open,  a  moment  before,  in  the  bosom  oTa 
gentle  declivity,  and,  when  I  turned  to  shut  it,  it 
was  on  tho  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence.  Now 
every  plank  and  timber  creaked,  at  if  the  ahip 
were  made  of  wicker-work ,  and  now  crackled, 
like  an  enormoiit  fire  of  tbe  driest  possible  twigs. 
There  waanoLhiog for  it butbed;  tol  went  tohed, 

>*  It  was  pretty  much  the  tame  for  the  next  twv 
days,  with  a  tolerably  ftir  wind  and  diy  weather. 
I  read  in  bed  (but  to  this  hour  I  don't  know  what) 
a  good  deal;  and  retted  on  deck  alitJe;  drank 
cold  brandy -and- water  with  an  unsptakable  dis- 
gust, and  ate  hard  biscuit  perteveringly ;  not  itlf 
but  going  to  be. 

"It  is  the  third  nioniing.  I  am  awakened  out 
of  my  eleep  by  a  dismal  shriek  from  my  wife,  who 
demands  to  know  whether  there's  aty  danger.  I 
rouse  myaeir,  and  look  out  of  bed.  The  waier-jug 
is  plunging  and  leaping  like  a  lively  dolphin  ;  aU 
tbe  smaller  article*  are  aBoat,  except  my  shoe*, 
vbich  are  stranded  on  a  carpet-bag,  high  and  dry, 
like  a  coupio  (^  coal. barges.  Suddenly  I  see  them 
spring  inlo  tbe  air,  and  behold  the  lookirig-glass, 
which  is  nailed  to  the  wall,  sticking  ftst  upon  tha 
ceiling.  At  the  aanie  time  the  door  entirely  dis> 
■ppearr,  and  a  new  one  it  opened  in  the  floor. 
Then  I  begin  to  comprehend  that  the  state-tooia 
ia  standing  on  its  head. 

"  Before  it  is  possible  to  make  any  arrangement 
■t  all  compatible  with  this  novel  slate  of  things, 
the  ship  lights.  Scfore  one  can  sty,  'Thank 
heaven !'  she  wrongs  again.  Before  one  can  cry 
she  it  v/mng,  ahe  seems  to  have  started  forward, 
and  lo  be  a  creature  actively  running  of  its  own 
accord,  witb  broken  knees  and  failing  legs,  through 
every  variety  of  hole  and  pitfall,  and  stumbling, 
constantly.  Before  one  con  to  much  as  wondi^r, 
she  takes  a  high  leap  inlo  the  air.  Before  she  bat 
well  done  that,  the  takea  a  deep  dive  into  th>i 
water.  Before  she  has  gained  the  turfnce,  tbe 
throws  a  tummertel.  The  intiant  she  is  on  her 
legs,  the  rushes  backward.  And  so  the  goes  on, 
staggering,  heaving,  wrestling,  leaping,  diving, 
jumping,  pitching,  Uirobbing,  rolling,  and  rocking : 
and  going  through  all  these  movements,  sometimes 
bjr  turns,  and sometimea altogether;  uniilonefeeU 
disposed  to  roar  for  mercy. 
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"  A  Btewai^  pwsM.  'Stewird!'  '8ir1'  'Wlmt 
iflheimttcrt  what  iloyoa  call  tbiil'  'Ratbeit 
bmvv  sea  on,  sir,  ami  a  he<u)<wii]i).' 

"  A  head-wind !  Imagioe  a  human  face  npon 
the  Tend'*  prow,  witli  fifteen  tbonund  SamsonB  Id 
0[ie  bent  upoa  driving  her  bach,  and  hitting  her 
exactly  between  tlie  ejea  whenever  ibe  attcniptii 
to  advance  an  inch.  Imagine  the  iliip  herselli 
with  every  pulse  and  artery  or  ber  Inige  body 
awoln  and  bursting  under  thia  mal-trealment, 
sworn  to  goon  or  die.  Imagine  the  wind  howling, 
the  aea  roaring,  the  rain  Seating ;  all  in  fiiiiouB 
array  against  ber.  Picture  the  (ky  bath  dark  and 
wild,  and  the  clonde,  in  fearful  aympalhy  with  the 
waveti,  making  another  ocean  in  the  air.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  clattering  on  deck  and  down  below ; 
the  tread  of  burned  feet ;  the  lond  hoarae  ahouts 
of  teamen ;  the  gurgling  iu  and  out  of  water 
through  the  acuppera ;  with,  cveiv  now  and  then, 
the  striking  of  a  heavy  sea  upon  the  planka  above. 


January  morning. 

•*  I  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  called  the  do- 
mestic Doiaea  of  the  ship  ;  sucb  as  the  breaking  or 
glass  and  crocbefy,  the  tumbling  down  of  itewarda, 
the  gambols,  overhead,  of  loose  casks  and  truant 
doiena  of  bottled  poncr,  and  the  very  remarkable 
and  far  from  exhilarating  sounds  raised  in  their 
u  by  the  seveniypaiaengers  who 


of  then) ;  Tor  iJthaugh  I  lay  lislentn^  lo  this 
cert  for  three  or  four  days,  I  don't  think  I  heard  it 
fbr  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  term  I  lay  down  again,  excessively 
•ea-eick. 

"  Not  aei-sick,  be  it  understood,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptaiioD  of  the  term  ;  1  wiah  I  had  been ;  but 
in  a  form  which  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  de- 
scribed, though  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  common. 
I  lay  ther^,  all  the  day  long,  quite  coolly  and  con- 
tentedly ;  with  no  eense  of  weariness,  with  no 
desire  to^np,  or  get  better,  or  take  the  air;  wtth 
no  curiosiiy,  or  care,  or  regret,  of  any  sort  or  de- 
gree, laving  that  I  think  I  can  remember,  in  this 
univeraal  indifferencr,  having  a  kind  of  lazy  joy — 
of  fiendish  dclighr,  if  any  tiling  solelhar^c  can  be 
diznified  with  the  title — in  the  fkct  ol  my  wife 
being  too  ill  to  talk  to  me.  Ifl  may  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  niy  state  of  mind  by  aucti  an  example,  I 
thould  say  that  I  was  exactly  in  the  condili<Hi  ol 
the  elder  Mr.  Willet,  afler  the  incuraion  of  the 
riolera  into  his  bar  at  ChigwcII.  Nothing  would 
have  Burpriaed  me.  If,  in  the  momentary  illnmin- 
ation  of  any  ray  onntelliffencathatmay  have  come 
upon  me  in  the  way  of  tnoughts  of  home,  a  poblin , 
postman,  with  a  scarlet  coat  and  hell,  haa  come 
into  that  little  kennel  before  me,  broad  awake  in 
broad  day,  and,  apologizing  for  being  damp  through 
wolktog  fnlhe  sea,  had  banded  mealetter,directed 
to  myself  in  fsmiliar  characters,  I  am  certain  1 
abould  not  have  felt  one  atom  of  aatonirhment ;  I 
should  have  been  perfectly  sal iafied.  If  Neptune 
himaelf  had  walked  in,  with  a  toasted  sharh  on  his 
trident,  I  should  have  looked  upon  the  event  as  one 
of  the  veiy  commonest  every-day  occurrences. 

"Once — once — I  found  myself  on  deck.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  there,  or  what  poeaeaaed  ms  to  go 
there,  but  there  I  was;  and  completely  dressed  too, 
with  a  huge  pea-coat  on,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  such 


as  no  weak  man  in  his  aenaea  coutd  erer  have  got 
into.  I  found  myself  standing,  when  a  glean  of 
■ vpoa  me,  holding  ~ 


htnk  it  was 


tiling.  I  don't  know  what.  I  thtnl 
boatswain :  or  it  may  have  been  the  pump ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  cow.  I  can't  say  how  kniff  I  had  been 
there;  whether  a  day  or  a  minute,  f  recollect  tiv> 
ing  to  think  about  something  (abont  snv  thing  m 
the  whole  wide  world,  I  waa  not  particular,)  wilb- 
otit  the  smallest  effect.  I  could  not  even  make  ant 
which  waa  the  sea  and  w^ich  the  sky ;  for  tbe  bori- 
xoD  seemed  drunk,  and  was  Hying  wildly  about,  ia 
all  directions.  Even  in  that  incapable  state,  hcnr> 
ever,  I  recogniaed  the  lazy  gentleman  Branding 
befbreme:  nauticallycladinasuitof ebaggy bla^ 
with  an  oilskin  hat     Bnt  I  was  too  imMciIei  al- 


After  another  interval  of  total  u 
fbund  he  had  gone,  and  reet^ised  anoiber  fgua 
in  its  place.  It  Beemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate  be- 
fore me,  OB  though  I  saw  it  reflected  in  an  unsteady 
looking-glass;  hut  I  knew  it  fbr  the  captain;  tnd 
such  was  the  cheerful  influence  of  bis  fkce,  that  t 
tried  to  smile ;  yes,  even  then,  I  tried  to  smile.  I 
saw,  by  his  gesture*,  that  he  addressed  me ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  coold  molts  out  that  hs 
remonstrated  against  my  standing  up  to  my  kneel 
in  water,  as  I  was ;  of  course,  1  don't  know  why. 
1  tried  to  thank  hioi,  but  couldn't.  I  could  only 
point  to  my  boora— or  wherever  I  supposed  my  boots 
to  be — and  say,  in  a  plaintive  vmce,  'Cork  «le*^ 
at  the  same  time  endeavoring,  Tarn  told,  to  sit  down 
in  the  pool.  Finding  that  1  was  qaite  imensible, 
and  for  the  time  a  maniac,  be  btnnanely  condorted 

"There  I  remained  ontUIgot  better:  snSbiing, 
whenever  I  was  recommended  to  eat  any  thing,  afl 
amountofanruiBh  only  second  to  that  which  iassid 
to  be  endured  by  the  apparently  drowned,  in  the 
process  ofrestorstion  to  life.  One  gentleman  M 
board  lied  a  letter  of  introduction  tome  fhimana- 
tual  friend  in  London.  He  sent  it  below,  with  his 
card,  on  the  morning  of  (he  bead-wind:  andlwis 
long  troubled  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  up> 
and  well,  and  a  hundred  times  a-day  expecting  nit 
to  call  upoa  him  in  the  saloon.  1  imagined  bim 
one  of  those  cast-iron  images — I  will  not  call  then 
men — who  ask,  with  ted  faces  and  lusty  voices 
what  sea-sickness  means,  and  whether  it  really  ii 
aa  bad  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  Thia  was  very 
lortoring  indeed;  and  1  dun't  think  I  ever  fhh  suck 
perfect  gmtiflcetion  and  gratitude  of  heart  aa  I  did 
when  I  heard  rium  the  ship's  doctor  that  he  bad  been 
obliged  to  put  a  large  mustard-poultice  on  this  very 
gentleman  B  stomach.  I  data  my  recovery  from  the 
receipt  of  that  intelligence-" 

After  encountering  a  somewhat  serioni 
accident,  at  the  close  of  their  voya(;e,owiDK 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot,  and  tbe  stress 
of  weather — all  of  which  is  excellently  well 
told — Boz  lands  at  Boston,  and  soon  Gndi 
the  results  of  his  pTeviously  aunoaoced  tr- 
tivaL 

»  Not  brii^  able.  In  the  absence  of  any  changt 
of  elothei,  togo  to  church  that  day,  wewereeeoi- 
pelted  to  decline  these  kindnesatt,  ooe  aod  aU: 
and  I  waa  loluclantly  obliged  to  forego  tbe  dshgkt 
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tthtuiog  Dr.  Chaenin^,  who  happenful  to  preach 
IbU  morainji  Tor  the  Gnt  time  in  ft  verj  long'  in. 
Urwl." 

D«ar  Box,  we  are  dUposeJ  to  be  very  an- 
gry wiib  yon!  Fancy  him  deliberately  fore- 
^U{  the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  hear- 
log  tbe  tnoBt  distinguished  of  AmeTican 
piGtcberi,  and  expressed  object  of  high  ad- 
miralioB  to  Boi  himself,  becauae  be  liad  not 
t^MUgeof  clolhea!  Why  not  have  gone  as 
havasl  What  ifhe  bad  struck  into  a  corner 
of  the  gallery,  with  a  glazed  cap  and  dam- 
iged  pea>JBcket  \  Wt  would  have  done  so ; 
Ml  Bdz  was  known  to  be  Boz,  and  must 
drtsi  accordingly !  And  now  Dr.  Channing 
iidead!  How  interesting  and  valuable  now 
midd  have  been  such  a  gri^ihic  sketch  as 
Boi  could  hare  given,  of  the  countenance, 
persoD,  carriage,  conversation,  and  mode  of 
ulirery,  of  this  eminent  person  I  Yet  there 
iiDOt  a  word  on  the  subject.  The  univerai* 
tj— tbe  first  American  university  he  saw — 
ii  de^atcbed  in  a  very  few  words  of  vague 
eulogy ;  not  a  word  of  professors,  students, 
H college-life — dress< — buildings — mode  of 
ptDocdure !  Anthors  educated  at  our  own 
uiveriities,  at  all  events,  would  have  seized 
lbs  opportunity  of  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  mode  in  which  Jonathan  manages  mat- 
Mra  at  college;  and  we  are  greatly  disap- 

« Dinted  at  being  left  entirely  in  the  dark. 
i^btt  sort  of  discipline  prevails  1  Have  they 
prirate  tutors  1 — ^lecturers'!  How  are  tbe 
claises  divided  1  How  many  professors  1 
aad  of  what  1  Do  they  or  the  students  wear 
uy  particular  species  of  costumes,  caps,  or 
{owDsl  The  following  disagreeable  allu- 
•ion  to  our  own  universities  (of  which  Boz 
cm  really  know  nothing  perBonally  or  prac- 
tically)is quite  nncalled-for, and  in  very  bad 
tuie: 

"  Whtterer  Ibe  defeeta  of  Amer^an  OBiverKtii.'s 
n^be,  tbe;  dissfminate  no  prejudice*;  roar  no 
1>i(ni;  dig  up  the  buried  twhcA  of  no  old  supt-rftti. 
wot;  never  interpose  betwei'n  the  people  and  tlieir 
inipnireinent ;  exclude  no  msn  because  of  his  roii- 
t''*  opiniani ;  above  all,  in  their  whole  coons  tf 
*^  sai  iattnctien,  rMogniae  a  worl^  and  a 
■wd  OM  too,  lying  b^ond  the  college  waJla." 

We  regret  to  say  that  Boz  takes  many 
opportunities,  in  tbe  sanse  way,  of  making 
pwntaui  disparaging  allusions  to  our  own 
inatitations. 

T»enljr  pages  are  then  devoted  to  an  ao- 
conni  by  Dr.  How  of  a  very  remarkable  oc- 
npsni  of  that  institution — a  little  gil^,  Mind, 
deaf.diMnb,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of 
both  taste  and  smell.  We  shall  never  hear 
pe  nsme  of  Dr.  How  a^in  without  feefing 
pratefol  for  bis  profotrndly  interesting  and 
ortnictive  account  of  his  little  patient,  to- 
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wards  whom  bis  whole  conduct — his  patient 
training  of  the  Imprisoned  soul,  bis  gentle- 
ness, acuteness,  and  sagacity~^is  above  all 
praise.  How  susgesttve  of  metaphysical 
speculation  is  this  powerfully  interesting 
case  I  What  a  trenanre  would  it  have  been 
to  Locke  or  Dugald  Stewart !  But  we  pass 
on,  sincerely  thanking  Mr.  Dickens  for  his 
chougbtfulness  in  allowing  so  competent  a 
person  as  Dr.  How  to  tell  his  tale  in  his  own 
words.  Mr.  Dickens's  own  description  of  the 
little  girl  is  also  beautiful  and  delicate. 

At  Hartford,  Boz  gets  again  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  jail,  and  describes  the  inmates 
of  each.     Yale  College  is  then  mentioned  ; 
only,  however,  to  be  dismissed  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  which  are  devoted  to  an  indica- 
tion of  the  style  of  tbe  buildings.    Here, 
:ain,  was  lost  an  opportnnity  of  giving  ua 
ghly   interesting   information;    for  Yale 
College  is  a  really  distinguished  insiitution, 
id  has  very  eminent  professors.     7hen  we 
ill  rapidly  along  in  a  steam-boat,  catching 
ily  hasty  glimpses  of  what  we  pass — one 
object,  "a  mad-house,  (how  the  lunatics 
Qung  up  their  caps,  and  roared  in  sympathy 
with  the  headlong  engine  and  the  driving 
tide!)"    Once  for  all,  one's  feelings  are 

3aite  oppressed  with  the  perpetual  iniro- 
uctinn  of  these  wretched  topics  of  lunacy 
and  lunatics;  which,  as  in  the  above  in- 
stance, dash  away  all  one's  cheerful oe^ss, 
and  fill  us  with  feelings  and  associations  of 
pain  and  melancholy.  Arrived  at  New  York, 
Boz  gives  some  gay  and  graphic  sketches 
of  its  general  appearance,  and  of  its  cote- 
ries ;  and  presently  betakes  himself — mon 
sua — to  the  lock-ups,  the  prisons,  the  lunatie 
asylums,  and,  at  midnight,  to  those  horrid 
quarters  of  tbe  town  where  tbe  profligacy 
of  tbe  lowest  of  the  low  is  being  carried  on- 
to all  these  scenes,  we  perceive  the  author 
of  Oliver  TWst,  engaged,  as  it  were,  storing 
up  fresh  impressions,  and  images,  and  top- 
ics, for  future  use  ;  but  the  reader  is  apt  to 
turn  aside,  wearily,  and  with  a  si^.  Many 
of  bis  touches  are  equally  painful  and  pow- 
erful. 

On  his  going  to  Philadelphia,  amidst  "a 
playful  and  incessant  shower  of  expectora- 
tion" (!)  Boz  makes  a  new  acquaintance; 
though  slight  and  brief,  we  think  the  follow- 
ing a  specimen  of  Boz's  exqaisite  percep- 
tion of  the  humorous — and  it  is  not  over- 
done: 

■*  I  made  BoqaainttBoe,  mi  this  journey,  with  a 

mild  and  mod«st  young  Qjiaker,  who  opened  the 

discourae  by  informiDg  me,  in  a  grave  whisper,  that 

grandfather  was  the  inventor  of  cold-drawn 

,or-oiL  I  mention  the  circumstance  here,  think. 

ing  it  probable  that  this  is  tbe  first  occasion  on 
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nrbich  the  valuabls  medicine  in  qiieation  was  ever 
Daed  as  a  eanversational  »perient." 

Philadelphia  is  a  "handsome  city, bat  i/u- 
tracnnglg  ttgutar."  Boz  tbiaks  Philadel- 
phian  sociely  "  mare  provincial  than  Boston 
or  New-York  }"  pnJ  "  that  there  is  afloat  in 
the  fair  city  an  assumption  of  tasts  and  crit- 
icism, savoring  rather  of  those  genteel 
discuasions  of  th«  same  themes,  in  connec- 
tion with  ShaJcspeare  and  the  Musical  Glass- 
es, of  which  we  read  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
jidd."  The  remaioder  of  the  chapter  (thirty 
pages)  we  spend  within  the  gloomy  walls  o' 
the  "Penitentiary,"  and  the  petriiyinv  bar 
rors  of  it*  "Silent  System"  described  with 
fearful  force,  and  most  justly  condemned. 

At  Washington,  Boz  comically  figures  as 
a  very  angry  lion,  (and  well  be  may  be,} 
among  the  little  street-urchins.  If  he  be  in 
earoest  here,  these  young  gentlemen  are 
the  most  impudent  varlets  we  erer  saw  oi 
heard  of.  The  general  character  and  unfin- 
ished appearance  of  the  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington, are  thus  humorously  described:  "To 
the  admirers  of  cities,  it  is  a  Barmecide 
Feast ;  a  pleasant  field  for  the  imagination 
to  rove  in ;  a  monumatt  raittd  to  a  deceattd 
pryecl,  vnth  not  even  a  legible  in$cription  to 
record  tit  departed  greatrtets."  His  descrip* 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atires,  then  sitting,  are  very  meagre  and 
unsatisfactoiy  j  and  nothing  can  he  more 
turgid  and  feeble  thaa  the  long  paragraph 
of  declamation  which  follows  them;  most 
irritating  and  ofiensive  intone  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, however  well  founded  in  fact.  Topics 
of  this  sort  should  be  handled  with  great 
delicacy  and  sobriety,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  of  being  beneficial  in  America,  or 
appieciaied  by  persons  of  judgment  here. 
Here  again,  too,  Boz  goes  oat  of  his  way 
to  indulge  in  a  very  foolirh  and  puerile 
sneer  at  our  Houses  ofXiords  and  Commoos. 
Its  tone  is  more  that  of  some  wearied  re- 
porter for  a  radical  newspaper,  than  of  an 
intelligent  and  independent  observer  j  and 
it  affords  a  strong  illustralion  of  a  remark 
we  have  already  made,  on  the  perpetual 
tendency  of  Mr.  Dickens  to  undervalue  and 
abuse  our  best  iDstitutionr.  We  see,  and 
even  say,  this,  with  real  pain,  and  consider 
it  our  duty  to  point  it  out  as  very  reprehen- 
sible. To  proceed,  however  :  boz's  ire  is 
excited  by  seeing,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
the  Post-Office,  all  the  presents  received  by 
American  Ministers  and  Plenipotentiaries 
from  foreign  potentates.  Mav  not  this  cus- 
tom be  supported  by  a  reason  less  discredit- 
able to  the  Americans  than  that  assigned  by 
Boz  1  He  thinks  that  reason  to  be,  their  fool- 
ish fearslest  by  means  of  such  petty  presenta 
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their  representstives  should  be  corrupted! 
May  they  not,  however,  be  only  desiroas, 
with  a  reasonable  pride,  of  preserving  for 
ever,  for  pnblic  exhibition,  these  various 
mementos  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  Slate, 
through  its  organs  and  represeniativesi 
Boz,  by  the  way,  calls  them  "  Ambassa- 
dors," bnt  erroneously ;  for  Chancellor  Kent 
informs  us,  (I  Commentariet,  p.  40,  note, 4th 
edition,)  "that  the  United  States  are nsnat- 
ly  represented  by  ministers,  plenipotentia- 
ries, and  charges  d'affaires,  and  have  never 
sent  a  person  of  the  rank  of  ambassador 
in  the  diplomatic  house."  The  Prince  of 
Orange  once  expressed  to  Mr.  Adams  his 
surprise  that  the  United  States  had  not  pat 
themselves,  in  that  respect,  on  a  level  with 
the  crowned  heads.  The  morning  after 
Boz's  arrival  at  Washington,  be  is  "car- 
ried" (as  he  tells  us,  with  rather  an  amusing 
swell  of  expression,)  "  to  the  President's 
house  by  an  official  gentleman,  who  was  so 
bind  as  lo  charge  hiirudf  mth  every  preienta- 
tion  to  the  President !"  The  President  Ty- 
ler is  very  slightly  noticed.  At  a  levee, 
which  is  fairly  described,  Boz  saw  "bis 
dear  friend  Washington  Irving,"  whom  he 
tnhet  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  high  com- 
pliment. 

Here  ends  Vol.  I.  We  f^el  compelled  to 
say  generally  of  Vol.  II.  that  it  is  lUmoit  to- 
tally destitute  of  interest:  a  record  of  the 
personal  inconveniences^nd  annoyances ei- 
perieuced  by  Boz,  white  pelting  over  the 
country  in  steam-boats,  canal-boats,  rait- 
roads,  and  coacbes,  in  which  a  vast  portion 
of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  passed,  sur- 
rounded by  very  unpleasant  and  unfavora- 
ble specimens  of  American  travellers,  viz., 
the  lower  orders  of  commercial  persons,  and 
of  settlers — almost  always  described  asmost 
ofiensivelyintrusive,  inquisitive,  Tulgar,>Dd 
filthy  in  tneir  persona,  and  most  disgusting 
in  their  habits.  The  reader  will,  we  fear, 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  with 
feelings  of  weariness  and  ennut.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  for  a  brief  account  of  its  conteats. 
After  dropping  a  hint  that  be  travelled  ao- 
compaaiedbya  "faithful  secretary ,"  (i)  Bu 
takes  us  into  a  night  steamer  on  the  Polo- 
mac  river,  where  we  are  kept  for  eight jn- 
ges.  Then  he  travels  by  land  along  a  Vir- 
ginia road,  which,  together  with  the  stage- 
coach and  its  sable  Jehu,  are  described  With 
broad  comic  humor,  but  a  little  slrained. 
Then  Boz  reaches  Virginia,  justly  oppressed 
and  disgusted  at  the  consciousness  of  being 
in  a  slave  country-  He  looks  in  at  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  then  sitting;  and  gocl 
over  a  manufactory  for  tobacco,  (for  chew- 
ing,} worked  entirely  by  slaves,  whom  he  is 
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tllowed  freelf  enongh  to  tie  there  emplo}?- 
tA,  but  not  at  their  mealt.  He  then  harries 
on  10  BBhimorc,  the  appearance  of  which  he 
dismisBEB  in  a  Tew  lines,  but(Ba  usual)  soon 
geli  iato  the  Penitetiliary,  and  describes 
■one  of  its  inmates.  Before  quittioff  Balti- 
nore,  be  "sits  for  two  eveniaga  looking  at 
the  setting  sun,"  which  comes  ont  for  him 
on  tbe  occasion  in  quite  a  new  character, 
m.  tbat  of  a  "plana."  (!)  We  are  not  de- 
Uined  long  at  Harrisburgh.  Boz  makes 
Mine  juM  and  very  touching  observations  on 
the  subject  of  tbe  treaties  entered  into  (some 
of  which  are  here  shown  him)  between  the 
poor  unsophisticated  Indian  chiefs  and  the 
wetltby  over-reaching  white  tradesmen. 

'■  I  was  very  much  interested  in  lookinx  orer  a 
numb^DftNatiei  made  from  time  to  time  with  the 
poor  Imlians,  signed  by  tbe  different  chieA  at  the 
period  of  their  tst)6calion,  sad  presenred  in  the  of- 
fiMofthaSecretaryoftha  Commonwealth.  These 
li^tares,  traced  of  course  by  their  own  handsi 
•n  nogh  dnwings  of  the  creitnres  or  weapons 
Ukt VBie  called  after.  'Ihiis,  tbe  Great  Turtle 
iMi«s  s  crooked  pen-.and.ink  outline  of  s  great  ti:r- 
lle ;  the  Bufialoa ketches  ■  buffalo ;  the  War  Hsteh- 
•tKlsB  rough  iniagii  of  that  weapon  for  bin  mark. 
So  with  the  Arrow,  ibe  Ftsh,  the  Scalp,  tfaeBig  Cs- 
UCsndsHofthera. 

■  [  could  not  but  think — as  I  looked  at  these  fee- 
ble tnd  tremulousproductionsof  hands  which  could 
dnw  the  longest  arrow  to  the  bead  in  a  stout  elk- 
hom  bow,  or  split  a  bead  or  ftather  with  a  riSe-bal) 
—of  Cnbbe's  musings  over  tbe  Parish  Register] 
tai  ihs  irregular  scratches  made  with  a  pen,  bj 
ram  who  woald  plnug-h  a  lengthy  furrow  straight 
fmn  end  lo  end.  Nor  conid  1  help  bestowing  ma- 
17  sorrowful  thoaghts  upon  the  simple  warriors 
'boss  baads  and  l^rta  were  set  there,  in  all  truth 
iMl  bonesty;  and  who  only  learned  in  course  of 
time  fh)m  white  men  how  to  break  their  ftiib,  and 
qaibble  out  of  forms  and  bonds.  I  wondered,  tooi 
Inwnnny  times  the  credulous  Big  Turtle,  or  trust' 
mg  Little  Hatchet,  had  put  hla  mark  to  treaties 
vhich  were  hlsely  reed  to  him  ;  and  had  signed 
■wsTi  he  knew  not  what,  ontil  it  went  and  r-ast  him 
Inee  upon  the  new  possessors  of  the  land,  a  sav- 


Then  we  malce  a  long  and  dreary  passage 
in  B  canal-boat,  whose  domestic  economy, 
pstsengers  and  passages,  are  described  at 
great  length.     He  uses  here  a  favorite  com- 

Kiison  in  speaking  of  Bteam-hoat  beds  which 
nisiakes  for  *'  long  tiers  of  hanging  book- 

SWOM." 

Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  detail) 
of  this  truly  miserable  possage.  There  is 
one  capital  sketch,  however,  to  enliven  the 
dreariness — the  settler  "from  the  brown 
forests  of  the  Mississippi."  Prom  Pitts- 
bs^,  "the  Birmingham  of  England,"  Boz 
hastens,  after  a  three  days'  stay,  to  Cinoin* 
Mti,  in  a  "  western  steam-boat ;"  this,  again, 
being  detoribed  at  great  length,  bat  better 


than  the  one  preceding,  as  its  subject  la  also 
much  superior,  in  respect  of  the  various  in- 
teresling  objects  it  presents.  Boz  does  not 
particularly  excel  in  descriptions  of  scene- 
ry ;  but  some  of  his  sketches  are  very  pretty, 
and  a  few  beautiful.  In  noticing  this  pert  of 
his  book,  we  may  observe,  that  he  falls  here, 
and  in  many  other  places,  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  describe  events  in  the  present 
tense  and  first  person — abruptly  passing  into 
it,  moreover,  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
narrative  in  the  past  tense.  Successfully  to 
imitate  tbe  illuslrioas  ancient  original,  ia 
this  mode  of  narrating  past  transactions,  so 
as  to  place  the  reader  really  in  tbe  midst  of 
them,  requires  rare  powers,  and  even  theee 
very  sparingly  exercised.  That  great  aiastcr. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  disdained  all  such  artifi- 
ces; yet  see  how  you  are  bounding  along, 
panting  and  breathless,  with  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  he  lays  before  you  1  To  re- 
turn, however.  Some  humble  and  indigent 
settlers,  quitting  the  boat  and  set  ashore  in 
the  desolate  regions  to  which  they  have  be- 
taken themselves,  are  described  by  Boz  with 
great  feeling  and  beauty.  Poor  soula !  he 
makes  oar  hearts  ache  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  tke  best  passages  in  the 
book!-— 

'•F^ve  men,  as  many  women,  and  a  little  girl. 
All  their  worldly  goods  are  a  bsEi  a  large  chest,  sud 
an  old  chair:  one  old,  high-backed,  raeh-bottomed 
chair:  a  solitary  settler  in  itself.  They  are  rowed 
ashore  in  tbe  boat,  while  tbe  vessel  standi  a  littla 
off  awaiting  its  return,  the  water  being  shallow. 
They  are  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank,  on  the 
sumiiiit  of  which  are  a  few  log  cabins,  attainable 
only  by  a  long  winding  path.  It  is  growing  dusk ; 
'lut  the  sun  is  very  red,  and  shines  in  tbe  water  and 

>n  some  of  tbe  tree-tma  like  fire. 
Tbe  mon  get  out  of  the  boat  first :  help  oat  the 

roinen  ;  take  out  the  bag.  the  chest,  the  chair ;  bid 
the  rowers  '  good-b^e ;'  and  shove  the  boat  off  for 
them.  At  iSe  first  plash  of  the  oars  in  the  water, 
the  oldest  woman  of  the  partv  siti  down  in  tbe  old 
chair,  close  to  the  water's  eoge,  without  speaking 
a  word.  None  of  the  others  ait  down,  though  the 
cheat  is  large  enough  for  many  seaia.  They  aU 
Bland  where  they  landed,  as  if  stricken  into  stoiw; 
and  look  after  the  boat.  So  they  remain  quite  still 
and  silent ;  the  old  woman  and  her  old  chair,  in  tbe 
centre ;  the  bag  and  cheat  upon  the  eliore,  without 


any  body  heeding  them :  all  eyes  fixed  upon 
boat.  It  cornea  alongside,  ia  made  fast,  the  men 
jump  on  board,  the  engine  is  pot  in  motion,  and  we 
go  boaraely  on  a^n.  There  they  stand  yet,  with- 
ont  the  motion  ofa  hand,  t  can  see  them,  tbrot^h 
my  glass,  when,  in  the  distance  and  increasing 
darkness,  thev  are  mere  specks  to  the  eye  :  linger- 
ing  there  still :  the  old  woman  in  the  old  chair,  and 
allthe  rest  about  her :  not  stirring  ia  tbe  least  de- 
gree.   And  thus  I  slowly  lose  tliem-" 

Cincinnati  is  soon  dismissed.    B02  wit- 
nesses 8  tempennca  procesaion  here.    We 
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catch  a  glimpae  of  a  couit  of  juatice,  trying 
a  nuiunce  cause  : — 

*■  There  were  not  many  apectaton ;  and  the 
neasea,  counHel,  and  jury  fijimed  a  family  drek, 
tuffiderdlyjocoK  and  tnug." 

Ezcellent  I  Pushing  on,  in  another  ateam* 
er,  to  Louiarille,  Boz  haa  a  god-send,  in  the 
abape  of  one  "  Piuhlynn"  a  chief  of  the 
"  Choctaa  tribe  of  Indiana,  who  amt  in  Au 
card  to  Boi  " — and,  being  adniitted,  nncon- 
scioDsly  sat  for  a  full-length  sketch.  On  his 
way  to  Portland,  Boz  has  a  capital  sketch 
of  a  magistrate's  office : — 

"  On  our  wav  Ic  Portland,  we  passed  a  '  Mas- 
iatrnte's  office,' nhich  amuaed  me  ok  looking  far 
more  like  a  dnme  school  than  any  police  eeiab- 
lishment:  for  this  aivful  inslitution  was  nothing 
but  a  Utile  lazy,  good-for-nothing  front  parlor, 
open  to  the  street;  wherein  two  or  three  ngures 
(I  pretume  the  maglBtraie  wad  his  mynoidoDs) 
were  basking  in  ihe  suashine,  the  very  efflgiea 
~'  tnjjooT  and  repoae.    It  was  a  perfect  picture 


of  Justice 
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comfortably  with  her  legs  upon  the  table. 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  two  pigs  ; 
which,  if  seriously  told  as  a  fact,  ia  one  of 
tiie  drollest  realities  we  ever  met  with. 

The  "  famous  Mississippi"  riTer  ought 
(Boz  et  omnibus  aliis  tetlantibua)  to  be  ra- 
ther called  "the  infamous  Misussippi." 
Boi  is  particularly  furious  against  it ;  ex- 
bauatinK  npon  it  his  voeabulary  of  execra- 
tion. Mr.  Hamilton,  howerer,  forms  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  its  merits — at  all  events, 
of  its  scenery  i  of  which  he  gives  a  most 
striking  ana  picturesque  description.  A 
young  mother,  returning  with  eager  pride 
and  fondness  to  ber  husband,  accompanied 
by  her  infant,  which  ha  has  not  yet  seen, 

fives  Box  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  both 
is  peculiar  excellences  and  faults  j  the  lat- 
ter being  (in  this  instance)  an  over-anxious 
Btraiiuog  after  effect — a  sort  of  business- 
fike  daLarmination  to  make  the  most  of  a 
bsdcily  occurring  incident.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  it. — Box  undertakea  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Looking-^aaa  Prairiei.  His  ac- 
count of  them  is  not  very  interesting ;  but 
they  "  disappointed"  Boz,  who  is  therefore 
excused.  Here  is  a  ipecimeB  of  an  Amei- 
caabigb-rood  I— 

"Our  way  lies  though  a  beautiful  country, 
richly  cultivated,  and  luxuriant  in  its  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest  Sometimes  we  pass  a 
field  where  the  strong  bristling  stalks  of  Indian 
corn  look  like  a  crop  of  walidng-sticks,  and  some- 
tioies  an  eocloaure  where  the  green  wheat  is 
springing  up  among  a  labyrinth  of  stumps;  the 
prhniiive  worm  fence  is  universal,  and  an  ugly 
thing  it  is;  but  the  farms  are  neatly  kept,  aad 
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save  tor  these  diSerences,  one  mlj^t  be  travel- 
liog Just  now  in  Kent. 

"  We  often  stop  to  water  at  a  road-side  ion, 
which  is  always  dull  and  silent.  The  coach- 
man dismounts  and  fills  his  bucket,  and  holds  it 
to  the  horses'  heads.  There  is  scarcely  ever 
any  one  to  help  hiro;  there  ate  seldom  any 
loungers  etaodioK  round,  and  never  any  stablfr- 
company  with  jokes  to  crack.  Sometimes,  whra 
we  have  changed  our  team,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  starting  again,  arising  out  of  the  prevalent 
mode  of  breaking  a  young  horse ;  which  is  to 
natch  him,  harness  him  ajrninst  his  will,  and  put 
hiffi  in  a  stage  coach  without  further  notice; 
but  we  get  on  somehow  or  other,  after  a  great 
aiany  kicks  and  a  violent  struggle ;  and  jog  on 
as  before  again. 

''  OccaBionally  when  we  slop  to  change,  some 
two  or  three  half-drunken  loafers  will  come  loit- 
ering out  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or 
will  be  seen  kicking  their  heels  in  rocking  chairs, 
or  lounging  on  the  window  sill,  or  silting  on  a 
rail  within  the  cdonnade  :  they  have  not  cAen 
any  thing  to  say  though,  either  to  us  or  to  each 
other,  but  «it  there  idly  staring  at  the  coach  and 
horses.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  is  usoally  among 
them,  and  seems,  of  all  the  party,  to  be  the  least 
connected  with  the  basiness  of  the  houses  In- 
deed, he  is  with  reference  to  the  tavern,  what 
the  driver  is  in  relation  to  the  coacb  and  pas- 
sengers: whatever  happens  in  his  s[riiere  or  ac- 
tion, he  is  quite  indifferent,  and  perfectly  essy 
in  his  mind." 

While  lying  in  bed,  in  the  steaonboat, in 
paasinr  from  Sanduaby  to  Buffalo,  Boz  nn- 
avoid^y  overhears  ft  felloi^tnvellar  thus 
addressing  his  wife:— 

First  of  all  T  heard  him  say;  and  the  most 
crous  part  of  the  basiness  was,  that  ha  said 
it  in  my  very  ear,  and  could  not  have  coimnoB)- 
cnted  more  directly  with  me  if  ha  hod  leaned 
upon  my  shoulder  and  whispered  me  :  '  Boz  ia 
on  board  still,  my  dear.'  Alter  a  ooBsiderahle 
pause,  he  added  complatningly,  'Boz  keeps  him- 
self very  close:'  which  was  true  enough,  fori 
was  not  very  well,  and  was  lying  down  with  a 
book.  I  thought  he  had  done  with  me  aAer 
tbis,  but  I  was  deceived;  for  a  long  interval 
having  elapsed,  during  which  I  imagme  him  to 
have  Seen  turning  resdessly  from  side  to  side, 
and  trying  to  go  to  sleep;  ha  broke  out  again 
nith,  'I  suppose  that  Boz  will  be  writing  a  bodi 
bye  and  bye,  and  putting  all  our  names  in  it  I* 
at  which  imaginary  consequence  of  being  on 
board  a  boat  with  Boz,  he  groaned,  and  beeame 
silent" 

This  waa  on  his  way  to  view  that  grand 
object  of  attraction  to  (raveilera  in  AinisTica 
—the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Shall  we  own  that 
we  trembled  at  accompanying  Boz  to  Nil- 
agara  1  Not  that  we  doubted  his  ability 
to  appreciate  that  stapendona  Bi»ne ;  bat 
kiKiwing  how  be  must  have  beea  awars  c^ 
having  set  every  one  on  tiptoe  to  read  Au 
description  of  Niagara,  and  how  natnrsllf 
anxious  he  would  be  to  fulfil  expectaliMi 
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we  huei  tW  b«  would,  n  it  were,  6ag, 
ind  work  himttlfttp  to  the  proper  pilch — 
wotild  make  desperate  eiertioni  to  do  jua- 
liee  to  his  aubject,  and  ahow  the  public 
what  lurprising  reflections  Niagara  can 
M^geat  to  a  msD  of  genius.  How  many  at 
Inst,  of  hii  predeeesaora,  have  doBe  the 
nme — have  gone  awelling  like  little  fri^, 
lad  bant  at  the  base  of  Niapira  ! 

As  for  onraetves,  we  have  read  all  that 
hat  been  written  on  the  subject,  by  those 
Ttom  whom  (whether  Americana,  or  Eng- 
liih,  or  other  visitors  to  America)  we  had 
■  tight  to  expect  the  best  thinga;  and  we 
hsve  also  conversed  with  severaT  each.  We 
bars  besides,  to  our  sorrow,  read  many 
"Descriptions"  and  "Sketches"  of  Niagara, 
vhich  exhibited  in  truth  only  the  spasms  of 
veakQCEs  in  their  inflated  writers.  W^e 
bare  ourselves  an  intense  desire  to  visit  the 
Fills  i  but  we  much  fear  that — if  we  mtul 
leeds  write — we  also  should,  in  our  tnm, 
ibire  the  fate  of  the  aforesaid  frogs,  ond 
Irave  our  liltls  body  to  bleach  amid»l 
ilieiripray!  To  be  serious — we  would 
tot  give  a  fig  for  our  own  impressions,  or 
Nbsequent  descriptions  of  Niagara,  unless 
iliey  were  the  aatural  and  spontaneous 
Kulli  of  our  observatioD,  and  not  the  forc- 
ed product  of  one  who  had  gone  with  a 
pte-deiermination  to  publish  an  account  of 
them.  Fancy,  indeed,  a  mere  book-maker 
utptaiag  JViagara! 

or  the  many  descriptiona  which  we 
hare  seen  of  this  magnificent  and  stupen- 
iloai  object,  which  Mr.  Staart  compares  to 
"■  great  deep  oeesn  thrown  over  a  preci- 
pice 160  feet  high,"  we  ihink  that  the  best, 
in  point  of  minute  and  distinct  informal ' 
*>  to  iti  physical  characteristicB,  and 
the  imngaa  and  reflectiona  which  it  is 
uliied  to  suggest  to  a  person  of  superior 
4nliGcation,  are  those  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
:  Howiion,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall.  The  first, 
I  in  hit  Travdi  through  the    Unittd  StaUt ; 

Ilht  second,  in  his  Skttchea  of  Upper  Canada 
[U  1622)  i  the  third,  in  his  Traods  in 
^»mca  (1829).  Each  of  these  is  a  disci- 
plined observer,  whom  it  is  delighifnl  to 
BKompsny.  Tlieir  descriptions  are  in  the 
■irhett  degree  graphic,  vivid,  distinct,  and 
*fcr;  BO  competent  reader  will  fail  to  pi 
fiiw  them  without  profound  and  thrillin^ 
'Aitctest.  You  do  not  see  one  single  glimpse 
Bn  iheiQ  of  the  writer,  who  completely  oc- 
tuples  your  expanding  imagination  with  the 
tteneodoua  ohjeet  which  had  overpowered 
aitoTB.  By  anch  men,  Niagara  is  looked 
V.  with  worthy  ayes.  Their  accounti  all 
EOBent  in  filling  the  mind  with  images  of 
"rful  graBdenr,  of  a  ion  of  terrible  beauty, 
Vtti.I.No.It  25 
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ofstopendous  and  irresistible  power.  There 
seems  nothing  like  it  upon  the  earth,  and 
i]uires  first-rate  powers  to  speak  of 
it,  after  having  witnessed  it,  without  ex- 
travagance and  bombast.  How  finely  doea 
Mr.  Duncan  prepare  the  mind  for  the  great 
scene,  by  quietly  pointing  oat  to  yon  what 
makes  you  gradually  draw  in  your  breath 
and  hold  back — we  mean  the  smooth  silent 
surface  of  confluent  waters,  flowing  irresis- 
tibly onwards  to  the  dread  verge ! 

The  rapi.lity  of  the  stream  soon  increases  so 
coneiderabfy,  that  vessels  cannot  wilh  safety 
venture  roriber.  The  chan^  becomes  very 
BOOH  obvioua  on  the  surface  ofthe  water.  Nei- 
ther waves,  however,  no-  any  violent  agitation 

'  lible  for  some  time :  yon  see  only 

'  The  lomfnl'B  nxwUuiHi  in  II  duh  Imtaw.' 

Dimples  aad  indented  lines,  with  here  and  there 
B  liiiie  eddying  whirl,  ran  along  near  the  shore, 
betokening  at  once  the  depth  orihe  channel,  the 
vast  body  of  water,  and  the  accelerated  impetm 
wilh  wiiiuti  it  hurries  along.  Every  straw,  also, 
that  floats  past,  though  molionless  upon  the  ha* 
soni  ol'  the  river,  and  undisturbed  by  »  single 
ripple,  id  the  index  of  an  irreaiBtible  influence 
wnioh  sweeps  to  one  common  issue  all  within  ila 
g;rdBp.  Goat  Island,  the  lowest  of  all,  now  ap- 
pears, inserted  like  a  wedge  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  By  it  the  river  is  divided  into  two  cur- 
rents, which  issue  into  two  greet  Falls :  and  the 
nearer  chnnnel  shelves  down  into  a  deep  and 
Pocky  declivity,  over  which  an  extenaive  rapid 
ibaniH  and  ruHhes  with  prodigious  fury.  Before 
reaching  the  Island,  the  traveller  remarks  at  a 
iliBtancc  the  agitated  billows,  thea  tbe  white- 
created  brenkera,  and  at  length  he  has  a  AiU 
of  the  rap^d,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  the 
immediate  and  most  appropriaie  pcclude  to  the 
Great  Fall.*' 

Would  that  our  space  adoMtted  of  oai 
iriving  the  description  whicb  ensues,  of  the 
FalU.     One  little  touch,  however,  wa  miMt 

t  omit. — "  The  craggy  end  of  Goat  Island 

more  precipitous  and  grand.  A  bald 
eagle  was  perched  upon  its  very  edge,  and 
close  by  the  side  of  the  Fall,  and  waved  ftt 
pinions  in  safety  over  the  profound  abyas." 
Oh,  fortunate  incident,  and  hew  finely  taken 
advantage  ofl  The  following  brief  and 
matter- of- (act  comparison,  by  an  American 
miaister,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
gives,  nevertheless,  "  aa  simple  and  intelli- 
gible a  descriptloD  as  a  mere  verbal  pictnre 
of  the  spectacle  can  be."  "  Imagine  tha 
Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wrathfuUy  down  n 
sleep  descent,  than  leaping  foaming  over  a 
perpendicular  rock  175  feet  high,  and  then 
flowing  away  in  the  aemblance  of  milk  from 
a  vast  bnsin  of  emerald!" 

Mr.  Howiaon  gives  the  following  atrik. 
ing  account  of  the  scenes  which  must  be 
passed  to  leach  the  bottoa  of  the  Falls :— 
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"A  high  but  Blopioff  bank  extenda  from  Ici 
base  to  the  edge  of  tbe  river ;  aod  on  the  buiu- 
init  of  this,  there  ia  a  narrow  slippery  paih,  cov- 
ered with  an^lar  fragfineiitB  oT  rock,  which 
leads  to  ihe  Graal  Fall.  The  impendinff  diffs, 
hung  with  a  prolbsioa  of  trees  and  hnishwood, 
ererarch  ibi*  rood,  and  teem  to  vibrate  with  the 
thunder  of  tbe  efttaraet  In  aome  places,  they 
riae  abniptlj  tolhebei^ht  of  ahDndredfeetand 
displaj'  upon  their  Burfacea,  foaail  theUa,  and  tbe 
oiganic  remains  oTaformer  world,  thus  sublime- 
1;^ leading  Ihe  mind  to  contemplate  the  convul- 
sions which  nature  has  nndergone  since  the 
Creation.  AilhetravelleradvaneeB,he  iafriffht- 
fully  stunned  by  tbe  aiipaUing  noise;  dou^  of 

from  the  cariiiee  ol  the  rocks,  and  the  Bcream  of 
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eagles,  soaring  amon^  the  whirlwinds  of  eddying 
vapor  which  obscure  the  gulf  of  the  cataract,  at 
intervals  announce  that  the  raging  waters  have 
hurled  some  bewildered  animal  over  the  preci- 
pice. AfW  Krambling  in  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  obstruct  his  way,  the  traveller  gains 
the  bottom  ol  the  Fait,  where  the  soul  can  be 
raseeptibte  only  of  one  emoiion — that  of  uucon- 
tndlaMe  terror." 

Now,  however,  for  Soz  at  J'Tiagara. 

"It  was  not  until  I  came  on  Table-rock' 
and  looked — Great  Heaven  I  oa  what  a  fall  of 
bright  green  water ! — that  it  came  upon 
its  full  might  and  majesty, 

"  Thenj  when  I  fell  hnui  near  In  rny  Creator  I 
vat  atandtng  [.'] — the jlr*(  tffect,  and  the  enduring 
one — instant  and  lasting — of  the  tremendous 
■pectacle.  was  Peaob.  [!]  Peact  o/'  mini  {.']— 
tnmjwV^y  [.'] — rdlm  ncoUections  nf  the  dtad— 
gnat  thoughli  rf  eternal  reit  and  happiTtai — tio- 
tking  <f  gloom  or  terror.  Niagara  wna  at  once 
■tatnped  on  my  heart  an  image  of  Beauty,  to 
lemam  there,  changeleta  and  indelible,  unta  iii 
pulses  cease  to  beaL" 

Box  is  a  man  of  unqneitionablc  genius , 
bnt  thia  (and  there  ia  more  like  it)  is  <|uite 
unworthy  of  bin ;  it  is  wretchedi  in  most 
wrionaly  questionable  taste,  and  gives  an 
utterly  improbable  and  inconceivable  ac- 
eeant  of  the  real  statr  of  his  feelings  at  the 
time — nnless,  indeed,  bis  mind  is  very  oddly 
constituted.  Many  observationa  occur  to 
as  on  tbe  foregoing  paragraph  j  bat  we  real- 
ly love  Boz,  and  shall  nt«tain  from  them. 

Bos  is  greatly  outdooe  in  what  he  has 
anitten  about  Niagara,  by  tbe  following  eto. 

Jaenl,  albeit  a  Uith  inflated,  passage  from 
[r.  Hamilton,  which  we  give  to  enable  tbe 
reader  to  compare  the  two  men ;  and  be- 
canse  we  suspect  fioi  had  read  it,  and  un- 
consciously adopted  its  tone. 

"In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  standing  on 
tbe  very  brink  of  this  tremendous,  yet  most 
'  beautiful  cataract 

"  The  spot  from  whidi  I  first  beheld  it  was  tbe 
Table>rack,  and  of  the  efiect  produced  by  the 
overwhelming  sublimity  of  Ihe  spe^ode,  "  ■'- 


not  possible  lo  embody  in  words  any  adequate 
descrtption.  The  spectator  at  first  feeh  a*  if 
~'~':ken  with  catalepsy.  Hia  blood  ceases  to 
',  or  rather  is  sent  back  in  overpowering  pre*- 
..  .ion  the  heart.  He  gasp*, 'like  a  drowning 
man,'  to  catch  a  rnouthful  of  breath.  'AH  ele- 
ments of  soul  and  sense'  are  absorbed  in  the 
magnitude  aod  glory  of  ooe  single  objecL  The 
past  and  future  are  obliterated,  and  he  stands 
mute  and  powerlees,  in  the  presence  of  that  seeaa 
of  awful  splendor  on  which  his  gaae  is  riveted. 

'  In  atlempiina  to  convey  to  those  who  have 
er  visited  the  Falls,  any  notion  of  the  impres- 

j  which  Ihey  produce,  1  believe  it  is  iroposd- 
ble  to  escape  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  The 
penalty  is  one  which  I  am  prepared  lo  pay.  Bnl 
the  objects  presented  by  Niagara  are  undoubted* 
ly  among  those  which  exercise  a  permanent  in- 
ffuence  on  the  imagination  of  the  spectator — tbe 
hour — the  minute — when  his  eye  first  rested  on 
the  Great  Horse-shoe  Fall,  is  an  epoch  in  the 
life  of  any  man.  He  gazes  on  a  BC«ne  of  splen- 
dor and  sublimity  far  greater  than  the  unaided 
rancyorpoet  or  painter  ever  pictured.  He  hu 
received  an  impression  which  time  cannot  dimt- 
■  ih,  and  death  only  can  efiHce.    The  results  of 


time,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  influence 
the  whole  tissue  of  his  moral  being." 

After  lingering  about  Niagara  for  tet 
days,  in  a  sort  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  Bet 
takes  leave  of  it  in  the  following  passage, 
containing  a  bold  and  striking  image,  but 
somewhat  startling  to  our  gtolegical  no- 
tions. 

"But  always  does  the  mighty  stream  appear 
to  die  as  it  comes  down,  and  always  from  its 
unfalhoiaed  grave  artsea  that  tremendous  ghost 
of  spray  and  mist  which  ia  never  laid  ;  which  has 
haunted  this  place  with  the  same  dread  solemtiity 
since  darkness  brooded  on  the  deep,  and  that 
first  flood  before  the  deluge — light — came  rush- 
ing on  Creation  at  the  Word  orCod." 

Does  Boz,  then,  really  imagine  this  wa- 
terfall to  have  stood  here  since  the  Crss- 
tion — in  "  this  place  7"  Does  he  make  no 
allowaDce  for  iMor  and  tear  (!)  daniig  neu. 
ly  six  thousand  years  %  Those  who  hare 
resided  at  tbe  spot  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
tell  VB  tbat  the  falls  have  receded  forty  or 
Sfty  yards  during  that  time.  Dr.  Dwight 
saya  they  have  receded  a  hundred  yards  in 
that  time.  Whoever,  indeed,  observes  snd 
considers  the  atructure  of  the  land  between 
the  two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  belwees 
which  the  present  site  of  tbe  Falls  is  equi- 
distant, will  be  satisfied  of  the  great  reces- 
sion of  the  Falls.  Lake  Erie  Is  3Si  feet 
higher  than  Lake  Ontario^  and,  to  make 
the  descent,  tbe  land  does  not  slope  gtadn- 
ally  to  the  southward,  bat  airetehes  ia 
broad  plains,  and  descends  by  precipieas. 
The  last  and  principal  of  these  abrupt  d^ 
clirities,  is  at  JAWWon,  eight  milea  fren 
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the  cattrMt;  and  at  fkt»  place  (not  *'thi$ 
^jce"  apobeD  of  hy  Box)  must  hBTc  been 
wtiit  we  rosy  take  aa  the  origina]  aite  of 
(be  cataract ;  but  bow  long  ago  the  rirer  be- 
gin to  cat  tbia  raat  cbaam,  and  how  long  it 
vill  lake  to  extend  it  to  Lake  Erie,  who  cati 
tetll  Dr.  Owigfat  eonaidera  that,  taking  the 
iKnge  at  a  hundred  yarda  in  thirty  yeara, 
tbe  dtgne  of  recession  wonld  be  more  than 
nScienl  to  have  proceeded  the  whole  dia- 
(iDCe  from  Queeaston,  line*  tht  Dtluge, 
trta  Rbonld  we  compute  according  to  the 
eommooly  received  chronology.  The  pro- 
c«n,  be  adds,  would  be,  however,  of  oourae 
f»  from  uniform-  In  aeasons  marked  by 
poA  and  aodden  ohangea  of  temperature, 
the  decompositioo  of  the  rock  would  be 
tiiora  rapid  and  extenatre.  Physical  cir* 
cDmitances  may  hare  at  teaat  eo-operated 
in  forming  the  channel ;  and  the  m&as  of 
limeitone  to  be  worked  through,  may  be 
nppoied  to  diminish  in  depth  towarda  the 
Itrmination  of  the  ridge.  Whether,  how- 
erer  (as  justly  obserred  by  Mr.  Conder), 
"the  procees  haa  been  suddenly,  or  more 
01  las*  ffradaally  eOecled,  this  at  least  may 
be  considered  to  be  ascertained — that  the 
ol^ectiooa  urged  againsLthe  truth  of  the  Mo- 
me  aceoant  ofthe  Creation,  founded  on  the 
mnnber  of  years  which  must  have  elapsed 
lines  the  Falls  commeoced  their  retroces- 
tion,  are  utterly  gratuitous,  and  not  leas 
nnphilosophical  than  irreligions."  We  do 
not,  of  eoarae,  intend  to  enter  into  the  cnlcu- 
Istions  aod  specolations  of  Mr.  Lyell  with 
reference  to  Niagara  and  the  confirmation 
wbieh  be  considers  it  to  afibrd  his  geotogi- 
ul  theory  aa  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  His 
nicaluiona  fwe  speak  from  recollection) 
fotinded  on  the  geological  enmination  of 
tbe  locality  in  question,  are  to  this  ef- 
feet— that  at  the  rale  of  abont  forty  yards 
iit  ifty  years  (or  fifty  yards  in  forty  years), 
it  would  require  a  period  of  10,000  yeara 
for  the  Falla  to  have  receded  from  Lewia- 
ton  to  their  preaent  site — viz.  a  space  of 
eight  milea ;  and  30,000  yeara  to  reach 
UkeGrie — viz.  twenty-fire  miles.  Wbethei 
BTnot  the  premises  IVom  which  these  conolu- 
■ioM  with  their  somewhat  startling  conse- 
qoenees  are  drawn  be  correct,  it  is  no  part  of 
ont  present  duty  to  inquire.  We  may  add, 
tbii  he  shows  from  tbe  present  shallowneas 
<if  Lake  Erie,  and  tbe  prohabie  immense  io- 
terral  of  time  reqnirea  for  the  recession  of 
the  Falls  to  that  Lake,  that  there  is  no 
poDitd  to  apprehend  the  frightful  and  deso- 
nticg  effects  which  bare  been  anticipated 
from  *Dch  an  event.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr .  Dwight's  Travdt  in  Jftw  England  and 
Jf»  rerfc  (v6l.  IT.  p.  92),  for  an  aevonnt 
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of  the  probable  final  consequences  of  tbe 
recession  of  the  Palla, 

Box's  account  of  Canada  is  not  very  in- 
teresting. At  Toronto  he  lakes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making'  an  uncalled-for  and  irrita- 
ting political  allueion : — In  apeaking  of  an 
election,  at  which  the  successful  candidates 
were  fired  at,  and  their  coachman  nearly 
killed,  from  a  window  where  a  certain  flag 
waving,  Boz  observes,  "  Of  all  the  cof- 
in  the  rainbow,  there  is  but  one  which 
could  be  so  employed:  [viz.,  sheltering  a 
murderer  in  the  commission,  and  from  the 
consequences,  of  hie  crime,}  I  need  not  say, 
ikiUfiag  was  Orange."  What,  Boz!  And 
has  not  the  TaicotoR  sheltered  every  spe- 
ciea  of  crime  that  can  be  committed  by  man  1 
To  proceed,  however:  Boz  stayed  there  but 
a  short  time,  and,  after  having  been  moat 
hospitably  entertained,  returned  to  America; 
on  bis  way  to  New  York  going  in  qoeat  of 
the  grotesque,  to  the  Shaker  Village.  He 
is  refused  admission,  as  all  strangers  here 
are,  to  their  religioua  services,  on  the  ground 
of  tbe  insult  and  interruption  they  have  ex- 
perienced from  viaitors.  Mr.  Hamilton  waa, 
however,  more  fortonate  in  1830,  and  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  them,  and  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  witnessed  in  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Then  comeschapterviii. — "The Passage 
Home,"  which  is  described  with  liveliness 
and  spirit:  Boz  being  installed  preaident  of 
a  daily-tilting  jovial  "associanon"  below 
the  mast.  Iheir  pnssage  is  diversified  by 
no  such  stirring  incidents  aa  bad  attended 
their  passage  out.  His  account  of  the  hun- 
dred emigrants  returning  home  in  the  saute 
ship,  disconsolate  and  utterly  ruined,  is 
painfully  interesting  and  instructive.  Boz 
concludes  his  travels  with  the  following 
cheerful  notice  of  the  journey  by  railroa^ 
from  Liverpool  to  London ; — ' 

"  The  country  by  the  railroad  seemed,  a*  we 
rattled  through  it,  like  a  luxoriant  garden.  The 
beauty  of  the  fields,  (so  small  they  looked  I)  the 
hedge-rowH,  ajid  the  ireee;  the  pretty  cottages, 
the  beds  of  flowers,  the  old  chnrch-yards,  (he  an- 
tique houses,  and  every  well-known  object;  the 
exquisite  delights  of  that  one  joomey,  crowdrog 
in  theshortcompaBBof  a  summer's  day  the  joT  of 
many  years,  ana  winding  up  with  Home  ana  all 
that  makes  It  dear:  no  tongue  can  tell,  or  pen  cf 
mine  describe." 

There  are  two  tupplemenfary  chaptert : — 
The  first  is  "  On  Slavery,"  and,  though  eOD- 
tainirtg  one  or  two  passagea  of  justly  indig- 
nant eloquence,  ia  deficient  in  aobriety,  and 
communicatea  notfaii^  new  on  the  execra- 
ble rice  of  alavery.  Inta  the  other  and  last 
chapter,  "Conclndin;  Remarks,"  are  oom- 
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pretsed  Box's  notions  "  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  American  people,  and  of  iheir 
Mcial  system,  as  presentea  to  &  stranger's 
eye."  We  fear  his  reflecting  readers,  both 
here  and  in  America,  will  consider  this 
chapter  as  very  anperficial  andunutiefacio- 
ry ;  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  iticlina- 
lion  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  subjecl. 

Tbns  ends  Mr.  Dickens's  book  on  Ameri- 
ca j  and  it  i>  so  very  flimsy  a  performance — 
we  muit  speak  the  disagreeable  and  painful 
truth — that  nothing  but  our  strong  feelings 
of  kindliness  and  respect  for  a  gentleman  of 
his  unqnesti enable  talents,  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  amnsement  which  his  better  and 
earlier  works  haie  afforded  us,  could  have 
induced  us  to  bestow  the  pains  which  were 
requisite  to  present  so  full  anaceuuntof  it 
as  that  whicn  we  have  above  given  our  rea- 
defs.  Let  the  eagerest  adiDirera  of  these, 
turn  again  to  his  very  injudicious  "  Dedica- 
tion," and  they  will  feel  how  unwarranted  ii 
is  by  the  substance  and  body  of  the  work ; 
— if,  indeed,  any  substance,  if  any  body,  it 
has.  Can  it  stand,  for  one  moment,  a  com- 
parison with  Captain  Marrvat's  book,  t 
those  of  Mrs.  Trollope  or  it'anny  Kembli  . 
faulty  in  many  respects  as  are  the  latter  two 
in  point  of  taste  and  execution  1  Mr.  Dick- 
ens should  have  either  written  no  account 
at  all  of  his  visit  to  America,  or  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent one.  His  work  will  surprise  and  dis- 
appoint his  readers  both  there  and  here. 

He  may  not,  peihans,  have  wished  or  in- 
tended it,  but  his  book  is  calculated  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  most  unfavoF' 
able  impression  of  American  character,  ha' 
bits,  and  manners  ;  for  the  occasional  eulo- 
gistic pasaageswhich  are  to  be  found  thrown 
in,  here  and  there,  are  excessively  vagu< 
and  forced,  undiscriminating  and  unsatii 
factory.  The  truth  ia,  that  Mr.  Dicken? 
was  kept  in  auchn  continual  fever  of  hutry 
and  excitement,  during  hia  whole  stay  in 
Atmriea,  as  incapacitated  him,  even  if  able 
or  disposed  so  to  do,  from  ever  looking  be- 
neath the  surface  of  things  and  persons 
around  him.  We  fear  that  the  ethereal  es- 
sence of  character  has  wholly  escaped  him. 
He  allowed  himself  no  leisure  for  accurate 
■nd  discriminating  ohserration  and  reflec- 
tion. We  do  not  say  that  he  received  great- 
er honor  in  America  than  he  was  entitled 
to  from  his  distinction  in  the  world  of  Ii 
tors;  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  in 
iheae  volumes  of  the  usual  and  natural  ef- 
fect of  such  extraordinary  popularity  on 
even  the  strongest  minds:  namely,  an  un- 
conscionsly  overweening  estimate  of  the 
importance  attached  to  his  own  movements, 
and  his  own  views  and  opiniona.  Many  anf- 


ntly  egotistic  and  DTBcnlar  passages 
will  occur  to  the  reader,  in  support  of  this 
bservation  :  we  have  cited  one  or  two  of 
them.  It  is  sgain  very  obvious  that  Mr, 
Dickens,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  if  it 
please  him,  is  a  man  of  very  'liberal' 
Dions  in  politics.  We  are  as  strong  To- 
I  aa  he  is  a  Whig  or  Radical:  but  we 
earnestly  advise  hira  not  to  alienate  ftom 
himself  the  afi*ectionB  of  his  readers,  b^  in- 
dulging, in  such  ivorks  ss  bis,  in  pohiiad 
allusions  and  dogmas.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  he  has  read  or  thonght  sufficiently 
ig  and  deeply  on  such  matters,  to  enable 
n  to  offer  confident  opinions  on  them.  Ia 
I  own  peculiar  line,  he  is  original,  admira- 
ble, and  unrivalled — and  that  line,  too, is  one 
which  lies  level  with  the  taste  of  th*  »iUiM 
of  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opinioai. 
We  ofl'er  this  hint  in  unaflected  friendship 
end  anxiety  for  bis  continued  success.  Ws 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  bim  beyond 
having  once  seen  him  at  dinner ;  when  we 
were  so  much  pleased  with  his  manly  sad 
unaflected  conduct  and  demeanor,  that  we 
felt  a  disposition  to  read  what  he  wrote 
(viih  much  greater  favor  than  ever.  He 
must,  however,  take  far  more  time,  and  be- 
stow far  more  care,  in  hia  fntare  writings, 
than  he  has  hitherto  done.  The  present 
work  is  written  in  a  very  careless,  slipshod 
style.  The  perpetual  introduction,  for 
instance,  and  not  cwly  ia  this  but  his 
other  works,  of  the  expressions— "fiirfa'l" 
"  tioulin'l,"  "  i/on'l"  even  when  writing  in 
a  grave  strain,  is  annoying  as  an  eyesore- 
They  are  mere  vulgar  (5>ckney  colloqui- 
alisms ;  and  the  reader  will  see  instances  of 
them  (a  few  out  of  very  many  in  these  vol- 
umes) at  pages  7,  9,  15,  25,  28,  29t  30. 
Many  minor  hlemisbea  of  style,  such  as— 
"  muftfo/ friend"  (p.  31,  vol.  i.),  for  "co«- 
Bion  friend," — and  sentences  concluded  with 
the  word  "though"  might  be  pointed oot 
were  it  worth  while.  We  would  beg  to  re- 
commend to  Mr.  Dickens's  Bttentiveperotsl 
(if  he  be  not  already  familiar  with  it),  before 
commencing  his  next  publication,  the  essay 
"On  Simplicity  and  Refinement  in  Writ- 
ing" of  that  great  master,  Hume ;  in  the 
opening  of  which  there  are  a  few  sentencss 
which  Mr.  Dickens,  if  we  mistake  noU  will 
feel  specially  applicable  to  himself-  If  be 
will,  after  reading  it,  turn  to  pages  t,  %  ^ 
7,  12,  19,  2*,  25,  30,  31,  146,  173,  184, 
187,  280,  (we  could  have  cited  at  ttati  s 
hundred  others,)  he  will  find  instances  of 
such  strained,  and  whimsical,  and  far-fetch- 
ed images  and  comparisons,  as  very  great- 
ly impair  the  character  aitd  general  efiect  of 
his  ooDiposition.  Though  the  etenial  reoor- 
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rcDce  of  such  compariiona  ai  that  of  b  bed 
on  ihipboard  to  "  a  Bnrgical  piaster  apread 
on  moat  inacceiaibte  thtlf"  (1)  p.  1 ;  and 
of  taeh  itIastralioDs  as  "portmanteaus  no 
mora  capable  of  being  got  \a  at  tbe  door, 
dunagirafft  could  be  persuaded  or  forced 
aio  a  finer-pot"  may  prorobe  a  lotia  laagb 
from  readers  of  ancaltivated  taste ;  to  per- 
MM  of  superior  educatioii  and  refineinent 
thef  are  puerile  and  tiresome  indeed.  Let 
Mr.  Dickens  but  keep  a  little  check  npon 
bis  ifaf  ffard  fancy — bestow  adequate  pains 
on  the  working  out,  botb  in  tbonghtand 
luguage,  of  his  fictions  ;  WTite  at  far  longer 
iDterrsIs  than  he  has  hitherto  allowed  him- 
KJf,  (employing  these  intervals  in  the  judi- 
tiont  acquisition  of  new  materials,  by  ob- 
Krration  of  natnre,  and  the  perusal  and 
■tady  of  the  best  masters,) — let  him  follow 
the  lesdings  of  his  strong  and  original  ge- 
lius,  raiber  than  goad  and  flog  it  into  unna- 
I  ant,  excessive,  and  exhausting  action; — 
Istbim  do  thia,  and  bis  works  will  live,  sad 
Us  name  ba  remembered,  after  nineteen- 
tweatielbs  of  his  contemporaries  abal)  have 
piHed  into  eternal  oblivion.  His  name  may 
tben  aspire  to  be  placed  beside  those  of 
Goldsmith,  of  Sterne,  of  Smollett,  of  Steele, 
ud  even  of  Addison.  Let  him,  on  the  cod- 
tnry,  disregard  or  despise  these  hints,  aod 
his  same  and#vritings  will  be  forgotten  in 
fever  years  than  be  has  yet  been  before  ifae 
pahlic.  His  fame  is  in  hie  own  hands;  he 
miy  make  or  mar  it.  Any  momentary  an- 
noysDce  which  tbe  telling  of  these  plain 
truths  may  occasion  bim,  will,  we  are  cer- 
isin,  fly  away  before  his  strong  good  sense 
md  setiteness — his  practical  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  of  the  world.  Our  last  word  to 
him  we  deem  of  perhaps  greater  importance 
thsQ  sny  :  as  he  values  bis  permanent  repu- 
tatioQ — as  he  would  cherish  his  genius — let 
hint  at  once  and  forever  avoid  and  fly  from 
ths  blighting,  strangling  indueoce  of  pettf 
tliquea  and  cotviet. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  withont  ex- 
pressing an  earnest  hope  of  seeing,  in  dite 
'i>u,  s  record  by  Lord  Morpeth,  ofAic  visit 
to  America.  A  candid  and  careful  account 
of  whit  ha  has  seen,  by  a  distinguished 
English  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  of  most 
smisbte  character,  of  scholarly  and  cultiva- 
ted mind,  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
law  snd  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
cspsble  of  inquiring  into  and  apprecinling 
diose  of  America — can  hardly  fail  of  having 
Grst-rate  claims  on  the  attention  of  Lord 
Uerpeth'fl  conntrymen,  and  of  Americans. 
Albeit  his  lordship  is  at  present  a  Whig,  he 
win  find  that  Bfoga  wiTl  do  bim,  as  aha  does 
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everybody  else,  J wrice.  His  manly  conduct, 
let  bim  know,  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  last  York- 
shire election,  has  disposed  us  to  regard 
his  forthcoming  performance  with  peculiar 
favor. 


'  WHEN  WINTRT  SKIES  ARE  OTERCAST.' 


When  Ihe  pi 

Aodiravelfe..     

Ilow  sweet  tba  laptr's  frlendl;  glow, 
Discovei'd  o'er  the  waste  ofsnow 
That  rroQi  some  collage  window  bright, 
Bpsrkles  a  welcome  all  tbe  sigbt ; 

Bui  sweeter  still,  when  sorrow  lowers, 
Aud  inguish  marks  the  fleetisg  hours, 
When  lues  assail  and  hope  deceives. 
And  ft'ieiida  fall  off  like  aaiunin  leaves, 
Oil  lovely  woman's  beamiag  f^ce 
The  light  of  ajmpalhy  to  trace. 
To  know,  ihoush  all  the  world  forsake. 
One  hesn  will  share  oar  woes,  or  break. 

And  IS  the  traveller,  lod^'d  si  last, 
WhcB  thiokiDgof  hisdeogers  past, 
But  loves  (he  more  ibc  light  aci]  minh 
That  cheer  tbe  hospitable  hearth, 
So  may  the  hcari  by  sorrow  rem 
Be  ihankfal  for  mitfonuDes  seal, 
If  they  bare  proved,  through  deepest  111, 
That  OI14  true  soul  was  coosunt  alilL 


DOMESTIC  BESIDENCE  IS  SWITZERLAND. 

rna  tba  Speetatsr. 

Mrs.  Stbvtt,  whose  bosband  it  an  artist 
sided  for  three  years  in  Switzerland,  roak 
ing  Lausanne  the  head-quarters  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  passing  a  portion  of  the  finer  months 
in  excursions  through  the  country.  A  de- 
scription of  her  sojourn,  an  account  of  her 
travelling-adventures,  and  such  information 
as  an  iiiquiring  and  intelligent  person  re- 
siding on  the  spot  conld  pick  up,  with  little 
feudal  family  histories,  often  possessing 
more  interest  from  the  house  yet  surviving, 
are  contained  in  the  volumes  before  as. 

Bating  a  little  disposition  to  what  in  a 
man  would  be  called  reverie,  but  in  a  lady 
may  pass  as  sentiment,  Domeitic  Retidentt 
in  Stoilzerland  is  a  very  agreeable  and  erea 
informing  publication.  Gracefully  feminine 
in  style  and  manner,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
tendency  to  elevate  trifles  into  importance 
or  to  beat  the  gold  into  too  thin  a  leaf,  there 
is  yet  in  tha  volumes  a  various  kind  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  character,  ons- 
toms,  and  soc^l  usages  of  the  people,  whicb 


eouM  only  have  be«n  gleaned  by  a.  resident. 
The  smtuie  of  Mr.  Strutt'a  pursuita  has  aUo 
given  hia  wife  >q  Bdvaiitage  over  ibe  com- 
tnon  tourist,  not  onlv  leaaing  him  into  ae> 
eluded  spots,  but  iaaucing  bioi  to  sojoarn 
there, — aa  when  be  painted  the  portrait  of 
Ur.  Henchoi,  the  Tenerable  pastor  of  Ros- 
aini^re,  tbey  bad  to  reside  in  a  more  primi- 
tive inn  than  the  Talbot  was  in  the  daya  of 
Chaucer  j  and  at  Saillon  there  was  no  inn 
at  all,  but  such  strangers  as  came  there 
were  thrown  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
"  President,"  like  a  traveller  quartering 
himself  upon  an  Arab  chief.  Opportunities, 
however,  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  them.  In  addition 
to  her  literary  qualities,  Mrs.  Strutt  has  an 
inquirine  mind,  with  a  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  the  characteristic  in 

E arsons.  She  has  also  the  apirit,  adaptabi- 
ty,  and  endurance  of  a  traveller;  without 
which,  indeed,  abe  would  scarcely  have  an* 
dertaken  many  of  her  trips,  for  Switzerland 
it  not  a  place  to  travel  in  pleaaantly  off  the 
high-roads,  or  to  live  in  except  during  the 
height  of  summer.  Here  ia  an  example  of 
an  Alpine  wind  in  winter  and  spring. 


The  Jiman  is  sometimes  in  the  winter  an<1 
spring  a  dangeroas  pftassge,  ss  well  oit  iccDunt  of 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  as  in  being  subject  to  avs- 
lanchea  and  to  the  peculiar  {oumteTi/e,  aa  the  moua- 
tain^era  expresaivelf  term  the  auowy  winda  or 
windy  snows,  called  the  arein;  a  word  which  aig- 
iiifiea  ia  the  patois  of  the  country  a  aandy  Know, 
the  particles  thereof  being  dry  and  brittle.  Thest 
omns  arefoTDiedby  onelajorof  anow  falling  upon 
another,  already  froz^.a  and  hard,  and  a  stronir 
wind  fiu'cing  ita  way  between  the  two,  slicing  oS, 
if  1  ma^  be  allowed  so  homely  an  expresaionr  tlie 
lateat  (alien. and  uppermost,  and  driving  it  down 
the  inclined  and  \z^  plain  on  which  it  has  eoiigbi 
iti  short  repose,  with  a  fury  that  sweeps  before  it 
trees,  ch&leta,  herds,  human  bcingii,  an  in  one  be- 
wildering, blinding  hurricane,  condemning  tbtt  tin. 
fbrtunate  passenger  to  uerlain  death.  In  1797, 
one  of  these  arettusweptawsy  between  the  Jsman 
and  Ibe  village  of  Alli^res  in  Fribourg,  on  wbicl. 
we  ware  now  tootling  dnwo,  in  all  the  aereiiily  ol 
a  summer's  day,  a  nuuiber  of  large  Gre,  snd  8i;v- 
era]  houses ;  which  it  carried  to  ilie  verge  of  thi- 
preelpiaes  washed  by  VbeHongrin  in  the  Gniyirca. 
sawing  the  cabaret  of  Alliirea  literally  in  two,  and 
earryin?  away  the  upper  story,  to  the  amsiemeni 
of  the  inmate^  who  were  thus  ejected  from  the 
attics  to  the  ground-floor,  without  a  moment's  no- 
tice to  quit 

Wbeu  any  accident  fatal  to  life  occors  on  the 
Jaman,  it  is  forbidden  to  remove  the  body  until  the 
arrival  of  a  magistrate ;  excepting  the  mother  be 
pTSMnl,  in  which  case  her  aanctiiMi  ia  deemed 
sofficiein.  The  preaence  of  the  father  ia  not  coo- 
■idered  e^naj  authority.  There  is  something  very 
loQoluiig  m  tbw  dsfeience  to  materoal  fbeting. 


"Point  d'argent  paint  do  Saiaae,*'  saya 
the  proveib;  and  Mrs.  Strutt  agrees  with  it 
in  the  main,  but  there  ia  an  exception  and 
a  reason.  The  exception  is  their  charity 
10  orphan  children,  whom  the  community 
sometimes,  sometimes  indivt4ua]a,  wiU 
adopt ;  and  the  asaistance  tbey  render  to 
the  suferers  by  natural  accidents,  as  from 
on  avalanche  or  an  inundation.  The  rea- 
son— perfaapa  theae  exceptiona  are  founded 
in  the  reason,  which  by  ntaking  every  Swiss 
obnoxious  tn  such  perils,  brings  them  home 
more  forcibly  to  bis  feelioga — hut  tb«  rea- 
son, in  Mrs.  Strutt's  opinion,  for  their  love 
of  gold,  is  not  only  its  scarcity,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  a  living  is  to  be  gained 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  tremendous  hard- 
ships  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  to 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  bread,  and  of  very 
coarse  bread  too.  We  take  a  few  passages 
illustrative  of  Swies/toifora/  life. 
Bwias  BtT-oATaaaKKS. 

So  completely  pastoral  is  Ibia  district  (Canton 
de  Taud)  that  there  is  not  a  plov(^  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  *U  the  com  it  produces  would  not  supply 
iba  tohabilauts  with  a  single  week's  consumptioo. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  are  left  to  ran  wJd; 
yet  will  they  gather  with  their  own  hands  every 
Blade  of  grass  that  grows  in  the  hedges  or  other 
places  that  cannot  be  got  at  by  the  scythe.  It  if 
scarcely  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  neeeding 
impuTtancH  attached  to  the  hay-hvveats  in  iheao 
pastoral  comoiuneB ;  even  Ihoao  spots  which  ore 
inoccetsible  to  the  goats  are  gained  by  the  poorer 
people,  who  risk  their  lives  by  clinging  to  the  aides 
of  the  precipices,  with  iron  crampons  attach^  lo 
their  fttet,  to  give  Iheni  more  firmness  in  their  hold. 
They  generally  have  halfof  what  they  thus  gather 
for  their  pains ;  they  bring  It  all  down  the  steep 
and  dangerous  descents  on  their  bactis  in  bundles 
of  oae  hundred  and  fitly  or  two  hundred  poands 
weight,  except  in  soma  coses  where  they  tie  ihem 
up  and  roll  them  down  tho  side  of  the  mountsia 
into  the  valley.  Sometimes  the  ciampons  of  these 
poor  people  Iveab  ;  in  that  cose  their  falls  are  uso- 
alty  fital :  and  under  the  most  favortble  cireum- 
stsnces  there  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  la- 
borious and  wretched  than  their  exertions-  As  long 
OB  the  time  Tor  them  lasts,  they  geneially  sleep  in 
the  open  air  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  snd 
their  food  conaists  almost  entirely  of  cheeas.  One 
of  these  poor  men  remaining  to  finish  his  self- 
allotted  task,  having  sent  his  children  home  early 
on  account  of  a  dangerous  pass,  aod  not  relornlng 
himself  at  the  time  he  was  txpecied,  wosibundtbe 
next  day  dead  of  faligoe  and  exbauBtioo;  his  hands 
folded  meekly  on  hia  breast,  as  if  bis  last  thoogbla 
bad  been  resignation  and  prayer. 

It  is  certainly  in  this  district  that  we  see  the 
genuine  Swiss  pastoral  character ;  and  the 
scenes  that  aurround  them  are  not  only  of  eKIut- 
site  wild  beauty,  but  have  also  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  iree  from  the  crowd  of  strangen 
that  in  all  places  of  known  resort  continually  lo* 
Irrupt  the  feelings  which  the  grandeur  and  soli- 
,  iiule  of  nature  call  forll^ 
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mntn-TTMs  or  tbh  awiaa  bhd«miii. 

The  real  ItTe  of  the  tMlet  ia  at  all  timea  one 
oTlabor  and  hardship  :  nor  muil  we  take  our 

S'Deralideaofit  (iota  those  cMltl-auberga,  as 
Bj  may  be  called,  that  are  within  the  commoD 
reach  «*  trevellers.  In  tha  higher  siatioD*, 
vhicb  are  not  aeceMible  to  females,  the  men,  ai 
niajr  be  imagined,  are  altogether  wild  in  their 
appearance  and  habiLs.  They  hve  in  the  most. 
dujcnBting  dirt,  amidst  srooke  within  and  the 
mimure  of  the  cattle  wiihouL  The  ehdlett  in 
■heir  beet  atate  nre  miserably  cold ;  admitting 
the  wind  from  whatever  point  of  the  oompasa  tl 
nay  bigw,  between  the  interstices  of  Ihe  trunks 
of  pines  of  which  they  are  built.  The  "  mova- 
blet"  eonaiat  of  nothing  but  the  caldron  and 
uleuails  for  the  milk  and  cheese,  and  a  large 
pkok  fbr  a  table :  neither  chairs  nor  beda  enter 
loto iheiiirniture department ;  dried  grass,  about . 
a  foot  inthiclmesB,  seldom  changed,  and  a  Tew 
coarse  woollen  blankets  on  which  they  lie  down, 
night  atUr  night,  without  taking  off  their  clothes, 
,  Krre  for  one  common  couch.  In  some  ol'  the 
diatricta  the  ahepherds  watch  all  the  firat  week 
lliat  their  cattle  come  on  the  heights,  for  fear! 
diey  should  fall  over  the  precipices,  or  wander 
imong  the  glaciers ;  anerwarda  they  take  it  in ' 
tarn  lo  aieep  and  watch.  In  those  placea  where 
cheese  cannotbe  made  on  account  ofacarcity  of 
vood.  and  the  pasturage  is  in  consequence  ap- 
propriated only  10  ree£ng  cattle  and  horses,  '~ 


i^ibe  rocks,  and  bivouac  in  the  open  air  along 
with  the  obiects  of  their  care. 

Daring  tne  forty  days  theseason  lasts  on  those 
highest  lieights,  the  men  never  taste  either 
bread,  meat,  or  wine :  they  subsist  entirely  on 
milk;  which,  added  to  the  purity  of  the  air, 
agrees  with  them  ao  well,  that  they  alwaya  de- 
•cend  inio  the  valleys,  afler  theiTprnbation,with 
a  considerable  increase  of  embonpoinl,  and  uni- 
formly leave  their  stormy  solitary  regions  with 
great  reluctance.  Where  cheese  is  made,  the 
men  |[«ierally  receive  their  wages  in  the  mate- 
rial they  mannfacture,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
Coda  per  annum  English  money.  They  are 
1  of  oetde,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
their  corofart  They  take  no  care  to  protect 
them  from  the  neontide  heats  or  storaw,  naving 
DO  bnikling  of  any  kind  to  shelter  them  under  ; 
and  they  suffer  them  to  graze  about,  straggling ' 
sathey  will,  when  by  a  litlle  attention  ihey 
might  make  the  grass  support  nearly  double  the 
number.  They  attract  the  cows  at  milking-time 
with  salt,  of  which  they  give  them  great  quanti- 
ties ;  and  they  ease  the  labor  of  milking  them 
by  silling  during  the  operation  on    little  li 


■taols,  whjcfa  they  carry  (or  that  purpose,  ready 
sMpped  round  the  latter  end  or  their  persona, 
producing  an  effect  more  characteristic  than 


coant  of  the  aromatic  herbs  more  abundantly 
prodaced  there,  and  which  supply  the  place  of 
salt  ia  the  preserration  of  the  cheese. 

The  carioQs  in  cheese  will  fiad  &  full  ac- 
coDDt  of  the  Qruy^re  district,  »ttd  a  nUher 
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iBt«Te«liD|r  elteteb  of  the  Counts  de  Oru. 
yftr« :  but  as  we  have  aaicl  Bometbing  res- 
pecting the  preliminary  atages  of  this  pro* 
ductioD,  w«  will  turn  to  one  of  more  gene- 
ral interest — viney&rdaand  wine-bibbing,  for 
which  Switzerbnd  has  a  sort  of  local  cele- 
brity,  with  no  mean  desire  to  excel  in  taat- 
ing. 

CCLTITATIOH   OP   TBK   VIHE. 

Aa  we  came  upon  the  high-road,  we  eotild  not 
but  comment  with  wondering  admiration  on  the 
astonishing  industry  which  the  vineyards  exhi- 
bit aa  they  climb  up  the  steep  aidea  of  the  Joral, 
one  above  another,  for  the  extent  of  three 
leagues  j  to  the  amount  in  some  parts,  from  the 
extremity  neareat  the  lake  to  the  Upmost,  offor. 
ty  terraces.  They  are  supported  by  strong  walls, 
and  ascended  by  ateep  and  narrow  steps,  cut 
out  with  incredible  labor,  though  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 
The  same  economy  of  ground  may  be  observed 
in  the  high-road,  which  is  so  narrow  as  barely  to 
admit  of  two  carriages  passing:  an  valuable  ia 
every  inch  of  land  in  thia  moat  favorable  situa- 
tion ofany  in  the  Canton  da  Vaud  for  the  viae; 
nhich  never  comes  to  perfection  excepting  oil 
ihe  sideofa  hill.  The  price  of  vineyard  ground 
of  the  best  quality  ia  about  fire  hundred  pounds 
per  acre)  an  enormous  sum  when  the  relative 
value  of  money  and  the  great  expense  of  culti- 
vation are  taken  into  consideration.  The  vines 
require  incessant  attention ;  it  is  only  when  they 
nre  covered  with  aD(>w  that  Ihey  may  be  said  la 
be  left  to  themselves.  The  poorlaborera  have  no 
more  than  fifleen  sous  per  day,  allhoijgh  they  go 
into  the  vineyarda  at  four  in  Ihe  morning  and 
remain  till  dark,  with  only  the  interval*  or  three 
half-hours  for  remand  refreahment:  yet  the 
number  of  hands  required  renders  wages,  even 
■t  this  moderate  rate  of  individual  recompenee, 
a  serious  matter  of  calculation.  To  set  against 
[hew  expenses,  every  part  of  the  vine  and  its 

Sroduce  ia  brought  into  requisition ;  nothing  ia 
eemed  useless,  nothing  thrown  away.  The 
aialka  and  leaves  are  given  to  the  cattle ;  and  the 
husks,  alter  ihey  have  been  pressed,  are  wedged 
into  round  moulds,  and  when  dried  are  tised  for 
fuel — throwing  out  a  bright  heat  when  thorougb- 
ly  ignited,  like  turfor  peat  Indian  com  is  liaO' 
wiae  planted  between  the  rows  of  the  vines,  in 
order  to  economise  the  ground  to  the  utmost;  the 
vines  striking  deep  into  the  earth,  and  the  com 
requiring  only  shallow  root  The  vineyards  in 
this  district  were  originally  planted  by  the  monks 
of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Hauteriva ;  and  many  curi- 
ous documents  remain  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
good  fathers  with  respect  to  the  management 
and  melioration  of  tfaecn. 

9 wise   WIHE-BIBBEBB. 

The  art  of  distinguishing  Ihe  various  vintage* 
oT  the  country  by  the  palate,  so  as  to  name  Im- 
mediately each  separate  produce,  ia  considered 
no  amall  accomplishment  among  ttie  Swiss ;  and 
it  is  one  which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  scdnlous- 


[Fa. 


1^  endeavor  to  obtain  by  jwactice,  which,  accord-  [  u  can  be  Mcn  in  other  conntrie*  wfaera  fiiey 

!__•-  .1.-  —1 — 1  _j 11 — 1 f.-.j)  may  be  marked  hy  more  of  outward  show.    It 

I  uied  to  affliiae  me  mnch,  at  Rowiaiire,  to  hear 
,  the  ceremony  wiih  nhich  the  Government  were 
I   addreteed.    At  eveiy  word  it  waa  Moosieor  la 


r  houBCi,"  eaye  a 
8wiM  vater^rinktr,  a  rant  ami  in  the  country, 
"ia  more  inhabited  than  any  other  part  of  the 
dwelling-  The  nottM-  deaceoda  into  it  at  ten 
o'clock  mthe  morDiDK;  thera  tie  exereiaea  liia 
hooaitatilv  to  any  oMoal  viaitor ;  there  Ite  treat* 
of  tne  B^ira  of  the  commune ;  there  he  goea 
again,  M  aoon  a«  he  haa  deapatched  hia  dinner, 
to  aee  that  nothing  baa  happened  to  the  casks 
dtuing  hia  absence ;  and  in  order  to  aacert&in 
it,  he  laatea  them  all  in  due  aaeceatlon  and  with 
proround  conaideration,  genemtly  prolonging  hie 
inquiries  till  the  moment  when  the  Guet  begins 
tn  cry  hia  roonds,  at  which  linie  be  leaves  his 

Jaarten  with  as  much  difficulty  at  reluctance  to 
nd  his  way  to  bed."  With  so  much  predilec- 
tion for  his  compartment,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve it  is  carefully  attended  to  in  point  of  oom- 
fbrt ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  at  dinner- 
parties for  gentlemen  to  be  invited,  ailer  having 
got  pretty  well  eeasoned  in  the  salle  &  manger, 
to  adjourn  to  the  cellar  to  finiih  their  debates : 
there  they  find  lamps  lighted,  and  the  table 
doly  Mt  out  with  glasies  diOering  from  those 
they  have  been  emptying  above-alairs  only  in 
bein^  double  the  size,  aiHl  probably  soon  ap- 
pearing to  matt  of  tha  party  double  in  numbei 
alao. 

Let  ui  next  take  a  view  of  a  onrioiia  class 
of  Swiaa  Pariaba,  who,  wanting  charity  the 
tnoal,  are  altogether  excluded  from  it — as 
is  Bsual  in  other  places. 


Grave  oSmcea  agaiosi  mor«l  order  are  very 
rare,  and  are  always  visited,  when  they  do  on- 
cur^  with  the  severest  condemnation.  Proorsof 
which  may  be  seen  extended  from  generation  lo 
generation  in  the  unfortunate  class  consisting  of 
three  or  lour  hundred  families  called  "  Hcimo- 
ehlosen,"  or  "The  Homelenf  the  descendants 
of  those  who  have  forfeited  their  civil  rights  in 
thebreepectiveaanlonsbjr  Crimea  and  misdemean- 
ors, aotong  which,  change  of  religion  and  illegal 
matriages  are  reckoned,  or  of  foreigners  who 
have  aetlled  in  the  country  wtthoni  paying  fbr 
their  citizenship.  These  outcasLi  have  no  claim 
noon  public  charity,  and  excite  no  compassion. 
They  wander  about  from  one  pWiee  to  another 
as  vagrants  and  mendicants  under  the  guise  of 
pedlers  and  other  small  traffickera,  and  violatitig 
the  lawa  at  every  opportunity,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  who  are  deprived  of  their 
protection.  Of  late  vears,  however,  the  state  of 
these  forlorn  people  has  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  Federal  Diet ;  and  several  of  the 
more  humane  part  of  the  communiiy  have  made 
the  proposition  that  they  shall  be  divided  among 
the  difierent  Cantons,  and  restored  to  society. 

BIPiraLIOAK  TtTLES. 

Though  distinctions  of  birth  are  not  aeknow- 
ledeed,  yet  those  of  office  inspire  quite  as  much 
self  importance  in  their  possessors,  and  servility 
of  deference  in  those  who  are  aspirlDg  to  tbein, 


Juge,  who  the  first  time  we  saw  him  was  hand- 
ling a  pitchforit  very  adroidy,  with  his  stiirt- 
aleevea  tucked  up  to  hia  shouldera,  and  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine,  who  looked  the  image  of  poverty 
and  famine,  or  Monsieur  le  Receveur,  MomieDr 
le  Syndic,  at  every  word  ;  and  what  was  more 
amusing  still,  was  to  hear  Madame  la  Juge  and 
Madame  la  Receveur  invested  with  the  same 
honors.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in 
thia  peculiar  to  mounlainaus  countries  i  for  1  re- 
collect, some  years  a^,  at  a  market-town  in 
Lancashire,  a  group  ol  oountry-jieople  who  had 
come  to  consult  the  Jnatice,  hem^  diaoppoinied 
at  not  finding  hhn  at  home,  inquired  ifthe  Hoe 
Justice  could  be  spoken  with — meaning  his  wor- 
ship's  wife.  I  was,  indeed,  astonished  to  find  so 
many  distinclians  of  rank  and  circuoi stances  in 
Switzerland—a  country  where  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  all  is  liberty,  equalily,  and  simplicity. 
At  LauBann&  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  have, 
aa  I  was  told,  the  aaioniBhing  absurdity  of  di- 
viding society  into  thirteen  classes.  1  believe 
the  towennoBt  aiep  in  the  ladder  ended  with  the 
lady  who  made  and  mended  gowns  declining  to 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  the  lady  who  made 
and  mended  chemises,  aa  being  inferior  to  her  in 
worits  of  arL  Our  own  servant  mentioned  to  as 
the  affability,  as  ahe  termed  it,  of  the  servant  of 
the  person  with  whom  we  lodged,  in  conversing 
familiariy  with  her;  '* because," said  she,  "her 
master  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council :  but 
you,  to  be  sure,  are  fortigners,  so  that  js  almost 
the  same  ihmg." 

This  distinction  of  Grand  Council  is  not  al- 
ways without  its  inconveniences ;  the  Marqnis 

di  S having  one  day  to  apologize  to  us  for 

the  absence  of  his  cook,  aa  she  had  gone  to  hear 
her  uncle  make  a  speech  in  the  aforesaid  legis- 
lative assembly. 

A  variety  of  poetry,  snggeated  by  tbe 
scenery,  is  scattered  through  the  volumes; 
not  of  a  very  high  kind,  but  natural,  unaf- 
fected, and  deriving  its  images  from  lbs 
reality  before  the  writer.  Instead  of  verse, 
however,  we  will  take  a  prose  description 
of  scenery,  in  wnich  Mrs.  Stnill  is  not  by 
any  means  deficient. 

X   BEFLECTIOH   la   tk    UKB. 

We  turned  lo  look  towards  the  Valats ;  and 
never  shall  Ifoiget  the  glorious  sight  of  the  re- 
flections  in  the  lake.  At  first  glance  they  ap- 
peered  like  gigantic  palaces  of  ivory,  with  walla 
and  ramparia  of  gala,  a  tule  of  enchantment,  the 
of  a  wizard;  but  aorveyed  a 


fac-fiimile  of  the  realitjea  Tr 
they  drew  their  temporary  existence,  that  the 
Dent  de  Jaman,  the  Nave,  the  Tours  d'Ai  et  de 
Haven,  ihe  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Dent  de  Hordes, 
and  all  the  magnificent  panorama  around,  every 
distant  monntam,  every  peak,  summit,  ravine, 


BVUt  UtD  DOMKanC  Lin  OV  flttUKT. 
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tni  wrading  conne,  might  be  ireced  in  ihem  a# 
ID  a  map;  producioe  a  raarrelloua  feeling  of 
doable  exiateace,  a  aolemn  fi^re  of  the  apiritual 
tnd  material  world,  so  closely  joined,  Ihoupb  in 
•nioo  invisible,  which  will  one  day  be  made  ne 
•fidaot  to  our  perception  aa  wa«  this  admirable 
«6ect  oT  appearance  from  reality,  The  bri^h^ 
■M^  the  Bofidity,  the  depth,  the  accuracy  of  Ihie 
Nsne,  ftretehiaff  all  around  the  bay  of  the  lake 
H&r  as  eye  could  diacem,  ia  not  to  be  de- 
Kfilwd ;  for  what  deacriptton  cootd  awaken  the 
dnotioaal  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  adorable 
Creator  of  thlaga  visible  and  invisible,  material 
ud  immaterial,  which  the  oontemplaiion  of  11 
eiciled  in  our  beartst  Wordsworth  couldhave 
done  it  juBiice,  perhaps,  in  his  veree,  so  pure, 
nboly,  sofulloTtboughta  that 

"  On«a  lieloo  deq>  (br  latn." 


iteep^  which  we  liked  to  imagine  might  be  tbe 
r*l]  of  avalanches  among  some  of  those  very 
■HHmtaiDS  of  Savoy  which  wete  now  reflected 
Uonffeet,  thoogh  at  a  distance  of  forty  mil  ea. 
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THE  BUftAL  AND  DOMBSTIC  UF£  OF 

GERMANY. 

Trnia  Ibi  trhisasM 

Ifa  Rvrol  and  Domestic  Lift  of  GermaHy, 
vitk  Charaeterittit  SkttcAei  of  the  Cilia 
mut  Scenery.  By  William  Howitt.  Long- 
man &:  Co. 

So  far  as  this  booll  contains  the  results  of 
Mr.  Howttt'a  experiences  gathered  during 
■  residence  at  Heidelberg,  it  ia  pleaaant  and 
welcome  ;  but  the  sketches  of  cities,  made 
in  "i  general  tour,"  are  somewhat  common- 
place and  ■Dperficiat.  The  inner  heart  of 
npiuls  so  widely  diRering  as  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Hanich,  Dresden,  is  not  (o  be  read  in  a 
pusing  glance,  and  Mr.  Howitt  i«  too  fond 
of  stating  impressions  as  general  truths. 
I'eiiber  can  we  racommena  the  reader  to 
place  much  reliance  on  his  judgment  in  art, 
or  fail  sweeping  sketches  of  literature  and 
Opinion.  Hta  knowledge  of  tbe  authors  of 
ue  country  cannot  ba  so  comprehensive  as 
his  siaeteenth  chapter  wouldbave  us  believe, 
vfam,  in  his  list  of  the  female  writers  of 
GermBay,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  of  Saxony,  whose  dramas, 
betides  being  translated   mto  English,  and 

Eromoted  to  tbe  most  exclusive  stage  in 
orope,— that  of  the  Thedtre  Fran^ait,— 
re  played  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  But,  these  cantions  made,  the  book 
Wore  us  is  a  healthy  and  arousing  book — 
and  oae,  for  the  sake  of  which,  if  its  author 
^n  permit  as,  we  shall  be  content  to  forget 
tut  rickety  btntling  of  hia  adoption, "  'Hie 


Student  Lifeof  Germany.**  It  ia  also  thickly 
studded  with  iltuslrations,  alter  designs  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  some  of  which  are  faitbful  and 
spirited. 

Mr.  Howitt's  taste  for  pedeatrian  rambles 
ted  him  into  thoae  by-way  nooks  of  Ger- 
many, beyond  ifae  ken  of  tbe  summer  (onr- 
ist.  His  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  laboring 
classer  then  have  a  special  value  ;  we  come 
upon  one  almost  at  random,  a  few  pages 
from  tbe  commencement  of  the  volume  ^~- 

"  Tha  Petersthsl,  or  tbe  Vallpy  of  Peter,  on  tbe 
Neckar,  isoneof  thoseinnemcrablevalleyainOeN 
many  lying  amongst  tbe  hills,  which  swsrtn  with 
human  lifes  and  present  one  of  tbe  muat  pictureeqae 
lively  aceues  of  German  industry ;— industry  still 
in  tM  midst  of  quisT,  and  surroonded  by  the  slumber 
of  roigbty  woods.    It  is  a  long  and  winding  valley, 


low  water-meadows  of  the  richest  green  to  slope 
down  on  each  side,  and  numbeis  of  ancient- looking 
water-mills  to  ba  seated  npon  it ;  and  cotisgvs  to 
be  scattered  in  one  continual  string  for  miles  all 
•tang  the  fbot  of  the  hills  on  both  sides.  These 
mills  are  larvish  buildings,  in  the  true  heavy  style, 
with  large  »nn-yards  attached;  plenty  of  heaps 
and  greet  piles  «  fire-wood ;  old  mill-stones  aud 
oti  wagons  lying  or  standing  abouL  Ths  millers 
are  generally  tbe  meat  substantial  men  ofthe  place. 
Tbey,  some  nf  them,  manufacture  floiir,  and  sonte 
ml  (torn  the  rape  and  linseed,  the  poppy-head  and 
waloDts  ofthe  eounlry ;  and  tbe  bumprng  Koand  of 
their  stampers — beams  moved  by  tbe  machinenr 
pMpeiidiculaTly,  and  by  Uie  cogs  i^  the  wbeeta 
rataed,  and  let  Ihll  on  the  seeds  plsoed  in  Rannel 
hags  in  a  proper  receptsds  below,  is  one  of  tbe 
oMst  chaneteristio  sounds  of  these  valleys.  Often 
St  a  distaoce,  when  buried  in  the  woods,  you  can 
find  the  direction  of  a  village  hj  tbe  sleepy  sound 
of  thesH  buoipers.  These  mills,  and  the  cottages, 
stand  amid  a  world  of  old  fruit  trcef^  which,  in  au- 
tumn, are  so  loaded  that  they  are  obliged  to  ba 
propped  and  tied  up.  In  alt  directions,  on  the  hiU 
sider,  extend  tbcir  cultivated  Qelda^  full  of  thdr 
crops  of  corn,  and  vegnt^lea  of  various  kinds;  their 
little  vineyards  oftv n  show  their  irelliced  plots,  snd 
all  above  extendi  the  thick  and  shady  region  at 
Ibrest.  Everywhere  in  these  valleys  you  see  tbB 
people  busy  in  their  possessions.  Men  and  women 
and  children  are  st  work  in  the  fields-  Down  iha 
hills  eome  women  snd  children  from  the  woods, 
carrying  on  their  heads  toads  of  fuel,  or  dragging 
irrcat  bundles  of  boughs  down  tbe  narrow  hoTlow 
waysafter  there.  Otbera  srecoiting  grass  furtba 
pent-up  cattle;— women  aremoJ.inff  much  oftener 
than  the  men.  Below  are  groiipa  of  women,  with 
bare  legs,  washing  by  the  clear  stream.  QaantKiet 
of  linen  are  spread  out  to  dry  and  to  hlpscb ;  and 
roitnd  tbe  bousee  are  stalking  plenty  of  fowlc,  while 
a  large  do^  barks  at  you  froia  bis  kennel  ai  yo« 
pan  the  mill,  or  little  poodles,  with  cook-a-side  lailt^ 
bark  at  you  from  tJie  ootiages,  and  !««•«  clap  their 
wings  aad  clangour  in  the  biook.  This  Petersthal 
ia  a  great  place  fbr  bleaching  and  washing,  and  all 


along  lay  tbe  white  patches  of  linen  on  tbe  green 
meadow  grass,  and  groupa  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
healtby-looking  girb  stood  wsshing  by  the  doom  as 
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we  ptwed ;  while  nanben  vi  childrai  ran  mbont, 
intDf  of  litem  with  nothing  but  &  tbirt  on.  Here 
wu  one  holding  two  cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
hocne,  to  f^na^Vf  the  wajr-eide,  and  here  another 
holdingagoaL  Ilwash«rTeattiine,aiidbotweather. 
TIte  women  were  cutting  their  harvest,  the  men 
being  rone  to  the  greater  baneet  of  tba  plain. 
The  Catholic  eharacter  of  the  niley  wu  obvioui 
b;  tlie  little  ituagee  of  the  Vir^ne  in  nicbea  in  the 
flwnl  of  (be  cottage*  u  we  paaeed.  These  imagea 
sre  of  the  nioat  wretched  kind ;  little  things  of 
Mudily  colored  piaster,  bought  of  the  wandering 
Tlaltan  deaiere.  B>it  at  the  hMd  of  the  glen  etood 
»  little  chapel,  which  is  a  perfect  apecimen  of  what 
you  find  ao  com monl;  in  Catliolic  diatrictt^  at  once 
indicating  ao  nnich  devotion  and  an  niDch  pavMy. 
Thta  IilUe  ehapcl  bad  a  rery  aimple  and  aneieDt 
a[^»ewanco,  atandins  at  the  head  of  that  retired 
flen.  aad  wirraanded  by  the  eolemn  weode.  The 
•kar  waa  paioted  in  gaudy  colore  c^  red  and  ydlow, 
with  ita  fnmt  panel*  pasted  with  waM-p*per.  On 
it  Btood  two  pyramid  er  obeliaha  painted  black, 
Gofered  witli  white  death's  head*,  decreuing  in 
eiae  apwarda  to  the  lop  of  the  obFliake,  AAore 
were  little  images  of  cheruha' beada;  and  one  aide 
•T  the  crypt,  where  the  pix  ia  kept,  waa  a  aaint, 
kiobing  as  if  he  had  fainted,  and  on  the  other  a 
Virgin,  lookinr  round  «t  the  aaiot  in  great  cotiaaitT. 
The  ceneer  and  cupe  were  of  the  commoneet  metal ; 
pewter,  iron,  or  breaa.  Tbe  walla  were  covered 
with  the  most  paltry  ucturoe.  On  one  aide  of  the 
altar  hnng  one  intenoed  to  rapreeent  a  Madonna, 
«n  (be  other  that  of  St.  Wencealans,  the  patron  of 
eatlle,  ataadiof  on  a  cloud  in  ibe  middle  of  a  field, 
aad  peasant*  and  peasanteases  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing to  him  ;  while  below  ran,  in  all  directiooe,  cat- 
tle, horeea,  sheep,  and  Bwine,  asif  filled  with  extra- 
ordinary njoieing  at  the  preeeace  of  tbe  aainl. 
The  frame*  of  these  pictnre*  were  hung  with  gar. 
lands  of  Isave*.  Behud  the  altar  was  a  little  sane. 
tuoi ;  a  scene  of  dirt  and  poverlj^.  In  a  sort  of 
cupboard  lay  the  remains  of  leaden  images  of  sainta 
and  cherubK  in  a  chaos  of  decrepitude, — BOn<~ 
without  an  arm,  and  aome  without  a  leg.  Thei 
waa  material  for  making  tbe  incenee  id  miserahl 
pots  end  liosefs  leathers  and  dusters,  giving  a  meat 
deplorable  idea  of  the  means  for  the  preparation  of 
tboae  ceremonies  in  which  the  cfanreli  so  much  de- 
light*, and  in  which  tbe  people  believe  so  mnch 
efficacy  to  exist.  A  more  wvful  exposure  of  the 
nakednes*  of  the  land,  and  unweaving  of  tbe  en^ 
chantments  of  the  mass,  could  not  be.  There  wai 
also  tbe  little  coafessionsJ  chair,  with  its  lattice 
tbe  priest's  rabei>,  of  the  plainest  and  commone* 
■tu^  with  a  colored  print  or  two  of  the  moat  ordi- 
nary character ;  a  book  of  the  Catbt^c  fUtb,  and 
a  registry  of  the  inarriagea,  births,  cbhstoniofFf, 
and  BO  on,  of  the  people  oT  Uie  valley.  The  little 
^irl  whn  attended  ue  wasaatonishedatour  walk' 
into  Uii*  place.  Hhe  entreated  ua  to  come  oat, 
ahewaa  very  much  frightened  at  oar  gving  in  there, 
it  was  eo  holy.  She  quite  trembled  with  terron 
and  anxiety.  The  aeaU,  and  pulpit,  ud  gallery 
were  all  oi  the  most  primitive  eonatriiction.  The 
(iroDt  of  the  gallery  had  onea  been  pointed,  hot 
tbero  now  remained  only  tbe  fainteal  trace*  of  it* 
adornment ;  and  in  its  centre,  over  tbe  dow,  atood 
an  organ  with  tin  pipes^  moot  of  which  were  broken 
ordtranged.  A  lady  of  the  party  went  np  and 
tried  to  elicit  a  aonnJi  but  in  vain.    The  little  girl 
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said  it  used  to  play,  bat  a  man  eane  topatitotderh 
and  it  liad  never  played  since.  In  short,  every 
thing  spoke  of  tbe  poverty  of  the  cengregatioD,  er 
tbe  n^leot  of  the  church  in  a  populous  valkTi 
wliere  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  Catholic*, 
la  the  churchyard  there  wa*  not  a  single  tUme  of 
remembrance.  Nothing  but  eroaaes  of  lath,  on 
which  garlands  of  cat  paper  hung,  or  were  laid  on 
the  graves.  These  garlanda  were  made  like  these 
which  used  to  he  hnng  in  our  village  churches  at 
the  Aineral  of  ayoung maiden.  Flowerawerealsak 
as  oaoali  planted  on  Uke  grave*;  and  on  these  Uttla 
Isth  crosses  were  nailed  leaves  torn  out  of  their 
book*  of  devotion,  having  rudd^^-colored  ptcune* 
"S  the  Virgin,  or  some  (Wvorite  saint  er  otbtf." 

The  chapter  which  followa  this,  on  th« 
out-of-door  life  of  the  peasants  inhabiting 
tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  is  at 
full  of  interesting  detail*  aa  of  kiadly  sym- 
pathies. Tbe  sporting  life  of  Germany,  on 
the  other  band,  is  somewhat  haatily  des- 
patched ;  not  ao  the  feativities  of  the  people^ 
the  Kirchieeihe,  the  Carnival  of  the  Colooese, 
the  religious  processions  among  the  vme* 
yards,  which  Goethe  and  Bettina  hare 
painted  BO  exquisitely,  and  the  Christmas 
delights  of  Pelznichers  visit  to  the  good 
and  bad  cbildreii,  and  of  the  glittering  tree 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  faean-onerings,  which 

planted  by  every  German  hearth  (Aoix 
attfres  bearthat)  to  remind  the  old  and 
young  that  the  Old  Year  must  go  its  ways 
io  tbe  midst  of  domestic  gladness  and  gaiety. 
As  for  the  promiscuous  kissing  which  usfaert 
in  tbe  New  Year,  Hood  had  already  made 
that  bis  own  in  bis  inimitable  wood-cut. 

We  must  pass  over  the  illuatrationa  of 
German  phlegm  and  German  social  pecu- 
liarities :  the  former  appear  to  ua  aomewbat 
extreme,  and  could  be  matched,  moreover, 
by  English  examples ;  the  latter  have  been 
aufficienlly  descanted  upon  by  every  tra- 
veller and  noveliflt,  from  Dr.  Hoore  dowB 
to  "Cecil."  Our  experience,  too,  of  Ger- 
man ladies  leads  us  to  protest  against  Mr< 
Howitt's  estimate  of  their  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. He  owns,  it  is  true,  that  they 
cook  more  akilfully,  play  tbe  piano-forte 
better,  and  speak  languages  more  flueotlvi 
than  tbe  eorreeponding  class  in  England  i 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  amount  of 
reading  in  the  two  countriesis,  on  tbe  whole, 
more  equally  balanced  than  he  state*  it> 
These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  sketchy  no- 
tices of  cities,  galleries,  &g.,  mentioned  at 
tbe  commencement  of  the  article.  We  ihall 
extract  a  passage  here  and  there,  withoat 
reference  to  connection  :  first,  poriraittof 
some  of  tbe  celebrities  of  Germany,  begin- 
ning at  Staligart  with  Oaonecker  i — 

"  It  was  a  high  gratification  to  us,  after  qdtting 
the  etudio,  to  be  introduced  to  the  venerable  nxip- 
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bxhuiweJf.  Itwubi^jualin tina^'tiiejwhoaeeh 
him  here  now  will  nat  Sod  bim — lie  ia  lince  de- 
etMed.  We  found  him  seiled  on  an  elevtlad 
WDoden  bench  in  bia  gvrden,  nodor  tha  thMla  of  a 
kige  pcar-Lrefi  where  he  could  ovarlook  the  aqiure 
in  which  stuida  the  palace  and  theatre,  and 
■muse  hiinseir  with  wBlcbiag^  the  posaiiig  people. 
He  was  upwards  of  eighty  yean  of  age,  of  healthy 
bat  of  feeble  appeaniac«,  and  locking  himself  like 
iM  of  Honwr'a  old  men  aiti  ing  OH  the  wall  of  Troy 
in  the  cuiwhiDP,  in  tlia  aaiet  enjoyneot  of  nature'* 
ooi-of-door  blesaingt.  We  had  heard  that  be  waa 
qaite  chiidiah,  and  were  agreeably  lurprited  to  find 
him  •□  perfectlj^  rational,  collected,  and  with  no 
other  fear  of  dhildrahneaH  than  that  remilling  from 
the  frebleneea  (^  old  age.  In  hia  venerable  ftce 
and  long  white  locka  we  could  reci^niza  much  of 
ibat  aimple  and  Christian  character  which  had  dic- 
tated the  rtatue  oflhe  Christi  and  in  his  cardial 
nanner,  the  apirit  which  he  had  drawn  from  Chriot'i 
leligioo.  He  came  to  meet  at,  told  ua  he  had 
planted  tbat  pear-tree  with  bia  own  handsi 
a*  most  of  the  plants  in  the  garden,  and  gathered 
Ba  pears  and  rosea  for  our  daughter,  lira.  Dao- 
necker,  who  ie  much  younger,  appeared  a  very 
kbd  and  jndieraua  guardtan  of  hia  age.  Peace  to 
the  aahea  oftbe  good  o]d  man.  The  next  visit 
Stuttgart  which  gave  na  the  moat  pleasure,  waa 
Guatav  Schwab,  one  oftbe  most  hearty  and  popu- 
lar of  the  living  writera  of  Germany.  Giuiav 
Schwab  ia  a  Protectant  clergyman,  and  a  perfect 
Bpecimen  of  '  Der  eute  Swaben.'  He  baa  written 
poetry,  history,  a  ml  much  misceUaneous  literature, 
all  cl^racterised  by  great  talent  and  kind-hearted- 
ncML  He  seems  particularly  to  delight  in  whatever 
does  honor  to  his  heauiirul  native  atata  Wflrtem- 
berg.  He  haa  described  in  graphic  colors  the  in. 
IcTMting  region  oftheSwahian  Alpa,  He 
(nend  of  Hauff,  the  young  and  popwii 
writer<  who  waa  cut  off  too  soon  for 
&me  and  the  public  enjoyment.  We  found  Herr 
Schwab  inhabiting  a  large  old-reahionMl  parsonage 
and  just  returned  from  delivering  bis  forenoon  ser- 
UM.  He  received  ue  in  the  heartiest  manner ; 
and  in  tratb  you  saw  at  the  first  glance  more  can- 
^icuotjaly  his  native  good  cordial-heartednesi, 
than  hia  poetical  character.  He  is  about  the  mid- 
dle height,  broad  buill,  with  a  reddish  face,  very 
roand  lirown  e^ee,  and  a  deal  of  rough,  sbon, 
straight  gray  hair.  Ue  entered  from  a  aide  door, 
with  a  profound  bow  and  a  wondering  air;  but  wht.n 
w*  made  our  explanations,  he  welcomed  ua  ~  '*" 
warmest  manner,  and  in  a  few  momenis  W( 
talking  of  HanlT,  of  Lichtenstein,  of  Swabia,  of 
poetry,  as  if  we  had  been  ac<]uainted  for  years. 
He  took  ua  into  his  study  ;  a  large  old  room  full  of 
books,  and  ornamented  with  a  buxt  of  HaufT  and  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  Uhland.  He  introduced  ua  to 
his  dai^hter,  and  to  hia  wife ;  ti)e  latter,  to  all  ap- 
pearancp,  a  genuine  German  hnu«ckeeper.  He 
appeared  delighted  lo  learn  that  I  had  translated, 
ia  '  The  Student  Life  of  Germany,'  one  or  two  of 
kia  Student  songs,  in  particular  his  •  Burache' 
Departure.'  He  told  this  to  his  wife  with  great 
animaUon,  saying  to  up,  as  he  pointed  to  I 
'There  HibBLiebcbeo  of  the  song !'" 
Nest,  a  few  words  louching  Uhlaiid 
■■  But  in  this  town,  which  haa  educated  numbers 
of  the  moat  celebrated  men  o(  Germany,  and  has 
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3fil 
nthe  stormy  times 


stood  many  a  aie^  and  storm  il  ..  .  ,  . 
oftbe  nation,  Hves  Uhland,  one  oftlie  oldnt  and 
oftbe  finest  lyrical  poeta  of  his  country.  Like 
his  town  and  townsmen,  Uhland  haa  somewhat  of 
an  old-world  look.  He  bu  never  travelled  much 
from  home  ;  has  a  ncrvoua  manner,  and  tliat  the 
mora  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  aa  a  member  of  the 
Wflrtembarg  pariiamant,  has  distingaished  himself 
aa  a  bold  speaker  and  mainlainerof  the  moat  Itberd 
principles.  In  consequence  of  his  very  libursl  poli. 
deal  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  b<rth  from  ih6 
chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  univer* 
sity  ;  aod  possefsing  a  competent  fortune,  devotes 
his  life  to  life's  happiest,  and  one  of  its  moat  ho- 
norable pursuits,  that  of  poetry.  It  bos  been  said 
of  him,  by  a  witty  townsman,  that  he  is  a  genuina 
nigbtineale ;  to  be  heard  ajid  not  seen.  But  this 
ia  a  liitTe  too  severe.  Though  somewhat  plain  in 
peraon,  and  fiddly  in  manner,  these  are  iliioga 
which  are  speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
intidjeetaal  conversation.     He  lives  in  a  houae  on 


the  bill-side  overiookiDg  the  Neckar  bridge,  as  you 

Kout  towards  Ulm.  Above  lie  his  pleasant  gar- 
n  and  vinevard,  and  hence  he  haa  a  full  view  of 
the  distant  Swsbian  Alps,  shutting  in  with  their 
varied  outlines  one  of  the  most  rich,  beautiful,  and 
animated  landscapes  in  that  pleasant  Swabian  land. 
Hia  wife,  a  bright-looking  cheerflll  lady,  came  in 
from  the  garden  with  her  work -basket,  in  which 
was  an  English  edition  of  Hiilon's  Paradise  Lost, 
which  she  had  been  reading.  She  appeared  well 
used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and  intelligent 
They  have  no  cbildrpn,  hut  have  adopted  a  very 
pretty  sharp  boy  as  their  foster  ion,  Uhland,  in- 
deed, appears  to  lead  a  happy  and  independent  life 
here.  Happy  in  his  amiable  and  sensible  wife, 
who  highly  admires  bis  genius,  and  in  the  midst 
ofhis  native  scenes,  to  which,  like  all  Swabians^ 
he  ia  mnch  attached,  and  enjoying  throughout 
Germany  a  high  and  firm  raputattoD. 

Nigbt  in  a  German  dorf  is  well  described. 
\ot  BO  fair,  to  our  thinking,  are  Mr.  Howitt's 
wholesale  denuQciatioDs  of  "  all  these 
shrines,  croeaea,  and  images  ofsaints,  which 
crowd  the  bridges  and  waysides  in  Catbolia 
Germany,"  aa  "  especially  ngiy  and  disgust- 
ing." He  cannot,  surely,  have  crossed  tha 
bridge  at  Wurzburg,  with  its  solemn  lamp- 
bearing  angels,  raalcing  the  entrance  into 
that  grand  old  town  at  Dightfall  so  impres- 
sive 1  He  cannot  have  trodden  the  way  to 
the  KircA  Hof  at  Nuremberg !  And  where 
would  be  the  poetry  of  the  man's  mind,  who, 
travelling  among  the  Bavarian  lakes,  could 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  votive  tablet*  and 
moniimentB,  rude  though  they  be,  which  tell 
where  such  a  forester  perished  in  the  great 
winter  flood,  or  such  a  shepherd  was  res- 
cued from  the  peril  of  a  landslide  1  All 
down  the  Moselle,  too,  how  pictnresqae  are 
the  white  chapels,  nestling  close  to  the 
brink  of  (he  gliding  river,  underneath  tha 
shelter  of  rich  walnut  trees,  or  great  rocks 
crowned  with  their  ctnmbling  fragments  of 
ruin  [    But  in  preference  to  our  "  fine  freu- 
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zies"  th«  reader  nill  probably  prefer  such  ■ 
pasBBge  as  the  following,  where  our  suihor 
resumes  his  more  poetical  manner  of  obser- 
TRtion : — 

"People  are  fond  ofcompannir  the  vojreges  ottite 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  proDonnciiuf  which  ia 
Uu]  more  besutifViL  I  should,  mjself,  fiiKfit  diSculi 
to  sty  which  U  Ihe  mora  beBuLtlul  or  inUreslini- 
The  two  great  riven  hsve  a  certain  siDiilarity,  aud 
yet  very  great  dlSerencn.  They. have  both  their 
woods,  titeir  roDuntains,  their  castles,  their  viee- 
jards,  and  their  legends  i  but  the  Rhine  is  more 
populous  and  cheerful ;  the  Danube  more  solhary 
and  solemn.  You  have  not  those  laroe  and  popa> 
lous  towns  sesti'd  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
Bor  the  same  lifu  or  commerce  on  lis  waters.  You 
have  not  the  same  exieat  of  finely  eullivatcd  vine- 
yank  i  the  saute  continued  stretch  of  rocks  and 
Srecipices ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I  have  Uavaised  It — 
"om  Lini  to  Vienna ;  but  you  have  more  splendid 
wood«,  more  rude  and  solemn  scenery,  mingled  with 
■lopes  and  mcsdovrs  of  the  most  soft  and  beautiful 
character.  The  Dsnube  has  not  been  for  ages,  like 
the  Rhine,  the  great  highway  of  commerce,  though 
it  hss  been  ibe  scene  ofbloiMy  contests,  and  of  the 
march  of  armies.  Its  towns,  therefore,  are  small, 
Ihw,  and  far  between.  Its  villages  liavs  an  BJiti< 
quated,  weather-beaten,  and  balf-decafing  air;  its 
only  lifii  a  few  iU-dressed  pessants,  g«zin;(  at  the 
steamer  as  it  flies  past  Its  current  is  rapid  aud  ir- 
regular, interrupted  with  shoals  and  sand-banks ; 
aiio  marshy  meadows,  where  heaps  of  pebbles, 
thrown  up  by  the  floods,  testify  to  its  fury  in  winter 
and  in  rainy  weather.  The  Rhine  has  a  more  joyous 
and  flourishing  sspccl,  with  its  cities,  its  populous 
villages  stretching  alon^  its  banks,  and  those  banks 
•o  green,  aiiil  smoothed  for  the  purposes  of  narlga- 
tioii.  On  the  Danube  you  have  toliiude ;  an  air  of 
neglect ;  a  stern  and  brooding  spirit,  which  seems 
lo  belong  to  the  genius  of  the  past ;  of  trackless 
woods ;  of  solitary  miners ;  of  rode  feudal  chiefs 
hunting  the  hoar  and  the  hsrt  in  the  wild  glens  and 
deep  Ibrests — a  erenlus  which  gives  reluctsntly  way 
to  the  spirit  of  dtcam,  which  lias  invaded  it.  Yon 
meet  or  pan  on  its  waters  scarcely  a  hoot  There 
is  DO  white  sail  greeting  you  in  the  distant  sunshine ; 
for  the  boatman  dare  not  hoist  one  lest  the  sudden 
squalls  froro  Ilie  hills  should  sink  his  cral\.  Vast 
rafla  now  and  then,  with  rude-looking  men,  float 
down  from  the  distant  Bohemian  forests.  Old  and 
weather. beaten  towers  give  you  a  grim  greeting 
from  the  ahaggy  rocks  sa  you  pass ;  and  views  into 
distant  glens  and  dark  woodlands,  make  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  a  far  wilder  and  more  savage  r^ioo 
than  that  of  the  Rhine.  Campbeil,  in  his  so-oflen- 
quoted  versoF,  'On  leaving ascene  in  Bavaria,' hss 
Strikingly  indicated  the  spirit  of  the  Danube : 

Tes,  I  hava  loved  iby  wild  abode, 

Unknown,  Dnplouglied,  untrodden  shore  ; 

Whnre  (csrce  Ibe  woodman  Sads  a  road, 
And  scsrce  ihe  flshar  plies  an  oar  : 
For  man's  neglsci  I  love  thse  more. 

That  art  nor  avarice  inlruda 
To  lame  ihy  torrent's  ihunder-ihook — 
Or  prnne  lliy  Vintaga  of  the  rock, 

MagniAcently  rade  I 
But  Campbell  has  not  more  livlngly  erohodicd  the 
character  of  the  Danube  than  LsUoite  Fouqui,  in 
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TTndine.  Without  any  particular  description,  yon 
have  in  Undine  the  feeling  of  the  Danube  and  its 
cenea  moat  vividly  impressed  upon  you.  There  is 
sternness,  a  solitude,  a  mysterious  awe  cotroeded 
with  lis  deep  and  dark  wat«B;  abraodinvspiht  of 
ibe  gloumv  and  sublime  in  Ibe  voysge  of  IJndine 
down  the  Danube-,  which  came  inoetatrongljonour 
recollection  as  we  sa'led  along  this  great  river." 

We  may  return  to  this  book :  b  visit  to 
Herrahut,  and  a  scramblo  op  the  Broclren, 
in  stormy  weather,  claiming  onr  attention ; 
to  say  nothing  of  other  maiters  overlooketl 
by  ua  in  a  first  general  notice  of  a  volume 
so  closely  crammed. 


BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIIT. 
Fran  tha  l«edi«  Q.uu(*rir  Batlew. 
T&e  Bibli  in  Spain.    By  Geoboe  Bobbdv. 
London:  1842.    2  rols.  l2mo. 

Mb.  Borbdw's  book  on  the  '  Gipsies  of 
Spain,'  published  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
BO  much  and  so  well  reviewed  (though 
,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  in  our  own 
Journal),  that  we  cannot  suppose  bis  name 
!W  to  any  of  our  readers.  Its  liteTsry 
merits  were  considerable — but  balanced  1^ 
equal  demeiiia.  Nothing  roore  vivid  and 
picturesque  than  many  of  ita  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  sketches  of  adventure :  no- 
thing more  weak  and  confused  than  every 
attempt  either  at  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or 
even  of  a  consecutive  narrative  of  events 
that  it  included.  It  was  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  of  uncoinmon  and  highly  inter- 

f;  character  and  endowments  ;  but  as 
y  h«  was  quite  raw  as  an  original  au- 
thor. The  glimpses  of  a  most  cunous  and 
novel  subject  that  he  opened,  were,  how- 
ever) so  very  striking,  that,  on  the  whole, 
that  book  deserved  well  to  make  a  powe^ 
ful  impression,  and  could  not  but  excite 
great  hopes  that  his  more  practised  pen 
would  hereafter  produce  many  things  of 
higher  consequence.  The  present  voloraes 
will,  we  apprehend,  go  far  to  justify  such 
anticipations.  In  point  of  composition, 
generally,  Mr.  Borrow  has  made  a  signal 
advance  ;  but  the  grand  point  is,  that  he 
seems  to  have  considered  and  studied  him- 
self in  the  interval ;  wisely  resolved  on 
steadily  avoiding  in  future  the  species  of 
eflbrta  in  which  be  had  been  felt  to  fail; 
and  on  sedulously  cultivatine  and  improv- 
ing the  peculiar  talents  which  were  as  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  brilliaatly  dis- 
played in  Dumeroui  detached  passages  of 
hit  'Qipties.* 
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Hia  penonal  history  appeals  to  hare 
IweD  a  most  strange  one — fuller  of  Kdvea- 
tore  (ban  My  thing  we  are  at  all  familiar 
with  even  in  modern  romance.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  has  been  withheld,  bv  ivbatever 
and  bowcTCT  eomniendable  feelings,  from 
(iving  a  distinct  account  of  it,  at  least  in 
Its  leading  features ;  but  we  bate  only 
bioU  and  allusioDS,  widely  acattered  and 
often  obscure.  He  must  pardon  us,  there- 
fore, if  in  slating  our  notion  of  what  his 
life  has  been,  we  should  fall  into  some 
little  mistakes. 

We  infer,  then,  from  raiioas  obiter  dicta 
of  oor  author,  that  he  is  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk— in  which  county,  in  very  early  days, 
bis  curiosity  and  sympathy  were  powerfullj' 
excited  by  the  Gipsey  race  i  insomuch  that 
ba  attached  himself  to  the  society  of  some 
members  of  the  fraternity,  and  so  won  on 
their  conGdence  that  they  initiated  him  in 
their  dialect,  of  which,  by  degrees,  be  be- 
came quite  master,  and  also  commonicated 
to  him  tnucb  of  iheir  secret  practioai  lore, 
especially  as  regards  the  training  and  man- 
agement of  horses.  From  Norfolk  the 
E>ang  gentleman  appears  to  hnve  gone  to 
dinburgb,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  Biudyins  in 
its  noireraity.  He,  we  gather,  while  thus 
resident  in  Scotland,  not  only  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  diligence,  but 
nade  frequent  excursions  into  ibe  High- 
lands, and,  being  enchuBiastically  delighted 
with  the  region  and  the  legends  of  its  peo- 
ple, added  one  more  to  the  very  short  list 
of  Saxon*  that  have  ercr  acquired  any 
tolerable  skill  in  its  ancient  language. 
Whether  or  not  Mr,  Borrow  also  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  the 
practice  of  that  profession,  we  do  not  ven- 
tare  to  guess — ^nl  that  he  had  attended 
some  of  the  medical  and  surgical  classes  in 
the  nniversity  cannot  be  doubted. 

Of  the  course  of  bis  life  after  the  period 
of  adolescence  we  know  scarcely  any  thing, 
except  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  one 
fact  that  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
aerriee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  from  the  numerous  loeslities 
which  he  alludes  to  as  having  been  visited 
by  him  in  that  occupation,  and  the  most  of 
ibem,  be  it  observed,  so  visited  that  he 
acquired  the  free  use,  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  of  their  various  dialects.  Mr. 
Borrow,  incidentally  and  unafTect^dly  (as 
we  eoncetve),  represents  himself  as  able  to 
serve  the  Society  by  translating  the  ScHp- 
tnres,  and  ezponnding  them  in  conversa- 
tion (he  nowhere  hints  at  preaching),  in 
the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  the  Basaian,  the  Polish ;  in  Italiao, 
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Ige  not  only  of  the  Gaelte  but  of  the 
elth  has  been  shown  in  the  composition 


French,  Spanish,  Poitnguese;  and  in  the 
varieties  of  the  Giptey  dialect  actually  in 
use  over  almost  every  pert  of  Europe.  Of 
his  complete  skill  in  the  Scandinavisn  Ian* 

f;uages  we  cannot  doubt,  because  he  puh- 
ished  some  ten  years  ago  a  copious  body  of 
translations  from  their  popular  minslrelsies, 
done  in  a  style  not  at  all  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  certain  clever  versifiers,  who 
^et  a  literal  version  made  of  a  ballad  in 
some  obscure  dialect  into  plain  French,  or 
English,  or  German  prose,  and  then  turn  it 
into  flowing  English  rbvmea  worthy  of  the 
anthology  of  the  Annuals.  His  Norse  dit- 
ties have  the  unforgeahie  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity on  every  line.  Had  he  condescended 
to  take  the  other  course,  they  would  have 
been  more  popular  among  fine  ladies  and 
lazy  gentlemen — but  they  would  not  have 
been  true  and  real ;  and  uncoulhness,  and 
harshness,  and  barbarity  of  thought  and 
phrase,  and  rhyme  loo,  were  all  with  him 
real  features  which  it  would  hsve  been  a 
sort  of  crime  to  depart  from.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Borrow's  accurate  know- 
led, 
Wei 

of  another  series  of  metrical  translations 
from  these  dialects,  which,  however,  the 
poor  reception  of  the  Norse  volume  discou^ 
aged  bim  from  printing.  Finally,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  anxiety  about  the  Gipsies 
has  induced  him  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  of 
which  ^reat  tongus  he  considers  their  ori- 
ginal dialect  to  be  a  mutilated  and  degraded 
offshoot ;  but  whether  Mr.  Borrow  has  ever 
been  in  India,  or  acquired  the  use  of  any 
of  its  living  languages,  does  not  distinctly' 
appear.  We  rather  think,  however,  snch 
is  the  fact.  Now,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Bor- 
row is  at  this  time  under  forty  years  of  age 
^-«  man  in  (he  very  prime  of  life  and 
vigor,  though,  indeed,  hia  wanderings  and 
watcbinga  have  left  one  broad  mark  behind 
them.  Tall,  strong,  athletic,  with  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  and  eyes  full  of  the  fire 
of  genius  and  enterprise,  his  hair  is  already 
white  as  Mont  Blanc. 

How  early  and  entirely  the  Reformation 
was  checked  end  extinguished  in  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  is  well  known  to  every  Eng- 
lish reader.  During  many  generations  the 
word  of  God  had  been  altogether  denied 
to  the  people  in  their  vernacular  speech  ; 
when  'the  heavy  blow  and  great  discour- 
agement' given  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  recent  liraea, 
seemed  to  ofier  an  opportunity  too  favoiv  ' 
able  to  be  neglected  by  the  British  and  I 
Foreign  Bible   Society.    Accordingly,  in     j 
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November,  1835,  Mr.  Borrow  wns  deipatoh- 
ed  to  Lisbon,  with  insiructionfl  to  trarel 
over  whatever  parla  of  the  Peninaala  be 
vhonld  liiid  most  accesaible.  He  carried 
with  hira  large  qaantitiea  of  Biblea  and 
TeBtamentB  in  Portugueae ,'  authoritv  to 
auperiniend  the  priDtiog  of  a  Spanish  Bible 
at  Madrid,  provided  the  government  there 
would  sanction  snch  a  proceeding  ;  and  so 
•oon  aa  this  edition  abould  be  completed, 
he  was  to  undertake  personally  its  distribu- 
tion in  the  provinces.  Mr.  Borrow  spent 
the  best  part  of  five  years  in  thia  service ; 
and  the  book  before  us  is  not  a  regular  nar- 
mtive  of  its  progress,  but  a  set  of  fragment- 
ary^ sketches,  intended  to  convey  a  general 
notion  of  the  aort  of  persons  and  adventnrea 
encountered  by  him,  while  endeavoring  to 
circulate  the  Bible  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
had  rested  on  hia  own  memory  aa  most  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic. 

We  are  nfroid  that,  if  Mr.  Borrow  had 
given  UB  a  plain  prosaic  history,  and  ■am- 
med  np  its  results  in  a  statistical  form,  we 
should  have  found  but  little  reason  for  eon- 
^atulating  the  Bible  Society  on  the  auC' 
cess  of  their  missionsry's  enoenvors.  Here 
and  there  we  do  find  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing like  hope.  A  few,  a  very  few,  persons, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal)  appear  to 
have  had  their  cariosity  warmly  excited, 
and  to  have  received  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  languages  with  not  only 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  but,  in  such  a  way 
asmigbt  fairly  indicate  a  resolution  to  study 
them  with  a  view  to  the  serioua  compari- 
Bon  of  the  popular  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  popish  system  with  the  word  of  in- 
apiration.  But,  in  general,  the  persons  wil- 
ling to  purchase,  or  even  to  accept  of  Bi- 
blea, Eeem  to  have  been  libtrali  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  politics ;  who  desired  to  have 
the  books  offered  by  Mr.  Borrow  from  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  which  must  have  been 
uppermost  with  Napoleon,  when,  in  draw- 
ing out  a  catalogue  of  books  for  hia  cabinet 
library  on  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  ho  gave 
one  section  to  Mythology,  and  included 
therein  theOldTeatament.  Allthe  courte- 
sy  and  kindness  which  Mr.  Borrow  often 
experienced  at  the  bands  of  the  rural  en- 
rates  only  leaves  us  with  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  Blanco  White  did  not  exag- 
gerate in  his' Doblado's  Letters'  the  vast 
spread  of  infidelity  among  the  Spanish 
priesthood.  But  certainly  Mr.  Borrow  gives 
some  anecdotes  about  the  religion  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  for  which  even  '  Doblado' 
had  not  prepared  us.  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
these  pages — and  assuredly,  thoogh  we  oc- 
casionally demur  to  their   anthority,  we 
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never  qticBtion  the  entire  veracioaaneBs  of 
author — there  are  at  thi^  moment 
priests,  and  even  bisbopa,  in  Spain,  who  ad- 
here in  secret  to  Juthinm — oay,  to  Ha- 
hometai  i  im ! 

But  it  is  not  onr  wish  to  go  into  any  ex- 
amination or  discnBBion  either  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Bible  Society  on  thia  occasion, 

of  the  actual  state  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
Our  business  is  literary.  We  conceive 
that  Mr.  Borrow  has  in  theee  pages  come 
out  aa  an  English  author  of  high  mark. 
Considering  the  book  merely  aa  one  of  ad- 
ventures, it  seems  to  tis  about  the  most  ex- 
traordinary one  that  has  appeared  in  ear 
own,  or  indeed  in  any  other  language,  for  a 
very  long  time  piast.  Indeed,  we  are  more 
frequently  reminded  of  Gil  Bias,  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  this  pious,  single-hearted  man, 
than  in  ihe  perusal  of  almost  any  moder* 
noveliit's  pages. 

We  intend  to  quote  lately ;  bat  we  hope 
to  quote  enovgh  to  give  onr  readers  an  ade- 
qnatenotion  of  Mr.  Sorrow's  style  and  rneth* 
od  of  observing,  and  thinking,  and  writing, 
without  interfering  with  the  mterest  of  his 
bookasa  whole.  In  this  view,  we  shall  take 
one,  and  that  the  first  of  his  peninsular  ex- 
peditions—which began  at  Lisbon,  and,  car- 
rying him  through  Badajos  and  Talavera  to 
Madrid,  ended  at  Seville ;  thus  leavins  nn- 
toDched  the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume 
and  the  «4to)e  of  the  aecond.  We  be|^D 
with  a  aketch  near  Mafra.  He  is  conversing 
with  his  guide  abont  tbe  beautiful  environe. 

"l  SBked  the  boy  whether  hear  his  parents  were 
■cquainted  with  the  Bcnptuie  and  ever  read  it ;  he 
did  not,  however,  Beeui  to  underslsud  me.  I  most 
here  observe  djit  tlie  boy  was  fifteen  years  of  sge, 
that  hewu  in  nisny  respects  very  inlelligent,  *Di 
bad  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  langvsge;  Dsver^ 
tbeless  he  knew  not  the  Scripture  even  by  aanA 
tind  I  have  nodoubi,  front  whu  I  subsequently cU 
■erved,  thsi  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  coonttyniea 
are  on  that  important  point  no  wiwr  than  himasIC 
At  the  doors  of  village  innp,  at  the  hearths  of  the 
nistlcf,  in  the  fields  where  they  labor,  at  tbe  stooe 
fountains  fay  the  waysidF,  where  they  water  their 
cattle,  1  have  qncatiooed  the  lower  class  of  the 
cbildren  of  Ponugal  aboot  the  SoTiptare,  the  BiUsi 
lite  Old  and  New  Testaaient,  and  in  no  one  ia- 
staoce  have  tliey  kuown  what  1  was  alluding  lotor 
could  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though  oa  aD 
other  matters  their  replies  were  sensible  eiwueh ; 
indeed,  ncthicig  suiprtsed  me  more  than  the  nee 
and  uoembarrasaed  manner  in  which  the  Pnts- 
gnese  peasantry  sustaiu  a  conversation,  and  tbt 
parity  of  the  langoage  in  which  they  express  Uieif 
thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  write; 
whereas  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  ediKa> 
tion  is  in  general  much  superior,  are  in  their  coo- 
veisation  coarse  and  dull  almost  to  brutality,  ana 
absuT^ly  ungrammstical  in  their  langnsget  UMOgk 
tbe  English  tongue  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  bb» 
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'  The  faDowinf  pana^  is  from  Hr.  Bor- 
tow'b  kccoDnt  of  his  journey  throagh  Por- 
ugal  to  tbe  Spanish  frontier. 

■Uonte  Moro  is  the  hesd  o^  s  ranges  ot  hitia 
vhicfa  crosi  this  part  of  the  Alerntcjo,  snd  from 
hrace  the]'  fork  east  and  FOutbeut,  towvds  tbe 
Kinntr  of  which  directions  lies  the  direct  road  to 
TlHu,  Badigozi  and  Madrid  ;  and  townrda  the  lat. 
terthit  to  Gvora.  A  beautiful  mounlain,  covered 
to  the  top  with  corh-treea,  ia  the  third  oflhe  chain, 
which  shirts  the  «-b;  in  the  direction  oTKIvas.  It 
ii  called  Uonte  Almo ;  a  brook  brawls  at  its  baae, 
ind  la  I  passed  it  the  sun  was  shinitie  glorious); 
on  the  green  herbage,  on  which  flock*  oT  goala 
wtrt  feMing,  with  their  bella  ringing  merriijr,  so 
ttitt  Ihelou/  enaemUe  resembled  a  fairy  icene ;  and 
Ibit  nothing  might  he  wanted  to  complete  Ilie  pic- 
ture, I  here  met  a  man,  a  gtniherd,  beneath  an 
oiaheirai  whom  aj^araoce  recalled  to  nif  mind 
the  Brutr  Carle,  mrationed  iu  tlie  Danish  ballad  itf 
fiwafne  VtMved : 


■  A  vjtd  iwiDB  on  hia  ibonldera  he  kapt, 
AdiI  uppn  hi*  boaoin  a  black  bear  *tepl ; 
And  about  hi*  fingers,  with  hnir  o'erclnog, 
The  tqninel  apoiied  and  weaiel  dung.' 

"  DpoD  th*  sboolder  of  the  goatherd  was  a  boaat, 
which  bs  told  me  was  a  loalra,  or  otler,  which  he 
had  latalj  caught  in  the  neighboring  bfooh  ;  it  had 
a  itring  round  its  neck,  which  was  attached  to  hia 
ana.  At  his  left  side  waa  a  bag,  from  the  top  of 
which  peerod  lbs  heads  of  two  or  three  aingular- 
Isi^g  aninIal^  and  at  hia  right  waa  squatted  the 
Mllen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  en'lesvoritig  to 
lane;  his  whole  appearance  woe  to  tbe  iaal  degree 
MTa^  and  wiM.  After  a  little  conversation,  aach 
M  Iboae  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently  bold,  i 
uked  him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  made  me  no 
Uawer.  I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  an;  thing  of 
God  or  Jesus  ChricA  (  be  looked  me  fixeilly  in  the 
fkce(bramomenl,and  then  turned  hia  countenance 
towardalhe  sun,  which  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the 
wast,  nodded  lo  ii,  and  then  again  looked  fizedl}' 
npoa  me.  1  believe  that  I  underatood  llie  mute 
irplj,  which  probebl)'  wa^  that  it  was  God  who 
made  that  glorious  light  which  illumes  and  glad- 
iena  all  creation ;  and,  gratiSed  with  that  beCef,  I 
left  hicn,  and  hastened  after  my  companioni^  who 
were  by  this  time  S  considerable  way  in  advance. 
"I  have  alwsvB  found  in  tbe  dispoBition  of  tbe 
children  of  the  fields  a  more  determined  tendency 
to  religion  and  piety  thsQ  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obvuKisi  they 
■rs  l«s*  acquainted  with  the  wo^  of  man's  hands 
IhtD  with  those  of  God ;  their  occapations,  too, 
which  are  simple,  end  requiring  less  of  isgenuity 
tn  j  skill  than  those  which  engage  the  attdOtion  of 
tb«  other  portion  of  their  fellow^creaturea^  are  lew 
taiotable  lo  the  eosendering  of  self-conceit  and 
sufficiency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  towli- 
MssoTaiHrit  which  conitiiutes  the  best  foundation 
ofiaety.  The  aneerets  and  scoffers  at  reliffif 
BM  ipring  from  amongst  the  simple  cbilori 
'~'-^,  hut  sro  tbo  excrescences  of  overwroiwbt 
and  tboogh  their  balefiil  influence  Em 


ndoed  penetrated  to  the  country,  and  corrupted 
nan  there,  the  source  and  founlain-liead  was 
amongst  crowded  houses,  where  nature  ia  scarcely 
'nown.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  per- 
sction  amongst  the  rural  population  of  any  coim- 
ry ;  perfection  is  not  to  be  foond  ain(»igat  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  fall,  wherever  their  abodes  may  happen 
to  be ;  but,  antil  the  heart  discredits  tbe  existence 
of  a  God,  there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  poa- 
lessor,  however  stained  with  crime  he  may  be,  for 
Simon  the  magician  waa  converted ;  btit 
when  the  heart  is  ones  rteeW  with  infidelity — 
infidelity  conSnned  by  carnal  wisdom — an  exube- 
1  of  tlie  grace  or  God  is  required  to  melt  it, 
which  is  seldom  manifested.  We  read  in  the 
blessed  book  that  the  Pharisee  and  the  wiiard  be- 
r  receptacles  of  grace;  but  where  is  theiw 
ion  made  of  the  converaion  of  the  sneering 
Sadducee?"— pp.  4(M3. 

Oar  next  extract  gives  a  night-scene  at 
Evora,  where  our  missiotiary  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  tbe  midst  of  a  motley  com- 
pany of  smugglers  of  the  border — a  wild 
scene,  vrild  people,  and  strange  and  aflecitng 
glimpses  of  wild  supaistitioiii  haiborvd  ia 
Ld«  but  kind  hearts. 


The  night  was  very  stormy,  and  at  ahoDt 
nine  we  heard  a  galloping  towards  the  door, 
and  then  a  loud  knocking:  it  was  opened,  ana 
in  rushed  a  wild-looking  mno,  mouoled  on  a 
donkey :  he  wore  a  ragged  jacket  of  aheep-skiD, 
ca.!led  in  Spanish  zamarra,  with  breeches  of  the 
same  as  far  down  as  his  knees :  his  legs  were 
bare.  Around  his  sombrero,  or  shadowy  hat, 
WBB  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  which  in 
Eoirlish  is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero, 
and  in  the  rastic  language  of  Poriugttl  aiecrint ; 
which  last  is  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin 
{etlegrtn),  signifying  the  elfin-plant,  and  was 
prohably  carried  into  the  south  oy  the  Vaodals. 
The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and  said 
thai  the  witches  had  been  pursuing  him  and 
hovering  over  his  head  for  the  last  two  leagues. 
He  came  from  the  Spanish  frontier  with  meal 
and  other  articles  j  he  said  that  his  wile  was 
following  him  and  wouU  aoon  arrive,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her  appear- 
ance, dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a 
donkey. 

"  I  asked  my  friends  the  contrabaDdiats  why 
he  wore  the  rosemary  in  his  hat ;  whereupon 
they  told  me  that  it  was  good  against  wilc>ies 
and  the  mischances  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time 
to  argue  against  this  superstition,  for,  as  the 
chaise  was  to  be  ready  at  five  the  next  morning, 
I  wished  lo  make  the  most  of  the  short  time 
which  [  could  devote  to  sleep. 

"  I  rose  at  four,  and  aAer  having  taken  some 
refreshment,  I  descended  and  foiioa  the  strange 
man  and  hia  wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney<or- 
ner  by  the  fire,  which  was  still  burning ;  they 
soon  awoke  and  beeaa  preparing  their  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  salt  Bardiohns,  broiled  upon 
the  embers.  In  the  mean  time  the  woman  sang 
snatches  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  very  common  in 
Spain,  which  commences  tons ;— 
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'  Once  or  oM  upon  t  nonnialn,  ihrplierda  oT«rcom« 

Vith  RlMp, 

Near  lo  Beihlem's  bolj  tower,  kepi  at  dttd  of  nigbi 

Iheir  sheep; 
RoaDd  abant  ihe  Irnnk  ibef  nodded  of  a  huge  ig- 

Wbence  the  crackling  flftioe  aaceiiding,  bright  »d 
clear,  the  darborai  broke.' 

"  On  hearing  that  I  wm  about  to  depart,  she 
said,  'You  »hall  have  Mme  of  my  husbnod'a 
rosemary,  which  will  keep  you  from  danjter, 
nnd  prevent  any  miBfortune  occurring.'  !  wbb 
foolish  enough  lo  permit  her  to  ptit  mdw  ofitin 
my  haL"— pp.  65-68. 

Riding  among  the  mountaina  near  Es- 
tremof ,  Mr.  Borrow  ia  called  to  a  bait  by 
his  first  peniaaular  apectmen  of  Druidical 
remaina.  How  genuine  is  the  spirit  of  his 
commentary  I 

"  After  proceeding  abont  a  league  and  a  hnlf^ 
a  blast  came  booming  from  the  north,  rolling  be- 
fore it  immense  clouds  of  duat ;  happily  it  did 
not  blow  in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  proceed,  so  greet  was  its  violence.  We 
bad  lell  the  road  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
one  of  (hose  short  cuts,  which,  though  iiasaable 
for  a  horse  or  a  mule,  are  far  " 
mil  any  «[ 

We  were  ^ 

bage  uiecea  of  rock,  which  thickly  studded  the 
ground.  These  are  the  stones  which  form  the 
sierras  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  those  singular 
raonntaina  which  rise  in  ntided  horridnese,  like 
riie  riba  ofBOme  mighty  cnrcaee  from  which  the 
flesh  has  been  torn.  Many  of  these  stoneE, 
rock^  grew  out  of  the  earth,  and  many  lay 
its  surface  nnatlacbed,  perhaps  wrested  from 
their  bed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Whilst 
tolling  along  these  wild  waates,  1  observed, 
little  way  to  my  lel\,a  pile  of  stones  of  rather  a 
aingnlar  appearance,  and  rode  up  lo  it.  It  was 
a  Druidical  altar,  and  Ihe  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful one  of  the  kJml  which  1  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  circnlar,  and  consisted  of  stones  immensely 
large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom,  which  towards 
the  top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  beei 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  Ihe 
shape  of  scoHop-shelU.  These  were  surmount- 
ed by  a  very  large  flat  stone,  which  slanted  down 
towards  the  soutii,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or 
four  individuala  might  have  taken  shelter  within 
the  interior,  tn  which  waa  growing  a  email  thorn- 
tree. 

"  1  gazed  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the 
pile  where  the  first  colonists  of  Europe  offered 
their  worship  to  Ihe  unknown  Ood.  The  temples 
of  the  miglity  and  skilful  Roman,  comparatively 
of  modem  date,  have  crumbled  to  duet  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  churches  ofthe  Arian  Goth, 
bis  successor  in  power,  have  sunk  beneath  the 
earth,  and  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  the  mosques 
of  the  Moor,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goth,  where 
and  what  are  they?  Upon  the  rock,  masses  c" 
hoary  and  vanishing  rain.  Not  so  the  Druid' 
stone ;  there  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  winds,  as 
atrong  and  as  freshly  new  as  the  day,  perhapa 
tLirty  ^centuries  back,  when  it  waa  first  miied 
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myriery.  Ear^qnaket 
have  heaved  it,  but  its  cope-stone  has  not  r&Ilen ; 
in-floods  have  deluged  it,  but  failed  lo  sweep 
from  its  atalion ;  the  burning  stin  has  flashed 
upon  it,  but  neithei  split  nor  crumbled  it;  and 
'■■—?,  stern  old  Time,  has  rubbed  it  with  his 
tooth,  and  wiih  what  effect  let  those  who 
riew  it  declare.  There  it  stands ;  and  he  who 
wishes  lo  study  the  literature,  Ihe  learning,  and 
-the  history  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian, 
may  gaze  on  its  broad  covering,  and  glean  (not 
that  blank  atone  the  whole  known  amounL  The 
Roman  has  led  behind  him  his  deathless  writ- 
ings, his  history,  and  his  songs;  the  Goth  his 
liturgy,  his  tradilions,  and  the  germs  of  noble 
institutions ;  the  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  disco- 
veriea  in  medicine,  and  the  foundations  of  modem 
commerce ;  and  where  is  the  memorial  of  the 
Draidic  races?  Yonder:  that  pile  of  eternal 
stone  !"— p.  1 18-124. 

On  reaching  EItob  Kt.  Borrow  was  curi- 
oijs  to  examine  the  fortificatioQa  ;  but  the 
command  denied  admission.  Oar 
commentary  is  too  bold  to  be 
omitted — for  boldness  of  thoaght  and  lan- 
guage ia  the  broadest  stamp  of  tfae  man. 
We  demur  to  his  character  of  the  wines  of 
Portugal ;  but  perhaps  he  is  no  wine-bib- 
ber  at  all.  AVhat  he  says  of  our  own  popn- 
larily  in  Portugal  is,  we  believe,  too  true  ; 
and  peihapa  in  what  be  saya  of  the  feeling 
lownrda  us  in  France  be  ia  not  so  far  wrong 
neither.  He  is  not  spealcing  of  Paris  or 
Boulogne. 

*•  He  pr'-sently  appeared,  and  inquirad  whether 
I  WIS  an  Englishman ;  to  which,  having  replied 
ID  the  tfErmstive,  he  said,  *  lo  that  case,  sir,  yoa 
cannot  enter ;  indeed,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  per^ 
init  sry  foreigners  to  visit  the  fort.'  I  answersd 
that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  I 
visitifd  it  or  not ;  and,  having  taken  a  survey  of 
BsdajoE  fVom  the  eastern  siile  of  the  hill,  descend- 
ed by  the  way  I  came. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  Tesohs  ofprotect- 
ing  ■  nation  and  squandering  blood  and  treasure  in 
its  defence.  TbR  English,  who  bsve  never  been  it 
war  with  Poitugtil,  who  have  fought  tat  its  indepeD> 
dence  on  land  and  sea,  and  always  with  success 
who  have  fureed  thenuplres  by  a  treaty  of  com- 
meree  to  drink  its  coarse  and  filthy  winn^  wbich 
no  other  nation  cares  lo  tsate,  are  the  most  unpapo- 
Isr  peoole  who  visit  Portu^l.  Tlie  French  have 
ravsred  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  tad  shed 
the  blood  of  its  sons  like  water;  the  French  boj 
not  its  fVnita  and  loathe  its^ines,  yet  there  is  no 
bad  spirit  in  Portugal  toward  the  French.  The 
rFsson  of  this  ia  no  luyatety :  it  is  the  nntare  not 
of  the  Portnguwo  only,  but  of  corrupt  and  uore- 
generate  man,  to  dislike  bis  bcnefoctora,  who.  hy 
conferring  benefits  upon  him,  mortiiy  in  the  mcst 
^nerous  manner  his  miserable  vanity, 

"There  is  no  country  in  which  the  EngliahKB 
•0  ponular  as  in  France;  but,  though  the  Fieneh 
have  been  frequently  roughly  handled  by  the  Si^- 
bsb,  and  have  seen  their  capital  occupied  bj  sn 
English  anny,  they  have  nevo:  been  subjected  (o 
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\k  n^ptMed  i^nominT  of  recmviog  umrtanee  ftom 
tk«i."-pp.  148,  Ui 

Soon  after  passing  the  SpaniBh  line  Mr. 
Borrow  fell  into  company  wiib  ■  party  of 
h*  old  frientls  the  gipaies. ,  One  of  them, 
the  Aalonia  faAiiliar  to  the  readers  of  his 
former  vorli,  ofiera  to  be  his  guide  ooward, 
ud  tbe  ancient  hankering  for  Ronman  ao- 
cieif  i«  too  Btrong  for  the  temptalion.  The 
nutnonuy  accepts  the  offer  ;  and  we  have 
trin  pOTining  his  way  for  more  than  a  week, 
moimled  on  a  spare  pony  (Egypticd  gras), 
tma  the  Oitano  camp — lodging,  whether 
in  6e]d,  forest,  Tillage,  town,  or  city,  exactly 
where  Antonio  wo^d  naturally  have  lodged 
W  there  been  no  stranger  with  b'nn. — 
tltere  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  tbroogb- 
Nt  hir  traTeh  Mr.  Borrow  has  nsa^ly 
piNcd  with  gipsies  for  one,  in  part  at  least, 
«f  tbeir  own  nlood.  It  was  so  at  Moscow — 
vhere  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  celebrated 
'  Sindog  Company  was  at  onee  ready  to 
hsiThim  as  a  kinsman.  It  is  so  everywhere 
iaSwiD;  and  most  queer  are  some  of  tbe 
KMltt  to  the  anpposed  "  London  (^loro." 

"^>T«rda  evening'  we  drew  near  to  a  iarge 
Mn  or  TiUsM.  'That  is  Merida,'  nid  A»ionk>, 
'ivnwrl;  a  migfaty  ciry  ofthe  Corahat.  Weelmll 
Mf  here  tonight,  and  perhapi  for  a  day  or  two, 
Su  I  htie  Botne  business  of  Egypt  to  tranMct  rn 
<Ui  phce.  Now,  biMber,  step  aside  with  the 
lme,iiMl  wah  for  me  beneath  yonder  walL  I 
wM  go  before  and  see  in  what  condition  maners 
Mud  I  diiiaeuiited,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
Ixaotfa  ibe  luiiied  wail  to  which  Antonio  had  n>0- 
lin«diBe:tlw  sun  went  down,  aod  the  air  wu 
oemSng^  keen  ;  I  ibeW  close  aroand  me  an  old 
OttGnd  gipsy  eloak  with  which  my  cmnpanion  had 
piwided  me,  cod,  being  somewhat  fatigued,  fdl 
we  I  dou  which  lasted  for  neariy  an  hour. 

"'Ii  jMT  worship  the  London  CaloroVsaid  a 
**s>SToieeck»teDeside  me.  I  started,  and  bx- 
heH  uw  face  of  a  woman  peering  under  my  bat. 
KiMthManding  the  dask,  I  could  see  that  tbe 
kune  were  hideooslj  agly  and  almost  Uaek ; 
ihtf  belenged,  in  fact,  (o  a  gipsy  crone,  at  loast 
*nHy  years  of  age,  leaning  upon  ■  staff.  'Is 
.WrMtsfaip  the  i^ndon  Calorof  repeated  she. 
'lun  be  wboni  yon  seek,' said  I;  '  where  is  Anto- 
iJof  Cmnlando,  cvnimio,  barihattrea  curelt^i 
!'>(%'*  Mid  the  crone:  come  with  rae,  Galoro  of 
^7  Itrioehin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker ;  he 
»ili  be  there  anoa"  I  flowed  Ibe  cron^  who 
W  tbs  way  into  tbe  town,  which  was  ruinous  and 
■wmns^  half  deserted;  we  went  up  the  street, 
f"n  Wiicb  she  turned  into  a  narrow  and  dark 
^ud  presently  opened  theg|Steof  a  large  dila- 
pditad  bouse.  •  Come  in,'  said  sbe.  '  And  the 
pisl'  I  demanded.  'Bring  the  gras  in  too;  my 
'  thiba,  briqg  tbe  gras  in  too;  there  is  room 
w  ths  gias  in  my  little  ataUe.'  We  entered 
^aipceurti  acDMi  which  we  proceeded  till  wo 

I     '"DotngbDiiiiew,  doinf  busineMi— hehasmncb 
iMriatNUdo." 
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came  to  a  wide  doorway.  >  Oe  in,  my  cliild  of 
Rgrpt,'  said  the  bag;  'go  in:  that  is  my  little 
■table.'  '  The  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch,'  said  I, 
'  and  may  be  a  well  for  what  I  know ;  bring  a  lighr, 
or  I  will  not  enter.'  'Give  me  the  solaMrri 
(bridle),'  said  the  hag,  <  and  I  will  lead  voor  horse 
in,  my  chaboofEETpti  yes,  and  tether  him  to  my 
little  manger.'  Bhe  led  the  horse  througb  tbe 
doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy  in  the  darkness ; 
presently  the  horae  shook  himself;  '  Onuii  ters- 
^stnosj'said  tbe  bar,  who  now  made  her  appear- 
ance with  tbe  bridfe  in  her  band;  the  boras  has 
shaken  himself;  he  is  not  harmed  by  his  day's 
journey.  Now  let  us  go  in,  my  Caloro,  into  my 
litUe  room.* 

"  We  entered  the  house  and  fonnd  ourselves  in 
a  vast  room,  which  would  have  been  quite  dark 
bat  for  a  faint  glow  which  appeared  at  the  far. 
ther  end ;  it  proceeded  from  a  brasero,  beside 
which  were  squatted  two  dusky  figures.  'These 
are  Cal lees, 'said  the  hag;  'one  is  my  daughter, 
and  the  other  is  her  chabi ;  sit  down,  my  Lon- 
don {'aloro,  and  let  uh  hear  you  speak'  I  looked 
about  for  a  chair,  but  could  see  noiie :  at  a  sltort 
distance,  however,  I  perceived  tbe  end  of  a 
broken  plUitr  lying  on  the  floor ;  this  I  rolled  to 
the  hraaero  and  sat  down  upon  iL    'This  is  a 


fine  house,  mother  of  the  gipsies,'  said  I;  'ra- 
ther cold  and  damp,  though:  It  appears  large 
enough  to  be  a  harrack.*    "Plenty  oF  houses  m 


Herida,  my  London  Galoro,  some  of  them  just 
as  they  were  lefl  by  the  Corahnnoes.  Ah  I  a 
fine  people  are  the  Corahanoes ;  I  often  wish 
mys^f  m  their  chim  once  more.'  '  How  is 
this,  mother?'  said  I;  'have  you  been  in  iha 
land  of  the  MoorsT"  'Twice  have  I  been  in 
their  country,  my  Caloro — twice  have  I  been  in 
the  land  of  the  Corafaai.  The  first  time  is  more 
than  fil^  years  ago :  I  was  then  with  the  Sese 
(Spaniards),  for  my  hasband  was  a  soldier  of 
ihe  Crallis  (King)  of  Spain,  and  Oran  at  that 
lime  belonged  to  Spain.'  'Tou  were  not  then 
with  the  real  Moora,'  said  I, '  but  only  wifli  the 
Spaniards  who  occupied  part  of  their  counlryl' 
'I  have  been  with  me  real  Moors,  my  London 
Caloro.  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  with  my 
ro  in  Ceuta,  for  he  was  stilF  a  soldier  of  the 
king ;  and  he  aaid  to  me  one  day, '  I  am  tired 
of  Uds  place,  where  there  is  no  bread  and  less 
water ;  I  will  escape  and  turn  to  Corahano :  this 
night  I  will  kill  my  sergeanti  and  flee  to  the 
camp  of  the  Moor'  'Do  so.'  said  I,  'my  chabo; 
and  as  soon  as  may  be  I  will  follow  you  and  be- 
come a  Corahani.'  That  same  night  he  killed 
bis  Serjeant,  who  five  years  before  bad  called 
him  Calo  and  cursed  htm ;  then  running  to  the 
wall  he  dropped  from  it,  and,  amidst  many 
shots,  he  escaped  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai :  as 
for  myself)  1  remained  in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta 
as  a  BUtller,  Belling  wine  and  repani  to  the  hnn- 
dunnres.  Two  years  passed  by,  and  I  sdther 
saw  nor  heard  from  my  ro.  One  day  tbere 
came  a  strange  man  to  my  cachimani  (wine- 
shop) ;  he  was  dressed  h'ke  a  Corahano,  and  yet 
he  dtd  not  look  like  one ;  he  looked  mora  like  ft 
callardo  (black),  and  yet  he  was  not  a  callardo 
either,  though  he  was  almost  black ;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  bim  I  tiionght  he  looked  something 
Iflie  the  Errate  (gipsies) ;  and  be  said  to  me, 
'Zincali;  chachipt!'  and  Chen  he  iriuspered  1o 
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nw  in  queer  UngOBge,  wbwh  I  coald  Bcarcelj 
underBtaod,  '  Your  ra  ie  wailiae ;  come  with  me, 
my  little  siater,  end  I  will  take  you  unto  him.' 
'  Where  ia  he t'  said  I;  and  be  pointed  to  the 
weit,  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai,  and  raid, '  He 
ia  yonder  away ;  come  with  me,  little  aister,  the 
ro  is  wBiting.'  For  e  momeot  1  waa  afraid,  but 
I  bethought  me  of  my  husband,  and  1  wiahed  to 
be  amonjfBt  the  Corahai.  The  tendnel  chal- 
lenged UB  at  the  gate,  but  [  gave  htm  repani,  aod 
heleiaapaBG.  Abouialeasue  from  the  town, 
beneath  a  cerro  (hill),  we  foand  four  men  and 
women,  all  very  black  like  the  airanffe  man,  and 
thev  all  aaluted  me  and  called  me  liiile  aiater, 
and  they  gave  me  other  clothets  and  I  looked 
]Su  a  Corahani.  aod  away  we  marched  for 
many  days  amiast  deaerts  and  amall  Tillages, 
uid  more  than  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  waa 
amongst  the  Errate,  for.  their  ways  were  the 
•ame :  die  men  would  hokkawar  (cheat)  with 
mulea  and  asses,  and  the  women  told  baji ;  and 
after  many  days  we  c«me  before  a  large  town, 
aad  the  black  man  said, '  Go  in  there,  Tittle  aia- 
ter, and  there  you  will  find  your  ro ;'  and  I  went 
10  the  gate,  and  an  armed  Corahano  stood  with- 
in tbe  gate,  and  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  lo !  it 
wssniyro. 

"  <  Well,  brother,  to  be  short,  my  ro  was  killed 
the  WBM,  befbre  a  town  to  which  the  king  of  the 
Corahai  laid  siege,  and  I  became  a  piuli  (widow^ 
and  1  returned  to  the  village  of  the  renegades,  as  it 
waa  called,  and  anpported  myself  as  well  u  I  coold ; 
and  one  day,  as  I  was  mtUng  weeping,  the  black 
man.  whom  I  bad  iie?er  seen  sioca  the  day  he 
broi^t  me  to  my  ro,  sgaio  stood  belbre  me,  and 
■aid,  *  Come  with  mci  little  nster,  come  with  me ; 
the  ro  is  at  hand  :'  and  I  went  with  him,  and  be- 
Tood  the  gate  in  the  desert  was  the  atme  party  of 
black  men  aod  women  wbicb  I  had  seen  before. 
•  Where  ia  mT  roV  said  I.  'Here  be  ie,  little  sif- 
ter,' said  the  blai^  man, '  here  be  ia ;  from  this  day 
I  «m  the  ro,  and  yoa  the  romi ;  come,  letuago,  for 
there  ia  bnaineae  to  be  done.'  Aod  I  went  with 
him,  and  he  waa  my  n> ;  and  we  lived  among  the 
daMTtSi  and  bobkawar'd  and  cboried  and  told  baji ; 
and  I  ssid  to  myaeli^  '  Tbia  ia  good  i  aura  I  am 
am(Higat  the'Grr^»,in  a  better  chim  than  ray 
own.'  And  I  had  three  cbu  by  the  black  mai 
two  of  them  died,  bat  the  youngest,  who  is  t' 
Calli  who  site  by  the  brasero,  was  sperad  :  and 
came  to  pass  that  once  in  the  winter-time  our  cm 
panj  attempted  to  pass  a  wide  and  deep  river,  and 
the  boat  overset,  and  all  our  people  were  drowood, 
all  bat  myself  and  my  cbabi,  whom  1  bore  in  my 
boBom.  I  bad  now  no  friends  amongat  tbe  Cora, 
hai,  and  I  wandered  about  the  doaplobadoa,  howl- 
iDg  and  lamenting  till  I  became  half  lili  (ms'f ),  and 
in  this  manner  I  Jbund  my  wa^  to  tbe  cout,  where 
I  made  Iriends  with  tbe  captain  of  a  sbip,  and  re- 
turned to  this  land  of  Spain.  And  now  1  am  beie, 
I  often  wiebed  myeelf  back  egain  amoogK  the 
CoiahaL'"— p.  186. 

Out  '  London  Caloro'  is  now,  we  nnder- 
■tand,  ft  married  man  :  bat  in  1635  he  waa 
open  to  ft  tender  propositioa. 


Jlfy«e$r.— Wherefore  do  yoa  aak,  O  Dm  de  loa 

Calesf 

••  O^uy  JIfocW.— It  is  bigb  time  that  tbe  Iteha 
of  tbe  chabi  were  (hken  from  ber,  and  that  she  bad 
better  tlian  take  ber  for  romh 
my  London  Caloro. 

■*  Jlfyse^.— 1  am  a  stranger  in  tbis  lan^  O  uo- 

er  of  the  gipsies,  and  acsrcely  know  bow  to  pro- 
Tide  for  myaeir,  much  lees  for  a  romi. 

"  QipMg  Mother. — She  wsats  no  one  to  pronde 
for  her,  my  l^indon  Caloro ;  she  can  st  any  tioM 
provide  for  hetsetf  and  herro.  She  can  ht^kawu, 
tell  baji,  and  there  are  fnw  to  equal  her  at  stealinr 
i  pastesas.  Were  she  once  «t  Hadrilati,  ebe  wmiU 
make  mncb  treasure ;  in  this  force  she  ia  nafai  (lost), 
for  there  ia  nothing  to  be  gained ;  bnt  in  tbe  foroa 
baro  it  would  be  anotber  matter  :  abe  would  to 
dreaaed  in  lacbipi  and  aooacai  (silk  and  geU), 
whilst  you  would  tide  aboat  on  your  black-iailed 
gra ;  and  when  you  bad  got  mucfa  treasure,  vm 
might  return  hither  and  live  like  a  Cr«llit,  and  iH 
the  Emte  of  the  Chrm  del  Uanra  should  bow 
down  their  heads  to  you.  What  say  you,  my  Lon- 
doa  Caloro  1 

"  AfjK^.— Tear  plan  is  a  plsaa2>Ifl  oo^  mother; 
but  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  of  anotber  cbira,  aid 
have  no  inclination  to  peas  my  life  in  this  countiy. 

"Gtpsjt  Mstker. — Then  return  to  your  om 
eountrv,  my  Caloro ;  tbe  cfasbi  can  croas  the  pani. 
Would  obe  net  de  husinesa  in  Luidoa  with  tba 


"  Mjwsl/;    And  what  eboold  we  do  in  tba  Isod 
of  the  Corahai  I    It  ia  a  poor  and  wild  coanuy,  I 

"  CKpqi  JWMW.  Amnalil  i  almoat  think  tbat 
lam^MakiogtoalilipeiKlireimplelon).  Ateltwn 
□ot  hcmea  tocborel  Yes  1  trow,  better  OMitbaB 
in  tbia  land,  and  aaaei  and  mulea.  Tn  tbe  kad  of 
the  Corahai  yoa  must  hokkawar  and  chore  even  si 
yoa  must  here,  or  ia  yoorown  aountry,  or  else  yoa 
are  no  Caloro.  Can  yon  not  join  yoareslTea  wrtli 
the  black  peojde  who  live  in  the  de^otdadce  1  Yts, 
aurely ;  and  glad  they  wooU  be  to  have  amcar 
them  the  Errato  from  Spaia  and  Ixmdoa.  I  si 
I  wi 


cbim,  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  both,  my  nm 
aresleeping.  Take  the  chabi,  tberefiffe, 'and  go  to 
Madrilati  to  win  tbe  parne,  and,  when  yoa  bin 


Sit  it,  return,  and  we  will  ^tc  a  banquet  to  aUtts 
u*n£  (Christiana)  in  Menda,  and  in  their  And  I 
will  mix  drow,  and  they  ahall  eat  and  bant  like 

poisoned  sheep And  when  tbay 

have  eaten  we  will  leave  Ibent,  and  away  to  lbs 
landoftheJIoor."    pp.  176    181. 

Ur.  Borrow,  we  euppoae,  had  nothing  foi 
it  but  to  hint  that  he  waa  engaged  to  be  the 
Ro  of  aome  Cbabi  among  the  Eaat  Angliu 
Errate.  He  paaaea  over  hia  method  of 
eacape,  however,  with  a  Ijrrical  obacnrity ; 
and  we  aoon  fiod  him  in  the  open  connvy 
again  with  hie  elegant  companion  Antonio. 
To  be  tare,  the  learned  and  deroot  agent 
of  the  Bible  Society  teemt  a  little  oat  of  hi* 


lfi«3.] 
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pkM  ia  Mme  of  tha  tabteqaest  leeneB  of 
ihif  journey.    For  eiample : 

.  •'  We  dumoanted,  sod  entered  wiM  I  now  mw 
mi  •  forest,  leading  tbe  *iii(n«l«  cautioutly 
tiDMifn  tbe  treei  and  bruehvood.  In  about  fire 
oiiniitee  we  reached  n,  ainaJl  open  xpacef  at  the  Tar- 
llKFiideof  nhicitt  at  the  root  ofaWg^  cotk-tree, 
I  fire  traa  burning,  and  by  it  stood  or  eat  two  or 
three  figures;  one  of  them  Dowexcleinied, 'Quien 
rkI'  'I  kaoar  that  voice,'  eaid  Antonio^  and 
npidlf  adranced ;  preaentlj  I  heard  an  Ola !  and 
I  laugh.  On  roacfaing  tbe  fire,  I  found  two-dark 
Us,  and  a  atitl  darker  woman  of  about  totxy ;  the 
liUer  leated  on  what  appeared  to  be  horae  or  mule 
funilore.  1  likewiae  aaw  a  horM  and  two  don- 
key tethered  lothe  neighboring  trees.  It  waa  in 
ftetagipaj  birnuac.  ■Comeforwardi  brother, and 
■knr  joureeir,'  aaid  Antonio;  < yon  am  amongit 
frictida;  these  are  the  very  people  whom  1  expected 
uBadatTrojillOkaBdinwhoeehDUBeweahouidhave 
riepL'  'And  whar/  said  i,  'could  hare  induced 
tknn  to  leave  their  houee  and  coiue  into  tbia  dark 
fotut,  in  the  midat  of  wind  and  rain,  to  pus  the 
nigliit'  *Tbejconie  on  buainees  or  Erypti  bro- 
ther, doubtless,'  replied  Antonio;  'Catlt  boca  !' 
■Uy  10  it  prisoner  in  the  village  yonder,'  said  the 
moMu ;  '  he  is  priaoner  for  choring  a  mailla  (don- 
^0 ;  we  ai«  to  come  to  s>«  what  we  cao  do  io  hi* 
bdiitr;  and  where  can  we  lodge  belter  than  in  this 
ftrcft,  where  there  is  nothing  to  pay  1'  One  of  Ihe 
Aipiinganow  gave  ua  barley  for  our  animals  in  a 
large  Mg,  into  which  we  gueoeseively  introduced 
thur  heads,  allowing  the  famished  creatun 
regale  themselves  till  we  conceived  that  they 
bad  ntiafied  their  hunger,  l^ere  was  a  pu- 
cbero  neuoering  at  the  Sre,  half  full  of  bacon, 
garbauoaj  and  other  proviaiona;  this  was  emp- 
titd  iota  a  large  wooden  {Matter,  and  out  of  this 
AdIimuo  and  myaelf  supped ;  the  other  gipaiee 
reftued  to  join  us,  giving  ua  to  understand  that 
tbey  had  eaten  before  our  arrival;  theyall,  how- 
ever, did  justice  to  tbe  leathern  bottle  of  An- 

tiNUClL     .     .     . 

'The  nm  was  juat  appearing  as  I  awoke.    I 

made  leveral  efforts  before  1  could  riae  from  the 

poood ;  my  limba  were  quite  sti^  and  iny  hair 

na  covered  with  rime ;  for  the  ram  had  ceased. 

ni  a  rather  severe  froet  set  in.    I  looked  around 

iii*,baicouldseeneither  Antonio  nor  the  gipsies; 

the  animals  of  the  latter  had  likewise  diaappear 

cd ;  lobad  the  horse  which  I  had  hitherto  rode,  the 

Dale,  however^  of  Antonio  still  remained  fattened 

lo  the  tree ;  this  latter  circumstance  quieted  eome 

>n)rehentians  which  were  beginning  to  arise  in 

■ymiod,-  'They  are  gone  on  some  business  of 

fSfV^'  I  aaid  to  mjnelf.  'and  will  return  anon.' 

I  IgttUttred  together  tbe  embers  of  the  fire,  and, 

I  bc^uig  apon  them  stidis  and  brKnches,  soon 

I  ncieeded  in  calling  forth  a  blaze,  beside  which 

laniD  [daced  the  puehero,  with  what  remained 

I  «iMpnmaionoflaetni^t  I  waited  for  a  cod- 

j  VderauetiBeiaexpectatiwioftheretum  ofmy 

I  nmpeniaDa,  but,  ae  diey  did  not  aj^ar,  I  sat 

j  4^  and  breakfasted.  Before  I  had  well  finished 

j   [ward  the  noise  of  a  horse  approaching  rapidly, 

^  prtaently  Antonio  made  his   MtpearEnee 


nutauly  proceeded  to  imti6  the  mule.    'Mouni, 


hrother,  monnt  P  said  he,  pointing  to  the  horae  i 
'  1  went  with  tbe  Callee  and  her  chab^a  to  the 
viUage  where  the  ro  is  in  trouble ;  Ihe  chinobaro, 
however,  seized  them  at  once  with  ibeir  cattle, 
lid  have  laid  hands  also  on  me,  but  I  set 


9  to  tbe  graati,  eave  him  the  bridle,  and  vi 
far  away.     Mount   brother,  mount,  o 


By-and-by  tbey  come  in  aight  of  Jarai- 
cejo  ;  but  Ibe  miaaiooary**  friend  declines 
to  enter  the  town  in  company. 

" '  Brother,  we  bad  beet  pass  through  that 
town  singly.  I  will  go  in  advance ;  follow 
slowly,  and  when  there  purchase  bread  and  bar- 
ley; yon  have  nothing  to  fear,  I  will  await  you 
on  the  despoblado.'  Without  waiting  for  my 
answer  be  nastened  forward,  and  was  speedily  . 
out  of  sight  I  followed  slowly  behind,  and  en- 
tered the  ^te  of  the  town,  an  old  dilapidated 
place,  consisting  of  litile  more  than  one  street 
Along  this  street  I  was  advancing',  when  a  man 
with  a  dirty  foraging  cap  on  his  head,  and  bold.- 
jng  a  gun  in  his  band,  came  running  i^  to  me ! 
■  Who  are  youl'  said  he,  in  rather  rough  ac- 
cents j  'from  whence  do  you  come?'  'Prom 
Badajos  and  Trojillo^'  I  replied;  'why  do  you 
ask?*  'lam  one  of  the  national  guard,'  said 
the  man, '  and  am  placed  here  to  inspect  stran. 
gers.  1  am  told  that  a  gi^wy  fellow  just  now 
rode  through  the  town ;  it  n  well  for  him  that  t 
bad  stepped  into  my  house.  Do  you  come  in 
bis  company  1'    'Do  I  look  e  person,'  aaid  I, 


and  then  loolied  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  ex- 

eression  which  aeeroed  lo  ear  '  Likely  enough.' 
1  fact  my  appearance  was  oy  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  prepoasesa  people  in  my  favor.  Upon 
my  head  1  wore  an  old  Andalosian  hat,  which, 
from  its  condition,  appeared  to  have  been  trod- 
deu  under  fool;  a  rusly  cloak. which  bad  per- 
hapa  terved  half-a-doien  generations,  enwrapped 
my  body.  My  nether  garments  were  by  do  ' 
means  of  tbe  finest  description,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  with  mud,  with 
which  my  faee  was  likewiae  plen^folly  be«pttt> 
lered  :  and  upon  my  chin  waa  a  beard  a[  a 
week's  growth. 

"  ■  Have  you  a  passport  T  at  Ihi^  demanded 
tbe  nationtd.  1  remembered  having  read  that 
the  best  way  to  win  a  Spaniard's  heart  is  to 
treat  him  with  ceremoniona  civility.  1  there- 
fore dismounted,  and,  taking  off  my  hat,  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  constitutional  soldier,  saying. 
'  Senor  oacionil,  yon  must  know  that  I  am  an 
English  gentleman,  travelling  in  Ibis  country  for 
my  pleasure.  1  bear  a  paaaport,  which,  on  in- 
specting, you  wiQ  find  to  be  perfectly  regular : 
it  was  given  to  me  bv  the  great  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  minister  of  England,  whom  you  of  course 
have  heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will  see 
bis  own  handwriting  J  look  at  it  end  rejoice; 
perhaps  yon  will  never  have  another  oppoiw 
Uiaity.  As  I  put  unbounded  confideoctt  ia  the 
honor  of  every  gendeman,  I  leave  the  pawport 
in  your  hands  whilst  I  repair  to  the  posada  to 
refresh  myself.    When  you  have  mspeoied  it, 


BORSOVS  HtBLX  i 


you  will  perhaps  c^lige  me  «o  ftr  as  to  bring  it  to 
me.  Caralier,  1  kiaa  your  hands.'  I  tbeo  made 
him  anoiher  low  bow,  which  he  returned  with 
one  atill  lower,  and,  leaving  him  now  staring 
the  passport  and  Don  at  myself,  I  went  in 
a  poaada,  to  which  1  was  directed  by  a  beggar 
whom  1  met. 

"  I  fed  the  horse,  and  procured  some  bread 
and  barley,  as  Ihe  gipey  had  directed  me ;  I  lilte- 
wise  purchased  three  nne  partridges  of  a  fowler, 
vAo  wai  drinking  wine  in  the  po^a.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  price  I  gave  him.  and  offered 
to  treat  me  with  a  copita,  to  whicb  I  made  no 
objection.  Ab  we  sat  diacoiirHing  at  the  table, 
the  national  entered  with  the  passport  in  his 
hand,  and  sat  down  bv  as- 

"  .n^ftioRoL— Cabaliero  1  I  return  you  your 
passport;  it  is  quite  in  form:  I  rejoice  to  ae" 
made  your  acquaintance ;  no  doubt  you  can  give 
nit:  Bome  informntion  respecting  the  war. 

"  Mygetf — 1  shall  be  very  happy  to  aKbrd  so 
polite  ana  honorable  a  gentleman  any  inTortDD- 
tkm  in  n>y  power. 

"Aationot— What  is  England  doing  1  If  she 
pleased,  she  could  pat  down  the  war  in  three 
mooibs. 

"MyiHf. — Notenga  tuted  cuLdaa,  Stnor  no- 
eionaL  Ion  have  Ixisrd  of  the  Wion  which  my 
Lord  PaloierBton  lias  sent  ortrl  Leave  the  mat- 
ter in  their  hands. 

"  Ao^umol.— It  appears  to  me  that  this  Csbakro 
Balmerston  muttbs  a  very  honest  nun. 

••Jl^eJ/--TherB  can  be  Do  doubt  of  it 

"  liational. — I  have  heaid  that  be  is  a  grest 

"A^ei/— In  Mune  things  neither  Napoleon 
nor  the  Eswyer*  would  staiM  a  chance  wiih  him. 
Et  Mticko  hambre. 

•*  NaiwaaL — I  am  gt^i  to  bear  it.  Does  be  in. 
tend  to  bead  the  le^kra  T 

•'Mttietf — I  believe  bcA  ;  but  he  has  sent  over, 
to  bead  the  fighting  meoi  a  friend  of  his,  who  is 
thought  to  be  nearly  as  much  versed  in  military 
nUten  as  himaelf. 

"  NatumaL—h  me  tdtgn  fftMcfto.  I  see  that 
tin  war  will  soon  be  over.  C^wltero,  I  thank  yon 
ttt  ywr  pcditaues^  and  for  the  infbrmation  winch 
yog  have  affiirded  me.  The  despoblado  out  yon- 
der has  a  particniarjy  aril  name ;  beonyour  guard, 
Caballeitt  1  am  saiTy  that  gipi?  was  permitted 
to  pass;  should  you  meet  him,  and  not  like  his 
low%  sboot  fain  at  once,  stab  bim  or  ride  him 
dawiL  Ho  b  a  well-known  thief.  eontr^ondistO) 
and  nurderar,  and  has  committed  mon  assassina/- 
tioDB  than  he. has  fingeia  on  his  hands.  Stay ;  be- 
fore  I  re  I  AodM  wisb  to  aee  onoe  more  the  ligoa- 
tue  ortbe  Caballero  Balmersteik 

"  I  showed  him  tba  signature.  wUch  he  looked 
npon  mth  pnrfboDd  reveraMw,  uncovering  his 
head  ftr  a  maawat;  we  thm  embraced  and 
parted. 

«I  meoBled  the  faotee  and  rods  from  tbe  town, 
at  flrst pfseeeding  very  slowly;  I  bad  no eoaner, 
bowevei^  reached  the  moor  than  I  put  the  anioial 
to  his  speedy  trot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tFBmeDdoas 
nte  for  •ome  time,  especting  ereir  momeBt  to 
ovMtalm  tlw  gipsy.    '  "^ 


[FIB. 


himi  nor  did  I  meet  with  a  single  h 
The  road  along  which  I  sped  was  dsitdv  ua 
aanily,  winding  amidst  lliickeCsofbroom  and  brush, 
wood,  with  which  the  defpoblado  was  overgrown, 
and  winch  tn  some  places  were  as  high  as  a  maa'a 
head.  Across  the  moor,  io  the  direction  id  which 
I  was  proceeding,  rose  a  lo^y  eminence,  naked 
and  bare.  The  moor  extended  for  at  least  three 
leegups ;  I  bad  nearly  crossed  il,  attd  raached  Ibe 
foot  of  tho  aeoent.  I  was  becoming  very  oneasy, 
tt  that  I  might  have  paseed  Uie  eip^ 
amongst  toe  thicket%  when  I  suddenly  heard  his 
well-known  O-la  1  and  Ua  black  savage  head  and 
staring  eyes  auddenly  appeared  from  amidst  a 
clump  of  broem.  *  Vou  have  tarried  long,  brother,* 
saidne;  'I  almost  thought  you  bad  played  me 
ftlse.'  "-iip.  191-208. 

Antouio  found  presently  that  he  bad  no 
chance  of  ceeape  except  in  quilting  the 
high  road  altogether.  Oar  living  Polygloit 
therefore  proceeds  in  solitary  state.  Bat 
Wear  Talavera  he  is  orertaken  by  another 
horseman,  a  grave,  well  clad  man  of  middle 
age,  with  whom  he  jogs  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  stranger  speaks  good  Castilian,' 
but  in  a  moment  of  excitement  an  excla- 
tnation  escapes  him  which  betrays  the 
JHoreaco.     Mr.  Borrow  caps  him  Arabic. 

The  man  walked  on  abotU  tea  pacee^  in  ibe 
same  awnnerae  be  had  previously  done;  all  of  a 
sudden  ha  turned,  and,  taking  this  hridle  of  lbs 
hurra  gently  in  his  band,  stt^ped  her.  1  had  now 
a  fidl  view  of  his  face  and  figur?,  and  those  huge 
fL-sturea  and  Herculean  form  still  occasioaalty 
revisit  me  in  my  dreams.  I  see  him  standing  in 
the  moonshine,  atarinr  ma  id  the  ftee  with  his 
deep  calm  eyes.  At  laat  he  said, — 
••  <  E»  iitttd  tamhitn  de  noMroi.' " 

Mr.  Borrow  could  scarcely  answer  be- 
fore the  man  signified  that  he  knew  him  to 
be  English.  They  explain  to  their  mutaal 
satisfactioa- 

"  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Tala- 
vera. We  went  to  a  lai^  gloomy  bouee,  which 
my  companion  informed  me  wa*  the  principal 
[KMBda  of  the  town.  We  entered  the  kitchen,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a  large  fire  waa  biasiog. 
■  Pepila,'  said  my  companion  to  a  handsome  gin, 
who  advanced  siailiDg  lowarda  us ;  '  a  hrosero  and 
a  private  apartment :  this  cavalier  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  we  shall  sup  together.'  We  weM  shown 
into  an  apartment  in  which  weretwo  alco««s  coi>- 
Uiining  beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted  of 
the  very  best,  by  the  order  of  my  companioD,  we 
sat  orer  the  hrasero  and  commooccd  talki^. 

"MyiBJ^ — Of  course  you  have  conveiaed  wilh 
Englisbroen  before,  else  you  could  not  havo  noog- 
niaod  nw  by  the  tone  of  my  voice, 

"  Abarbmd. — I  was  a  young  Ud  when  the  war 
of  independence  broke  out,  aM  there  came  to  Ibe 
nlkge  in  which  our  &a^  lived  an  Boglish  cffiev 
inoraertoteaobdiscipliMlotlienewlevies.  Be 
was  quartered  in  my  (iktfaer'i  bouse,  wbeie  he  eofc 
ceived  a  great  afibction  for  me.  On  his  deporUrei 
wiih  tba  consent  of  my  &thK  I  attaaded  him 
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Ihtoajk  bodi  die  Cuti)le«,  pwtlj  u  compuion. 
[«rtlf  M  doniwUc.  I  wu  wiUi  bini  nearlj  ■  year, 
when  be  wai  niddaDly  Bummoned  to  return  Us  hia 
own  ceunUy.  He  would  faio  biTS  Uhen  me  with 
Mm,  but  U  that  1117  father  would  by  mi  nwana  con- 
Knt  It  ii  iio«  fira-and-tweDtj  yeua  ainoe  1  laat 
mm  an  EDglishmao  ;  but  tmi  have  aDeii  how  I  ro- 
agmted  you  even  in  tbe  dark  night. 

■•JfftcK— And  what  kiudoriife  do  you  pur- 
■w,  aiid  by  whattneanido  you  obtain  support! 

'Abariatel. — 1  experience  no  diSculty.  I  live 
Bach  in  the  aame  way  aa  1  believe  my  forelhtheTS 
lired ;  certainly  aa  m^  father  did,  fbr  hia  courae 
bubrcn  mine.  At  hia  death  I  took  pa<«e«iioD  of 
tbe  berencia,  for  I  waa  hia  only  child.  It  waa  not 
TOfiiiite  that  I  ahonld  follow  an^  bosineaa,  Ibr  my 
wc«hb  waa  ffreat ;  yeti  to  arotd  remai^  I  hare 
oecuionally  dealt  in  wool ;  but  laiilj,  lazily — aa  1 
lad  no  nimultu  for  exertion ;  I  waa,  however,  aiic- 
maflil  in  mmnj  inataocesi  atnngely  BO ;  much 
note  than  imirv  others  who  toiled  day  aad  night, 
anl  whcae  whole  aout  waa  iti  the  trade. 

"Jlfjrwy. — Have  you  any  children  1    Are  you 

'Abarbmel. — I  have  no  children,  tboa^b  T 
named.  I  have  a  wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  abould 
lUher  aay  two  wivea,  for  1  am  wedded  to  both.  I 
lioveTer  call  one  my  amigi,  for  appi^arance  aabe, 
fhlwiihto  live  Jit  qiiiel,  and  *m  unwilling  to 
offend  tbe  prejudices  of  the  aurrounding  people. 

*  Mytdf. — Voa  say  yoo  are  wealthy.  In  what 
doeaTour  wealth  coOBiat! 

"  Abarbmel — In  ^Id  and  silver,  and  stonea  of 

CM ;  for  I  have  inherited  all  the  hoarda  of  my 
sftlhera.  The  crrrater  part  ia  buried  under- 
ground; indeed,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth 
pttofit.  I  have  coins  of  silver  and  |rold  older 
idu  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Accursed  and  Jes- 
cbel ;  t  have  also  large  enma  employed  in  usury. 
We  keep  ouraelvea  cToae,  however,  and  pretuud  to 


Iwpow,  miseraibly  BO ;  but 
U  our  f^vata,  when  our  gates  are  barred,  and 
nr  Hvage  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  court,  we  eat 
Mr  find  oft  servicea  auch  aa  the  Queen  of  ^pain 
nuDM  botat  o^  and  wash  our  leet  in  e<vers  of  sil- 
^  fubioiied  and  wrought  before  the  Americas 
*cr«  discovered,  though  our  sarnteiita  are  at  all 
lioKi  iMarso,  and  our  food  for  liiu  im»t  part  of  the 
pliiiiest  description. 

"MfK^. — Are  there  more  of  you  than  yourself 
*i>l  jour  two  wiveal 

'Abarbenel. — There  are  ray  two  aervants,  who 

-'^'  wiaeofnajf  "      ' 

.-.  ^  being  betro 

thaotherwoTd:  he  . 

'at  me  with  a  mule  and  car. 

"ilgte^. — And  whitlicT  arc  youbouadat  pre- 

K^tl 

"  AbarieneL~'VQ  Ttdedn,  whore  I  ply  my  trade 
Mcuinnally.  I  lova  to  wander  about,  though  I 
MldwD  amy  far  from  borne.  Since  I  lefl  the 
£n;lidiinao  my  feet  have  never  once  atepped  ba- 
rood  tbe  bouoda  ofNew  Caaiille.  I  love  to  visit 
Tokdc,  and  to  thitik  of  the  timea  which  have  long 
Wet  departed ;  1  should  eatablieb  myself  (here, 
were  tbrre  not  ao  many  accuraed  ones,  who  look 
open  me  )vith  an  evil  eye. 

"Jlfjadf.— Are  you  known  for  what  yoa  ate! 
Do  the  autboriiiea  molest  you  J 

"  Abathatl, — People  of  come  auapect  me  to  be 


what  I  am  ;  but  u  T  conform  outwardly  in  moat 
reapecta  to  their  ways,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
me.  True  it  ia  that  eometimea  when  I  enter  tbe 
church  to  hear  the  mass,  they  glare  at  roe  over  the 
leftahoulder,  aa  much  aa  to  say—'  What  do  you 
hereT  And  aomelimea  they  cross  themselves  aa 
Ipaaaby;  but  aa  they  go  no  further,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  on  that  account.  With  reapect  to 
the  auiboritiep,  they  are  not  bad  friends  of  mine. 
Many  of  the  higher  cIom  have  borrowed  moaey 
Iroro  ate  on  naury,  so  that  I  have  them  to  a  certain 
extent  in  my  power ;  and  as  for  the  low  alguoiila 
and  corchetes,  they  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige 
me  in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars  wbieh  1  occa< 
aionally  give  thera ;  so  that  matters  upwi  the  whole 
go  on  remarkably  well.  Of  old,  indeed,  it  was  fat 
otherwiee ;  yet,  I  know  not  bow  it  via,  tbeogh 
other  &milLee  suffered  much,  oura  alwaya  enjoyed 
B.tolermble  share  of  tranquillity.  Tho  truth  ia,  that 
oar  family  has  alwaya  known  how  to  guide  itself 
wonderfully.  I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  snake  amongst  us.  We  have  alwajv 
poasBMed  friends ;  and  with  reapect  to  cnetniesi  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  meddle  with  ua ;  for  it  ia  a 
ruleofour  house  never  to  Ibrgtva  an  injury,  and 
to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  bnnginff 
ruin  and  destiuctioD  tipou  the  beads  of  our  eTU 
doers. 

"  Mi/telf.—'Do  the  priests  intcrlW  with  yoa  ! 

"  Abaroenel. — They  let  me  alone,  especially  in 
ourowD  neighborhood.  Shortly  afler  the  death  of 
my  fkther,  one  hot-headed  individual  endeavored 
to  do  me  an  ovil  turn,  but  I  soon  requited  him, 
Muting  hirtfto  be  imprisoned  on  a  cluirge  oTblos- 
phemy,  and  in  prison  be  remained  a  long  time,  till 
he  went  mad  and  died. 

"Mytelf. — Have  you  a  head  in  Spain  in  whom 
ia  vested  the  chief  antborhy  i 

''AbarbentL — Not  exactly.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  holy  families  who  enjoy  much  con- 
sidi'ratinn  ;  my  own  is  one  of  these— -Uiecliicfest, 
I  may  say.  My  grandaire  waa  a  particularly  holy 
man  ;  and  I  have  heard  niy  father  aay  that  one 
night  an  archbishop  came  to  his  houae  aecretly, 
nierply  to  have  the  satiafhction  of  kisnng  hia  head. 

" Myself.— How  can  that  be!  what  reverence 
could  an  archbishop  entertain  for  one  like  yourself 

youraraiidaireJ 

AbarbcTiel. — More  than  you  imagine.    He  was 

le  of  us,  at  leaat  hia  IVther  wa*,   and   he  could 

iver  forget  what  he  had  learned  with  reverence 

his  infancy.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  forget  it, 
but  he  could  not;  that  the  ruah  was  continually 
upon  hint,  and  that  even  from  hia  childhood  he  had 
borne  its  terrors  with  a  troubW  mind,  till  atloat 


light ;  he  then  returned  to  his  dioces'',  where  be 
liortly  aflervi'arda  died,  in  much  renown  for  sanc- 
tity. 
"  My$df. — What  you  aay  surpriaea  me.    Have 
HI  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  jou  are  to  be 
und  suiongst  ttie  priesthoudt 
"AftBrftewI.— Nutto  euppoae  but  to  know  iL 
There  are  many  such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthood, 
id  not  amongst  the  inferior  priesthood   either; 
»me  of  the  moat  learned  and  (famed  of  theni  in 
Spain  have  been  of  us,  or  of  our  Wood  at  least,  and 
many  of  them  at  this  day  think  as  I  do.     Tbetv 
'  -  one  particular  fbslival  of  the  year  at  which  four 
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digaiAed  eceletiutiea  tre  aun  to  vitit  me ;  Mid 
then,  wlieo  all  \a  mads  cIom  and  aeoure,  and  the 
fiitin;;  ccrenwiics  hkve  be«a  gone  Ibrought  tbej 
ait  down  opnn  the  floor  and  curae. 
'*Afifielf, — Are    you    nuinaroua   in  tUo  large 

^Abarbend. — By  no  oipana;  oiw  places  of 
abodu  are  aeldom  tba  large  towita;  wa  prer^r  Um 
villages,  and  rarely  enter  the  largfe  lowna  but  oa 
buainuta.  Indeed,  we  are  not  a  numeroui  peoplr, 
and  there  are  few  proviocea  of  Spain  which  con- 
tain morf  than  twenty  fainiliea.  None  of  us  are 
piMir,  and  those  among  ua  who  aerTe  do  so  more 
from  choice  than  neceaaity,  for  by  serving  pach 
other  we  acquire  difi'ercnl  tradea.  Not  unfrequent- 
1y  the  time  ofaervice  ia  that  of  counahip  also,  and 
t^e  tervaots  eventually  marry  the  danghtcra  ofthe 
home." 

"  We  continued  in  diacoorse  (he  greater  part 
of  the  nisht ;  the  nejit  nwraing  I  prepared  to  de- 
part Mv  companion,  honever,  adviied  me  to 
remain  where  I  wm  tor  that  day.  '  And  if  you 
reapect  my  counsel,'  said  he,  'you  will  not  pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  manner.  To-night  the  dili- 
gence will  arive  from  Eatremaduia,  aa  ita  way 
to  Madrid.  Depoait  yoiiraelf  therem:  it  ia  th!e 
aafeat  and  inostB(Medy  mode  of  travelling.  Aa 
for  your  Caballena,  I  will  myaelf  purchaae  her.^ " 
—pp.  226-235. 

Mr.  Borrow  foljowa  the  aenaible  advice 
that  concluded  thiarery  extraordinary  con- 
reraation.  On  reaching  Madrid  (Fehruary, 
1836)  he  takes  lodging;  in  the  tonae  of  a 
fat  old  woman  from  Valladotid,  whoae  son, 
a  tailor,  ia  one  of  the  moat  profligate  little 
fellowa  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  national 

Suardi  We  muat  give  a  bit  of  one  of  his 
iaioguea  with  this  high-reachini;  knight  of 
the  thimble  ;  and  a  abort  bat  pitby  deacrip- 
tion  of  one  of  the  Madrid  liotu  seen  by  our 
author  under  Baltasar'a  auapicea. 

"  Myself — or  course  none  but  peraona  of  lib- 
eml  opiniona  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  na- 
tlonala  7 

"  BoWoaar,-- Would  it  were  ao  1  Thete  are 
some  amongst  us,  Don  Jorge,  who  are  no  better 
than  thev  should  be  :  they  are  few,  however, 
and  for  tne  most  part  well  known.  Tbeire  ia  no 
fdeaaant  life,  for  when  they  mount  guard  with 
the  rest  Ihey  are  scouted,  and  not  unfrequently 
cudgelled.  The  law  compels  all  of  a  cerf"" 
age  either  to  serve  iu  the  army  or  to  become 
tional  soldiers,  on  which  account  some  of  these 
Godos  are  to  be  found  amonget  UB. 

"  Mytelf. — Are  there  many  in  Madrid  of  the 
Carliat  opinion  1 

"  Baliaaar. — Not  among  the  young  people 
the  greater  i>art  of  the  Madrilenian  Cartists  ca 
pable  of  bearing  arms  departed  long  ago  to  join 
the  rankaof  the  factions  in  ihe  Basque  provinces. 
Those  who  renjain  are  for  the  raosi  part  grey- 
beards and  priesta,  good  for  nothing  but  to  as- 
semble in  private  coflee-bouses,  and  to  prate 
treason  together.  Let  them  prate,  Don  Jorge 
let  them  prate ;  the  destinies  of  Spain  do  no 
depend  on  the  wishea  of  ojalaleroa  and  paste- 


leros,  but  on  the  hands  of  atout  gaUaat  natiooab 
"ke  myself  and  friends,  Don  Jorge. 
"  Miftiif. — I  am  aorry  to  lean)  from  yoor  lady 


told  you  that,  has  she  1  What  would  you  hare. 
Don  Jorge  t  I  am  young,  and  young  btood  will 
have  ita  course.  I  am  called  Baltaaar  the  Gay 
by  all  the  other  nafiouals.  and  it  is  on  account  of 
my  gaiety  and  the  liberality  of  my  opiniona  that 
I  am  eo  popular  among  them.  When  1  mount 
guaid,  I  invariably  cany  my  guitar  with  me, 
and  tlien  there  is  sure  to  be  a  funcion  at  Ihe 
guard-bouse.  We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorga, 
and  the  nationals  become  wild,  Don  Jorge,  dan- 
cing and  drinking  through  the  niglit,  whIUi  Bal- 
taaarito  struma  the  guiinr,  and  sings  them  aonge 
of  German  ia: — . 


This  is  Gitino,  Don  Jorge ;  I  learnt  it  from  the 
toreros  of  Andalusia,  who  all  apeak  Gilioo.  and 
are  mostly  of  gipsy  blood.  I  learnt  it  from  them; 
they  are  all  fhende  of  mine.  Monies  Sevilla  uid 
Poquilo  Pan.  I  never  miss  a  funcion  of  bulla, 
Don  Jorge.  Baltaaar  is  sure  to  be  there  with  his 
amiga.  Don  Jorge,  there  are  no  bull-funcions  in 
die  winter,  or  I  would  carry  you  to  one,  but  hap- 
pily to-morrow  diere  is  an  execution,  a  funcioo 
de  la  horcB ;  and  thi-re  we  will  gi>,  Don  Jorge.' 

"  We  did  eo  to  see  this  execution,  which  Ishall 
long  remember.  The  criminals  were  two  young 
men,  brothers;  they  sufleredfora  mOBtatrocioug 
murder,  having  in  me  dead  of  night  broken  open 
the  house  of  an  aged  man,  whom  they  put  to 
death,  and  whose  property  they  stole.  Cfrimin- 
als  in  Spain  are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, or  guillotined  as  in  France,  out  strangled 
upon  a  wooden  stage.  They  sit  down  on  a  Kind 
or  chair  with  a  post  behind,  ro  which  is  affixed 
an  iron  collar  with  a  screw ;  this  iron  collar  is 
made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  and  on  a 
certain  signsi  it  is  drawn  tighler  and  tighter  by 
means  of  the  screw,  until  lifb  becomea  extinct. 
Al\er  we  had  waited  amongst  the  assembled 
multitude  a  considerable  time,  the  first  of  the  cul- 
prits appeared  :  he  was  mounted  on  an  aaa,  with- 
L  his  leira  being  allowed  to 
He  WB8  dressed 


saddle  or  stirrupa,  hie  less  being  allowed  ts 

oangle  nearly  to  the  pwund.    T'  ' ' 

in  yellow  sulphur-colored  robca  with  a  htgli' 
peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head,  which  was 
shaven.  Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  written  something,  1  believe 
the  confession  of  faith.  Two  priesls  led  the  an- 
imal by  the  bridle ;  two  others  walked  on  either 
aide  chanting  litanies,  amongst  which  I  distic- 
guished  the  words  of  heavenly  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, for  the  culprit  bad  been  reconciled  to  the 
church,  had  confessed  and  received  absolutioD, 
and  had  been  promised  admission  to  heaven. 
He  did  not  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but 
dismounted  fiom  the  animal  and  was  led,  not 
supported,  up  the  scaffold,  where  he  was  placed 
on  the  chair,  and  the  fatal  collar  pnt  around  hia 
neck.  One  of  the  priests  then  in  a  loud  voics 
commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and  the  culprit 
repeated  the  words  afler  him.  On  a  sadden  the 
executioner,  who  stood  behind,  commenced  tuni' 
ing  the  acrew,  which  was  of  prodigious  forM    | 
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and  ifae  wretched  man  waa  olmoM  inBtantl^  a 
corpse ;  but,  ai  the  screw  went  rouad,  6ie  pnest 
began  to  shout  <  Pax  H  initerkordia  et  tranqttUi- 
104  r  and  atfll,  aa  be  shouted,  hia  mice  became 
iimder  and  loader,  till  the  lofty  walls  of  Madrid 
ran;  with  it ;  then  stoopiag  down,  he  placed  his 
moaifa  dose  to  the  cnlprit's  ear,  atill  ehoutiDg, 
jut  aa  if  he  woold  purBue  the  spirit  through  its 
cooiae  to  eternity,  cheering  it  on  fla  way.  The 
efisct  waa  tremendous.  I  myself  was  so  excited 
Ihu  1  involuntarily  shouted  "  muerieordia  l"  and 
M  did  many  others.  God  was  not  Ibou^t  of; 
Christ  waa  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was 
Ibouffht  of,  for  he  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be 
the  liret  being  in  existence,  and  to  have  the  pow- 
er of  opening  and  shutting  the  gales  of  heaven 
or  of  hen,  just  as  he  shoulathink  proper.  A  atrik- 
iag  ioaiaiice  of  the  lueceeslul  working  of  the 
Popish  eystem,  whose  grand  aim  has  ever  been 
to  Veep  people's  minib  as  far  as  posaible  from 
(rom  uod,  and  to  centre  their  hopes  aod  fears  in 
tbe  priesthood.  The  execution  of  the  second 
mlpritwaii  precisely  aimilar;  he  ascended  the 
acwbtd  a  few  minutes  aAer  hia  brother  had 
breathed  hia  last.'— p.  247 

Oar  nmien  will  b«  pleased  to  here  this 
inneh-tra*elled  genllffmaD's  general  impreft- 
lioDS  of  the  Spanish  capital. 


of  tbe  world,  but  upon  the  whole  none  has 
K  interested  me  as  this  cit^  of  Madrid,  in  which 
I  DOW  found  rnyself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its 
fireel%  ita  edifices,  its  pubHc  squares,  its  Ibuft- 
i&iaa,  though  some  or  these  are  remarkable 
eaoDffh ;  but  Petersburg  has  finer  streets,  Paris 
■ml  Edinburgh  more  stately  edifices,  London  far 
DoUer  sqnarea,  whilst  Shirax  can  boast  of  more 
CMtty  fountains,  though  not  cooler  waters.  But 
the  poptilaiioD  1  Within  a  mud  wall,  scarcely 
one  l«igne  and  a  half  in  circuit,  are  contained 
two  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  certtunly 
fanning  the  moat  extraordinary  vitalniBSB  to  be 
faimd  in  the  entire  world  ;  and  be  it  always  re- 
numbered that  this  masa  is  strictly  Spanish. 
The  population  of  Constantinople  ia  eitraor- 
dinary  enough,  but  to  form  it  twenty  natiotu 
have  contributed— Qreeh a,  Armenians,  Persians, 
PoIm,  Jews,  the  latter  )ty  (he  by,  of  Bpaoish  ori- 
^  and  speaking  amongst  themselvea  the  old 
Spamwx  language ;  but  the  huge  population  of 
■adrid,  with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of 


foteigners,  ehiefty  Prench  tailors,  g!ove-m 
and  pemquiers,  isstrictly  Spanish,  though 
■iderable  portion  are  not  natives  of  this  place. 
Heieare  no  colonies  of  Germans,  aa  at  Saint  Pe- 
tetsbnrg ;  no  Bnclish  factories,  as  at  Lisbon ;  no 
Tnnhttode*  of  insment  Yankees  lounging  l}i rough 
tbe  ttreets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  wiui  an  air 
which  seems  to  say  die  land  is  our  own  when- 
erer  we  choose  to  take  it;  but  a  population 
which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and  composed 
of  varieus  elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will  remain 
n  as  hmg  as  the  city  itself  shall  exist.  Hail,  ye 
■goadores  of  Austria !  who,  in  your  dress  ol 
coarse  dnSel  and  leaihren  skull-caps,  are  seen 
Kated  in  hundreds  by  the  fountain-sides,  upon 
jonr  empty  water-ca^  or  staggering  with  them 
nedlottMtopoMwtatoueaorioKyfaouws.    Haft, 


ye  caleseros  of  Valencia!  who,  lolling  lazSy 
against  your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your  pa- 
per cigars  whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to 
you,  beggars  of  La  Moncha !  men  end  women, 
who,  wrapped  in  coarse  blankets,  demand  charity 
indiSerenify  at  ihe  sate  of  the  palace  or  the  pris- 
on. Hail  to  you  valets  from  the  mountains,  may- 
ordomoa  and  secretaries  from  Biscay  and  Guip- 
uscoa^  toreros  from  Andalusia,  ripoeieros  Irom 
GaUcia,  shopkeepers  from  Catalonia  1  Hail  to 
ye,  Casdlians,  Kstremenians,  and  Aragonese,  of 
whatever  calling !  And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of 
the  capital,  rabbFe  of  Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand 
manolos,  whose  terrible  knives,  on  the  second 
morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim  havoc 
amongst  tlie  legions  of  Murat ! 

"  And  the  higher  orders — the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  cavaliera  and  eenoras ;  shall  I  paaa 
them  by  in  silence  7  The  truth  is,  I  have  fittle 
to  say  abont  them :  1  mingled  but  little  in  their 
society,  and  what  I  saw  of  them  by  no  meana 
tended  to  exalt  them  in  my  imagination.  1  am 
not  one  of  those  who,  wherever  they  go,  make 
it  a  constdnt  practice  to  disparage  the  higher 
orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace  at  their  ex. 
pense.  There  are  many  capitals  in  which  tbe 
high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and  ladies,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  nobility^  constitute  tbe  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  pert  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna,  and 
more  especially  at  London,  Who  can  rival  the 
English  aristocrat  in  lof^  statue,  in  dignified 
bearing,  in  strenglh  ofhand,  and  valorof  heart? 
Who  rides  a  noble  horse  7  Who  has  a  firmer 
seat  7  And  who  more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or 
siaterj  or  daughter?  But  with  respect  to  the 
Spanish  aristocracy,  I  heUeve  the  less  that  is 
said  of  them  on  the  points  to  which  I  have  jnat 
alluded  tbe  better.  I  confess,  however,  ihktl 
know  little  about  them.  Le  Sage  has  described 
them  as  they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
His  description  is  any  thing  but  captivaliiig,  and 
1  do  not  think  they  have  improved  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  immortal  Frenchxnan.  I  would  sooner 
talk  of  the  lower  class,  not  only  of  Madrid,  but 
of  all  Spain.  The  Spaniard  of  tbe  lower  class 
has  much  more  interest  for  me,  whether  manolo, 
laborer,  or  muleteer.  He  is  not  a  common 
bein^i  he  is  an  eitrvordinary  man.  He  baa 
not  it  is  true,  the  amiability  and  generosity  of 
the  Ruaaian  mujikjwfao  will  give  his  only  rouble 
rather  than  a  stanger  ahould  want ;  nor  hia 
placid  courage,  which  renders  bim  insensible  to 
fear,  and,  at  the  command  of  his  Taar,  s«idshim 
singing  to  certain  death.  There  is  more  hard- 
ness and  less  self-devotion  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Spaniard ;  he  possesses  however  a  spirit  of 
proud  independence,  which  it  is  impossible  but 
to  admire.  He  is  ignorant,  of  course  ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  I  have  invariably  found  amongst 
the  lower  and  slightly  educated  classes  far  more 
liberality  ofsentimeni  than  amongst  the  upper. 
It  has  long  been  the  Ihahion  to  talk  of  the  big- 
otry of  the  Spaniards,  end  their  mean  jealousy 
of  foreigners.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extenti 
but  it  chiefly  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
upper  classes.  If  foreign  valor  or  talent  baa 
never  received  ita  proper  meed  in  Spain,  tbe 
great  body  of  the  Spaniards  are  certatoly  not  in 
Hiult    I  have  btard  WeBington  oalummated  in 
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thk  prond  aoena  of  tua  itriimipha,  but  never  by 
the  old  BoldierBorAragonajidthe  Auetriaa,  who 
aauited  to  vaoquieh  tho  FrenrJi  at  Salamanca 


d  the  AuBtriaa,  who 
■enrJi  at  Salamanca 
aod  the  Pyreneeg.  I  have  beard  the  manner  of 
riding  of  an  English  jockey  criticised,  but  itwaa 
b^  the  idotic  heir  of  Medina  Celi,  and  not  by  a 
picador  oftbe  Madrileniiui  bull-ring."— w>  :M6 
—256. 

At  Madrid  Mr.  Borrow  applied  for  assist- 
ance in  hia  printing' business  to  our  minister, 
Mr.  Villiers  (now  Lord  Clarendon),  and  from 
him  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Southerne,  be 
received  alt  the  support  and  countenance  he 
eoald  have  hoped  or  expected.  The  charac- 
ter aod  manners  of  the  raisiiooary  made,  we 
have  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable  impression 
OB  those  accompli*oed  functionaries,  and 
through  their  recommendation  be  at  last 
received  a  hint  thai,  though  a  formal  license 
waa  out  of  the  question,  his  operations 
ahould  be  winked  at.  He  printed  his  Bible 
mceordingly,  and  he  also  wrote  and  printed 
B  translation  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  into  the 
Gipsy  dialect  of  Spain — a  copy  of  which  we 
have  now  before  u* — we  believe  the  first 
book  that  ever  was  printed  in  any  Gipsy  dia- 
laet  whatever.*  But  Hr.  Borrow  had  arrived 
in  Madrid  tf  a  very  interesting  period,  and 
we  cannot  but  extract  at  some  length  from 
the  chapter  in  which  he  paints  from  the  life 
the  Tefolution  of  La  Granja  and  the  fate  of 
Quesada. 

"  The  Granja,  or  Grange,  is  a  royal  oounlry- 
setLt,  sitaaied  amongst  pine^oreata,  on  the  other 
side  of  die  Gnadaruma  bills,  about  twelve  leagues 
distant  fVom  Madrid.  To  this  place  the  queen- 
regent  Christina  had  retired,  in  order  to  be  aloof 
from  the  discontent  of  the  eajHtal,  and  to  enjoy 
mml  air  aod  amuMmenta  in  this  celebrated  re- 
treat, a  monument  of  (he  taale  and  magnificence 
of  the  first  Bourbon  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain.  She  was  not.  however,  permitted  to  re- 
main long  in  tranqniliity ;  her  ovm  guards  were 
disaffected,  and  more  inclined  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  1833,  than  to  tiioee  of  absolute 
montvcby,  which  the  Moderados  were  attempt- 
ing to  revive  again  in  the  government  of  Spam. 
E^arly  one  morning,  a  parly  of  diese  solaiers, 
headed  by  a  certain  Uergeani  Garcia,  entered  her 
apartment,  and  pn^oeed  that  she  should  sub^ 
•oribe  her  hand  to  this  constitution,  and  swear 
solemnly  to  abide  by  it  Christma,  however,  who 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  spirit,  refused  to 
comply  with  this  proposaL,  and  ordered  them  to 
withdraw.  A  scene  orviolence  and  tumult  ensued, 
hut,  the  regent  still  continuing  firm,  the  soldiers 
at  length  led  her  down  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the 

Slace,  where  stood  her  well-known  paiamour 
unos,  bound  and  blindfolded.  '  Swear  to  the 
constitnlion,  you  she-rogue  1'  vocit^rated  the 
swarthy  sergeant  '  Never !'  said  the  spirited 
daughter  ot  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.    'Then 

*  Etnbfa  a  MsjsrO  Looss ;  Broioboro  Randado 
tadii  la  Chipe  Qriega,  soaas  Cbibado  andrs  o  Ro- 
mano, b  Chipe  ea  Zinoala*  da  SetC     1S37.     ISmo. 
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your  corte^  shall  dief  replied  the  aageant. 
'  Ho !  ho  I  my  lade,  get  readv  your  anna,  aod 
send  four  bullcta  tlm)udh  tne  fellow's  braiii.' 
Munos  was  forthwith  led  to  the  wall,  and  com- 
peDed  to  kneel  dowa ;  the  soldiers  levelled  their 
rauskets,  and  another  moment  would  have  eon- 
signed  the  unfortunate  wi^bt  to  eternity,  when 
Chriitina,  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  fetliogs 
of  her  woman's  heart,  suddenly  started  forward 
with  a  shriek,  exclaiming, '  Hold,  hold  I  I  aign,  I 

"  The  day  after  this  event,  I  entered  the  Poerta 
del  Sol  at  about  noon.  There  ia  alwaysacrowd 
there  about  this  hour,  but  it  is  generallv  a  very 
quiet,  motiohless  crowd,  cooaisting  or  liatJeae 
idlers,  calmly  smoking  their  cigars,  or  lialeoiiig 
to  or  retailing  the— in  general— very  dull  newa 
of  the  capital ;  but  on  the  day  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  mass  was  no  longer  inert  There 
was  much  geetieulotion  and  vociTeraiioo,  and 
several  peo^e  were  running  about,  shouting^ 
'  Vive  la  contlUvdcm  /'—a  cry  which,  a  few  dayi 
previoualv,  would  have  been  viaited  on  the  oUeier 
with  dcain ;  the  city  having  for  some  wedia  past 
been  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  martial  law-  1  oc- 
casionally heard  the  words,  ^  La  Granja  I  La 
(A^otya  7^  whidi  worda  were  aore  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  shout  of '  Vive  la  eomUlmdon  P  OppodK 
the  Caaa  de  Poetas  were  drawn  up  in  a  line 
about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons,  some  of  whom 
itinually  waving  their  caps  in  the  air  and 
joining  in  the  common  cry,  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  by  their  commander^  a  bandsODte 
young  officer,  who  flouriahed  his  aword,  and 
more  than  once  crted  out,  with  great  izlee,  'Ltog 
live  the  conatituiioual  queen  I  Long  live  the  cao- 
stitutitm  1' 

"  The  crowd  waa  ranidly  increasing,  and  sev- 
eral nationals  made  tneir  appearance  in  thw 
uniforms,  but  without  ibeir  arms,  of  which  tbcr 
had  been  deprived,  aa  I  have  eJreody  staled 
'  What  baa  becomeof  the  Moderado  govemmeol? 
aaid  I  to  Baltaaar,  whom  I  aoddonly  observed 
amongst  the  crowd,  dreaaed,  aa  when  I  had  first 
seen  hun,  in  his  old  regimental  great-coat  aod 
foraging^p;  'have  the  ministers  been  dqwaed, 
and  othera  put  in  tlieir  place?' 

" '  Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,'  said  the  litde  soldie^ 
tailor;  'not  yet;  the  acouiidrela  still  hold  out, 
relying  on  the  brate  bull  Quesada  aod  a  few  b- 
fantry.  who  atiU  continue  true  to  them ;  but  there 
is  no  fear,  Don  Jorge ;  the  queen  is  oars,  thanks 
to  the  courage  of  my  friend  Garcia;  and  if  the 
brute  bull  should  make  bis  appearance— hoi  bo! 
Don  Jorge,  you  shall  see  eomelhing  I— I  am  pie- 
pared  for  him,  ho  I  ho  I'  And  Ihereupan  heoalf 
opened  hia  great-coat,  and  ahowed  me  a  snail 
gun,  which  tebore  benealhil  ia  a  eUng,  and  th«^ 
moving  away  with  a  wink  aod  a  aod,  tUaappeaied 
amongst  the  crowd. 

Presently  I  perceived  a  small  body  of  soldieis 


tion  of  the  palace :  they  might  be  about  ttreoiy 
in  number,  aod  an  officer  marchod  at  their  head 
with  a  drawn  aword ;  the  men  afmeared  to  have 
been  collected  b  a  hurry,  many  of  them  being  ia 
fatigue-dreas,  with  foraging-oaps  on  theirheada- 
On  they  came,  slowly  marching;  naitber  their 
officer  ooi  tbemeetves  paying  the  slightest  alien- 
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tioB  to  the  «rieB  of  'Lone  live  th«  conBtttution !' 
save  and  except  hy  a  Burly  side-glajtce;  on  they 
iniiirctaed,  with  contracted  brows  and  set  teeth, 
tin  thejr  came  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  where  tbey 
halted,  and  drew  up  in  a  ranL 

"'ThoM  men  mean  inisohief,' Miid  i  te  my 

friend  D ,  of  the  Morning  Chroniele ;  '  but 

vfaat  can  those  cavalry  fellowa  behind  them 
mean,  who  ara  evidently  of  tlie  other  opinion  by 
their  sboutiug:  why  don't  they  charge  at  once 
this  handful  of  foot  people,  and  OTertum  them  1 
Once  down,  the  crowd  would  wrett  from  them 
tlieir  muBketa  in  a  moment  You  are  a  Liberal : 
why  do  yon  not  go  to  that  silly  young  man  who 
cammanda  the  borae,  and  give  him  a  word  of 
eooBBei  in  ttmel" 

"  D turned  upon  me  his  brood,  red, 

humored  EngUeh  coonteoance,  with  a  pecaliarly 

arch  look,  a«  much  a*  to  say (whatever 

fOQ  think  moet  applicable,  gentle  reader^ :  then 
t^ing  me  bv  the  arm,  'Let  us  get,' said  ne,  'out 
of  thkcrowo,  andmouDtto  some  window,  where 
J  can  write  down  what  is  about  to  take  place,  for 
1  agree  with  you  that  mischief  i>  meant'  Just 
^poaite  the  poat^ffioe  waa  a  larse  house,  in  the 
topmcwt  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  papw  dis- 
played, in^KVliajg  that  apartments  were  to  let ; 
wbennpon  we  inMuitly  ascended  the  common 
Mair,  aod  hftving  aereea  with  tho  mistress  of  the 
Uage  for  the  nse  m  the  front  rooM  for  tbe  day, 
we  Dotted  tbe  door,  and  the  reporter,  producing 
his  pocket-book  ami  pencil,  pr^kared  to  take  notes 
of  tne  comiog  events,  which  were  already  cast- 
faig  their  shadow  before. 

"  What  most  eitraordinary  men  are  these  re< 
porter*  of  the  English  Qewspapera !  Sorely,  if 
there  be  any  elaaa  of  individuals  who  are  enti- 
tled totbeappeltationof  rosmopoliiesiitistheiie, 
Tiho  pursae  tneir  avocation  in  all  countries  indif- 
ferently, and  accommodate  theraselves  at  will  to 
tbe  mannnn  of  all  classes  of  society;  their  flu- 
ency of  etvie  as  writers  is  on  ly  surpassed  bv  their 
facility  of  language  in  conversation,  and  their 
attainments  in  classical  and  polite  literature  only 
l^  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  ac- 
quired by  an  earl^  introduotion  into  its  bustling 
aecnes.  Theactivity;enerfly,andcaurage whii 
ibey  occasionally  disjday  in  the  pursuit  ofinfc 
nation  ore  truly  remarkable.  I  saw  them  during 
tbe  three  days  at  Paris,  mingled  with  canaille 
•Bd  gamios  behind  ths  barriers,  whilst  Ibe  mi- 
Iraille  was  flying  in  all  directions,  and  the  despe- 
rate cuiraMien  were  dashing  their  fierce  horses 
against  thoee  seemingly  fee^e  bulwarks.  There 
stood  they,  dotting  down  their  observations  in 
Iheir  packet-1>ookB,as  uneoncemedlyaa  if  report- 
ing the  [M'oeeediogB  of  a  reform  meeting  in  Fins- 
bwy-equare;  vhilBt  in  Spain,  several  oi  them 
■ceompanied  the  Carlist  and  Christine  guerillas 
m  some  of  tbeit  most  deepemle  raids,  exposing 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the 
iDclemency  of  winter,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  ' 
iommer  sun. 

*■  We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the 
window,  ythen  we  heard  the  clattering  of  hors- 
es' feet  hiwtenins  down  the  Calle  de  Carretaa. 
As  the  aoands  became  louder  and  louder,  the 
griea  o£  the  crowd  below  diminished,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  panic  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all ; 
once  or  twice,  however]  I  could  dislinguiah  the 
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words,  (luesada  I  Qneiada  1  lie  (bot  BiMiera 
stood  calm  and  motionless  ;  iHitthe  cavalry,  with 
the  young  officer  who  cormnanded  them,  dis' 
played  l>oth  confusion  and  fear,  exchanging  with 
each  other  some  hurried  wonk.  All  of  a  sud- 
den that  part  of  the  crowd  wbieh  stood  near  the 
mouth  of  the  C^e  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great 
diaorder,  leaving  a  considerable  space  nnoecu- 
pied,  and  the  next  mtmient  Q,Qesada,  in  com- 

Slele  generaTs  uniform,  and  moonted  on  a  bright 
ay  thorough-bred  English  horse  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  band,  dasl^  at  full  gallop  into  the 
area,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen 
a  Manchegan  bull  rush  into  the  amphitbeatra 
when  the  gates  of  his  p«i  are  suddenly  Am^ 

"He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  of- 
ficers, and  at  a  Aort  distance  by  as  taan^  dra- 
goons. In  almost  less  time  than  is  sufficient  to 
r^te  it,  several  individuals  in  the  crowd  were 
knocked  dovrn,  and  lay  sgnrawling  beneath  the 
borees  of  Quasada  and  his  two  fViends,  fur,  as  to 
the  dragoons,  they  halted  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  the  Puerta  del  SoL  It  was  a  fine  sight 
to  see  three  men.  by  dint  of  valor  and  good 
horsemuisbip,  striiio  terror  into  at  least  as  many 
thonsands.  I  saw  Quesada  spur  his  horse  re- 
peatedly into  the  dense  masses  of  the  crowd,  and 
Uiea  extricate  himself  in  the  most  masterly  maor 
ner.  The  rabble  were  completely  awed  and 
gave  way,  retiring  by  the  Catle  del  Uomercia 
and  the  street  of  Aleala.  All  at  once  Q,ne«Bda 
singled  out  two  nationals  who  were  attempting 
to  escape,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  bor«e,  tumM 
them  in  a  moment,  and  drove  them  in  another 
direction,  striking  them  in  a  contemptuous  man- 
ner with  the  flat  of  his  sabre.  He  was  crying 
out  "  Jjoag  live  tbe  absolute  Q,ueen  I"  wtieiL 
just  beneam  ine,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
which  had  still  maintained  its  ground,  peihaps 
from  not  having  the  mmms  of  escaping,  1  saw  a 
small  gun  glitter  for  a  moment,  then  there  was 
a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  bad  nearly  sent 
Q,ucsada  to  bis  lonK  account,  passing  so  near  to 
the  conntenance  of  the  general  as  to  graze  his 
hat  I  had  an  indistinct  view  for  a  moment  of 
a  well-known  foraging  cap*  just  about  the  spot 
fVom  whence  (he  gun  bad  been  discharged,  then 
there  was  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  and  the  shooter) 
whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst  Uie 
confusion  which  arose. 

"  As  for  Quesada,  be  seemed  to  treat  the  dan- 
ger iVom  which  be  had  escaped  with  the  ut- 
most contempt.  He  glared  about  him  fiercely 
for  a  moment,  then  leaving  the  two  nationals, 
iriio  sneaked  away  like  iriiipped  bounds,  he 
went  up  to  the  young  officer  who  commanded 
the  caval^,  aod  who  had  been  active  in  raising 
the  cry  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  him  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  with  an  air  of  stem  menace ; 
tbe  youth  evidently  quailed  before  faitn,  and, 
probably  in  obedience  to  bis  orders,  resigned  the 
command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly  away 
tnlh  a  discomfited  air ;  irttereupon  Ctuesada  dis- 
raoQDted  and  walked  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards befc»e  the  Casa  de  Postas  With  a  mica 
which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  te  mankind. 

"  This  was  the  glorious  day  of  Quesada's  ez- 


*  Mr.  BonowDi 


IS  the  little  tailor's  oap. 
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ietence,  bii  dorioufi  aad  last  Am.  I  call  tt  the 
day  of  his  ^ory,  for  be  certainly  oever  before 
BLppeared  under  Buch  hilliant  circuniHlances, 
and  he  never  lived  to  see  another  lun  Bet  No 
action  of  an?  conqueror  or  hero  on  record  is  to 
be  oomparea  with  this  closing  ecene  of  the  Ufe 
of  Queuda  ;  for  who,  by  his  angle  deapoate 
courage  and  impetuosity,  ever  before  Btamted  a 
revoiution  in  mil  courael  Queiada  did:  he 
stopped  the  revolution  at  Madrid  for  one  entire 
day,  and  brought  back  the  uproarious  and  hostile 
mob  of  a  huge  city  t»  perfect  order  and  quiet 
.  Hia  burrt  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  the  most 
tremendooB  and  BOceeBsfnl  piece  of  daring  ever 
witneased,  I  admired  so  taatib  the  spirit  of  the 
"brute  bull,"  that  I  frequently,  during  hie  wild 
oi»et,  shouted  "  Viva  Quesada  I"  for  I  wished 
him  well.  Not  that  I  am  of  any  poUtical  parW 
or  system.  No,  no !  I  have  lived  too  long  with 
Rommany  Chala  and  Petulengree*  to  be  of  any 
palidGfl.aave  gipt^  politics ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  during  elections,  tiie  ehfldrea  of  Roma  side 
with  bodi  parties  w>  long  as  the  event  is  doubt- 
fnl,  promising  success  to  each ;  and  then,  when 
the  light  is  done,  and  the  battle  won,  invaria- 
bly range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  victori- 
ous. But  1  repeat  that  I  wished  well  to  Quesa- 
da,  witnessing,  as  I  did,  bis  stoiit  heart  and 
good  horsemanship.  TranquiUity  was  restored 
to  Madrid  throuehout  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
the  handful  ofiiUEuiliy bivouacked  mthe  Puerta 
del  SoL  No  more  cnes  of '  Long  live  the  CoD' 
stitution'  were  heard ;  and  the  revolution  m 
the  capital  seemed  to  have  been  efTectually  put 
down.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  had  the 
chiefs  of  the  moderado  party  but  continued  true 
to  themselves  for  forty-eight  hours  longer,  their 
canae  would  have  tnumpbed,  and  Ae  revolu- 
tionary soldiers  at  the  Oanja  would  have  been 
glad  to  restore  the  Q,ueea  Regent  to  hlMrty,  and 
to  have  come  to  terms,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  several  regiments  who  still  continued  loyal 
were  marching  upon  Madrid,  The  modemdos, 
however,  were   not  true   to  themselves :  that 


lo  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Rivas  to  Gibraltar : 
the  panic  of  his  colleagues  even  infected  Qae- 
sada,  who,  disguised  as  a  civilian,  took  to  flight 
He  was  not,  however,  so  suoces^ul  as  the  rest, 
but  was  recognized  at  a  village  about  three 
leagues  from  Madrid,  and  caat  into  the  prison  by 
some  friends  of  the  constitution.  Intelligence  of 
his  capture  was  instantly  transmitted  t6  the 
capital,  and  a  vast  mob  <»  the  nationala  some 
on  toot,  some  on  horseback,  asd  others  m  cab- 
riolets, instandy  set  out  "  The  nationals  are 
coming,"  said  a  paisano  to  Q,ueBadB.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "1  am  lost;"  and  forthwith  prepared 
himself  for  death." 

The  catastrophe  is  indicated  with  the 
skill  of  a  real  ballad-poet : — 

"There  is  a  celebrated  cofiee-house  in  the 

*  Tbi>  Gipiy  word,  it  leenii,  i»  bair-Bsntcrit,  and 
■ignifles  '  Lorda  of  the  Hor««hoe.'  Mr.  Bonow 
adds,  "  It  is  one  of  the  privale  cogDomi nations  of 
'Tlie  Smiibs,'  sn  English  Qipsr  cIsd."  Theit 
Mbool  of  paliiiM  is  an  sxteasive  one. 
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Oalle  d'AIeala  capable  of  holding  eereTal  hun- 
dred individuals.  On  the  evening  of  tiie  day  in 
question,  I  was  sitting  there,  sippmga  cup  of  tlK 
brown  beverage,  when  1  heard  a  prodigioos 
noise  and  cleroor  in  the  street;  it  proceeded 
from  the  ostiooals,  who  were  returning  ftom 
their  expedition.  In  a  few  minutes  1  saw  a 
body  of  (hero  enter  the  coffee  house,  marching 
arm  in  arm,  two  by  two,  stamping  oa  the 
ground  with  their  feet  in  a  kmd  of  measure,  and 
repeating  in  loud  chorus  as  they  walked  round 
the  ^Hcious  apartment,  the  following  grisly 
itanea: 

Qne  M  lo  qoe  abeja  por  aqiwl  oerro  T  Ts  n  n. 
Son  lot  bueioi  de  Queiads,  qne  lot  tiae  an  peiT»— 

Tarara- 
[What  oomes  a-elaltering  down  lbs  street  t 
Tis  the  Iwnes  of  ClnsMda.— Dog's  meat!   deg'i 

meet  I}— 

A  huge  bowl  of  eoSee  was  then  called  for, 
which  was  'placed  upon  a  table,  around  which 
gathered  the  nations]  eotdiers.  There  was  b- 
lenoe  for  a  moment,  which  was  interrupted  by  a 
voice  roaring  out  '  El  pamieio  /'  A  bhie  far- 
chief  was  forthwith  produced :  it  was  imtie^ 
and  a  gory  hand  and  &ree  or  four  dissevered 
fingers  made  their  appearance :  and  with  these 
the  contents  of  the  bowl  were  stirred  up^  'Com! 
cups  H  cried  the  natioDale.  '  Ho,  ho,  I>oa 
Jorge  1"  cried  Baltasarito, '  pny  do  me  the  fo- 
vor  lo  drink  upon  this  Morious  occaskm.'"— 
p.  301. 

So  mucli  for  Madrid  and  its  Patriots  in 
Februai7,  1S36.  We  perceive  that  we 
have  filled  our  alloted  space,  and  mait 
therefore  conclude  abruptly  with  a  page 
from  Mr.  Borrow's  account  of  bia  first  visit 
to  Seville.  It  appears  that  the  world  con- 
tains one  character  more  who  has  wandered 
as  oddly  as  himself. 

I  bad  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country, 
on  a  glorious  sunshiny  morning  of  the  Andala- 
sian  winter,  and  was  directing  my  steps  lowsrdi 
my  lodging ;  as  I  was  passing  by  the  portal  of  s 
large  gloomy  house  near  the  gate  of  Acres,  tmt 
individuals  dressed  in  zamarras  emerged  from 
the  archwBT,  and  were  about  to  cross  my  patt 
when  one,  looking  in  my  face,  suddenly  started 
back,  eie!aiminE>in  the  purest  and  most  melo- 
dious French— 'What  ifo  I  see  ?  If  my  eyes 
do  not  deceive  me — it  is  himself.  Yes,  the  very 
same  as  I  saw  him  first  at  Bayonne  ;  then  loag 
subsequently  beneath  the  brick  wall  at  Novogo- 
rod ;  Uien  beside  the  Bosphorus ;  and  last  at— M 
— oh,  my  respectable  and  cherished  friend,  where 


Dgnomy  V 

"  Afysel/— It  was  in  die  south  of  Ireland,  if  I 
mistake  not    Was  it  not  there  that  I  introdiKed 

Cto  the  BOTcerer  who  tamed  the  savage 
les  by  a  single  whisper  into  theu-  ear?  Bu* 
tell  me  what  brings  you  to  Spain  and  AndehuiKi 
Ibe  last  place  where  1  should  hare  expected  to 
finj  yoni 
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"Baron  Thtfior.  —  And  'wherefore,  my  moat 
reapectable  B  •  •  •  •  1  Ih  doi  Spain  the  land 
of  the  arte,  and  U  not  Andaluiia  of  all  Spaio 
that  porlion  which  haa  produced  the  nobleet 
BonumentB  of  artiatie  excellence  and  inspu^tion  7 
Come  with  hk  and  I  will  ehow  you  a  MuriUo, 
mch  u    .    .    .    .    But  firet  allow  me  to  iotro- 


seur  W^  turning  to  his  com[iaiiion  (an  EogUah 
gendeman,  from  whom  I  eubaeauently  expe- 
rieDC«d  unbounded  kiodnesa  at  Beville),  allow 
me  10  introduce  }rou  to  my  moet  dierished  and 
rupeclable  friend,  one  who  is  better  acquainted 
witli  gipsy  ways  than  the  Chef  dei  Bobemiens 
k  TriaoB,  one  who  is  an  expert  whiaperer  and 
borae-eorcerer,  and  who,  to  lua  honor  I  aay  it, 
on  wield  hammer  and  longa,  and  handle  a  horae- 
ihoe,  with  the  beet  of  the  amitha  amongal  the 
A^ojarrai. 

"  In  the  conrae  of  my  travela  I  have  formed 
nrions  friendahjpa,  but  d4  one  haa  more  inter- 
ested me  than  Baron  Taylor.  To  accompliah- 
meota  of  the  higheat  order  he  tmitea  a  kinaneM 
of  heart  tsrely  to  be  met  with.  Hia  mannera 
are  naturally  to  the  higbeet  degree  courtly^  vet 
he  severtheleaa  poeeemea  a  diej^ition  ao  [uaole 
that  he  Gnda  no  difficulty  in  accommodating 
himaelf  to  all  kinds  of  company.  There  ie  a 
njrttery  about  him,  which,  wherever  be  goea, 
Mrrea  not  a  little  to  increaae  the  aenBation  natu- 
rally created  by  hia  appearance  and  manner. 
Who  he  is  no  (me  pretenda  to  aaaert  with  down- 
right poeitiveneas :  it  ia  whiapered,  however, 
AbI  he  ia  a  acion  of  royalty  j  and  who  can  gaze 
for  a  moment  upon  tluit  moat  graceful  fignre, 
(hat  moat  mtelligent  but  singularly-molded 
countenance,  and  thoee  large  and  expreaaive 
eyea,  without  feeliiw  Be  equally  convinced  thai 
Mia  of  no  common  lineage  aa  teat  he  ia  nocora- 
moD  man  1  He  haa  been  employed  by  the  illua- 
trioqa  house  to  which  he  ia  aaid  to  be  related, 
in  mare  than  one  delicate  and  important  mia- 
■ioa,  both  in  the  East  nod  the  West  He  waa. 
■ow  collecting  maater-pieoee  of  the  Bpanieh 
tebooi  of  paintings  which  were  destined  to  adorn 
the  aaloooa  of  the  Tuileriea.  Whenever  he 
deacries  me,  whether  in  the  atreet  or  the  deaert, 
the  brilliant  hall  or  amongat  the  Bedouin  hai- 
Diaa,  at  Novoro^od  or  StaraboTit,  he  flinga  up  hia 
*tna  and  exclaime,  '  O  ciel !  1  have  again  the 
fetieity  of  aeeingmy  cberiahedand  moatrespect- 
,b|e6....%/"_p.3ia  *^ 

We  hope  thai  we  ouraelvea  ahall  toon 
we  again  in  print  'our  cheriahed  and  moat 
retpeetable  Borrow;'  and  meantime  con- 
gratulate him  aincerdy  on  a  work  which 
nuat  vaitly  increase  and  extend  his  re»n- 
tatioB — which  bespeaks  everywhere  a  noble 
and  generous  heart — a  large  and  vigorous 
natere,  capable  of  sympathizing  with  every- 
thing but  what  is  bad — retigioua  feelings 
deep  and  intense,  but  neither  gloomy  nor 
narrow — a  trne  eye  for  the  pictureaqne, 
»nd  ■  rend  of  racy  humor. 
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THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE. 


Fnai  Blukinwd'i  HafUlis  for  Ja 


Steam-vomtn 
Rhint  mta  Danvbt, 


,  by  the 


Comtantinople, 
t,  in   lSiO-41,  ana  ro 
Portitgal,  Spain,  8[c.     By  the  Harqnia  of 
Londonderry.    In  2  vela.  8vo. 

Wb  bare  a  very  eonsidenbte  respect  for 
the  writer  of  the  Toor  of  which  we  are 
aboat  to  g^ve  extrncta  in  thefollowing  pages. 
The  Marqnia  of  Londonderry  is  certainly  no 
common  person  We  are  perfectly  aware 
that  he  baa  beennncommonly  abused  by  the 
Whiga — which  we  regard  as  almost  a  ne- 
cesaary  tribute  to  hia  name :  that  he  hag 
rei^ived  an  ultra  share  of  libel  from  the 
Radicals — whieh  we,  regard  as  equally  to 
hia  honor  ;  and  that  be  is  looked  on  by  alt 
the  neutrals,  of  whatever  color,  u  a  per- 
sonage too  straightforward  to  be  managed 
by  a  DOW  and  a  smile.  Yet,  for  all  theae 
things,  we  like  him  the  better,  and  wiah,  as 
saya  the  old  song^ — 


He  is  a  strai^tforward,  manly,  and  high- 
spirited  noble,  making  np  his  mind  withoat 
fee  OT  reward,  and  apeaking  it  with  as  little 
fear  as  he  made  it  up;  managing  a  lar^ 
and  torbnlent  population  with  that  authori- 
ty which  derives  its  force  from  good  in- 
tention ;  constant  in  his  attendance  on  his 
parliamentary  duty  ;  plaiu-spoken  there,  ns 
he  is  evervwhere  j  and  possessing  the  in- 
flnence  which  sincerity  gives  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  however  abundanVin  polish 
and  plaee-hunting. 

His  early  career,  too,  baa  been  manly. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  a  gallant  one.  Hi« 
mission  to  the  allied  armies,  in  the  greatest 
campaign  ever  made  in  Europe,  showed 
that  he  had  the  talents  of  council  as  well  as 
of  the  field ;  and  hia  appointment  as  ambaa- 
sador  to  Vienna,  gave  a  charaeter  of  apiril, 
and  even  of  splendor,  to  British  diplomacy 
which  it  had  seldom  exhibited  before,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  recover  with 
as  little  delay  as  poseible. 

We  even  like  bis  employment  of  bis  so- 
perfluoua  time.  Inateaa  of  giving  way  to 
the  fooleries  of  fashionable  life,  the  absurdi- 
ties of  galloping  after  hares  and  foxes,  for 
months  together,  at  Mellon,  or  the  patron- 
age of  those  scenes  of  perpetual  knavery 
tvhicb  belong  to  the  race-course,  the  Mu* 
quis  has  spent  his  vacations  in  making  tours 
to  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  true  that  Englishmen  are  great  travellera, 
and  that  our  nobility  are  in  the  habit  of 


■rai  tun  AND  8<nrts  op  smtoH. 


vaudering  over  the  Continent.  Bat  the 
world  knoWB  no  more  of  their  discoveriei,  if 
they  make  such,  or  of  their  views  of  lociety 
and  opioions  of  GovemrnvDls,  if  they  ever 
take  the  tronUe  to  form  any  upon  the  lub- 
ject,  than  of  their  notion  of  the  filed  stari. 
That  there  are  many  accomplished  among 
them,  many  learned,  and  many  even  deair- 
ouBto  acquaint! he maelves  with  what  Burke 
callsd  "  the  mighty  modificatioiis  of  the 
human  race,"  baginning  with  a  land  within 
fifteen  mile*  of  our  shores,  and  spreading 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  we  have  no 
doubt.  Bat  in  the  countless  majority  of 
instances,  the  nation  reaps  no  more  benefit 
from  their  travela  than  if  they  had  been 
limited  from  Bond  street  to  Berkeley 
square.  This  cannot^be  said  of  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry.  He  travels  with  his  eyes 
open,  looking  for  objects  of  interest  and  re- 
cording them.  We  are  not  now  about  to 
give  him  any  idle  panegyric  on  the  ocea- 
■ion.  We  regret  that  bis  toura  are  so  rapid, 
and  his  journals  so  brief.  He  paases  by 
many  objects  we  abonld  wish  to  see  illus- 
trated, and  turns  off  from  manv  topics  on 
which  we  should  desire  to  heartne  opioions 
of  a  witness  on  the  spot.  But  we  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  given  ;  hope  that  he  will 
spend  his  next  autumn  and  many  others  as 
be  has  spent  the  former  ]  and  wish  htm  only 
to  write  more  at  large,  to  give  us  more  cha- 
racters of  the  rank  with  which  he  naturally 
associates,  draw  more  contrasts  between 
the  growing  civilization  of  the  European 
kingdoms  and  onr  own  j  andadheringtohie 
own  straightforward  conceptions,  and  tell- 
ing them  in  his  own  sincere  style,  give  ue 
an  annual  volume  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Steamboats  and  railways  have  produced 
one  eniious  effect,  which  no  one  antici- 
pated. Of  all  the  levdleea  they  are  the 
greatest.  Their  superiority  over  all  other 
modes  of  travelling,  crowds  them  with  the 
peer  as  well  as  the  peasant.  Cabinets,  and 
even  queens,  now  abandon  their  easy,  but 
lazy,  equipages  for  the  bird-like  flight  of 
iron  and  fire,  and  thoagh  the  "special 
train"  still  sounds  exclusive,  the  principle 
of  commixture  is  slready  there,  and  all 
ranks  will  sweep  on  together. 

The  Marquis,  wisely  adopting  the  hur- 
reois  mode  of  travelling,  set  fortli  from  the 
Tower  Stairs,  on  a  torely  morning  at  the 
elose  of  August  1840.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
idea  ofa  general,  an  ambassador,  and  a  peer, 
with  bis  marchioness  and  suite,  embarking 
on  board  the  common  conveyance  of  the 
common  race  of  mankind,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  absolute  impossibility ;  but 
the  common  aeuM  of  the  world  has  now. 
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decided  otherwise.  Speed  and  safety  are 
now  judged  to  be  valuable  compensations 
for  state  and  seclusion;  and  when  we  see 
msjesty  itself,  after  making  the  experiments 
of  yachts  and  frigates,  quietly  and  comfort- 
ably retnm  to  its  palace  on  board  a  steamer, 
we  majF  be  the  less  surprised  at  finding  the 
Marqnia  of  Londonderry  and  his  family 
making  their  way  bctobb  the  Channel  in  the 
steamer  Giraffe.  Vet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
though  nothing  can  be  more  miscellaneous 
thsn  the  passengers,  consisting  of  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Germans,  Yankees ;  of 
Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics  ;  of  tourists,  phy- 
sicians, smugglers,  and  all  the  other  diver- 
sities of  idling,  business,  and  knavery  j  yet 
families  who  choose  to  pay  for  them,  may 
have  separate  cabins,  and  enjoy  as  much  pri- 
vaoy  as  possible  with  specimens  of  all  the 
world  within  half  an  ineb  of  their  abode. 

The  voyage  was  without  incident ;  and 
after  a  thirty  hours'  passage,  the  Girafie 
brought  them  to  the  Brill  and  Rotterdam. 
It  has  been  an  old  observation  that  the 
Dutch  clean  every  thing  but  tbemselres; 
and  nothing  can  he  more  matter  of  fact, 
than  that  tlie  dirtiest  thing  in  a  house  in 
Holland  is  generally  the  woman  under 
whose  direction  all  this  scrubbing  has  been  ' 
accomplished.  The  first  aspect  of  Botte^ 
dam  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  people.  It 
exhibit*  very  considerable  neatness  for  a 
seaport — the  Wanning  of  the  kingdom; 
paint  and  even  gilding  is  common  on  the 
outsides  of  the  shops.  The  shipping,  which 
here  form  a  part  of  the  town  furniturefand 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  midst  of 
the  streets,  are  painted  with  every  color  of 
the  rainbow,  and  carved  and  ornamented 
according  to  suuh  ideas  of  taste  in  scoip- 
ture  as  are  prevalent  among  Dutchmen; 
and  the  whole  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of 
people  who  have  as  much  to  struggle  with 
mua  as  if  they  had  been  born  so  many  eels, 
and  whose  conceptions  of  the  real  color  of 
the  sky  are  even  a  shade  .darker  than  oui 

The  steamboats  also  form  a  striking  fea- 
ture, whichutterlyeluded  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  The  are  here,  bearing  sll 
colors,  from  all  the  Rhenish  towns,  smokiag 
and  suffocating  the  Dutch,  flying  past  their 
hard-working,  slow-moving  craft ;  and  bring' 
ing  down,  and  carrying  away,  cargoes  of 
every  species  of  mankind.  The  iocreateof 
Holland  in  wealth  and  activity  since  tbe 
separation  from  Belgium,  the  Uarquis  re- 
gards as  remarkable  ;  and  evidently  hariag 
no  penchant  for  our  cousin  Leopold,  he  de- 
clares that  Rotterdam  is  at  this  moment 
worth  more   aotid  money  dian  Antwerp, 


BratMla,  and,  be  ItelieTei,  "all  Leo|M>U*B 
kiosdom  together." 

At  Aotwerp,  be  happened  to  arrive  at  tbi 
celebration  of  the  fete  in  honor  of  Rubens. 
"To  commemorate  the  paioter  maybe  all 
very  well,"  he  obaeives ;  "  but  it  is  not  very 
well  to  see  a  large  plaster-o^Paria  statue 
erected  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  while  the  whole  population  of 
the  town  is  called  out  for  fourteen  days  to- 
gether, to  indnlge  in  idleness  and  dissipa- 
lioo,  merely  to  announce  that  Rubens  was 
ifuned  DutcA  painter  in  times  long  past." 
We  think  it  lucky  for  the  Marquis  tnat  he 
kid  left  Antwerp  before  ht  called  Rubens  a 
Dutch  painter.  We  are  afraid  that  be 
woald  have  hazarded  a  snmniaiy  application 
of  the  Lynch  law  of  the  Flemish  avengers 
of  their  conntry. 

"  If  sach  celebrations,"  says  the  Mar- 
qni*, "  are  proper,  why  not  do  equal  honor 
lo  B  Shakspeare,  a  Pitt,  a  Newton,  or  any  of 
those  illastrious  men  by  whose  superior  in 
lelHgenee  society  has  so  Sfeatly  profited  V 
The  obvious  truth  is,  that  such  "  celebra- 
tions" are  not  to  our  taste ;  that  there  is 
mnetbing  burlesque,  to  onr  ideas,  in  this 
useless  honor ;  and  that  we  think  a  bonfire, 
■  discharge  of  squibs,  or  even  a  discharge 
of  ibetonc,  and  a  display  of  tinsel  banners 
ind  buffoonery,  does  not  supply  the  most 
utDisl  way  t^  reviving  the  memory  of  de- 
pirted  genins.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
theii  use,  where  they  do  not  create  their 
ridicale.  On  the  Continent,  life  is  idle ;  and 
the  idlers  are  more  harmlessly  employed 
going  to  these  pageants,  than  in  the  gin- 
ihop.  The  finery  and  the  foolery  together 
■In  stiract  strangers,  the  idlers  of  other 
t|>m ;  it  makes  money,  it  makes  conversa- 
tion, it  makes  amusement,  and  it  kills  time. 
Cut  it  have  better  recommendation  to  nine- 
tj-nine  hundredths  of  mankind  1 

In  18U,  when  this  tour  was  written,  all 
the  politicians  of  the  earth  were  deciding, 
in  their  varioos  cofiee-bouses^  what  all  the 
KUDsrchs  were  to  do  with  the  Eastern 
inestioQ,  Stopford  and  Napier  were  better 
employed,  in  battering  down  the  fortifica- 
iioni  of  Acre,  and  the  politicians  were  soon 
lelicved  from  their  care  of  the  general  coo- 
eerni  of  Europe.  Euffland  settled  this 
lutter  as  ifae  had  often  done  before,  and  by 
the  means  which  she  has  always  found  more 
uiarsl  than  protocols.  But  a  curioos 
qseition  is  raised  by  the  Marquis,  as  to  the 
•ide  on  whieb  Belgium  woald  be  inclined 
lo  ilsad  in  case  of  on  European  struggle ; 
h>s  opinion  being  altwetber/or  the  Eoglisb 
»lliaaee. 

"Ftance  cooLl  midoubted^  at  fint  seize  pos- 
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sesatoB  of  a  conntry  so  cloae  to  her  empire  as  to 
be  in  fact  a  province.  But  biUI,  with  Antwerp^ 
and  other  iortreesee,  Holland  m  the  rear,  and 
Hanover  and  Germany  at  hand,  and  above  all, 
En^jland,  aiding  perhaps  with  a  British  army, ' 
the  independence  of  King  Leopold's  throne  and 
kingdom  might  be  more  permanent^  secured  by 
adhering  to  the  Allies,  than  if  he  linked  himself 
to  Louis  Philippe,  in  vrhuse  power  alone,  in  case 
of  non-resistance  to  Fmnce,  he  would  ever  afler- 
wards  remain ;  and  far  better  would  it  be,  in  my 
(minion,  for  thia  fonoder  of  a  Belgian  monarchy, 
if  he  would  achieve  for  the  dynasty  an  honon' 
bte  duratioo,  to  throw  himself  into  the  anna  of 
the  many,  and  reap  advantages  fiom  all,  than  to 
[dace  hie  destiny  at  the  men^  of  the  future 
rulers  of  France. ' 

No  doubt  this  is  sound  advice ;  and  if  the 
decision  were  to  depend  on  himself,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  wiser 
in  accepting  the  honest  aid  of  England, 
than  throwing  hie  crown  at  the  feet  of 
France.  But  be  reigns  over  a  priest-ridden 
kingdom,  and  Popery  will  settle  the  point 
for  him  on  the  first  shock.  His  situation 
certainly  is  a  singular  one  ;  as  the  uncle  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  the  King  of  France,  he  seems  to  have  two 
anchors  dropped  out,  either  of  which  might 
secure  a  throne  inordinary  times.  But  timea 
that  are  not  ordinary  may  soon  arise,  and  then 
he  must  cut  both  cables  and  trust  to  his  own 
steerage.  If  coldness  is  prudence,  and  neu* 
trality  slreneth,  he  may  weather  the  storm ; 
but  it  would^require  otner  qualities  to  pre- 
serve Belgium. 

BruBseU  was  full  of  English.  The  Mar- 
qnis  naturally  talks  in  the  style  of  one  ac- 
customed to  large  expenditure.  The  chief 
part  of  the  English  residents  in  Brassels, 
are  families  "  who  live  there  on  three  ot 
four  thousand  a  year— far  better  as  to  lux- 
uries and  education  than  they  could  in  En- 
gland for  half  as  much  more. '  He  evident- 
ly thinks  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year, 
as  others  might  think  of  as  many  hundreds. 
But  if  any  families,  possessed  of  thousands 
a  year,  are  living  abroad  for  the  mere  sake 
otchtaper  luxuries  and  chtaper  education,  we 
say,  more  shame  for  them.  We  even  can 
conceive  nothing  more  selfish  and  more 
contemptible.  Every  rational  luxury  is  to 
be  procured  in  England  by  such  an  income. 
Every  advantage  of  education  is  to  be  pro- 
Gored  by  the  same  means.  We  can  per- 
fectly comprehend  the  advantages  ofiered 
by  the  Gbeapness  of  the  Continent  to  large 
families  with  narrow  incomes  j  but  that  the 
opulent  should  abandon  their  country,  their 
natural  statioo,  and  their  duties,  simply  to 
drink  champa^e  at  a  lower  rate,  and  nave 
cheaper  dancmg-masters,  we  mast  alwaya 
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regard  as  a  Bcandaloni  dereliction  of  the 
service!  which  every  maa  of  wealth  aad 
rank  owes  to  bis  country,  his  neighbors,  and 
his  natioD.  Of  course,  we  except  tb«  tra- 
veller for  curiosity ;  the  man  of  science, 
whose  object  is  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  ; 
and  even  the  man  of  rank,  who  desires  to 
improve  the  minds  of  bis  children  by  a  view 
of  continental  wonders.  Oar  reprobation 
is,  of  the  habit  of  living  abroad,  and  living 
there  for  the  vulgar  and  unmanly  purpose 
of  self-iudalgence  or  paltry  avarice.  Those 
absentees  hare  their  reward  in  profligate 
sons,'and  foreignized  daaghters,  in  giving 
them  manners  ridicnloas  to  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  and  disgusting  to  their 
countrymen — morals  adopting  the  groas- 
ness  of  continental  life,  and  general  habits 
rendered  utterly  unfit  for  a  return  to  their 
country,  and,  of  coarse,  for  any  rational 
and  meritorious  conduct,  until  (hey  sink 
into  the  grave. 

Tbe  Harquis,  who  in  every  instance  sab- 
mitted  to  the  rough  work  of  tbe  road,  took 
the  common  conveyance  hy  railroad  to 
Liege.  It  has  been  a  good  deal  the  custom 
of  our  late  tourists  to  applaud  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  continental  railroads.  Our 
noble  traveller  sives  all  this  praise  the 
strongest  contradiction.  He  found  their  in- 
feriority quite  remarkable.  The  materials, 
all  of  an  inadequate  nature,  commenctDK 
with  their  uncouth  engine,  and  ending  with 
their  ill-contrived  double  teats  and  carriages 
for  passengers.  The  attempts  made  at  order 
and  regularity  in  tbe  arrangements  alto- 
gether Isiled.  Every  body  seemed  in  con- 
fusion. The  carriages  are  of  two  eorts — 
the  first  class,  and  the  char^-banc.  The 
latter  are  all  open ;  the  people  sit  back  to 
back,  and  face  to  face,  as  they  Hke,  and  get 
to  their  places  by  scrambling,  squeezing, 
and  altercation.  Even  the  Marquis  had  a 
hard  fight  to  preserve  the  seats  be  had  taken 
for  bis  family.  At  Malines,  the  train  changes 
carriages.  Here  a  carious  scene  occurred. 
An  inundation  of  priests  poured  into  all  the 
carriages.  They  came  so  thick  that  they 
were  literally  thrown  back  by  their  nttampi 
to  squeeze  themselves  in ; "  and  their  cocked 
bats  and  black  flawing  robes  gave  them  the 
appearaitce  of  ravens  with  their  wide  spread- 
ing wings,  havering  over  their  prey  in  the 
Tehicles." 

Travelling,  like  poverty,  brings  one  ac- 
quainted with  strange  companions;  and  ac> 
customed  as  the  Marquis  was  to  foreign  Kfe, 
one  railway  traveller  evidently  much  amused 
him.  This  was  a  personage  who  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  a  seat  opposite  the 
ladies,  "bis  two  huge  legs  and  diigbs  clothed 


in  light  bhie,  with  long  Spanish  boota,  and 
heavy  silver  spurs,  formed  the  foreground 
of  his  extended  body.  A  black  satin  waist- 
coat,  overlaid  with  gold  chains,  a  black  vel. 
vet  Spanish  cloak  and  bat,  red  beard  and 
whiskers,  and  a  face  resembling  the  Sara- 
cen's on  Snow-Hill,  completed  his  auewtUe," 
He  was  probably  some  travelling  mounte- 
bank aping  tbe  Spanish  grandee. 

Aix-la>Chapelle  exhibited  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  City  of  the  Congress  five 
and  twenty  years  ago-  The  principal  streets 
were  now  paved,  with  fioe  irottoirs,  tbe 
buildbgs  had  become  large  and  handsome, 
and  the  hotels  had  undergone  the  same  ad- 
van  tageons  change.  From  Liege  to  Cologne 
the  country  exhibited  one  boundless  harvest. 
The  vast  cathedral  of  Cologne  at  last  cams 
in  sight,  still  unfioished,  though  tbe  process 
of  building  bas  gone  on  for  some  hundred 
years.  The  extraordinary  attempt  which 
has  been  made,  within  tbe  last  few  months, 
to  unite  Protestaritism  with  Popery,  in  the 
completion  of  tUs  gigantic  building,  will 
give  a  new  and  unfortunate  character  in 
history.  The  onion  is  impossible,  tboagb 
the  confusion  is  easy,  and  the  very  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  only  shows  to  what  ab- 
surdities men  may  be  betrayed  by  political 
theories,  and  to  what  trivial  and  temporary 
objects  the  highest  interests  of  otir  nature 
may  be  sacriiiced.  Cologne,  too,  is  rapidly 
improving-  Tbe  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
has  done  something  of  this,  bat  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  English  has  done  a  great  deal 
more.  A  perpetual  stream  of  British  travel- 
lers, flowing  through  Qermany,  benefits  it, 
not  merely  by  their  expenditure,  but  bv  their 
habits.  Where  they  reside  for  any  leo^h 
of  time,  they  naturally  introduce  the  im- 
rovements  and  conveniences  of  English 
ife.  Even  where  they  but  pass  along,  they 
emand  comforts,  without  which  the  native 
would  have  plodded  on  forever.  The  hotels 
are  gradually  provided  with  carpets,  fire- 
places, end  a  multitude  of  other  matters 
essential  to  the  civilized  life  of  England ;  for 
if  civilization  depends  on  bringing  the  high- 
est amount  of  rational  enjoyment  within 
tbe  reach  of  general  society,  England  ii 
wholly  superior  in  civilization  to  the  shiver* 
ing  splendors  of  the  Continent.  Foreigners 
are  beginning  to  learn  this;  and  those  who 
are  most  disposed  to  scoflf  at  our  taste,  are 
the  readiest  to  follow  our  example. 

Tbe  streets  of  Cologne,  formerly  dirty 
and  narrow,  and  the  houses,  old  and  tomb- 
ling  down,  have  given  way  to  wide  spaeeS) 
handsome  edifices,  at>d  attractive  tbops. 
The  railway,  which  we  have  lent  to  the 
Continent,  will  shortly  unite  BrnsselB,  Liege, 
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»d  Colope,  and  the  three  cities  will  tbere- 
^be  ruidljr  Kugmentad  in  wealth,  Dombers, 
udcirilization. 

The  Bteatn-boalB  on  the  Rhine  an  in 
^eral  of  a  ^od  description.  The  ar- 
nnrementa  are  convenient,  coniidering  that 
It  timea  there  ue  two  hundred  passenger*, 
tid  that  among  foreigners  the  filthy  habit 
dT smoking,  with  all  its  filthy  eonsequences, 
ii  saiTernl ;  but,  below  decks,  the  party, 

Xially  if  they  take  the  pavilion  to  tbem- 
I,  may  escape  this  abomination.  The 
Shine  has  been  too  often  deacribed  to  re- 
qnire  a  record  here ;  bat  the  raptarous  non> 
Mose  which  the  Qennaas  ponr  forth  when- 
tm  they  write  about  the  national  rirer, 
offeeds  truth  aa  mach  aa  it  does  taste.  The 
brger  extent  of  this  famons  stream  is  abso- 
lotcly  as  doll  as  a  Dutch  pond.  The  whole 
na  from  the  sea  to  Cologne  is  flat  and  fen- 
ny. Aa  it  approaches  tite  hill  country  it 
bMomei  picturesque,  and  its  meanderings 
uaopf  the  fine  declivities  of  the  Rheingate 
fihibit  beautiful  scenery.  The  hills,  occa- 
■tODally  topped  with  rnins,  all  of  which  have 
wme  original  (or  invented)  legend  of  love 
or  marder  attached  to  them,  indulge  the  ro- 
mance of  which  there  is  a  fragment  or  a  fi> 
bn  ia  every  bosom  ;  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country,  as  the  steam-hoat  breasts 
the  upward  stream,  is  various  and  luxuriant. 
Bat  the  German  architaclure  is  fatal  lo 
heiDty.  Nothing  can  be  more  barbarian 
(vith  two  exceptions)  than  the  whole  range 
of  baildings,  public  and  private,  along  the 
3hioe ;  gloomy,  huge,  ana  heavy — whether 
palace,  convent,  chateau,  they  have  all  a 
prison-look;  and  if  some  English  philanthro- 
pist, in  pity  to  the  Teutonic  taste,  would 
elect  one  or  two  "English  villas"  on  the 
buks  of  the  Rhine,  to  give  the  Germans 
tome  idea  of  what  architecture  ousht  to  be, 
he  would  render  them  a  nationaf  service, 
Marcely  inferior  to  the  introdoetion  of  car- 
pets end  coal-fires. 

Johannisberg  natnrally  attracts  the  eye 
of  the  English  traveller,  whose  cellar  has 
cnttribnted  so  largely  to  its  cultivation. 
This  mountain- vine  yard  had  been  given  by 
Napoleon  to  'Kellormau;  but  Napoleon's 
gifts  were  as  precarious  as  himself,  and  the 
Johannisberg  fell  into  hands  that  belter  de- 
**rved  it.  At  the  peace  of  1814  it  was  pre- 
Mated  by  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  great 
itatesman  who  bad  taught  bis  sovereign  to 
Mlusfoot  on  the  neck  ofthe  conqueror  of 
Vienna.  The  mountain  ia  terraced,  clothed 
*><h  rineyaids,  and  forms  a  very  gey  ob- 
ject to  those  who  look  np  to  it  from  the 
Ttw.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill  ii  •emeoaDdiag  and  boMtifnl,  bat  its ' 
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grape  is  unique.  The  chief  portion  of  the 
produce  goes  among  the  principalities  and 
lowers  of  the  Continent  j  yet  as  the  Eng- 
iahman  must  have  his  share  of  all  the  good 
hinga  of  the  earth,  the  JobanoiBbere;  wine 
finds  its  way  serosa  the  Channel,  ana  John 
Bull  satisfies  himself  that  he  shares  the  luz- 
ary  of  Emperors. 

The  next  lion  is  Eh renbre lutein,  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  most 
famouB  fortress  of  Germany,  and  more  fre- 
quently battered,  bruised,  and  demoliebed, 
than  any  other  woric  of  nature  or  man  on  the 
face  ofthe  globe.  It  bas  been  always  the 
first  object  of  attack:  in  the  French  inva- 
sions, and,  with  all  itsfortificalions,  has  al- 
ways been  taken.  The  Prussians  are  now 
laying  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and  evi- 
dently intend  to  make  it  an  indigestible 
morsel  to  the  all-swallowing  ambition  of 
their  neighbors  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nations  are  growing  wiser — a  consumma- 
tion to  which  they  are  daily  arriving  by 
growing  poorer.  Happily  for  Europe,  there 
IS  not  a  nation  on  the  Continent,  which 
would  not  be  bankrupt  in  a  single  campaign, 
provided  England  closed  her  parse.  In  the 
last  war  she  was  the  general  paymaster  ; 
but  that  system  ia  at  an  end  ;  and  if  she  is 
wise,  she  will  never  sufler  another  shilling 
of  bers  to  drop  into  the  pocket  of  the  fo- 
reigner. 

The  Prnssians  have  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  under  cover  of  this  great  fortress, 
capable  of  containing  120,000  men.  Tfaer 
are  obviously  right  m  keeping  the  French 
as  far  from  Berlin  as  they  can ;  but  those 
enormous  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps 
are  out  of  date.  They  belonged  to  the 
times  when  80,000  men  were  an  army,  and 
when  campaigns  were  spent  in  sieges.  Na- 
poleon changed  all  this,  yet  it  was  only  in 
imitation  of  Marlborough,  a  hundred  years 
before.  The  great  dnke's  march  to  Bavaria, 
leaving  all  the  fortresses  behind  him,  was 
the  true  tactic  for  conquest.  He  beat  the 
army  in  the  field,  and  then  let  the  fortresses 
drop  one  by  one  into  his  bands.  The  change 
of  things  has  helped  this  bold  system.  For- 
merly there  was  hut  one  road  through  a 
provroce — it  led  througb  the  principal  for*  - 
tress— all  the  rest  waa  mire  and  desolation. 
Thus  the  fortress  must  be  taken  before  a 
gun  or  a  wagon  could  move.  Now,  there 
are  a  doien  roads  through  every  provinc^^ 
the  fortress  may  be  passed  out  of  gun-shot 
in  all  quarters — and  the  "  grand  army"  of 
a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  men  marches 
direct  on  the  capita.  The  tetU'du-pont  oa 
the  Niemen,  and  the  entrenched  camp  which 
it  had  cost  Russia  two  years  to  forti^,  were 
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tamed  in  th«  first  march  of  tbe  French ; 
and  the  fatUity^  of  the  whole  costly  and 
rather  timorous  aystetn  was  eihibited  iu  the 
fact,  (hat  the  crowning  hattle  was  fbn^l 
wilhis  hearing  of  Moscow. 

Beyond  MftycDce  the  Rhine  reverts  to  its 
former  flatness,  the  hills  vanish,  the  shores 
are  level,  but  the  southern  ioflusnoe  is  felt, 
and  the  landscape  is  rich. 

Wishaden  is  the  next  stage  of  the  English 
— «  stage  at  which  too  many  atop,  and  from 
which  not  a  few  are  glad  to  escape  on  any 
terms.  The  Dake  of  Naseaa  has  done  all 
ia  his  power  to  make  his  watering-place 
handsoaie  and  popular,  and  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  both.  The  Great  Square,  contabbg 
the  Bssembly-TDOin,  is  a  very  showv  speci- 
men of  ducal  taste.  Its  colonnades  and 
riiops  are  striking,  and  its  baths  are  in  the 
highest  order.  Masic,  dancing,  and  prome- 
nading form  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  gardens  and  snrronndiog  conntty 
give  ample  indulgence  for  the  lovers  of  air 
and  exercise.  TAe  vice  <tf  this  place,  as  of 
all  continental  scenes  of  amosemeat,  is 
gamhiing-  Both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are 
busy  at  all  times  in  the  mysteries  of  tbe 
gaming-table.  Dollars  and  florina  are  eon- 
staotly  changing  bands.  The  bloated  Ger- 
man, tbe  meagre  Frenchman,  the  sallow 
Russian ,  and  even  the  placid  Dutchman, 
hurry  to  those  tables,  and  continue  at  them 
from  morning  till  nieht,  nod  often  from 
night  till  morning.  Tlte  fair  sex  are  often 
as  eager  and  miserable  aa  the  rest.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  passion  is  fatal 
to  mon  than  the  purse.  Money  becomes 
the  price  of  every  thing  ;  and,  without 
meaning  to  get  into  discussion  on  such  to- 

Jiica,  nothing  can  be  elearei  than  that  the 
emale  gambler,  in  this  freniy  of  avarice, 
inevitably  forfeits  the  self-respect  which 
forms  at  least  the  oatwork  of  female  vtrtoe. 
Though  the  ancient  architectat«  of  Ger- 
many is  altogether  dangeon^Hke,  yet  tbey 
can  make  pretty  imitationa.  The  aiimmer 
palace  of  the  dnke  at  Biberach  might  be 
adopted  in  lien  of  tbe  enormous  fabrics 
which  have  cost  sach  inordiaate  snms  in 
onr  island.  "  The  circular  room  in  the 
centre  of  the  bnilding  is  ornamented  with 
magnificent  marble  piltars.  Tbe  fioor  is 
also  of  marble.  Tbe  galleries  are  staccoed, 
with  gold  ornaments  inemsted  Dpon  them. 
From  the  middle  eompcrtawnt  of  the  great 
hall  there  are  varied  prospects  of  the  Rfaine, 
which  becomes  staddea  here  with  small 
islands :  and  the  multitudiiKHia  orange,  myr- 
tle, cedar,  and  eypresa  trees  on  all  sides 
render  Biberach  a  most  enchanting  absde." 
Tbe  Marqais  makes  some  shnwd  NmaAa 


on  the  evident  intention  of  the  Great  Powers 
to  establish  an  interest  among  the  little 
sovereignties  of  Germany.  Thus,  Russia 
has  married  "  her  eldest  daughter  to  an 
adopted  Bavarian.  The  Cnsarowitch  is 
married  to  a  princess  of  Darmstadt,"  etc. 
He  might  have  added  Louis  Philippe,  who 
is  an  indefatigable  advocate  of  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage.  Austria  is  extend- 
ing her  olive  branches  as  for  as  she  can ; 
and  all  prineea,  now  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  are  Tollowing  her  example. 

Yet,  we  altogether  doabt  that  family  al- 
liances have  much  weight  in  times  of  trou- 
ble, or  course,  in  limes  of  peace,  the^ 
may  facilitate  the  common  bnsiness  of  poll- 
tics.  But,  when  powerful  intereats  amwar 
on  the  stage,  the  matrimonial  tie  ia  of  slen- 
der importance  j  kindred  pot  on  their  coats- 
of-maif,  and,  like  Francis  of  Anatria  and  his 
son-in-law  Napoleon,  tbey  throw  ahot  and 
shell  at  each  other  withont  any  ceremony. 
It  is  only  in  poetiy  that  Cnpid  is  more  pow- 
•rfal  than  either  Mammon  or  Mara. 

The  next  lion  is  Frankfort — a  very  oH 
lion,  'tis  true,  but  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
of  Germany,  connected  vrith  high  recollec- 
tions, and  doing  honor,  by  its  (sme,  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce.  Frankfort  has  beea 
always  a  striking  object  to  the  traveller ; 
but  it  has  shared,  or  rather  led  the  way  to 
the  general  improvemeat.  Its  shops,  streets, 
and  public  buildings  all  exhibit  that  march, 
which  is  ao  much  superior  to  the  "  marefa 
of  mind,"  panegyrized  by  our  rabble  ora- 
tors— tbe  march  of  industry,  activity,  and  . 
invention ;  Frankfort  ia  one  of  the  liveliest 
aiMl  pleasantest  of  continental  residences. 

But  the  Marquis  is  disconteoted  with  the 
inns ;  which,  undoubtedly,  are  places  of 
importance  to  the  sojourner — perhaps  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  palaces. 
He  reckoned  them  by  a  "  sliding  scale," 
which,  however,  is  a  descending  one — Hol- 
land bad,  Belginm  worse,  Germany  the 
third  degree  of  comparison.  Some  of  tbe 
inns  in  the  great  towns  ore  stately ;  but  it 
unluckily  Imppena  that  tbe  masters  and 
miatresses  of  those  inns  are  to  tbe  full  as 
stately,  and  that,  after  a  bow  or  courtesy  at 
the  door  to  their  arriving  guests,  all  their 
part  is  at  an  end.  The  master  and  mistress 
thenceforth  transact  their  affairs  by  deputy. 
They  are  sovereigns,  and  reaponsible  for 
nothing.  The  gargont  are  the  cabinet,  and 
respofiaihle  for  every  thing  ;  hnt  they,  like 
superior  personages,  shift  their  responsHnl- 
ity  upon  aoy  one  inclined  to  take  it  op  i 
and  all  is  nat nrally  di seoBtent,  diatnbaiK^ 
and  discomfort.  We  wonder  that  tbe  Ha^ 
qats  hM  BOt  m»tioaed  tha  (HerBo*  tdit- 
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ffhiu  among  h!a  anooyaiicea ;  for  he  dined 
■I  it.  Notning,  in  general,  can  be  more 
adverse  to  the  quiet,  the  eaae,  or  the  good 
KDse  of  Eogiish  maonera.  The  table-^h6te 
it  easentially  vulgar;  and  no  excellence  of 
cuuuM,  or  compfeteneaB  of  equipment,  can 
prevent  it  from  exhibiting  proof  of  its  ori- 
daal  pnrpoae,  namely — to  give  a  cheap 
dianer  to  a  oittccllaneoaa  rattle. 

German  poating  ia  on  a  par  with  German 
inaa,  which  ia  as  mnch  aa  to  say  that  it  is 
deteatable,  even  if  the  roada  are  good.  The 
ronghneas,  mire,  and  continual  aecenta  and 
deteents  of  the  roada,  try  the  traTeller'a 
patience.  The  only  reaource  ia  aleep ;  but 
even  that  ia  denied  by  the  continaal  groaa- 
ioga  of  a  miaorable  French  horn,  with  which 
the  postilion  announces  his  approach  to 
arery  riUage. 


The  beat  chance  of  getting  a  tolerable 
meal  in  the  majority  of  these  road-aide 
hoaaea,  is,  to  take  one'a  own  provisions, 
carry  a  [cook,  if  we  can,  and,  if  not,  turn 
cook  ourselves ;  but  the  grand  botela  are 
too  "  grand "  for  thia,  and  they  insiat  on 
upplyiog  the  dinner,  for  which  the  general 
Dime  is  cocAoneme,  and  withperfectjnstice. 

On  the  I2th  of  September,  the  Marquis 
and  his  family  arrired  at  Nuremburg,  where 
the  Bavarian  court  were  aaaembled,  in  order 
to  be  preaent  at  a  Camp  of  Exercise.  To 
the  eye  of  an  officer  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  armies  of  the  late  war, 
the  military  spectacle  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  for  the  camp  consisted 
of  bat  1800  men.  But  he  had  been  a  com- 
tade  of  the  king,  when  prince-royal,  dnriDg 
tbe  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815;  and,  as 
■aeh,  had  helped  (and  not  slightly)  to  keep 
the  tottering  crown  on  the  brow  of  Bavaria. 
He  now  aent  to  reqaest  the  opportunity  of 
paying  his  respects,  but  Germany,  absnrd 
ID  many  things,  ia  eapecially  so  in  point  of 
Miqaalte.  Those  miraculous  productionsof 
Providence,  tbe  little  German  aovereigna, 
live  ou  etiquette,  never  abate  an  atom  of 
their  opportonitiea  of  convinoing  inferior 
mortals  that  they  are  of  a  super-eminent 
breed :  and,  in  part,  seem  to  have  strangely 
fo^otten  that  salutary  lesson  which  Napo- 
leon land  bis  captains  taught  them,  in  tbe 
days  whena  republican  brigadier,  or  an  im- 
twria]  aid-de^iamp,  though  the  eon  of  a  tai- 
lor, treated  their  "  Serene  Highness*'  and 
"High  Mightinesa"  with  as  little  ceremony 
u  the  thoronghly  beaten  deserved  from  the 
conqaeron.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
littta  kisg  did  not  choose  to  receive  tbe  gal- 
Vot.CNo.n.  S7 
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lant  soldier,  whom  in  days  of  difficulty,  ha 
had  been  rejoiced  to  find  at  bis  side ;  and 
the  ground  assigned  traa,  that  tbe  monarch 
received  none  hut  in  uniform;  the  Marqnis  . 
having  mentioned,  that  he  must  appear  ia 
plain  clothes,  in  consequence  of  despatch- 
ing hia  uniform  to  Uunich,  donbtleas  under 
the  idea  of  attending  the  conrt  there  in  hia 
proper  rank  of  a  general  officer. 

The  Marquis  was  angry,  and  the  fragment 
of  hia  reply,  which  we  give,  was  probably 
as  unpalatable  a  missive  as  the  little  king 
had  received  aince  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

"  Mjr  Intention  me,  to  express  my  respect  for 
hia  majes^,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
court  (o  him,  in  the  intereating  recollection  of  the 
kindly  feellngH  which  he  deigned  to  exhibit  to  me 
and  my  bmiher  at  Vienna,  when  Prince  Royal 
orBsvaria. 


,  „  of  1814  and  1815,  hia  majesty  would 
hove  ^nted  this  much  of  remerobraoce  to  an 
individual,  without  regard  to  uniform;  or,  at 
least,  wDiud  hikve  done  me  tbe  honor  of  a  private 
audience.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  been 
mistaken,  and  I  have  now  only  to  offer  my  apo- 
logies to  his  majesty. 

"  The  Anttenog  reception  which  I  have  en- 
joyed in  other  courts,  and  the  idea  that  this  was 
connected  with  the  name  and  services  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  dependent  on  the  uniform,  was 
the  cause  of  my  indiscretion.  As  my  profound 
respect  for  his  majesty  was  tbe  sole  l^eling 
which  led  me  toward  Munich,  I  shall  not  Mag 
a  moment  in  quitting  his  majesty's  territory." 

If  hia  majesty  had  been  aware  that  this 
Parthian  arrow  would  have  been  shot  nt  him 
he  would  have  been  well  advised  in  relaxing 
bis  etiquette. 

In  tbe  vicinity  where  thislriflingtrMiiac- 
tion  occurred,  is  the  locale  of  an  undertak- 
ing which  will  probably  outlast  all  the  little 
diadems  of  all  the  little  kings.  This  is  the 
canal  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
Rhine,  the  Mayne,  and  tbe  Danube ;  in  other 
worda,  to  make  the  longest  water  commu> 
nication  in  the  world,  throagh  the  heart  of 
Europe,  by  which  the  Englishman  emberk- 
iog  at  London-bridge  may  arrive  at  CaAstui- 
tinople  in  a  travelling  palace  with  all  the 
comforts — nay,  alltheltucuriesof  life  BToaad 
him ;  his  hooks,  pictures,  farniture,  music, 
and  society ;  and  all  this,  while  sweeping 
through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  soene- 
ry  of  the  earth,  safe  from  surge  or  storm, 
sheltered  from  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
san,  rnshing  along  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  a-day,  until  he  finds  himsetf 
in  the  Bosphorus,  with  all  tbe  glory  of  the 
City  of  the  Sultans  glittering  before  him. 

This  is  the  finest  speculation  tiiMl  waa 
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ever  b«ni  of  thw  geatration  of  «roDd«n, 
Meaoi ;  and  if  once  realized,  muBt  be  a  moat 
prolific  Boarce  of  good  lo  mankind.  Bat 
the  Germans  are  an  intolerably  tardy  race 
in  every  thing,  but  the  u»e  of  the  tongue. 
Tbey  harangue,  and  mystify,  and  magnify, 
hut  they  will  not  act }  and  thia  incompara- 
ble deaign,  which,  in  Elagland,  would  join 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation  in  one  uaa- 
nimoDa  effort,  languiBhea  among  the  philo- 
•ophiata  and  prognoaticatore  of  Germany, 
fiDOB  no  favor  in  the  eyea  of  ita  formal 
conrta,  and  threatena  to  be  loet  in  the  amoke 
of  a  tobaceo-aatu rated  and  slamber-loving 
people. 

Bat  the  chief  monument  of  Bavaria  is 
the  Val  Halla,  a  modem  temple  designed  to 
receive  memoTiala  of  all  the  great  names  of 
Germany.  The  idea  is  kingly,  and  so  w 
the  temple  j  but  it  la  built  on  the  model  of 
the  Partisenon — evideMly  a  formidable  blun-' 
der  in  a  IbmH  whoae  history,  habits,  and 
genius,  ore  of  the  north.  A  Gothic  temple 
or  palace  would  have  been  a  much  more, 
suitable,  and  therefore  a  finer  conception. 
The  combination  of  the  palatial,  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  fortress  Btyle,  would  have  given 
-ccope  to  euperb  invention,  if  invention  was' 
(o  be  found  in  the  land  ;  and  in  such  an 
edifice,  for  auch  a  purpose,  Germany  would 
have  found  a  truer  point  of  union  than  it 
will  ever  find  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  mix 
opposing  faiths,  or  in  the  nonsense  of  a  rebel 
Gakelte,  and  clamorous  Gazetteers. 

Still  the  Bavarian  monarch  deserves  the 
-credit  of  an  unrivalled  zeal  lo  decorate  hie! 
connlry.  He  le  a  great  hnilder;  he  has 
filled  Hnnicb.witb  fine  edifices,  and  called 
in  the  aid  of  talents  from  every  part  of 
EaTOpe,  to  stir  up  the  flame,  if  it  is  to  be^ 
found  among  his  drowsy  nation. 

The  Val  Halla  is  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
ridng  ground,  about  a  himared  yards  from 
the  Dannbe,  from  whose  bank  the  ascent  is 
by  a  atupendoBa  marble  ataircase,  to  the 
grand  portico.  The  cohimas  are  of  the 
Bneat  wlrite  atoiH,  and  the  interior  is  eom- 
-plately  lined  with  German  marblea  Busts 
of  the  disti^nished  warriors,  poeta,  Btates- 
men,  and  scholars,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
nichea  round  the  walls,  but  not  till  they  arr 
dead.  A  cnrious  arrangeaient  is  adopted 
with  nwfect  to  the  living;  peraona  of  any 
pufalie  note  may  aettd  ttieir  busts,  whili 
living,  to  the  Val  Halla,  where  they  are  do 
posited  in  a  certain  oharaber,  a  kind  of 
marble  pnigatocy  or  limbo.  When  they 
die,  a  jury  is  to  sit  upon  th«m,  and  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  verdict  in 
their  favor,  they  take  their  place  among  the. 
matUe  immortius.  As  the  proeeas  dots  aoL 


occur  until  the  partiea  an  beyond  tb«  reach 
of  ha  nwn  dinppointmeBts,  tsey  eannot  feel 
the  worse  in  case  of  failnre;  bat  thevaaitv 
which  lempta  a  man  tboa  to  declare  biais«& 
deserving  of  perpetual  renown,  by  the  act 
of  sending  his  bust  aa  a  candidate,  ia  per- 
fectly/orcigs,  and  must  be  eontlnnaiUy  ridi. 

The  temple  baa  been  inangarated  or  eoa- 
secrated  by  the  king  in  person,  within  ibe 
last  month.  He  baa  made  a  apeeofa,  aal 
dedicated  it  to  German  fane  forever.  He 
certainly  has  had  the  merit  of  doing  what 
ought  to  have  been  long  sinoe  done  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  j  what  a  slight  ratreneli- 
meot  in  every  royal  expenditure  would  have 
enabled  every  sovereign  to  set  on  foot  j  and 
whst  could  be  dona  most  m^^nifieeotly, 
would  be  most  deserved,  and  oagbt  tv  be 
done  without  delay  inEogland. 

At  Raiisbon,  the  steam  navigation  on  the 
Danube  begins,  taking  passengers  and  car- 
riages to  Linz,  where  the  Anstrian  steam  as- 
vigation  commences,  completing  the  course 
down  the  mighty  river.  The  fornNT  Issd 
journey  from  Itatiabon  to  Vienna  generally 
oceupied  six  days.  By  the  steam-boat,  it  is 
now  accomplished  in  forty-eight  hoars,  ■ 
prodigious  saving  of  space  and  time.  Tbt 
Bavarian  boats  are  smaller  than  those  on 


the  Khine,  owing  to  the  sbailows  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  but  they  are  well 
managed  and  comfortable.  The  ateamerii, 
in  fact,  B  floating  hotel,  where  every  iking 
is  provided  on  board,  and  the  general  s> 
cangements  are  exact  and  convenient.  The 
scenery  in  this  portion  of  the  river  is  highly 
exciting.  "The  Rhine,  with  its  hanging 
woods  and  multitudiDous  inhabited  castles, 
affords  a  more  cultivated  picture }  the 
steep  and  crajvy  mountains  of  the  Danahe, 
in  its  wild  ootiiDes  and  dilapidated  castles, 
the  imagination  embracea  a  holder  laa^' 
At  one  lime  the  river  is  confined  wilfaia  iti 
narrowest  limits,  and  proceeds  throogh  a 
defile  of  considerable  altitude,  with  ove^ 
banging  rocks,  menacing  destruction.  At 
another  it  offers  an  open,  wild  Archipelago 
of  islands.  The  moontains  have  disap- 
peared, and  a  long  plain  bounda  on  eaoh 
side  of  the  river  its  barren  bauka" 

The  Meam-boaia  atop  at  Neudorf,  a  Ge^ 
man  mile  from  Vienna.  On  biaairival,ike 
Marquis  found  the  servants  and  carriags  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  waiting  for  him,  and  qeai- 
lets  provided  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  natil  oae 
of  the  prince's  palaces  could  be  prepared 
forhiareceptioD.  Thaimportaneeofgettiog 
private  quarters  on  arriving  at  Vienna  !■ 
great,  the  inns  being  all  udiflerent  asd 
ooii^.  Thejr  hwe  uaOm  dia^ua'''^-*'"" 


m  tin  Am  soon  op  suaon. 


Ml  lew  iiiiBortBBt— ^ey  seem  to  be  toler- 
ably dear.  Tbe  Marqaia'iaecommodationa, 
thoagh  OQ  a  iMrd  vtory  of  the  Swan,  coat 
bim  eight  pounda  aterling  a-daj.  Thia  he 
jaaily  characterize*  as  extraTannt,  and  eays 
bewma  glad  to  lenore  on  ue  third  dav, 
there  beiog  an  additional  anDoyance,  id 
a  club  of  the  yoang  ntriilea  at  the  Swan, 
which  prevented  a  moment's  quiet.  The 
euinne,  however,  was  particularly  good,  and 
(he  hou<«,  though  s  formidable  affair  for  a 
family,  is  represented  as  desirable  for  a 
-**  fasenelor" — we  preaHme,  a  rich  one. 

Vienna  has  had  her  share  is  the  general 
improvement  of  tbe  Coatinent.  She  has 
become  eommerciitl,  and  her  atreets  exhibit 
«hopa  -with  gilding,  plate-glass,  and  showy 
•ign-boards,  in  place  of  the  very  old,  very 
barbaroBs,  and  very  squalid,  diaplays  of  the 
laat  century.  War  ia  a  rough  teacher,  but 
il  ia  evidently  the  only  one  for  the  Conti- 
aent.  Tbe  foreigner  ia  as  bigoted  to  his 
jMiginal  dinglnesa  and  discomfort,  as  the 
Turk  to  the  Koran.  Notbieg  but  fear  or 
-force  ever  changes  him.  The  French  io- 
'*aaions  were  desperate  thioga,  bnt  they 
awept  awav  a  prodigioaa  qaantitr  of  the 
cobweba  wnieh  grow  over  the  heada  of  na- 
tione  who  will  not  use  the  broom  for  tbem-| 
•elves.  Feudalities  aad  follies  a  thousand 
yens  old  were  trampled  down  by  tbe  foot 
at  the  conscript ;  and  the  only  ^llmpaes  of 
common  senae  which  have  visited  three- 
fonvtha  of  Europe  in  our  day,  were  let  in 
tbrotub  chinks  made  by  the  French  bayonet/ 
The  Franeh  were  the  grand  improvers  of 
every  thiag,  thou^  only  for  their  own  ob-. 
j«etB.  They  made  high  roada  for  their  own 
troops,  and  le^  them  to  tbe^lermans ;  they 
cleared  the  cities  of  atreeta  loaded  with: 
anisancea  of  all  kinds,  and  taught  the  na- 
tives to  live  without  the  constant  dread  of 
peatilence;  they  compelled,  for  example,' 
-the  Portngnese  to  wash  their  clothes,  and' 
tha  Spaniarda  to  wash  their  hands.  They 
-prored  to  the  German  that  his  pooderons' 
fbrtiGcationaonly  brought  bombardmsnts  00: 
his  cities,  and  thns  induced  him  to  throw' 
4own  his  crnmbling  walls,  fill  up  his  muddy; 
dttefaea,  turn  his  baTren  glaeis  into  a  pablic 
walic,  and  open  his  wretched  atreets  to  the' 
'light  and  air  of  heaven.  Thus  Hamburg, 
and  a  hnndred  other  towns,  have  put  on  a: 
tiewrace,and  almost  begun  a  new  ezistence- 1 
Tfana  Vienna  ia  now  thrown  open  to  its; 
•abiirbs,  and  its  sabariw  a>e  spread  imo  the] 
-eotmtry. 

The  first  days  were  riven  tn  to  dinnflr  at; 
.tbeBritisfa  ambassadors  (Lord  BeauTale's},: 
at  the  Pmssian  ambassador's,  and  at  Prineel 
Hett«Tnieh*a.    Lord  Benn'nlc  wm  "nearly! 
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private.  He  lived  on  a  second  floor,  in  a 
fine  honse,  of  which,  however,  the  lower 
part  was  usderstoodta  be  still  nnfamished. 
His  lordship  aees  but  few  people,  and  sel- 
dom gives  any  grand  receptions,  bis  indif. 
ferent  health  being  tbe  reason  for  living 
privately."  However,  cm  this  point  the 
Marquis  has  his  own  conceptions,  which  he 
gives  with  a  plainness  perfectly  charac- 
leristic,  and  very  well  wsrth  being  remem- 
bered. 

"I  tbiak,"  says  he,  "that  an  ambassador  of 
England,  at  an  impenal  court,  with  eieren  Sum- 
Band  pmmds  per  annum  I  should  not  live  as  a 
private  gendemajij  oor  consult  solely  his  own 
ease,  unmindful  oi  the  sovereign  he  represents. 
A  habit  baa  aioteo  in  among  them  of  adopting  a 
spare  menage,  to  augment  private  Jbrltme  leSen 
recalled !  This  is  wronjf .  And  wfaeo  France 
and  Rufsia,  and  even  :Prusaia,  entertain  con- 
stantly and  very  handsomely;  our  embassies 
and  legations,  generully  speaking^  are  nigg^dly 
and  shut  up." 

However  the  Lord  Beauvale  and  his  class 
may  relish  this  honesty  of  opinion,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  British  public  will  perfect- 
ly agree  with  the  Marquis.  A  man  who 
receives  £11,000  a  year  to  show  bo^itali- 
ty  and  exhibit  state,  ought  to  doboth.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  much  mora  impoTtaot 
point  for  the  nation  to  consider.  Why 
should  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year  he 
given  to  any  ambassador  at  Vienna,  or  at 
any  other  court  of  the  earth  t  Cannot  his 
actual  diplomatic  functions  be  amply  served 
for  a  tenth  of  tbe  money  1  Or  what  is  tba 
actual  result,  but  to  furnish,  in  nine  instan- 
ces out  of  ten,  8  splendid  sinecure  to  soma 
man  of  powerful  interest,  without  any,  or 
but  slight  referencB  to  his  loculties  1  Or 
is  there  any  necessity  for  endowing  an  em- 
bassy with  an  enormous  income  of  this 
order,  to  provide  dinners,  and  balla,  and  s 
central  spot  for  the  crowd  of  loungers  who 
visit  their  residences  ;  or  to  do  actva)  mi»- 
chief  by  alluring  those  idlers  to  remain  ah- 
eenteesfrom  their  own  country  1 

We  aee  no  poasible  reaaon  why  the  Wbols 
ambassadorial  establiahment  might  not  b« 
cut  down  to  salariea  of  fifteen  bnndfad  a 
year.  Thus,  men  of  bosiBeBainHiMb*  em- 
ployed, instead  of  the  relativos  of  onr  cabi- 
nets ;  dinner-giving  would  not  be  an  essMi- 
tial  of  diplomacy  :  the  ambassador's  hoosa 
would  not  be  a  centre  for  all  tbe  ramblers 
and  trifleis  who  preferred  a  silly  and  lavish 
life  abroad  to  doing  their  duty  at  home  j 
and  a  smn  of  much  more  than  a  handved  Uhmi- 
sand  pounds  a  year  would  be  savad  to  4h« 
country.  Jonathan  acts  the  only  rational  paqt 
OB  the  salgeet.    He  gives  his  ■mbaisador 
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B  aam  on  which  a  private  gentleaan  can 
lire,  and  no  more.  He  hna  not  the  slight- 
est flenw  of  giving  luperb  feasts,  furnish- 
ing  huge  palaces,  aupplyiag  all  the  rambling 
Joostbana  with  balls  and  suppers,  or  aston- 
ishing John  Bull  by  the  tinsel  of  his  ap- 
pointmeata.  Yet  he  is  at  least  aa  well 
served  aa  others.  His  man  is  a  man  of 
business ;  his  embassy  is  no  showy  sinecure ; 
bis  anibaseador  is  no  showy  sineenrist. 
The  office  is  an  understood  step  to  distinc- 
tion at  home;  and  the  man  who  exhibits 
ability  here,  is  sure  of  eminence  on  his  re- 
tnrn.  We  have  not  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  is  consigned  to  mean  hands, 
or  inefficient,  or  despised  in  any  country. 

The  relative  value  of  money,  loo,  maksB 
the  folly  still  more  extravagant.  In  Vienna, 
j£ll,000  a-yeai  is  equal  to  twice  the  som 
in  England.  We  thus  virtaally  pay  £32,000 
B'year  for  Austrian  diplomacy.  In  France 
•bout  the  same  proportion  exists.  But  in 
Spain,  the  dollar  goes  as  far  as  the  pound 
inEngland.  There  £tO,000  sleriiog  would 
be  equivalent  to  ^£4(0,000  here.  Haw  long 
is  this  waste  to  go  on  X  We  remember  a 
strong  and  tru  e  txpoak,  made  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  on  the  subject,  a  few  years  ago  ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that,  if  he  were  to 
take  up  the  topie  again,  he  would  render 
the  eountry  a  aervice  of  remarkable  value ; 
and,  moreover,  that  if  he  does  not,  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  more  strenuous,  b<it  more 
dangerous  hands.  The  whole  system  is 
one  of  lavish  absurdity. 

The  Russian  ambassador's  dinner  "was 
of  a  diflereut  description.  Perfection  in 
cuitiiu,  wine,  and  attendaoce.  Sumptuous- 
iiess  in  liveries,  and  lights ;  the  company, 
about  thirty,  the  ilitt  of  Vienna." 

But  the  most  interesting  of  those  ban- 
quets, from  the  character  of  the  distinguish- 
ed giver,  was  Prince  Metternich's.  The 
prince  was  residing  at  hia  "  Garten,"  (villa) 
two  miles  oat  of  town.  He  had  enlarged 
Ub  house  of  late  years,  and  it  now  consist^ 
ed  of  three,  one  for  his  children,  another 
for  his  own  residence,  and  a  third  for  his 
gnesta.  Thislast  was"reallyafairyedifi 
ao  contrived  with  reflecting  mirrors,  as 
^ive  the  idea  of  being  transparent."  It  was 
ornaineDted  with  rare  malachite,  prophyry, 
jasper,  and  other  vases,  presents  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  besides  statues,  and 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Italy. 

The  Marquis  had  not  seen  this  emioeni 
person  since  1823,  and  time  had  played  its 
part  with  his  countenance ;  ^e  smile  was 
more  languid,  the  eye  less  illumined,  the 
person  more  slight  than  formerly,  the  hair 
of  amoro  ailveryhue,  the  features  ofhisex- 
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pressire  face  more  distinctly  raarVed  ;  the 
erect  posture  was  still  maintained,  but  the 
gait  had  become  more  solemn  ;  and  wbea 
from  hie  chair,  he  had  no  longer  his 
wonted  elasticity. 

But  this  inevitable  ehange  of  the  exterior 
seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  "  inner  man." 
In  the  Prince's  conversation  I  foand  the 
ime  talent,  the  unrivalled  etprit.  The 
fluency  and  elocution,  ao  entirely  his  own, 
were  aa  graceful,  and  the  memory  was  at 
perfect,  as  at  any  former  period." 

This  memorable  man  is  fond  of  matrimo- 
J  \  his  present  wife,  a  daughter  of  Couot 
lie  by  Ferraris,  being  bis  third.  A  son  of 
le  second  marriage  is  bis  heir,  and  he  has 
y  his  present  princess  two  boys  and  a  girL 
1  he  Princess  eeems  to  have  alarmed  her 
^ueat  by  faer  vivacity  :  for  he  describes  her 
in  the  awful  language  with  which  the  world 
speaks  of  B  confirmed  blve  :  "  Though  not  so 
handsome  as  her  predecessor,  she  combines 
a  vay  ipirited  expression  of  coontensnce, 
with  a  clever  conversation,  a  versatility  of 
genius,  and  a  wit  rather  satirical  than  ha- 
morons,  which  makes  her  tomtvrhat  formida- 
ble to  her  acquaintance."  We  dare  sty 
that  she  is  a  very  showy  tigress. 

The  Marquis  fonnd  Vienna  less  gay  thin 
it  was  on  his  former  visit. — It  is  true  tbst 
he  then  saw  it  in  the  height  of  the  CongreH, 
flushed  with  conquest,  glittering  with  all 
kinds  of  festivity  :  and  not  an  individusl  in 
bad  spirits  in  Europe,  but  Napoleon  him* 
self.  Yet  ia  later  times  the  oourt  has 
changed;  "the  Emperor  keeps  singularly 
aloof  from  society  ;  the  splendid  court-dsyi 
are  no  more  ;  the  families  are  withdrawiog 
into  coteries  ;  the  beauties  of  former  yeirs 
have  lost  much  of  their  brilliancy,  and  a 
new  generation  equal  to  them  baa  not  yet 
appeared," 

This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  a 
young  marquis:  but  it  is  probably  not  fat 
from  the  estimate  which  every  admirer  of 
the  sex  makea,  o/Ver  a  five-and -twenty  yeari 
absence.  But  he  gallantly  defends  them 
against  the  sneer  of  that  cleverest  of  her 
sex.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  a  hundred 
years  ago  j  her  verdict  beine,  "  That  tbeir 
costume  disfignred  the  natural  ugliness  with 
which  Heaven  bad  been  pleased  to  endow 
them."  He  contends,  however,  that  spesk- 
ing  within  the  last  twenty  (he  probablf 
me&at  fivt-and-twaUy)  years,  "Vienna  baa 
produced  some  of  the  handsomest  women 
in  the  world :  and  in  frequenting  the  public 
walks,  the  Prater,  and  places  of  amnsemeot, 
you  meet  as  many  bewitching  countenaacei, 
especially  as  to  eyes,  hair,  and  toumvrt,  a 
in  any  other  capital  whatever." 
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We  thinlc  tbe  Maiquit  fottunate  ;  for  we 
mast  acknowledge,  that  ia  onr  occuional 
rambles  on  the  CoDtinent,  we  ntvtr  saw 
beantjr  in  a  German  Tisage.  Tbe  rotandity 
of  the  countenance,  the  eoarae  colors,  the 
(tuDted  noae,  and  the  thick  lip,  which  con- 
■tilute  the  general  mould,  of  the  native 
phyaiognomy,  are  to  ua  the  very  antipodes 
of  beauty.  Dreaa,  diamond*,  rouee,  and 
lively  manners,  may  go  far,  and  tne  ball- 
room may  help  the  deception ;  but  we 
■iroDgly  suspect  that  where  beauty  casually 
appears  in  society,  we  must  look  for  its  ei- 
istence  only  among  foreigners  to  Teatefa- 
lasd.  The  general  state  of  intercourse, 
even  amongst  tbe  highest  circles,  is  dull. 
There  are  few  houses  of  rank  where  Strang- 
en  are  received ;  the  animation  of  former 
times  is  gone.  The  ambasfadors  live  re- 
tired. The  monarch's  state  of  health  makes 
him  averse  to  society.  Prince  Mettemich's 
boose  is  tbe  only  one  constantly  open, 
"bat  while  he  remains  at  bis  Garten,  to 
trudge  there  for  a  couple  of  hours'  general 
conversation,  is  not  very  alluriog."  Still, 
fora  family  which  can  go  so  far  to  look  for 
cheap  play-houses  and  cheap  living,  Vienna 
ii  a  coovenicDt  capita). 

But  Austria  has  one  quality,  which  shows 
ber  common  sense  in  a  atriking  point  of 
vieir.  She  abhors  change.  She  has  not  a 
radical  in  her  whole  domioions,  except  in 
jail — the  only  place  6t  for  him.  The  agite- 
lioni  and  vexations  of  other  governments 
Slop  at  tbe  Austrian  frontier.  Tbe  people 
have  not  made  the  grand  discovery,  that 
■niversa)  sufirage  is  mest  and  drink,  and 
■DDnal  parliaments  lodging  and  clothing. 
They  lalior,  snd  live  by  their  labor;  yet 
they  have  as  much  dancing  as  tbe  French, 
lod  better  music.  They  are  probably  the 
richest  and  most  comfortsble  population  of 
Earope  at  this  hour.  Their  country  has 
risen  to  be  tbe  protector  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  they  are  making  admirable  high- 
way*, laying  down  railroada,  and  building 
steam-boats,  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  French, 
with  all  their  regicide  plots,  and  a  revolu- 
tion threatened  once-a-month  by  the  calen- 
dar of  patriotism.  "  Like  tbe  great  Danube, 
^ich  rolls  through  the  centre  of  her  do- 
minions, the  course  of  her  ministry  and  its 
tributary  branches  continue,  without  anv 
aeviation  from  its  accustomed  channel.'' 
The  comparison  is  a  good  one,  and  what 
caa  be  more  fortunate  than  such  tranquil- 
lily  1 

The  two  leading  ministers,  the  govem- 
meat  in  effect,  are  Mettemich  and  Kollow- 
y*lhj  the  former  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
"Uei  the  MiiHster  of  the  IirterioT.    Tbey 
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are  understood  to  be  of  diflferent  principles; 
the  latter  leaning  to  the  "  Movement,"  or, 
more  probably,  allowing  himself  to  be 
thoaght  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  popularity. 
But  Metternich  is  the  true  bead.  A  Con- 
servative from  the  beginning,  sagacious 
enough  to  see  through  the  dupery  of  tbe 
pretended  friends  of  the  human  race,  and 
firm  enough  to  crush  their  hypocrisy — Met- 
ternich is  one  of  those  statesmen,  of  whom 
men  of  sense  never  could  have  bad  two 
opinions — a  mind  which  stamped  itself  from 
tbe  beginning  as  a  leader,  compelled  by 
circumstances  often  to  yield,  but  never  suf- 
fering even  the  most  desperate  circumstan- 
ces to  make  it  despair.  He  saw  where  the 
strength  of  Europe  lay,  from  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  and,  guid- 
ed by  tbe  example  of  Pitt,  be  labored  for  a 
general  European  alliance.  When  hefailed 
there,  be  husbanded  the  strcDgth  of  Austria 
for  the  day  of  struggle,  which  he  knew 
would  come  ;  and  when  it  came,  bis  genius 
raised  his  country  at  once  from  a  defeated 
dependency  of  France,  into  tbe  artiiter  of 
Europe.  While  this  great  man  Uvea,  he 
ought  lo  bo  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  his 
connlry.  But  in  case  of  hit  death.  General 
Fiquelmont.  tbe  late  ambassador  to  Russia, 
has  been  regarded  as  probable  succeasor. 
He  is  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was  probably  intended  to  complete 
that  experience,  in  tbe  quarter  to  which 
Austria,  by  ber  new  relations,  and  especi- 
ally by  her  new  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
must  look  with  tbe  moat  vigilant  anxiety. 

The  Austrian  army  is  kept  up  in  very  fine 
condition  j  but  nearly  all  the  officers  dt9> 
tinguished  in  the  war  are  dead,  and  its  pre- 
sent leaders  have  to  acquire  a  name.  It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  never  have 
an  opportunity.  The  regimental  officers 
are  generally  from  a  higher  class  ^an  those 
of  the  other  German  armies. 

After  remaining  for  a  fortnight  at  Vienna, 
the  Marquis  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Prince 
Esterhazy. 

This  nobleman,  long  known  and  much 
esteemed  in  England,  is  equally  well  knowa 
to  be  a  kind  of  Monarch  in  Hungary. 
Whatever  novelist  shall  write  the  "  Trou- 
bles of  rank  and  riches,"  should  lake  the 
prince  for  his  hero.  He  has  eight  or  nine 
princely  mansions  ecsttered  over  the  em- 
pire, and  in  each  of  them  it  is  expected,  by 
bis  sul^ects  of  tbe  soil,  that  bis  highness 
should  reside. 

The  Marquis  made  a  round  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  mansions.  The  first  visit 
was  to  a  castle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vi- 


esM,  which  the  Hinee  ha>  moderotzed  into 
K  Eiagnificent  rilla.  Here  ell  iscoettrQCted 
to  the  taste  of  A  Btetesmae  onlv  ea^r  to  e»> 
cepe  the  tunult  of  the  capital,  and  pioiDg 
to  refresh  himself  with  cooling  shades  and 
crystal  streams.  All  is  verdure,  trout 
streams,  leafy  walks,  water  blue  as  the  sky 
above  it,  and  the  most  profanod  privacy 
awl  seclusion. 

After  a  "  most  exqvisite  eolertaloment" 
here,  the  Marquis  and  his  (emilv  set  oot 
early  next  morning  to  visit  Falkenstein. 
Every  casile  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  his- 
torical, and  derives  its  honors  from  a  Turk- 
ish siege.  Falkenstein,  erownmg  the  sum* 
ntit  of  a  mountain  of  granite,  up  which  no 
carriage  ean  be  dragged  bat  by  the  stout 
Hungarian  horses  trained  to  the  work,  has 
been  handsomely  bruised  by  the  Turkish 
balls  is  itaday;  bat  itisnowconverted  into 
I  superb  mansion ;  very  grand,  aod  still 
mora  carious  than  grand}  for  it  is  full  of 
relics  of  the  olden  lime,  portraits  of  the  old 
warrion  of  Hungary,  armor  and  arms,  and 
all  the  other  odd  and  pompous  things  which 
tarn  an  age  of  barbarism  into  an  age  of  ro- 
mance. The  prince  and  princess  are  hailed 
Bndrecived  at  theeastle  as  king  and  queen. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  of  the  family,  which  the 
Esterhazy  have  the  sovereign  right  to  main- 
tain, form  the  garriaon  of  Lis  palatial  for- 
tress, and  it  has  a  whole  ettablisbment  of 
salaried  officials  within.  The  next  expedi- 
tion wss  to  two  more  of  those  mansioni — 
Esterbasy,  built  by  one  of  the  richest  princes 
of  the  house,  and  Eisenatadt.  The  former 
resembles  the  imperial  palace  at  Schonbrun, 
but  smaller.  The  prince  is  fitting  it  up  gor- 
geously in  the  Louis  XlVth  style.  Here  he 
has  bis  principal  studs  for  breeding  horses ; 
but  Eisenstadt  outshone  all  the  ehateaus  of 
this  superb  possessor.  The  splendors  here 
were  regal.  Two  hundred  cbsmbers  for 
guests — i)  saloon  capable  of  dining  a  thou- 
saikd  people — a  battalion  of  the  "Ksterhaly 
Guard"  at  the  principal  entrances ;  all  paid 
from  the  estate.  To  this  all  the  ornament- 
at  part  was  proportioned — conservatory  and 
greei-boases  on  the  most  unrivalled  scale 
—three  or  four  hundred  orange-trees  alone, 
throwing  the  Duke  of  Nortbumberhtnd'B 
garden  into  eclipse,  and  stimulating  his 
Grace  of  Devonshire  even  to  add  new  greens 
and  glories  to  Chatswortb. 

On  his  relum  to  Vienna,  the  marqnis  was 
honored  with  a  private  interview  by  the  em- 
peror— a  remarkable  distinction,  as  the  am' 
Dassndor  was  informed  "  that  the  emperor 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  marquis's 
services  to  require  any  presentation,  and 
desired  that  he  might  come  alone."    He 


was  receivvd  with  great  politeness  sad  «on> 
dcsoension.    Next  day  he  had  an  interview 

itb  Prince  Hetternich,  who,  with  gnccfal 
familiarity,  took  him  over  his  house  in  Vi- 
enna, to  show  him  its  inmrovemeats  «lio« 
the  days  of  Coi^rcss.  He  remarks  it  as  • 
strsnge  point  in  the  obaracter  of  thia  celc 
brated  statesman,  bow  minutely  he  some* 
times  interests  himself  in  mete  trifles,  eBpe> 
eially  where  art  and  mechanism  are  con- 
cerned.   He  bad  seen  him  one  evening  rt< 

in  for  half  an  hour  stndionily  examining 
the  construction  of  a  musical  clock.  Tlw 
prince  then  showed  his  cabinet  de  trmaUt 
which  he  had  retained  unchanged.  "  Here," 
said  be,  "is  a  i^otwbich  is  exactly  as  it  waa 
the  last  day  yon  saw  it."  Its  identity  haJt 
been  rigidly  preserved,  down  to  the  placing 
of  ite  paper  nad  pencils.  All  was  in  the 
same  order.  The  prince  evidently,  and  joat* 
ly,  looked  on  those  days  aa  the  glory  of  hia 
life. 

We  regret  that  the  conversation  of  M 
eminent  a  person  could  not  be  more  largely 
given  ;  for  Hetternich  is  less  a  staieamaa 
[ban  statesmanship  itself.  But  one  remark 
was  at  once  singularly  philosophical  and 
practical.  In  evident  allusion  to  the  mis* 
erable  tergiversations  of  our  whig  policy, 
a  coople  of  years  since,  he  said,  "that 
throughout  life,  he  bad  always  acted  on  the 
plan  of  adopting  the  beat  daermineUion  on  all 
imporlitnt  ivbjeca.  That  to  this  point  of 
view  he  bad  steadfastly  adhered  ;  and  that, 
in  the  indesctibeble  working  of  lime  sad 
circumstances,  it  bad  always  happtned  to  hiat 
that  matters  were  brought  round  to  the  very 
spot  from  which,  owing  to  the  folly  of  rail* 
guided  notions  or  inexperienced  men,  they 
had  for  e  time  taken  their  departure."  Tfaii 
was  in  ISiO,  when  the  whigs  ruled  oa ;  it 
must  be  an  admirable  maxim  for  honest 
men,  but  it  must  be  perpetually  thwarting 
the  oblique.  To  form  a  view  on  prinoiplCf 
and  to  adhere  to  it  under  all  difficulties,  >■ 
the  palpable  way  to  attain  great  ultimata 
success  ;  but  the  paltry  and  the  selfish,  the 
hollow  sod  the  intriguing,  have  neither 
power  nor  will  to  look  beyond  the  moment 
— they  are  not  steering  the  vessel  to  a  bBr< 
boT — they  have  no  other  object  than  to  keep 
possession  of  the  ship  as  long  as  they  caOf 
and  let  her  roll  wherever  the  gale  may  carry 
her. 

After  all,  one  grows  weary  of  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  had  for  the  mere  act  of  mshiag' 
Difficulty  is  essential  to  enjoyment.  High 
life  is  as  Hkely  to  tire  en  one*s  heads  as  any 
other.  The  marquis,  giving  all  the  prsiM 
of  manners  end  ureeability  to  Vienna,  sbbm 
Dp  nil  in  we  prodigious  yawn.    "  ThetoM 
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at  Hetterniofa'i,  die  sonte  louag«> 
s  Knd  riaita  on  ■  mom* 


ingf,  the  »mu  MIeneM  ftad  fatigue  «t  night, 
tbe  tnrobiDg  and  arid  cUmaW,  and  the 
douds  vf  eiacrabla  fine  duat," — all  son- 
(piriag  to  tell  tke  great  of  the  earth  that 
tier  eai  eae^a  amui  no  more  than  the 

Oq  leariBg  Vienna,  he  wrote  k  note  of 
fuewel)  to  the  prince,  who  reluraed  an  an- 
iwer,  of  remarkable  elegance — ft  mixlure  of 
^  patiietje  and  phyfal.  Hh  note  saya  that 
he  ua  no  ehsnea  of  going  to  aee  anybody, 
for  he  ia  like  a  coral  fixed  to  a  rock — both 
■an  Boove  together.  He  touchca  lightly 
•0  their  afaare  in  tbe  great  war,  "  whioh  ia 
■»w  beoomii^  a  part  of  thoae  times  whieh 
hiiteryitaelfnamea heroic;"  and  ooncludea 
by  teeommeDding  him  on  his  joamey  to  the 
ewe  ef  an  offieer  of  nnk,  on  a  miaaion  to 
ToAej^-^**  Cer  il  a^it  le  Ture,  auaal  hien 
qae  noos  deux  ne  le  si^aTOas  pea."  With  thia 
Voltairian  he  finiahea,  and  glvea  hia  "  Dieu 
protege." 

We  DOW  eoiae  to  the  Anatrian  ateam  paa- 
Mge.  Thia  is  the  boldeat  efiort  that  Anatria 
Wa  ever  made,  and  its  efiecta  will  be  felt 
tfaroagh  every  generation  of  her  mighty  em' 
plre.  The  honor  o(  originating  thia  great 
deii>Q  ia  due  to  Connt  Etienne  Zeeheoey, 
1  Huagarian  nobleman,  distinguiahed  for 
etery  quality  which  eaa  make  a  man  a  ben- 
efactor to  his  eoantry.  The  plan  of  this 
Heain-naTigatiDD  is  now  about  ten  yenrsold. 
The  marquis  jmtly  obaerTea,  that  nothing 
more  patriotic  was  ever  projected ;  and  it 
is  nainly  owing  to  this  higli-spirited  noble- 
awn  tiiat  the  great  adrostage  is  now  enjoyed 
of  performing,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  (he 
joamey  to  the  capital  of  Turkev,  which 
■ene  yeara  ego  could  be  achieved  only  by 
ridtag  die  whole  way,  and  ocoiipying,  by 
soniers,  two  or  three  weeks.  The  chief 
ilireetioa  of  the  company  ia  at  Vienna,  It 
had,  at  tke  time  of  the  tour,  eighteen  boata, 
rtrying  from  aizty  to  one  huitdred  borae- 
power,  and  twenty-fonr  more  were  to  be 
added  within  the  year.  Some  of  these  were 
to  be  of  iroB. 

But  the  poverty  of  all  foreign  countries 
isaformidftUe  obalaele  to  the  progreas  of 
msguiGoent  speeulations  like  those.  The 
thares  have  continued  low,  the  company  hoe 
had  GaaBciol  diSicultiea  to  eneonnter,  and 
the  popular  puree  is  tardy.  However,  the 
project  is  improvbg ;  the  profits  have  in- 
creased; and  the  Anstrian  archdukes  end 
mny  of  the  gie&t  nobles  having  lately  taken 
shares,  the  steam-boats  will  probebly  soon 
become  as  favorite  as  they  are  neeessary. 
Bat  aU  this  tdiea  tine }  sad  aa  by  degrees 


*'diaagreeBbIee**oflhe  voyage  down  the 
be  will  be  changed  into  agreeables,  we 
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shall  allade  no  more'^to  the  noSle  traveller's 
voyage  than  to  say,  that  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, a  day  of  more  than  autumnal  beau- 
ty, bia  steamer  anchored  in  tbe  Bosphorus. 

Here  we  were  prepared  for  a  burst  of  de- 
scription. But  the  present  deseriber  ia  a 
matter-of-fact  personage  ; — and  though  he 
makes  ne  attempt  at  poetic  fame,  haa  the 
(hotilty  of  telling  what  he  aaw,  with  very 
sufficient  distinctness.  "Inever  experienced 
more  disappointment,"  is  his  phrase,  "than 
ly  first  view  of  the  Ottoman  capital.  I 
bold  enough  at  once  to  come  to  the  eon- 
closion,  that  what  I  had  heard  oi  read  waa 
overcharged.  The  most  eminent  of  the  de- 
seribers,  I  think,  could  never  have  been  on 
the  spot."  Suohis  the  plain  language  of  the 
last  authority.  "The  entrance  of  the  Tagus, 
the  Bay  of  Naplea,  the  splendid  approach  of 
the  grand  quays  of  St.  Petersbnrg,  the  Krem- 
lin, and  the  view  of  Moscow,  all  struck  me 
as  far  preferable  to  the  aeene  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus." 

He  admits,  that  in  the  advance  to  the 
city  up  this  famous  channel,  there  are 
manv  pretty  views,  that  there  la  a  hne  of 
handsome  residences  In  some  parts,  and 
that  the  whole  haa  a  good  deal  the 
look  of  a  "drop-aeene  in  a  theatre ;"  still 
be  thinks  [t  poor  ia  comparison  of  Its  de-  ' 
scripiions,  the  outline  low,  feeble,  and 
rugged,  and  that  the  less  it  is  examined 
probably  the  more  it  may  be  admired.  Even 
the  famous  capital  fares  not  much  better. 
"  In  point  of  fine  architectural  features,  mon- 
uments of  art,  and  magnificent  strnctorea, 
(excepting  only  the  great  mosqnea),  the 
chisel  of  the  mason,  the  marble,  the  granite, 
Constantinople  is  more  destitute  than  any 
other  great  capital.  But  then,  you  are  told 
that  these  objects  are  not  in  tne  style  and 
taste  of  the  people.  Be  it  so ;  but  then  do 
not  tet  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see 
for  themselves  be  led  away  by  high-wrought 
and  fallacious  descriptions  of  things  which 
do  BOt  exist."  The  maxim  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  we  hope  that  the  rebuke  will  save 
the  reading  pnblic  from  a  heap  of  those 
" pietDresqne*  labors,  which  really  mnch 
more  resemble  the  heaviest  famsh  of  the 
scene-painter,  than  the  troth  of  nature. 

But  if  art  haa  done  little,  nature  has  done 
wonders  for  Constantinople.  The  site  con- 
tains some  of  the  noblest  elements  of  beauty 
and  grandeur;  mountain,  plain,  forest, 
waters ;  its  position  is  obviously  tbe  key  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor — even  of  more,  it 
is  the  point  at  which  the  north  and  sooth 
meet ;  by  th«  fiNpboms  it  commands  the 
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oominanicatioii  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  and  with 
it  of  all  tbe  boundless  region,  once  Scythia, 
and  now  Russia  and  Taiiary  ;  by  the  Dar- 
danelles, it  has  the  most  immediate  com- 
uand  over  the  Med  iter  raneao,  the  most 
important  tea  in  the  world.  Russia,  doubt- 
less, may  be  the  paramount  power  of  the 
Black  Sea;  the  European  nations  may  di- 
vide the  power  of  the  Meditet raueaa ;  but 
Constaotiaople,  once  under  the  authority 
of  a  monarch,  or  a  government  adequate 
to  its  natural  facilities,  would  be  more 
directly  the  sorereign  of  both  seas,  than 
Russia,  with  its  state  stachinery  in  St. 
Petersburg,  a  thousand  miles  off,  or  France 
a  thousand  miles,  or  Englaad  more  nearly 
two  thousand  miles.  This  dominion  will 
never  be  exercised  by  the  ignorant,  profli- 

Sate,  and  unprincipled  Turk  ;  but  if  an  in- 
ependent  CbristiaD  power  should  be  esta- 
blished there,  in  that  spot  lie  tbe  materials 
of  empire.  In  the  futlest  sense,  Constan- 
tinople, uniting  all  the  high-roads  between 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  is  the 
eentre  of  the  living  world.  We  are  by  dc 
means  to  be  reckoned  among  the  tbeorists 
who  calculate  day  bf  day  on  tbe  fall  of 
Turkey.  In  ancient  times  the  fall  of  guilty 
empires  was  sudden,  and  connectetT  with 
marked  evidences  of  guilt.  But  those  events 
were  so  neatly  connected  with  tbe  fortanes 
>  of  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  catastrophe  was  essential  to  the  les- 
son. The  same  necessity  exists  no  longer, 
the  Chosen  People  are  now  beyond  the 
lesson,  and  nations  undergo  suffering,  and 
approach  dissolution,  by  Taws  not  unlike 
thoseof  the  decadence  of  tbe  human  frame, 
the  disease  makee  progress  but  tbe  evidence 
scarcely  strikes  tbe  eye,  and  the  seat  of  the 
distemper  is  almost  beyond  human  investi- 
gation. The  jealousy  of  the  European 
powers,  too,  protects  the  Turk.  But  he 
must  go  down — Mahometatusm  is  alreadj 
decaying.  Stamboul,  its  head-quarters,  wi. 
not  survive  its  fall ;  and  s  future  generation 
will  inevitably  see  Constantinople  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  empire,  and  that  empire,  not 
improbably,  only  the  forerunner  of  an  ~ 
pire  of  Palestine. 

Tbe  general  view  of  Constantinople  is 
anperb.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  scross 
the  "  Golden  Horn,"  connecting  its  shores; 
and  from  this  the  city,  or  rather  the  four 
cities,  spread  ont  in  lengthened  ststeliness 
before  the  eye.  From  tnis  4>oint  are  seen, 
to  the  most  striking  advantage,  the  two 
monntainous  elevations  on  which  Constan- 
tinople and  Pent  ore  built,  and  other  heighti 
■arronnding.  A  communication  subsists 
across  the   "Golden  Horn,"  not  only  by 


water  and  the  bridge,  bnt  also  l^  tbe  road, 
which  by  the  land  is  a  distance  of  fivg  or 
six  miles.  Viewing  Constantinople  as  a 
whole,  it  strikes  one  as  being  larger  by  far 
than  Paris  or  London,  but  they  are  Doth 
larger.  The  reason  of  the  deception  being, 
that  here  the  eye  embraces  a  larger  space. 

The  Turks  never  improve  any  thiDg.  The 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Europe- 
ans is,  that  tbe  latter  think  of  convenieneea, 
the  former  only  of  luxuries.  The  Turks, 
[6i  example,  build  hsndsomte  pavilions,  plant 
showy  gardens,  and  erect  marble  fountains 
i|  them  in  marble  halls.  But  they 
never  mend  a  higb-rosd — they  never  even 
make  one.  Now  and  then  a  bridge  is 
forced  on  them  by  the  necessity  of  having 
one,  or  being  drowned  }  but  they  never  re- 
pair  that  bridge,  nor  sweep  away  the  acou- 
raulated  abomination  of  meir  streets,  nor 
do-any  thbg  that  it  is  possible  to  leave  un- 
done. 

Pera  is  the  quarter  in  which  all  the 
Christians,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  live  : 
the  intercourse  between  it  and  Constantino- 
ple is,  of  course,  perpetual,  yet  perhaps  a 
stone  has  not  been  smoothed  in  the  road 
sinee  the  siege  of  tbe  city.  From  Pera 
were  tbe  most  harassing  trips  down  rag- 
ged declivities  on  horseback,  besides  the 
awkwardness  of  the  passage  in  boats. 

One  extraordinary  circumstance  strikes 
the  atrsnger,  that  but  one  sex  seems  to  ex- 
ist. The  dress  of  tbe  women  gives  no  idea 
of  tbe  female  form,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion ueaia  to  be  male. 

Tbe  masses  of  people  are  dense,  and 
among  them  the  utmost  silence  in  general 
prevails.  About  seven  or  eight  al  night 
the  streets  are  cleared,  and  their  only  ten- 
ants are  whole  hosts  of  growling,  hideous 
dogs ;  or  a  few  Turks  gliding  about  with 
paper  lanterns;  these,  too,  being  the  only 
lights  in  the  streets,  if  streets  tbey  are  to 
be  called,  which  are  only  narrow  passes 
through  which  the  vehicles  can  scarcely 
move. 

The  dogs  are  curious  animals.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  civilization  does  as  much  isjory 
to  tbe  lower  tribes  of  creation,  as  it  does 
good  to  man.  If  it  polishes  our  faculties, 
it  enfeebles  their  instincts.  The  Turkish 
dog,  livinr  nearly  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  wildernese,  exhibits  the  same  ssga- 
city,  amounting  to  soraethins  of  govera- 
ment.  For  instance,  the  Turkish  dogs 
divide  the  capital  into  quarters,  and  ssch 
set  has  its  own ;  if  an  adventurous  or  an 
ambitions  dog  enters  the  quarters  of  hi* 
neighbors,  the  whole  pack  in  possession  set 
upon  him  at  once,  and  he  is  expelled  bf 
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haa  and  ciy.  They  sbo  know  bow  to  eon- 
iact  tfaemaelres  ■ocordiag  to  timei  and 
aeaKtDs.  In  the  daytime,  they  ramble 
aboat,  and  vaffer  themseWea  to  be  kicked 
with  impanity ;  but  at  night  the  case  i>  dif- 
ferent :  they  are  the  majority — they  know 
their  strength,  and  insist  on  their  pri?i)egea. 
They  howl  and  growl  then  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, fly  at  the  accidental  stranger  with 
open  months,  attack  him  singly,  charge  him 
at  aune,  and  nothing  but  a  stout  blndgeon, 
wielded  by  a  strong  arm,  can  sarc  the  [»»• 
■eng«r  from  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  four-footed  masters. 

The  MarqniB  arrived  during  the  Ramaian, 
i^n  no  Turk  eats,  drinks,  or  smokes,  from 
■oariae  to  sunset.  Thus  the  Tnrk  is  a  harder 
faater  than  the  ^pi«t-  The  moment  the  ran 
goes  down,  the  Turk  rnshes  to  his  meal  and 
his  pipC]  "not  eating  but  deTouriog,  not 
iahaiing  but  wallowing  in  smoke."  At  the 
Bajaxet  colonnade,  where  the  principal 
Tarka  rash  to  enjoy  the  night,  the  lighted 
coflee-hooMB,  the  varieties  of  coatnme,  the 
eager  crowd,  and  the  illumination  of  myri- 
ads of  paper  lanterns,  make  a  scene  that 
Rrrivea  the  memory  of  Oriental  teles. 

Every  thing  in  Turkey  is  unlike  any 
thing  in  Europe.  In  the  bazar,  instead  of 
the  rapid  sale  and  dismissal  in  onr  places 
of  traffic,  the  Turkish  dealer,  in  any  case 
of  value,  invite*  his  applicant  into  his  shop, 
m^es  him  sit  down,  gives  him  a  pipe, 
Maokea  bim  into  familiarity — hands  him  a 
cap  of  coSee,  and  drinks  him  into  conG* 
dence ;  in  short,  treats  him  as  if  Ihey  were 
a  pair  of  ambassadors  appointed  to  dine 
and  bribe  each  other — converses  with,  and 
cheats  him.  Bnt  the  Marquis  regards  the 
bazars  as  contemptible  places,  says  they 
are  not  to  be  compered  with  similar  estab- 
liebments  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  and 
recommends  whatever  purchases  are  made, 
to  he  made  at  one's  own  quarters,  ■'  where 
yon  escape  beinff  jostled,  harangued,  smok- 
ed, and  poisoned  with  insufleratile  smells." 

One  of  the  curions  features  of  the  sojoarn 
at  Constantinople,  is  the  presentation  to 
the  Ministers  and  Saltan.  Redschid  Pasha 
upointed  to  see  the  Marquis  at  three 
0  Hoek,  a  la  Tiirque — which,  as  those  Ori- 
ratals  dways  count  from  the  sunset,  means 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

He  was  led  in  a  kind  of  procession  to  the 
Minister,  received  in  the  cnstoroary  man- 
ner, and  had  the  customary  conversation 
on  Constantinople,  England,  the  war,  etc 
Then,  a  dozen  shves  entered,  and  nnivereal 
[  began.     "  When  the  cabinet  was 


to  foD  of  smoke  that  one  could  hardlv  see,' 
Ike  attcndanta  Tetnmed,  and  carried  away 


the  pipes.  Then  came  a  dropping  fire  of 
conversation,  then  coffee ;  then  sherbet, 
which  the  guest  pronounced  good,  and 
"  thought  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the 
ceremonial."  The  Minister  spoke  French 
fluently,  and,  after  an  hour's  visit,  the  cere- 
mony ended — the  pasha  politely  attending 
his  visiter  throngh  the  rooms.  The  neit 
visit  was  to  Achmel  Pasha,  who  had  been 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation- 
had  been  ambassador  at  Vienna  for  some 
f rears — spoke  French  fluently — was  a  great 
riend  of  Prince  and  Princess  Metternich, 
and,  besides  all  this,  had  married  one  of  the 
Sultan's  sisters.  The  last  honor  was  said 
to  be  dne  to  his  immense  wealth.  It  seems 
that  the  "  course  of  true  love"  does  not 
run  more  smoothly  in  Turkey  than  else- 
where— for  the  young  lady  was  stated  to  be 
in  love  with  the  commander-in-chief,  an 
older  man,  but  possessing  more  character. 
Achmet  was  now  Minister  of  Commerce, 
and  in  high  favor.  He  kept  his  young  wife 
at  his  country  house,  and  she  had  not  been 
seen  since  her  marriage.  When  asked  per- 
mission for  ladies  to  visit  her,  he  always 
deferred  it  "till  the  neat  spring,  when," 
said  be,  "  she  will  be  civilized."  The  third 
nocturnal  interview  was  more  picturesque 
— it  was  with  the  young  Sultana's  flame, 
the  Seraskier  (commaooei-in-chief).  His 
residence  is  at  the  Porte,  where  be  has  one 
of  the  splendid  palaces. 

"  Yon  enter  aa  immense  cwirt,  with  bis  stables 
on  one  side  and  his  harem  on  the  other.  A  regi- 
ment of  gnsrds  was  drawn  up  at  the  entrance,  and 
two  companies  were  stationed  at  the  lower  court 
The  Btaircaae  wtu  filled  witb  soldiery  slavep,  and 
attendants  of  different  nationa  I  saw  Greeks, 
Armenisns,  ticlavonisDE,  GeotgianH,  in  sll  their 
native  costume ;  and  dark  ss  were  the  corridors 
and  entrance,  by  flashes  of  my  flambeaui  through 
the  mist,  the  scene  struck  ms  aa  moch  more  grand 
snd  impoaing  than  the  other*.  The  Seraskw  is 
a  toboat,  Boldler-liko  man,  with  a  fierce  look  and 
beard,  and  an  sgreetble  smile." 

The  Minister  was  peculiarly  polite,  and 
showed  him  through  the  rooms  and  the  war 
department,  exhibiting  among  the  rest,  hia 
military  council,  composed  of  twenty -four 
officers,  sitting  at  that  moment.  They 
were  of  all  ranks,  and  chosen,  as  it  was 
said,  without  any  reference  to  qnaliflcation, 
bnt  simply  by  favor.  The  Turks  still  act 
as  oddly  as  ever.  A  friend  of  the  Marquis 
told  him,  that  he  had  lately  applied  to 
the  Seraskier  to  promote  a  yoniig  Turkish 
officer.  A  few  days  after,  toe  officer  came 
to  thank  him,  and  said  that  though  the  Se- 
raskier had  not  given  him  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  he  had  given  bim  "  the  com- 
id  of  a  ahip."    ^e  true  wonder  is,  that 
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the  Turki  hive  either  iriiipa  or  Tc^ments. 
But  there  !■  k  fine  (jaeatity  of  [wtronge  in 
the  department — the  namher  of  cierin  alone 
beine  reckoned  at  between  Mven  and  eight 
handred. 

The  opinioBi  of  the  MarqnJi  on  Hediter- 
ranenn  politic*  are  worth  rejrardin?,  be- 
eause  he  bee  had  mnch  political  expenenee 
in  the  bigbeat  ranka  of  foreign  life — be- 
eaaae  from  that  experience  he  is  enabled  to 
giro  the  opinions  of  many  men  of  high  name 
and  living  influenoe,  and  because  he  is  an 
honest  man,  speaking  sincerely,  and  speak- 
ing intelligibly.  He  regards  the  preserva- 
tion of  Turkey  as  the  first  principle  of  all 
English  diplomacy  in  the  east  of  Eorc^, 
anfl  considers  our  successive  attempts  to 
make  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  oar  Bafferanea 
of  an  ^yptian  dynasty,  as  sins  againat  tba 
eomnon  peace  of  the  worM.  Thns,  within 
a  few  years,  Oreeee  has  been  taken  awayi 
Egypt  has  not  merely  been  t^en  away,  but 
rendered  dangerons  to  the  Porte ;  thegreat 
Daeubian  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  have  been  taken  away,  and  thns  Rns- 
sia  has  been  brought  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Servia,  a  vast  and  powerful  pro- 
vinoe,  has  followed,  and  is  more  Russian 
than  Turkish ;  and  wbilo  those  limbs  have 
been  torn  from  the  great  trunk,  and  that 
trunk  is  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of 
the  late  war,  it  is  forced  to  more  exhaust- 
ing efforts,  the  less  power  it  retains.  But, 
with  respect  to  Bnssia,  he  does  not  look 

rn  her  force  and  her  ambition  with  the 
ra  generally  entertained  of  that  en- 
croaching and  immense  power.  He  even 
thinks  that,  even  if  she  possessed  Constan- 
tinople, she  could  not  long  retain  it. 

As  all  this  is  future,  and  of  course  con- 
jectural, we  may  legitimately  express  our 
doubts  of  anr  authority  on  the  subject. 
That  Russia  does  not  think  with  the  mar- 

J[niB,  is  evident,  for  all  her  real  movements 
or  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  bnt  pre- 
liminaries to  tne  seizure  of  Turkey.  Her 
exhibitions  in  all  other  quarters  have  been 
mere  disgnises.  She  at  one  time  displays 
a  large  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  or  at  another 
Bends  an  army  aoroas  Tartary}  but  she 
never  attempts  any  thing  with  cither,  ex- 
cept the  excitement  of  alarm.  Bnt  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  Turkey  that  ti\  the  solid 
advances  are  made.  There  ahe  always  fin- 
ishes her  hostility  by  making  some  solid 
aequisition.  She  is  nowearrying  on  a  waste- 
ful war  in  the  GaucasuB ;  its  difficuhy  has 
probably  sorprited  herself,  bnt  she  still  car- 
ries it  on ;  and  let  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  be  what  they  will, 
idw  wiU  dtink  them  ivell  eneonnteced  if 
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tbev  end  In  giving  her  the  fttU  pMsesnon 
of  the  >«rthem  road  into  Asia  Mmor.  Rns> 
sin,  in  posaassien  of  Conatantinopla,  wsaH 
have  the  power  of  iofiietiBg  droMUnl  iajb 
ries  OB  Enrope.  If  she  possessed  i  respon- 
sible government,  her  ambition  might  ba 
reattaiaed  by  pabKo  opinion ;  or  the  aeoes* 
sity  of  appealing  to  the  aational  represeot- 
atives  for  money — of  all  checks  on  war  tks 
most  powerful,  and  in  fact  the  grand  opertr 
tire  check,  at  this  moment,  on  the  mott 
resptiesB  of  European  governments,  Fraoea. 
But  with  her  whole  power,  her  revenneS) 
and  her  military  means  oompleMly  at  ths 
dispoaal  of  a  single  mind,  her  movemeati, 
for  either  good  or  evil,  are  wbolfy  depend- 
eat  on  the  caprice,  the  ambition,  or  the  a^ 
surdity  of  the  individual  on  the  throne.  The 
idea  that  Rnssia  would  weaken  her  power 
by  the  possessiOB  of  Constantinople,  seeiM 
to  us  utterly  incapable  (^  proof.  She  hsi 
been  able  to  mabtain  her  power  at  once  on 
the  Blaok  Sea,  seven  handred  miles  frea 
her  euital ;  on  the  Danube,  at  nearly  ths 
same  dlMance,  and  on  the  Viatala,  presBtag 
OB  the  Prussian  frontier.  In  C<mstaat)Bepls 
she  would  have  the  moat  magnifieeat  fon> 
reas  in  the  world,  the  commend  of  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Syria,  and  inevtt^ily 
Egypt.  By  the  Dardanelles,  she  would  be 
n£elly  iaaccenible ;  for  no  fleet  conld  psa^ 
if  the  batteries  on  shore  were  w^l  mannedi 
The  Blaok  Sea  would  be  simply  her  wet* 
dock,  in  which  she  might  bnila  ships  wbik 
there  was  oak  or  iron  in  the  north,  and  bniU 
them  in  complete  seearity  from  idl  distal 
ance  j  for  oil  the  fleets  of  Europe  eouid  not 
reach  them  through  the  BomtMrus,  even  if 
they  had  forced  tlw  Dardanaues^-ihat  aisst 
be  the  operation  of  an  army  in  the  fisU> 
On  the  north,  Russia  ia  almost  wholly  in* 
vnkierable:  the  Oaar  might  retreat  mtd hii 
pursuers  perished  of  fatigne  and  huBger> 
The  unqnestionabls  result  of  the  whole  i% 
that  Russia  is  the  real  terror  of  Boro^ 
France  is  dangerous,  and  madly  prone  te 
hostilities;  butFraace  ia  open  on  evefystd^i 
and  experienee  shows  that  tke  never  csa 
resist  ue  combined  power  of  Rnssia  sad 
Oermaay.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  our  po> 
sition,  that  she  has  never  uMsutefy  triara(A* 
ed  in  any  war  against  England ;  and  the  et> 
perience  of  the  last  war,  which  riiowsd  her, 
with  all  the  advantageB  of  her  great  ailitiry 
chief,  her  whole  population  thrown  intetbs 
current  of  war,  and  her  banner  followed  ^ 
vasaal  kings,  only  the  more  eonsununaie^ 
overthrown,  aboold  be  a  lesson  to  hw  in 
all  ages.  But  RosBia  has  nev«r  been  eftsfr 
ually  checked  since  the  reign  (^  Polst  lbs 
Great,  when  aha  firatb^fan  to  mov*-  Eft* 
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imtnitM  wtn  lure  obIj  kastoDwl  her  «il- 

Tuee;  kws  inirigne  has  asnitad  military 
TioWm;  and  when  we  we  ev«n  tko  d*- 
iinietioa  of  Uomow  foUowod  bj  tka  fin] 
wbjagitiQn  of  Polud,  we  may  estimUe  tbe 
■wlileo  and  feufal  snpertoritjr  which  aba 
maid  be  eambled  to  aaamne,  whb  h«r  foot 
Uaadin;  on  Con  *Ud  tin  ode,  and  her  arm 
itrelebing  at  will  over  Enope  nd  Aata. 
igaiaat  thia  trenooadoBa  reanlt,  there  are 
bat  two  cbecka — the  preaervation  of  the 
OsniBli  government  by  the  jealoaay  of  tbe 
Eurepean  atataa,  and  the  eBtabKafamvnt  of  a 
Oreak empire  at  CoaataDtiaople:  tbe  foinner, 
ibt  oaly  ejtpediuil  which  can  bo  adopted  for 
tbe  moBieBt,  but  in  ita  natare  temporary, 
inparfact,  sod  liable  to  intrigue ;  tbe  tatter, 
Moral,  aecore,  and  laating.  It  ia  to  thia 
cnat  that  all  the  ratioaal  bopea  of  £«ropeaB 
jwliiieiaiu  ahovM  be  finally  directed.  Yet, 
«Ule  tbe  Tnrk  relaina  posaeesion,  we  muat 
'  tdhere  to  him ;  for  treatiea  muat  bo  rigidly 
•btcrtad,  and  no  policy  >•  aafe  that  ia  not 
i^ctly  boneet.  But  if  tbe  dynaaty  wboaii 
fail,  or  aay  of  those  anezpected  ahange* 
ouBc  which  leave  great  qneatioBa  open, 
ilw  rormation  of  a  Oraek  etiq>ire  oaghi  to 
tw  coBtemplatod  as  the  trae,  and  the  only, 
mode  of  effectually  reacaing  Enrope  froin 
tlM  Dtost  formidable  atniftgle  that  tbe  has 
tfcr  teen.  But  the  first  measure,  ev«n  of 
temporary  defence,  ouzht  to  be  the  fortlfi- 
uiian  of  Constantino  Me.  It  ia  liomputed 
tint  the  eipenoe  woald  not  exceed  a  nillion 
od  a  half  sterling. 

Tbe  Marquis,  by  a  fortonnte  chance  for  a 
lo«be^oD,  bappened  to  be  in  the  Tnrbiah 
upiul  ftt  the  time  when  tbe  popalace  were 
tU  exalting  at  tba  oaplnre  oTAora.  It  waa 
tdmitted  ibat  tbe  Britiah  squadron  had  done 
■WK  ia  rapidity  of  action,  and  in  effect  of 
iriag,  than  it  waa  supposed  poaaible  for  ships 
to  leeomplisb,  and  all  waa  p  >palar  admire 
tion,  utd  ministerial  gratitude.  In  addition 
In  tbe  lighting  of  the  mosques  for  tbe  Ra- 
Buu.PeraaadConatentiDOple  were  lighted 
■p,  sod  the  whole  scene  waa  briUiant.  Con- 
•taat  aahos  were  fired  from  the  ahips,  and 
batieriea  daring  tbe  day,  and  at  night,  of 
coDtte,  all  waa  apleodid  on  the  seren  hilla 
j«f  the  great  city. 

On  the  "SerarinMs,  Square"  two  of  the 
^yptian  regimenta  taken  at  Beyrout  defiled 
wore  tbe  commander-in-chief.  The  Turkish 
liaadt  in  garriaon  moved  at  their  bead.  The 
priBoiierB  marched  in  file  ;  and,  having  but 
JDtt  landed  from  their  priaoD-shipa,  looked 
wrttchadly.  Having  a  red  woollen  bonnet, 
white  jteketa,  and  large  white  trowsers, 
they  looked  like  an  assemblage  of  "  cricket' 
tn.     Tbe  men  were  onivaraally  young, 


alight  made,  and  active,  with  tallow  cheeha, 
many  near  rellow,  orange,  and  eren  black ; 
atil),  if  well  fed  and  clothed,  Iheywonid  by 
no  maana  make  had  light  iroopa.  Tbe  Turks 
armed  and  clothed  them  forthwith,  endscat- 
tered  them  among  their  regiments ;  a  pro- 
ceeding whtcb  shows  that  eren  the  Turc  ia 
aharing  the  General  improvement  of  man- 
kind. Once  be  would  have  thrown  them  alt 
into  the  Boaphorus. 

From  thia  professional  diapW,  the  Mar< 
qnie  adjoemed  to  the  "  Grand  nomenade,** 
where  the  aultanes  see  tbe  world,  unseen 
themselves,  in  their  carriages.  "  Tbough," 
aa  he  writea,  "  I  never  bad  an  opportuni^ 
of  «ert/yin;  any  ibm^  like  Hiea  Pardoe  S 
anecdote  ol  tbe  'sentriea  being  ordered  to 
face  about  when  preaenttng  arms,'  rather 
than  be  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  ttmpting 
and  forMdtn  frott ;  but,  on  tbe  contrBry, 
witrteased  aoldiers  escorting  all  the  anltana  a 
carriages  ;  it  is  nevertheleBs  true  that  a  gruff 
attendant  attacked  and  found  fault  with  me 
for  daring  to  raise  my  eyea  to  a  beautiful 
Turkfah  woman,  whom  it  was  quite  impoa. 
aible  I  eoold  admire  beyond  her  forehead 
and  two  bhck  eyea,  eyebrowa,  and  laabea, 
which  glanced  from  under  her  ysahmack." 
B«t  the  Harqaia  baa  no  mercy  on  the  per^ 
formanoea  of  poor  Alias  Pardoe. 

The  anltan-mother  was  a  personage  of 
high  importance  at  this  time,  from  her  sup- 
posed iiiduenoe  over  her  sOn.  Her  equipage 
waa  somewhat  Eoropean^^  chariot,  with 
hammer-cloth  (apparently  recently  receiv- 
ed from  long  Acre).  The  coachman  drove 
four  large  bay  horses,  with  a  plurality  of 
reina.  There  were  attend  a  »ta,  running 
Turks,  and  gtmrds  before  to  clear  the  way. 
Two  open  Mrouchea,  ornamented  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  followed  i  and  tho 
rear  of  the  soltana's  procesaion  wari  cloaed 
by  arebas  (or  covered  and  gilded  raos)  full 
of  woman  and  slaves. 

Bat  tbe  most  oharaet eristic  displajr  of  all 
ia  the  "  Cabinet."  "  On  the  side  of  thia  drive 
ia  a  long  colonnade  of  shops  ;  and,  at  tha 
bottom  of  it,  a  barbti*M,  in  which  all  the  min- 
isters of  tbe  divan  and  the  paaba  assemble  I 
"Hiey  sit  on  cnsbiona  in  grand  conclave  and 
conference ;  and,  white  affecting  to  diacuaa 
the  aflaira  of  the  etate,  the  direction  of  their 
eyes,  and  their  signa  to  the  recumbent 
houris  in  the  carriages,  showtheir  thoughta 
to  be  directed  to  other  objects." 

What  should  we  think  of  tbe  chancellor, 
the  premier,  and  the  three  aecretatiea  of 
state,  aitting  in  eouneil  at  a  fruiterer's  in 
Regent  atreet,  and  nodding  to  the  ladies  aa 
theyjnss't  Bat  thia  is  not  all.  'Hiesnltan, 
in  nia  kioak  aita  at  one  end  ^^  the  drive,  in- 
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•pectiDg  the  whole  panoramB.  Still,  it  It 
not  yet  complete ;  at  the  lotver  end  o(  the 
colonnade  there  it  a  wo  me  a- market,  where 
each  slare,  attended  by  a  duenna,  paaiea 
and  parades,  casting  her  languisbiDg  eyes 
through  the  files  of  longing  officers  and 
merchants,  who  crowd  this  part  of  the 
promenade.  Alt  this  is  eseentially  Turkish, 
and  probably  withoat  any  thing  like  it  in  the 
world  besides. 

The  beauty  of  the  Turkish  women  is  still 
«  matter  of  diq»ute.  When  beauty  is  an 
object  of  uolimited  purchase,  its  frequency 
will  be  probably  found  a  safe  admission. 
But  Turl^ieb  women  occasionally  nnreil, 
and  it  is  then  generally  discovered  that 
the  veil  is  one  of  their  principal  charms. 
They  have  ever  been  described  aa  merely 
good-humored  looking  "  fatties" — a  suf- 
ficiently humble  panegyric.  Lord  London- 
derry gives  it  as  bii  opinion,  that  they  are 
"  not  generally  handsome,  but  all  well-built 
and  well-grown,  strong,  and  apparently  heal- 
thv.  Their  eyes  and  eyebrows  are  invari- 
ably fine  and  expressive,  and  their  hair  is, 
beyond  measure,  superior  to  that  of  other 
Bation^.  The  thickness  of  its  braidings 
and  plaits,  and  the  massas  that  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen,  leave  no  doubt  of  this." 

Long  and  luxuriant  tresses  belong  to  all 
the  southern  nations  of  Europe,  and  seem 
to  be  the  results  of  heat  of  eJimate;  and 
there  are  few  facta  in  physiology  more 
singular  than  the  sudden  check  given  to 
this  luzurianee  on  the  confines  of  Negro- 


land.  There,  with  all  the  predisposini 
causes  for  its  growth,  it  is  coarse,  curled, 
and  never  attains  to  length  or  Gaeness  of 
any  kind.  The  Georgians  and  CircasaiaiiB 
were  once  the  boast  of  the  harem ;  but  the 
war  and  the  predominance  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  Caucasus,  have  much  restricted 
this  detestable  national  traffic — a  circum- 
stance said  to  be  much  to  the  regret  of 
both  parents  and  daughters ;  the  former 
losing  the  price,  and  the  latter  losing  the 

fireferment,  to  which  the  young  beauties 
ooked  forward  as  to  a  certain  fortune. 
But  later  experience  has  told .  the  world, 
that  the  charms  of  those  Armidas  were 
desperately  exaggerated  by  Turkish  ro- 
msnce  and  European  credulity }  that  the 

f general  style  of  Circaiaian  features,  though 
air,  is  Tartarish,  and  that  the  Qeorgian  is 
frequently  coarse  and  of  the  deepest  Drown, 
though  with  larger  eyes  than  the  Circassian, 
whicn  are  small,  and  like  those  of  the 
Chinese.  The  accounts  written  by  ladies 
visiting  the  harems  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
allowance  due  to  showy  dress,  jewels, 
cosmetics,  and  the  general  effect  of  a  pre- 
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pared  exbibitioD,  scarcely  less  ihma  thestri- 
cal.  It  is  Bcaroely  possible  that  either  the 
human  face  or  form  can  long  preserve  sym- 
metry of  any  kind  in  a  life  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  exercise,  in  the  confined  sir  <tf 
their  prison,  and  in  the  full  indulgence  of 
their  meals.  Activity,  animation  and  grace 
— the  great  constitnents  of  all  true  beauty 
— must  soon  perish  in  the  harem. 

The  Harquis  (an  excellent  judge  ofa 
horse)  did  not  much  admire  the  steeds  (^ 
the  pashas.  On  a  visit  to  the  Serasber'i 
stables,  the  bead  irroom  brought  out  fosr- 
teen,  with  light  Tartars  on  them  to  shoir 
their  points.  Their  stables  were  miterablr. 
The  horses  were  withoat  stalls  or  litter, 
in  a  dark  ill-paved  bam.  They  were  heavi- 
ly covered  with  rugs  Three  or  four  were 
very  fine  Arabs ;  bat  the  rest  were  of  Tnrb- 
ish  blood,  with  large  heads,  lopped  ears, 
and  thick  necks,  of  indifierent  action,  asd 
by  no  tneans  desirable  in  any  shape. 

The  interviev  with  the  Sultan  was  the 
last,  and  was  interesting  and  characteristic. 
The  Marquis  hod  naturally  expected  to  find 
him  in  the  midst  of  pomp.  Instead  of  ill 
this,  on  entering  a  common  French  carpet- 
ed room,  he  pereeived,  on  an  ordinary  little 
French  sofs,  the  sovereign  croso-leg^ed,  and 
alone;  two  small  sofas,  half-a-dozen  cbstr*, 
and  several  wax  lights  were  all  the  oma* 
meats  of  this  very  plain  saloon.  Bnt  th« 
Saltan  was  diamonded  nil  over,  and  fully 
made  amends  for  the  plainneas  of  hit  re- 
ception-room. As  to  his  person,  Abdui- 
Mebjid  is  a  tall  sallow  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  with  a  long  visage,  but  posaesiiog 
fine  eyes  and  eyebrows,  so  that,  when  hi* 
face  u  lighted  np,  it  is  agreeable  sod 
spiritual. 

We  must  now  close  our  sketch  of  thou 
diversified  and  pleasant  volumes.  We 
regret  to  hear  that  their  distinguished  tod 
active  author  has  lately  met  with  a  «erere 
accident  in  following  the  sports  of  bis  coan- 
try ;  hut  we  are  gratified  with  the  hope  of 
his  recovery,  and  the  hope,  too,  oT  seeing 
him  undertake  more  excursions, and  narrata 
them  with  equal  intereit,  trath,  and  anima- 
tion. 


HISCELLANT. 

amx's  CoLLKQE.  Qusoow. — Tbc  iDCcess  ofUiii 
spirlicd  cDlerprlae  lor  the  educalton  of  Ud<«s, "'' 
(he  KDsalion  whicb  ihe  ceremonial  or  i-sop^i^fl 


prodoEed.  aiS)rd  ihe  bestproof  of  thevoid  is 
edacaiion  vhkh  it  has  suddenty  filled.  Is  ihe  itj^ 
foriDighl  of  its  Gxlsience  it  had  carolled  tbonl  IW 
pnplls.  We  are  equally  stmck  with  the  cuiupreiia"- 
slvensss  of  the  provision  made  Ibr  a  liberal  and  (»■ 
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ttoaa  female  edneatton,  and  vilh  the  nnmber  sod 
UleuafilwlWcheTs.  Theologf,  IUeniIure,ack!Bee, 
and  ibe  fine  arts,  are  all  answered  for  by  profMsors 
wbo,  in  oiher  semi  caries  iaQla9£ow,hsve  establish- 
ed tbc  highest  chaTacten.  One  fealnre  or  ibis  iaill- 
taiioa  is  especiall]'  rracefal — iis  bariaoay.  lis  pa- 
tniiwssesareol'all  shades  of  religious  and  poliiiual 
caoDecllon.  ClersymeD,  bolh  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
i*nier»,onderialietislheoli>gJcaldeparimeDii  which, 
wiih  much  propriely,  is  limited  to  Naiural  Theolo- 
U,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  sod  sacred  history 
and  geography,  trusting  the  special  religious  insirnc' 
tioD,  in  which  seels  disagree,  to  hooie  and  pastoral 
eaie;  while  lis  nrofessors  of  the  other  branches  meet 
under  Its  roof,  IVom  all  the  rival  semiDarles  of  note 
hi  Otasgov.  Mr.  Simpson,  at  the  spiendid  meeilne 
in  lh«  Assembly  Rooms,  on  Opening  the  "  College," 
being  called  upon  by  the  Lord  Provoat  to  address  the 
meeung.  as  one  of  the  atraagers  who  had  come  from 
adi^nce,  saldlhai.  when  in  this  place  foar  years 
ago,  be  bad  snmoied  up  tbe  items  of  a  sottnd  educa- 
tion— moral,  which  rightly  trains  the  feelings — in- 
Hlleeiaal,  which  opens  op  eMO  ihe  stores  of  science, 
aad  claimed  that  nam  of  education  for  all— he  was 
asked,  "  What !  even  for  femalest "  Yes,  he  answer- 
ed, for  females,  even  more  imperatively  than  for 
men,  seeing  that,  In  educating  woman,  you  are  edn- 
cMingthe  most  Important,  because  the  earliest,  of  tbe 
edneaiors  of  man.  Yau  are  educating  a  teacher 
whose  fonclioa  and  responsibltliT  reduM  the  teach- 
iftg*  of  science  and  an  tolntignio^nce.  What  may 
KM,  vbai  ought  not,  woman  to  do  for  ihat  educaiion 
witck  forma  cbaracier  1 — nay,  rather,  he  woald  atk, 
on  litai  education  Iw  realised  without  beiagencyl 
Nerer-ia-be-foTgo(ten  waathe  brief— In  her  own  lan- 
guage, the  monoayllabic — answer  of  Madame  Cam- 
pin  to  NapoteoD,  who  aslced  her  what  the  cont>id?red 
BOM  neceaMry  for  the  edncaifon  of  the  French  peo- 

£!  abe  replied,  Mothers  I  Mr.  Simpson  coDcladed 
congntolaiing  Glasgow  on  the  i^wiiDg  of  the 
sen's  College;  and  added  that,  with  Its  High 
School,  Collegiate  School,  Western  Academjis 
Trades' School,  aadCltiecn'sCollege,  noplace  Intbe 
^pire  poasessnd  a  richer  proviaion  of  means  for  an 
enlisbtened,  Uberal,  and  generous  education  for  the 
middle  clanes.  A  naiionai  plun  alone  will  extend 
the  Ueaslng  to  the  empire  popalatioD. — ExamiTitr, 

MoBoaa  or  Loao  Nobbukt.— By  a  leuer'dated 
Poonab,  from  a  sai^on  in  one  of  the  East  India  ar- 
tilleiT  regiments,  we  learn  that  the  murderer  of  the 
laie  Lord  Norbory  has  been  discovered.  It  seems 
tkat  the  murderer  was  in  one  of  the  regiments  sta- 
ttoned  at  Bombay.  He  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
illness,  and  thinking  biuuelf  on  the  point  of  death, 
Made  ■  eottfesuion  before  his  officers  that  he  was  the 
nan  wbo  shot  Lord  Norbury.  Br  means  of  great 
mMttesl  slcill  the  man  had  eot  better,  and  tbeGov- 
eninent  had  immediately  taken  the  matter  En  liand, 
bat  had  conducted  every  thing  connected  with  the 
tSkU  with  such  secrecy  that  nothing  Itarther  liad 
transpired. — fiid. 

IwpOKTiRT  DodWEirr. — The  following  important 
doeameiu  appeared  InLondon  on  Monday  raoniing; 

"  PaOCLAMlTlOH. 

"  BeertI  DtparlanU,  SivtUi,  lU  Octtbtr 
'•  Tbe  Qovemment  of  India  directed  its  am 
pus  the  Indus  hi  order  to  expel  from  AfgbauislaD 
a  Chief  believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  interests, 
and  to  replace  upon  his  throne  a  Bovereien  repre- 
sented to  be  frieudljr  tu  those  Interesia,  and  popular 
with  hla  former  sutnects. 

"The  Chief  believed  to  be  hostile  became  a 
prbotier,  and  the  Sovereign  represented  to  be  popu- 
ur  waa  replaced  npon  his  throne ;  but,  after  events 
which  brought  into  qnestion  bin  fidelity  to  the  Oo- 
vemnKnt  by  which  be  was  restored,  he  lost  by  the 
hand*  oT  an  assassin  the  ihnwe  hs  had  only  held 
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amidst  f  nsarrectloD,  and  his  death  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  still  existing  anarchy. 
"  Disaaters  unparalleled  in  their  extent,  nnless  by 
errors   in  nhich  they  originated,  and  by  tha 

ichery  by  which  they  were  completed,  have  in 

abort  campaign  been  avenged  upon  every  scene 
of  poat  mlslorinne ;  and  repealed  victories  in  the 
field,  and  the  capture  of  the  cities  and  citadels  of 

iioeeandCabul,  have  again  aiiacbed  tbe  opinion 

□  rincibiliif  LO  ihe  British  arms. 

The  British  army  in  possession  of  Afghanistan 

I  now  he  withdrawn  to  the  Builc]. 

Tbe  Ooveroor-Getiera)  will  leave  it  to  the  Af- 
ghans themselves  to  create  a  government  amidst  the 
anarchy  which  is  the  consequence  of  their  crimes. 

"  To  force  a  Sovereign  upon  a  relocianl  people, 
would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is  witb 
of  the  British  Oovernment;  tending 

, ms  and  resources  oflhat  people  at  the 

disposal  of  the  first  Invader,  and  to  impose  the  bur- 
■■ —  of  suppot'" " ' —  "'■' "' 

TheoS^"  y,         . 

any  Ooveroment  approved  by  the  Afghans  ll 
selves,  which  shall  appear  desirous  and  capable  of 
malniainlng   friendly   relations  witb   neighboring 

Content  with  the  limits  natnre  appears  lo  have 
tsslgned  to  its  empire,  the  Government  of  India  will 
devote  all  Its  efforts  lo  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  general  peace,  to  the  protection  of  the 
Sovereigns  and  ChiePs  its  allies,  and  to  the  prospe* 
rlty  and  happitiess  of  its  own  failbfat  subjects. 

"  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Indus,  and  tht 
mouatalnoua  passes  and  tbe  barbarous  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  will  be  placed  between  Ihe  British 
army  and  an  eoemy  approaching  from  tbe  West, — 
if,  indeed,  such  an  enemy  there  can  be— and  no 
longer  between  the  army  ^d  its  supplies. 

"  The  enormous  expeudiinre  reqaired  for  the  sup- 
port ofa  large  force  in  a  false  military  posliion,  at  a 
distance  from  its  own  frontier  and  its  resonrccs,  will 
no  longer  arrest  every  measure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country  and  of  the  people. 

"  Tbe  combined  army  of  EnglaDd  and  of  India, 
superior  in  equipmeni,  in  discipline,  in  valor,  aiM 
iu  the  officers  by  whom  It  is  commanded,  to  any 
IbrcB  which  can  be  opposed  to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand 
in  nnassailable  atreugth  upon  Its  own  'aoil,(aBd  for- 
ever, under  the  blMsing  of  Providence,  preserra 
the  glorious  empire  it  Das  won,  in  secnrity  and 

'  The  Qovernor-Oeneral  cannot  fear  the  miscMl- 
straclion  of  his  motives  in  thus  frankly  annouBcing 
to  snrronnding  states  tbe  pacific  and  conservative 
policy  of  the  Government. 

'•Afghanistan  and  China  have  aeen  at  once  the 
forces  St  bis  disposal  and  the  efiect  witb  which  they 
can  be  applied. 

"  Sincerely  attached  to  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  it  conferii  upon  the  people,  tbe  Governor* 
(General  is  resolvedtnet  peace  sballbe  observed,  and 
will  pot  forth  the  wholepowerof  the  British Oorem- 
ment  lo  coerce  the  state  by  which  it  shall  be  in- 
fringed. 

•■  By  order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Goremor- 
Oeneral  of  India, 

"  T.  H.  M*DDOCK, 

"  Secretary  to  ihe  Government  of  India  with  the 
Qovernor-Genera).-  Sptdator. 

Franoa  has  definitely  wiibdrawn  from  tbe  prom- 
ised signature  of  the  new  Slavs-trade  Treaty.  The 
Paris  eorreipondenl  of  the  Morning  Poll,  writing 
CD  Friday,  gives  a  fall  explanation  of  tbe  circBm> 


Erotoool  for  the  tadAoMion  of  ihe  tMMj  of  IXnia- 
BT  20th  ta«4  becD  aomUdecl  m  the  FoMifn  Ofioa, 
on  iSaoA^r  *^  "^  inBtsnt,  by  ika  rapMaentatiTM 
of  the  Powen  liBninK  the  treair,ai  the  Ibnnal  de- 
■utnd  of  the  Fieooh  Ambatiador.  I  bid  enabled  to 
fornuh  joa,  on  (ood  authoriir,  with  the  tUhiwing 
elrcnaiManoee     whioh    preeeded    lU«    Aploinatie 

"  About  a  foitnight  pait,  M.  Oaliot  coiamiMioi)- 
ed  M.  de  St.  Anlaire  (o  forward  a  note  to  Lord 
Abordeeu,  tnDOnncin^  lo  tbe  Cabinet  of  St.  Jsmei'i 
that  the  political  poiitlonof  the  FreQcfa  Cabinet  wai 
■aeh  that  M.  Qaiiot  would  not  be  able  to  ratify  the 
trealf  of  December  30tb.  The  wish  eipteuied  bj 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  vote  of  Februar; 
E4lh  was  n  preoira  and  formal  and  clearly  expreM- 
td,  that  the  Franch  Cabinst  wonld  not  dare  to  ap- 
pear again  before  the  Chamber  without  haTing 
conformed  to  the  wish  expiened  in  the  Lefevre 
amendment,  When  M,  de  St.  Anlaire  gsVe  tbji 
note  lo  Loid  Aberdeen,  hi)  Lordship  replied  to  the 
French  Ambuwadar,  that  the  British  OoveiDmenl 
would  be  compelled  to  return  to  M.  Guisot  a  oou 
couched  in  the  same  terms  as  that  which  he  had  Ibr- 
warded,  and  that,  M.  Quiiot  had  so  far  engaged 
himself  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  it  wonld  be  impoi- 
Bible  for  him  to  withdraw  :  for  (said  Lord  Abetdesn) 
if  M.  GuiEol  had  raerel/  signed  such  a  traaty  will) 
England,  Ihe  affair  would  be  Isu  oomplicated,  but 
M.  Ouiiol  bod  Joined  England  in  reqaesting  the 
Great  NoTibern  Powers  lo  conclude  tbe  treaty  iu 
qoetlion  wiib  Pmnoe  and  England  j  oonscquenlly, 
if  the  French  Cabinet  refused  to  ratify  the  ttealy 
which  it  had  ptopoeed  itself  to  the  Great  Nottheta 
Powers,  they  would  have  tbe  tight  to  turn  round 
and  reproach  England  for  baring  joined  Fianoa  in 
a  proposition  which  France  herself  now  reftuea  to 
accept,  and  thus  England  would  ha  eompiOMisad 
with  the  Great  Narlharn  Powers  in  Donseqaanoe  of 
the  refusal  of  Fiance  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen  then  axpUined  to  M.  de  St.  An- 
laite,  that  the  reply  of  the  British  Goremmenl  tc 
M.  Guizol's  note  mnit  DeoesssrJIy  oontain  a  fbrmal 
disapproval  of  his  oonduct,  and  did  not  hesitate 
•ay  that  he  should  lay  this  reply  bafote  the  Hon 
of  Commons  ;  for  (said  Lord  Aberdeen)  if  M.  Gi 
Bol  (bought  to  strengthen  his  Parliamentary  poiliii 
bf  Tsftising  lo  ratify  the  treatj',  the  Engtitb  Cabinet 


■t  lake  meaaares  for  its  own  jDMiflesiion 
the  Bnalisb  Parliament.     His  Lordship  then  nrgi 
M.  de  St.  AuUire  to  withdraw  the  note,  which  1 
would  consider  as  not  havingbeen  presented  to  him; 
knd  to  inform  M.  Oniiot,  that  the  better  way  to 
avoid  oomplieating  Ihe  question  wonld  ba,  to  de- 
mand,  in  a  simple  note,  without  producing  any  rea- 
■ons,  that  the  protocol  should  be  closed,  which  had 
remained  open  for  ratification  on  the  part  of  France. 
By  limply  dematuliDg  the  closing  of  the  protoct>l 
without   assigning  any  moiivm,  H.  Goiiot  woald 
not  have  to  ftiBF  any  embarraising  reply  Irom  the 
English  Cabinel,  and  the  qoestion  would  tlius  be 
cut  short  without  any  dlfltcully, 

"  M.  Qnizot  followed  tbe  adTiee  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  withdrawing  bis  first  note;  and  then,  a, 
week  since,  forwarded  to  the  English  Cabinet  aU' 
other  note,  in  which  he  demanded,  without  assigD- 
ing  any  explanation,  tbe  closing  of  tbe  proloool, 
which  actually  took  place  on  Monday  lait.  Thus 
the  non- ratification  of  the  treaty  of  IXacembar  30tb 
is  now  forever  consummated.  It  now  lemaiiu  to  be. 
known  wbeihei  the  treaties  of  1831 
ba  maintained  or  not.  I  am  able  to  inform  you,  that 
It  Is  tbe  intention  of  M.  Gniiot  to  ^nognte  tfaaoi, 
because  the  only  ehaooe  at  safety  for  the  Freash 
Cabinet  was  the  aboUtioit  Ibiever  of  the  light  of 
•oaroh.  ThamiietdBrDtedadlieieiUisf  theCftbuMT, 
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tneh  M  MM.  falrUrOD,  Jacqaetnlnot,  Jaoqne* 
LefovM,  and  other*,  bsre  already  daelaTed  lo  H. 
e>isol  that  they  will  Toie  Ibi  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  Maroh  in  Ihe  fbribooming  mmIob  ;  so  that 
".  Goixot  baa  ao  alunative."— CeAnsiaJ  GoxcUc. 

Ths  Qneen  and  Prinoe  Albert  have  walked  daily 
on  tha  beach,  lomatimet  twice  in  the  day ;  and  tb« 
infknt*  have  been  drawn  to  the  beaab  in  a  littls 
chaise,  and  allowed  to  pUy  for  a  time  npon  tbe 
shingle.  A  wind  so  violent  as  to  make  it  difficnlt 
for  her  to  staud  did  not  deter  tbe  Queen  from  her 
walk  on  Friday  afleruoon  On  Saturday  ehe  entet- 
ed  into  convfrsalion  with  a  man  about  a  corious 
dog,  which  he  had  lately  saved  tromi  the  wreck  of 
timber-ship— Ati. 

,ini  TtrazaT.— The  CarUrimt  Gunllt  of 
the  13th  instant  hints  at  the  retsodeltins  of  th* 
iudependent  prOTinees  of  Europeaii  Terkey: 
'1,  that  a  powerful  party  of  Greeks  and  CaibD- 
ai  been  formed  at  Walbuihia,  with  a  view  of 
briaging  about  a  junction  of  tbe  three  prindpsliliM 
of  the  I^nube,  under  tbe  gnaranteo  of  tbe  great  pow- 
acB  of  Eniope,  and  with  a  priao*  of  o«m  of  tiw  royal 
houses  at  their  bead.  Tb«  majority  of  the  Caibo- 
Uca  are  staled  to  be  dasiiou*  of  having  for  •oraniga 
an  AuMtiau  arahdata ,  but  tbe  Greaki  aod  iniuati- 
ty  raT  the  CathdiM  Witt)  to  ba**  theDoko  de  Leaoh- 

- '         '- —  BeyroMic 

,.- ,_.._of«goiie. 

the  Taikish  rvla.    One  letter  says  : 

*'  It  ie  not  the  Chriiliana  alone  who  bare  liAeaqi 
but  the  Drneea  alao.  These 
enmity  topthar,  have  nov 
uniiea  in  oiw  Buiniiion  causa,  and  fanned  a  eloss 
alliauoa.  Tbe  Albanian*  have  snooeeded  in  arois- 
ing  all  (be  woietpaasiott*  of  ibe  Syrian  people;  and 
on  the  ISlh  iustant  they  were  attacked,  aa  was  ibs 
Turkish  brigade  qnartered  at  Tripoli.  At  Ehdsn, 
apiece  alittle  abOTe  the  town,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought;  And  the  Dnises  and  Marotutes  beat  off dMt 
enemies,  with  a  Ices,  in  killed,  wonuded,  and  piit' 
oners,  of  five  buudred  men,  including  many  Ania- 
outs.  The  Turks,  acoompanied  by  the  AlbaniaM, 
are  letotaoat-Uoking  fellows,  but  showed  the  wbii* 
feather  when  brought  to  the  point  against  the  moua- 
taineers ;  hardy  in  every  sense,  and  more  than  a 
matcb  in  the  orf  of  war  ibr  thaii  mate  Nonhem 

"  On  the  17lh  icutant,  a  party  of  tegular  Taikiih 
troops,  on  their  way  to  this  place  troin  Damaseot, 
about  fifty  in  number,  were  aiiaekad  m  a  kahn  call- 
ed Hussein  by  tlw  Drutet,  and  beaten  j  the  Tatki 
Lbtowing  down  their  amis,  and  taking  to  a  ptasipi- 
tate  fiighi. 

"  The  wb<de  population  along  the  eoaei  is  acta* 
Bted  but  1^  one  teeolutinn,  thai  of  throwing  off  tht 
yoke  of  ibeir  new  ruler*  ;  and  every  prepanboa 
postible  for  a  ooning  struggle  is  showiiig  itwU'' 
The  TatkM  ate  also  preparing ;  but  to  the  Syria** 
their  efiort*  appear  Ritile. 

"The  English  and  Ameriean  fbmilias  Kving  in 
reached  Beyrout  with  the  g;         ' 


of  the  Druse  chieO." 

Tbe  Uatta  Tinut  of  the  Sih  in*taat  (ays,  thtl  s 
preoantionarv  naval  force  was  to  be  statioDeil  os 
the  ooasi  of  Syria ;  tbe  Indus  baving  already  U>lw 
its  departure  fiom  MalU. 

Letters  fitu  Alaxandrik  to  the  Mth  ■•noontt 
ibat  the  viaaroy  had  abolished  the  tax  iukui  slafs^ 
which  ia  .mentioned  as  a  etap  towards  their  sua*' 
oipation.  The  Nile  had  risen  above  tbe  standard, 
and  innndated  ttie  viUaga  of  Balooeo.— C*fc'I  <^' 


Bimmi  Hroum*'*  Aioani.— A  Hihafnpbcd 
liitttt  ku  been  mdI  to  oi,  bj  "A  British  M«r- 
cluuii,"  "  lo  At  Paople  of  England,  and  more  parli- 
CtUihr  10  [be  Inhabiluts  o{  Liverpool,"  recou- 
mending  thai,  as  a  iribnie  lo  God  ia  retnro  for  ibe 
trlninph*  voQcbsafed  la  China,  the  opium-trade 

•koald  be  Mopped, ^ '"-'" — ' '-' ' 

ikdmgtD  iMta; 


NBLIMUFBKUL  XOTlCUt 


SST 


I,  by  problWiiDg  Ibe  prodacilon  of 

I ;  aitd  thai  meetings  to  petitloB  for 

._   •  abooM  be  held  (bronghotit  ihe  eouDirj. 

Beddea  the  appeal  lo  the  people  on  Christian 
inandi,  the  BHilsh  Hereham  points  oat,  that  the 
Mpllil  employed  Id  raising  the  plant  might  be 
kHIwionsiad  in  pndociiig  ooUoB,  indigo,  and  other 
comaioditlea  tuenl  lo  the  outuiraclaren  of  this 
cMotiri  and  ihai  the  fire  or  six  mllliotis  sierling 
Mid  for  optam  by  the  Ohloese  wodM  be  expended 
u  ihepnrcbase  of  Briilsb  coiIod,  wooIUd,  and  other 
■iBB&eiaTesi  gtriagemplofiBeBtiooiirthoasaDds 
df  Birring  artisans  and  to  vast  nambcn'of  our  ships 
■ow  If  lag  idta,  and  remoTing  a  source  of  disasttoas 
laietTapiioii  10  oat  futire  iaierconrse  *iih  China. 

A  NoBi.a  MoinmtFr  to  Gbaos  DiaLino. — A 
IsiM  appaara  in  iho  BrrmUk  Wardrr  taftgoslltig 
"lliu  the  best  and  most  appropriate  mrmumeDl 
mnldbe  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Culb 
Wn,  irheie  that  eminent  Christian  worshipped,  the 
naiBiaa  of  which  stand  on  the  Orent  Fcm  Island, 
aith  a  tablat  within  the  bailding  to  the  malnorr  cf 
the  deteaied.  There  txiag  several  larallias  npnn 
the  nliodi,  the  chapel  is  wanted  for  the  worship  of 
Ood,  and  many  persons  would  be  disposeil  lo  con- 
iribsta  htrgelf  to  soeh  a  work,  and  woatd  feel  a 
pi«aun  in  plMinf  the  motiumont  in  a  hoi)'  plaoa 
in  the  midit  of  the  islands  in  which  she  and  bar 
familf  have  lired  so  long."  We  ne«d  hsrdlr  sar 
that  we  eDtiiely  oonoiu  In  the  view  tnken  by  the 
<RlMr.--ntt. 

—  It  ia  stated  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  (third 
•n  or  King  Louis  Philippe)  was  positively 
Carried  immediatelj  to  a  BraaiKaa  prinoes  , 
that  hia  ststei,  the  Princess  ClamsQiiao  of  Orleans, 
wu  to  be  vary  shortly  married  to  I'rince  AugD 
tu  of  Coboig,  brother  of  the  King  of  PoriugU. 
Brilaimia. 

MusiciL  Stomxs. — It  may  not  be  generallT  known 
(hit  on  the  Knuntatnaof  Saddiebaok,  near  Keswiok, 
there  are  fonait  king  thin  atnnea  poseesalng  most 
inBiical  and  striking  tones.  A  very  ingenioua  and 
mtnurinaa  person  in  Eeswidt,  one  of  ibe  Lake 
piilea,  William  Bowa,  has  with  great  labor,  se- 
Itcad  nioh  a  ntimbei  of  these  stones  that  he  has 
hsen  aUe  lo  ootnbine  suoh  a  vatjatj  of  tones  as 
Ksilj  to  eqaal  a  pianoforte,  and  to  enable  him  to 
play  with  great  swermeH  mnd  effvcl  a  number  ot 
tuiet.  The  stones  are  laid  on  sirnw  on  a  frama, 
*ad  nruck  with  small  pellets  by  himself  and  sasiat- 
asH,  and  the  aSbct  ia  mnst  ple&sing  and  wonderl^l. 
Hur  families  haca  Bdinbnrgh  last  summer  heard 
the  Rook  HarmooicaB  (&om  one  of  whom  thia  a 
^  comas),  and  Mr.  Bows  is  to  be  very  ahorily 
cJiabargh  to  exhibit  the  effaot  of  these  stones.— Ai 


WBLTOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

«nst  KrlUIs. 

^  ant  Tiaiei  «/*  LouU  Plulippe,  King  ^  Uc 

ftwa.  ByOuRtv.a.  y.  wHgu,  ss.  a.  8to. 
19- 0M.    Loodoa:  Piaher,  SonandCo. 
1-  This  la  the  Mogiaphy  onhe  most  ictti»ki 
-        — jmarkabla  on  aeeoant  of  the 
vfokdtMUs  of  hia  life,  aa  for  hia  trarloita 
-  -   Soch  a  work  caaoot  bat  be  Intereailng. 
The  perils  of  tka  KeTotadon,  the  adveatarea  of  his 
uUe,  his  advaiicemcm  lo  the  tkioBe,  and  hia  coik 


4mI  !■  thb  elerMcd  sutkn,  all  onnblBe  to  give  ma< 
terials,  that  can  hardiv  eilat  Id  ibe  biography  of  wy 
other  living  man,  vhh  the  «iceplioii  perhaps  of  the 
Kial  of  Sweden. 
The  present  work  most  therefore  be  valnable*;  aad 
there  in  no  other  life  extani,  at  leaat  none  eom- 
poaed  30  elaborately,  It  most  be  referred  to  by  every 
one  deairoaa  of  having  a  connccied  account  of  one  m 
the  most  extiaordinarv  melt  alive.  It  is  copiontly 
llin&uatcd  with  ponraiia  and  sucnea  in  the  UA  t» 
Loais  Fhillpjie,  and  is  otherwise  well  "got  ap,''  ac- 
cording to  Ibe  technical  phrase.— JUimfiUj'  iSagaioMt. 


Cecil's  Remain*  aL .  . 
ih^  need  little  notice  here.  Cecil  was  lb 
•on  of  the  pnlpii)  his  ihoaghis  were  original,  keatt,  ' 
and  iroibfal,  and  tbcv  were  always  eipresaed  with 
:cal<sr  energy  of  langaagt.  St.  John's  Chapel, 
edferd  Bow,  was  fortnaaie  in  ibe  mlnlMratloD  of 
Cecil  for  many  years.  Nor  has  it  beeit  lea*  for> 
luoBie  in  bis  successors,Wihion,  and  Pratt,  and  Bap- 
liaiMoel— JMd. 

3.  Sir  Hrary  Cavtndisk'i  Dtialti  eJtU  Heuit  qf  Cast- 
BKuM  during  Ui  "nirlttntk  Parlia-naUefa-cat 
Britain,  omMonlf  ealUd  lAt  IMrtporled  PaHia- 
mmt.  Draiwn  vf  frtm  At  Original  Maniitaiptt, 
byjthn  Wrigkt.BdUoTQfthiParliaiMiUaTyHif 
lory  ^  Engbnd.  &c.  Volume  L  Aoyal  octavo, 
eloih.    Longman  and  Co, 

of  thla  work,  which  la  ap- 


1768  to  1774;  when  Bnrke  waa  ia  his  glDrr,ud 
Poi  made  his  first  appearaace  ia  ihe  Hotiae.  Thia 
was  also  the  era  or  the  Letters  of  Jnnias;  of  iba 
Wilkes  aflair ;  and  the  Invahing  ooi,  and  gathering 
of  the  elements  of  revolt  la  the  American  coloniaa. 
Save  for  the  persevering  indeatry  of  Sir  Henrr 
Caveadisb,inaDy  of  the  best  speeches  of  Burke,  Bod 
others  scarcely  less  wonhr  of  preservalioD,  wonld 
have  been  for  ever  lost  to  'fhe  English  statesman  and 
bltiorlan.  The  work,  wMch  is  diligently  and  car»- 
rtlDy  illostniKd  traa  pablishcd  boots,  and  tbe  oq- 
publLihed  letters,  private  joumaU,  and  memoirs  of 
the  leading  pnhlic  eharactera  of  that  age,  to  whleh 
th^  editor  has  obtained  aeceaa,  ia  one  which  nothing 
«lae  can  arar  sapply;  an  important  ponion  of  an- 
ibenlie  parliamentary  hiiiory.  The  present  rolona 
gives  the  lepons  for  two  sessions.  Another  of  lh« 
sameaize  will,  we  preenme,  finish  a  book  indispeo- 
aablc  to  an  English  litaary.—T^att't  Mt^oatna. 

4.  Memciri  cf  Uu  lAUrary  Laditt  ef  Bngland.  frim 
tUtvmmtnecminlt/Uulatietnhtry.  BfMriBl- 
wm>4.  Atrfilvrau  4/*"  A»  Om>  lonJ  .AntnMji  to  AmUo.  ' 
In  iwo  volames. 

Tbase  volames  eoatiin  Uographleal  notices  of 
aomeatne-aBd-iweitty  "  literary  ladles"  of  Great  Brl- 
isin,  who  flonriahed  dnring  the  InH  and  ihe  present 
Mntiii7;  aommenelag  with  ILady  Mary  Wonlay 
Hoatwae,  and  cowteR  down  (o  tin.  Hemana, 
L.  B.  L.,  BNd  Miaa  Roberta.  Boob  a  pobUcailon  ia 
oxeeedhigty  naeftll,  bacaune  It  foinishes  Infbrmalioa 
raspectU^  Id  aahjiMta  which  oannoi  with  certainly 
ba  got  alaewhare  whni  wanisd ;  whlhn  many  of  th« 


lives.'  The  nnmber  of  noticea  conialned  In  I 
volvesaafttitalda  any  thing  like  elakoratebtofraphtes, 
and  Mr*.  BIwoed  baa  n«  ilMgacias  andatiidy  requi- 
■ita  to  Imnatt  the  canpleleacsa  of  life  to  a  reduced 
copf.    TMl)Mk,ba*«T«r,ia  teadablai  aitd  If  Ihe 


■SLBCT  LBT  OF  KtOINT  PITBLtCiTIOin. 
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-  It  ntncti  difficnltj,  the  inieresting  poinu 
doles  cuDiievleLl  wiih  lh«  heroincsare agreeably  pr*- 
tented.  The  'Choice  of  ih«  stibjects  might  bar«  Men 
Bdraotsgeonaly  eiiended.  MUs  hwfhaiy  of  tlie 
prewDt  d*7,  Un.  Genuine  and  Mr*.  Cowley  of  liie 
UU  ceniory,  are  UDre  of  Uierary  Udtes  rhan  ladt 
Hnrrar,  the  Datchess  of  Somarset,  (I^dj  Heitfotd,} 
or  Mn.  De\aiMj.—Sp«ciati}T. 

Lati%  arammarfar  thtuie  af  Ikt  Oretit.    BfJ.A 

Smit.    Leipzlc. 

The  stndr  of  Latin  was  recommended  to  the 
Greeks  of  oar  dar  b;  the  Honorable  A  Cora;,  and 
a  Professonhipofthe  Latin  language  and  literature 
was  very  properly  insiiimeU  in  ifie  unlreraliy  of 
Athens,  which  is  filled  by  a  Qerman,  Mr.  if.  A. 
Ulrichsof  Bremen.  Tbii  f^eatleman  had  alraady 
before  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  radical  siody 
of  the  Latin  langoiige  in  Oreece,  and  amoDE  the 
Greelia.  harlag  uablisbed  a  Latin  Q  ra  m  mart  Alb  eni 
1635}  and  a  Latin  Reader,  (Aihetis  1836),  and  being 
now  engaged  in  Publishing  a  Ai{n*»  \art,a-U.'ytrtt 
for  Greeks,  in  three  pans  (Leipzic,  Fi,  Fleischer). 
Id  18M,  Pallatidis  a  Greek  published  a  "Tfnf 
fUTiiiii  \aTtitt>i "  at  Vienna.  The  Greeks  ihemselTcs 
confess  the  adTaatage  of  studying  the  Laiin,  espe 
cially  as  it  racilliates  ibe  learning  of  Ihe  modern 
Romaic.  This  Grammar,  then,  seeme  to  be  called 
for;  the  dilTerenl  Bnbjecis  are  represented  In  B  sim- 
ple and  apprehensiUe  maoaer ;  the  rales  are  illna- 
trated  by  examples  from  the  beat  Roman  classics, 
and  Eomewhat  is  added  on  Ibe  Roman  calendar,  aa 
also  on  orosod 
the  c 

Oreeli,  much  of  which  has  latelv  been  adopted  into 
the  langnage  of  Ihe  people,  and  modem,  and  may 
therefore  coniribuie  towards  Improving  and  enrich- 
iDgstill  more  the  newlanguage  ofJhe  preKni  Greeks 
omorihe  llngnioil  ireasnres  of  Ihe  aDcieDiQreeli. — 
QtTiderfi  HtptrUrrxHWk. 


EUclvrai  Hittm  of  FroMca,  tutci  Ue  OrKBOt^itnt 
of  the  Siaia-diueral  of  1789.  By  A.  Audigamt. 
Paru. 


and  extend 

to  the  giai*  of  illnmlnation  in  ihe  coantry. 

The  book  of  M.  Andii^anne  traces,  in  a  rery  In- 
erecting  manner,  Ihe  dlflerenl  phases  of  tiM  elee- 
oral  legUlsiion  nnder  the  empire,  the  spirit  of  which 
has  insensibly  grown  inio  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  representatlre  government.  He  recounts  the 
energr  given  to  the  elecllTe  principle  by  the  reroln- 
lion  of  1789;  Its  almost  total  annibllaiion  under  (be 
empire ;  (hen  the  conflict  between  its  rrlendi  and  lis 
foe*  aiider  the  reiioratf on ;  finally  li*  irinnph  in 
1830,  and  tha  aew  iinpnise  elTen  to  it  by  the  law 
Which  regulalca  fu  action.  He  atgnallEea  the  cod- 
Mant  piogreu  It  has  made  amid  obaiaeles  accunu- 
laied  about  ila  path,  and  proposes  some  modlficatioB* 
which  seem   to  him  sllll  deatlable,  in  coder  to  Imt- 


be  extended. 

The  Tolome  appears  to  na  to  be  written  circnm- 
■peellT,  free  from  the  exaggerations  of  party  spirit, 
and  altogether  adapted  to  give  a  clear  and  jMi  idee 
of  the  EObject  of  which  it  treats.— AnwCnttjtM. 
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taiLertne  aeatQ  oi  Meynolds  and  Hoppner,)  who  could  ftdvaoce  any  preiensiooa  wialever  lo 
riTaby.  JOHN  SARTAIN. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUMAN  INDUSTRY. 

tb*  "  Joonil  dai  Tramu  d«  b  Stotita  F/M^alM  iJ«  BotlMlqni  DaliMidla." 


ISVBODOOTOKY  VOTB. 

Tsi  mitMeqaeDt  article  is  fhim  tlia  pan  or  M. 
Ctau  Horetn,  Director  of  the  French  Society  of 
UniTMMU  Statutica,  Member  of  the  French  In- 
rtiiate,  «tc.  Our  readera  witl  dwcover  io  it  the 
reaalti  of  maeh  laaroad  reaaarch,  od  topici  of  in- 
tercet  to  the  public    Eo. 

What  ia  buman  indnatry  1  It  ia  not  a 
acience  ;  it  eziited  before  at)  the  icieneea, 
and  it  borrowa  from  them  now,  ita  most 
valnable  resoareea.  tt  ia  not  an  art  j  all  arta, 
all  lalenta  owe  their  rise  to  indnstry .  It  it 
not  genius;  it  baa  neither  its  fire,  dot  itt 
light,  nor  ita  rapid  step.  What  then  is  hu- 
man  indnatry  t  It  ia  an  intellectual  faculty, 
vbicb,  on  one  side,  impelled  by  interest  oi 
necesatty,  on  the  other,  aided  by  medila- 
lion,  ju^ment,  imagination,  and  very  often 
by  chance,  connecta  effects  and  thetr  cauaea, 
aalenlatea  means  and  their  produeta,  com* 
bines  the  propertiea  of  bodies  and  substan- 
ces, and  draws  from  them  the  elements,  of 
which  are  composed  the  proceaaefe  of  inven- 
tion in  all  kinda  of  utility,  amusement  and 
hixnry. 

After  thia  definition,  there  is  no  longer 
any  parallel  to  be  drawn,  between  the  in- 
dnatry of  man  and  that  of  animals.  The 
pTodnctiona  of  human  industry  are  volun- 
tary, TefleetiTC,  variable,  unlimited,  and  are 
Ml  aeqnifed  without  labor.  The  industry 
of  aniinale  is  blind,  forced,  necessary,  limtt- 
Si,  always  the  same,  and  wilhont  laborioua 
MireMioD.     It  depends  not  upon  the  bee,  to 
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vary  the  ffeomettical  and  a^mmatrical  form 
of  its  cells  J  the  beaver,  without  the  rules 
of  architecture,  constructs  with  aolidity, 
ita  regular  habitation ;  the  spider  alwava 
weaves  its  web  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
cocoona  of  sillc-worms  all  resemble  each 
other,  in  form  and  workmanship  ^he  young 
swallow  ii  quite  as  skilful  as  its  mother,  in 
the  construction  of  its  nest ;  the  nightio- 
gale  does  not  teach  its  young  tbo  art  of 
uttering  melodious  sounds ;  why  does  not 
the  formiea4eo,  crouchiov  patientlv  at  the 
extremity  of  a  tnnnel  of  light  sano,  await- 
ing there,  with  indefatisabTe  peraeverance, 
the  imprudent  insect,  which  may  chance  to 
fall  into  the  snare,  why  does  it  not  attempt 
some  more  active  and  more  expeditions 
stratagem  t  The  power  of  flying  among 
birds,  the  art  of  swimming  among  fiahes, 
the  instinct  which  leads. the  duck,  juat  ea- 
caped  from  the  abell,  to  forsake  the  wings 
of  the  brooding  hen  and  fly  to  the  water, 
and  so  many  other  wonders,  the  aight  of 
which  no  longer  aurpriaea  na  because  our 
eyea  are  accustomed  to -them,  all  prove  to 
ne,  that  the  iodustrjr  of  animala  bttloi^ 
mostly  to  their  physical  orgaaization,  and 
that  it  is  rather  a  gift  of  nature  than  tbo  re- 
sult of  their  understanding  and  will. 

But  let  tia  leave  the  indnatry  of  a 
to  occupy  onraelves  with  that  M  man.  Let 
UB  caat  a  rapid  glance  orar  ita  diflerent 
pocha,  in  order  the  better  to  atrike  off  the 
picture  of  its  aflbrls,  and  ita  progreaa. 

Tkt  fint  tpoeh,  fnm  tKt  prtt  f§ar  <tf  tit 
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crtation  oftht  world,  to  the  vniveriiU  ddvgt 
is  1656. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  a^ea  of  the 
world,  we  obterve  that,  if  man,  placed  by 
the  Creator  upon  the  Burface  of  the  globe, 
had  poaaeEfled  do  other  reaourcea  than  thoae 
which  be  could  derive  from  his  handa,  and 
his  corporeal  atrength,  be  would  have  been 
capable  only  of  doing  mechanicaUy,  what 
would  have  been  augeeated  to  him  by  im- 
perious neceasity,  and  his  eziatence,  after 
liftr-«ight  centuriea,  would  have  difiered  but 
little  from  that  of  the  animals :  but  the  aove- 
reign  Author  of  the  universe  bad  endowed 
him  with  intellectual  (acuities  of  a  auperior 
order.  Soon  the  habit  of  aeeing,  observfng, 
rejecting  and  comparing  gave  new  power 
to  his  understanding. 

Agriculture  and  the  core  of  flocks  appear 
to  have  bees  the  first  occupationa  of  the  bu- 
nas race.  The  wealth  of  the  moat  ancient 
patriareha  consisted  of  numerous  heads  of 
cattle.  The  akins  of  these  animals  supplied 
them  with  clothing  ;  their  flesh  and  their 
milk,  joined  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  suffi- 
ced to  nourish  the  descendants  of  Adam  and 
£ve.  When  the  first  ages  were  passed, 
families  became  too  numerous  to  subsist 
ti^tber  within  a  limited  space.    They  dia- 

{leraed,  establiahed  tliemselves  at  first  at  s 
ittle  distance  from  each  other,  and  formed 
colonies.  It  was  then  that  wants  begi 
multiply. «  Men  became  more  familiar  tvith 
the  pheaomena  of  nature,  united  their  forces, 
and  their  thoughts.  The  necessity  of 
making  tbemaelves  understood,  pioaucod 
ngtUf  getturti,  tottndt  and  vxtrds.  Ideas 
were  modified,  application  was  made  of 
them  to  ttungs  of  immediate  necessity ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  first  inventions. 
Tubal  Cain  invented,  it  is  said,  the  art  of 
forgmgiron;  Seth  passes  for  the  inventor 
of  oMroaostiP  and  vrriting  ;  according  to  the 
historian  Jose pbuB,  the  children  of  Seth 
erected  two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  the  other 
of  ttone,  to  leave  to  their  posterity  a  me- 
mento of  the  knowledge  ac<iuired  by  their 
fathers.  Jubal  invented  munc. 

But  there  remain  to  ua  no  monomenta  of 
those  remote  ages  ;  those  which  then  ex- 
isted were  buried  under  the  waters  of  the 
universal  deluge.  There  is  no  trace  of  an- 
tedUnvian  industry.  Tradition  has  scarce- 
ly transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  some  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  all  that 
we  can  gather  from  the  text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ia,  that  hnman  industry  had 
made  aome  progreaa ;  since,  within  a  pe- 
riod of  tima  which  embraced,  at  the  most, 
five  or  six  generations,  men  had  suceteded 
in  fonning  a  Unguagt  adapted  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  their  ideas,  had  discovered  the  dk 
ofjire,  the  employment  of  wood  and  (tone, 
ibe  fabrication  of  brick,  and  the  art  of  work- 
ing iron  and  brasi,  and  had  invented  varioni 
toolt,  instrumetiii  and  tUtntilt.  Finally, 
JioafCt  ark,  if  it  waa  such  as  it  hai  been 
represented,  [and  the  biblical  account  of  it  ia 
true,  Eu.l  could  not  have  been.made  without 
art  and  induatry,  end  gives  ua  a  high  idea 
of  the  talenta  of  the  first  men  of  nature. 

The  teeond  epoch,  from  the  deluge  to  (A* 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  the  year  3250. 

After  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which 
had  awallowed  up  the  whole  world,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find 
in  the  sacred  text,  that  this  patriarch  plant- 
ed the  tft'ne,  and  expressed  from  it  an  intoi- 
icating  liquor.  We  see  afterwards  tfait 
men,  either  to  escape  a  new  deluge,  or 
to  reach  the  skies,  which  they  believed  to 
be  near  them,  erected  the  tomer  of  Bahd,  a 
rash  and  daring  enterprise,  but  which  ne- 
vertheleas,  carried  even  to  a  certain  extent, 
supposes  powerful  conception  and  grest  re- 
sources. 

The  posterity  of  Noah  so  increased,  that 
families  dispersed,  some  going  into  Egypt, 
some  into  Asia,  and  some  into  Greece. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
PAanieian,  Greek,  Persian,  CAinae,  and 
other  languages. 

Egypt  became  the  cradle  of  the  arts. 
Astronomy,  that  is  to  aay  the  observatjon  of 
the  stars,  began  by  fixing  chronological 
tneaturet,  and'  the  division  of  momha,  ytari 
and  centuries.  The  astronomical  done*  of 
the  Egyptians  indicates  the  anterior  origia 
of  socrea  and  ;>rv/ane  t/oncet,  always  accom- 
panied by  instrustesial  music.  To  Sesos- 
tris,  the  tenth  king  of  Egj'pt,  is  ascribed 
the  invention  of  geography.  The  obdish  of 
Egypt,  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes,  the  im- 
mense  labyrinth,  built  near  lake  Maris ,-  lake 
Maris  itself,  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  ia 
circumference,  excavated  by  the  hand  of 
man  ;  the  two  pyramids,  erected  in  the  midst 
of  its  watera,  and  each  supporting  a  coloual 
statue,  the  famous  pyrmrnds  of  Memphis, 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tower  of 
B^iel,  and  the  statue  of  Menno/i,  were  so 
many  monuments,  some  of  which,  still  exist- 
ing, attest  the  power  and  industry  of  ihii 
first  people  of  the  earth. 

Egyptian  colonies  passed  into  Asia,  ex- 
tended from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  China,  and  transported  wiUi  them 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  in 
their  own  country.  Hence  the  origm  ottha 
Chaldeans,  Tyrians,  Phnnioiaas,  Babylo- 
nians, Medes,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Cki- 
neee.     The  Chaldeans  die^ute  with  the 
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EgTptiua  the  iDTention  of  ustronam/.  JVo- 
vipUum  «Kd  commerce  had  their  rim  among 
tbe  Tjrriani  and  PhceDioiaaa.  There  were 
mmntfactontt  of  g/oM  at  Sidon.  The  ciXie* 
viBabi^on  and  J^inetxh  soon  aroae,  hoth 
celebrated  for  the  magnificeace  of  their 

Klaetii,  and  the  former  for  the  lower  of  Be- 
t,  built  OD  the  Tuina  of  that  of  Babel. 
T;re,  Sidos,  Trov,  and  many  other  cities 
wne,  from  their  foundation,  ao  many  amall 
kingdoms,  which,  toon  united  hy  the  right 
ofeonqaetrt,  formed  large  empiret.  The  Per- 
tittit  and  the  Chinese  partook  of  the  lodustry 
of  other  nations.  The  invention  of  the 
4>i(re  was  of  great  antiquity  among  tbe 
Chincee,  and  chronology  mentions  that  the 
nH-4^was  known  in  China  towards  the 
eod  of  the  second  epoch. 

It  was  also  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch, 
tbil  the  Tsrriaas  built  Carthage,  and  the  city 
<i(Htrettltmeuwi  was  founded,  and  afterwards 
sifortnnitely  hnried  in  the  earth. 

"nte  Hebrews,  going  out  of  Egypt,  under 
ibfl  eommand  of  Moses,  also  present  to  us 
I  picture  of  human  indnstry.  Ancient  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  soon  after  the  deluge, 
mea  bad  made  many  discoveries  well  wor- 
thy irf  admiration,  and  that  they  had  dis- 
eorered  the  secret,  first  of  tpinaing  gold, 
nd  weaving  it  into  cloth  ;  secondly,  of  gold- 
hsiu^  and  gilding  wood  and  other  materi- 
lU;  tlurA\y,o{  catling  gold  and  lilverjigitrti 
eiptesiive  of  various  objects,  and  of  mak- 
ing dl  kinds  of  OTTiamenta  And  vaset  J  fourth- 
ly, of  ptatting  and  carving  imod,  stoite  and 
marblt ;  and  fifthly,  otdyiT^  ituka  with  the 
■BOM  beantiful  colors.  We  also  tee  the 
Hebrews  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  mak- 
>d;  a  god  under  the  form  of  a  golden  calf ; 
tbe  decalogue,  or  the  ten  commandments 
of  God,  engraved  upon  stont;  the  vestments  of 
tbe  high  priest,  adorned  with  preciout  gtoriM 
ad  woven  of  fine  linen,  mixed  with  gold 
ind  dyed  with  diflerent  colors ;  the  ark  of 
tiecoeauau,  of  precious  wood,  overlaid  with 
fieta  of  gold,  fastened  with  golden  naile,  and 
famithed  with  mg>  of  gold,  into  which 
were  inserted  large  gildA  etmes,  intended 
to  bear  it.  David  calms  the  furv  of  Saul, 
by  tbe  harmonious  sounds  of  his  harp.  Fi- 
wily,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  erected  in 
Jernsalem,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  roon- 
Dmentsofthe  Jewish  people,  by  its  arcfai- 
teatnre  and  tbe  almost  infinite  number  of 
works  of  gold  and  casting,  announces  a 
nngaificcnee  worthy  of  the  Uaster  of  the 
naivene,  who  was  its  object,  and  gives  us 
n  idea  of  the  progress,  which  the  isdaatry 
of  maa  had  niade  during  a  period  of  3,000 
ynrs. 

A,  coloay  from  Egypt  tntrodM«d  arts  and 
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industry  among  the  Greeks.  Cecrops  found- 
ed there  twelve  cities  which  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Ahena.  Cadmus  and  his  Phte- 
nician  companions  founded  the  ct^  of  Thebu 
in  B<EOtia,  and  made  known  there  the  means 
of  transmitting  thought  by  viritina,  Ptlopt, 
a  Phrygian,  reigned  in  the  Peloponnetus 
and  gave  his  name  to  that  famous  country. 
Thejiru  money  was  coined  at  Athens,  and 
Philo  of  Argo*  coined  the  first  tilver  moiuy, 
in  the  island  of  JBgtna.  Dodalus  construct* 
ed  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crtte.  Cains  or 
Talus  his  rival  invented  the  law  and  the 


iMoass.  The  eiege  and  taking  of  Troy,  so 
ell  descrihed  by  Homer,  indicate  to  ns 
what  was,  at  that  period,  the  military  art, 
the  art  of  forming  campt,  the  kind  of  o^«fi- 
tive  and  dtfentive  armor,  which  was  then  fab- 
ricated, the  Dse  of  charune,  the  skill  in  train- 
managing  horses.  Homtr  immor- 
tafized  his  age  and  country.  Lycurgus  gave 
lavit  to  Lacednmon.  The  institution  of 
gumnattic  exercites,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Olympic  garnet  promoted  address,  strength 
and  courage  among  the  Greeks. 

Among  the  fables,  which  cover  with  a 
thick  veil  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  are 
■eon  the  principal  truths,  which  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  most  remarkable  events. 

Tl. 
Rom 

Previous  to  this  third  epoch,  important 
events  had  occurred  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Greece  began  to  he  ranked  among  civilized 
nations.  The  rest  of  Europe,  almost  unin- 
habited, was  without  art  and  without  indns- 
try. The  colossal  powers  of  Egj^t  and 
Asia  soon  destroyed  each  other.  The  con- 
quests of  Cambyses,  Cyrus  and  Alexander 
arrested  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  by 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  people  were 
the  slaves  of  the  first  usuTping  despot  pow- 
rfnl  enongh  to  subjugate  them.  Asiatic 
luxury  and  effeminacy  completed  the  anni- 
hilation of  what  the  destractive  wars  of  tha 
people  had  spared. 

It  was  reserved  for  Greece  to  preierre 

id  rekindle  the  sacred  fire  of  tbe  arts  and 
sciences.  The  first  Greek  medal*,  or  coin* 
with  inscription  ■,'.«tVAout«Ae  concave  dte,  date 
from  the  commencement  of  this  epoch. 
Thates  carried  from  Egypt  into  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  circles  of  the  ephere.  An- 
aximsuder  invented  geographical  mapt.  $o- 
Ion  gave  lawt  to  Athens.      The  Pyt&ian 

f  garnet,  adapted  to  give  flexibility  ana  aei- 
ity  to  the  body,  were  instituted  at  DelpEL 
The  theory  ofmiirie  was  invented  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  first  called  attention  to  the  five 
regular  solids  of  geometry.  Philolaus  of 
Crotona,  a  disciple  of  Fytugwas,  and  Ax- 
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chytaa,  first  msde  known  the  motion  of  th« 
earth  round  the  Min.  Htppnrcbus  wma  the 
fint,  after  Tbalea  and  SuIpiciuB  Oalloa,  who 
diacorsred  the  metbod  of  calculatif^  eclipta. 
He  JDvented  the  aitrolabe,  and  calculated  the 
number  of  the  fixtd  itars,  vhich  he  made' 
amMini  to  1022.  Greece  gave  birth  to  So- 
crates, Plato  and  Ariitotle.  Theophrastns 
is  the  first  botanical  author  known.  Grafi- 
tug  was  inrented  hy  the  Greeks.  Hippo- 
orates,  tegaided  with  reason  as  the  father 
of  medicine,  gare  the  first  lessons  in  the  art 
of  cvring.  Towards  the  eolden  age  of 
Greece,  the  fine  arts  were  there  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Dancing, 
music,  wrestling,  and  chariot-racing  were 
held  in  high  estimation.  Attalas,  king  of 
FergamuB,  inrented  tapestry.  Pamtitig, 
KMfyturi,  tngraving,  and  archiiectint  made 
saeh  rapid  progress  among  the  Greeks,  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  bv  any 
nation  upon  the  earth,  but  have  served  as  a 
model  for  all.  We  shall  always  remember 
the  great  talents  of  the  paintets  Apetles, 
Zenzis  and  Parrhasius ;  of  the  seufptors, 
Phidias,  Polycletns,  Praxiteles,  Agesander, 
Polydorus  and  Athenodorus}*  of  the  engra- 
vers, Stratonicus,  Alentor  and  Pytheas;  of 
thearcbitecta,  Ictinus,  Callicrates  and  Phito. 
From  Greece  have  come  the  most  beautiful 
master-pieces  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil. 
The  art  of  making  archtt  was  known  there. 
Callimacbus  invented  the  capital  of  the  Co- 
rimhun  order.  The  tomb  of  Maiuoltu  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  ^orld.  The  marbles  of  Paroi,  after- 
wards ^lled  the  Morblu  of  .Arundel  or  Ox- 
ford, hare  preserved  the  most  interesting 
epochs  of  this  industrious  people. 

The  arts  of  loxury  did  not  diminish  theii 
energy.  It  was  especially  in  the  military 
arty  that  they  were  distinguished,  by  the 
invention  and  construction  of  the  battering- 
ram,  tortoite,  aiiger,  rolling  towers,  and  other 
machinet  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
places ;  by  the  disposition  of  armies  in 
battle  and  the  precision  of  their  movements, 
and  by  skill  in  the  navy,  which  always  ren- 
dered their  fleets  victorious,  procured  for 
them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the 
Persians  to  renounce  it  forever,  by  a  solemn 
treaty. 

But  the  greatest  empires  have  a  limit  to 
their  increase  and  duration,  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  Ruler  of  destiny. 

Beside  Greece  arose  a  rival  power. 
Borne,  which,  according  to  history,  oerived 
its  origin  from  tke  Trojans,  early  annonnc- 


ed  its  projects  of  eonqoest,  and  the  BEsbitioii 
of  becoming  the  first  city  of  the  universe; 
and  while  gold  aid  riches  prepared  the  de- 
cay of  the  repablics  of  Greece,  the  Koman 
republic,  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  Ttr- 
quins,  strengthened  upon  Hs  foundation, 
rose  with  majesty  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
thrones  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 


which   overshadowed  its  rising  zreitaess. 

"'     hundred  years  of  the  repnUic  wen 

hundred  yeara  of  war.    Tnis  haogfaty 


people,  who  at  first  regarded  with  disdain 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  abandoned  the  ei- 
ercise  of  them  to  slaves,  knowing  no  sit 
but  that  of  conquest,  learned  ^m  conqse^ 
ed  nations  to  value  the  arte  and  soieaee% 
as  well  as  the  master-pieces  of  industry. 
Papirius  constructed  the  first  SKii-dM/.  Soon 
enriched  by  the  indastry  of  its  neigfabon, 
Rome  could  not,  like  cgypt  and  Greece, 
boast  of  its  discoveries.  History  paints  to 
us  the  genius  of  this  people,  as  dirscted 
rathertoimitationthan  to  invention.  Itsntn- 
oers,  laws,  festiTsls,  pageants,  cnsteois,  ill, 
even  its  religion,  were  borrowed  from  oibet 
nations,  but  principally  from  the  Greeki. 
The  Roman  people,  who  tbooght  only  <rf 
subduing  and  governing  the  world,  did  sol 
cultivate  the  eciences,  snch  as  geometii 
and  mathematics.  To  judge  from  then 
own  historians,  they  despisea  and  ridicnled 
them.  Cicero  speaks  very  slightly  of  Ar- 
chimedes, whose  immortal  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  Romtn 
orator.  Tacitus  confounds  mathemalici 
with  judicial  astrology,  and  does  not  gire 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  knowledge  of 
physical  geography.  It  was  only  towardi 
the  end  of  the  republic,  that  efaqutact  wii 
honored  at  Rome.  The  Uste  for  the  fiat 
arts  was  confined  to  a  sterile  admiration. 
The  Romans  loved  them  only  for  pomp  anil 
ostentation.  They  neglected  nothing  in- 
deed to  procure  the  worksof  art,  wbich  they 
envied  their  neighbors ;  but  we  do  not  «ee 
among  them  that  emulation  of  the  Gntkt, 
nor  those  sublime  talents,  which,  longiA  '■ 
let  the  fall  of  the  empire,  tendered  Ita^  it  '. 
lostriouB,  and  still  sfllord  us  models. 

The  Romans  did  not  neglect  t^ricuUvre. 
The  works  of  Gato,  Varro,  Columella  esd 
Pliny  prove  to  us  how  great  a  valae  they 
attached  to  it.  Ctesibins  was  the  inventor 
of  pumpt,  and  the  hydraulic  machine,  tke 
vater-aock,  otherwise  called  deptydra.  The 
invention  of  gauze  was  known  from  the 
time  of  Petronius.  JrcMieoture  appears  to 
have  been  more  particularly  cultivated  un- 
der the  emperors  ;  and  Rome  owed  to  this 
art  a  part  of  ita  splendor.  Its  highways  >U 
palaces,  templos,  moaaiet,  aqiifdnct^  cirsi. 
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unnhilheatrei,  bttbs,  bridgei,  trinrnphkl 
ardtCB,  the  inf  entioD  of  the  eompotitt  ordtr, 
iMthettreB,  aod  many  other  pablie  edifice*, 
'  the  remeinhnDce  of  which  nas  descended 
le  posterity,  will  pnrpettiale  the  memory 
ofCMar,  Veapasian,  Titai,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
AnIoniniiB,  and  Hareos  Aarelioi.  Cntar, 
«ho  traverMd  Gaul,  ind  nearly  all  Europe 
M  a  eonqueroT,  erected,  on  his  way,  monn- 
menU,  which  attest  the  ^randeor,  pomp  and 
nugniGceoce  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Ro- 
DUD  empire. 

Bat  it  mast  be  confessed  that  Rome,  in- 
ferior to  Greece  in  science,  does  not  yield 
to  it  in  literature.  If  Greece  had  its  Ho- 
iwr,  its  Demosthenes,  its  ^schylus,  its 
Xenophon,  its  Thucydides,  its  Herodotus, 
ill  Dioscorides,  its  Sophocles,  its  Euripides, 
its  Aristophanes,  Rome  had  its  Vtrril,  its 
Cicero,  its  Horace,  its  Tacitus,  its  Liry,  its 
Pliny,  its  Seneca,  its  Plautns,  its  Terence, 
ud  many  other  celebrated  writers.  The 
history  of  Greece  interests  by  the  detail  of 
ill  arts;  the  history  of  Rome  astonishes 
ind  amazes  by  its  colossal  grandeur  and 
msgnificence.  There  was  more  industry 
in  Greece,  more  pomp  and  majesty  in 
Borne. 

Until  the  Christiau  era,  the  splendid 
biillisncy  of  the  Roman  power  so  dazzles 
oar  eyes,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  other 
Ditians  of  the  earth.  Nerertheless  we  most 
beliere  that  the  resources  of  industry 
tfnti  with  the  population.  But  if  the  his- 
toriesl  monaments  of  the  Roman  people 
give  OS  bit  little  information,  concerning 
tbeir  means  and  their  progress  in  the  arts, 
vhst  can  we  expect  from  nations,  which 
were  jnst  beginning  to  arise,  or  whose  an- 
liqaitf] obscure  andalmost  unknown,  leaves 
'  HI  no  trace  of  their  ingenious  inventions 
ind  discoveries. 

Thtfourth  epoch,  from  the  Chrittian  era  to 
(is  tixttattk  ctntury. 

TJnder  the  shade  of  the  olive,  the  arts 
ind  sciences  spring  up  and  flourish. 
Wan  are  their  pest  and  scourge,  they  cut 
offvhole  generations.  The  youth  educa- 
ted in  camps  and  amid  the  tumult  of  arms 
We  not  calm  leisure  to  sarrender  them- 
selves to  the  allaiing  charms  of  useful  and 
igrsesble  talents.  The  laurels  of  victory 
flottrisb  only  while  they  are  watered  by 
hnintn  blood.  The  famous  library  of  Al- 
eiaadiia  was  burned  during  the  wars  of 
Cmr  in  Egypt.  The  wars  which  de- 
stroyed the  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Per- 
sisDS  snd  Assyrians  stifled  the  industry  of 
those  ANatic  nations.  It  is  true  that  some 
BnMsv|kieces  of  the  Greek  artists  em  hellish- 
od  the  templet  and  public  monuments  of 


Rome,  but  the  inventive  genius  of  the  it^ 
dustrious  people  of  Greece  could  not  be 
won  by  conquest.  This  genius,  so  fruitful 
in  the  happy  times  of  liberty,  was  enfeebled, 
prostrated,  annihilated  under  the  emperora 
of  the  East  and  West.  Those  famous  cit* 
ies,  Athens,  Corinth,  Lacednmon,  Thebes, 
Delphi,  their  temples,  theatres,  circi,  eonn- 
cil-honses,  porches,  porticoes,  and  many 
other  monnmenis,  were  destroyed  by  war 
and  by  time.  In  the  midst  of  ruins,  we 
scarcely  dissover  any  trace  of  tbem,  and 
upon  the  oncnitivated  soil  of  the  country, 
once  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  flour- 
ishing, we  find  only  the  emblems  of  de- 
struction, indigence  and  gross  stupidity. 

Such  are  the  fatal  effects  of  war,  that,  by 
reducing  to  ashes  cities  and  empires,  by 
exterminating  the  human  race,  by  effacing 
even  the  traces,  of  nations  which  have  ex- 
isted, it  brings  in  ite  train,  terror  and  deso- 
lation, covers  the  earth  with  mourning,  en- 
velopes it  in  the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance, 
and  substitutes  the  horrors  of  barbarism, 
for  the  laws  of  civilization.  We  can  only 
deplore  the  disastrous  times,  in  which  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire  threw 
all  Europe  into  confusion,  disorder  and  an- 
archy. Discord  and  ambition  on  one  aide, 
ignorance,Buperstitionandbarbansmoatbe 
other,  causea  for  a  long  time  the  misery  of 
nations.  The  annals  of  the  middle  agea 
present  to  us  only  sieges,  battles,  civil  wars, 
crusades,  factions,  murders  and  poisonings. 
Amid  the  storms  by  which  Europe  was  agita- 
ted, we  see  some  traits  of  magnanimity  and 
courage  mingled  with  treason  and  ferocity, 
but  men  occupied  with  defence  or  conquest 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  b«  iu- 
strncted  and  enlightened. 

Pagan  philosophy  had  lost  its  empire.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  religious  philosophy,  to 
regenerate  the  human  race.  Christianitr 
came  forth  from  the  ruins  of  Judea  ana 
sought  an  asylum  at  Rome,  wbere  it  lon^ 
found  only  persecution.  Ah  !  what  morali- 
ty was  better  adapted  to  soften  men,  ihaD 
that  which  commands  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  which  attaches  shame  snd  remorse 
to  the  crimes  and  vices  so  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  society,  a  morality  which  calls  man, 
each  moment,  before  the  tribunal  of  hia 
conscience,  which  consoles  him  in  adversity 
and  affliction,  teaches  him  to  snpport  the 
evils,  inseparable  from  human  frailty,  and 
makes  of  all  nations  one  and  the  same 
family  1  Is  there  upon  the  earth  a  religion, 
which  elevates  man  more  above  himself, 
than  that  which  teaches  him  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  Boul,  which  ranks  charity  among 
hia  first  duties,  which  enjoins  the  forgiT»> 
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neu  of  iaJQriei,  which  renders  the  nuptial 
bond  ucred  mnd  inviolable,  and  which,  even 
at  the  rates  of  death,  suataini  hia  conrage 
by  the  nope  of  letnming  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Eternal  1  This  philoaophjr,  religious, 
mild,  beneficent,  consolatory,  the  friend  of 
petee  and  harmony,  always  Tesdy  to  defend 
the  innocent,  to  relieve  the  weak,  iodiffent 
and  oppressed,  is  by  no  raeana  opposed  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.  We  owe  to  it  the 
preserration  of  the  precious  remnanta  of 
ancient  learning. 

Europe,  ravaged  and  laid  vraste,  remain- 
ed, until  the  sixteenth  oenlnry,  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  given  up  by  turns  to  despotism 
and  anarchy.  There  also  exists  a  blank  of 
nearly  ten  cenloriesin  the  history  of  indus- 
try. Daring  this  long  period,  the  people, 
plnnged  in  a  kind  of  brutality,  alternately 
conquering  and  conquered,  knew  only  the 
empire  of  force,  or  the  yoke  of  servitude. 
The  human  race,  degraded  from  its  aneient 
splendor,  vegetated  miserably  without  arts, 
iodnalry  or  emulation. 

THE  FIMT  CtNTUXT  OF  THE  CRBISTUH  ESI. 

Even  amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
there  shone  at  ioterveU  some  rays  of  light. 
The  raoak  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
proves  that  there  existed  even  then  a  certain 
taste  for  architectnie. 

TBI  SBCOHn  CBNTITBr. 

Next  to  Hippocratea,  Galen  was  the 
most  celebrated  author  among  phytician: 
The  system  oiPColemy,  allhongh  now  aban- 
donedi,  was,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
a  great  effort  of  the  human  mind,  and  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  attront^ny. 

TRB  THlBtl  CEKTUXir. 

Plotinns,  a  native  of  Egypt,  went  to  Rome 
to  give  leaaone  in  phiiotopAy,  and  was  dis- 
tingnished  for  hia  erudition. 

THE  FonBTH  CEKTVEI. 

DiophantuB  invented  algebra. 

TEE  aiXTB  CENTtrxr. 

Proclus,  the  mathematician,  like  another 
Archimedes,  destroyed,  by  means  of  bum- 
m^-glaita,  the  vessels  of  Viialian,  who  wat 
laying  siege  to  Gonetanlinople. 

TBS  SXTBIITS  OBCrrCTBT. 

Callinicns,  an  engineer  of  Heliopolia  in 
Syria,  was  the  inventor  of  Grtek-firt,  an 
invention  tfince  lost,  but,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  replaced  by  the  use  of  ginpowder. 

THE  XISBTH  Altn   NIKTH  CENTUXIEB. 

Amid  civil  and  foreign  wars,  there  arose, 
in  Franca  and  other  Christian  counttiss,  a 


tHuca, 

maltitnde  of  dwrehea  of  GoiMe  arckbtcturt, 
some  of  which  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
arehiteels,  by  their  auUinity. 

TBI  TZIITB  CEirrUEI. 

The  monk  Oerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Syl- 
vester Second,  introduced  into  France,  •/Sra- 
bic  or  Indian  arilhuttical  fytra,  which  the 
Saracens  had  made  known  to  him,  and  con- 
structed the  first  clock  vith  wMntt. 

THE  TENTH, ELETSMTU  AHD  rWBI.PTH  GEHTUBUS. 

Among  the  Saracens  are  found  some  name* 
celebrated  in  siedtnne,  auch  aa  Isaac,  {of 
tie  mmth  century)  Rhaiea,  Avicenna  and 
Messue.  Alhazen,  an  Arabian,  composed 
seven  books  upon  optica,  remarkable  for  the 
time  in  which  ne  lived. 

THE  ELEVERTB  CEMTtTEY, 

Gnido  AretinUB,  a  Benedictine  monk,  iih 
vented  the  several  parte  of  intutc,  the  lines, 
gamut,  and  notes,  vt,  n,  mi,fa,iol,la,u. 
The  art  ofpowtltngong/oM  began  to  deeo* 
rate  the  windows  of  churches,  and  the  in- 
vention of  <yrgani  made  iheir  archea  resound. 

THE  TBIRTEEKTH  CEHTOHT. 

The  invention    of  the  aiaruier'a  compa 
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appears  to  be  several  years  anterior  to  ni- 
vio  Gioia.  The  use  of  mnd-millt  came  to 
US  from  the  East,  after  the  crusades.  The 
names  of  Geber,  Roger  Bacon,  Amend,  de 
Villeneuve,  are  still  held  in  veneration  by 
c&emittt. 

TBB  POUBTBEHTH  CEKTITRT. 

We  owe  the  invention  of  tptctaela  to 
Alexander  Spina,  a  Dominican  of  Pisa,  and 
SalvinuB  A^malu^  a  Florentine. — Honlcgi) 
had  already  had  itsbinb,  under  Charles  tbe 
Fifth. — Under  Charles  the.Sixth,  engmuv 
en  wood  was  invented, — Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Ambrosius  Calepin,  and  Jobn 
Picua  Hirandula,  are  names  dear  to  the  re- 
public of  leUert. 

THE  FIFTEKMTB  CIMTOET. 

EraBinus  rendered  himself  so  iUnstrioDi, 
by  his  learning  and  bis  writings,  that  the 
city  of  Rotterdam  erected  a  broaie  atatoe 
to  his  honor.  During  the  pontificate  (J 
Leo  Tenth,  talents  of  every  kind  flooriihed 
in  Italy,  and  were  soon  communicated  to 
Prance,  whither  Francis  the  First  attracted 
Ibem,  and  where  he  caused  them  to  expand 
by  the  favor  and  protection  which  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  History  infonns  »■ 
that  by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  of  Wil- 
liam Budaens,  this  monarch  founded  literary 
pTofessorships  in  Pkris.  To  the  Uiivcrsiir 
la  due  the  iaventioH  o(  the  post  in  France. 
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Bflrqaia,  a  native  of  Brags*)  dlMorered  the  I  the  disdaiD  and  iodolencfl  which  eadMror 


an  of  cottin;  the  diamond.  Theeodofthia 
epoch  is  alao  celebrated  for  foar  moit  ii 


wrtant  eventa:  the  firat  ia  the  inrention  of 
•perj  tbeaeeondthatof  ^npowd 
aestruetive  asent  in  war— (•ome 
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cribe  it  to  Roger  Bacon,  sa  Engliah  frtar, 
othere  to  Barthold  Schwartz,  a  German 
monk) ;  the  third  ia  that  of  printiag,  due 
Gutlenberg,  of  the  cit^  of  Mayencej  the 
fourth  ia  the  diacoTery  of  the  Bahama  lal- 
uda  by  Christopher  Golambaa,  and  of  the 
CoBtinent  of  America  by  Americua  Vespu- 
eioa,  who  had  the  honor  of  giving  hia  name 
to  the  newly-discovered  world. 

Soch  are  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments perfoTioed  byharaan  industry  daring 
these  fifteen  centuries  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, baibarisni,  and  auperatitton.  But  of 
these  ingenious  prodaetiona,  some  are  only 
the  imitation,  or  restoration  of  arta  lost  and 
regained ;  others,  of  entirely  new  invention, 
maybe  regarded  as  only  the  first  rudiments 
(^aiscovery,  which  in  time  received  great- 
er development  and  perfeclioQ.  We  may 
Hv  of  this  fonrth  epoch,  that  it  is,  to  the 
foflowmg,  what  the  first  ages  of  Greece  and 
Bome  were  to  the  golden  age,  >irtueh  suc- 
ceeded them. 

3^  Fifth  Epoch,  from  the  ytar  1501  to  the 
ytar  1833. 
What  a  vast  picture  is  preaented  to  na, 
in  the  course  of  this  epoch !  Human  indus- 
try seems  to  awake  from  the  long  steep  in 
which  it  was  wrapt  for  more  than  ten  cen- 
tDriea.  A  new  dawn  dissipates  by  degrees 
the  night  of  time,  and  seems  to  announce  a 
brilliint  day.  Eyes  are  opened,  illusions 
dispelled,  philosophy  collects  the  vague  and 
ssattered  hDOwledge  dispersed  through  an- 
cient writings,  to  compose  of  it  the  theory 
of  the  sciences.  Truth  ttdces  the  place  of 
enor  and  imposture;  taste  presides  over 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  raises 
ancient  monuments  from  the  dust  in  which 
they  were  hnried,  to  display  their  beautiea, 
and  rskiadle  the  eeleatial  flame  of  the  ge- 
ains  of  the  arts.  Natare,  always  free  and 
communicative,  has  no  longer  any  secrets 
from  her  favorites ;  and  those  who  delight 
in  obsetvinff  her,  discover  everyday  some- 
thing to  ftdmire,  to  imitate,  to  borrow,  to 
prepare,  to  fashion,  and  submit  to  every 
knd  of  experiment.  Isolated  processes, 
without  any  connection,  discoveries  neg^ 
leeted  or  even  abandoned,  are  arranged  and 
disposed,  by  the  hand  of  indnstry,  to  form 
ascfnl  and  interesting  arts,  and  to  b«  eaUb- 
lished  in  honorable  and  lucrative  profea. 
aims,  from  which  soand  raaaon  ramoves 


to  degrade  them. 

It  belongs  only  to  a  Bosanet  or  a  Bnf- 
fon  to  trace  for  us  the  rapid  progreaa  of 
the  arts  aitd  sciences,  during  this  last 
epoch.  Until  a  leanied  and  more  skilful 
band  unfold  to  out  eyes  the  details  of 
so  grand  a  picture,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  present,  within  a  narrow  eompasa,  the 
principal  traits  of  the  indnstry  of  these 
three  centuries.  It  shall  he,  if  desired, 
merely  a  sketch,  like  a  map  of  the  world, 
upon  which  can  be  traced  only  oceans,  larga 
rivers,  lofty  mountains,  and  cities  of  the 
first  class ;  bnt  this  sketch,  by  fixing  the  M-U 
tention  anon  certain  points,  will  leave  npoa 
the  imagination  and  the  memory  the  idaa 
of  a  fnUer  development,  and  will  recall  oh- 
rious  and  interesting  remembrances,  as  m 
genera]  chart  reeatte  to  us  the  recollectioa 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  aflbrda 
a  glimpse  of  topographical  charts,  in  ita  lat- 
itudes and  longitudes. 

If,  in  a  discourse  conseeraled  to  the  dis- 
co varies  of  indnstry,  I  were  not  apprehensive 
of  digressing  from  my  subject,  by  turning 
my  attention  to  theology,  morality,  philoa- 
ophy,  politics,  legislation,  metaphysics,  his- 
tory, and  literature,  what  celebrated  names 
should  I  have  to  cite  I  what  a  mnltitnde  of 
immortal  writings!  what  sublime  talentaare 
preaented  at  this  moment  to  my  laemoryi 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTtTST. 

Spile  of  myself,  those  illustrious  names 
eacape  roe, — Ariosto,  Montaigne,  Chanon, 
'"aaso,  Malherbe,  Grotiue,  Racan. 

THB  BBVENISBNTH  CENTtlKT. 

Comeille,  Milton,  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
foucault,  Moliere,  Fontaine,  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  Santenl,  Nicolle,  Boasuet,  Fuffon- 
dorf,  Dryden,  Bonrdaloue,  Flechier,  Locke, 
Cumberland,  Madame  DeshouIi4rea,Boi1eaii| 
Qninault,  Malebranche,  Racine,  La  Bruyere, 
Bayle,  Begnard,  Fenelon,  Abbadie,  Fonte- 
nelle,WallBnston,  Massillon,  J.  fi-  Rousseau, 
Shaftesbury,  Addison,  CUrke,  Collins,  D'Ol- 
ivet. 

THE  XlGHTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

The  President  Henault,  Pope,  Montet- 
Jieu,  Mallet,  Daffnessean,Gerbier,Gresset, 
Harmontel,  DucTos,  Dorat,  Crebillon,  Da 
Bellay,  St.  Lambert,  Lemierre,  Jean-Jaeqnea 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Laharpe,  Legouvd,  Col- 
lin-d'HarIeville,Gesner,  Eotzehne,  Beauvala, 
Dumooalier. ....  I  stop;  there  still  remnia 
too  many  names  to  cite.  Let  ns  relarn  to 
indastrv. 

VTc  have  teen  that  the  observation  of 
nature,  meditation,  necessity,  and  chance. 


IM  DtTOUCU  a 


eontrilnitcd  to  the  firti  diseoreTtea ;  that 
from  the  mftaa  of  theae  inventiona  ftnd  dis- 
coreriea,  ayatema  were  compoaed ;  that 
judgment,  calculation,  and  combioation  de- 
duced canaea  and  effecta  rrom  elemeatuy 
Sirinciplas,  which,  cluaified  and  arrangao, 
armed  arta  ud  ieieoeea ;  that  ihaae  ana 
aod  Bciencea  were  difiiiaed  by  the  inter- 
eourae  of  nationa,  and  that  ibey  were  trana- 
mitted  from  renention  to  generation,  rather 
by  tradition  Uian  by  writing ;  that  sncccMive 
MTolationa,  by  devaatating  empirea,  re- 
plunged  the  people  into  the  darkneaa  of  ig* 
norance,  atifled  the  germa  of  induatry,  and 
reduced  men  to  tear  each  other,  like  wild 
beaats ;  finally,  that  froni  the  age  of  Angna- 
tna  to  that  of  Leo  Tenth,  there  were,  from 
time  to  time,  learned  men,  whoae  wotka 
prove  that  the  arts  and  aciencea  were  not 
entirely  bnried  under  the  ruina  of  the  an- 
cient roonnmenta  which  they  had  erected. 
But  amona;  the  preciona  relica  which  hare 
deacenden  to  na,  there  waa  introduced  a 
crowd  of  ayatems,  errors,  and  prejudices. 
Caatom  aerved  at  a  guide  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts.  Suddenly,  the  scene  changed. 
Order  emerged  from  chaoa.  To  the  firat 
rays  of  dawn,  sncceeded  a  brilliant  light. 
Ramus,  J.  B.  Porta,  Chancellor  Bacon,  Al- 
Btediua,  Athanaaiaa  Kircher,  and  Goapard 
Sehott,  prepared  the  reatoration  of  the  arts 
and  aciences;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  Gali- 
leo, Gasaendi,  Deacartea,  Paacal,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Halley,  BernouiUigWolAT,  Diderot, 
and  D'Alembert,  to  accelerate  their  pro- 
gress— to  make  them  advance  with  giant 
strides,  to  electrify  rainda,  to  excite  emula- 
don,  to  give  an  impulae,  to  inspire  taste,  to 
multiply  the  meana  of  instruction,  and  to 
render  imperishable  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  experience  and  theoriea  of  all  agea. 
Aatronoiny  took  a  new  flight.  Coperni- 
cus Jtced  fartver  the  tttn  in  the  centri  of  tht 
ptanttan/  revolutiont.  Tycho  Brahe  sought, 
hat  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  tyttem  of  Co- 
pemiciu  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  to  which 
cnstom  had  given  a  kind  of  authority.  Gali- 
leo determined  the  form  oftktorlnit,  which 
the  atars  deacribc,  and  invented  the  leetor 
and  pendulun-tlockM.  Kepler  demonstrated 
the  lawt  according  to  vkich  the  planets  More. 
The  calendar  of  Julius  Cnaar  was  reformed, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth.  The  names  of  Casaini,  Mau- 
pertiua,  Euler,  Pinfrre,  Messier,  Mechain, 
Lalude  and  Herschell|are  unitersally  known 
by  their  discoveries  and  their  work*. 

The  earth  deaerved,  not  less  than  thi 
heavenly  bodiea,  the  attention  and  study  of 
philosophy.  The  comoLoav  of  the  ancients 
was  confined  to  a  few  vague  opinions,  and 
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to  imperfect  aod  soperficial  geograpkica] 
knowledge'.  We  find  in  modem  worLs  oa 
geoWv  more  profotmd  principles,  more 
prohaole  hypotheaea,  a  greater  nnmber  of 
positive  facts,  gtogrtpAieiU*oAlopagnfkieal 
charts,  mnch  more  complete,  correct  and 
exact.  Among  the  learned,  who  have  de- 
voted themaelvea  to  this  inlerestins  study, 
are  distingoished  Varenius,  Brunei,  bamson, 
De  Lisle,  Whiston,  Woodward,  Maraigti, 
Schencher,  Maillet,  Gueitard,  Bnaehe,  Baf- 
fon,  Danville,  Sausaure,  Targioni,Bergioaan, 
Paun,  GoaseliD,Mentelle,  Walleriua,Tallai, 
Methrie,  Deamarest,  etc. 

The  names  of  Vieta,  Fermat,  Huygens, 
De  La  Hire,  Bivart,  Clairault,  Boasat, 
Monge,  X^place,  Haay,  Lacroiz  and  Prony 
will  always  recall  to  posterity  the  remem- 
brance of  the  rapid  and  conatanl  progreaa, 
which  geometry  and  maihematict  made  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries. 

Military  fortifkation  and  artillery  alao  anp- 
ply  celebrated  namea.  Vauban  waa  the  glo- 
ry of  hia  coantry  ;  be  waa  alao,  by  hia  aciea- 
tific/ort^ftfuMM,  the  defender  of  the  froa- 

iers  of  France.     Belidor,  Dulac,  the  Chev- 

ktier  Darcy  and  the  Marquis  de  Montalem- 
bert  have  inveatigated  and  developed  in  their 
writiogs,  the  great  art  of  employing  artil- 
lery in  aiegea,  either  for  the  attack  or  de- 
fence of  plaees. 

England,  Spain  and  Holland  had  a  flour- 
iabingnaey,  while  France  had  acarcely  any 
veaaels,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  In  a  abort  time  this  monsrcb 
conatructed  Aarbort  and  dockyard*,  armed,  at 
if  by  magic,  tkfortaidailt  fleet,  dispnted  with 
the  Eogliah  the  mpire  of  ike  teae,  forced 
tht  Spanish  admiraltto  ttrikt  their  fiagt,aiii 
bombarded  ^Igitri,  and  within  fifteen  veari, 
Brest,  Rachefort,  Toulon,  Dunkirk,  Havre 
and  Calais  displayed  imposing  forces  to  (he 
eyes  of  maritime  powers.  We  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  word  navy,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  namea  of  De  Ruyter,  John  Barth, 
Dugu6  Trouin  and  Tourville,  nearly  con- 
temporary, SufiVan,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and 
the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouae.  The  ooo- 
atruction  of  the  harbor  of  Cherburg  does 
honor  to  our  timea. 

Sublime  sciences,  lofly  speculatioos  and 
grand  exploits  form  the  glory  of  natioos, 

but  contribute  leia  to  the  nappinesa  of  the 

Seople,  than  the  sciences  more  particularly 
evoted  to  the  peaceful  and  daily  pleasure* 
of  society.  Let  us  follow  then  the  progreN 
of  human  industry  in  the  labors,  which  an 
most  closely  connected  with  our  wants. 

To  the  dreams  and  gropings  of  alchemy, 
succeeded  a  systematic  science — chemis- 
try, first  introduced  by   pBraoelsna,  Vsn 
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fidnwnt,  GUaber,  Boyle,  Enncksl,  TMbirn- 
buwen,  Stahl,  Hoffmao,  Lemery,  Homberg, 
Geoflroy  ind  Boerh«av« ;  more  fully  deTcl- 
oped  by  Bayen,  Macquer,  Baurn^,  Le  Sage, 
indButquet ;  sad  aince  perfected  1^  Darcct, 
Laroitier,  Pelletier,  Guy  ton,  Fourcroy, 
VanqaeliD,  Bertholet,  Bergmann,  Klaproih 
ud  Chsptal. ...  Of  all  the  KieoceB,  thii  haa 
made  the  moat  rapid  progreas,  uid  it  con- 
tioaea  to  ofler  tis  each  day  oew  diacoveriea 
ucful  either  in  the  arte  or  medicioe. 

Medicihe  1  How  many  namea  might  I 
cite,  renowned  for  rare  merit,  for  profound 
koowledge  of  anatomy,  botany  and  cAemtMry, 
for  experience  and  skill  in  an  art  bo  precioua 
to  humanity — the  art  of  healing.  Pecquet, 
Gay  Patio,  ragon,  Duveroey,  Wiaelow,  Fal- 
conet, SyWa,  Anthony  de  Jusaieu,  Vernage, 
Ferrcin,  Cbeaetden,  Aatruc,  Bourard,  Petit, 
TroBchin,  Vicq  d'Azir,  Portal  and  Hall6, 
■ad  many  akiifol  pbyaioiana,  whoae  namea 
at  thta  moment  escape  my  memory,  but  will 
ao(  eacape  that  of  poaterity,  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  progreaa  of  acience,  by  their  atnd- 
iea,  labors,  reaeucbea,  obaervations  and 
tiperieoce. 

After  Ariatotle,  Theophrastus,  Dioscoridea 
and  Pliny,  the  study  of  nature  waa  almost 
abiniloned.  It  began  to  regain  favor  only 
with  the  rerival  of  lettera  and  the  aita.  The 
firttlmeamentaof  MATUBALHiSTOByarefound 
in  the  works  of  George  Agricola,  Geanei, 
Aldrorandi,  the  Bouchioa,  KSlon,  Jonaton, 
Liitcr,  Plumier,  Tournefort  and  Hales ;  but 
ptrticalarly  towaida  tbe  middle  of  the  eigb- 
leenth  century,  there  arose  a  multitude  of 
utnraljata,  animated,  vivified  end  inspired, 
by  the  immonal  writings  of  Linanud  and 
Byflbo. 

After  ibeae  great  men,  thoae  who  have 
most  coDtriboted  to  the  progreea  of  this 
ieieDce,are,inzoo7(^,Erxleben,Daubentoii, 
Montbeillard,  Brisaon,  Mauduit,  Gmelin, 
Laeepede,  Cuvier,  Artedt,  Bloch,  Argenville, 
Beanmur,  the  nhysiciana  Geofiroy,  Fabri- 
tiai  and  Latreille :  in  botany,  Adanaon,  Du< 
hanel,  De  Jusaieu,  De  Lamarck,  Ventenat,L. 
Heritier,  Desfontainea,  Gavanille,  Celo,  and 
Thouin;  in  muuralogy,Rom6  De  Liale,  Hady, 
ind  a  number  of  learned  men,  who  preside 
over  the  reaeaichea  and  the  labota  of  the 

Xatural  phtfotophy,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
inry  more  theoretical  than  exnert mental, 
«a*  enveloped  in  metapbyaical  clouda.  The 
only  doctrine  then  known  waa  that  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  peripatetic  philoaophera.  In  a 
word,  natural  philosophy  was  only  a  acience 
of  terma.  It  waa  oecessanr  to  entirely  re- 
eonsirnct  the  edifice.  Rohanit,  Boyle, 
Hartsotker,  Polineare,  Privat  de  Jdoli^ea, 


Deaaguliars,  Deal  and  e>,  MuHcbenbroek, 
Nollet,  Franklin,  Paulian,  Priestley,  Sigaud 
de  )a  Fond,  Brisaon,  CharleB,  Coulomb, 
Hafly,  have  given  a  solid  foundation  to 
phyaics.  By  their  researches,  their  works 
and  their  diacoveries,  thia  acience  has  ac- 
quired greater  extent,  order  and  cleamesa. 
The  experiments  of  Fontana,  Spallanzaoi^ 
Volta  and  Galvani  have  added  corner-stones 
which  announce  new  embellishment  a. 

Mtckaaitn  ia  a  branch  of  art  inseparable 
from  natural  philosophy.  The  latter  could 
not  advance  without  giving  some  impulse 
to  the  former.  Camus,  Varignon,  Pilot  and 
Vancanson,  nearly  contemporary,  Berthelot, 
Montigni,  Ramaden  and  Boullee  have  ten- 
dered their  names  celebrated,  by  their  writ- 
ings and  by  their  wonderful  and  naefnt  in- 
ventions. 

How  many  names  should  I  still  have  to 
enumerate,  if  the  limits  of  this  diacoura* 
permitted  me  to  mention  the  artists,  who 
are  eminent  either  in  the  fine  arts,  auah  aa 
painting,  aculpture,  engraving,  architecture 
and  muaic ;  or  in  tbe  mechanical  profes- 
aiona,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  wea- 
ver, turner,  elock-maker,  printer,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  which,  without  being  an- 
nounced with  aa  much  pomp,  as  tbe  liberal 
ana,  are  no  leas  praiseworthy  and  deserve 
no  lesa  the  homage  of  our  gratitude,  by  ao- 
tive  and  daily  utility. 

It  is  time  to  oome  to  tbe  new  inventions 
and  diacoveriea,  which  characterize  each 
of  the  three  cenlnriea,  which  ve  have  joat 
traveraed. 

The  aixteeoth  century,  nnfmitfnt  in  di»- 
eoveries  and  inventions,  ia  more  distin- 
guished by  the  revival  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  by  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost 
in  the  night  of  the  preceding  ages.  Never- 
theless we  can  cite  among  others,  the  origin 
of  carriages,  called  originally  coaches,  from 
the  name  of  a  city  in  Hungary,  where  they 
were  first  built,  and  the  machim  of  Albert 
Dvrtr,  for  drawing  in  perspective,  which 
afterwards  became  very  useful  to  P.  Mai^- 
nan,  a  monk,  in  painting  in  a  eorridor  of  b» 
convent,  the  kind  of  anamorphosis,  which 
has  long  excited  public  curiosity.  Manit' 
faaoriet  of  cloth  began  to  be  eatablisbed. 
The  invention  of  the  tdacope  and  the  came- 
ra obtcura,  by  J.  B.  Porta,  also  dates  from 
thia  century.  When  we  cast  our  eyea  over 
the  worka  of  this  learned  Neapolitan,  we 
have  a  just  idea  of  all  the  knowledge  acquir- 
ed or  preserved  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Cornelias  Drehbel  invent- 
ed the  (Aermosicfcr  and  the  MicrMcooe. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Torricelli 
contrived  to  meunre  tbe  pressure  of  the  air, 
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by  meani  of  the  barometer  ;  the  fint  gazette 
appeared,  which  wai  followed  by  a 
tude  of  joarnaU;  Otho  Gaericke  in 
the  air-pvmp,  and  Hook,  peeket-viatchti  and 
the  tpiral  tpring;  walcA-glaatu  were  first 
made ;  Brandt  discovered  the  comporition 
of  pkotphorut ;  Newton  succeeded  in  de- 
eomposiDg  and  dividing  light,  and  in  expo- 
sing to  the  eye  the  primatic  colon,  and  the 
tolar  tpeelruvt ;  Paptn,  by  the  expansion  of 
water  reduced  to  steam,  gave  the  first  im- 
pnlie  to  the  tteoM^engine  ;  bookbinding  was 
eoBtrived ;  the  ingenious  macUnt/or  watteing 
ttockitigt  was  invented,  bat  it  has  since  been 
much  improved  at  diflerent  periods;  and 
Lebrun  founded  the  French  ackool.  Paint- 
ing in  enamel,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
invention,  supplied  wonderful  roaster-pieces 
ia  Uie  hands  of  Jean  Petitot  and  Pierre  Bor> 
dier.  Drebbel,  a  Dutchman,  passes  for  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  dying  tcarlet. 

The  eighteenth  century  ofiera  na  many 
Tery  important  discoveries,  among  others 
that  of  tne  electric  fluid,  which  has  given 
tise  to  many  beaatilul  experiments,  and  has 
taught  DB  that  we  can  shield  out  dwellings, 
from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  thunder-bolt, 
by  the  use  of  ligfuning^rodt  ;  that  of  pyro- 
phorw  by  Honiberg,  and  of  the  pyromeer 
Dy  MtiBcnenbrock.  The  first  Jire-macMne 
or  MeoM-mgine,  long  known  under  the  im- 
proper name  of  the  fire-pupip,  was  con- 
structed in  England.  The  Spaniards  dis- 
covered in  America,  the  new  metal  called 
platina.  The  secret  of  irtauferring  pic- 
turu  to  a  new  eanvatt  was  discovered.  The 
first  mtmufactory  of  paper  Aangingt  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  papers  for  farnitnre  and 
hangings.  The  piano  forte  mm  invented 
at  Freyberg  in  Saxony  by  M.  Sillermann. 
The  invention  of /oMy-r<^«c(or«  has  replaced 
in  France,  the  mean  and  gloomy  lanterns, 
which  formerly  lighted  the  nrincipal  cities. 
M.  Stapart  has  invented  and  published  the 
art  of  engraving  with  thepinceau.  The  dis- 
eovery  of  the  aeriform  fluid*  by  Priestley 
made  a  revolution  in  cnemistry,  and  pre- 
pared  the  inblime  theory  of  the  gases.  We 
owe  to  the  recent  labors  of  chemistry  the 
decomposition  of  voter,  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  ^flit(t«e  eo?^,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  acidt  and  taltt, 
till  now  unknown.  The  first  balloon  of 
Moatgolfier,  dangerous  on  accoont  of  the 
fire,  which  he  was  obliged  to  use,  to  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  balloon  and  assist  hit  ascen- 
non,  fnmished  the  idea  of  substitutbg  the 
use  of  hydrogen  gas,  for  the  proeets  of 
Montgolfier,  The  new  chemical  theory  of 
the  atmospheric  air  and  iu  eompoaent  parts 
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suggested  to  the  citizens,  Argand,  Lange 
and  Quinquet,  that  the  air  might  contribute 
lo  the  volume  of  the  light  of  a  lamp.  At  the 
period  when  the  French  government  form- 
ed the  resolution  of  introducing  uuiform 
Keightt  and  meoMtree,  the  Academy  of  Sci' 
ence,  being  consulted,  proposed  to  take  for 
the  real  unit,  the  fourth  of  the  meridian  j 
for  the  common  unit  of  measure,  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  this  arc  ;  and  for  the  Doit 
of  weight,  that  of  a  body  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  at  the  temperature 
of  xero.  The  ciliiens  Delambre  and  Me- 
chain  have  meatvred  the  length  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian,  contained  between  Danknk 
and  Montjoy,  and  it  was  from  this  beantiful 
monument  of  the  present  age,  that  the  new 
system  of  weights  and  measarcs  derived 
its  origin.  The  invention  of  the  tdepapk 
and  telegraphic  signals,  by  the  citiien  Qiap- 
pe  was  soon  adopted  by  different  powers 
of  Europe.  H.  Dihl  discovered  the  art  of 
fixing  ewort  upon  poreelam,  and  of  render- 
ing them  unchangeable  by  fice.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
age,  is  galvanitm,  which  has  already  givea 
rise  to  many  curious  experiments,  which 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  enumerate  the  in- 
ventions, and  discoveries,  and  the  different 
improvements,  introduced,  incognito  be  it 
were,  into  mechanics*  shops,  not  by  learned 
men,  but  by  laborioas  and  industrious  arti- 
sans, whose  names  would  deserve  to  be 
cited,  if  society,  less  nngrateful,  deigned  to 
bestow  any  attention  upon  the  efforts  and 
labors,  from  which  it  derives  nearly  all  iu 
enjoyments.  But  the  number  overwhelms 
me,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  beyond  my  power, 
to  unfold  entirely  the  rast  and  beautifnl 
picture  of  haman  indastry.  How  many  in- 
genioDs  ideas  have  concurred,  to  perfect 
the  arts  of  the  clock-maker,  gaidtmitk,  jew- 
eller, hosier,  turner,  loektmith,  jomer,  pyro- 
technitt,  founder,  printer,  etc,  either  by  the 
perfection  of  toolt  and  imtrvmentt,  or  by  the 
factlity  of  the  workmonthip,  or  by  the  nest- 
neet,  effect,  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  worfcr. 
The  competition  of  the  manufaeturerM  ot 
linen  and  vjoollen  clothe,  velvets,  carpets  and 

rtry,  iB«e^om,pins  and  needles,  svks,  cryt- 
,  glass,  pottery,  Delft  ware,  porcelain,  pa- 
per, etc.,  is  an  evident  sign  of^the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  mnhi- 
plicity  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
man,  in  the  exetcise  of  his  intellectual  ft- 
cullies. 

Hail  t  beneficent  indastry,  whose  nsefd 
lessons  daily  form  the  happSness  and  gloiy 
of  civilised  naiiout.     i   ,i  ii  juit- 
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GERMAN  LITERATCRE; 

rmm  Ihe  ForcI|n  Onsncrtr  RstIbt. 

QacKichte  der  PottiscAtn  JVoMttal  Littratur 

dur  Dtvttcken.     Von   Q.  G.  Obrtinus. 

(History  of  the  Poetic  National  Litera- 

Vm  of  tbe  OermaDB.  Bjr  G-  G.  Gbbvihus.) 

5  vols.     Leipzic.     1810-42. 

Teib  is  «  very  abla  and  very  original  book, 
■od  though  of  too  large  a  range  to  admit  of 
doe  notice  in  the  space  we  can  at  present 
■fford  to  it,  we  are  anxious  to  bring  within 
new  of  our  readers  at  once,  a  work  so 
striking  and  important. 

The  writer  is  a  person  sufficiently  re- 
msrkaUe  to  claim  attention  in  himselit  O. 
G.  Oervinaa  was  born  at  Hesie'Darmstadt ; 
one  of  those  sniall  places  scattered  over 
(rermany  like  tbe  seed  of  Cadmus,  to  give 
forth  their  yearly  produce  of  armed  men 
■ad  government  employes,  with  hardly  a 
■hoet  of  literature  at  any  time  among  them. 
The  early  life  of  Geryinns  was  sew  prool 
of  what  a  man  may  do  with  the  help  of  real 
genins.  From  the  dingy  and  miserable  shop 
(rf  a  German  eptcUr,  where  as  apprentice 
It  passed  bis  yoath,  be  msstered  for  himself, 
is  an  incredioly  short  space  of  time,  the 
way  to  a  professor's  chair  at  Gottinsen. 
GdttiDgen  was  then  in  tbe  flower  of  its  lite- 
niy  reputation  and  influence,  and  neither 
of  these  suffisred  by  tbe  results  of  this  ap- 
poiatment. 

fiat  alas  I  while  Gervinus  continued  to 
give  tbe  fruits  of  bis  learning  and  genius  to 
the  students  that'  crowded  in  bis  lecture- 
room,  we  gave  Germany  one  more  prince, 
in  the  person  of  King  Ernest  Angnstas.  It 
is  hsriJly  pleasant  that  our  country  should 
bs  even  passively  responsible  for  the  sud- 
dsn,  snllen,  and  hateful  storm,  which,  rising 
from  our  English  diores,  thus  bnrst  over 
nhappy  Hanover.  It  threw  down  Qervinus 
St  oaee  from  the  peaeeful  seat  ho  had  occa- 
pied  so  ably  and  so  long.  Proscribed  by 
the  famous  manifesto  of  his  Hanoverian 
Mijesty,  be  left  Gattingen :  not  the  least 
illastrions  of  the  SevAn,  who,  like  the  an- 
siern  Greek  philosopher  omnia  ma  itcvm 
portmi,  preferred  seclusion  and  exile  to 
^vish  obedience  and  sbaroefnl  perjury.  He 
west  to  Italy  first ;  and  ultimately  settled 
IB  a  beantifal  villa  near  Heidelberg.  He 
bves  there  now ;  not  belonging  in  any  way 
to  tbe  corps  of  the  University,  but  solely 
given  ap  to  study.  Tbe  book  before  us  is 
the  growth  of  that  retirement :  a  rich,  abun- 
soot,  and  wholesome  produce. 
It  mast  sot  here  be  omitted,  that  aeithar 
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mann,  are  in  any  way,  save  by  their  superior 
intelligence,  connected  with  what  is  called 
ihe  liberal  and  progressiye  party  in  Ger- 
many. No  German  ever  dreamt  of  calling 
them  liberals.  Both  were  on  the  contrary 
rather  more  than  conservative  in  their  poll- 
lieal  opinions :  and  universally  known  to 
be  ao  by  their  countrymen.  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  King  of  Hanover,  it  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind,  they  followed  only  the 
steady  and  conscientious  dictates  of  upright 
and  true-hearted  men.  As  in  the  tendency 
of  certain  learned  puraaits,  so  in  tbe  purest 
type  of  houestv  and  honor,  Gervinus  will 
bear  to  be  called  the  disciple  of  Jacob 
Grimm,  the  well-known  restorer  of  the  an- 
cient literature  and  gnunmar  of  Germany. 

Following  Jacob  Grimm  and  his  brother, 
however,  in  the  way  of  their  pursuits,  Ger- 
vinus arrived  at  quite  different  results.  The 
Grimms,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm,  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  re-create,  as  we  have  said, 
the  grammar  of  the  ancient  German  lan- 
guages: they  pierced  to  tbe  deepest  and 
most  hidden  roots  of  that  wonderful  tree, 
pursued  it  in  its  difiiireat  branches,  and  at 
the  issue  of  an  enormous  labor,  have  given 
life  to  the  old  dialects,  have  sent  forth  in- 
valuable editions  of  the  earliest  German 
literature,  and  completed  all  needful  prepa- 
rations for  the  great  Lexicon  or  Dictionary 
o(  the  German  tongue,  on  which  they  are 
now  engaged  in  Berlin.  That  great  task, 
however,  was  only  half  of  what  was  to  be 
done :  its  supplement  and  completion  we 
owe  to  Gervinus. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  first  History  of 
German  Literature,  taken  as  whole,  and 
eonsidered  in  its  relation  to  the  nation  and 
tbe  several  ages.  We  know  of  no  similar 
work  comparable  to  itin  any  other  country. 
Gervinus  oas  been  the  6rst  to  sdept,  m 
writing  a  history  of  literature,  the  true  his- 
toriograph ical  method.  The  numberless 
attempts  of  this  kind  in  bis  predecessors 
have  been  merely  biographical,  annexing 
the  history  of  literatare  to  names  and  per- 
sons ;  or  fltill  worse  compilations  of  biblio- 
graplucal  notices;  of  fragmentary  eriti- 
oisms  marked  by  all  the  pedantry  and  pro- 
lixity German  leamedness  has  been  so 
proud  of}  stuffed  out  with  endless  quota- 
tions, and,  by  the  effort  to  make  themselves 
intelligible,  hopeless  of  being  ever  under- 
stood. Gervinus'a  plan  is  simple  j  he  starts 
at  the  earliest  sound  of  German  eong,  and 
steadily  follows  up  the  coarse  of  letters  into 
the  time  of  its  highest  perfection.  This, 
being  a  true  German,  he  nolds  to  be  an  ab- 
solute perfeetion,  never  to  be  equalled  or 
snipassed,  and  he  finds  it  in  the  limea  o( 
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Schiller  and  Gothe.  The  highest  reach  of 
German  geoiu*  ii,  Bccording  to  Gerviaua, 
in  those  two  men.  At  that  pointwe  u&der- 
■tand  bim  to  aay,  plainly  and  lOTerely,  the 
task  of  German  poetry  ia  done,  and  its  woik 
over.  After  GOthe,  no  more.  It  i>  to  mis- 
lead the  powerof  intelligence  and  genius  to 
direct  it  to  art  and  poetry  thenceforward. 
The  next  duty  of  the  German  race  is  not 
esthetics),  but  political :  and  in  the  ideas 
of  State  and  Church  other  tendencies  must 
become  absorbed.  We  are  stating  opinions 
here :  we  are  not  admitting  or  conteating 
them. 

This  is  why  Gervinaa  has  closed  his 
work  with  the  death  of  Gothe:  only  Darn- 
ing what  is  called  the  romantic  school, 
Tieck,  Schlegel,  and  bis  eompanioos;  and 
alipping  over,  perhaps  with  too  adverse  and 
scornful  an  air,  the  newest  rerclationa  of 
German  mind.  The  part  of  his  labor  in 
which  he  is  most  difluse,  is  at  its  out- 
set ;  where,  engaged  on  the  earlier  times, 
he  gires  a  minute  account  of  the  different 

eiases  German  Poetry  has  passed  through, 
e  abolishes  the  old  distinction  of  periods 
taken  from  the  political  history.  He  over- 
looks his  enormous  materials  from  a  higher 
point  of  view :  one  which,  at  the  aame  time, 
enables  him  to  show  how  the  literary  and 
poetical  development  must  be  ever  deeply 
connected  with  political  life.  And  in  rela. 
tion  to  this  it  is  one  of  his  favorite  ideas  to 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  political  disunion 
of  Germany  has  been  as  favorable  to  litera- 
ture as  pernicious  to  the  state  and  church. 
The  singular  merit  of  the  work  throughout, 
is  its  clear  and  subtle  insieht :  Gervinus  haa 
at  all  times  the  whole  suoject-matter  with- 
in his  view,  and  is  maater  of  the  secrets  of 
the  composition  of  German  literature.  And 
the  sure  and  unfaltering  hand  with  which, 
having  sketched  the  outlines  of  his  various 
characters  and  placed  them  in  their  respec- 
tive times,  he  lightens  and  illustrates  the 
one  by  the  other,  is  satisfactory  and  beau- 
tiful. His  parallels  of  Schiller  and  Gfithe, 
Wieland  and  Klopstock,  Leasing  and  Her- 
der, are  master-pieces.  His  description  of 
the  literary  revolution  of  Germany  that 
went  on  in  Gothe's  youth  (1760—1790)  is 
perfect  even  in  atyle  :  not  always  the  best 
side  of  Gervinus.  His  atyle,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  moat  part  wants  ease  and  na- 
tural movement. 

The  history  is  comprised  in  five  volumes. 
An  abridgement  has  been  very  recently  ia. 
aned  (by  Eagelmann  of  Leipsic),  and  with 
extraordinary  auccess.  But  thia,  which 
might  have  been  most  valuable  to  readera 
here,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  altogeth- 
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er  recommend  to  them.  Its  arrangement 
is  not  very  happy ;  and  its  profitable  use  ia 
hardly  likely  to  extend  beyond  those  who 
either  know  the  greater  work,  or  are  al- 
ready extremely  familiar  with  the  snhject 
of  which  it  treats. 


SirsAa  in  FaAHOi.^Tbe  Momtetir  piAliabes  a 
return  t^  the  produce  and  consunption  of  domeaiic 
■agar  in  France,  fmni  which  it  aj^kesra  that  on  tits 
lit  of  December  there  were  itill  964  mariufscture* 
in  activity,  snd  that  the  quantity  made  in  November 
last  was  6,416,145  kilogramnMi,  and  that  sold  far 
consumption  in  the  saOM  nontb  6.376,150. 


SOUVENIRS  DE  M.  BEBaTER. 

urmoDDOTOBT  MOTB. 

The  fidlowing  article  on  Berryer's  Hecollectiom 
our  readers  wul  find  deeply  interestinff  sod  iu- 
■troctive.  ft  presents  a  bird's-eye  view  oTmen  and 
tbinn  as  they  sppeared  on  the  stage  of  life,  from 
1T74  to  1638,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  in  tha  history  of  the  world.  And  as  H. 
Bertyer  w*s  a  lawyer,  he  enters  into  the  detuls 
of  some  of  the  judicial  cases  of  the  highest  inter- 
eai,  iu  which  be  was  employed — many  of  them  ia- 
timately  connected  with  the  a&irs  of  state. 
Among  other*,  that  oTMsrshal  Ney  is  here  intr^ 
duced.— En. 


Souvenirt    Je  M.    Bern/er.   2    toIs.  Sro. 

Paris,  1839. 

Adtobiogbapbibs  may  be  divided  into 
two  daases;  those  which  interest  princi- 
pally BS  a  history  of  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
and  those  which  derive  their  chief  valns 
from  the  events  which  they  relate,  or  the 
persons  whom  tfaejr  describe.  The  first 
class  require  the  union  of  sereral  rare  ctm- 
ditions.  Few  men  know  their  own  history. 
Few  men  know  the  fluctuating  nature  t^ 
their  own  character  ; — how  much  it  has  va- 
ried from  ten  years  to  ten  years,  or  even 
from  year  to  year ;  or  what  qaalilies  it 
would  exhibit  in  untried  circnmstauces,  or 
even  on  the  recurrence  of  si  mil  arr  vents. — 
Few  men  attempt  to  distiDguish  between  the 
original  predispositions  and  the  accidental 
influences  which,  sometimes  controllii^ 
and  sometimes  aggravating  one  another, 
together  formed  at  any  particular  epoch 
their  character  for  the  time  being.  Still 
fewer  attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  force 
of  each ;  and  fewer  still  woold  succeed  in 
such  an  attempt.  The  oonversations,  the 
.  books,  the  examples,  the  pains  nnd  the  plea- 
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■OKI  whieb  conititDte  oar  education,  eX' 
en  u  inflaeDce  quite  diiproportioned  to 
Ikeir  apparent  importSDce  at  the  time  when 
they  occarred.  Such  influences  operate  long 
■fiei  their  eauses  hare  been  forgotten.  The 
eflecta  of  early  education  are  confounded 
with  DBtarel  prediapoiition,  and  tendencies 
im^Unted  by  nature  are  attributed  to  erents 
which  were  merely  the  occasions  on  which 
tbey  bant  forth.  The  built  of  men  think 
of  their  minds  as  they  thiolf  of  their  bod- 
ies: they  enjoy  their  strength  and  regret 
their  weaknea»,  they  dwell  with  pleasure 
on  the  points  in  which  they  are  superior  to 
tbett,  and  with  pain  on  those  in  which 
tbey  are  inferior  ;  but  tbey  cannot  account 
for  the  one  or  for  the  other.  They  know 
BO  more  of  the  causes  of  their  talents  or 
of  their  morals,  than  tbey  do  of  their  beauty 
or  their  vigor. 

Again,  amonf;  the  few  who  bare  the 
|wwer  (o  relate  their  mental  history,  few 
mdeed  hare  the  wish.  Host  men  dread  the 
imputation  of  egotism  or  vanity.  Most 
men,  too,  are  aware  that  a  full  oarratire 
of  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  habits,  mutt 
frequently  excite  the  disapprobation  of  a 
leider.  "  Each  mind,"  says  Foster,  "  has 
>n  interior  apartment  of  its  own,  mio 
vbich  none  but  itself  and  the  Divinity  can 
enter.  In  this  retired  plaee  the  paHsions 
mingle  snd  fluetnate  in  unknown  agitations. 
There  all  the  fantastic,  and  all  the  tragic 
dupes  of  imagination  have  a  haunt  where 
tbey  can  neither  be  invaded  nor  descried, 
"^ere,  the  surroanding  human  beings, 
while  quite  nnconscioits  of  it,  are  made 
the  anbjects  of  deliberate  thought,  and 
many  of  the  designs  respecting  them  re- 
volved in  silence.  There,  projects,  con- 
victions, TOW*,  are  confusedly  scattered, 
■nd  the  records  of  past  life  are  laid. — 
There,  in  solitary  state,  sits  conscience, 
■arronnded  by  her  own  thunders,  which 
sometimes  sleep,  and  sometimes  roar, 
while  the  world  does  not  know."' 

Meo are  nnwillinglo  reveal,  eren  posthn- 
moQily,  the  secret  which  a  whole  fife  ha* 
been  em|doyed  in  concealing.  Eren  those 
who  could  bear  to  excite  disapprobation 
would  be  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  perfect 
frankness  is  certain  to  be  absurd.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  really  tmreserred  auto- 
Itiography  has  ever  been  written.  Rons- 
*eau'i  appears  (o  approach  most  nearly  to 
one.  Almost  every  chapter  tend*  to  make 
the  writer  hateful,  eontemptible,  or  ri- 
dicnlons.  And  yet  we  now  know  that  eren 
*he  "Confessions"  we  not  to  be  depended 
^fn.  We  now  know  that  much  has  been 
*  Foster's  dMyt,  p.  4L 
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concealed,  and  that  much  has  been  posi- 
tirely  inrented. 

Under  these  circumstances,  autobiogra- 
phies of  the  first  class  are  almost  as  rare  as 
epic  poems ;  but  those  of  the  second  class — 
those  who  amuse  or  igstroct  as  pictures  of 
the  events  and  the  people  among  whom 
the  writer  lived — are  among  the  most 
abundant  products  of  modern  literature. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  whila 
soldiers,  statesmen,  diplomatist*,  men  of 
letters,  setors,  artists,  courtier* —  in  short, 
almost  all  classes,  who  have  something  to 
tell,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  no- 
toriety— have  been  anxious  to  relate  their 
own  story  to  the  public,  one  body  of  active 
men,  though  ready  enough  to  talk  <^ 
other*,  have  been  almost  uniformly  silent 
as  to  themselves.  With  the  exception  of 
the  beautiful  fragments  by  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
illy,  and  they  belong  rather  to  the  former 
class  of  autobiographies,  and  of  the  work 
the  title  of  which  we  hare  prefixed  to  this 
article,  we  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  a  Lawyer,  either  Britirii  or  foreign, 
has  ibonghl  fit  to  be  his  own  biographer. 
And  yet  there  are  soarely  any  persons  the 
result  of  whose  experience  would  be  more 
instructive ;  since  there  are  none  who  ob- 
tain so  close  or  so  undisturbed  a  riew  of 
human  nature.  In  courts,  in  public  assem- 
blies.in  business,  in  society,  men  are  masked, 
and  they  generally  beliere  that  their  success 
depends  on  their  disguise.  But  few  men 
think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  de- 
ceiving their  lawyer.  He  isnot  their  rival, 
but  their  instrument.  His  skill  is  to  extri- 
cate them  from  difficulties  where  they 
know  neither  the  amount  of  the  danger  nor 
the  means  of  eicape.  He  is  to  be  the  tool 
of  their  avarice  or  of  their  revenge.  They 
generally  know  that,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  execute  their  purposes,  they  must  stand 
naked  before  him ;  and  even  when  they  are 
absurd  enough  to  attempt  concealment,  hie 
experience  will  almost  uniformly  detect  it. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to 
the  bar  of  England  or  of  Scotland.  The 
professional  rule  which  excludes  counsel 
from  the  real  client,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  client's  solicitor,  deprive*  our  barris- 
ters of  almost  all  these  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  obeervation.  But  on  the  Continent, 
not  only  does  no  such  rule  exist,  but  the 
counsel  appear  to  perform  almost  all  the 
duties  which  with  ns  are  confined  to  the 
solicitors.  We  shall  find  M.  Berryer  re- 
ceiving his  clients,  calling  on  them,  travel 
ling  with  them,  obtaining  evidence,  in 
short,  acting  almost  always  in  the  double 
capaei^  of  coa«sel  and  attorney.    Thia 
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circamstBTiM  sddi  g^eatl;  to  th«  httsrett 
of  hit  mcmoiri,  and  appear!  also  to  hava 
added  neatly  to  the  iotereat  of  bia  profes* 
•ional  fife.  His  elienta,  inatead  of  being 
mere  names  to  be  forgotteo  as  aoon  as  the 
Buit  should  terminate,  beeomo  bis  frieods 
and  associates.  UDhappi)y,  indeed,  the 
miserable  period  through  which  h«  lived 
made  such  inlimacieB  often  a  aource  of 
pain.  They  naturally  included  the  most 
eminent  in  commerce,  maQufBctuTea,  and 
banking;  and  those  were  precisely  the 
persons  whom  the  anarchists  thought  fit  to 
anapect  at  a  time  when  suspicion  was  death. 
But  without  farther  anticipation,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  general  view  of  M.  Berryer's 
memoirs.  They  belong  to  the  second 
class  of  BUtobiograpbiea  — <  those  in  which 
the  interest  is  Gzed,  not  on  the  author,  bat 
on  the  objects  which  surronnd  him.  M. 
Berryer's  professional  life  endured  aixty-' 
four  years,  from  1774  to  1838 ;  the  moat 
remsrkable  period  in  the  history  of  France, 
peifiaps  in  toe  history  of  the  world.  It  ex- 
tended through  the  delusive  calm  of  the  un- 
reformed  royalty,  the  brief  attempt  at  con- 
stitutional monarchy  under  the  Conetitnent 
Assembly,  the  anarchy  under  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  and  the  Conventioo,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Directory,  the  restfvative 
interval  of  the  Consotate,  the  glories  and 
despotism  of  the  Empire,  the  impotent  re- 
action of  the  Restoration,  and  the  intrigues 
and  corruption  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
French.  The  other  institutiona  of  the 
eouDtry  were  still  more  nnataUe  than  the 
government.  M.  Berryer  found  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  established  with  vast 
wealth  and  exclusive  domination.  It  is 
now  One  among  several  sects  acknowledged 
and  salaried  by  the  state.  During  the  inter- 
val its  priests  have  been  despoUed,  trans- 
ported, and  massacred;  every  form  of  wor- 
ship has  been  abolished  ;  and  it  depended 
on  one  man  whether  France  should  be 
Protestant  or  Catholic  All  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  nature,  the  enjoyment,  the  ex- 
ehange,  and  the  devolution  ofreal  and  per- 
BonaT  property — the  laws  of  marriage,  of 
divorce,  of  legitimacy,  of  adoption,  and  of 
inheritance — the  franchises  and  privileges 
of  individuals,  and  of  bodies  politic — in 
short,  all  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
things,  while  M.  Berryer  was  eogised  in 
enforcing  them,  were  altered,  aboli^ed, 
restored,  and  amended,  by  a  legislation  so 
transitory  as  really  to  deserve  to  be  called, 
as  he  has  called  it,  ephemeral.  The  crim- 
inal law  was  equally  fluctuating.  New 
Crimea,  new  modes  of  trial,  new  rules  of 
evidence,  sew  tribunals,  and  new  punish- 


naenta,  were  invented,  repealed,  rmewed, 
and  modified,  aa  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  an  individnaL  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  law  of  procedure. — 
Within  two  years  from  the  meeting  of  the 
firat  National  Assembly,  not  a  coort  in 
which  M.  Berryer  had  practised  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  his  professional  life, 
waa  in  existence.  Soon  afterwards  the  or- 
der of  which  he  was  a  member  waa  abol- 
ished, and  the  law  ceased  to  be  a  profes- 
sion. For  some  years  again  there  was  no 
standard  of  value.  To  use,  or  even  to  pos- 
sess metallic  money,  was  a  capital  crime, 
and  the  only  legal  tender,  the  ass^at, 
sank  to  about  one  four-hundredth  part  of 
its  nominal  value.  The  seller  of  a  com' 
modity  was  no  longer  allowed  to  fix  its 
price.  The  price  was  to  be  determined  by 
a  committee,  with  reference  to  the  ability 
of  purchasers,  whether  the  dealer  could 
afford  to  sell  at  that  price  or  not.  To  dis- 
continue, or  even  to  dimin^  any  accus- 
tomed trade,  was  to  incur  the  crime  of 
being  "  8us[tected :"  and  to  be  saspected 
was  to  be  imprisoned;  to  be  imprisoned 
at  one  period  was  to  be  massacred,  and  at 
another  to  be  guillotined. 

The  picture  of  a  society  subjected  to 
snch  influences  would  be  most  valuable, 
and  BO  one  had  better  opportunity  of 
drawing  it  than  M.  Berryer.  He  bad  for 
materials  not  only  his  own  experience,  bat 
that  of  his  clients,  and  of  clienla  taken 
from  every  class  of  society. 

His  recollections,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  writer  of  his  advanced  age,  seem  to 
be  more  vivid  as  they  recede  towards  the 
past.  His  first  consultation  in  the  dress- 
mg-room  of  the  Duchess  of  Maxarin, 
where  the  aristocratic  beanty,  surrounded 
by  her  maids,  and  going  tbroueh  the  de> 
tail  of  her  complicated  toilette,  Tiaiened  to 
the  conference  between  the  timid  junior 
and  Gerbier,  the  leader  of  the  bar ;  his  first 
pleading  in  the  Grand  Chamber  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  its  vaulted  roof  dimly  il- 
luminated at  a  seven  o'clock  sitting  on  a 
winter's  morning,  and  the  profound  silence 
of  the  court,  which  awed  him  until  he  faiat- 
ed ;  hiB  first  negotiation  in  the  moated  chs- 
teau  of  a  feudal  magistrate,  while  his  client 
was  concealed  in  the  avenue ; — all  these 
scenes  are  dwelt  upon  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which 
gradually  disappear  as  he  approaches  the 
modem  part  of  his  narrative.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  complain.  Equality  is  not 
picturesque :  a  society  in  which  it  prevaUs 
may  peniaps  he  good  to  live  in,  but  can 
seldom  be  good  to  describe ;  and  we  shall 
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imitate  oar  author  in  drawiDg  our  materials 
rather  from  the  eighteenth  century,  than 
fiom  the  nineteeath. 

M.  Berryer  was  born  in  the  year  1757  at 
St.  Men^hould  in  Champagne,  a  small  town 
of  3000  inhabitants,  wbioh  seems  to  have 
been  a  nest  of  lawyers,  since  it  conlained 
nine  diflereot  court),  and  all  the  accessories 
ofavocati,  not(nres,procuTeurt,  and  greffiwri.* 
h>  September  1T74  he  commenced  his  legal 
undies  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  to  the 
Parlmtnl  de  Paris,  which  then  extended  its 
jnrisdiction  over  the  greater  part  of  France. 
The  slate  of  the  law  was  such  as  might 
have  he«D  expected  in  a  system  created, 
sot  by  sUtesmen,  but  by  lawyers.  "  The 
forms  ofprocedure,"  says  M.Berryer,"  were 
operose  and  intricate,  and  to  prolong  and 
complicate  their  entanglement  was  the  busi- 
oeiis  and  the  pride  of  the  practitioner. 
Many  suits  were  eternal ;  they  descended 
from  the  solicitor  who  commenced  them  to 
his  successois,  or  rather  to  generations  of 
raccesiors,  as  the  property — the  patrimony 
of  the  office. "f  The  number  of  persons 
■apported  by  this  legal  pionerty  was  enor- 
notis.  The  Grand  Cfa&telet,  an  inferior 
coQrt  having  jurisdiction  only  over  a  part  of 
Paris,  gave  occupation  to  nearly  300  attor- 
ners.t 

M.  Berryer  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1778.  One  of  the  first  transactiona  in  which 
he  was  engaged  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  tbe  pride  and  the  deapotiam  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France,  aa  it  then  was,  that  we 
shall  relate  it  at  some  length. 

M.  du  B ,  a  man  of  cODsiderable  for- 

tnoe,  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  par- 
liament of  Normandy.  In  1771,  when  the 
parliaments  were  exiled  by  Louis  XV.,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  leaving  his  afiaiia  under 
the  management  of  hie  wife,  who,  together 
with  hia  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
re«ded  in  one  of  the  country  mnnsiona  of 
the  family,  a  few  leagues  from  Ronen.  In 
that  rei^n,  and  in  that  country,  to  be  out  of 
favor  with  the  government  was  almost  an 
exclusion  from  society.  Neither  neighbora, 
friends,  nor  even  relations,  visited  the  cka- 
ftm,  and  the  young  man,  solitary  and  un- 
employed, fell  in  love  with  hia  mother's 
■naid.  The  mother's  consent  was  obtained ; 
her  eeneral  powers  of  acting  for  her  hus- 
band were  supposed  to  enable  her  to  give 
the  father's  assent,  and  the  mnrriage  looh 
place  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau.  Two 
children  were  born,  when,  in  1774,  tbe  par- 
liaments were  recalled,  and  M.  du  B— — 

*  TdL  1.  p.  41.    M.  Berrjrer  expreasef  a  mtOM  re- 
gret ihu  all  the  work  is  now  donebya  single  tribnoal. 
t  Ibid.  p.  SI.  .    t  Ibid.  p.  29. 


returned.  His  daughter-in-law  and  her  chil- 
dren fled  before  him  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  The  son,  now  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  remained.  M.  du  B re- 
quired him  to  take  proceedings  to  annul 
tile  marriage  ;  and  on  his  refusal  obtained 
a  lettre  de  cackei^  under  which  he  was  con- 
fined in  tbe  prison  of  Saint  Yon.  The  father 
visited  him  m  his  cell  on  the  second  floor 
of  one  of  the  towers.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  is  not  known  ;  but  the  resnU 
of  the  interview  was,  that  as  the  father  was 
descending  tbe  staircase,  the  son  threw 
himself  from  tbe  window,  and  was  found 
by  the  father  on  the  pavement  of  the  court, 
with  a  fractured  limb  and  a  concussion  of 
the  brain.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
father  was  softened,  but  the  government 
was  induced,  by  the  horror  of  tbe  catas- 
trophe which  ita  interference  had  occa- 
sioned, to  revoke  the  ItUrt  de  cachet.  The 
son,  at  liberty,  but  a  cripple  for  life,  fled  to 
join  his  wife  and  children  in  England.  In 
London,  however,  they  must  all  have 
starred,  or  have  had  recourse  to  parish  re- 
lief, unless  a  M.  Tubeuf,  a  French  jeweller 
established  in  England,  had  supported  them. 
Hi.  Tubeufs  advances  for  this  purpose 
amounted  during  four  years  to  about  £1200. 
They  were  made  at  tbe  request  of  tbe 
mother,  and  with  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
father,  but  without  his  express  authority. 
U,  Tubeuf  returned  to  France,  demanded 
repayment  from  tbe  father,  was  refused, 
commenced  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  engaged  M.  Berryer 
aa  his  counsel.  The  first  step  was  to  ob- 
tain an  order  for  the  examination  of  M.  du 
B  —  -  on  interrogatories — an  order  which 
was  made,  aa  of  course,  without  notice  to 
the  party  to  be  examined.  Armed  with 
this  order  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Tubeuf  tra- 
velled to  the  chdieati  of  the  maeistrate. 
When  the^  entered  ita  long  avenue,  the 
carriage  with  M.  Tubeuf  wasleft  concealed 
by  the  trees,  and  M.  Berryer  proceeded  on 
foot.     The  first  person  whom  he  saw  was 

Madame  du  B .    But  such  was  the  awe 

inspired  by  the  domestic  despot,  that  she 
would  not  venture  even  to  faint  to  her  hua- 
band  the  object  of  M.  Berryer'a  mission. 
He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  explain  it  him- 
self, and  to  communicate  to  M.  du  B 

tbe  astonishing  fact  that  MM.  de  Paris,  his 
brethren,  had  subjected  him  to  a  public  ex- 
amination. The  resuh,  however,  was,  that 
the  fear  of  an  open  discuBsion  prevailed, 
where  justice,  compassion,  and  natural  af- 
fection hod  all  been  powerless.  M.  Tubeuf 
was  sent  for,  and  before  they  recrossed  tb« 
drawbridge  all  had  been  arranged.    Sixty 
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J  ears  tfteiwards  M.  Berryer  Bgrsio  vitited 
ouen  a>  ui  advocate,  and  the  matter  was 
again  a  family  contest  originating  in  aritto- 
ciatic  pride.     The  chdieau  and  the  family 

ofB bad  long  disappeared •  M.  Berryer 

interested  his  audience  by  a  narrative  of 
vbich  be  was  probably  the  only  depository ; 
and  urged  them  to  crown  his  second  ap> 
pearance  in  tbeic  country  with  equal  suc' 
cess. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  morals  of 
the  old  regime,  we  shall  introduce  in  this 
place  the  notice  of  a  more  important  cause 
of  M.  Berryer's,  though  it  terminated  at  a 
later  perioa  of  his  career — that  of  Madame 
de  Pestre  de  Senefi*e.  When  the  eventt 
which  we  have  to  relate  commenced 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old, 
resided  at  Brussels,  a  widow  with  seven  chil- 
dren, and  a  stilt  more  numerons  progeny  of 
grandchildren;  enjoying  a  high  reputation 
for  virtue  and  morals,  and  a  Tery  large  join- 
ture derived  from  property  in  Belgium  and 
France.  At  a  supper  in  the  palace  of  the  Prit 
de  Soubise,  a  set  of  Parisian  fashionables 
solved  that  one  of  them  should  proceed  to 
Brussels  and  marry  the  opulent  widow.  The 
oeeessary  funds  were  supplied  by  a  contribu. 
tion,  and  the  choice  of  the  emissary  was  left 
to  chance.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  Comte  de 
Wargemont,  a  man  of  high  family  and  of 
considerable  property  heavily  encnmbered. 
Onhisarrival  at  Brussels  he  introduced  him- 
self to  Madame  de  Pestre,  and  secured  the 
services  of  her  maid  and  of  her  confessor. 
The  maid  concealed  him  one  evening  in  her 
mistress's  bed-room.  In  the  middle  of  the 
uight  he  showed  himself.  Madame  de  Pes- 
tre called  for  assistance.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  appearance  of  the  maid,  who  urg- 
ed on  her  mistress  the  danger  to  her  repu- 
tation of  an  iclat,  and  proposed  that  the  ad- 
vice of  the  confrSBor  should  be  taken.  The 
Count  protested  that  his  indiscretion  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  the  violence  of  his 
passion  j  and  the  confessor  recommended 
that  all  scandal  should  be  avoided  by  an  im- 
mediate marriage.  Madame  de  Pestre  was 
weak  enough  to  consent ;  but  as  she  yielded, 
not  to  love,  but  to  fear,  she  insisted  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  in  Brussels,  that 
she  and  all  her  estates  should  continue  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  Flanders,  that  her  hus- 
band should  have  no  power  to  require  her  to 
enter  France,  that  she  should  continue  ab- 
eolute  mistress  of  her  property,  and  that  the 
only  benefit  derived  by  the  Count  should  be 
a  life  income  of  20,000  francs,  and  100,000 
francs  as  capital.  The  marriage  on  these 
teima  took  place  in  February  ITT6.  The 
hnsbond almost  immediately  quittedhis  wife, 
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and  in  June  wrote  to  ask  ber  whatber  At 
could  suppose  that  he  had  any  motive  for 
marrving  an  old  woman  except  the  fall  com- 
mand of  her  fortune.  A  few  days  afte^ 
wards  he  informed  her  that  he  intended  to 
seize  all  her  property  in  France,  and  to  forte 
her  to  join  him  there.  His  attempts  to  eze. 
cute  these  threats  produced  a  compromtie, 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  divorce  a  mmtt  tf 
loro,  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the  hasband,  ms 
pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of 
Mechlin ;  and  the  Count,  in  exchange  for  ill 
his  claims  under  the  marriage  or  the  seitl» 
ment,  received  ^0,000  francs  and  an  annui- 
ty of  10,000  more.  The  350,000  francs, 
however,  were  soon  spent,  and  the  Coant 
renewed  his  legal  warfare.  He  attempted 
to  set  aside  the  divorce,  succeeded  in  get. 
ting  possession  of  the  French  estates,  asd 
kept  op  a  never-ending  litigation  respecting 
those  in  Belgium.  Madame  de  Pestre  died, 
worn  out  with  care  and  vexation.  The  sn* 
nexation  of  Belgium  rendered  the  whots 
property  of  her  children  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  French  laws,  and  the  Count 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  proseev 
tmg  them  from  tribunal  to  tribunal.  H. 
Bertyer  was  counsel  for  Madame  de  Pestre 
and  for  her  descendants ;  and  he  dwells  open 
his  exertions  in  their  cause  as  one  of  the 
most  arduous,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  parts 
of  his  professional  career.  They  procnred 
him  on  one  occasion  acnrious  tostimonyof 
admiration.  M.  de  Wargemont  was  dead, 
and  his  sister,  Madame  de  Qoerrieux,  htd 
succeeded  to  some  of  his  claims,  and  appa- 
rently to  some  of  his  litigionaoese.  As  her 
brother's  representative,  she  prosecuted  u 
sppenl  against  the  Pestre  family.  An  elder- 
ly lady  sBt  behind  M.  Berryer  while  he  cod. 
ducted  the  defence.  She  was  observed  to 
listen  with  great  emotion,  and,  ■■  iood  ni 
he  sat  down,  pressed  him  to  accept,  as  n 
mark  of  her  admiration,  a  ring  mode  of  the 
hair  of  her  youth. 

The  episode  of  Madame  de  Pestre  hasted 
us  to  anticipate  a  portion  of  M.  Berryer's 
history.  Nature  had  given  him  the  bodily 
qualifications  moat  useful  to  an  advoeate,  S 
fine  voice,  and  health  independent  of  «e^ 
cise.  In  the  strict  discipline  of  a  prodt- 
rettr*t  office,  where  the  hours  of  bosinesi, 
with  a  few  minutes'  interval  for  brenkftU 
and  an  hour  for  dinner,  lasted  from  between 
six  and  aeven  in  the  morning  till  nine  it 
night,  he  acquired  intrepid  diligence  and  tbe 
lore  of  a  sedentary  life.  He  was  stimoU- 
ted  too,  as  he  tells  ua,*  by  the  splendid  p«- 
cnniary  rewfttds  of  the  profesMon.    He  lav 
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GtMet  reeeiTing  SOi^.OOO  Trancs  Tor  a  Ringle 
nnie,  and  Dnvaadier't  exertions  in  ■ecurin| 
■jointBK,  paid  by  an  equipage «ad  an  aaniii- 
tf  oriOOOfranes  for  ita  support.  He  be- 
fu  earl^  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
/rMtmir't,  bjr  obtainiag  a  aet  of  elienta  of 
biioam.  He  aucceeded  first  in  becoming 
c  Daniel  to  the  eminent  merchant  a  conatitu- 
ling'  the  India  Company,  in  a  eauae  which 
kited  many  yeare ;  then  in  obtaining  the 
Nadnet  of  a  claim  depending  on  an  ancient 
padigree,  which  appears  to  have  remained 
iidiipoaed  of  for  more  than  twenty  years ; 
udlaitly,  in  obtaining  as  his  clients  the  two 
ptu  eccleaiaatical  chapters  of  Brionde  and 
Boargee.  His  marriage  in  January  17S9 
Vith  Mademoiselle  Oortieau,  whose  father, 
u  Frocttreur  avx  Conttils,  had  for  hia  cli- 
nu  the  chief  bankers  and  merchanta  of  Pa- 
in,  plaeed  him  at  once  in  posseaaion  of  the 
im  mercantile  practice.  The  beads  of  the 
treat  honsea  became  hia  cHenta  and  his 
meodt;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of 
Ittigaiion  in  which  tbey  were  engaged,  when 
«B  are  told  that  one  of  them,  M.  Magon  de 
It  Baloe,  paid  him  a  daily  visit. * 

It  doea  not  appear  that,  when  he  married, 
ke  was  aware  that  a  time  waa  approaching 
rttathe  bravest  man  migbt  wish  to  have 
M  Mfety  to  provide  for  but  his  own.  He 
kad,  indeed,  been  eomewFat  auTprised,  but 
not  disquieted,  by  the  anti-monarchical  spirit 
of  iha  press,  and  had  felt  some  alarm  at  the 
opposition  of  the  parliaments  to  the  coart ; 
Ht  fail  fears  did  not  exceed  a  vague  nnea- 
■iaeM.  He  does  net  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
note  of  a  statesman  than  the  Carlist  deputy, 
fail  KD.  The  extent  of  his  political  sagacity 
ntj  be  estioutted  by  the  three  causes,  to 
vhiah  even  now,  af^r  fifty  years'  experi- 
nes,  he  aaaigns  the  Revolution:  namely, 
iuoeial  difficulties,  which  he  thinks  might 
hare  been  got  out  of  by  economy ;  the  con- 
lettbettreen  the  parliaments  and  the  crown; 
aad  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  house* 
bold  troops. 

His  fears,  however,  were  aoon  to  be 
■wakened.  On  the  evening  of  Snnday,  the 
13th  of  July,  be  was  retaming  witb  bts 

SSDig  wife  from  a  coontry  hoaday — that 
ly  was,  in  fact,  the  last  but  one  ol  the  mon- 
■Khy — but  BO  little  were  they  aware  of  the 
leal  nature  of  the  events  which  had  disturb- 
ed the  previous  weeks,  that  tbey  felt,  as  he 
tails  us,  perfect  aecnrrty.  But  at  the  Bar- 
rio da  Trbna,  they  heard  of  the  sangnina- 
n  conflict  between  the  Royal  Allemand  and 
u<  proceasion  oairying  the  busta  of  Orleans 
ud  Necker;  aad  as  they  pnsaed  the  paper 
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manufactory  ofRSveillon,  they  saw  the  gates 
guarded  by  soldiery,  and  were  told  that  be- 
hind them  lay  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  attack  on  the  building.  Two 
mornings  af^er,*  M.  Berryer  wasroused  from 
his  bed  by  the  tocsin ;  he  was  aummoned,  by 
what  antboriiy  he  does  not  know,  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  in  the 
church  of  St.  M6ry.  He  found  there  crowds 
as  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  assembling 
as  himself.  For  hours  they  wandered,  with- 
out an  object,  up  and  down  the  aiales  of  the 
cbnrch.  At  length,  some  persons  talked  of 
organizing  the  parish  as  a  municipal  body. 
M.  Berryer  suggested  the  means  to  those 
about  him;  they  carried  him  to  the  pulpit, 
and  thence  he  proposed  his  plan,  which  was 
to  divide  the  parish  into  quarters,  or,  aawe 
should  call  them,  wards ;  the  inhabitants  of 
each  ward  grouping  themsetvea  round  a 
particular  pillar ;  and  then,  that  each  ward 
should  present  a  list  of  six  persons,  to  con- 
stitute the  hwtau  or  common  council  of  the 
parish — one  l>ein^  the  president  and  another 
the  secretary.  His  plan  was  adopted  by 
acclamation ;  he  refused  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, but  accepted  that  of  secretary,  The 
bvreav  was  eleeted,  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  civil  and  military  organixation  of  the 
parish. 

In  the  evening  the  bureau  assembled ;  M. 
Berryer  waa  quietly  engaged  in  hia  duties 
as  secretary  ;  it  was  hot,  and  the  win'dowa 
were  open,  when  some  pikes,  bearing  bloody 
heads,  were  thrust  in ;  and  they  were  told 
that  one  waa  that  of  De  Launay,  and  that 
the  othera  were  those  of  the  Swiss  massa- 
cred within  the  Baslile.  This  horrible  in- 
cident influenced  permanently  the  fortnnea 
of  M.  Berryer.  With  his  talents  and  his 
advantages,  it  was  obvions  that  the  highest 
professional  honors  were  within  his  grasp. 
His  advance  had  been  checked  by  no  diffi- 
culties, and,  till  then,  seemed  to  be  attended 
by  no  dangera.  Bnt  the  14<th  of  July  dis- 
pelled his  dream  of  safety.  He  saw  the  time 
coming  when  the  servants  of  the  pnUio 
might  have  to  chooae  between  death  and 
crime.  He  doubted  bow  he  might  stand 
the  trial,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no  reward 
worth  the  risk.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
and  he  kept  his  resolution,  to  remain  for  life 
in  a  private  station.  Hia  companions  at  the 
bar  acted  diflerently.  Some  perished  for 
their  virtuea,  some  for  their  crimes,  and 

■  M.  BenTor's  reoolleaiion  has  mUIed  him  si  to 
thoia  dales.  Hs  luppoMa  tba  itorroiiig  of  tbe  Bw- 
lils  to  have  taksn  place  on  tbe  Monday,  sod  thete- 
Tara  that  Standay  wu  the  13lb.  But,  in  foot,  Sunday 
wai  the  I2ih,  and  a  day  intervsned  between  the 
riot  of  that  day  and  the  ituBrrdction  of  the  I4ili. 
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some  obtained  and  kept  the  most  elevated 
civil  dignities.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  tfaey 
pressed  him  to  accompany  them  in  their 
rite.  He  preserved  his  conscience,  and 
perhaps  his  life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  fais  am- 
bition. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  humbler 
.path  of  BU  advocate  had  its  difficulties  and 
its  dangers.  The  order  to  which  he  belong- 
ed was  HboHihed  ;  in  its  room  were  subHti> 
tuled  defeTiseun  officieux — a  function  which 
every  one,  whatever  were  his  previous  em- 
ployroeots  or  bis  previous  ignorance,  was 
allowed  to  exercise.  The  great  objects  of 
bis  veneration,  the  parliaments,  which,  with 
a  strBDge  misconception  of  hiitory,  he  de- 
scribsB  as  the  supporters  of  pure  monaichy, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bar.  New  tribunals 
were  erected  in  their  room,  with  infsrior 
powers  and  a  more  limited  jurisdiction. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  bar  refused  to 
pleaobefore  ihem  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
.new  judffes,  generally  selected  from  among 
£erce  political  partisans,  accounts  for  their 
refusal.  As  an  illastration  of  their  judicial 
conduct,  M.  Berryer  relates  the  history  of  a 
cause  tried  before  the  Tribunal  Het  Jdinimte, 
one  of  the  new  metropolitan  courts,  over 
which  M>  Le  Roy  Sermaise,  a  violent  demo- 
crat, presided.  The  parties  were  two  vil- 
lagers from  Montrentl ;  the  matter  in  dispi 
a  small  estate.  The  plaintiff*  rested  bis  cia 
on  a  deed  of  conveyance,  which  appeared  on 
inqteotioB  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
property;  the  defendant's  case  depended  on 
aninterrnpted  possession.  "  How  long," 
said  H.  Le  Roy  Sermaiae,  "  has  this  posses- 
sion lasted  V  "  Why,  citizen  president," 
replied  the  peasant,  "it  must  be  at  least 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  taking  in  my  great- 
grandfather, my  grandfather,  niv  father,  and 
myself."  "  Then,"  replied  the  judge,  "  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied ;  every  one  in  nis  turn 
yours  has  lasted  long  enough,  in  ell  con 
science;  now  let  your  poor  neighbor  have 
bis."*  It  mast  be  added  that  the  new  di- 
ftiuewa  oficitux,  untrained  in  the  conven- 
tion ahhostility  of  the  bar,  sometimes  resent- 
ed opposition  as  a  personal  injury ;  and  no 
oae  oould  tell,  in  such  times,  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  making  an  enemy  of  the 
most  insigmficant  or  the  most  worthless  in- 
dividual. On  one  occasion,  M.  Berryer  had 
the  misfortnne  of  being  opposed  to  Coffin- 
hal,  afterwards  the  sanguinary  vice.pre&i- 
dent  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  after  he  had  heard  that  Coffin- 
hal  had  threatened  to  punish  him,  he  shud- 
dered with  terror  whenever  the  threat  re- 
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imed  to  his  memory  ;  and  with  great  ret- 
SOD,  for  Goffinhal  might  have  said,  with  Cb- 
sar,  that  it  was  much  less  tronble  to  him  lo 
destroy  than  to  menace. 

But  these  were  preludes.  Monaicbictl 
government  was  destroyed  by  the  insnrrm- 
tionofthe  10th  August  1792;  republican 
government  by  that  of  the  2d  June,  1793.  | 
The  strange  sort  of  rule  arose,  which,  for  I 
want  of  a  more  definite  word,  has  beta 
called  the  '  Reign  of  Terror ;' — a  miitm  j 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  democrtey,  i 
oligarchy,  and  tyranny,  which  combined  all 
faults  of  all  the  worst  institutioBS. 
ers  strove  for  mastery  in  this 
chaos,  the  Convention,  and  the  Commnne 
municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  escb  of 
these  was  subdivided  into  hostile  factioa*. 
In  all  of  them  the  objects  of  the  leaders 
power  and  safety ;  end  in  aR  of  tbem 
>lnect  of  the  subordinate  member* 
latety.  AH  joined  in  the  endeavor  to 
effect  their  purposes  by  the  means  resorted 
what  has  been  called  the  atate  of  nt- 
ture; — by  the  destruction  or  inttmidstioa 
of  those  whose  power  or  whose  safety  tbey 
thought  inconsistent  with  their  own.  The 
ordinary  instruments  employed  by  each 
party  were  the  lot  des  susptaa,  the  revola- 
tionary  committees,  and  the  revolntionsry 
tribunal.  The  extraordinary  instruinent 
was  the  armed  population  of  Paris,  consist* 
ing  of  the  National  Guards,  famished  by 
the  forty-eight  sections  into  wkich  I^rit 
was  divided ;— a  force  generally  called,  is 
the  histories  of  the  times,  by  the  somewhat 
puzzling  name  of  *  the  Sections.'  The 
whole  body,  if  it  could  have  been  coUected, 
amounted  to  above  80,000  men,  some  pro- 
vided with  guns,  but  many  more  with 
pikes ;  tbeir  principal  arms  consistsd  of 
pieces  of  artillery  attached  to  caeb 
section.' 

The  forty -eight  revolutionary  eommitteei 
of  Paris  were  appointed  by  the  inbabtlaots 
of  the  forty-eight  sections,  voting  by  nai- 
versal  suffrage.  Their  duty,  for  which  they 
received  a  regular  pay,  was  to  inqoire  isto 
all  condact  which  might  affect  the  public 
safety,  to  give  certificates  of  civitme — Ihst 
is  to  say,  of  attachment  to  the  Bevolotion 
— and  to  order  the  arrest  of  all  so^eeted 
persona. 

The  loi  dt  mtpettt  declared  |f«ilty  of 
being  suspected,  and  therefore  subject  to 
arrest,  four  principal  classes  : — 1.  AUthosa 
who,  by  their  oonnections,  tbeir  eonvem- 
tioB,  their  writings,  or  their  conduct,  ap- 
peared to  be  opposed  to  li^wty.  2.  All 
those  who  could  not  prove  their  means  <^ 
living,  and  of  perfonning  tfafeir  civil  duties. 
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3.  All  those  who  hftd  been  refused  certifi- 
cates of  civime.  i.  All  persons  of  noble 
binh,  and  all  relatknis  of  emigrents,  unless 
they  conW  prow  their  ardent  devotion  to 
the  Revolution. 

The  rerolatioBRTy  tribunal  was  a  crimi- 
Bat  court  of  Equity ;  a  court  for  the  punith- 
ment  of  those  who  were  unpunishable  by 
hw.  It  is  B  strong,  proof  of  the  little  pro- 
mas  which  Prance  has  made  towards  real 
liberty,  that  M.  Berryer  approves  of  the 
principle  of  such  an  institution,  snd  recom- 
mends its  adoption  as  a  restraint  on  the 
presB.' 

It  consisted  of  a'  public  accuser,  judges 
■ndjnrymen,  td)  nominated  by  the  Conven- 
tion, reitrained  by  no  form  of  procedure 
or  rules  of  evidence,  and  authorized,  on  an 
application  from  the  Convention,  or  from 
one  of  its  two  coDimittees  of  t(lrttb  gini- 
Ttile  mi  salut  public,  to  judge  all  conspira- 
tors and  opposers  of  the  Revolution;  and 
all'lhose  whose  conduct  or  whose  expres- 
sion of  opinion  had  a  tendency  to  mislead 
the  people.  At  first  evidence  rtas  required, 
and  the  accused  were  allowed  defenders ; 
bot  as  the  trials  increased  in  number,  these 
forms  were  found  inconvenient ;  and,  after 
in,  they  were  mere  fbrms,  for  the  business 
of  the  tribunal  was  not  to  try  but  to  eoo- 
itmn.  They  were  therefore  abolished, 
Md  the  tribunal  was  required  to  decide 
vrithout  heariog  aHy  witnesses,  if  there 
were  grounds,  material  or  moral  (such 
were  the  words  of  the  decree),  for  believ- 
ing iheaceused  to  bean  enemy  to  the  people. 

Lists  were  kept  ready  of  persons  ac- 
cused, others  of  persons  condf-mned,  with 
the  names  left  in  blank.  Every  evening 
the  list  of  the  accused  was  prepared  by 
Fouqirier-Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  set- 
tled by  the  comiit  de  lalut  public  of  the 
Convention,  and  sent  round  to  the  prisons ; 
those  named  in  it  were  taken  to  the  Con- 
eiergerie';  the  next  morning  they  were  be- 
fore tbeit  judges,  and  before  the  evening 
they  had  sufTdred.  That  there  were  grounds, 
materral  or  moral,  for  conviction,  was  al- 
ways assumed  j  no  witnesses  were  examin- 
ed ;  and  the  trial,  if  it  could  be  called  one, 
Was  generally  merely  identifying  the  pris- 
eaer  with  one  of  the  names  on  the  list  of 
persons  acensedj  Even  this  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  When,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, priaeoera  were  brought  to  the  bar 
whose  names,  in  lb«  hurry  of  business,  had 
been  left  out  of  tbe  list,  the  only  resnh  was 
that  tbe  pnblio  accuser  immediately  sBppli- 
cd'the  omission;  and  thus,  in  three  min- 
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I,  a  man  might  be  indicted,  tried,  con- 
victed,  and  sentenced,  and  an  hour  after 
executed. 

As  the  Convention  possessed  the  power 

'  appointing  and  removing  the  members 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  se- 
lecting its  victims,  it  was,  while  its  or- 
ders were  obeyed,  despotic  in  Paris ;  an^ 
when  two  committees  of  the  ConveDtion, 
th^tot  saint  public  aj\i\tiiret6ginirale,coa\d 
icnd  before  the  tribunal — that  is  to  say, 
;ouId  «nd  to  death — any  member*  of  the 
Convention,  the  two  committees  became 
demOtic  in  the  Coavention. 

The  inflicting  death  teema,  like  many 
other  acts  whicli  are  at  first  painfal,  to  be- 
come a  passion.  No  other  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  condemnation  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  of  many  of  the  humblest 
and  obscurest  persons  among  the  petty  shop- 
keepers, and  even  workmen,  of  Paris.  No 
other  explanation  cao  be  given  of  some  of 
the  CBpriciouR  murders  related  by  M.  Ber* 
ryer.  We  give  one  or  two  examples: — In 
1787,  money  had  been  borrowed  in  Paris  on 
printed  debentures  for  £tOO  each,  signed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tbe  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  They  went  by 
the  name  of  aOiona  du  Prince  de  Gatles. 
The  transaction  was  an  nnfortonale  one ; 
the  debentures  were  refused  payment,  lost 
their  value,  and  disappeared.  Six  years  af- 
terwards, all  persons  concerned  ia  their 
itroduction  into  the  Parisian  market,  or  io 
their  circulation,  were  accused  as  contre- 
rivolttlionairts,  and  enemies  of  the  people. 
The  Due  de  St.  Aignan,  a  former  client  of 
M.  Berryer,  on  whom  a  money-lender  had 
forced  some  of  these  debentures,  and  who 
had  obliged  him  by  law  to  take  them  baekj 
among  the  accused.  So  was  his  duch- 
ess, a  young  woman  of  fashion,  whom  no 
one  could  suppose  to  have  been  acquainted 

th  her  hustmnd's  transactions.    So  were 

en  tbe  notaries  in  whose  bands  thev 
deposited,  and  ibeir  clerks:  and  even  ii. 
Cbaadot,  who  had  merely  given  a  notarial 
attestation  which  he  could  not  legally  re- 
fuse.   All  were  condemned,  and  all  were 

ecated. 

Another  notsrv,  H.  Martin,  a  friend,  like 
M.  Chaudot,  ofH.  Berryer,  met  at  his  door, 
on  his  return  from  a  moming^B  mtik,  a  gen- 
darme, who  required  his  immediate  attend- 
ance before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He 
found  there  three  persons  accused  of  hav- 
ing signed  a  pedigree  certificate,  i^ich  bad' 
been  deposited  in  his  office.  There  was 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  certifieata,  bnt 
it  was  said  that  some  illuse  might  be  mad* 
of  h.    Tbfl  j^blie  aecnsei  simply  asked 
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him  if  the  paper  had  been  placed  with  him ; 
and  on  hit  admitting  it,  reqtiired  the  tribu- 
nal to  convict  and  sentence  him  to  death, 
together  with  thon  pievioDalr  accused. 
The  tribunal  inataotly  complied,*  the  four 
priaoners  were  removed  from  the  bar  j  r 
ma  Tonnd  for  them  in  the  carHages  which 
^ne  setting  00"  for  the  fftiillatioe ;  and 
within  three  hours  M.  Martin  was  so 
nn-accnaed  man,  and  an  execnted  crimi- 
nal t 

During  the  '  Reign  of  Terror'  M.  Berryer 
gar*  op  the  public  exercise  of  his  profea- 
aion.  No  one  eonid  act  as  db^autw  offi- 
CMtuc  without  a  eertificate  of  ncitme  from 
the  rerolatioDary  committee  of  hia  aection. 
But  he  could  not  rely  upon  obtaining  one 
from  the  uneducated  and  riolent  persons — 
a  brothel -keeper,  a  knife-grinder,  a  porter, 
and  a  shoe-cleaner — who  were  paid  forty 
sous  a-day  to  administer  the  afiaira  of  the 
aeetion.  A  person  to  whom  anch  a  certili- 
•ate  had  been  refused,  became,  as  we  have 
leen,  by  express  enactment  auspecied,  and 
certain,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  to 
be  arrested  the  next  day  ;  and  equally  cer- 
tain  to  be  executed,  as  aooti  as  the  malice  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  caprice  of  the  public  ac- 
cuser, ahould  call  him  forth.  He  at  first 
proposed  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  act  solely  as  a  chamber  counsel ;  but 
he  was  soon  told  that  seclusion  would  inev- 
itably attract  suspicion,  and  that  he  must 
£nd  some  mode  of  life  which  would  not 
bear  the  interpretation  of  fear.  Fortunately 
ho  had  been  connael,  in  happier  timea,  for 
the  National  Treasury,  and  M.  Turpin,  the 
agent  (a  funeiionary  corresponding,  we 
believe,  to  our  secretary),  waa  his  intimate 
friend.  M.  Turpin,  indeed,  was  not  safe ; 
for,  though  intrasted  with  raattera  of  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  daily  tranaacting 
buHiness  with  the  beads  of  the  department, 
he  was  an  object  of  such  jealousy,  that  a 
gatdarme  watched  alt  his  proceedings,  and, 
in  fact,  never  quitted  him  by  day  or  night. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  certificate 
of  eivitme,  the  prcvioua  services  and  the 
reputation  of  M.  Beirrer,  and  the  friead- 
abip  of  M.  Turpin,  effected  bis  admission 
into  the  offices  of  the  Treasury  as  snb- 
Bgent— a  favor  great,  not  only  from  its  im- 
portanee  to  the  person  admitted,  but  from 
the  daneer  to  which  it  «zpoted  thera  who 
admitted  him. 

In  this  new  post,  his  days  were  passed  in 
the  office,  and  his  evenings  in  traueaciing 
the  legal  hnsiness  of  his  formet  clients ; 
and  again  he  fancied  himaelf  safe.  Some 
vexatioas,  indeed,  he  vras  exposed  to,  bat 
ther  were  almoM  IndicroH  aonoyoiieea.— 


He  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  bring  their 
table  into  the  street,  and  consume,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pasaers-by,  "  te  diner  pot- 
riotiqae."  Hia  wife  was  sometimea  forced 
to  attend  at  the  baker's  to  inspect  the  sole 
of  bread,  to  see  that  no  one  was  served  be- 
fore his  turn,  and  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  purchase  beyond  his  strict  wants.  At 
other  times  she  had  to  head  an  addresa 
from  the  women  of  the  aeetioa  to  the  Cea- 
vention,  deliver  a  patriotic  apeech,  and  re- 
ceive the  frateraaJ  embrace  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a 
sense  of  imminent  danger  by  an  accidental 

visit  to  the  Treasary  officea  of  a  M.  h , 

one  of  his  former  brethren  of  the  bar,  now 
become  a  member  of  the  Convention.  The 
visitor  loudly  expressed  bis  astoniriiment 
that  an  aristocrat,  and  a  counter-revolutioD- 
ist,  in  whose  hoose  conspirators  met  every 
evening,  should  fill  a  Government  employ- 
ment. Such  remarks  were  deadly.  They 
were  sure  to  he  whispered  about,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  by  some  wretch  anxious  to  pay 
court  to  the  deputy.  It  was  probable  that, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  Mr.  Berryer  would 
be  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  in  a  week  afterwards  in  the  Place  de  k 
Guillotine ;  and  there  was  no  knowing  how 
many  of  those  who  bad  favored  his  empl*^ 
ment  might  accompany  hita.  Fertntwtely 
he  had  two  friends  in  the  Convention, 
Charles  Laeroix  and  Botudon  de  I'Oisei 

both   colleaffuea  of  M.   L ,   and   both 

stanch  memhers  of  die  Montagne.  H«  ran 
to  the  cbambei.and  found  Bourdon  de  I'Oise 
entering  it,  clattering,  as  he  went,  the  huge 
sabre  which  he  had  carried  in  the  storm  of 
the  Bastile.  What  were  the  persaasions 
applied  by  his  two  frienda  to  their  colleague, 
M.  Berryer  does  not  tell  us,  but  tbey  were 
sufficient.  M.  L '  returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury, praised  loudly  the  palriotisas  of  U. 
Berryer,  informed  the  bearers  that  the 
nightly  visitors  were  inoSenaive  clients, 
and  ended  by  stating  that  his  remarks  had 
been  qnita  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  were 
meant  for  a  different  person. 

But  the  danger  bad  been  averted,  only  te 
reappear  in  a  form  less  direct,  but  more 
painlnl.  Among  M.  Berryer's  most  honor- 
ed clients  were  the  great  bankers  of  the 
Place  VendOme,  MM.  Magon  de  la  Balne 
and  Magon  de  la  Blinais,  MM.  Laurent  Le 
Conteulx,  and  Le  Contenlx  Cantelen,  and 
M.  Fourrat.  One  Heron,  a  merchant  of 
Marseilles,  had  become  bankrupt,  had  fied 
to  South  America,  and  returned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  with  some  bills 
of  the  Spanirii  gorenmeot  of  coaaiderabla 
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■oniBal  nine.  He  ofiered  them  to  the 
principal  benkiog-hoiisea,  but  could  not  ^t 
xhem  discoanted.  This  rankled  in  bia  mind, 
ud  u  aooB  Be  the  /ot  du  tvjpectt  gave 
anna  lo  ouligDity,  be  denounced  «ll  tho« 
who  bad  revised  him.  HM.  Laurent  Le 
Coetenix,  and  Le  Conteiilx  Cantelen,  were 
detained  for  eleven  months  in  the  Concier' 
^rie ;  saw  it  weekly  emptied  and  weekly 
wl«d,  but  eteaped  at  an  enormous  expente, 
by  bribing  the  clerks  to  place  the  papers  re- 
luing  to  them  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 
baodles  of  aecasatioBa.  M.  Pourrat  fell 
early  a  Victim  to  his  own  preeantions.  He 
became  a  member  d(  the  Jacobin  clnb. — 
Tbe  singalarity  of  a  banker  in  such  a  so- 
citty  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  arrest- 
ed DQ  the  benchea  of  the  club.  MM.  Ha- 
roD  de  U  Balne  and  Ifagon  de  la  Blinais, 
both  venerable  men  between 
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nnety,  were  confined  in  the  Maitim 
ti  de  BMomme  s  a  place  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing exhibited  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient 
aniteeratic  habits.  There  those  who  could 
afford  tbe  expense  of  such  a  prison,  spent 
tbe  last  weeks  of  their  lives  among  tbe 
esjoymenta  and  the  forms  to  which  they 
hid  been  accustomed.  The  roturitrt  and 
the  nobles,  and  among  the  nobles,  those  of 
ihe^word  and  those  of  the  robe,  kept  their 
distinct  circles.  There  were  ceremonious 
visits,  and  full-dress  evening  parties,  where 
the  younger  portion  of  this  short-lived  so- 
ciety amused  themselves  h;  rebeaTeing  the 
trial  and  the  execution.  Passports  sivoed 
by  Bobespierre,  Conthon,  Carnot,  and  Bar- 
»re,  tbe  four  principal  members  of  the  rul- 
ioff  committee  of  Public  Safety,  were  ex- 
hibited to  H.  Berryer  ;  and  he  was  desired 
to  offer  to  MH.  Magon,  for  300,000  franca, 
liberty,  and  an  escape  across  the  frontiers. 
They  replied,  that  to  fly  from  trial  would  be 
a  confession  o(  gsilt — that  their  perfect  in- 
Doeenee  was  a  seeurity — and  refused.  A 
week  after,  M.  Berryer  read  in  the  papers 
tbs  conviction  of  the  conspirators,  Magon 
de  la  Blinais,  Hagon  de  la  Balue,  tbe  wo- 
man St.  Pcme,  daughter,  the  woman  Cor- 
notier,  grand- daughter  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Siear  Coureur,  his  secretary.  Mixed  with 
his  regrets  were  his  fears.  He  was  known 
lo  have  been  their  counsel.  The  fierce 
Dnbarran,  a  member  of  the  formidable 
Cowtiti  de  SiintS  genirale,  had  already 
threatened  him  with  the  consequences  of 
defending  aristocrats  and  conspirators,  and 
he  knew  thai  among  their  papera  most  be 
foand  whole  bandlea  of  hia  lelteis.  He 
doci  not  appear  to  be  even  now  able  to  es- 
phia  his  eacape,  anless  by  imputing  it  to 
gntitnde  in  Fenjnier  TinviUe  for  in  early 


eervice  j  a  solution,  perhaps,  as  improbable 
as  the  imputation  of  any  monstrons  wicked- 
ness to  a  man  of  ordinary  virtue. 

These  dangers,  however,  were  at  length 
to  terminate.  The  ^Tty,  of  irtiich  Robes- 
pierre and  his  immediate  friends  formed  the 
nucleus,  had  risen  to  power  by  a  process  of 
constant  contraction.  Originallv,  it  com- 
prised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aeputics  oT 
the  Tiert  Etat,  for  who  was  there  that  re- 
fused the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  ?  First 
it  threw  off  and  destr^ed  the  aristocratic 
Royalists,  then  the  Girondists,  then  the 
H^bertists,  and  at  last  even  the  Dantoniets. 
At  every  change,  while  it  destroyed  a  rival, 
it  deprived  itself  of  a  lupporter.  At  first  it 
spoke  tbe  voice  of  n  nation,  afterwards  that 
of  an  assembly ;  then  that  of  a  party,  and 
at  length  that  of  a  committee.  But  tbe 
committees  of  isIu/^6/tc,  and  tfirefe^en^ 
rate,  were  omnipotent.  Fielding  has  re- 
marked, that  a  man  with  a  pistol  may  bold 
at  bay  a  multitude ;  for  though  he  can 
shoot  but  one  man,  everr  one  feels  that  the 
first  who  attacks  him  win  be  that  one.  No- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
more  striking  than  Thibaudeau's  picture  of 
the  submisHion  of  the  fierce  and  violent 
Convention  before  the  governing  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety : — '  The  object  of  every 
member,  from  the  instant  that  he  entered 
the  house,  was  to  prevent  his  behavior  there 
from  being  a  crime.  Every  movement, 
every  look,  every  murmur,  every  smile, 
was  calculated.  Those  who  ventured  to 
have  a  place  crowded  to  the  MotUagne  (the 
high  benches  of  the  left),  a«  the  repablicait 
seats;  or  took  refuge  in  the  centre  (an- 
swering to  our  benches  near  the  bar),  as 
the  seats  which  manifested  no  party  feel- 
ing. Others  wandered  from  bench  to  bench, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  opposed  to  no  party  and  to  no  opinion; 
but  the  more  prudent  never  ventured  to  ail. 
They  alood  in  groups  at  the  bar,  and  alnnk 
away  whenever  a  vote  was  prolnble.  Tbe 
sittings,  once  so  long  and  so  violent,  were 
cold  and  short.  Trifling  details  were  dis- 
cussed until  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
appeared.  The  Committee,  headed  by  their 
rapporteur  (the  member  charged  to  an- 
nounce their  decisions),  entered  with  the 
air  of  masters.  In  their  progress  to  the 
tribune  they  were  preceded  and  followed  by 
those  who  were  striving  to  propitiate  them 
by  apparent  devotion.  There  was  deep 
silence  nntil  the  rapporteur  spoke:  every 
one  souebt  to  read  in  his  countenance 
whether  ne  was  to  announce  a  victory  or  a 
proscription.  His  proposals,  whatever  they 
were,  were  eervilely  adopted,  generally  is 
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■Uence ;  bat  if  a  word  were  Bpoken,  it  traa 
jneielv  «n  eflho.'* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  wheO)  on  the 
24th  Prairiai  (I2th  June,  1794),  Bourdon 
ile  I'Oise  requested  a  visit  froin  M.  Berryer. 
He  went,  little  eipecting  the  frightful  con- 
fidence that  was  to  be  lepoaed  in  him. 
*  Robespierre,'  said  Bourdon,  '  has  become 
my  enemy.  He  intends  to  mnrder  me  by 
the  guillotine.  I  have  resolved  to  be  be- 
forehand, and  to  destroy  him  with  ray  own 
hand.'  As  proofs  of  his  courage  and  leso- 
lution,  he  displayed  the  dress  which  he  had 
worn  at  the  storm  of  the  Bastile,  still  cov- 
ered with  the  Mood  of  its  defenders ;  the 
plumes  which  had  ornamented  his  cap  in 
the  Vendian  war,  torn  by  balls  in  every 
feather  j  and  the  bags  sword  with  which 
he  had  pierced  many  an  enemy,  and  which 
was  now  to  be  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
Bobespierre.  M.  Berryer  listened  in  ter- 
ror ;  bat  still  more  dangerous  matter  was 
to  come.  Bourdon  added,  that  he  bad  se- 
lected him  as  depositary  not  only  of  his 
secrets  hut  of  his  last  wishes  and  of  his 
fortune,  and  placed  in  his  bands  a  parcel 
containing  his  will,  his  title-deeds,  and  ia- 
■truotions  to  be  followed  in  the  very  prob- 
able event  of  Bourdon's  fall  before  he  had 
•n  opportunity  to  execute  his  attempt,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt. 

For  forty-fivef  anxious  days,  and  almost 
sleepless  nights,  M.  Berryei  retained  this 
terrible  deposit.  He  was  now  for  the  £rat 
time  an  actual  conspirator.  His  connection 
with  the  chief  conspirator  was  notorioui 
His  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  Bourdon' 
immediate  success  in  destroying  by  bis 
own  band,  both  Robespierre  and  the  oligar- 
chy of  which  be  was  the  president.  Assas- 
sination is  a  desperate  resource.  The  at- 
tempt itself  rarely  succeeds,  and  where  it 
does  succeed  rarely  produces  the  intended 
result. 

Happily  for  M.  Berryer  events  took  a  dif- 
-ferent  turn.     We  hare  said  that  ihi 
mitteea  were  omnipotent ;  but  their 
depended  more  obviously  and  immediately 
than  that  of  governments  in  general,  on 
opinion.     They  had  not,  like  the  tyrannies 
that'sncceeded  them,  an  armed  force  trained' 
to  unreflecting  obedience.    While  the  Con- 
vention bent  before  them,  they  seemed  to 
be  irresistible ;   but  the  Convention 
obedient,  not  from  afiection  or  confidence, 

*  Mfwoirii  nir  la  CtmvtiUioik  it  U  DirteUiirt, 
Paris,  1837.     Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

t  M.  BeniM  uy*  sUleen  days  ;  bul  ihi 
Iween  tbs  S4th  Prairiai  and  the  Sib  T^ermider, 
that  ii,  from  the  ISth  of  Jnne  to  the  3Tih  of  July. 
wag  rorly-fiTe  daji.    Perhapi  the  errot  ma/  lie  ii 
the  dsteof  the 


for  the  oommittees  were  objeoti  ofdistnst 
and  hatred,  but  because  they  were  suppose! 
to  have  the  support  of  the  National  Guards : 
how  far  that  supposition  was  true,  was  a 
doubt  not  to  be  solved  without  extrens 
peril,  for  the  fact  could  be  aacertained  only 
by  resistance,  and  if  they  really  bad  dtal 
ippoTt,  those  who  resisted  must  perish, 
issensions  among  themselves  («roed  tbe 
decision  of  this  tremendous  question.  Bo| 
bespierre  threw  all  his  colleaguee  ia  the 
committees  into  shade.  He  formed,  with 
his  devoted  adherents  St.  Just  and  Couthon, 
what  began  to  be  called  tbe  uiumvirate :  a 
sort  of  committee  of  the  committees,  which 
controlled  all  their  operations.  It  was 
'  er,  however,  a  diotatorship  than  •  U't- 
umytrate  ;  for  St.  Just  from  fanaticism,  aad 
Uouthon  from  servility,  were  mere  instrn- 
ments. 

Robespierre  did  not  owe  his  predomio- 
ice  to  his  talents ;  for  his  talents,  though 
it  is  absurd  to  deny  him  great  talents  both 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker,  were  infarioi 
those  of  several  of  his  rivals,  and  even  of 
I  dependents ;  nor  to  bia  courage,  for 
there  he  was  positively  deficient.  Sut  h* 
bad  insatiable  ambition,  and  insatiable  va- 
nity, and  no  passion  that  interfered  with 
them.  He  had  ao  love  of  money,  of  Often- 
tation,  of  pleasure,  or  of  ease.  He  had  na 
friendship,  no  pity,  no  truth,  no  shame,  and 
no  remorse :  he  appeared,  therefore,  ts 
have  an  inflexible  wul.  The  weakest  part 
of  his  character  was  the  combiaation  of 
ambition  with  vanity  ;  but  daring  the  earlier 
part  of  hia  career  these  pasaions  acted  well  I 
together.  His  desire  of  immediate  uplaess 
led  bim  to  flatter  the  self-love  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  by  an  adulation  of  which  no  man  with 
self-respect  could  have  been  guilty  ;  to  en- 
courage  all  their  most  mischievous  preju- 
dices, and  to  stimulate  all  their  worK 
passions.  In  any  ordinary  state  of  society 
such  conduct  would  have  been  fatal  to  bit 
prospects  as  a  statesman  ;  but  in  a  rerola- 
tion  it  gave  bim  unbounded  popularity,  aad 
popularity  was  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  love  of  power  impelled  him  to  destroy 
those  whose  influence  interfered  with  hji 
own,  and  thus  pleased  at  the  aame  time  hi* 
vanity  by  leaving  him  the  only  prominent 
figure. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  the  grati- 
fication of  both  these  paBsLons  at  once  be- 
came impossible.  He  tnight,  perhaps,  have 
retained  predominant  power  if  he  had  bees 
satisEed  with  the  reality,  and  allowed  hii 
colleagues  to  appear  to  lbs  world  as  his 
equals;  bat  this  was  repugnant  to  his  vaoiiy. 
He  might  have  remained  the  general  olgect 


of  RdmintioQ  if -he  had  allowed  them  to  be 
nally  his  aBsociateB  in  powei ;  bat  this  in- 
terfered with  bis  iunbition.  He  wished  to 
absorb  all  power  and  all  reputation  ;  to  be 
the  dictator  of  a  republic  of  wbich  his  will 
was  to  be  the  law  j  and  to  be  the  high  priest 
of  a  relieion  which  his  recognition  had  ea- 
lablubeo.  To  do  this  it  waa  necesaary  to 
destroy  his  preaeat  asBocietei ;  and  as  their 
remoral  wonhl  have  revived  the  more  mo- 
derate revolutionary  party,  of  which  Dan- 
tOQ  bad  been 'the  head,  it  vras  also  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  remnant  of  Daatooisls. 
These  objects  could  be  eflected,  however, 
only  by  the  aid  either  of  the  Conveation,  or 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  aad  the  National 
Guards.  If  he  could  obtain  from  the  Con- 
TCDtioa  a  deeiee  for  their  arrest  and  accu- 
sation, he  would  have  succeeded ;  the  re- 
nwioder  of  the  ConveDtion,  deprived  of  all 
its  influential  members,  would  nave  been  at 
bis  feet.  The  Commune  was  already  de- 
voted to  him,  so  was  Henriot,  the  com- 
mander  of  the  National  Guards;  and  he 
relied  oq  the  obedience  of  these  citizen 
troops  to  orders  in  which  all  tbe  authorities 
should  concur.  But  if  the  Convention  took 
part  with  the  committees,,  he  still  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  the  A>mmune  and  of  Hen- 
riol^to  dispose  of  the  National  Guards,  and 
put  an  end,  by  terror  or  by  force,  to  all  re- 
sistance. It  may  appear  that  it  would  have 
been  simpler  to  begin  by  force  ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  cspected  submission  from  the 
Convention ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  until 
ibe  Convention  had  refused  his  denaends, 
there  was  no  pretext  for  rising  against  it, 
■ad  some  pretext  was  required  even  in 
these  times,  and  even  for  an  insurrection. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the 
8th  TAemidor,  An.  2  (26lh  July,  1794), 
Kobespierre  commenced  his  attack.  After 
a  long  description  of  the  general  mat-ad- 
tninistration  of  the  country,  he  inferred 
*  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
republic  and  the  patriots  j  that  the  members 
of  the  two  committees  were  among  the 
conspirators;  and  that  it  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  panish  the  traitors,  to  crush  all 
factions  nnder  the  weight  of  the  national 
authority,  and  to  raise  from  the  rtiina  the 
supremacy  of  justice  and  Treedom.' 

This  speech  was  received,  as  no  speech 
of  Robespierre's  had  ever  before  been  re- 
ceived in  that  assembly,  with  dead  silence 
The  usual  motion,  however,  for  its  being 
printed  and  distributed,  was  made  and  car- 
tied,  and  the  Convention  seemed  to  remain 
in  obedience.  But  the  extremity  of  the 
peril  now  gave  courage  to  the  members  of 
the  two  committees.    Those  who   spoke 
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first  ventured  only  to  defend  themselves ; 
those  wbo  followed  dared  to  recrimiuate. 
Robespierre,  unaccustomed  to  opposition, 
began  to  explain  aod  retract :  the  DantonistB 
joined  his  opponents,  and  the  sitting  ter- 
minated by  rescinding  the  resolution  for 
printing  his  speech. 
The  first  attack,  therefore,  had  been  repnls- 
ed.  The  evening  and  the  night  were  spent 
by  each  party  in  preparation.  It  was  resolv- 
the  part  of  Robespierre  that  the  Com- 
shoDJd  meet  the  next  morning;  that 
in  the  Convention  a  definite  motion,  de- 
nouncing the  crimes  and  requiring  the  or- 
reat  of  tl.ose  whom  it  was  intended  to  sac- 
rifice, should  be  made  by  St.  Just,  and  en- 
forced by  Kobespierre  ;  and  that  if  the  Con- 
vention refused,  the  Commune  should  de- 
clare that  the  people  had  resomed  the  direct 
exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  should  assemble 
the  National  Guards,  and  march  to  deliver 
the  Convention  from  the  criminals  who  were 
misleading  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  committees  and  the  Dantonists, 
united  Into  one  party  by  their  common  dan- 
ger, were  employed  in  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain (be  co-operation  of  the  other  parties  >n 
the  Convention.  Such  was  the  detestation 
which  they  themselves  had  inspired,  and 
such  the  fear  of  Robespierre,  that  it  was  only 
after  many  repulses  that  they  began  to  make 
any  progress.  Succeed,  however,  they  did, 
and  the  next  day,  the  celebrated  9th  TAer- 
midor,  when  Robespierre  entered  the  assem- 
bly, he  probably  had  not  ten  adherents  left 
in  a  body  of  which  two  days  before  he  had 
been  the  dictator. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
scene  of  the  9th  Thermidor, — a  scene  pro- 
bably uneqnnlled  in  any  deliberative  assem- 
bly ;  when  St.  Just  was  interrupted  after  bis 
first  sentence,  and  Robespierre  had  to  listen 
hour  after  hont  to  the  I ong.com pressed  ha- 
tred of  bis  revolted  subjects — bis  cries  and 
screams  for  the  right  of  reply,  drowned  by 
the  imprecations  of  his  accusers,  and  tfa« 
bell  of  the  president ;  until  at  length,  as  hs 
lay  on  the  bench,  gasping  with  fatigue,  rage, 
and  terror,  he  was  ordered  into  arrest,  to- 
gether with  his  adherents,  St.  Just,  Couihon, 
Le  Bas,  and  Robespierre  the  younger,  and 
seized  by  the  attendants  of  the  house. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  House 
adjourned  to  seven,  exhausted  by  the  strug- 
gle, and  scarcely  venturing  to  believe  the 
result.  The  Commune  in  the  mean  tim« 
had  assembled,  but  had  not  acted.  It  had 
adjourned  before  the  arrest  of  Robespierre 
was  known.  Indeed,  considering  the  strange- 
ness and  the  magnitude  of  that  event,  the 
news  appears  to  have  circulated  very  slowly. 
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Tbibaudean  lelU  ui  tbat,  when  the  Conren- 
tion  met  ia  the  eveaing,  the  greater  pait  of 
the  members  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
events  of  the  morning.  It  is  probable  that 
the  morning  attendance  bad  been  compara- 
tively thin,  and  consisted  chiedy  of  those 
-who  the  night  before  had  concerted  their 
proceedings. 

The  Commune  bad  adjonrned  only  till  six. 
When  they  re-assenibled,  and  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  Robeipierre  and  his  compsnions, 
they  declared  that  the  People,  and  the  Com- 
mune, as  the  organ  of  the  People,  had  resum- 
ed its  sovereignty  ;  ordered  the  tocsin  to 
ring  in  every  section  )  despatched  messen- 
gers on  all  sides  to  call  out  the  National 
Guards,  and  in  short  set  in  motion  the  in- 
surrectional machinery  which  had  never 
failed  durinir  the  previous  course  of  the  Re- 
volution. They  soon  collected  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  rescue  the  prisoners  from  their 
confinement  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms, 
and  to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commune,  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
By  this  time  it  was  nearly  eight.  .  The  Con- 
vention reassembled,  but  it  was  only  to  com- 
municate their  alarms.  '  A  few,'  says  Thi- 
baudeau,  *had  gained  courage  by  their  suc- 
cess in  the  morning  ;  others  awaited  the  re- 
sult in  silence  ;  the  greater  part  were  una- 
ble to  comprehend  what  was  going  on.  As 
it  became  dark  the  horror  of  our  situation 
increased.  We  heard  the  noise  of  the  drums 
and  of  the  tocsin.  A  few  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  consider  the 
courae  to  be  adopted,  the  others  listened  in 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  reports  brought 
back  by  those  who  had  ventured  to  ascer- 
tfttn  the  state  of  things  without.  At  length, 
about  midniebt,  the  crisis  appeared  to  ap- 
proach. CoTlot  d'Herbois,  the  President, 
said  in  his  sepulchral  voice,  "  Bepresenta- 
ttves,  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  die  at  onr 
posts;  I  am  informed  (bat  Henriot's  forces 
surround  us."  Instantly  all  the  spectators 
fled  from  the  galleries,  the  members  who 
had  been  standmg  together  in  groups,  took 
their  usual  seats,  ana  prepared  to  die  with 
decency.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  our  last  moment  was  come." 
It  was  true  that  Henriot  had  led  his  men  to 
the  attack.  His  cannon  even  were  pointed 
at  their  doors,  But  when  he  gave  the  word 
to  fire,  his  artillerymen  hesitated,  and  at 
Jast  refused.  Heoriot,  finding  that  his  troops 
could  not  be  depended  on,  thought  it  prudent 
to  march  them  back  to  the  H6iel  de  Ville. 
It  was  thus  that,  on  the  caprice  or  the  ir- 
resolution of  h^  a  dozen  meo,  the  fate  of 

*  Aft'nutru,  Vol.  L  p.  63. 
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.__  Convention,  and  perhaps  the  fntnie  hi» 
tory  of  France,  ana  even  of  Enrope,  de- 
lended.  For  if  the  cannon  bad  fired,  ind 
lenriot's  forces,  many  of  them  the  ssme 
men  who  three  years  before  had  stormed 
the  Tuileries  and  destroyed  the  defendcn, 
had  rushed  into  the  hall  where  the  members 
were  sitting,  merely  awaiting  thsir  fate  with- 
out any  plan  of  resistance,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly 
would  have  been  massacred  on  their  seats; 
and  certain  that  all  who  escaped  would  bsvs 
been  treated  as  they  themselves  treated 
their  adversaries  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
condeoDDed  and  executed  without  a  trial. 
Robespierre  would  have  been  absolute  mss- 
ter  of  Paris.  Whether  he  would  or  woald 
not  have  been  able  to  summon  another  rep- 
resentative assembly,  or  without  one  to  re- 
tain the  provinces  and  (be  armies  in  subjee- 
lioD  to  Paris,  is  more  .questionable.  Bat, 
on  any  supposition,  the  whole  subs^qaeat 
coarse  of  events  would  have  been  diflereni; 
there  would  have  been  difierent  scenes  and 
difierent  actors.  Pichegru  might  have  imi- 
tated Monk,  and  royalty  have  ^en  restored 
by  a  native  army  in  1794,  instead  of  a  im- 
eign  one  in  1814;  or  Nantes,  and  Lyons, 
id  Bourdeauz,  and  Toulon,  and  La  Vendue, 

fbt  have  successfully  risen  agninst  Paris, 
France  have  split  into  hostile  commu- 
nities. Reform  would  have  been  delayed  in 
Germany,  and  accelerated  in  Great  firitaia 
and  Ireland.  The  half  minnte  dnring  which 
it  was  undecided  whether  the  artillery  would 
fire  or  not,  is  the  moat  important  balf  min- 
ute in  history. 

The  retreat  of  Henriot  seems  to  bars 
given  to  the  Convention  the  coufrnge  neces- 
sary to  active  resistance.  They  declsred 
Henriot,  Robespierre,  and  his  associates, 
and  the  whole  Commune  of  Paris,  Aors  dt 
la  lot ;  invested  Barras  with  tbc  command 
of  the  National  Guards,  aitd  appointed 
members  to  act  under  him  ;  deapatcbed 
others  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  difierent 
sections,  to  announce  these  decrees  and 
summon  the  National  Guards,  and  resolved 
as  soon  as  a  sutBcient  body  could  be  col- 
lected, to  march  and  attack  tbe  CommnDS 
at  the  Hftiel  de  Ville.  The  events  of  ihii 
aight  have  been  told  in  so  many  difleient 
waya,  that  some  future  Strauss  may  treat 
the  whole  as  a  legend.  Tbe  foDowing  is 
M.  Berry«r'B  narrative : — 

"  The  corps  de  garde  of  my  section,  La  B*- 
union,  was  at  the  Mate!  d'Asni^res,  and  I  deter. 
mined  not  to  return  home  during  the  nigkt 
There  was  great  indodelon  among  us,  nniilllw 
exhortations  of  the  meeaengers  trom  the  Coaven- 
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tioB,  msrked  by  their  draas,  and  raised,  frem 
tbeir  being  on  honeback,  above  the  audience, 
decided  the  wavering  ta  side  with  the  l^onvea- 
tioD.  We  resolved  to  maich  iminediately  to  the 
defence  of  the  AeBembly.  I  was  armed  ae  usual 
wiih  my'  pike,  which  was  the 
s  very  tew  had  mueketa.  When  we  reached  the 
Place  of  the  Carroiiael,  which  at  that  time  joined 
the  Tuiteries,  receiving  no  orderv,  we  Bat  down 
en  the  ptu^eraent.  Between  midnight  and  one 
in  the  morning  t«e  were  ordered  to  torm  column, 
ud  march  on  ihe  H6tel  de  Ville,  then  occupiect 
by  Robespierre  and  his  afsociates.  On  our  ]c{\ 
was  the  section  Marat,  coRBialing,  like  ourselves, 
ef  about  two  hundred  men,  about  ns  welt  armed 
u  we  were.  Three  guna  with  lighted  matches 
iveecdBd  oa.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
Oraioire  in  the  Hne  St.  Honore,  our  artillery, 
Tery  ill  commanded,  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
column.  I  now  discovered  bv  the  cries  of  Bour- 
don de  I'Oise,  as  he  was  rectifying  this  blunder, 
that  we  were  under  his  command.  When  we 
reached  the  open  apace  before  the  HOtel  de  Ville, 
we  foand  there  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the 
troopB  oC  several  other  sections,  apparently  di- 
rected like  ourselves  against  the  Commune.*  Our 
officers  bad  ranged  us  in  front  of  the  HOtel  de 
Tille,  with  our  cannon  behind,  so  that  we  should 
have  been  the  first  objects  of  a  diBcharge.  Whili 
Bourdon  de  t'Oise  was  setting  this  right,  he  no 
tided  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  dis^y  of 

"Snd< 

the  great  ball  of  the  HOtel  de  Ville  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  saw  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  with 
some  determined  followers,  rush  up  the  large 
open  staircase.  He  held  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  a 
drawn  sabre  between  his  teeth,  and  with  bis  fiery 
^es  Bid  buminff  cheeks,  looked  more  like  a  fary 
man  a  human  oein^.  In  a  minute  or  two  we 
heard  shots  in  the  interior.  Robespierre  the 
younger  jumped  out  of  one  window,  Henriot 
was  thrown  out  of  another,  Robespierre  was 
wounded,  and  Le  Ban  killed  in  the  struggle. 
Couthon,  pretending  to  be  dead,  was  laid  at  full 
length  on  the  coping  of  the  Q,nai  Pe Metier,  until 
a  prick  from  a  bayonet  nmde  him  wince,  and  he 
wu  removed  in  custody ;  RobeajHerre  was  car- 
ried by  me  on  a  litter  to  endure  the  nlmosl  bit- 
lemesa  of  death. 

"  The  next  morning  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  be- 
lieve my  recollections  of  the  night,  that,  notwith- 
standing my  horror  of  executions,  I  went  to  the 
Terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  which  overlooks  the 
Ilace  de  la  Revolution,  to  watch  the  carls  filled 
with  the  conquered  party  enter  the  enclosure  of 
the  guilb  tine.  The  Ion  ^-continued  shouts  and 
applause  which  soon  followed,  lef\  me  no  doubt 
that  the  head  of  Robespierre  had  really  fallen. 

'The  next  day,  however,  perished  some  whom 
I  eoold  not  bnt  pity.    These  were  the  aeventy- 

•  On  comparing  M.  Berryi 
those  of  other  wir 
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I  inclined  (o  bo- 
's that  the  grntgi  part  of  Ihme  troops  coniisted 


of  tbe  National  Oanrds, 


ireal  of  Rentiol,  the  decrea  whicli  outlawed  the 
Commane,  aud  tbe  srgiimeiits  of  ih*  member*  who 
bad  been  seqi  oat,  had  nitMequenily  induced  to 
•opport  the  CoDvenuoB. 


two  membere  of  the  Commane  of  Paris,  who  had 
been  all  seized  in  their  hall  of  assembly,  kept  is 
custody  for  thirtv-six  hour^  and  then,  without 
any  trial  beyond  a  mere  identification,  thrown 
Into  seven  or  eight carhi,  carried  to  the  Placode 
la  Revolution,  and  executed.  The  greater  part 
of  them  had  committed  no  error  except  that  of 
taking  o£c«  in  such  times  as  these.  This  pun- 
ishment en  nwiMe  of  a  whole  body,  though  it 
may  comprehend  a  minority  who  have  protested 
against  the  acts  ol  the  majority,  is  the  tie  plut 
tdtra  of  jjolitical  iniquity.  As  1  saw  them  pass 
by  to  their  dreadful  fate,  1  congratulated  myself 
again  and  again  on  my  resolntioa  to  refuse  pub- 
lic employment. 

"ilaroD,  tbe  murderer  of  the  Magmi^  was  ar- 
rested under  a  rewiluiion  of  the  Convention,  sad 
immediately  executed.  My  formidable  enemy  Cof^ 
finlial,  who  had  contrived  to  add  to  the  ferocity  even 
of  juilgmsnts  such  as  bis,  by  the  jests  with  which 
he  embittered  them,  was  destroyed  by  tbe  ingrati. 
lude  of  a  wretch  like  himself.  He  bad  escaped 
from  tbe  HAtel  de  Vitle  in  tbs  coafusion  of  the 
nigbt  of  tbe  eth  Thermidor^  flt-d  to  the  river  aidei 
and  lay  hid  fut  two  days  at  the  bottom  of  a  barge. 
At  length  ho  was  forced  by  bunget  from  his  retreat, 
and  reached  the  house  of  s  petty  shopkeeper,  who 
owed  to  him  his  marriage  end  his  esttbllslimeDt  In 
business.  It  was  late,  and  he  fuond  tbe  husband 
and  wife  in  the  back  room.  While  tbe  wife  was 
providing  hirawith  food,  tbe  husband  went  Ibrwaid 
undeithepreieoceof  closing  bis  shop;  but  in  hot 
it  was  to  denounce  his  benefactor  and  cill  in  tbe 
police.  Coffiobal  resisted,  wis  lied  and  thrown 
into  a  cart,  and  carried  to  instsTit  execution, shout. 
log  and  screaming  in  impotent  rage."* 

Experience  bad  proved  the  mischiefs  and 
tbe  dangers,  both  to  rulers  and  to  subjects, 
of  what  had  been  called  revolutionary  go- 
vernment ;  that  is  to  say,  government  by  a 
single  assembly  representing  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  people,  and  exercising  or  dele- 
gating to  its  own  instruments  all  legislative 
and  executive  powers.  The  surviving  lead- 
ers, therefore,  in  the  Convention,  a  small 
minority  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  it 
once  contained,  employed  themselves  in 
preparing,  for  the  third  time,  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  of  1791  bad  failed,  partly 
from  its  intrinsic  defects,  partly  from  the 
disinclination  of  the  separate  authorities  to 
knowledge  tbe  rights  which  theconstitu' 
tion  gave  to  others,  or  tbe  restraints  which 
iposed  on  themselveti;  and  partly  from 
'lolent  and  unjust  aggressions  of  foreign 
powers.  That  of  1793  had  been  prepared 
in  a  week,  accepted  by  the  people  in  three 
days,  and  immediately  suspended.  It 
scarcely  diflered,  in  fact,  from  the  existing 
revoluiionary  government,  except  by  sub- 
jecting  to  annual  re-election  the  single  as- 
sembly which  was  to  govern  aa  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  nation.  The  wisdom  of 
the  constitution  of  1795  has  been  highly 
#  Vol, i. p. 931, 387.  -OO^ie 
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Erftised.  We  have  been  told  that  it  would 
are  endured,  and  endured  beneficially,  if 
any  goTemment  not monarcbical  could  Bave 
supported  itself  in  France.  It  was  prepared 
at  teiHure,  and  by  men  of  talents,  knowledge 
and  integrity ;  and,  as  it  was'  the  result  of 
six  years'  experience  in  revolution,  it  pro- 
vided against  the  most  obvious  of  the  dis- 
orders under  which  the  previous  govern- 
ments  had  fallen.  It  provided  against  the 
dangers  of  universal  suffrage  by  establishing 
indirect  election ;  and  by  requiring  from 
the  first  body  of  electors,  the  members  of 
what  were  called  the  primary  assemblies,  s 

Sualification  depending  on  taxation;  and 
rom  the  second  hody,  the  members  of  the 
electoral  assemblies,  a  qualification  depend- 
ing on  properly.  Tt  guarded  against  rasb 
legislation,  by  dividing  the  legislative  body 
into  two  chambers ;  on«  intinited  with  the 
preparation  of  laws,  the  other  with  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  It  created  a  sepa- 
rate executive,  consisting  of  a  Directory  of 
five  persons  appointed  hy  the  Chambers, 
and  endeavored  lo  prevent  the  union  of 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  by  pro- 
hibitinK  any  member  of  either  chamber 
from  filling  any  other  office  whatever.  It 
guarded  against  permanence  in  office,  by 
enacting  that  no  one  should  be  an  elector  of 
the  higher  order,  that  is  to  say,  a  member 
of  an  electoral  assembly,  for  two  successive 
years,  or  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
for  more  than  biz  successive  years,  or  a 
director  for  more  than  five  years.  One  di- 
rector and  a  third  of  the  leeislature  were 
to  retire  annually ;  the  first  oy  lot,  the  se- 
cond according  to  seniority  of  election. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  such  a  constitution  could 
have  been  permanent.  Its  fundamental 
principles  were  change  and  collision. 
Tfeither  the  electoral,  the  legislative,  not 
the  executive  body  were  to  remain  unal- 
tered for  more  than  one  year.  It  made 
experience  in  public  affairs  a  positive  dis- 
qualification. A  member  of  the  legislature 
was  not  re-eligible  till  after  two  years'  in- 
terval, nor  a  member  of  the  Directory  till 
after  five.  The  members  of  the  legislature, 
incapable  of  any  other  functions,  were  ne- 
cessarily in  opposition  to  the  Directory. 
The  five  directors,  with  no  head,  and  no 
common  interest,  whom  accident  had  made 
colleagues,  and  accident  was  to  separate, 
necessarily  split  into  factions.  Alt  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  were  sacrificed 
to  republican  jealousy  of  those  to  whom 
power  was  to  be  intrusted. 

The  fitness  of  this  new  government 
withstand  assaults  from  without,  cannot  be 


a  to  have  been  tried.  Before  it  had  luiel 
two  years  it  nas  destroyed  from  widiin; 
and  with  it  was  destoyed,  for  many  years, 
-"  hope  of  const ittitional,  or  even  legal, 
government  in  France.  From  the  unhappy 
morning  of  the  18th  Fruciidor,  An.  5  (Sept. 
4,  1797),  when  a  portion  of  the  Directory 
td  a  miUtary  force  to  overpower  tbeii 
colleagues  and  the  two  represeatatire 
bodies  of  France,  the  army  had  become  the 
s  of  the  state.  Such  a  precedent  ones 
set  was  not  to  be  recalled.  For  many  sul> 
sequent  years  the  drum  was  substituted  fot 
the  tocsin,  the  voice  of  the  general  for  that 
of  the  demagogue,  and  a  military  cominifr 
for  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  From  diat 
I  the  history  of  France  loses  its  interest. 
From  the  history  of  a  nation  itbecomesthe 
history  of  an  armv ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  biography  of  the  individual  whose  g«- 
niuB  enabled  him  to  seize  that  coarse  bat 
irresistible  instrument.     The  picturesqoe 

id  exciting  acts  of  the  vast  drama  were 
ended  ;  the  great  actors,  whose  audacity  of 
thought,  language,  and  conduct,  bid 
crowded  into  six  years,  changes  that  seemed 
to  require  centuries,  had  perished,  were 
exiled,  or  were  silenced.  The  work  of  d^ 
struction  ended  with  the  Convftntion:  that 
of  reconstruction  began  with  the  Consulsle. 
The  Directory  was  an  interval  of  fraud  and 
force  applied  to  personal  purposes — combi- 
ning the  insecurity  of  a  revolution  witbont 
it*  enthusiasm,  and  the  oppreasion  ef  > 
tyranny  without  its  vigor. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  aomethisc 
resembling  regular  government,  restored 
U.  Berryer  to  the  public  exercise  of  bis 
profession.  One  of  his  first  appearaocei 
was  in  defence  of  a  member  of  the  rer- 
olutionary  committee  who  had  been  one  of 
the  petty  depots  of  his  section.  TheiraeU 
of  oppression  were  psssed  over  as  inciden- 
tal to  their  office,  but  it  was  thought  ttfe 
to  attack  their  miserable  peculations-— 
Among  these  was  the  robbery  of  a  chapel: 
the  knife-grinder  had  appropriated  the 
cloth,  the  president  had  turned  the  velrrt 
of  the  high  altar  into  a  pair  of  breeches, 
the  shoe-cleaner  had  taken  the  silk,  tbe 
porter  the  silver  fringes,  and  the  filUi 
member  the  linen.  The  shoe-cleaner  had 
been  M.  Berryei's  patron,  had  obtained  ■ 
passport  for  him  at  a  critical  time,  and  hsd 
given  countenance  and  protection  to  some 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sectioot 
who  had  the  merit  of  being  the  customers 
of  his  stall.  These  services  were  urged  by  : 
M.  Berryer,  and  accepted  by  the  judges  u 
an  excuse  for  the  sacrilege. 

More  serious  questioBs  aoOB  BTOae.    Ib*   i 
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cODOtTy  is  which  the  Uw  had  been  power- 
leM  for  near))'  two  yeare — in  which  proper- 
t]t  bad  beea  a  grotnid  for  protcription,  and 
tnrf  itrata^em  had  bef  n  used  to  conceal 
il— in  which  the  legal  currency  had  been  in 
I  course  of  daily  depreciation,  while  death 
wu  the  puaithment  of  those  who  Tenturcd 
10  refuse  it,  or  even  to  take  it  at  less  than 
ill  Dominal  value — where  even  the  con- 
nectien  and  mutual  rights  of  husband  and 
vile,  and  parent  and  child,  bad  been  flactu- 
Itiog— the  relations  of  individuals  towards 
one  iDoiber,  and  towards  tbe  property 
vhich  had  escaped  confiscation,  required 
to  be  ascertainea. 

M.  Berryer's  narratives  of  bis  contests 
OD  qoesiions  depending  on  marria^^e,  di- 
vorce, and  legitimacy,  are  intereacing. — 
They  describe  a  community  unsupported 
by  relinon,  delicacy,  or  morality  —  in 
iriiicfa  virtues  had  so  often  been  declared 
to  be  ctiminal,  and  crimes  to  be  virtuous, 
that  public  opinion  bad  been  destroyed, 
(ud  with  it  the  conscience  and  even  tbe 
•clf-reiMct  of  individuals.  Brothers  and 
Btists  nred  op  together  attack  one  an- 
Mher*!  legitimacy,  women  set  aside  their 
own  marriages,  husbands  disavow  their 
vives,and  parents  their  children;  in  abort, 
■0  the  misery  is  exhibited  of  a  society  in 
which  mere  law  is  the  only  restraint.  But 
M.  Berryer's  storie«  of  this  kind  are  too 
eoBcise,  and  too  much  alike  in  their  fea- 
taret,  to  be  interesting  in  such  an  abridge- 
ment ss  we  could  give  them.  We  ahall  se- 
lect, therefore,  some  other  incident*  from 
bit  paiti-colored  narrative. 

Oae  of  the  most  remarkablo,  and  one  of 
ihoM  which  throw  most  light  upon  the  in- 
ttrul  state  of  France,  during  the  interval 
Wtween  tbe  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Con- 
niite,  ii  a  trial  before  tbe  tribunal  of  Char- 
ttei,  in  which  M.  Berryer  was  only  a  epec- 
titor.  For  some  years  previous  to  tbe  tri- 
al, ffbich  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  tbe 
year  1795,  a  large  tract  of  country,  of 
which  the  foreet  of  Orgeres,  extending  to 
vithia  thirty  miles  of  Chartrea,  is  the  cen- 
tre, had  been  infested  by  bands  of  ruffians, 
^0,  from  their  use  of  fire  as  an  instrument 
of  torture,  acquired  the  name  of  Chauffeun. 
They  were  accustomed  to  surround  lonely 
ura-houses  in  nombera  too  large  for  resiat- 
um,  bind  tbe  malea,  and  force  the  fe- 
tDaies,  by  fire  applied  to  tbe  feet,  to  discov- 
er tbe  property  of  the  family.  From  tbe 
Dumber  of  their  outrases,  the  uniformity  of 
tbeit  proceedings,  and  the  akill  with  which 
tbey  were  coaducled,  it  was  inferred  that 
they  formed  a  large  confederacy,  acting  on 
TMeBtiaad  obeying  aome  central  authori- 


ty.   But  ibis 


a  mere  anapicion  :  corn- 
was,  not  one  of  the  crimr 
ioals  waa  identified.  One  day,  however, 
two  geadarntt,  as  they  crossed  a  por- 
tion of  the  forest,  found  a  child  about  ten 
yeara  old,  the  •ingularity  of  whose  dress 
excited  their  curiosity.  He  asked  for  food, 
and  was  persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  a 
neighboring  town.  A  good  breakfast  and 
a  glasa  of  wine  obtained  bis  confidence.— 
He  told  tbem  that  he  lived  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  many  other  families,  in  a 
vastcavem  in  the  forest.  That  a  great  many 
men  came  there  from  time  to  time,  bring- 
ips  with  tbem  sometimea  plate,  and  other 
valuablHi  wbkh  were  afterwards  takea 
away,  and  sometimes  provisions  and  clothea 
for  the  inhabitants.  It  aeemed  probable 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chauffeurt  waa 
now  detected  i  but,  instead  of  attacking 
the  cavern,  the  result  of  wbich  would  have 
been  only  the  seizure  of  those  who  might 
be  In  it  at  tbe  time,  and  the  alarm  and  escape 
of  tbe  other  members  of  tbe  confederacy,  it 
was  lesolved  to  use  the  child  as  a  mean* 
of  arresting  the  out>door  brigands,  one  by  - 
one,  and  to  reserve  the  cavern  for  tbe  laab 
For  this  purpose,  the  child,  to  whom  we 
will  give,  by  anticipatioD,  the  name  of  Fin' 
fin,  which  be  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
dexterity  with  whieh  he  played  his  part, 
was  disguised  by  good  clothes,  and  placed, 
under  tbe  care  of  a  woman  who  acted  aa 
his  nurse,  at  the  corners  of  tbe  markets  of 
the  towns  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
brigands  would  resort  to  sell  the  plundered 
property.  Whenever  he  sew  a  face  with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  in  the  cav- 
ern, be  gave  a  sign,  and  the  person  indica- 
ted was  arrested.  At  length  the  number 
exceeded  a  hundred ;  descriptions  of  the 
prisoners,  and  of  the  properly  found  on 
them,  were  published ;  and  evidence  poured 
in  from  all  aides.  The  trial  lasted  several 
days.  Every  morning  the  accused,  about 
112  in  number,  were  marched  in  a  long  col- 
umn, guarded  by  a  numeroua  eaeort, 
through  the  the  atreets  of  Chartrea,  to  a 
churdi  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  on  this  occasion  as  a 
court,  and  was  large  enough  to  exhibit 
them  all  to  the  witnesses  and  the  jury.  M. 
Berryer  dwells  on  the  horrors  of  the  evi- 
dence, particularly  on  that  of  the  dau^htera 
of  an  opulent  proprietor,  three  aiatere, 
whose  feet  had  been  deatroyed  by  fire,  ao 
that  they  were  forced  to  eome  on  crutches 
into  the  court. 

It  appeared  that  the  cavern,  or  rather  tha 
collection  of  caverns,  from  whence  Finfin 
had  wandered,  was  aitnated  in  tbe  least  ao* 
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cesmble  portion  of  the  foreat ;  and  formed 
out  of  the  quarries  which  bad  famUhed  the 
•tone  for  the  magnificent  cathedra)  of  Char- 
trea.  Here  a  coIout  of  malefactors,  male 
and  female,  had  been  fonnded,  which  recruit- 
ed itself,  partly  by  immigration  and  partly 
by  Datnral  increase.  Like  the  Indian  bbso- 
cialioQB  of  the  Thugs,  it  had  a  gorernment, 
laws,  and  police,  adapted  to  the  frightful 
pTofeaston  of  its  members.  It  had  corres- 
ponding members,  who  indicated  the  dwell- 
ingB  most  fit  for  attack,  and  an  exeentrre, 
which  planned  expeditions,  and  appointed 
the  persona  who  were  to  effect  them.  The 
whole  112  were  convicted.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  a  body  of  criminals  for  whom  death 
was  the  only  appropriate  sentence,  and  who 
would  have  been  thought  too  namerons  for 
inch  a  pDnishmentj  but  in  1795,  and  in 
France,  men  wereaecuetomed  to  such  scenes, 
and  M.  Berryer  passes  orer  their  execution 
without  remark. 

During  the  sis  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween M.  Berryer's  return  to  hi*  profession 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  his  principal  em- 
ployment— as  honorable  at  it  was  ineffect- 
ual— was  the  defence  of  neutral  owners 
against  French  privateers.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1793,  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention bad  given  juriadiction  in  all  cases 
of  capture  to  the  local  tribunals  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  French  eonsula  in  foreign 
parts. 

"It  became,"  says  U.  Berryer,  ■>■  preanoiption 
ori&w  ID  those  local  prize  cuurtv,  that  not  a  vessel 
.  that  traversed  the  ocean  wu  reklly  neutral ;  that 
everyjcs:^  wm  in  fact  English  property ;  and  thai 
all  the  eztefiors  of  nputralily  were  frands  to  be  ex- 
posed  or  eluded.  The  moat  frivolous  objectioDs 
were  raiasd  to  the  different  papers  hy  which  the 
oaiionality  of  the  ship,  or  the  ownenbip  of  the 
cargo,  was  proved,  and  always  with  success.  Every 
ijlkble  Id  every  passport  wss  challenged,  and  eve- 
ry ehan^  that,  during  a  long  voyage,  had  taken 
place  in  the  crew.  Bnt  when  the  law  of  1796  had 
declared  good  prise  over;  vessel  conlaining  goods 
(murchmditM)  the  prodace  of  England,  or  of  any 
English  depemtency,  the  robberies  of  the  priiateers 
were  unreatnined.  They  seised,  absolutely  with- 
out exception,  eveir  vessel  which  they  met  with  ai 
Bca,  whatever  the  flag,  for  they  were  sure  to  find 
on  board  some  Gngliah  goods.  It  tnight  have  been 
eupposed  that  the  word  goods  (marehandisa)  meant 
something  intended  for  siile,  or  at  l««st  something 
fbr  which  freight  was  to  be  paid-  It  was  held  to 
eompretienJ  the  mere  furniture  of  a  cabin,  a  bed,  a 
chair,  or  a  carpet,  or  even  a  knife  or  a  rasor  used 
by  the  captain.  The  presence  of  any  such  article 
drew  after  it  the  conGricaiioD  of  ship  and  cargo, 
valued  perhaps  at  millions.  An  appeal  was  indeed 
given  Iron)  the  tribunal  which  sat  in  a  French  port 
bi  the  tribunal  of  the  district,  and  nrom  the  judgmpnt 
of  the  French  consul  abroad  to  a  coait  sitting  is 
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France;  but  the  right  was  so  given  as  to  be  bene- 
ficial only  To  cafMors.  Id  the  rare  caae  of  a  jodg- 
ment  favorable  to  the  neutral,  the  captor  conM  ap- 
peal, and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  detained  till 
the  event  was  known ;  but  every  sentence  of  an 
inferior  court  in  favor  ofa  raptor  was  put  into  im- 
mediate execution.  No  security  for  costs  or  fcr 
restitution  was  required,  and  the  nenlral,  sappostng 
him  to  succeod  on  appeal,  bad  eenerallv  a  mere 
claim  fbr  dantagea ;  a  claim  wbicn  the  captors  ren- 
dered nugatory,  by  eonvertii^  these  undettakicgi 
into  a  joint  stock,  of  which  the  shares  paased  djf 
mere  delivery,  so  that  the  persons  liable  were  un- 
known, and  were  constantly  changing. 

"Such  was  the  ataleof  tbelaw.or  of  Uieadmia- 
istratiott  of  the  law,  under  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1706,  I  was  called,  for  the  first  lime, 
as  counsel  lo  Nsntes.  My  clients  were  Ueitr*. 
Dunttfela  and  Co.,  one  i^  the  firat  mercanlils 
bouses  in  Copenhagen.  They  were  the  owdcis 
of  the  Bemstorf  and  tbaNn-ge,  worth  more  tbto 
three  millions  of  francs,  which  had  been  captorad 
by  Nantes  privateers,  and  condemned  by  the  infe- 
rior tribunal.  It  was  admitted,  indeed  stated  in  the 
sentence,  that  they  were  bond  fiit  Danish  propei- 
^.  The  only  pretence  for  condenmatlon  was  oott- 
compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  caniain,  with  aociB 
mere  formal  regulations,  imposed  indieed  by  lbs 
recent  munidpal  isw  of  Prance,  which  coold  ixti 
except  in  vitiation  of  the  treaty  made  between 
France  and  Denmark  in  1742.  be  aj^lied  to  ll>e 
ships  of  our  allies  the  Danes.  I  urged  the  ezpras 
words  of  the  treaty ;  I  urged  its  recognition  in  \ 
aitnilar  caae  by  the  neigTiboring  tribunal  of  St. 
Brienne.  Such  was  the  influence  of  royargnmeolt 
on  public  opinion,  even  in  Nantes,  that  instrumesU, 
purporting  to  assign  shares  in  tbe  prises,  won  nst 
saleable,  except  at  nominal  prices.  By  an  sboat 
which  had  become  habitual,  the  superior  court  cf 
juatice  in  Nantes  applied  for  instructioas  to  tba 
Directory,  then  the  rulers  of  France.  I  insUnily 
returned  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  tha  Ih- 
reetory,  if  they  interfered  in  a  matter  of  lav,  *t 
least  to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  trea^.  Bntilwu 
in  vain,  I  soon  heard  tliat  tbo  law  of  natiooa  had 
been  overruled,  and  the  vessels  finally  coodenned. 
Tbe  notoriety  of  these  deciswoe  gave  a  still  fuitbtr 
extension  to  the  piracy  of  our  privateers.  Tbejr 
seized  even  the  coaating  iradera  of  the  Meditnrs. 
nean,  as  they  were  proceeding,  at  a  distance  froa 
any  seat  of  war,  fVom  one  port  belonging  to  osl' 
allies  lo  another.  Hundreda  of  appeals  were  put 
into  my  hands,  not  from  the  hope  of  redress  Uit 
because  tbe  policies  which  insured  agsinat  eajKura 
required  that  every  means  to  ward  on  cooiteouis- 
tion  should  have  been  ezbaueled.  The  neutnl 
ciplains  and  aupercargoea  crowded  to  my  office- 
men  who  had  been  inlruated  vrith  millioiia;  toJ 
now,  deprived  of  their  own  little  fhnds,  and  em 
tX  their  baggage,  had  to  depend  on  the  comali  of 
their  countries  for  tbe  means  of  existence  dsriif 
the  suit.  In  one  matter,  I  so  fir  shook  the  Couit 
of  Appeal  as  to  delay  its  judgment  for  one  day.  It 
was  the  case  of  the  Federalist,  a  ship  belongiivlo 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  wilk 
whom  we  were  in  atrict  alliance.  The  grounrf  rf 
confiscation  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  the  captain'i 
bedside.  It  waa  discovered,  or  pretendsd  to  beds- 
covered,  that  this  bit  of  carpeting  wu  of  Koflisk 
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nina&cture.  On  tbia  pretance,  tbe  ahip  and  ber 
vhole  euga,  worth  a.  millioa  «od  ft  half  of  frVKa, 
hid  been  condemned.  At  the  concluaioa  .of  my 
iddrcw^  the  court  wu  proceeding  to  reverse  the 
condemnition.'  0<ie  judj^  only  euggeeied  >  doubt 
The  decision  wu  adjiMirned  to  the  next  dij,  and 
nathenffiven  in  f&vorof  the  captors.  GL'nerallf, 
1  bid  DO  clue  to  the  proceeding  of  the  Court  o( 
Appeal,  but  aometimes  I  could  account  for  them. 
Early  in  tbe  morning  aittings  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  (Lower  Chamber  ofFrance),  or  when  the 
tUendanco  waa  thin,  the  pirates  used  to  obtain  from 
tbe  nembera  preaent  reaolutioos  of  the  Cha^nber, 
declaring  in  their  fftvor  the  law  on  any  litigated 
point,  and  these  resolutions  were  considered  deci- 
BK.  One  daj.during  the  bearingofs  t»)se,  Isaw 
t  Qian,  whom  I  believed  to  be  a  deputy  from  the 
Kuthigive  a  paper  to  tbe  govern menl  commia^ion- 
er.  While  they  were  whispering  together,  I  rushed 
lowirda  them.  In  order  to  ascertain  tbe  nature  of 
Ifiebunn«a8  which  brought  the  dupuly  into  court. 
He  instantly  disappearci^  for  his  buainess  waa  over. 
Tbe  paper  contained  a  resolution  of  the  houae,  de> 
cidinz  the  quecrlion  against  my  clicDl. 

"Tbe  altimato  results  wer^,  that  not  a  Tease] 
TEDlured  to  approach  a  French  port ;  tlml  wo  were 
cut  of  from  tb«  supply  of  indispensable  commodi- 
tin;  that  our  privateers,  acting  without  concerl 
lad  without  prudence,  fell  into  the  power  of  tbe 
English  cruisera ;  that  our  maritime  population 
■u  crowded  into  the  English  prisons,  where  many 

Kished from  ill-treatment;  thatour  colonies  were 
,  for  want  of  sailors  to  form  a  military  marine; 
•ud  nllimstely,  when  the  day  of  retribution  arrived, 
Ibe  Kate  bad  to  pay  for  tbe  plunder  which  had  been 
pralStable  only  to  a  few  individuals."* 

The  Te solution  which  placed  Bonaparte 
on  tbe  conaular  ifaroDe  was  unquestionably 
beneGeial.  Tbe  deapotism  which  seena  to 
W  tbe  ineriteble  result  of  military  rale,  tvaa 
more  lolerahle  than  that  of  factions  which 
owed  to  treaaon  their  rise  and  their  fall. — 
Er«n  the  tyranny  of  the  Empire  waa  as 
ireat  an  improTemeitt  on  the  iutriffues  and 
»iolence  of  the  Directory,  as  the  Directory 
VIS  on  the  anarchy  of  the  Convention. 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  coniider  the 
eighteen  montha  of  the  Peace  of  Amieaa, 
uibe  inoM  briUiant  portion  of  the  hiatory 
ofFrtDce  since  the  death  of  Charleraagne. 
England  waa  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
|Hiy  but  maritime  war,And  had  accepted  an 
miecare  and  dishonorable  peace.  Tbe 
force  of  RuBsia  was  unlcnowo,  and  neither 
Anstrii  nor  Prnaaia  had  yet  adopted  the 
*T*ienii  which,  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  objects  of  (rorernment,  now  give 
loem  powers  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
tbeir  happier  ancestors  never  eontemplated. 
The  military  supremacy  of  France  aeemed 
^■Utblithed ;  and  it  waa  aapported  by  a  ter- 
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ritory  aa  extensive  as  can  be  usefully  nni' 
ted  in  one  empire.  She  bad  incorporated 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  tbe  Milanese,  a  consider' 
able  part  of  Switzerland,  and  all  the  g'reat 
and  rich  countries  that  lie  between  h»  pre< 
sent  frontier  and  the  Bhine.  The  portions 
of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Ita- 
ly which  she  had  not  made  French,  were 
her  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
Empire  ahe  acquired  a  still  more  exiendett 
territory,  and  a  atill  larger  body  of  subordi- 
nate allies;  but  her  subseqnent  acmiisi- 
tiont  were  not  ratified  by  England.  They 
were  mere  incidents  in  a  fearful  game,  li- 
able to  be  torn  away,  and  in  fact  actually 
torn  awav,  as  soon  aa  ber  fatal  system  of 
playing  double  or  quits  should  produce  its 
usual  result.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ber 
gains  were  realized.  Had  she  remained 
contented  with  them,  ahe  would  probably 
now  form  the  moat  powerful  empire  iba 
world  haa  seen.  She  would  poasesa  fifty 
millions  of  rich,  warlike,  and  highly  eivil- 
ized  inhabitants,  with  the  best  soil,  the  best 
climate,  the  best  frontier,  and  the  best  posi- 
tion, on  the  Continent. 

The  saiae  remark  may  be  extended  to  tbe 
extraordinary  man  who  had  seized  the  com- 
mand of  her  destinies.  He  then  enjoyed 
more  real  power,  more  real  popularity,  aod 
mora  real  glory,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  career.  As  a  soldier,  he  never 
repeated  the  miracles  of  his  Italian  victories. 
In  bis  aubsaquent  campaigns  he  obtained 
vast  and  decisive  advantages  when  he  bad 
a  superior  force  ;  Buffered  vast  and  decisive 
defeats  when  his  force  waa  inferior;  and 
when  tbe  force  on  each  side  wna  nearly 
balanced,  aa  at  Eylan,  Aspern,  Borodino, 
and  Ligny,  so  was  the  aucceaa.  Aa  a  politi- 
cian, he  waa  known  only  as  a  Pacificator ; 
he  bad  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
tbe  three  great  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
an  actor;  and  he  had  concluded  each  of 
them  by  a  glorious  peace.  He  owed,  it  is 
true,  hia  power  to  uaurpation,  but  it  wu 
the  most  pardonable  usurpation  that  hiatory 
records.  Those  whom  he  deposed  were 
themselves  uaurpera,  and  for  bundreda  that 
regretted  the  change,  there  were  millions 
that  hailed  it  with  delight.  Never  was 
there  an  easier  or  a  more  popnlar  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
apeaking,  the  milliona  appeared  to  be  rigbL 
ne  had  given  to  France  internal  aa  well  as 
external  peace.  He  had  reatored  tbe  ruts 
of  law,  and  made  it  omnipotent  against  all 
except  himself.  He  bad  laid  the  foundattoit 
of  a  Code  which,  with  all  its  defects,  ia  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  Continental  na- 
tion. He  had  restored  Religion,  not  indeed 
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in  itB  poTeat  form,  but  m  the  form  mo«t 
sttracttre  to  a  people  among  whom  imagin- 
ation and  pasiioD  predominate  over  reaaon, 
and  who  yield  more  readily  to  feeling,  to 
antbority,  and  to  example,  than  to  convic- 
tion. With  religion  he  had  reatored  de- 
cency of  manners,  and,  in  a  c^Tiaiderable 
degree,  decency  of  morals.  He  had  effected 
all  this  under  the  forms  of  a  constiiution 
which  depending  not  on  th«  balanced  rights 
and  pririleges  of  classes,  but  on  the  simple 
basis  of  centralized  power,  gave  to  the 
body  of  the  people  the  equality  which  they 
>eem  to  prefer  to^real  liberty  and  to  real 
eeearity. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  Gonaulate  was 
to  withdraw  matters  of  prize  from  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  and  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  department  of  the  government,  de- 
nominated the  Cofufil  desPrUa.  The  un- 
fitness of  the  petty  local  courts  bad  been 
shown  }  but  the  referring  qnestions  of  pure 
taw  to  an  adminisiratire  instead  of  a  legal 
body,  was  a  strange  anomaly.  And  when 
we  add  that  the  persons  appointed  to  decide 
between  French  captors  and  neutral  ownera, 
were  mere  officers  of  the  executive,  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  the  anonflily  became  an 
oppression.  It  is  strange  that  M.  Berryer, 
himself  a  lanryer,  approres  of  this  institu- 
tion :  he  had  aoon  a  remarkable  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  itr  impartiality  and  its 
integrity. 

"  Holland,"  ssys  M.  Benyer,  "  at  that  time  form- 
ing the  Botavian  Repablio,  was  in  the  year  170T 
the  unhai^  ally  oT  the  RepaUic  of  Fiance.  The 
price  of  the  slliuce  bad  been  the  loss  of  all  ber 
colonies,  and  of  all  maritime  commerce  under  her 
own  flag :  far  all  Indian  commoditieE^  and  particu- 
larly fbr  ten,  in  Holland  s  necessBry  of  life,  she  de- 
pended on  that  ofDenmarlc,  the  only  fliuf  respected 
ny  England  on  the  southern  ocean.  The  reaped 
{Mid  by  England  to  the  Danish  flag  wac.-  indeed,  a 
pretence  for  its  violation  by  TVaoce.  Tho  PVencb 
ttfivatoera  and  Itie  French  tribunals  aJIected  to  be- 
lieve that  Eofiland  used  Doniah  vessels  aa  the 
means  of  her  Eastern  communication.  When  it ' 
recollected  that  tlio  Indian  traile  of  Enfrland  w 
carried  on  in  the  great  rhips  of  the  East  India 
Company,  sailing  in  flpofs,  and  under  convoy,  t^e 
ttHineerity  of  this  pretence  is  obvious ;  but  it 
served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  pillaife,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  which  1  am  about  to  relate. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1797  the  Balavian  Republic 
wig  bed  to  import  ay  ear'a  supply  ofgreen  tea.  The 
attempt  to  send  from  Amsterdam  to  Canton  ten 
millions  of  ftancs  of  Dulch  property,  and  to  bring 
it  back  in  so  peculiar  a  form,  wos  very  difficult  and 
venrperilons;  on  the  one  hand  the  seas  of  Attica 
ana  Asia  were  swarming  with  English  cruieera, 
which  respected  no  BasEut  the  Danish,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  seas  of  Europe  were  filled  with  the 
privateers  of  the  deer  ally  of  Holland,  which  re- 
spected no  flag  whatever. 
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To  dehde  thn  English  cruiser*,  a  ship  which 
had  belonged  to  the  English  East  India  Company, 
was  purchased  and  sent  to  Cc^nburen.  There 
!<he  was  named  the  Caninholm,  and  .mied  for  her 
'oyage  ;  her  captain  was  nnturalized  as  a  Dane ; 
ihe  had  a  whole  set  of  Danish  papers,  and  cleared 
or  Tranquebar,  a  Danish  settlement;  takinji  mat 
Portsmouth  her  outward  cargo  in  dollars.  Theaa 
precautions  were  supposed,  and  indeed  proved  gat- 
ficicnt  as  regarded  the  cruisers  of  her  enemj, 
England ;  the  real  danger  was  from  thoae  of  ber 
ally,  France.  To  ward  off  this  the  BaUvisn  go- 
vernment took  into  their  confidence  the  French 
^vemraent.  (hen  consisting  of  the  Directory,  and 
obtained  their  Eanction  to  the  expedition,  and  a 
license  or  protection  againat  all  interference  by 
French  vessels.  A*  a  fTirl her  precaution,  s  Dutch 
supercargo  was  taken  in  at  Tranquebar,  and  the 
CaniDholm,  on  her  return  voyage,  cleared  out  al 
Canton  for  the  T«zul. 

"The  expedition  lasted  more  than  eighteen 
months.  The  Caninholm  left  CopenbaKen  in  No- 
vember 1787,  and  it  was  in  June  I7w9  that  sbs 
IS  captured  as  she  entered  the  Eurcftean  seas  bj 
French  privateer,  and  carried  into  Bordeaux, 
The  captain  instantly  went  on  shore  to  show  hli 
license  to  the  Bordeaux  aalhorities;  but  no  jualice 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  privateering  town,  when  a 
price  often  millions  offraDCs  was  in  dispute.  Tba 
ship  was  of  course  condemned.  The  ownurs  tp- 
peeled,  but  before  they  could  be  heard,  the  revolu- 
tion of  1709  bad  overthrown  the  Directory.  The 
consular  government  refused  to  recognise  the  con- 
tracts of  He  predecessors  or  tho  rights  of  its  ally. 
and  the  Caninholm  was  definitively  condemned  aa 
English  prqterty.  I  ascertained  afterwards  that 
Bonnet  and  Co.,  the  owners  of  tho  privateer,  had 
been  obliged  to  scatter  a  little  of  their  rich  pier  in 
order  to  keep  the  remainder.  Bills  accepteabr 
Ihem  Buddcnly  appeared  in  the  Paris  raaiket;  I 
myself  had  to  advise  proceeding*  oa  morathu 
hiUf  a  miUioo's  worth  of  them."* 

Some  branches  of  the  legal  profesiioB 
may  flourish  under  a  despot ;  atlome]'> 
and  chamber  counsel  do  not  excite  hit 
jealousy ;  and  judgea  are  the  best  instra- 
n[ients  of  his  power.  They  enable  him  to 
express  his  will  in  the  form  of  general  ptia- 
ciplea,  and  thus  to  regulate  the  actions  of 
millions,  of  whose  separate  exiateoce  be  ii 
not  even  aware.  They  convert  resistance 
to  his  power  into  a  breach  of  law,  and 
punish  it  without  his  apparent  interference. 
An  army  or  a  mob  may  give  power  to  its 
chief;  but  that  power  cannot  be  safe  uotil 
it  is  supported  by  legal  forma,  enforced  by 
legal  auihoritiea.  But  no  arbitrary  ioIm 
looks  favorably  on  advocates.  The  bar  i* 
esaentially  an  aristocracy  in  the  noblert 
sense  of  that  term  ;  the  relative  poaitioo  of 
its  members  depends  on  their  merit ;  the 
smiles  of  the  croWn  cannot  give  reputation 
to  mediocrity,  its  frowns  cannot  repreu 
diligence  and  talent.    The  foncOona  of  the 
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Ur  are  fltitt  more  offensive  thno  ita  inde- 
pendence ;  ita  business  is  to  discuss,  and  an 
tbiolate  government  hates  discnssion  ;  its 
business  is  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
{[enerol  ralee,  and  adherence  to  precedents ; 
tuch  B  Kovernmenl,  ihoneh  it  reqaires  them 
iVom  otoers,  refuses  itself  to  be  bound  by 
either.  '  Every  dny,'  said  Bonaparte,  and 
he  iras  then  only  Consul,  '  one  must  break 
ihrongh  positive  l&ws ;  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  action  of  the 
goyemment  maat  never  be  impeded — there 
must  be  no  opposition.'* 

Again,  a  bar,  though  it  oflers  its  services 
indifferently  to  tbe  government  and  to  its 
subjectH,  is  really  useful  only  to  the  tatter. 
Snch  a  government  does  not  require  the  aid 
ofanadvocate  to  persuade  judges  to  be  sub- 
servient to  a  power  which  appoints,  pro- 
motes, and  removes  them  ;  but  to  those 
whom  the  government  is  attacking,  his  as- 
liitance  is  inestimable.  He  may  sometimes 
be  able  to  protect  their  lives  or  their  for- 
tanes,  and  he  can  almost  always  protect 
their  reputation.  All  other  appeals  to  pub- 
lic opinion  may  be  tolerated  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  silently  prevented  from  imasing 
the  prescribed  limit.  A  censorship  may 
effectnally  chain  the  press  without  attract- 
bft  attention  to  any  given  case  of  interfe- 
rence ;  bat  if  an  advocate  is  once  allowed  to 
■peak,  he  cannot  be  stopped  witboat  an  ap- 
{nreot  denial  of  justice. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  all  the  jealousies  and 
the  instmcts  of  ambition  in  their  utmost  in- 
tensity, mast,  nnder  any  circamstances,  have 
haled  the  Pf  ench  bar ;  but  he  had  also  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  its  members: — out  of 
more  than  two  hundred  advocatea,  only 
three  voted  in  favor  of  t'.ie  Empire,  and  this 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  never  forgave 
opposition.  He  restored  indeed  the  order, 
hut  he  deprived  it  of  self-governnrent,  and 
laid  it  at  trie  feet  of  the  imperial  authorities. 
The  express  permission  of  the  chief  jud?e 
was  necessary  before  an  advocate  could 
plead  in  any  court  but  bis  own  j  the  atlomey- 

Seneral  selected  tbe  members  of  the  conatdt 
'■  discipline,  which  regulated  the  internal 
afiairs  of  the  order  j  and  he  also  selected 
from  them  the  bonnier,  or  president  of  the 
bar ;  and,  finally,  the  chief  judge  had  an  ar- 
hilrary  power  of  suspension,  and  oven  of 
eipalsion. 

M.  Berryer  himself  incurred  Bonaparte's 
especial  displeasure.  He  had  been  counsel 
against  Buurrienne  before  Bourrienne  had 
lost  his  master's  favor;  he  had  defended  Mo- 
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reau  and  Dupont,  and  the  family  of  Monnet, 
the  unfortunate  defender  of'FIushing.  For 
those  oSences  he  was  excluded  from  the  Tri- 
bunate, and  from  the  honors  of  the  bar  j  but 
the  contest  which  he  appears  to  think  tbe, 
most  daagerous  was  his  defence  of  M.  the 
Mayor  of  Antwerp,  in  1812  and  1813. 

The  Mayor,  an  old  man  of  high  character 
and  great  wealth,  and  once  in  high  favor 
with  Bonaparte,  was  married  to  a  young 
wife,  who  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  the 
commissioner  of  police  about  a  box  in  the 
theatre.  The  commissioner  revenged  him- 
self by  accusing  tbe  Mayor,  and  three  other 
municipal  officers,  of  embezzling  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  Octroi  of  Antwerp  ;  and,  having 
Bonaparte's  confidence,  contrived  to  render 
him  the  determined  enemy  of  the  accused. 

Tbe  indictment  was  an  enormous  instru- 
ment: the  attorney -general  of  the  imperial 
court  of  Brussels,  which  then  inclndea  Ant- 
werp in  its  jurisdiction,  was  said  to  have 
beenkilledby  tbe  labor  of  preparing  it.  The 
trial  took  place  nt  Brussels,  before  a  jary 
consisling  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
country.  After  it  had  gone  on  for  some 
days,  it  became  clear  that  it  would  termi- 
nate by  an  acquittal.  The  law-officera  who 
conducted  tbe  prosecution,  therefore,  inter- ' 
rupted  its  progress,  by  indicting  for  perjury 
two  of  the  mayor's  witneases.  As  this  mat- 
ter was  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  May- 
or's trial  could  be  concluded,  the  latter  was 
thrown  over  to  a  subsequent  session  and  a 
new  jury.  The  indictment  against  the  wit- 
nesses utterly  failed,  and  tbe  Mayor's  trial 
was  resumed.  A  new  jury  was  selected 
solely  from  Frenchmen,  most  of  ihem  publio 
functionaries,  and  all  devoted  to  the  Empe- 
ror, whose  determination  to  destroy  the 
Mayor  was  now  notorious.  We  will  pursue 
the  narrative  in  M.  Berryer's  words: — 

"On  my  second  arrival  at  Brussels  IhadtOunveQ 
before  the  jury  the  complicated  iniquity  of  the  proa. 
ecution.  1  referred  to  the  oppresxive  indictment  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  sliowed  it  to  have 
been  a  trick  to  giH  rid  of  the  first  jnrv.  I  dweltoo 
the  absence  of  snv  docaTDentsry  evidence  a^ost 
my  clients,  and  rsfuted  all  the  veibsl  lestimoDy 
which  had  been  procured.  The  trial,  after  acienl 
dajB  of  hsarlng,  ended  bf  a  genetal  acquittal.  The 
whole  population  of  Brussels  surrounded  the  mayor 
and  drew  his  carriage  in  triamph  to  his  hotel.  Even 
when  I  lefl  the  town  lata  in  the  ovening,  on  my  re- 
tura  to  Paris,  the  streets  were  still  resoooding  with 
mosie  and  scclsmations.  The  news  reached  Bo- 
naparte at  Dresden,  and  put  him  in  a  slate  of  fury. 
He  instantly  sent  a  violent  despatch  to  Paris,  order- 
ing the  mayor  and  his  co-defendants  to  be  re-tried, 
and  even  the  jury  to  be  tried  fur  having  acquittea 
them.  The  minister  of  justice  transmitted  tbe  or- 
der to  M.  Aigenson,  the  prefect  of  Antwerp.  H. 
Argenaoa  re[£ed  that  it  wu  impoSBible  to  try  man 
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■gBiD  on  ehar^B  fram  which  %  jury  had  Kcquiii«d 
them.  The  Council  of  State  wa«  aiwmbled,  and  de- 
cided that  the  imperial  coinmind  muni  be  obeyed. 
This  decision  was  notifi.'d  to  M.  Argenson.  He 
merely  repeated  hia  rcfiiaal.  Applicalinn  wu  now 
made  by  the  min  ister  of  ju slice  In  the  8eTittr,u  the 
highest  body  in  the  sUle.  The  Senate  refiirred  the 
matter  to  a  committee.  I  flew  to  the  Luxeinbourg. 
tod  obtained  an  interf  lew  with  a  member  of  ihi- 
committee.  Uu  heard  all  I  had  to  my,  agreed  with 
me  thiit  such  a  proranotion  of  the  forms  and  the  sub- 
stance of  law  would  be  disaatrouii,  but  ended  by  say- 
ing, '  After  aJli  what  would  you  haveusdo!— dn 
you  not  perceive  that  we  should  iipeel  ourselves!' 
The  co*nmtllee  accardin{r|y  reported  as  the  Couo. 
cil  of  State  had  done  before  ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  da> 
crce  of  the  Senate,  tite  mayor  and  his  auf^osed  ac- 
coQipIices  w[>re  dincled  to  be  tried  before  the  Court 
of  Ai^siz.tH  of  Oouaj.  I  heard  oftho  decree  before 
itwaA  published,  and  had  timatoadviRetwoof  ihoae 
who  had  been  scquilled  with  the  mayor,  and  some 
of  the  membera  of  the  jury  who  had  fled  to  me  in 
Puis  for  my  aid  tn  the  ejtireroe  danger  in  which 
ihey  were  placed,  to  avoid  tlwilonn  by  coDCOaJing 
themselves,  hi.  Argenson  not  only  persisted  in  hi« 
refusal,  but  resigned.  OtJiar  piitsonf,  however,  less 
scrupuloud  were  found,  and  1  he  mayor  was  arrested 
and  conveyed  lo  the  prison  of  Dotiai.  Worn  oul, 
however,  by  oppressi'in  and  anxiety,  he  died  there. 
before  the  period  of  trial.  Indeed,  befbre  that  trial 
could  have  been  terminated,  the  man  who  had  boeu 
mad  enough  to  order  it  bad  cewwl  lo  reipt."* 

Though  a  stanch  royalist,  M.  Berryer 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
enlhnsiastic  welcomers  of  the  Restoratioa. 
It  was  connected,  indeed,  with  the  loss  of 
his  fortane,  the  honorable  accuiDulntion  of 
thirty-four  years  of  labor.  A  mBnufacturer 
who  had  bsen  the  victim  of  the  fraud  and 
ingratitude  of  hia  partners,  becaoae  his 
client.  He  obtained  for  him  damages  auf- 
fieient  to  foTOD  the  nucleus  of  a  capital,  and, 
by  becomiag  bis  guarantee  to  a  banking 
company,  enabled  him  to  establish  himself 
as  a  cotton-spinner  at  Souen.  M.  Berryer's 
•ecurtty  for  the  sums  advanced  on  his 
guarantee,  was  a  deposit  of  twist  of  double 
the  value.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  amount  for  which  M.  Betryer  was  liable 
exceeded  £25,000,  for  which  he  held  twist 
valued  at  £50,000.  The  relaxation  of  pro- 
hibitory dnties  in  the  first  eServescence  of 
the  Restoration,  instantly  reduced  the  value 
of  the  twist  to  J8S000.  The  bankers  re- 
quired a  further  security.  M.  Berryer  was 
forced  to  mortgage,  and  ultimately  to  sell 
all  hia  own  estates,  and  also  all  those  of  bis 
wife,  for  the  generously  consented  to  sur- 
render them. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  most  important 
of  M.  Berryer's  causes — a  cause  in  which 
his  exertions,  though  unproductive  to  bis 
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client,  and  ininrioas  to  his  own  interests, 
were  booorable  to  his  talents  and  to  bis 
coBToge.  This  was  the  trial  of  Marshal 
Ney.  The  twenty-seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  striliing  event,  may  have 
effaced  its  details  from  the  memories  of 
many  of  our  readers.  We  will  shortly  re- 
ci^itulate  them : — 

Id  the  beginniiig  of  1815,  Marshal  Key 
was  governor  of  Besancon,  but  residing  on 
his  estate  near  Chlleaudun,  a  town  between 
Chartres  end  Orleans,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Paris.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Soult,  then  minister 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  Besanijon.  Newa 
travels  slowly  in  France :  though  Bonaparte 
had  been  five  days  in  Provence,  tlie  fact 
was  unknown  at  Cb&teaudun,  and  Ney, 
curious  as  to  the  motive  of  the  order,  took 
Paris  in  his  road.  He  arrived  on  the  7th, 
and  fonnd  M.  Batardy,  his  attorney,  at  bii 
house  waiting  for  him.*  They  arranged 
some  private  business,  and  Batardy,  aui' 
prised  at  Ney'a  making  nr>  allusion  to  what 
occupied  every  mind  m  Paris,  ventured  to 
remark,  '  This  is  a  etrange  event.'  '  What 
event  V  answered  Ney.  '  Don't  you  know,' 
replied  Batardy,  '  that  Bonaparte  has  landed 
at  Cannes — that  Monsieur  proceeded  this 
morning  to  Lyons,  and  that  you  are  ordered 
to  your  government  1'  At  first  Ney  treated 
the  news  as  incredible ;  bnt  when  he  wai 
told  that  it  was  ofllcially  atated  in  the 
Moniteur,  he  leant  his  bead  upon  the  man- 
telpiece and  exclaimed,  <  What  a  calamity! 
— what  a  horrible  event!  What  can  be 
done  I — what  is  there  to  oppose  such  a  man 
as  that  1  Would  he  have  ventured  to  re- 
turn unless  he  bad  relied  on  finding  here 
enemies  to  the  government  1' 

Ney  went  immediately  to  the  minister, 
and  was  told  that  he  would  Rni  bin  instrue- 
lions  at  BesanQon.  He  then  saw  the  King, 
made  hia  memorable  promise  to  brinir  back 
Bonaparte  in  a  cage,  left  Paris  for  Basao- 
9on,  and  appears  to  have  arrived  there  dar- 
ing the  night  between  the  9th  and  lOtb. 
The  10th  be  employed  in  directing  the 
forces  under  his  control  to  meet  at  Lons  la 
Sauloier,  a  small  town  to  the  south  of  Be- 
san9on,  and  to  the  east  of  the  high-road 
from  Lyons  to  Paris.  On  the  1 1th  he  set 
out  himself  for  Lons  le  Saulnier.  In  the 
mean  time,  Grenoble  had  opened  its  gates 
to  Bonaparte  ;  he  had  rushed  forward  to  Ly- 
ons, the  second  city  in  France,  occupied  by  a 
considerable  force  under  Monsieur  snd  Mar- 
shal  Macdonald.   The  city  and  the  ganiaoo 
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kad  received  him  witlt  enthtwiasm  ;  Hon- 
Msor  and  &f«cdonaId  bad  been  forced  to 
fly ;  ihe  trifling;  battd  with  which  he  bad 
landed  had  been  Bwelled  by  the  garrisons 
of  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  to  more  than 
10,000  men,  and  was  augmenting  erery  day 
bf  tb«  desertion  from  the  roy^  forces  of 
individuals,  companies,  and  even  regiments. 
On  his  road,  Ney  met  M.  de  St.  Amour  and 
If.  de  Soran  retaniing  from  Lyons,  who  de- 
scribed to  him  the  reTolotionary  madness 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  people, 
and  the  cries  of  Vive  FEmperevr  which  they 
bad  heard  from  the  troops  whom  (hey  had 
Bi«i  on  their  march.  In  the  morning  of  the 
13th  he  reached  Lons  le  Sautnier.  During 
the  whole  of  that  day,  and  nntil  the  night  of 
tbe  13th,  he  appears  to  have  been  making 
active  preparations  to  attack  Bonaparte,  or 
It  least  to  resist  him.  The  troops  nomi- 
nilly  under  his  order  did  not  amount  to 
5000  men  ;  they  were  deficient  in  ammuni- 
tion, and  scarcely  provided  with  artillery — 
ihe  artillery- horse 6  having  been  hired  by 
the  farmera,  and  not  to  be  found  when  un- 
eipectedly  wanted.  Bonaparte's  proclama- 
tions were  scattered  round,  and  seemed 
everywhere  to  produce  their  intended  ef- 
fects. In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Ney's 
^ies  informed  him  that  Bonaparte,  preced- 
ing his  own  forces  with  an  escort  of  only 
forty  men,  had  entered  M&con  in  triumph ; 
■hat  from  M&con  to  Bourg  (which  is  only 
■even  posts  from  Lona  te  Saulnier)  the 
whale  country  was  in  what  the  French  call 
aaltatian — that  even  the  villagers,  and  the 
people  in  the  fields,  were  crying  Vive  l' Em- 
ptrtvr.  Ney'a  last  acts  on  the  13th  were 
to  make  arrangemeats — the  prudence  and 
details  of  which  raised  the  admiration  of 
the  peers  at  his  trie!,* — to  write  to  Mar- 
•hils  Sachet  and  Oudinot,  who  were  co-op- 
eniiag  with  him  in  support  of  the  royal 
ennse,  to  oommunioate  hia  proceedings; 
ud  to  require  all  the  regimental  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  bis  small  force, 
separately,  to  swear  before  him  to  be  faith- 
fal  to  ihe  Bourbona.  It  is  to  be  observed 
thai  on  this  very  day,  at  a  council  held  in 
the  Tnileries,  it  was  admitted  that  resist- 
Miee  was  hopeles*' — that  not  a  soldier 
would  fire  on  his  former  Emperor — and  that 
tha  only  debatable  queatiou  was,  in  what 
direction'  the  King  should  fly.t 

Late  in  the  night  between  (he  13lh  and 
Uth,  Ney  was  guilty  of  hia  first  breach  of 
datf .  He  admitted  messengera  from  Bo- 
naparte ;  they  brought  him  a  letter  from 
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Bertrand,  assuring  him  that  Lonis  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  ministers  ;  that  troops  de- 
voted to  Bonaparte  had  been  pasted  along 
the  road  to  Paris,  so  as  to  ensure  his  aa- 
vance  without  opposition  ;  and  that  the 
whole  enterprise  had  been  concerted  with 
England  ana  Austria.  The  folly  of  the !  a«t 
statements  ought  not  to  revolt  us,  when  we 
emember  that  tbe  succesaor  to  Napoleon 
-as  the  grandson  of  Francis  ;  and  that  M. 
lerryer,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  ea- 
timsting  evidence,  even  now  believes 
that  we  affected  Bonaparte's  escape  t  Ab- 
d  as  they  really  were,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear  so  to  Ney.  With  Bertrand's  letter 
came  a  proclamation  ready  prepared  in  the 
e  of  Ney,  in  which  he  was  made  to  de- 
clare that  the  case  of  the  Bourbona  was  lost 
forever,  and  that  liberty  and  Napoleon  were 
triumphant.  And  there  came  also  orders 
from  Bonaparte,  expressed  as  if  the  eld  re- 
lations between  himself  and  Ney  bad  re- 
mained uninterrupted,  and  giving  him  in- 
structions in  tbe  style  which  he  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  obey. 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  he  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  M.  de  Capelle,  the  prefect  of  Bourg,  who 
had  to  tell  him  that  one  of  bis  regiments, 
the  76th,  stationed  at  Bourg,  had  proclaim- 
ed Bonaparte ;  that  even  the  regiment  at 
St.  Amour,  which  formed  tbe  advanced 
guard  of  the  small  force  at  Lons  le  Saul- 
nier, was  preparing  to  go  over;  and  that 
throughout  tbe  country  the  higher  claasea 
were  stuplfied,  and  the  lower  mad  with 
revolutionary'  excitement.  This  informa. 
tion  appears  to  have  convinced  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  further  opposition.  'Can 
I  stop,'  he  said  to  M.  de  Capelle,  '  with  my 
hand  the  rising  of  the  tide  V  A  few 
hours  afterward  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  be  called  together ;  but  before  be 
took  a  decisive  step,  summoned  the  two 
generals  next  him  in  command,  De  Bour- 
mont  and  Leeourbe,  both  of  them  supposed 
to  he  devoted  to  the  King,  showed  them 
the  proclamation,  repeated  the  contents  of 
Bertrand's  letter,  and  asked  their  advice. 
No  foaith  person  was  preseilt.  Do  Bonr- 
mont  and  Leeourbe  state  that  they  uTMd 
him  to  remain  faithful  to  the  King ;  Ney 
maintains  that  they  approved  of  his  joining 
Bonaparte.  It  is  in  favor  of  Ney's  state- 
ment, that  they  both  accompanied  him  to 
the  parade  where  the  troops  were  formed 
in  square,  stood  on  each  side  of  him  while 
he  read  the  proclamation,  heard  it  without 
any  expression  of  dissent,  and  dined  with 
hira  tbe  same  evening.  The  dinner  was 
silent  and  melancholy.    We  fnlly  believe 
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Nay's  account  of  the  effect  produced  on 
hia  own  mind  by  the  irreTocable  elep  which 
he  had  taken.  'From  the  time  of  ihiit  un- 
happy proclamation,  life  waa  a  burden  to 
me;  I  wiabed  for  nothing  but  death,  aod 
did  all  I  could  to  find  it  at  Waterloo.  A 
buDdred  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  blow- 
ing out  my  biains ;  all  that  restrained  tne 
was  my  wish  to  defend  my  character.  I 
knew  that  all  honorable  men  must  blame 
me — I  blamed  myself.  I  did  wrong,  I  ad- 
mit it,  but  I  waa  not  a  traitor  ;  1  was  partly 
deceived  and  partly  carried  away." 

Ney  proceeded  to  meet  Bonapart*  at  Di- 
jon, and  a  few  days  afterwords  was  ordered 
to  visit  the  northern  and  essiern  froniier, 
from  Lille  to  Landau,  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  fortresses  and  hospitals  ;  and  to  pub- 
lish everywhere  that  Bonaparte  had  return- 
ed under  atreaty  between  himself,  England, 
and  Austria — stipulating  that  he  was  never 
to  carry  on  war  beyond  the  frontier  of 
France  ;  that  he  was  to  give  France  a  lib- 
eral constitution  ;  and  that  his  wife  and 
ohildwere  to  remain  as  hostages  in  Vienna 
until  be  had  perforbied  all  the  positive 
parts  of  his  engagement.!  Having  execu- 
ted his  mission,  he  retired  into  the  country' 
sad  took  so  little  part  in  the  transactions  of 
April  and  May,  that  when,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  he  appeared  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  Bona- 
parte told  him  that  he  thought  he  had  emi- 
grated. 'I  ouffht  to  have  done  so  lon^r 
ago,'  answered  Ney  ;  '  now  it  is  too  late.'} 
He  returned  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
to  Parii ;  and  by  his  bold  exposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  22d  of  June,  of 
the  real  facts  and  consequences  of  the  bet 
tie,  materially  assisted  in  driving  Bonaparte 
from  power.  In  that  speech,  Ney  main- 
tained that  the  Allies  would  be  before  Patii 
in  a  week.  His  prediction  was  accomplish- 
ed j  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July 
it  seemed  probable  that,  before  the  evening, 
a  battle  would  have  been  fought,  more  dis- 
astrous to  France,  and  particularly  to  Paris, 
than  any  event  in  the  biatury  of  the  French 
nation.  Davoust,  who  commanded  the  ar. 
my  defending  the  town,  bad  a  large  body 
of  infantrv,  (80,000  men,  according  to  M. 
Berrycr,§)  2fi,O0O  cavalry,  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  field  artil- 
leryll — a  force  insufficient  for  victory,  but 
Bumcient  to  maintain  a  contest  destructive 
of  the  city  in  which  it  was  to  take  place. 
Already  the  firing  bad  begun,  when  the 
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Provisional  Government  and  Davonst  sent 
to  propose  a  negotiation ;  of  which  the 
hoses  were  to  be,  the  entry  of  the  allied 
forces  on  the  one  hnnd,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Paris,  and  the  security  of  all  who 
inhabited  it,  on  the  other.  On  these  terms 
the  convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  was 
framed ;  and  ratified  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
lies, and  by  Davoust  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
visional OoTernment.  The  twelfth  article 
provided  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  gene- 
rally all  persons  found  in  Paris,  afaoald 
continue  to  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liber- 
ty, and  should  not  he  liable  to  any  molesta- 
tion or  inquiry  whatsoever,  with  relation 
to  their  functions,  to  their  conduct,  or  to 
ibeir  political  opinions.  It  appears,  from 
the  evidence  of  General  G  aiileminot,  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  convention,  that 
this  was  the  clause  to  which  the  defenders 
of  Paris  attached  the  most  importance. 
Had  it  been  refused,  be  was  to  break  off  the 
discussion,  and  the  battle  would  have  com- 
menced.* 

Relying  on  the  protection  given  to  him 
by  the  convention,  Ney  remained  in  Paris 
till  the  6th  July,  and  rontinued  in  France 
until  the  3d  of  August;  when  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  ordered 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  comprising 
among  its  members  four  of  the  Marshals  of 
France.  Ney  protested  against  the  juris- 
diction of  such  a  tribanal,  and  the  conrt 
unfortunately,  as  M.  Berryer  thinks,  for  the 
prisoner,  declared  itself  incompetent. 

The  cause,  therefore,  was  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Peers ;  the  court  appointed  by 
the  Charter  for  the  trial  of  treason.  The 
object  of  Ney's  counsel  was  to  gain  time. 
They  knew,  from  the  eKperience  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  revalution,  that  political  re- 
sentment is  a  passion  as  fleeting  as  it  i( 
fierce  ;  ond  that,  if  a  delay  of  a  few  monihi 
could  be  obtained,  the  government  wonld 
no  longer  have  the  courage  to  execute  him, 
nor  indeed  the  wish.  For  this  purpose 
they  endeavored  to  show  that,  although  ibe 
Charter  rendered  treason  c<wDiiabIe  by  tbe 
Hours  of  Peers,  yet  it  laid  down  no  rnlet 
by  which  the  house  was  to  be  governed 
when  sitting  as  a  court  of  criminal  justice ; 
and  they  required  that  the  trial  ^onld  be 
suspended  until  a  law  regulating  the  proce- 
dure of  the  house  should  have  been  passed- 
M.  Berryer's  speechf  is  an  admirable  spe- 
cimen of  legal  and  const itntional  leason- 
ing ;  and  indicates,  with  great  aagacityitke 
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errors  into  which  suoh  a   tribunal,  nnlesa  [  much  concerned ;  but 

snpporied   and  directed   by    strict    reguln- 

tians,  would  be  likely  to  TrII.     The  house. 

howerer,  after  a  secret  deliberation    of  an 

hour  and   a  half,    decided  that   the    tri&l 

•beaid  go  on.    Objections  were  then  raised 

to  the  indictment,  and,  tb'ough  tbey  were 

orerruled,  so  much  time  was  gained,  that 

the  hoose,  which  had  met  for  the  trial  01 

the  11th  of  November,  did  not  really  begii 

it  till  the  4th  of  December. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ney  had  applied  to  thi 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  and  requir 
ed  ihem  to  interfere,  and  prevent  the  con 
rentioaofthe  3d  of  July  from  being  violated 
in  his  person.  Their  answer,  drawn  up  by 
theDukeof  Wellington,  and  adopted  by  the 
ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  stated, 
that  "the  object  of  the  I2th  article  was  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measure  of  se- 
verity,  under  the  military  authority  of  those 
vho  made  it,  towards  any  persons  in  Paris, 
00  account  of  the  offices  which  they  had 
filled,  or  their  conduct,  or  their  political 
opinions^  but  it  was  not  intended,  and 
coold  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  thi 
existing  French  government,  or  any  Frencl 
government  which  should  succeed  toit,  from 
uting  in  this    respect  aa  it  might 


conclusive  10  in 

lies  have  virtually,  1 


Id  this  extremity  Madame  Ney  sought 
the  aid  of  Lord  Holland,  a  name  illustriout 
thioughont  Europe  as  the  friend  of  the  op- 

Sre»»ed.  She  requested  him  to  lay  Ney'e 
lemorial  before  the  Prince  Regent,  It 
was  done;  but  the  only  eSect  was  a  letter 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  referring  her  to  the 
communication  already  made  to  her  hus- 
band by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.f  Lord 
Holland,  however,  did  not  yet  despair.  He 
itill  thought  that  the  DuUe  of  Wellington's 
interference  might  be  obtained,  ahd  must 
be  decisive  ;  and  in  that  hope  he  addressed 
10  their  common  friend.  Lord  Kinnaird, 
then  at  Paris,  a  letter  which  was  to  be 
shown  to  the  Duke.  What  effect  it  might 
have  had,  cannot  be  told.  It  arrived  the 
day  after  the  sentence  had  been  executed. 
As  this  odmirable  letter  has  never  been 
published,  we  cannot  reaist  the  temptation 
t>r  extraeting  some  of  its  moat  material 
pasaages. 

-Middletot>,Dee.  5,  1816. 
■Da*a  KiNHAiRD, 

"What  Is  passing  at  Paris  anno3r8  me  more 
than  I  can  describe.  For  La  Valletto,  on  the 
Koreof  private  acquaintance,  though  slight,  I  nm 

•  Briiiah  and  Foreign  Sute  Papers,  181S,  1818, 
prmtH  hf  iho  Foroiga  Office.— P.  363. 
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regard  to  the  cha- 
racter ofour  country,  and  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  (in  whom,  after  the  great  things  be 
has  done,  even  as  decided  an  opponent  to  the 
war  as  myself  must  feel  a  national  interest,)  I 
have  conceived  more  horror  at  the  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions going  on  in  the  Iceib  of  our  capitula- 
tion tlian  mere  humaniiy  could  create. 

"How can  such  a  man  as  Wellington  assert 
that  the  impttnity  for  political  conduct  extends 
only  to  impnniiy  Irom  the  Allies  for  offences  com- 
mitted against  Ihem  t  When  ships,  when  garri- 
sons surrender,  do  the  captains  or  commanders 
stipulate  that  the  foreign  conquerror  shall  not 
molest  them  for  their  political  exertions  7  With 
or  without  such  siipulatioos,  what  shadow  of 
right  hns  a  foreifirn  enemy  to  punish  individuals 
Tor  opinions  held,  or  conduct  pursued  in  their 
own  country?  It  is  clear  that  the  impunity 
promised  was  impunity  for  crimes,  real  or  sup- 
poseii,  against  a  French  government.  If  the 
French  government  was  a  jiarty  lo  that  proraiae^ 
by  thai  promise  it  must  abide.  If  not,  the  other 
Allies  are  bound  in  honor  not  to  deliver  over  ft 
town  taken  in  virtue  of  it,  without  exacting  the 
same  terms  from  those  to  whom  they  deliver  it. 
Such,  perhaps,  Is  the  formal  technical  way  of 
putting  the  argumenL  Practically  and  substao- 
'ialljj,  the  case,  if  not  more  striking,  is  yet  moife 
in  ol' justice  and  honor.  The  Air- 
My,  1  might  say  formally  too, 
Paris,  while  the  persons  who  de- 
livered it  to  ihein  on  the  faith  of  impunity  for  po- 
litical offences,  have  for  politiral  offences  been 
impri^ned,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed! — 
Wellington  has  himself  precluded  all  doubt  on 
the  question.  He  maintains.  In  his  letier  lo  Lord 
Cosilereagh,  that  there  is  no  article  in  the  capi- 
tulation securing  to  tha  town  of  Paris  the  pic 
and  sintues ;  and  therefore  he  argues,  and 
:iB  on  his  argument,  that  the  AUies  may 
seise  the  pictures,  &&,  and  seize  them  wilhoot 
nny  freih  or  formal  cession  from  Louis  XVIU. 
Up  to  that  time,  then,  the  Allies,  according  to 
him,  were  in  military  possession  of  Paris,  ana  up 
to  that  time  therefore,  even  upon  his  own  view  of 
ibject,  the  inhabitants  were  enliUed  to  claim 
impunity  for  alt  poliiicol  opinions  and  conduct 
Those  who  had  the  right  and  the  power  of  tak- 
ing forcibly  from  Paris,  properly  not  specified  or 
disposed  of  in  the  capitulation,  notwithstanding 
the  nominal  government  of  Louis  XVIII,  must 
surely  have  a  right  to  enforce  on  any  such  nomi- 
nal and  dependent  government  the  observance 
of  promises,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  iahabit- 

Is  had  surrendered  the  town. 

'  Technical  arguments  may  possibly  be  argti 

both  sides  ;  Bad,  though  they  appear  to  me 
in  favor  of  Ney's  claim,  it  is  not  on  them  I 
lay  stress,  but  on  the  obvious  and  pracLca)  nspect 
otlhn  transaction  as  it  must  strike  impartial 
men  and  posterity.  The  plain  relation  of  the 
events  io  history  will  be  this,  A  promise  of  se- 
curity was  belli  outto  the  inhabitants  of  Paris— 
they  surrendered  the  town,  and  while  Welling- 
ton and  the  Allies  were  still  really  in  possesMos 
ofiL  Labedoyero  was  executed,  and  Ney  was 
tried  for  poliucal  opinioiu  and  cooduot.  Even 
of  subsequent  executions,  and  I  fear  there  will  be 
many,  it  will  be  said— The  Allies  delivered  over 
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their  anthoritj,  in  Paris,  to  a  French  government, 
vichoal  exacting  an  observance  of  ihe  stipola- 

tions  OB  ohich  they  had  originally  acquirec!  it 

"  Had  ne  taken  Hartintque  iii  1794,  on  a  pro- 
Mt'iae  of  not  mnleaiing  individuate  for  political 
opinions  or  conduct,  lihould  we  have  been  at  lib- 
erty to  cede  it  bad  Louie  XVllI.  been  then  re- 
stored, without  insiiting  on  the  impunily  of  all 
political  ofiendera;  or,  al  the  very  least,  on  ihe 
rightof  leaving  the  country  for  all  auches  might 
}Mve  to  offended  7  In  Egypt  the  French  stipu- 
lated thai  DO  nadvee  should  te  raoleited  for  their 
eooduct  or  opinions  during  the  war.  We  look 
military  posseGsion  of  the  country  on  these  terms, 
and  then  delivered  it  over  to  the  political  suiho- 
rity  of  the  Otiomaa  Porte.  When,  however, 
the  Capilan  Paeha,  acting  under  the  authority, 
began  murdering  the  Beys,  and  proceeding 
against  the  adherents  of  the  French,  we  not 
only  remonatrated  and  threatoned,  but  actually 
protected  the  persecuted  men  within  our  own 
lines.  Yet,  by  reference  to  the  hietory  of  those 
times,  we  &id  that  many  blamed  Lord  Hutohin- 
•on  for  not  having  recourse  to  yet  more  violent 
methods,  to  enforce  on  the  legitimate  political 
anthority  the  observance  of  engagements  entered 
bto  by  our  military  power  on  taking  military 
pomeeaioD  of  the  country. 

'"  Wbat  would  Wellington  himself  bsveesid,  if 
tiie  British  troops  had  surrendered  snj  town  in 
Spain  to  tbe  Frencb  with  a  similar  stipulation, 
and  if,  on  the  Bimay  and  hypocritical  subterfuge  of 


who  had  aMitted  us  during  tbe  siege  had  been 
procecuted  for  tteaaon  againiit  Joseph  1  Vet,  where 
M  the  distinction  1 

"  The  want  of  principle  and  consirlency,  and  the 
diaguiling  changoa  of  the  Marshals,  have,  I  know, 
■toaled  men's  minds  to  their  eufferings.  This  ia 
aatnral  enongh.  But  when  the  violence  of  the 
times  is  gone  by,  and,  above  all,  when  the  tomb 
baa  ctosod  on  their  o6i;nces,  tbe  transaction  will 
^judged  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  pro- 
miset  not  to  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  the  suf- 
ferers. jSi  ego  digna  in  guam  faeeret,  tu  tamen 
wdigma  quifeeem,  Pamjmie. 

'•  Nor  is  thiB  all.  If  we  iudge  by  former  instances, 
even  tbe  crime  itself  will  be  regarded  with  more 
Inditlgenco  by  posterity  than  sny  irregular  mode  of 
wioiuing  it.  Allowance  for  individuals  is  made 
ui  sl[  great  changes.  It  le  difficult  in  sudden 
emei^noiei  and  great  convulsions  of  etate.  espe- 
cially for  professional  men  whose  lives  have  been 
paased  in  camps,  to  wei^h  maturely  all  tbe  consi- 
derattons  tn  which  thetr  conduct  should,  in  the 
■trict]i«e  of  duty,  be  regulated.  Unforeseen  cases 
oecur,  and  men  of  good  principles  and  anderstand- 
ing  an  hurried  intoactaof  tDoonaistency  and  poli- 
tinl  imnMrality. 

"  In  this  latter  view  of  the  subject,  I  know  T  am 
Mmewbat  singular.  Few  at  present  make  such 
kllowancea  fbr  the  political  tereiversationi  of  the 
Harsbalt;  and  many,  more  indulgent  Uian  I  am 
in  their  judpnent  of  political  spostasy  in  Rngland, 
are  quite  outrageous  with  fVeacbmen  Ibr  not  act- 
ing with  inflexible  principle  in  the  moat  trying  and 
diSoalt  eircumaUDces-  Some,  however,  among 
the  most  indignant  at  their  crimes,  yet  doubt  the 
Justice,  policy,  and  safety  of  punishing  them ;  and 


[UUCB, 

autre,  eepeciilly  among  the  mederale  of  all  fitiv, 
think  tbe  claim  of  the  capltulstioa  conclusive ;  oi, 
if  not  quite  to,  of  a  nature  quesUonable  enough  id 
iduce  Wellington,  fortbe  preservation  of  his  oi 


tion  most  favorable  lo  the  weaker  patty. 

"  Uj  opinion  ia  of  no  importance ;  but  it  is  n 
strong  that  I  could  not  resiat  expressing  it  to  yon, 
wbo  have  access  to  tlioee  wbone  character  is  most 
interested  in  forming  a  sound  one  on  this  import- 
ant aubJMt.  I  have  not  spoken  of  La  Vallette.  All 
mj  arguments  apply  in  bis  favor  as  strongly  u  in 
Ney's;  and  surely  he  ia  not,  as  others  maybe,  sny 
object  of  a  bystander's  indignslion.  He  seems  u 
honwable  man  throughout. — Youis  ever  truly, 
■*  Vassau.  Holurb." 

The  progress  of  the  trial  had  beeu  com- 
paratively rsptd.  In  two  sittings,  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  December,  each  parly  proved 
satisfactorily  their  principal  points ;  the 
accnsers,  that  th«  treason  was  legally  com- 
pleted—-the  defenders,  that  the  crime  bad 
been  unpremeditated.  But  when  M.  Ber- 
ryer  opened  the  real  defence,  the  conven- 
tion 01  the  3d  of  July,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  M.  Bellait, 
their  leader,  protested  againat  any  allusioDi 
to  a  convention,  the  conditions  of  which 
had  been  demanded  by  rebels,  and  had  ne?eT 
been  accepted  by  the  King ;  acd  he  pi«. 
sented  to  the  house  a  requisition,  by  which 
he  formally  opposed  the  reading  of  the  con- 
vention, and  any  allusion  to  it,  and  required 
the  house,  by  the  Cbancellor,  its  president, 
to  order  Marshal  Ney  and  his  defenders  to 
confine  their  defence  lo  tbe  mere  facts  of 
the  indictinertt. 

The  Chancellor,  speaking  in  tbe  name  of 
the  house,  answered  thst,  foreseeing  the 
line  of  defence  that  would  be  adopted,  he 
had  already  taken  the  opinion  of  tbe  boase; 
and  that  the  peers  had  decided  by  a  large 
majority,  that  it  would  be  bigbly  improper 
to  rely  in  that  house  on  a  convention  to 
which  the  King  was  no  party,  and  by  which 
it  was  obvious,  from  tbe  mere  fact  of  Ney's 
prosecution,  that  his  Majesty  did  not  con- 
sider himself  bound.  He  therefore  forbade 
tbe  defenders  to  make  any  use  of  tbe  con- 
vention. Ney's  counsel  replied,  that  they 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  King,  and  to  tbe 
decision  which  tbe  court,  without  hearing 
them,  had  thought  fit  to  adopt;  but  that 
they  felt  bound  to  offer  a  plea  to  tbe  jurit- 
diction  of  tbe  court — namely,  that  Sarre 
Louis,  tbe  birth-place  of  tbeir  client,  hav- 
ing been  ceded  to  Prussia,  be  was  oo  longM 
a  subject  of  France. 

Here,  however,  tfae  oooneel  were  inter' 
rupted  by  Ney: 

"'  No !'  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  was  boni  a  Froneb- 
man — I  will  die  a  Frencbnian.    Up  to  this  time 
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^dafeanbMbaen  fr«e,  but  I  aoiriMtlwt ..  . 
to  be  (bttei«d.  i  thank  ny  gamioiM  defeoden  for 
the  ezertioiia  whidi  they  hare  made,  and  which 
they  Are  ready  to  make ;  but  1  had  rather  have  no 
defence  than  the  mere  sttadow  of  oac.  If,  when  1 
kai  accoied  in  the  teeth  of  a  solemn  treaiyt  I  am 
DM  allowed  la  appeal  to  it.  I  rnuBt  appeal  to  Ea- 
Npa  and  to  poaterity.' 

•> '  QenUcmen.  coansel  for  the  prwonor,'  aaid  ihe 
Chtacallor,  ■  conlinue  your  deianca  withio  the 
limits  which  1  have  preieribed.' 

"  >  My  lord,*  aaid  Ney,  '  1  forbid  my  counsel  to 
ny  another  word.  Your  excellency  may  give  to 
the  bouae  what  orders  yoa  think  St ;  but  aa  to  my 
comwet,  they  may  ^  oo  if  they  are  free,  but  if 
(^  are  to  be  roatrajned  hv  your  limiti,  I  fortiid 
then  to  speak.  ■  You  lee,  he  taid,  turning  lo  U. 
Benyer,  who  was  anxious  to  conlinup,  >that  it  is 
1  decided  thin^.  I  had  rather  have  no  defence 
than  on«  chalked  out  by  my  accuaerrt.' 

"'Then,'  said  M.  Bellart,  'we  waive  our  right 
of  reply;  if  the  defence  ia  at  an  eud,  so  ia  the  ac- 
OMtion.  We  have  oaly  to  demaod  the  judgmaot 
ef  the  court.' 

"  ■  Hare  yon  any  thioff  to  add  1'  aaid  the  Chan- 
eelkir,  turning  lo  Uie  priaonet  and  his  counsel. 

■"  Nothing  whaterer,'  rt^lied  Ney,  in  rather  aa 
im  patient  toue.''* 

The  Chamber  wai  then  cleared,  and  the 
peers  alone  remained  in  deliberation;  the 
resnlt  of  their  deliberation,  and  of  the  at- 
tempts afterwards  made  to  obtain  a  pardon, 
are  too  noforious  to  require  repetition. 

The  execution  of  Ney  was  one  of  the 
groaaest  faults  of  the  Kestoration  ;  his  crime 
was  great,  but,  aa  we  hare  seea,  it  was  not 
premeditated ;  only  a  few  hours  elapsed  be- 
tween his  active  fidelity  and  his  treason  ;  it 
was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  circum- 
itancea  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity on  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  balance 
conflicting  motives.  If  Ney  had  been  a  man 
of  higher  education,  he  would  have  felt  that 
00  motive  justifies  a  failure  in  honor.  But 
he  bad  been  trained  in  revoltitionary  camps ; 
the  oaly  fidelity  lo  which  he  bad  oeen  ac- 
customed was  fidelity  to  France  and  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor.  He  was  now  required  to 
become  an  emigrant  from  the  one  and  an 
opponent  to  the  other ;  he  was  required  to 
do  this,  though  he  believed  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte  an  ineritable  calamity. 
No  one  can  doubt  wbat-liiB  conduct  ought 
to  have  been ;  but  do  one  can  wonder  at 
what  it  actually  was.  It  must  be  added,  that 
bis  treason  was  really  harmless ;  no  opposi- 
tion, on  bis  part,  eould  have  retarded,  by  a 
ringle  hour,  the  entry  of  Bonaparte  into 
Paris.  If  he  bad  followed  the  example  of 
Blacdonald,  he  must  have  shared  his  fate — 
hare  seen  his  troops  join  the  usurper,  and 


Aea  hare  fied  across  the  frontier ;  the  only 
oonsequence  would  hare  been,  that  Bona- 
parte would  have  bad  one  brave  man  leae  at 
Quaire-Braa  and  Waterloo.  Under  tmch 
circumstances,  his  execution,  oven  if  it  bad 
been  legal,  would  bare  been  impolitic.  Pub- 
lic opinion  woald  have  sanctioned  bis  de- 
gradation, perhaps  bis  banishment,  bnl  not 
his  death. 

But  the  judgment  under  which  he  suffer- 
ed was  manifestly  illegal.  Royalist  aa  he 
is,  M.  Bcrryer  is  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
he  accounts  for  it  by  the  irrational  supposi- 
tion, that  it  was  extorted  from  the  Icing  by 
the  allied  powers,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
degrading  the  French  army.  Ney  waa  in- 
cluded in  Ihe  words  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
convention.  To  deny  validity  to  the  con- 
vention because  it  waa  entered  into  with 
rebels,' was  to  affirm  the  execrable  doctrine, 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  ia  civil  war- 
To  deny  its  validity  because  it  was  not  tbr- 
mally  accepted  by  the  king,  waa  to  add  fraud 
to  oppression  ;  for  what  can  be  a  baser  (rand 
than  lo  accept  the  benefits  of  an  agreement 
and  to  refuse  its  obligations  1  Tnere  was 
not  a  human  beine  to  whom  that  convention 
was  BO  beneficial  as  Louis.  If  it  had  not 
been  effected — if,  after  the  slaughter  of 
26,000  of  its  defenders,  Paris  had  bad  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by  a^ 
sault — could  Louis  hare  retained  a  crowa 
so  recovered  for  a  longer  period  than  while 
English  nnd  Austrian  troops  occupied  his 
capital  and  his  country!  Louis  owed  to- 
that  conrention  his  throne  as  an  independ- 
em  monarch.  When  we  recollect  this,  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  well-known  fact 
alluded  to  by  M.  Berryer,  that  Louis  Ad  ex- 
pressly recognise  the  convention,  by  appeal- 
ing to  it  in  order  to  prevent  Blucbei  from 
destroying  the  Pont  de  Jena. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  political  crimes, 
it  receired  its  retribution.  The  recollection 
of  Ney's  death  \vas  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  unpopularity  with  the  armv 
which  haunted  the  elder  Bourbons;  and  fif- 
teen years  afterwards,  when,  in  their  utmost 
need,  they  had  to  rely  on  the  army  for  sup- 
port, that  recollection  precipitated  tbair 
fall. 

We  have  said  that  the  trial  of  Ney  exer- 
cised an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  M.  Berryer.  He  had 
obtained  from  the  kin^  the  fullest  permis- 
sion to  act  for  the  pnsoner — a  permission 
which  might  hare  been  supposed  to  be  un- 
necessary to  an  advocate  filling  no  office 
under  the  crown ;  but,  thongb  the  permis- 
sion was  granted,  the  act  was  registered  aa 
an  offence.  It  was  tfaonght,  too,  that  ha  had 
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too  mach  identified  himaelf  with  hia  client. 
In  his  honest  indignation  againet  the  re- 
striction imposed  on  the  defence,  he  had 
ventured  to  call  it  a  denial  of  justice  ;  and, 
what  was  worie,  in -consequence  of  the  re- 
collections which  the  term  excited,  a  revo- 
lutionary proceeding:  this  seem*  never  to 
have  been  forgiven.  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  excluded  under  the  Restoration, 
a>  he  bad  been  under  the  Empire,  from 
the  ComeU  Je  DitctpUne  and  the  dig- 
nity of  BaConnier,  an  exclusion  to  which 
be  attaches  what  seems  to  us  an  undue 
importance. 

The  subsequent  life  of  M.  Berryer  con- 
tains no  facts  sufficiently  interesting  to  lead 
us  to  dwell  on  them.  In  1825  he  visited 
London,  on  business  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  a  French 
anbject,  who  died  in  England,  fie  was 
charmed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
bis  leception  by  *^Sir  Copptty,  (aujourd'Aui 
Lord  LimhurU,)  Aultomey-General"  (we 
copy  literatim ;)  gratified  by  the  respect 
paid  to  him  when  be  appeared  in  court ; 
and  amnsed  by  finding  there  people  "en 
perrnque  h.  la  Louis  XIV."  He  ascertsin- 
ed,  be  says,  that  his  reception  was  meant  as 
a  return  for  that  with  which  Lord  Erskioe 
had  been  honored  at  a  sitting  of  the  Cour 
^^ppd  of  Paris.  This,  however,  we  can 
assure  him,  is  a  mistake.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  of  those  who  rose  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  welcome  a  distinguish- 
ed stranger,  could  have  heard  how  Lord 
Erskine  had  been  treated  twenty  years  be- 
fore in  Paris  ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
mere  announcement  of  M.  Berryer'a  name 
waa  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  atten'tionof 
a  British  bat. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  London  M. 
Berryer  ceased  to  appear  regularly  in 
court;  he  was  entering  his  69th  year,  and 
began  to  feel  daily  contests  oppressive. — 
He  found,  too,  his  eldest  son,  by  this  time 
a  distinguished  advocate,  often  opposed  to 
him;  hethinltsthat  this  was  done  by  the  suit- 
ors intentionally,  which  is  not  very  proba- 
ble, since  it  diminished  the  efficiency  of 
the  son  as  much  as  that  of  the  father.  The 
reault  has  been  that  for  some  years  he  has 
nearly  conliaed  himself  to  chamber  business 
and  arbitrationr.  He  continued,  indeed, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  bis  me- 
moirs, to  plead  at  the  bar  in  causes  in 
which  he  possessed  peculiar  information, 
and  perhaps  may  continue  to  da  so  up  to 
the  present  lime.  The  last  circumstance 
of  this  kind  which  he  mentions,  took  place 
at  Rouen  in  the  end  of  the  year  1837:  and 
he  tells  with  pleasure  bis  reappearance,  af- 


ter an  interval  of  sixly  years,  at  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  earliest  triumphs. 

M.  Berrver  dwells  with  just  pride  onthe 
extent  ana  long  continuance  of  hia  labors. 
When  we  consider  that  his  practice  em* 
braced  every  branch  of  juTisprudence,  ec- 
clesiastical, international,  civil,  and  criai- 
tnal  i  that  be  performed  the  duties  of  a  so- 
licitor as  well  as  those  of  a  barrister;  and 
that  he  bas  been  engaged  in  these  duties, 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  for  more 
thanaixty  yeara;  his  readiness  to  undergo 
■oil,  and  his  power  of  enduring  it,  are  pe^ 
haps  unparalleled.  He  attributes  his  sue- 
cess  to  his  domestic  happiness,  and  tea 
natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  fostered  by 
the  amenity,  and,  to  use  his  own  e:iprei- 
aion,  the  joyousneaa,  of  the  manners  and 
habits  which  for  the  first  thirty-four  year* 
of  his  life  adorned  his  country.  But  now, 
he  says,  no  one  smiles  in  France;  he  findi 
himself,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  too 
young  for  his  associates,  and  is  forced  to 
repress  a  thousand  sallies  which  the  gravi- 
ly  of  the  times  would  not  tolerate.  He 
tells  us,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  hai 
suppressed  the  most  amusing  parts  of  hii 
"Recollections;"  and  defers  his  full  reve. 
lations  until  a  period  when  the  public  may 
he  belter  prepared  for  them. 

He  has  appended  to  the  narrative  portioa 
of  his  work  some  propositions  on  Political 
Economy  and  Legislation,  the  results  of  hii 
long  experience  and  meditation.  We  can- 
not venture  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  them  on  any  other  ground  than  as 
specimens  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  oa 
these  subjects  which  baa  been  acquired  by  a 
French  lawyer,  far  superior  in  intelligeoce 
to  tbe  bulk  of  his  brethren. 

He  conceives  to  be  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  production,  and  pro- 
mote an  equivalent  conaumption.  For  tbe 
first  purpose,  he  thinks  that  the  minister  of 
commerce  ought  to  direct,  by  a  perpetual 
course  of  regulations  founded  on  accurate 
slntistical  facts,  all  the  proceedings  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  For  the 
second  purpose,  he  proposes  to  check  the 
tendency  to  systematic  economy,  which 
he  thinks  the  great  enemy  of  consumption, 
by  a  tax  on  accumulated  capital ; — tbe 
amount  to  be  ascertained  by  requirin; 
from  every  capitalist  a  declaration  of  bi> 
fortune,  and  any  concealment  to  be  psn- 
ished  by  confiscation.  Snch  a  tax  he 
thinks  would  prevent  tbe  paraimony  which 
dries  up  the  channels  of  circulation.  He 
further  proposes  to  establish  in  every  de- 
partment a  bank,  to  be  managed  by  laiid- 
bolders,  of  which  the  capital  should  cooiid 
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of  hnd,  mai  whteh  should  iMoe  notei  to  a 
correipondiDg  amoant ;  ind  also  insanacfl 
companies,  to  secure  ibe  punctaal  payinem 
or  rents,  sod  relieve  landholders  Irom  ihe 
templalion  to  provide,  by  aonusl  savings, 
ag^ainst  irregularity  of  income — such  sav 
JDg*  being,  in  M.  Berryer's  opinion,  uofa- 
vorsbie  to  circolatlon.  He  thinks  that 
eighty-three  new  peers  ought  to  be  created, 
one  for  each  department;  that  their  dig- 
nity ihoutd  he  hereditary,  and  that  its 
transmission  to  an  unfit  person  should  be 
prevented  hf  an  examination,  from  time  to 
time,  into  the  moral  and  iolellectual  quali- 
ties of  each  successor.  He  thinks  that  the 
tesdency  in  man  to  better  his  condition 
tnd  to  cnanee  his  residence  should  be  re> 
pressed.  He  proposes  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  exempt  himself  from  military 
•erviee  (the  great  oppression  of  France)  by 
finding  a  snbstitate,  unless  be  can  prove 
that  be  has  always  resided  under  his  fa- 
ther's roof,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  a  substitute,  unless  he 
can  show  (hat  he  has  always  resided  in  the 
psrish  where  he  was  born.  Further,  that 
ihote  who  have  changed  their  residences 
■ball  be  subjected  to  increased  taxation,  and 
that  no  one  cball  be  eligible  to  any  local 
office  ifhe  bare  quitted  bis  birth-place. 

He  ventures  to  insinuate  a  regret  at  the 
complete  abol it  ioD  oi  lettra  lie  cachtl,  and, 
at  a  substitute,  proposes  to  give  parents 
and  guardians  power  over  children  and 
wards  until  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

He  proposes  to  create  courts  of  equity, 
with  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  punishing  onencea  not  cogniza- 
leby  the  existing  law,  and  forcing  people 
lobe  liberal  and  grnteful.  "Since  religion 
and  morality,"  a&ys  he,  "have  lost  their 
power,  they  mast  be  supplied  by  legal  co- 
ercion." 

Such  views,  in  so  eminent  a  member  of 
the  French  bar,  explain  Bonaparte's  con- 
tempt of  advocates  ! 

The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  but  rath- 
er-careleas  style ;  and,  to  the  ineonveni- 
ence  of  a  foreign  reader,  is  full  of  unex- 
plained technical  terms.  The  great  fault 
ofthe  abort  narratives  of  which  it  is  com- 
po>ed,  is  a  perplexed  arrangement  of  facts. 
To  make  our  extracts  intelligible,  we  have 
often  been  forced  to  transpose  them. 
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Thb  subsequent  article  on  Bngliah  criticism  ap- 
plies aleo,  in  some  degree,  to  American.  The 
reasona  given  for  oppomtion  to  anonymous  articles 
in  rcviesvf,  are  worthy  tbe  attention  of  Ihoss 
wlio  advocate  thia  mode  of  criticiam.  There  is 
perhapa  aomething  to  be  gained,  at  timea,  by  con- 
cealment,  but  nbether  open  honeaty  and  inKn-tell- 
ing  in  the  face  of  tlie  world,  is  not  best,  deserves 
serious  considetatioo. — En. 

From  Uw  WutmlnMer  Xarlaw. 

To  EvBKr  sore,  apply  a  plaster — Toral 
abuses,  seek  reform. 

This  abstract- principle  is  the  neutra 
ground  on  which  all  parties  meet ;  here  al 
differences  merge  into  philosophical  assent 
To  reform  abuses  ie  the  device  of  the  many, 
and  the  faith  of  the  few.  Tories,  Whigs, 
Radicals,  and  Chartists  unanimoualy  assert 
the  integrity  of  this  principle,  and  the  only 
difference  that  exists  is  as  to  what  u  en 
abuse  ;  for  what  the  nneaty  pauperism  of 
the  patriot  fiercely  denounces  as  a  "  crying 
evil,"  the  philosophic  security  of  the  place- 
man declares  to  be  "  a  pillar  of  the  consti- 
tution," while  tbe  intermediate  trimmer 
plausibly  suggests  that  it  may  be  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other.  "  Reform  of  course !" 
heroically  exclaims  (he  Tory,  "only  lake 
care  what  you  reform  ;  keep  your  bands 
from  profaning  the  ssnctity  of  Church  and 
State,  and  your  minds  from  evil  thinking  of 
the  divine  right  of  hereditary  imbecility  to 
legislate  for  tbe  suffering  millions  and 
your  stomachs  from  greedy  clamoringa 
about  corn  laws — do  not,  in  iconoclastic 
fury,  shatter  these  'pillars  of  tbe  state' — 
or  anarchy,  misery,  and  chaos  will  result." 

The  first  step  of  all  reformers,  it  would 
therefore  aeem,  is  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  abuse  ;  to  prove  to  all  con- 
victions that  the  thing  complained  of  is 
iniquitous,  noxious,  and  demands  eradica- 
tion ;  when  once  this  is  proved,  it  must 
straightway  fall,  for  every  man's  hand  wil 
be  raised  against  it. 

Alas!    that    this    fair-seeming   abstrac 
truth  should  be  a  concrete  falsehood  t     Tha 
poet,  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  believes  in 
the  universality  of  so  obvious  a  concliision 
the  philosopher,  in  his  pride  of  logic,  bo 
lieves  in  it ;  but  the  men  of  tbe  world  knows 
very  well  that  truth,  even    when  accepted 
and  believed,  is  not  always  realised  in  actioa 
— he  knows  that  there   are  other  barriers 
to  its   influence    than  falae  logic,  heavier 
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obstaclea    than    stupidity — and  thew    «re 
interests  and  prejudices. 

To  effect  reforniB,  tratb  and  abstract 
justice  have  hitherto  been  found  compre- 
bensively  insufficient ;  nor  does  the  reason 
lie  very  deep.  But  iTonce  you  implicate  in- 
terests and  palliate  prejudices,  yourrictOTy 
is  assured,  for  these  are  thing*  which  " 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  oi 
— ibey  are  palpable,  calculable  advantaees 
felt  by  the  dullest;  while  truth  andjustice 
are  neither  readily  conceived  nor  universal- 
ly recognized.  When  backed  by  interest 
and  prejudice,  it  is  so  sweet  to  labor  In 
the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  banner  of 
truth  makes  such  a  triumphant  rustle  ove: 
the  orator's  head,  fanning  him  to  victory 

With  these  prosaic  convictiona  we  are 
reformers — with  these  views  of  obstacle! 
we  intend  attacking  an  abuse.  Our  course 
is  therefore  plain  before  us.  We  hare  first 
to  prove  it  to  be  an  abuse,  then  to  proi 
•asceptible  of  reform,  and  finally  to  prove 
that  the  interests  of  the  world  are  implicat- 
ed, and  their  prejudices  baseless.  We  are 
not  critical  Quixoites,  and  have  not  there- 
fore the  sanguine  madness  of  supposing  a 
reform  will  follow  our  exposure  j  but  every 
energetic  voice  raised  is  of  value,  if  it  carry 
conviction  to  half  a  dozen,  and  in  time 
one  may  reasonably  hope  the  cause  tri- 
umphant. 

Formally  to  demonstrate  the  working 
abuses  of  criticism,  in  its  present  state, 
would  be  too  liberal  an  expenditure  of  re- 
sistless logic.  We  need  only  point  to  criti- 
cism itself,  and  say,  "Behold!"  and  its 
imbecility  and  insincerity  will,  as  the  French 
•ay,  leap  up  at  your  eyes.  There  is  fortu- 
nately no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  poioi 
— all  men,  journalists  and  critics  included, 
are  agreed  in  condemning  it  aa  rife  with 
glaring  ignorance  and  dogmatic  incapacity 
—and  the  few  honorable  exceptions  (which 
t  would  be  invidious  to  specify,  and  which, 
once  for  all,  we  beg  to  acknowledge  and  to 
exempt  from  our  remarks)  only  make  the 
general  evil  more  apparent.  'No  one  doubti 
that  it  is  distorted  ny  shameless  cupidity 
unblushing  subserviency,  and  arrogant  iu' 
•olence — no  one  doubts  that  its  iodueoct 
on  literature,  and  on  the  public  taste,  i: 
pernicious — in  short,  no  one  doubta  that  it 
s  a  great  and  serious  evil ;  the  only  pallia- 
tion offered  is,  that  it  is  an  inevitable  one. 

Prove  the  abuses  of  criticism  1  They  are 
here — there — everywhere  ;  they  rot  and 
itink  around  you  j  they  are  on  the  highways 
and  byeways,  infesting  every  corner ;  they 
taint  every  breath  drawn  in  by  the  great 
system  of  modern  publishing,  and  poiso) 
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the  very  wells  tbey  aie  set  to  keep  pare. 
Uodern  publishing —  styled  with  such  ie- 
imitabJe  iiuiocence,  "  the  trade,"— is  pare 
and  glorious  by  the  side  of  modern  criti- 
cism. And  if  there  sre  honorable  excep- 
tions, of  what  avail  are  they  ia  this  swarm 
of  gadflies  1  Did  not  the  plague  of  flies 
darken  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  are  not  these 
writers,  though  individually  beneath  coa- 
tempt,  like  grains  of  gunpowder,  powerful 
in  a  mass  1 

With  so  perfect  an  unanimity  of  execra- 
tion as  exists  on  the  subject  of^riticism,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  be  an  abuse  or  not ;  all  we 
have  to  inquire  is,  whether  ibis  evil  be  in- 
evitable i  aod  if  not,  how  can  it  be  reformed  1 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  not  in- 
evitable, and  that  it  could  be  very  ntiateriatly 
reformed  by  the  abolition  and  interdiction 
of  the  preeeut  infamous  uae  of  the  anony- 
mous. 

The  anonymous  nature  of  all  present 
criticism  we  regard,  with  many  other  wri- 
ters, as  the  parent  evil,  and  iJthough  the 
subject  is  not  new,  yet  we  believe  it  has 
never  been  systematically  discussed,  and 
wa  shall  therefore  make  an  opening  for 
sueh  a  discussion,  by  examining  the  argu- 
ments usually  brought  forward  in  defence 
of  the  anonymous,  which  may  be  ihna  sum- 
med up : 

I.  Abolish  the  anonymons,  and  yon  des- 
troy the  influence  of  a  criticism,  by  making 
it  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  not  that 
of  an  organ.  It  is  the  '  Tunes'  that  is  quo- 
ted, and  not  the  writer. 

H.  You  also  abolish  just  severity.  The 
Clitic  will  feel  his  judgment  hampered  by 
publicity.     No  one  will  dare  to  blame. 

III.  You  open  the  door  to  gross  adulation 
in  the  place  of  appreciation  i  inducing  men 
to  praise  ioflueniial  authora,  when  the 
praiser  can  come  forward  in  bis  own  per- 

IV.  There  is  conceit  in  substituting  the 
individual  name  and  opinion  for  the  vagae 
and  mysterious  "  we."  Egotism  is  invaris- 
biy  disgualiog- 

V.  Writers  would  not  accept  the  perils 
of  criticism  if  they  were  not  protected. 

Such  are  the  most  plausible  defences  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  of  eome  years,  and  tbey  have  in- 
variably been  given  by  critics  themselves, 
BO  that  they  may  be  taken  as  excuses  for 
individual  conduct,  as  well  as  general  argu- 
ment. Alt  the  rabid  nonsense  has  been  set 
aside,  and  only  those  selected  which  hare  s 
"  show  of  reason."  Wo  assure  the  reader 
that,  so  far  from  suppiessiag  any  real  or 
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phutiUe  BrgBBMnt,  we  bavs  ■ought  od  all 
wIm  for  Ihe  best,  ia  order  timi  om  preseDt 
cxantDBiion  night  be  Mtiafsctory  ; — Kod 
tbe  above  Bumtnary  mmy  be  taken  a*  ex- 
preuing  the  best  arguments  hitherto  eom- 
ffloidy  held':  any  strosger  ones  concocted 
byibe  solitary  tbinlter  we  of  course  ignore, 
bat  shall  be  happy  to  see  thera  brought  for- 
wsni  and  consioered. 

On  a  first  glance  the  above  objeotiona  to 
Ihi  abolition  of  the  anoBymoas  are  both 
Krions  and  praotioal ;  on  nearer  inapection 
ib^  turn  out  to  he  somewhat  weak,  and  on 
Utentire  consideration  they  will  be  found 
either  to  be  buiit  on  gross  tniseonceptiou 
Df  huown  nature  and  of  literature,  or  on  ill* 
concealed  cowardice.  Twist  them  how  you 
win,  sophistteaie  with  "  fortv-parson  pow- 
Gi,"  and  the  glaring  faet  still  remains  that 
lliesa  defettces  are  grounded  on  ignoraace 
M  cowardice.  We  will  argue  them  sepai- 
Uely,  aad  endeavor  to  lay  bare  ike  rotten- 
new  at  their  roots. 

I.  The  influence  of  a  criticism,  it  is  said, 
wsuld  be  destroyed  by  making  it  an  indivi- 
ilnl  opLaion.  The  verdict  delivered  by  a 
Ma  Smith  (an  ideal  critic,  of  course,  is 
mant  here)  would  be  disregarded,  whereas 
ibe  Twdict  of  the  'Times'*  oommnnds  as- 
Hntandthe  "  sale  of  copies."  The  writer, 
*bile  unknown,  may  be  supposed  ta  be  some 
ilUatrious  thinker  employed  for  the  ocea- 
•ion;  b)it  if  once  yon  avow  the  authorship, 
all  rack  auppoaition  is  at  an  end. 

This  is  a  fact,  aad  we  at  once  accept  it 
~bnt  what  does  it  indicate  1  Simply  this  : 
—that  the  ^onrnal  chooses  to  avail  itself 
oi  ■  deceptive,  dishonest  influence,  purely 
titrinsio,  derived  from  its  wealth  and  rep- 
utation, and  not  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
tbe  article !  This  is  deliberate  dishoneaty. 
IfyoDgo  to  Messrs.  TwiaiK  and  Co.  for 
yoBT  tea,  you  go  there  confident  that  from 
ibcir  repntation  you  will  be  sure  not  to 
get  tloe-leaves,  and  you  puichaae  without 
Wution;  now  if  they  chose  to  take  ad- 
nattgeof  their  reputation,  and  sell  their 
Dsniipeeting  cuatomers  sloe-leavea,  no  one 
waald  heiitate  to  pronounce  it  dishonen. 
>et  this  ia  of  precisely  the  aame  nature  as 
tba  argument  which  would  palm  olTa  bad  ar> 
Ucle  under  an  influential  reputation — which 
nraaea  to  let  John  Smith  be  valued  at  his 
own  merit,  and  insists  on  his  being  valued 
u  the  merit  of  the  '  Times.*    It  is  coolly 

*  The  reader  will  of  coon*  uadentand  ihat  we 
Meet  Ihe  '  Times'  merely  becaoBc  ihe  mos[  inflasn- 
'wl.andilureforeibe  finest  type;  but  we  b«ft,  once 
>0'  »ll,  Id  obMivt,  thai  IhU  arilcle  being  odg  of 
P™wiples,  not  perwDS,  we  hare  throogboui  rigidly 
UaMioed  ttoa  peraooaliOea  vi  every  sort. 


con^sed  tital  the  opinion  which  would 
have  no  weight  in  itaelf,  must  borrow  the 
weight  of  the  journal  I 

For  in  truth  the  opinioB  is  that  of  an  in- 
dividual after  all.  On  party  mattera  it  ia 
the  individual  ezpreasion  of  party  feeling, 
but  in  purely  literary  matters  (to  whicti 
we  confine  onrselves)  the  opinion  is  simply 
individual.  It  may  be  aaid  that  the  organ, 
the  <  Times,'  is  a  party  paper,  and  there- 
fore the  editor  chooses  his  critic  as  one 
who  will  support  that  party,  and  couse- 
questly  the  opinion  is  a  collective  ono 
after  all.  True  in  one  sense — but  if  the 
writer  affiled  his  name  (as  if  Twining  la- 
belled hia  aloe-leaves)  this  woald  still  be 
the  case  (because  the  editor  would  not 
choose  one  who  thought  difierently  from 
him),  and  yet  no  deception  would  be  prac- 
tised. The  public  wonid  be  aware  that  it 
was  in  some  sort  a  collective  opinion,  but 
the  stupidity  would  be  the  writer's  own— 
and  no  unfair  influence  wnuld  throw  a  nm- 
but  round  his  folly,  making  it  an  oracle. 
There  can  he  no  commercial  objection  to 
Mr.  Twining  selling  ^e-leaves,  should 
there  be  a  demand  for  them — but  there  are 
very  weighty  objections,  moral  and  com- 
mercial, against  his  selling  them  as  "  high- 
flavoreii  souchong." 

But  mark  another  consequence  of  the 
"we!"  By  reason  of  the  equivocal  pa- 
rentage of  articles,  succeaa  is  beneficial 
to  the  jonmal,  while  blunders  fait  to  injure 
is  either  individual  or  col- 


lective, accordiuf  to  circumstances.  If  the 
writer  voes  on  brundering  and  blundering, 
filling  the  enormous  cavity  of  his  deficien- 
cies with  "  three-piled  hyperbole,"  or  writ- 
ing abaurditiea  in  slovenly  language,  with 
an  oBlentation  of  igoorance  "  only  critics 
know," — the  int^rity  and  reputation  of 
the  journal  remains  intact.  People  say, 
"  What  an  ass  that  writer  must  he,"  but  no 
one  discontinue*  the  journsl,  and  no  one 
discontinues  looking  for  its  opinion  on  that 
very  subject  so  illustrious  for  stupidity. 
This  ia  tbs  eflect  of  impersonality.  It  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  'Timer;'  and  aa  there 
are  many  writers  employed  on  that  journal, 
and  no  one  knows  whether  the  writer  of  to- 
day will  be  the  writer  of  to-morrow,  confi- 
dence is  never  shaken  by  failure.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  roighiy  and  mysterious  "  we" 
throws  a  falsifying  ntntbut  over  mediocrity, 
and  carries  with  it  the  force  of  a  matured 
collective  judgment. 

That  such  a  aystem  is  iniquitous  few 
sophists  would  deny.  Observe  also,  that 
wbile  it  generates  the  moat  extreme  care- 
leaaoen  of  the  public  as    to    Ihe  wtiter, 
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diTeeliog  kll  the  attemion  to  (be  jonniBl, 
it  foatcTB  and  diasemintitei  mediocrity  and 
bad  taste,  repressea  healthy  eriticiam,  and 
cloak*  Bkullcinjf  cotrardice  with  immunity. 
Merit  can  atand  on  its  own  broad  baaii,  and 
needo  borrow  no  force  from  the  "  we,"  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  dullneaa  is  ao  ex- 
cellent a  thing  that  it  must  needs  be  pat- 
ronized, and  that  incompetence  should  go 
forth   with  the  seal  of  approval. 

But  admitting  as  we  do,  while  deploring 
it,  that  the  impersonality  of  criticism  in- 
creases its  influence,  we  contend  that  on 
a  proper  basis  the  personality  of  criticism 
would  be  still  more  tufluential,  and  would 
be  unalloyed  by  dishonesty,  intentional  or 
Otherwise — surely  no  smell  consideration 
in  a  Christian  country  !  That  ia  to  say,  if 
instead  of  oneducated  nobodiea,  self-con- 
atituled  judges,  a  set  of  competent  critics 
were  engaged — men  who  hsd  qualified 
themselvea  by  special  previona  study — the 
reputation  they  would  speedily  earn  for 
themselves  would  far  exceed  the  anonv- 
moua  influence,  because  the  public  would 
hare  the  double  security  of  personal  res- 
ponsibility and  personal  reputation.  To 
take  a  broad  instance,  no  one  doubts  that 
if  one  of  the  witty  Smiths — the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney, the  late  James,  or  the  present  Horace 
— were  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  favorable 
opinion  of  some  witty  work,  the  public  con- 
fidence and  curiosity  would  be  more  etim- 
ulated  than  by  the  same  opinion  unavowed 
in  any  of  the  reviews.  The  opinion  of  John 
Hill  on  a  philosophical  treatise  would  be 
worth  all  the  anonymous  reviews  put 
together.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  bjr  the 
oatentalion  with  which  all  such  personal 
criticisms  are  paraded  by  the  delighted 
authors. 

Abolish  the  anonymous,  and  competent 
men  must  be  engaged,  because  the  public 
would  not  tolerate  avowed  mediocrity  ;  and 
moreover,  as  a  critical  reputation  might 
then  be  made,  some  men  of  superior  abili- 
ties would  gladly  undertake  the  task  and 
execute  it  conscientiously.  This  reputa- 
tion would  in  turn  be  a  guarantee  for  their 
opinions,  while  the  incapacity  of  the  in- 
competent would  daily  become  prominent. 
The  daily  reader  of  criticisms,  signed  John 
Smith,  would  in  a  fortnight  detect  his  pecu. 
liar  bias,  prejudices,  ana  standards  of  com- 
parison, so  that,  however  previously  un- 
known, John  Smith  would  rapidly  become 
famous  or  infamous  in  proportion  to  ability 
ot  dishonesty. 

This  we  say  mnst  take  place,  and  al- 
though we  are  here  taking  the  "high  priori 
toad,"  and  arranging  the  futare  according 


to  OUT  notions,  yet  fortiraately  we  have 
facts  to  point  to  as  confirmatory.  In  France 
sod  Oermany  criticism  is  open,  and  accord- 
ingly  we  fiod  in  those  countries  extensive 
reputations  grounded  almost  exclasively  on 
criticism,  viz.,  Nisard,  Sainte  Benve,  Gua- 
tave  Plauche,  Philar^te  Chaeles,  Joles  Janin, 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  Sec,  in  France,  and  aoch 
men  as  Menzel  and  Rellstab  in  Germany. 
Without  asserting  the  excellence  of  alt 
these  writers,  we  must  admit  that  ibey  are 
men  of  ability,  and  their  reputations  are  un- 
questionable— and  European.  Much  as  oar 
literature  is  studied  abroad,  we  may  aasert 
with  safety  that  no  critic's  name  has  crossed 
the  frontier — simply  because  no  critic's 
name  is  known.  If  therefore  only  as  an 
encouragement  to  excellence,  the  anony- 
mous  ought  to  be  abolished. 

There  is  one  remaining  argument  on  thii 
point  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  It  ia  said 
that  editors  very  often  want  their  own 
opinions  expressed,  and  not  the  opinions  of 
indiridual  writers,  and  that  the  onus  of 
these  opinions  being  shifted  from  the 
shoulderi  of  the  writer  on  to  those  of  the 
Journal,  they  may  be  expressed  without  in- 
volving  his  conviction  or  honesty;  which 
could  not  be  done  if  writers  owned  their 
articles. 

This  is  intelligible,  but  sophistical.  Critics 
are  not  machines — at  least  they  should  not 
be.  Besides,  the  office  of  criticism  is  not 
that  of  expressing  the  personal  predilections 
of  some  "  able  editor,"  but  that  of  conscien- 
tiously giving  deliberate  and  impartial 
opinions  for  the  guidance  of  public  taste 
and  correction  of  an  author's  errors.  An 
ideal  state,  not  to  be  realiited  by  editorial 
"cues."  There  is  bitter  irony  in  c*ei^ 
prospectus  of  a  journal  or  review  wheo  il 
lays  BO  much  stress  on  the  "  impartiality" 
of  the  criticisms  it  will  be  its  object  to  place 
before  the  world.  This  impartiality  we  all 
know,  and  although  journalists  and  review- 
ers have  manifold  excuses  of  haste  and  idle- 
ness, with  a  readiness  at  "  making  up  their 
minds"  upon  works  they  have  not  read,  and 
speaking  of  performances  which  did  not 
take  place,  still  we  cannot  he  made  to  ac- 
cept an  editorial  convenience  aa  an  a^- 
ment  for  tlie  continuance  of  a  moral 
iniquity.  Men  defending  unjust  causes 
have  faltering  consciences  and  feeble  logic; 
— thus  only  can  we  explain  the  feeblemst 
of  the  arguments  for  the  anonymoua. 

Having  proved  No.  I.  to  be  iniquitoua  in 
its  foundation,  pernicious  in  its  result,  and 
very  efiectually  to  be  reformed,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  n.,  which  saya:  abolish  the  anon^r- 
moua,  and  you  abolish  jast  eeverily.    This 
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i(  ■  cBie  of  atisconceptioD.  It  is  trae  that 
by  affixing  the  name  of  the  writer  you 
vould  aboIiBh  much,  if  uot  all,  personality 
—all  cowardly  insult  and  irreleranl  jeer- 
iog — all  inaiouatioD  of  unwortby  motives — 
■II  enumeratioD  of  an  author's  pimples  when 
his  errors  are  not  abundant — and  by  so  do- 
ing it  would  purify  the  press  of  its  ereatest 
disease.  The  fear  of  personal  chastisement 
ind  the  force  of  public  opioion  would  re- 
itrsia  tbe  licentious  pen,  the  bold  aceadal, 
the  basiy  accusation,  or  the 'venal  eulo^. 
But  that  critical  severity  or  minute  fauli- 
fiading,  even  violent  reprobation,  would  also 
disappear,  could  only  be  supposed  by  those 
Btlerly  misconceiving  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent springs  of  human  action — self-love. 

There  would  be  aa  much  severity,  most 
probably  more  than  at  present.  It  would 
be  often  unjust — for  who  is  not  so  1 — but 
ntostly  conscientious  and  always  responsi- 
ble. Rash  blame  would  be  rarer  when  the 
blamer  might  be  called  upon  to  aubstantiate 
it ;  but  the  blame  which  convictions  always 
bestow  on  errors  would  be  still  more  plen- 
tiful than  it  is  now  ;  and  for  this  reason: — 

Tbe  error  or  absufdity  which  the  irres- 
ponsible critic  may  now  in  friendliness  or 
idleaesB  pass  over,  would  then  impeach  his 
own  judgment,  and  as  bis  reputation  would 
be  involved,  we  may  safely  leave  jill  to  its 
esre.  For  a  man  to  praise  a  bad  book,  or 
to  abuse  a  good  one  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, is  umple  enough  ;  he  is  not  convicted 
of  want  of  taste  or  judgment  j  but  were  be 
forced  to  own  it,  bis  judgment  or  his  hones- 
ty would  be  periled,  and  tbey  know  little 
of  authors  who  suppose  them  capable  of 
sacrificing  their  vanities  to  their  partialities. 
Friends  are  not  always  the  most  friendly  cri- 
tics— their  method  of  showing  hnw  they  ad- 
*in  your  work  is  indeed  mostly  to  add-mire. 

The  result  may  be  correctly  anticipated 
from  what  takes  place  in  conversation 
where  religious,  morn),  and  political  errors 
■re  exposed  and  pursued  with  a  rancor 
quite  as  fierce  as  any  journalism — where  a 
man  tells  you  to  your  face  that  you  are  an 
atheist  if  yoo  suspect  the  infallibility  of  the 
bishops,  or  tells  yoo  that  you  want  to  plunge 
Ibe  nation  in  blood  if  you  express  a  desire 
for  more  general  humanity — and  where  ab- 
lurdities  and  illogicalities  are  ridiculed  and 
combated  with  flushed  and  eager  violence. 
Now,  if  each  things  are  said  to  a  man's  face 
—with  all  the  decencies  of  society,  and  all 
the  personal  rlaks  acting  as  restraints — will 
they  not  be  said  with  equal  boldness  when 
the  reviewer  is  speaking  to  the  world  at 
Urge!  Obviously; — the  only  difference 
would  be  the  greater  courtesy  with  which 


they  would  be  said,  owing  to  tbe  heat  of 
personal  ars^oraent  being  absent.  Perhaps 
a  stranger  and  apter  iliusiration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Here 
men  are  placed  in  an  analogous  position  lo 
that  of  the  critic.  They  have  to  argue  for 
the  public  benefit  and  their  own  advance- 
ment. They  are  aware  that  tbe  perception, 
'of  errors,  and  the 
truths,  is  the 
they  owe  their  country  and  themselvf 
find  no  want  of  fault-finding  here.  Errors 
are  not  passed  over  in  friendliness  and  idle- 
ness—absurdities  meet  with  no  courteous 
silence  !  An  honorable  member  proposes 
a  measure,  and  in  the  discussion  all  the 
weak  points  are  brought  into  view,  not  aN 
ways  in  perfect  grammar,  seldom  in  ade- 
quate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
still  seldoroer  with  any  dialectical  accuracy ; 
nevertheless,  one  way  or  the  other  tbey  are 
dragged  forth,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
sarcasms  (not  always  in  good  taste  or  good 
breeding)  and  placed  is  the  vice-grip  of 
syllogisms.  In  this  way  does  what  Garlyle 
calls  the  "National  Palaver"  perform  its 
duty.  Without  holding  it  up  as  a  model, 
we  may  point  lo  it  as  confirmation  of  what 
the  severity  of  criticism  would  be  were  it 
avowed. 

A  writer  once  told  us,  with  an  air  of  se- 
rene  knowiDgoeaa,  that  he  had  become  a 
"brigand  in  literature,  attacking  all  and 
sparing  none."  Whatever  we  might  think 
of  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  we  could 
not  but  admire  bis  frankness ;  but  as  all  the 
brigands  in  literature  do  not  thus  confident- 
ly carry  their  colors,  we  wish  at  any  rate 
tbet  they  were  not  encouraged  by  immunity. 
That  there  will  always  be  brigands  and 
blackguards,  ready  to  plunder  or  stab  at 
random,  we  admit ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
admit  the  existence  of  an  evil  and  another 
to  protect  it,  and  it  is  our  object  to  make 
this  protection  cease.  We  anticipate  no 
perfection  from  the  adoption  of  reform,  but 
simply  amelioration.  We  do  not  hope  to 
eradicate  vice,  but  to  expose  it.  When  a 
man  is  declared  an  outlaw,  his  name  and 
person  are  described — when  a  man  is  known 
as  a  swindler,  prudent  people  shun  his  con- 
nection— so  would  we  have  the  literary 
scoundrel  shunned  and  punished  by  public 
opinion  in  proportion  to  his  infamy.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  prostitute  his  pen  for  pat- 
ronage— to  stifle  his  honesty  in  dinners,  let 
the  public  know  him  as  such  :  compel  him 
to  sign  his  disgrace,  and  he  is  welcome  to 
it.  In  the  present  state  of  things  he  has 
every  temptation  to  be  dish  one  st,  and  to  be 
hoDcU  HOD..  ^  .fKTgli 
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TBB  KRIOIS  AMD  ABUSE*  Of  XNBUIB  CBITICIlV. 


Men  ue  seldom  Tictims  to  tbeir  Tirtuca 
— they  are  Beldom  honeM  but  by  restraint. 
Restraint,  so  necessary  in  all  periods  of  so- 
ciety, becomes  daily  more  urgent  as  it  be- 
comes more  material.  Tbe  trae  high  feel- 
ing of  morals  may  he  said  to  be  extinct. 
Lofiy  virtue  now  leans  with  grim  graceful- 
ness against  a  haggard  gallows,  instead  of 
reposing  on  great  conrictions  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  this  internal  regulation  there  is 
■be  greater  urgency  of  external  restraint, 
which  now  assumes  two  forms,  viz.,  public 
opinion  and  law  (with  a  subsidiary  prospect 
of  the  ga]lows)--4hese  make  the  responsi- 
bility of  actions  still  a  serious  matter  ; — so 
serious  as  effectually  to  keep  the  mass  hon- 
est. Yet  if  some  theorist,  deploring  the 
aptnesBof  meo  to  crime,  were  to  suggest 
as  a  reform  that  alt  personal  responsibility 
should  cease  at  once,  and  all  misdemeanors 
be  Uid  to  tbe  charge  of  "  society  at  large," 
you  wonld  laueh  in  his  face.  Yet  precisely 
this  doctrine  do  you  maintain  for  critics. 
Yon  allow  a  man  the  indulgence  of  en- 
venomed malice,  of  careless  scandal,  of 
obtuse  ignorance,  or  of  wilful  defamation, 
and  yet  you  maintain  that  all  this  should  be 
irresponsible.  Now,  to  make  men  honest 
is  no  easy  task,  but  the  first  step  towards  it 
is  unquestionably  to  make  them  responsi- 
ble, or  if  not,  then  is  irresponsibility  an 
anomaly  in  the  moral  world  worthy  of  all 
study. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  misconcep* 
lion  on  which  has  been  fonnded  the  sappo. 
sition  of  tbe  anonymous  favoring  severity 
has  been  a  misconception  of  the  springs  of 
homan  action  j  and  although  nothing  will 
entirely  extirpate  tbe  evils  of  criticism  till 
the  golden  age  of  honesty,  the  millennium 
of  morals,  arrives,  yet  we  think  that  the 
abolition  of  the  anonymous  would  consider- 
ably lessen  the  evils ;  first, by  bringing  good 
criticism  into  the  field  ;  secondly,  by  pre- 
venting a  number  of  easy-tempered  men 
from  indulging  in  tbe  popular  sophism  of 
their  not  being  reaponaible  (for  are  they  not 
responsible  to  their  own  sbuis  t) ;  and  third- 
ly, by  rousing  their  self-love  by  implicating 
their  Judgments.  These  wonld  give  hon- 
esty a  premium,  talent  a  reward,  and  medi- 
ocrity the  death-blow.  Mistaken  as  well  as 
mercenary  kindness  would  greatly  disap- 
pear, and  malevolence  and  ignorance  would 
stand  exposed. 

To  conclude  onr  argnment  with  an  illus. 
tration,  we  refer  to  the  state  of  criticism  in 
France  as  a  proof  that  the  publicity  of  cri- 
tics does  not  disarm  tbeir  severity — a  curi* 
ODs  example  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
case  of  Qeorge   Sand's   reviewers  in  the 
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National.'  Madame  Sand  is  not  only  of 
the  extreme  republican  party,  and  ther^ore 
a  fighter  in  the  same  cause  as  the  '  National,' 
but  she  is  the  friend  of  its  remarkable  edi- 
tor, Armand  Marrast,  and  a  sbardnolder  of 
the  property.  From  these  circnrostancei 
one  would  anticipate  nothing  but  eulogy; 
but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  of  the 
most  violent  attacks  on  her  *  Compagnon  du 
ToQT  de  France'  appeared  in  its  columns, 
byLoois  Reybaud.*  Can  a  similar  inataace 
be  quoted  in  English  criticism  1 

Now,  althongh  we  by  no  means  approve 
of  tbe  violence  of  party  feeling  and  personal 
prejudice  which  so  often  disgrace  French 
criticism,  yet  we  may  refer  to  them  as 
proof  of  our  position,  that  to  abolish  tbe 
anonymous  is  not  to  disarm  severity.  We 
must  again  repeat  that  party  feelings  and 
prejudices,  inasmuch  as  they  will  always 
exist,  must  always  find  vent  j  we  do  not 
therefore  hope  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  simply 
to  be  enabled  to  recognise  them.  If  tbs 
Bishop  of  London  were  to  review  Lovett't 
Chartism,  all  the  world  would  be  aware  of  tbs 
opinions  and  prejudices  which  must  neces* 
sarily  influence  him,  And  the  public  wonld 
therefore  "  allow  for  the  wind  ;"  but  if  lis 
were  to  review  this  without  affixing  bis 
name,  who  would  know  bow  much  lo  "al- 
low for  the  wind  1"  This  is  tbe  point  we 
wished  gained. 

We  foresee  a  slight  objection  it  may  be 
as  well  to  anticipate.  It  may  be  said  tfaat 
in  France  tbe  articles  are  not  always  signed, 
or  bave  assumed  signatures,  and  therefort 
cannot  be  adduced  as  fair  illuslrationt. 
But  who  does  not  know  that  "J.  J."  it 
Jules  Janin,  that  "XXX."  is  Rolle,  that  the 
"  Vicomte  do  Launay"  is  Madame  Emilc 
Girardin,  that  "  Quelqn'nn"  is  Gerard, 
See.  1  If  any  one  in  France  is  ignorant  of 
such  assumptions  be  can  always  learn  them, 
many  of  them  being  as  notorious  as  "  Boi," 
"  Barry  Cornwall,"  "  Father  Prout,"  "  The 
Opium  Eater,"  ice.  So  that  to  all  intenU 
and  purposes  criticism  is  open  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

III.  It  is  said  that  the  door  wonld  bt 
opened  to  gross  adnlation  in  the  place  of 
appreciation ;  inducing  critics  to  praise  in- 

•  To  prevent  miscooceplion  it  is  necessary  to  iw'e 
that  the  '  NatloDal'  bm  a  profoiind  admiraiioD  for 
(he  genius  of  George  Sand — as  who  has  D<MT~bM 
(hat  the  worli  in  qaeilion  codMIds  doctriiiss  vhieh 
that  journal  opposes,  lad  Ihercfore  was  it  aiiaclitd. 
On  a  closer  intpeciion,  however,  a  suiipicioa  irian 
that  the  reviewer'^  judemeat  wan  somewhal  infla- 
enced  bf  Qeorge  Sand's  having  eapoaed,  in  liet 
prerace.  a  gross  plagiarism  b;  the  '  Natiooar  from 
the  work  which  first  gave  her  the  idea  of  her  ova 
viz.,  'Le  Compagnonnage.' — Vid*  Preface  to  her 
norel. 


TBI  KKK019  ASD  ABITaSI   OF  INaLKH  OBlTICttK. 


BDcntial  BUtborswhen  the  prnuer  csn  cotufl 
fatward  in  hii  eva  person.  This  is  only 
eorollary  from  the  foregoing,  but  we  may 
place  a  word  oi  two  here  on  the  Bobject. 

"  The  pea,"  said  the  late  Janocs  Smith, 
"ii  a  weapon  that  may  wound  to  distant 
Bgei ;  both  policy  and  hotnanity  require  it 
l«be  wielded  with  cautiiMi."  This  excel- 
leot  Tcrasrk  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  sub- 
ject. Jfinore  adalatioo  than  abuse  were  to 
Ktab,  would  the  influence  be  more  per- 
nicious 1  Is  it  a  worse  socid)  evil  to  in* 
crease  a  man's  complacency— perhaps  mere- 
ly to  confirm  it — than  to  tear  open  the 
sensitive  self-love,  and  pour  into  its  quiver- 
inr  wounds  the  gall  of  contempt  and  ridi- 
cole  1  Ja  inflation  more  dangerous  to  the 
opening  faculties  itian  depression  1  There 
is  a  moral  question  involved  in  this  of 
very  serious  impart.  Some  men  are  proud 
CBOugh  to  scorn  attack,  while  they  accept 
criticism ;  they  laagh  at  the  fury  of  the 
eritie's  onisitu,  while  they  sponge  out  the 
■pecks  detected  by  the  microscopic  eye  of 
hate;  ihejr  care  little  for  the  abuse,  but 
they  consider  the  faults  that  are  detected 
utmitis  discovered  for  the  future.  But 
it  is  obvioQS  that  saeh  men  are  not  com- 
■ton,  and  this  indifference  to  abuses  is  the 
resnlt  of  a  very  peculiar  education  acting 
oo  a  peculiar  organization.  Bat  the  gen- 
erality of  anthor^^men  who  are  authors 
oBtr  by  reason  of  their  extreme  sensibility, 
and  greedy  love  of  praise — they  are  more 
lhiD-akinned,andto  tbem  objection  is  irritat- 
ing and  abuse  is  tortare.  "  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  lowest  of  mankind  is  more 
painful  than  the  applause  of  the  highest 
M  pleasing,"  said  Lord  Byron ;  "  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion  is  more  in  torture  than  the 
possession  of  any  thing  couldbe  in  raptnre ;" 
and  altboti^  this  is  an  extreme  opinion, 
yet  it  represents  one  large  class  of  authors. 
Is  this  torture  neoeaaary  1 

Criticism  killed  poor  Keats — or  rather, 
hastened  bis  death ;  embittered  while  it 
roused  Byron ;  made  the  loving  Shelley  a 
niiserable  exile,  and  depressed  the  good- 
natured  Coleridge.  Are  these  facts  noth- 
■Dgl  This  is  aquestion  it  were  well  that 
every  serioas  reader  put  to  himself,  and 
whether  also  the  cause  was  inevitable. 

Now,  although  we  strongly  deprecate 
■ny suppression  of  well-groanded  objection, 
and  regard  it  as  a  treble  injustice  (towards 
public,  anthor,  and  the  critic  himself),  quite 
as  bad  as  unjust  abuse,  yet  wa  see  a  wide 
differenoe  between  the  statement  of  a  criti- 
cal objection  (vrtrich,  af^r  ail,  is  no  more 
than  an  individoal  opinion)  and  the  manner 
ef  stating  it;  between  a  review  and  an 


insalt ;  between  a  judgment  and  an  attack. 
That  it  is  possible  to  convey  an  absolute 
condemnation  of  a  work  without  otherwise 
irritating  the  author,  than  condemnation 
always  must  irritate,  we  well  know  ;  and  wo 
have  yet  to  learn  why  the  courtesy  which 
distinguishes  civilized  society  should  be 
abolished  fr<vn  civilized  literature  ;  why  Ihe 
amenities  considered  indispensable  in  a 
fleeting  conversation,  should  be  injurious 
in  lasting  print. 

It  is  not  here  argued  that  under  every 
circumatance  finding  fault  will  not  irritate 
certain  thin-skinned  authors  (the  present 
writer  has  too  often  known  his  kindest  in- 
tentions construed  into  "  an  attack"  when 
the  blame  happened  to  be  abundant),  be- 
cause the  vanity  is  oftentimes  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  judgment,  that  the  juetest 
conclusions  are  distorted — but  the  general- 
ity will  readily  distinguish  between  afearless 
opinion  and  a  malevolent  objection.  In  all 
cases  the  critic  is  a  man  who  sets  up  as  a 
teacher — a  judge — or,  at  least,  as  a  public 
taster,  and  must  accomplish  his  duty  with 
integrity ;  if  he  shrink  from  the  conse 
quences,  let  him  not  take  office;  all  men 
gladly  would  be  heroes  and  mount  the 
breach — were  not  the  bullets  so  unTeelingl 

If  only  then  to  induce  a  Christian  court- 
esy, it  were  well  to  abolish  the  anonymous; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  real  and  serious  ob- 
jections would  never  be  withheld,  while 
rash,  unfounded  objections;  and  gross  per- 
sonalities, would  be  diminished ;  and  on 
this  point  we  may  cite  the  opinion  of  the 
late  estimable  Dr.  Arnold,  who  says — 

■*The  bad  tendencies  of  anonymous  writing  are 
many  more  than  the  severest  law  of  libel  can  re- 
press. The  best  of  us,  1  am  afraid,  would  be  in 
danger  of  writing  more  careleeiiy  without  our 
names  than  witli  them.  We  should  be  tempted  to 
weigh  our  statements  lees,  putting  forward  as  truF, 
what  we  believe,  indeed,  but  have  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing ;  to  use  sc^hietlcal  argu- 
ments with  Jess  Bcru^e,  to  say  bitter  snd  insulting 
things  of  our  adversaries  with  fkr  leie  forbear- 
But  here  an  argument  must  be  noticed, 
which  comes  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 
Horace  Smith,  who,  in  the  strength  of  hii 
integrity  and  kindliness,  can  thus  fero- 
ciously judge  mankind : — 

"  But,"  he  says,  "  the  man  who  is  hampered  and 
disarmed  by  publicil]'  will  only  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  critic's  functions;  avoiding  all  notice  of 
those  whom  he  is  afraid  to  attach,  however  msni. 
fest  may  be  hia  demerits ;  overlauding  the  objects 
of  his  (kvor,  and  attempting  to  neutr^iae  the  con- 
scious excess  of  thoae  encomiums  by  an  undue 

•  "  Lectures  on  Modern  History,"  p  34t. 
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BeTciritT  toward!  the  humbler  upirant*  wboai  be 
ihinkalie  (nKjr  victimize  with  iiopuaitr.*^ 


A  frightful  picture — fortDnately  untrue! 
The  rascality  above  predicted  would,  of 
course,  be  practised  by  rascnls — for  it  is 
practised  by  them  now — and  we  have  no 
hope  of  making  all  ibe  world  honest.  But 
the  evil  exists  now — and  flourishes  under 
protection.  The  world  does  not  know  it* 
rascalfl,  and  this  is  the  grrevance;  did  it 
once  know  them,  and  then  put  faith  in  them, 
one  could  only  »igh  ;  when  the  goose  wad- 
dles to  the  fox  Cot  justice,  then  may  we 
"bang  up  philosophy"  and  burn  our  pen*. 

But  is  it  pretended  that  all — or  the  ma- 
jority of  critics  are  rascals  1  Is  it  pre- 
tended that  wben  personal  responsibility 
enforces  a  respect  for  public  opinion,  and 
wakes  criticism  both  honorable  and  profit- 
able, that  such  rascality  will  be  tolerated  1 
No — it  is  evident  that  if  any  thing  can  check 
it,  Tesponsibility  is  the  thing  needful.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  critic  would  seize  the  op- 
portunity afTorded  him  by  affixing  his  name, 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  notice  or  friend- 
ship of  induential  authors  by  praising  them. 
Or,  if  it  were  done,  it  would  not  be  done  bo 
much  as  at  present,  when  every  critic  who 
wishes  such  a  thing  sends  the  number  con- 
taining the  eulogy  to  the  author,  or  man- 
ages to  have  the  intelligence  conveyed 
through  mutual  friends.  The  thing  is  sim- 
ple enough — it  is  done  secretly,  and  the  re- 
sult is  secretly  obtained.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  it }  on  the  contrary,  when  the  praise 
is  sincere,  it  is  pleasant  for  those  who 
sympathize  to  be  known  to  each  other;  but 
for  all  bad  purposes  is  it  not  as  effectual 
as  signing  the  namel  The  public  know 
nothing  of  this — they  know  nothing  of  the 
proofs  that  are  sent  to  the  author  reviewed, 
withta  polite  note,  intimating  that  lh«  critic 
would  be  happy  if  the  aathor  would  point 
out  any  thing  he  objected  to  in  the  article, 
as  he  would  he  sorry  that  any  thing  offen- 
sive should  escape  him!  They  know  no- 
thing  of  this— and  of  the  thousand  other 
toadyisms  which  are  working  in  secret.  To 
any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  con- 
temporary literature,  it  must  often  have  ex- 
cited surprise  that  authors  the  most  worth- 
less can  nevertheless  alwaysp  rint  on  a  Qy 
leaf,  or  in  an  advertisement,  "opinions  of 
the  press,"  establishing  the  work  as  beauti- 
ful, profound,  worthy  of  all  attention,  a  de- 
sideratum, and  the  production  of  unques- 
tionable genius.  On  looking  at  the  journal 
quoted,  ute  reader  is  still  more  astonished 
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to  find  ainoag  them  •enetioMS  the  highasl 
authorities  in  such  matters — and  yet  the  fact 
stares  him  in  the  face  that  this  bepraited 
work  is  worthless. 

Mark  another  advantage  of  publicity! 
Under  the  present  system  a  man  may  praita 
a  work,  and  subsequently  quarrel  with  (he 
author ;  be  can  then  revenge  himself  ia 
another  organ,  or  on  the  next  work,  and  the 
public  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  sincerily. 
Whereas,  were  the  name  affixed,  yon  would 
exclaim — "  Why,  how  is  this!  you  exalted 
him  to  the  skies  in  the  newspaper,  and  yon 
tear  him  to  pieces  in  the  review!"  Fev 
men  have  effrontery  enough  to  stand  inch 


There  is  one  more  difficuttjr,  and  vt 
willingly  grapple  with  it.  It  is  thought 
that  critics  would  affix  their  real  names  to 
good  articles,  and  assumed  names  to  \»i 
ones;  that,  taking  advantage  of  praise,  tb(y 
would  screen  themselves  from  the  codss. 
quences  of  abuse.  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  be  almost  insuperable ;  bat  it  is  not 
true.  The  same  public  opinion  for  wbicb 
authors  work,  and  by  wbicli  they  live,  both 
in  a  moral  and  pecuniary  aenae,  would 
here  as  elsewhere  assert  its  power.  No 
upright  man  would  do  it  at  all ; — few  om 
who  calculated  the  chances  of  detectioo 
would  do  it  whether  upright  or  not.  The 
upright  man  has  a  conscience — the  other 
has  a  fear.  Concealment  might  be  made  a 
punishable  offence — a  sort  of  moral  forgerfj 
and  it  would  be  more  difficult  effectu^yio 
preserve  this  concealment  than  is  supposed, 
and  for  these  reasons ; — 

I.  By  affixing  the  name  to  a  series  of 
articles,  the  critic's  style,  manner,  and 
habitual  opinion  would  become  known,  and 
afford  a  clue  to  detection.  So  that  whei 
these  were  seen  nnder  another  name,  i 
suspicion  would  be  created,  and,  as  it  godIiI 
only  be  suspected  when  there  was  somt 
motive  for  concealment,  it  would  be  next  to 
a  certainty. 

II.  Whatever  name  were  adopted,  bii 
real  name  would  be  known  to  bis  editor. 
Before  that  editor  be  must  blush  at  the  mo- 
tive wbicb  prompted  concealment, — the 
motive  must  be  strong  which  would  endBra 
this  humiliation ;  unless,  therefore,  the  edi- 
tor were  a  kindred  scoundrel,  concealment 
would  be  rarely  attempted  ;  and  if  he  were 
such  an  editor,  his  name  and  chancier 
being  known,  it  would  be  duly  estimated 
by  the  public. 

III.  Besides  the  editor,  the  printer  soJ 
reader  mast  of  eonrae  recognise  the  hssd- 
writing,  and  the  address  of  Ihe  critic,  where 
the  "proofs"  are  to  be  sent.    Wheoevw 
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eoDCMlment  ii  aUempted  aaapicion  is  cre- 
ated, aod  the  closer  it  is  endettTored  to 
ht  kept,  the  greater  will  be  ibe  iocitement, 
to  ihoM  not  implicated,  to  disclose  it. 

IV.  The  editor  is  sure  to  "confiden- 
tially confide"  the  secret  to  some  friend, 
who  confides  it  to  a  second,  and  a  third, 
and  Kofugii  irrewKabitt  verbum  I 

These  and  other  chances  of  detection,  es- 
pecially if  backed  with  a  punishment  of  some 
sort,  would  restrain  concealment.  We  do 
not,  however,  deny  that  there  are  risks 
which  would  be  sometimes  run,  as  thieves 
well  know  the  chances  of  detection,  and  yet 
are  thieves;  but  as  we  must  again  repeat 
ibat  we  only  look  for  amelioration,  and  not 
perfection,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  that  would  utterly  prevent  all 
dishonesty.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
vii.  that  the  present  system  fosters  dishon- 
•My,  and  affords  honesty  no  recompense. 
If  a  mHn  be  honest,  he  cannot  boast  of  it ;  it 
is  a  negative  virtue  ;  he  cmnot  plume  him- 
self on  any  particular  merit  for  having  done 
his  duty.  If  he  pursue  inflexible  justice 
for  a  series  of  years,  nobody  knows  of  it  j 
this  perhaps  is  a  small  matter,  but  remem- 
ber, also,  that  if  he  pursue  inflexible  in- 
justice for  a  series  of  years,  he  has  the  same 
obscure  security  ;  uobody^nows  of  it, — and 
this  is  not  a  amall  matter. 

Having  demolished  this  sophism,  we 
proceed  to 

IV.  which  says ;  there  is  conceit  in  the 
constant  intimation  of  an  individual  opin- 
ion for  the  vague  and  mysterious  "  we." 
Egotiam  is  invariably  disgusting.  Admit- 
ted :  the  perpetual  ttenttion  of  I  think,  / 
conceive,  it  is  my  opinion.  Sec.,  would  be 
unpleasant,  if  not  arrogant ;  but  it  depends 
■pen  him  that  uses  it,  not  on  the  mere  form 
of  expression. 

But  on  nearer  consideration,  is  not  this 
perpetual  indication  of  the  criticism  being 
only  an  individual,  not  a  collective,  opinion, 
a  very  truthful  and  salutary  matter  1  U 
John  Smith  were  to  talk  of  the  aristocracy 
as  "  we,"  you  would  laugh  at  his  presump- 
tion; yet  why  should  he  identify  himself 
with  the  voice  of  the  nation  whenever  be 
utters  his  limited  opinion  1  Besides,  after 
all,  if  tgotitm  is  disgusting,  is,  therefore, 
wegotitM  so  fascinating  1 

V.  It  is  said  that  writers  would  not  ac- 
cept the  perils  of  criticism  if  they  were  not 
ptoteetea.  What  I  they  would  not  accept 
the  perils  of  speaking  the  truth,  of  expos- 
ing sophisms,  of  correcting  false  taste,  of 
detecting  dishonest  plagiarisms  I  not  accept 
these  I     Where,  then,  is  all  that  so-mucD- 

1 "  British  spirit,"  that  we  must  neede 
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show  the  most  skulkiog  cowardice  id  the 
pettiest  perils,  and  in  the  most  important 
causes  1    la  it  only  our  dag 


and  were  we  all  blustering  bullies  1  Or  do 
we  face  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  tremble 
at  an  angry  author's  wrath  1 

This  is  all  nonsense.  No  man  ever  feared 
the  consequences  of  a  just  and  earnest 
criticism  ;  but  when  envy,  hatred,  and  mal- 
ice have  dipped  the  critic's  pen  in  gall  of 
all  uncharitableness,  and  hnve  ridiculed,  re- 
viled, misquoted,  and  defamed, — then,  in- 
deed, ia  secrecy  a.  blessing  !  It  is  so  plea- 
sant, and  BO  Christian  too,  to  stand  masked 
by  a  parapet,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim,  fire 
a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  your  enemy, 
who  falls  and  curses,  but  kno»-s  not  bis 
slayer!  It  Is  so  sreat  and  noble  an  eiter- 
cisB  for  our  proud  and  noble  Britons!  It 
must  tend  so  much  to  humanize  and  en- 
courage virtue  (with  the  sale  of  the  jour- 
nal)! 

In  a  word,  the  man  who  fears  publicly  to 
proclaim  truth  will  privately  sell  falsehood 
at  so  much  per  sheet;  fearing  openly  to 
confront  his  enemy,  he  will  not  fear  to  stab 
him  iu  the  dark.  If  our  argumeuta  go  for 
DDthing,~if  neither  the  implication  of  a 
man's  self-love,  nor  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, can  make  him  conscieotjously  severe, 
— surely  no  one  is  mad  enough  to  suppose 
he  would  be  so  when  that  seir-love  was  not 
implicated,  and  no  public  opinion  could 
reach  him^  This  is  the  vital  point  of  the 
question;  responsibility  will  not  make  the 
dishonest  virtuous,  but  it  will  fix  tbe  waver- 
ing. 

The  office  of  criticism  in  these  days 
seems  to  be  almost  as  little  understood  as 
the  science  of  criticism,  which  is  in  a  truly 
deplorable  eonditlon.  No  man  can  read 
without  forming  an  opinion  of  some  sort, 
which  it  is  natural  he  should  express  at  all 
fitting  opportunities:  but  this  is  a  distinct 
tiling  from  formal  criticism.  He  may  give 
expression  to  an  error  or  an  absurdity,  for 
which  he  must  bear  the  ridicule  consequent 
on  such  things;  this  is  no  more  than  if  he 
gave  utterance  to  an  absurdity  on  astrono- 
my or  politics  :  you  cannot  prevent  it,  be- 
cause you  cannot  help  men  being  absurd. 
But  the  efieet  is  very  different  when  tbe 
same  error  is  perpetrated  in  a  formal  criti- 
cism, because  It  comes  as  no  individual 
opiuioo,  but  as  the  verdict  of  the  "  Times," 
which  may  make  or  mar  the  sale  of  the 
work.  Thia  effect  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  counteract,  because,  as  we  proved  in 
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reality,  the  opinion  is  an  indiTidnal  one,  and 
•bould  not  be  palmed  off  for  more  than  it 
is  worth.  It  may  not  luit  editorial  con- 
venience to  have  CTiticiam  appreciated  at 
ita  just  value;  but  it  would  Kuit  morality 
and  the  public  convenience  much  belter. 
The  critic  who  is  appointed  as  the  publie 
taiter,  proclaiming  the  merits,  wholeeonie- 
neas,  and  price  of  the  various  sorts  of  men- 
tal food  indiscriminately  set  before  the  na- 
tion, must  have  an  eye  to  the  public  rather 
than  his  editor.  He  is  the  puriHer  of  false 
tastes  and  mischievous  tendencies,  which 
always  abound  ;  the  indicator  of  hidden 
treasures,  vrhieb  the  mass  are  slow  in  de- 
tecting; the  admirer  of  beauty,  pointing 
out  the  latent  meaning  of  a  passage  of 
"jmogination  all  compact,"  and  placing  it 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  understanding. 
This  is  the  highest  office  of  criticism — the 
translation  of  (he  poet's  emotions  into  their 
fandamcntal  or  correspondent  ideas. 

The  critic  having,  therefore,  to  guide  the 
public  taste,  and  regulate  it  in  tbe  purchase 
of  books,  it  is  not  unimportant  for  the  pub- 
lic to  have  some  sort  of  corroborative  proof 
of  bis  possessing  tbe  requisite  qaalificai ions. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  publicity,  which 
on  the  one  hand  secures  a  reputation,  and 
on  the  other,  checks  presamption.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  judge  is  that  he  know 
something  of  the  matter  judged  ;  this  is 
never  to  be  ascertained  at  present.  There 
are  many  very  worthy  people  and  very  con- 
fident critics  who  would 

"  Grin  [otellifcence  from  ur  lo  eu," 

if  you  placed  before  them  Laplace's  "  Hi- 
caniqne  Celeste,"  or  Fichte's  "  Wissens- 
chafielshre,"  and  honestly  tel)  you,  that  for 
their  parts,  they  did  not  understand  much 
of  the  subject ;  so  that  yon  would  attach 
no  great  value  to  their  opinion.  There  is 
no  harm  in  this:  each  man  "in  his  time 
plays  many  parts,"  but  is  proficient  in  few 
matters,  and  you  only  heed  his  opinion  on 
those  matters.  But  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, if  a  critic  speaks  on  a  subject  he  does 
not  understand,  who  is  to  confront  him1 
Who  IB  lo  aay,  "  Why  B.,  yoo  reviewed 
D'b  Mathematics:  you  dont  understand 
Mathematics !"  Who  can  put  so  pertinent 
a  question  to  ao  impertinent  a  critic,  shroud- 
ed in  the  "WeV 

This  is  no  caricatinw.  Men  in  conactoas 
security  discoarse  on  all  matters  with  the 
same  enviable  fluency  ;  the  cnrrent  formulEe 
and  cant  terms  of  criticism  are  indiscrimi- 
nately applied,  and  we  have  critics  of  paint- 
ing, ignorant  of  complementary  colors,  talk- 
ing profusely  about    "breadth,"   "tone," 
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"handling,"  " chiaroseoro,"  fce.;  tngg^tn- 
ing  that  Michael  Angelo'a  "  Last  Judgment " 
wants  repose;  and,lo  crown  all,  we  conatoDt- 
ly  see  a  singer  praised  for  "great  breadth 
of  style !"  There  is  an  education  reqoired 
for  the  man  of  science — there  is  an  edoca- 
tion  required  for  the  artist ;  bat  for  those 
who  are  to  judge  the  productions  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  no  education  is  tbooght  to 
be  required.  It  is  a  glorious  democracy, 
wherein  every  citizen  may  aim  at  tbe  high- 
est honors  ;  accordingly,  any  one  who  can 
write  at  all  is  thought,  and 'thinks  himaelf, 
competent  to  the  task  of  criticism;  a  month's 
diligent  perusal  of  the  journals  and  reviews 
wilfsoon  place  him  au  courant  of  all  the  ne- 
cessary terms  to  be  employed,  and  of  all 
the  reputations  to  be  respected ;  be  then 
takes  up  the  pen,  and  plunges  into  the  sub- 
ject with  all  the  fervor  of  ignorance. 

It  will  perhaps  be  answered,  that  we  are 
speaking  only  of  the  "  smell  fry  ;**  bnt 
though,  in  truth,  the  "large  fry"  come  very 
much  under  the  same  category,  it  must  also 
he  remembered,  that  precisely  these  "small 
fry,"  from  their  number  and  security,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  mischief.  What  ia  tbe  i 
meaning  of  the  "silent  contempt"  with  I 
which  we  are  told  to  treat  them  wfaea 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  address  than-  I 
sands  upon  thousands  of  unsuspecting  read* 
ers  who  are  guided  by  them  1  Does  not 
everybody  know  the  impetus  given  to  the 
sale  of  a  work  from  a  favorable  notice  in 
the  "  Times  1"  and  shall  such  an  impetm 
be  disregarded,  or  is  it  unimportant  to 
know  by  whom  the  notice  w«»  written  1 

Take  a  glaring  instance.  Mr.  WbewelPi 
"History  of  the  Inductive  Seienaes"  is  to 
be  reviewed,  and  such  a  snbjeot  can  only 
be  spoken  of  by  men  profoundly  versed  id 
it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  pub- 
lio  should  know  on  whose  ipM  Jixit  it  is  to 
believe  that  the  work  is  very  profound  or 
very  flashy ;  the  critic  roust  be  a  mao  of 
sufiicient  acquirements,  and  with  a  npn- 
tation  to  peril,  otherwise  he  maat  stop  to 
prorc  every  assertion  ; — an  endless  task. 
No  one  doubts  this ;  but  somehow  people 
never  think  the  same  cautioa  necessary 
with  regard  to  works  of  art  or  specuIatiK 
philosophy.  Anybody  may  criticiae  a  pic- 
ture or  a  poem — ^no  education  ia  neeesnry 
for  that,  they  think.  The  reafllt  is  legtlile 
on  all  sides. 

Yet  if  a  book  be  praised  or  abused,  boA 
public  and  author  have  a  right  to  know  oa 
whose  authority  they  are  to  purchase — oa 
whose  authority  they  are  pronounced  asses. 
If  a  man  tHls  you  tbat  your  poem  is  not  ad- 
mired, and  your  irritable  self-love  anappiafa- 
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hf  deman^a  by  whom,  nnd  he  anawera,  "  By 
my  bndlady,"  yonrcholer  subaidea,  and  you 
"■mile  auperior."     Indeed,  it  would  aave 
flothora  a  pang  if  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  abused,  aa  it  would  leaaen  their  aelf- 
congnitalation  if  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  eulogized.    Aa  Yriarte  aaya — 
*'  Oarde  pnra  aa  rogalo 
Esia  tontencia  uii  autar  : 
Si  el  tabio  oo  apraeba,  malo  ; 
Si  el  necio  applaudo,  ptai." 

A.  once  met  B.,  a  brother  author,  who, 
irilh  the  keen  malice  of  a  fiend,  ealced  him 
if  he  had  aeen  the  dreadful  abuse  with 
which  hia  (A.'«)  work  had  been  treated  in 
a  certain  journal,  and  began  deploring  with 
bim  on  theaabjecl.  "Abuaed  me!"  replied 
A.;  "very  natural  too — didn't  they  praiae 
yoa  V 

Id  a  word,  the  anonymous  haa  presented 
the  necessity  for  critical  education,  and  we 
see  no  portion  of  literature  in  so  decrepit  a 
state  aa  criticism ;  it  ia  the  eunuch  of  lite- 
rature— incapable  itaelf,  it  is  aet  to  watch 
over  the  capacity  of  others;  and  the  best 
argument  for  ita  laithful  defence  of  mornllly 
GOnaista  in  ita  own  unbridled  licentiousness. 
Pimp  and  pander  to  the  worst  of  paasions, 
it  haa  the  tenderest  aaaceptibility  to  the 
faulta  and  the  keenest  nostril  to  the  "taint" 
of  it»  enemies.  It  always  slabs  in  the  name 
of  public  morals — tt  slanders  on  religious 
■craples.  While  Inuding  to  the  skies  the 
corrupt  literature  of  its  own  party,  it  "shud- 
ders" at  the  thought  of  a  "  French  novel ;" 

while  deifying ,  it  curses  Geor|fe  Sand. 

Oh,  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  in  a  free 
and  glorious  country  I 

The  patronage  of  ignorance  and  the  en- 
couragement of  careless  speaking  (with  an 
allowable  limit  of  lying  and  alandering)  have 
of  course  prevented  any  science  of  criticism 
becoming  possible ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all  principle  (moral  as  well  aa  critical) 
whereby  to  juatify  admiration,  the  aafest 
and  eommoneat  procedure  has  naturally 
been  one  of  absolute  negation.  To  praise 
when  every  body  is  abusing,  requires  a 
knowledge  few  critics  poaaeaa :  beaidea,  to 
&Dd  fault,  is  showing  ao  enviable  a  auperi- 
ority  over  the  ortiai — bad  only  tea  been 
consulted ! 

"  Celt  dommap,  Oaro ,  que  tu  n'aal  point  enliC, 
An  coDseil  de  oelui  que  prtcbe  loo  ourC, 
Tout  ec  eat  (it  mieax.'* 

Then  the  finding  fault  ia  so  easy,  when 
DO  conacience  or  knowledge  of  the  matter 
interferes.  "Tou  have  only,"  as  Gothe 
■ays,  "  to  apply  a  different  standard  from 
that  of  the  author,  and  he  is  sure  to  have 
failed."  Modem  critics  are  mostly  disci- 
ples of  DeseaHes,  stortiDg  from  universal 
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doubt  j  and  as  their  great  master  began  the 
ascending  series  of  belief  by  belief  in  his 
own  existence,  so  they  begin  with  a  vivid 
belief  in  their  own  excellence— where  they 
mostly  stop. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  we  remem* 
bered  that  Sir  Lyttoo  Bulwer  had,  some 
years  ago,  ably  aro^ued  the  matter  in  bia 
"  England  and  the  English,"  and  on  turning 
to  the  work  were  gratified  to  find  our  agree- 
ment with  his  views  therein  expressed. 
He  is  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and 
to  speak  feelingly  ;  for,  independent  of  bia 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  literature) 
he  haa  suffered  as  much  aa  almost  any  man 
from  anonymous  alander  and  abuse.  Many 
as  have  been  the  critical  objectiona,  we  be- 
lieve they  have  been  exceeded  by  the  moral 
and  peraonsi  attacks.  He  therefore  antici- 
patea  much  of  what  we  have  eaid ;  and  in 
acknowledging  his  priority,  we  are  anxious 
also  to  enforce  our  argnmenta  with  his  an- 
thority.  "There  ia  no  ahame,"  he  aaya, 
"  where  there  ia  no  expoaure  ;  where  there 
ia  no  shame,  there  ia  no  honeaty."  There 
liea  the  whole  rationale  of  anonymoua  criti- 
ciam  !  In  the  following  passage,  he  humor- 
onaly  describes  a  great  evi  i : 

"Nearly all  criticism  at  this  day  is  the  public 
effect  of  private  acquaintance.  When  a  work  hsa 
been  generally  praised  iii  the  reviews,  even  if  de- 
scrvediy,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  author  hss  se- 
cured a  larje  conncclion  with  the  press.  Good 
ticsvens !  what  machinery  ia  we  not  see  PXerted 
lo  ^t  a  book  tenderly  nursed  into  vigor.  I  do  not 
ray  that  the  critic  is  dishonest  in  Eis  partislity ; 
perhaps  he  may  be  actuated  by  feelings  tMt,  judgsd 
by  the  teat  of  private  sentiments^  would  be  consid- 
ered hir  snd  praiseworthy.  '  Ah,  poor  So-and-so's 
book ;  well,  it  is  no  great  things ;  out  So-and-ao  ii 
a  good  fellow ;  I  muat  give  him  a  helping  hand.' 

" '  C hsB  sent  me  hia  book  to  review ;  that's 

s  bore,  as  it's  deviliah  bad ;  but  as  be  knows  1  shall 
be  his  critic,  I  most  be  civil.' 

■■ '  What,  D.'s  poems  1  it  would  be  unhandsome 
to  abuse  them,  sfWr  all  his  kindness  to  me :  after 
dining  at  his  house  yesterday.'  Such,  and  s  variety 
of  similar  private  feelings,  which  it  rosy  be  easy  to 
censure,  snd  which  the  critic  himself  will  laugh- 
ingly aliowyou  to  blamf,  color  the  tone  of  the  great 
miss  of  reviews.  This  veil,  so  conifdete  to  tba 
world,  is  no  veil  to  the  book-writing  fnenda  of  the 
person  who  usee  it.  They  know  Qte  hand  whick 
deals  ihe  blow,  or  lends  the  help;  and  the  critio 
wiHingly  does  a  kind  thing  1^  his  friend,  because 
it  is  never  known  that  in  so  doing  he  has  done  aa 
unjust  one  by  the  public." 

Another  passage,  bearing  on  a  former  part 
of  our  argument,  we  may  cite  as  full  of  feel- 
ing and  propriety: 

"An  argument  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of 
anonymous  criticism,  so  truly  absurd,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  alluding  to,  were  it  not  so  often  al- 
leged, snd  so  often  snffiired  to  escape  nnridicoled. 
It  Ii  this :  that  the  critic  oaa  thna  take  certain  1^ 
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ntiea  with  ibe  ■othor  with  impmiilj ;  that  be  maj 
be  wiilT  or  tcven^  without  the  peoalij  of  being 
■hot.  N(iw,  of  what  nnture  is  that  crlticiBm  which 
would  draw  down  the  author's  cartel-of-war  upon 
the  critic  t  It  is  not  an  age  fbr  duels  on  light  of- 
fences and  vkgue  grounds.  An  author  would  be 
laughed  at,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  thr 
other,  fbr  calling  oat  a  man  for  abusing  his  book ; 
for  Mvins'that  ha  wrote  bad  grammar,  and  waa  a 
wretcnea  poet  IT  tbe  author  were  auch  «fool  as, 
on  mero  litenuy  ground,  ta  challenge  a  critic,  the 
critic  would  scarcely  be  such  a  fooF  M  to  go  out 
with  him.  '  Ay,'  says  the  critic,  '  if  I  only  abuee 
hia  book  i  but  what  if  I  abuse  hie  person !  I  may 
censure  his  work  rafely  ;  but  supposing  I  want  lo 


^ n  round  at  onco  from  you,  air,  the 

critic — I  appeal  to  the  public.  I  asli  them  wheri.' 
is  the  benefit,  what  the  advantage  of  attacking  a 
man's  person,  not  his  booh  :  hie  character,  not  his 
composition  1  Is  criticiem  to  bo  the  act  of  personal 
Tituperati<H]  t  then  let  us  send  to  Billingsgate  for 
our  raviewen,  and  have  something  tacr  and  idiom- 
Uic,  U  leaat,  in  the  way  of  alang.  What  purpoae 
salutary  to  literature  is  served  by  hearing  that  Hna- 
litt  bad  pimples  on  his  face  T  How  are  poor  Byroii'c 
errors  amended,  by  filthily  groping  among  the  de- 
tails of  hia  private  life;  by  the  muttered  slanders; 
by  the  broad  fVlsebooda,  which  filled  the  anonymouE 
ohnnele  of  the  press  1  Was  it  not  this  system  of 
etpionage,  more  than  any  other  cauae,  which  dark- 
ened with  gloomy  suspicion  that  minil,  originally 
•o  noble!  Was  not  the  stinging  of  the  lip  the  re- 
flult  of  the  slung  hcartl  Slandered  by  others,  hie 
irritaUe  mind  retaliated  by  slander  in  return ;  the 
openness  visible  in  big  early  characleri  hardened 
into  inaincerrty,  the  constant  product  of  suspicion, 
and  instead  w  correcting  the  author,  this  species 
of  criticism  contributed  to  deprave  the  man." 

It  ia,  in  troth,  rery  eurioae  to  conaider 
the  armimentB  by  which  the  anonymoua  is 
defended,  and  to  see  how  uniformly  the^ 
resolve  themaelves  into  personal  convent- 
cnces-instead  of  duties — into  radical  iniqui- 
iiea  instead  of  hoDest  obstacles.  There  is 
■omething  remarkable  in  the  way  in  which 
the  moramies  of  the  question  are  coolly  »et 
ftside  for  the  conveniences  j  how  duty  be- 
comes merged  in  the  greater  feeling  of  ex- 
tra trouble  or  more  restricted  speech  !  The 
honeat  laborer,  observing  the  glaes  at  ninety 
degrees,  declares  gaining  his  bread  by  the 
rvreat  of  his  brow  at  such  a  temperature  to 
be  "  full  of  practical  inconvenience,"  and 
prefera,  therefore,  disregarding  the  baker's 
"  theory  of  prices,"  and  ateals  a  loaf.  Tried 
for  the  offence,  it  is  pronounced  iniquitous 
in  the  name  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  luxurious  critic,  a  verse  to  trouble,  con- 
demns a  work  it  would  be  fatiguing  to  read 
through,  and  with  ibia  condemnatioti  robs 
the  poor  author  of  many  loaves  and  of  many 
jQV) — chills  public  enthusiasm  and  publish- 
er a  confidence,  and  tortures  the  author*! 
jelf-lova.    No  trial  ia  poeaibla  in  tbia  case, 


for  It  is  pronounced  "  inevitable,"  if  not  just, 
by  that  august  formula,  "public  morality." 

But  who,  then,  are  critics,  that  they  should 
torture  and  defame  with  impunity  1  What 
moral  inquisition  is  this,  before  whose  secret 
tribunal  all  are  liable  to  be  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  tortured,  no  one  knowing  hia 
accuser  1  Why  ia  duty  sacred  to  all  men 
but  critical  Why  is  cowardice  disgracefal 
to  all  men  but  to  critical  These  qneslioni 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  get  answered.  The 
only  defences  are  those  which  more  deci- 
sively fix  the  iniquity  of  the  practice. 

We  have  now  to  appeal  to  the  press  itself 
for  a  refutation  or  reform.  If  it  accept  out 
challenge,  it  must  either  prove  its  present 

fractice  not  iniquitous,  or  else  inevitable. 
F  it  can  do  neither  of  these,  it  must  show 
why  the  brnndmark  of  contempt  should  cot 
be  stamped  upon  it.  We. have  endeavored 
to  lay  bare  the  sophisms  with  which  men 
cheat  themselves,  and  we  "pause  for  a  re- 
ply."  Silent  contempt  is  a  cheap  refutation, 
but  an  unsatisfactory  one ;  and  if  the  pren 
have  none  other,  it  is  in  a  bad  state.  ,We 
accuse  no  one— 'but  attack  the  syatem.  We 
have  throughout  abstained  from  all  person- 
alily,  and  consequently  deprived  ourselvti 
of  many  a  striking  illustration,  both  of  igno- 
rance and  malevolence  j  but  by  this  means 
we  have  kept  the  question  on  abstract 
ground,  where  all  men  may  meet  and  argue. 
We  must  again  repeat,  that  the  honorable 
exceptions  to  our  sweeping  assertions,  it 
would  have  been  tedious  and  invidious,  if 
not  impossible,  to  specify  :  every  man  who 
knows  himself  honeat,  will  be  calm — eveif 
one  who  smarts  under  the  accusatinn,  de- 
serves it.  G.H.  L. 


BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
inTRoDtroTOaT  noTE. 
Although  our  readers  had  somewhat  of  Mr.  Bor. 
row  in  the  February  number,  we  feel  estJEfied  ifej 
will  be  ready  to  hesr  more  of  him.  The  8ub^<K°' 
article  ia  fh>m  a  different  sourcp,  in  another  e^l^ 
and  presents  extracts  from  the  boob  altofreuw 
diverse  from  those  ouoied  in  the  article  ftom  <bl 
London  Quarterly  .—Ed. 

Fiam  Uu  EuUncr. 

The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  or  the  Journeys,  Mttt- 
(ttres,  and  ImprUonments  of  an  Englii^' 
man,  in  an  JItttmpi  to  drctuale  the  Strip- 
turet  in  the  Peninsula.  By  George  Bo^ 
row,  Author  of  the  "  Gypaiea  of  Spain- 
3  vola.  Murray. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  book.  Highlf 

u  we  praiaed  the  Cypnu  of-Spain,  mnc^** 


we  hod  nuon  to  expect  from  any  sabse- 
qMDtcfibit  of  the  writer,  we  were  certainly 
not  prepared  for  any  thing  >o  striking  as 
Ibit.  Apart  from  its  adventaroa*  interest, 
its  literary  merit  is  extraordinary.  Never 
mx  book  more  legibly  impressed  with  the 
nnmistakable  mark  of  genius. 

As  the  living  A}gHaEil  of  Madrid,  notwith- 
tttndinfr  the  modem  reality  of  roand  hat, 
CMt,  and  pantaloons,  at  once  recalled  to 
Hf.  Borrow  the  immortal  truth  of  the  Dan- 
ish ^y  and  informer  of  Le  Sage — w«  say 
of  the  Bible  t'n  Spain,  thai  notwithstanding 
its  sober,  grave,  aad  truthful  pretensions,  it 
has  of  Qothing  reminded  us  so  much  as  of 
dear  delightful  Gii  Bla$,  It  has  surprising 
vig<»,  raciness,  and  originality  of  style  ; 
ifae  eombiiwtion,  in  its  narrative  of  eztra- 
ordiaary  minuteness,  vivacity,  and  local 
truth ;  it  has  wonderful  variety  of  grades  of 
character,  and  an  unceasingly  animated 
interest  of  adventure ;  notwithstanding  some 
peculiar  and  strongly-marked  opinions  of 
the  irriter,  it  has  a  wide  tolerance  and  an 
UDtirlog  sympathy  ;  notwithstanding  the 
mvity  of  ita  purpose,  its  tone  is  gay,  good- 
aamored,  witty  and  light-hearted:  in  a 
word,  it  is  a  captivating  book.  Perhaps  no 
maa  ever  made  so  good  a  hero  to  himself 
u  Mr.  Borrow.  He  is  of  heroic  stuSl 
Without  a  pretence  or  an  atfectation,  be  is 
cODStantly  before  us:  never  compromising 
■  single  opinion,  he  never  forfeits  a  single 
sympathy.  He  is  so  evidently  a  pure-mind- 
ed, sincere,  and  honest  man.  He  believes, 
lores,  endores — or  he  disbelieves,  hales, 
eootests — with  almost  childish  singletress 
sad  troth  of  heart.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
dogbt  his  creed  in  religion  as  to  qnestion 
his  charity  in  social  practice.  You  may 
think  the  one  as  narrow  and  sectarian  as 
yon  please,  but  you  cannot  deny  the  univer- 
sality and  gentleness  of  the  other.  He 
■hakes  hands  with  the  thief  and  translates 
the  New  Testament  for  him.  He  laya  aside 
STen  religious  pretensions,  when  respect 
>nd  the  means  of  influence  are  to  be  Other* 
wise  attained ;  and  becomes  vagabond  and 
^psy,  when  to  be  merely  an  honest  man 
eogaged  in  a  righteous  cause  had  been  to 
be  nothing.  Wonderful  are  his  accomplish- 
ments. Even  the  greatest  rascals  of  Madrid, 
Algnazils  ihemselvea,  are  brought  to  a  pause 
by  one  who  understands  the  seven  gypsy 
jargons,  and  can  ride  n  horse  or  dart  a 
knife  with  the  best  Andaluaian  of  them 
all. 

These  qnalities,  we  say,  make  a  hero  of 
Mr.  Barrow,  and  whether  he  is  with  robbers, 
priests,  or  politicians,  give  us  almost  the 
Mine  kiad  of  interest  that  we  uke  ia  Le 
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Sage's  hero,  in  tbe  thieves'  tavern,  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  or  the  minister's  bureau. 
The  Bible  occnpies  a  less  important  part  of 
the  narrative:  bnt  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Borrow. 

In  speaking  of  the  Oypties  of  Spain  we 
deacrib«>d  the  writer's  mission  to  that  conn- 
try  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  sudden 
break  np  of  the  priestly  power  seemed  to 
hold  forth  reasonable  hope  of  success  for 
such  a  mission,  and  Mr.  Borrow  not  only 
took  large  quantities  of  a  Portnguese  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  with  him,  bat  authori- 
ty, if  he  could  get  the  needful  sanction  from 
toe  Spanish  Government,  to  superintend  tbe 
printing  of  a  Spanish  Bible  at  Madrid,  and 
to  undertake  its  distribution  in  the  provin- 
ces. He  found  himself  be^et  by  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  but  though  the  zealous  kind- 
ness and  support  of  Lord  Clarendon  failed 
to  procure  him  the  format  license  he  sooght, 
it  enabled  him  to  do  many  things  irtiich  the 
authorities  were  content  to  wink  at.  He 
printed  his  Bible,  and  even  wrote  and  print- 
ed a  translation — the  first  ever  made  of 
any  book  whatever — of  one  of  the  gospels 
into  the  gypsy  dialect  of  Spain.  But  he 
seems  to  have  made  little  actual  way  in 
their  distribution. ,  A  grent  number  appear 
to  have  taken  them  without  any  clear  pur- 
pose of  making  good  nse  of  them,  and  a 
greater  number  to  have  rejected  them  very 
nearlyin  the  spirit  of  Meodizabal.  My  good 
sir — said  that  minister  to  Mr.  Borrow — "it 
is  not  Bibles  we  want,  hut  rather  guns  and 
gunpowder,  to  put  down  the  rebels  with, 
and  above  all,  money,  that  wc  may  pay  the 
troops ;  whenever  you  come  with  these 
three  things  yon  shall  have  a  hearty  wel- 
come, if  not,  we  really  can  dispense  with 
your  visits,  however  great  the  honor"  Still 
he  succeeded  in  not  a  few  instances;  and  to 
note  his  pious  end  devout  rapture  when  he 
does  succeed,  is  not  less  pleasing  to  the 
earnest  reader,  than  to  mark  his  cheerful 
unqnenched  sanguine  hope,  whbn  he  ^o- 
roughly  fails. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Bible  in  Spain  is 
quite  apart  from  the  amount  of  good  fortune 
chat  attended  the  missionary  Tabors  of  its 
writer.  He  was  Ave  years  in  the  country, 
mixed  with  almost  every  class,  and  under- 
went every  kind  of  adventure.  He  associa- 
ted with  gypsies,  rfinisterB,  robbers,  and 
priests ;  he  was  one  with  every  class,  in  the 
forest,  tbe  field,  the  hut,  the  posada,  the 
prison,  and  the  palace.  He  reports  a  stir- 
ring scene,  a  noble  landscape,  a  humorous 
and  characteristic  dialogue,  with  the  pic- 
turesque force,  the  dramatic  gayety  of  Lc 
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Safe,  with  the  pains-talcing  trutb,tbe  minute 
realty  of  De  Foe.  He  had  no  mere  party 
opinioni— h&Ting  lired  too  long  with  "  Kom. 
KMoy  Chat* "  to  be  of  any  politics  but 
gyf*y  politic* — and  he  b&w  the  peannia  of 
every  grade  and  in  every  circum«tanoe.  For 
the  most  part  he  was  aa  one  of  ihemselvee  : 
traTelliog  aa  a  gyp'Yt  a  "London  Caloio," 
with  gypsies  for  aervanta  and  friends. 

To  OTerrate  the  value  of  opinions  formed 
byauch.a  man  with  such  means  of  judg- 
ment, wonld  be  impossible.  And  Mr.  Bor- 
row'a  opinions  of  the  Spanish  people  agree 
with  those  of  the  best  observers  thst  have 
been  eonspetent  to  give  evidence  on  this 
anhjeet.  tot  the  higher  and  '  better'  classes 
he  saya little,  but  he  maintaina  the  common 
people.to  be  sound  at  the  core.  The  lamen* 
table  and  the  reprehensible  he  found  among 
ihem,  but  neighbored  by  more  that  was 
noble  and  to  be  admired :  much  savage  and 
horrible  crime  be  encountered,  as  how  could 
it  otherwise  be  in  a  country  so  afflicted,  bnt 
of  low  vulgar  vice  he  appears  to  have  seen 
little.  In  a  word, he  bears  strong  testimony 
to  the  natural  vigor  and  resources  of  Spain, 
and  to  the  fact  that  she  ia  atill  a  powerful 
and  unexhaustcd'Country,  and  her  children 
still  to  a  certain  extent  a  higb-minded  and 
great  people.  We  rejoice  above  all  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  imbecile,  cruel,  and 
contemptible  Carina  is  ^oerally  hated,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  spirited  Basques,  and 
that  [wiestcraft  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
Hi  fiorrow  continually  exults  with  jovial 
ejHthets  of  ocom  over  the  utterly  fallen,  and 
prostrate,  and  never  again  to  be  lifted  up, 

Siwer  of  the  Pope.     "Undeceive  yourself, 
atnscba,"  ssysihe  excellent  Borrow,  "you 
have  lost  all  your  power !" 

It  is  B  good  scene  where  he  bethinks 
himself  of  these  things  as  they  are  conduct- 
ing him  into  the  prison  at  Madrid,  for  ex- 
ceeding bounds  in  some  of  the  duties  of  his 
mission.  The  court  be  ia  taken  across  is 
that  where  the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian 
line  was  wont  to  enjoy  his  attto-da-fea — 
licking  his  lips  between  each  batch  of  suf- 
ferers, and  wiping  a  face  that  perspired  with 
the  beat  and  was  black  with  the  smoke  of 
the  buroings.  So,  crossing  this  court,  how 
natural  was  It  that  the  dauntless  Borrow 
should  bethink  him  of  the  past.  "Here  am 
I — I  who  have  done  more  to  wound  Popery 
than  all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs  that 
ever  suffered  in  this  accursed  square — here 
am  I,  merely  sent  to  prison,  from  which  I 
am  sure  to  be  liberated  in  a  few  days  with 
credit  and  applause.  Pope  of  Rome  I  I 
believe  yon  malicious  as  ever,  but  you 
are  sadly  deficient  in  power.    Tou  are  be- 
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come  paralytic,  Batnscha !  and  your  clufa 
has  degenerated  into  a  crutch."  Nay,  not 
with  the  weight  of  a  sick  mon's  crutch  did 
it  descend  on  Borrow.  He  had  hardly  got 
into  prison,  when  they  implored  him  to  go 
quietly  ont.  But  he  would  have  revenge, 
and  submission,  and  his  imprisoners  on 
their  knees  to  bim  ;  moreover,  he  was  re- 
solved to  see  all  the  tenants  of  the  prinoo 
since  he  tmu  there:  and  so  our  gallant  Bor. 
row,  waited  on  with  Castilian  courtesy  and 
politeness  by  a  rascal  of  a  jailer,  staid  ont 
several  days  in  the  prison  of  Madrid. 

Here  is  one  of  his  many  admirable  scenes, 
token  in  the  interior : 


''  Observe,  je  vsin  and  frivoloas,  bow  vsnilr  sod 
cr^e  faarmonisa.  Tbe  Spanish  robbers  ore  m 
fond  of  this  specitu  of  diaplsjr  as  tbeir  brethren  of 
other  Isnds,  and,  whether  in  prison  or  out  of  it, 
STS  never  so  happy  ss  when,  decked  ont  b  a  pn>- 
fuaioa  of  white  linen,  they  can  loll  in  the  EUii,cir 
walk  jauntily  up  and  down.  Snow-while  liDcn, 
indeed,  constitutes  tbe  principal  featnre  in  lbs 
tobber  foppery  oTSpain.  Neither  coat  nor  jacket 
is  worn  over  the  ibirX,  the  sleeves  of  which  in 
wide  and  flowing,  only  s  wmiitcpiit  of  green  V 
blue  silk,  with  an  tbundsnce  of  silver  buUons, 
which  are  intended  more  for  show  than  Tise,  *■  tbe 
vest  is  Beldom  buttoned.  Then  there  are  wide 
trouters,  sometliing  after  the  Turkish  fsshkin  ; 
■round  the  waist  is  a  crimson  hja  <»  ginJIe,  and 
sbout  the  head  is  tied  a  gaudilv  colored  handker- 
chief from  the  loom  of  Barcelona ;  light  pumpt 
and  silk  stockings  complete  the  robber's  unj. 
This  dress  is  picturevque  enough,  and  well  adipt- 
cd  to  the  fine  eunsluny  weather  of  tbe  Peniniuli; 
there  is  a  dash  of  effeminacy  about  it,  boweveri 
hsidly  in  keeping  with  ihe  robber's  desperate  traila 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  thst  it  is  ever^ 
robber  who  can  indulge  in  all  this  luxury  ;  then 
■re  various  grades  of  thieves,  some  poor  enowN 
will)  scarce^  a  rag  to  cover  them.  Perhaps  in  toe 
crowded  prison  of  Madrid,  tliero  were  not  Diora 
than  twenty  who  exiiibited  the  dresa  which  I  b»ve 
attempted  to  describe  above ;  these  were  jmle  di 
reputadon,  lip-ti^  thieves,  mostly  young  fellow^ 
who,  though  they  had  no  money  of  their  owd, 
were  supported  in  prison  by  their  msjaa  and  uni- 
gas,  females  of  a  certain  class,  who  fbru  friend* 
ships  with  robbers,  and  whose  glory  sod  delight  it 
is  to  administer  to  the  vanity  of  these  fellows  witb 
the  wsffes  of  their  own  shsme  and  sbaseDieiiL 
These  females  supplied  their  cortejos  with  tbe 
snowy  linen,  washed,  perhaps,  by  their  own  buidi 
in  the  waters  of  tbe  Msnzansres,  for  tbe  diiplij  of 
the  Sunday,  when  they  would  themselves  we 
their  sppearsnca  dressed  i  la  ineja,  and  fiom  Um 
corridors  would  gaze  with  admiring  eyes  upon  the 
robbers  vaporing'  about  the  court. 

■>  Amongst  those  of  the  snowy  linen  who  mort 
particularly  attracted  my  atleniiooi  were  a  fatber 
and  son  ;  the  former  wss  a  till  athletic  figure  of 
about  thirty,  by  [Hufeaaion  s  house-breaker,  ud 
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in  the  dead  of  ni^ ht,  in  *  hotua  at  CanmaDcheti 
ID  which  hit  only  accomplice  nu  bia  ton,  a  child 
inder  aeven  year*  of  afe-  '  The  apple,'  as  the 
Dtnea  aay,  ■  had  not  fallen  Tat  from  the  tree ;'  the 
iiq)  ir«j  in  ereiy  retpect  tbe  couDterpart  of  the 
htitWi  though  in  miniaCurs.  He,  too,  wore  the 
nbber  shirt  aleeves,  the  robber  waiatcoat  with  the 
lilver  buttaiu,  the  robher  kerchief  round  hii  brow, 
ud,  ridiculous  enough,  a  long  Manchegan  knifi!  io 
thecrimson  fija.  He  was  evidently  the  pride  of  the 
nffiaa  father,  who  took  all  tmngtnable  care  of 
thi*  chick  of  the  gallows,  would  mndle  h  im  on 
Ui  koee,  and  would  occasionally  take  the  cigar 
fioK  hia  own  mouslBched  lips,  and  ioaert  it  in  the 
ludiia's  mouth.  Theboy  was  thepet  of  the  courl, 
Ibr  the  fhther  was  one  of  the  VBlientesofthe  prison, 
and  those  who  feared  bis  povree*,  and  wished  to  pav 
their  court  to  him,  were  always  fondling  the  child. 
What  an  enigma  iathisworidof  ours!  How  dark 
and  mysterious  are  the  sources  of  what  is  called 
crime  aod  virtue  I  If  that  infant  wretch  become 
ereotually  a  mutderer  like  hia  tkther,  is  he  toblamel 
Fondled  by  robbers,  already  dressed  as  a  robber, 
born  of  a  robber  whose  own  history  was  perhaps 
Hinilar-    la  it  right  .  .  .  ." 

No — most  excellent,  troe-henrted  Bor- 
row. We  supply  the  blank  which  a  Bible 
missionary  could  hardly  Gil,  and  aniwei  it 
is  not  right. 

Tbe  gypsy  illnstrBtioDi  have  almost  great- 
er interest  than  those  of  the  former  work, 
in  which  there  are  no  such  amusiDg  dia- 
lognes  as  those  of  the  old  Kommany  ha^ 
with  her  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  Lon- 
don Caloro,  and  no  scenes  so  good  as  that 
which  lakes  place  in  the  little  posado  out 
of  Badajoz,  wnen  anr  hero  gets  into  a  scrape 
by  indiscreet  use  of  the  Calo  or  of  gypsy 
language.  No  sooner  is  it  heard  that  one 
of  two  ill-looking  fellows,  with  enormous 
moustacbes,  turns  round  from  hla  cigar  and 
■wears  that  if  he  catches  another  word  of 
Calo,  he  will  cudgel  the  bones  of  Borrow, 
and  send  him  flying  over  the  house-tops 
with  a  kick  of  his  foot. 

■■■You  would  do  right,' said  hisconipanion:  'the 
iiwolence  of  these  gypsies  is  no  longer  lobe  borne. 
When  I  am  stMeridaorBadajoi  Igoio  themcrcs- 
d(v  aod  there  in  a  corner  stand  the  accursed  gypsies 
jabbering  to  each  other  in  a  apcuch  which  [  undcr- 
Mand  not.    '  Qjpsy,  gentlemen,'  say  I  to  one  of 


'I 

.o  see  its  pace^,' say  I.    Thstjoushall, 

■Dost  valorouB,' says  the  gypi^,  and  jumping  upon 
its  back,  ho  puts  it  to  its  paces,  first  of  all  whispering 
something  into  its  ear  in  Calo,  and  Irulv  the  paces 
of  the  donkey  are  mo«t  woiidcrlut,  such  aa  1  have 
nerer  smn  before.  '  I  think  It  wilt  Just  suit  me,' 
tad  after  looking  st  it  awhile,  I  take  out  the  money 
■od  pay  fbr  it.  ■  I  shall  go  to  my  house,'  says  the 
gypsy ;  and  off  he  runs.  '  I  shall  go  to  my  village,' 
uy  1,  and  I  mount  the  donkey.  '  Vamonos,*  say  I, 
but  the  donkey  won't  mov«.    I  give  him  a  awitcb, 
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but  I  don't  get  on  the  better  for  that  '  How  is 
this  V  say  I,  snd  I  fall  to  spurring  him.  What 
happens  then,  brother  1  The  wizard  no  sooner 
feels  the  prick  than  he  bucks  down,  and  flings  ma 
over  his'head  into  tbe  bngo.  I  get  up  and  look 
about  me ;  there  stands  the  donkey,  staring  at  me, 
and  there  stand  the  whole  gypsy  canaillei  squinting 
at  me  with  their  GImy  ejrea.  ■  Where  Is  the  scamp 
who  has  aold  me  this  piece  of  furniture  V  1  about. 
*  He  ia  gone  to  Oranoda,  Valorous,'  aaya  one. 
'  He  ia  gone  to  hia  hindred  among  the  Moore,'  sbtB 
anotlier.    <I  juat  taw  him  running  over  the  fieldSf 

in  the  direction  of ,  with  the  devil  close  behind 

him,'  aays  a  third,  la  a  word^I  am  tricked,  I 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  donkey ;  no  one,  however, 
will  buy  him;  he  is  a  Calo- donkey,  and  every 
person  avoids  him.  At  last  the  gypsies  offiir  thirty 
rials  for  him ;  and  aller  much  chaffering  I  am  ^lad 
to  get  red  of  him  at  two  dollars.  It  ia  all  a  tnck. 
however  ;  be  returns  to  bis  master,  and  the  brother- 
hood ahare  the  spoils  among  them.  All  (which 
villany  would  be  prevented,  in  my  opinion,  were  the 
Calo  language  not  spoken  ;  for  what  but  the  word  of 
a  Calo  couldhave  induced  the  donkey  to  behave  in 
such  an  unaccountable  manner  1" 

It  is  difficult  to  be  moderate  in  oar  ex* 
tracts,  but  have  we  not  said  enough  to  send 
tbe  reader  to  the  book  itself^ 


he  had  lately  caught  in  the  neighboring  brook  ;  it 
had  a  string  round  its  neck,  wbicb  wo*  attached  tn 
his  arm.  At  his  Icfl  aide  was  a  bag,  from  the  tiqt 
of  which  peered  the  beads  of  two  or  three  singu- 
lar looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted 
the  sullen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  hewaa  endeavoring 
to  tame ;  his  whole  appearance  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  convnaation, 
BUch  as  those  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently  hold, 
I  a«kcd  him  if  he  could  read,  but  he  made  me  no  an- 
swer. I  then  inquired  if  heknewoni^thingofGodof 
Jesus  Christ ;  he  looked  me  fixedly  m  the  face  for  ■ 
inoineni,  and  then  turned  his  countenance  towards 
the  sun,  which  was  b^inning  to  sink  in  tlie  west, 
nodded  to  it,  and  then  again  looked  fixedly  upon 
me.  I  believe  that  I  understood  the  mute  replv> 
which  probably  wss,  that  it  was  God  who  made 
that  glorious  light  which  illumes  and  gladdens  all 
creation;  and  gratified  with  that  belief,  I  left  himi 
and  hoatened  after  my  companiona,  who  were  by 
this  time  a  considerable  way  in  advance." 

A  oi.rki.km  kna  ut»  win. 
"  There  was  one  in  particular,  a  barly,  savage- 
looking  fellow,  of  about  forty,  whose  conduct  waa 
atrocioua ;  he  sat  with  his  wife,  or  perhaps  Cmicd- 
bine,  at  the  door  of  a  room  which  opened  upon  tbe 
court ;  he  was  continually  venting  horriUe  and  ob- 
scene oatha,  both  in  Spanish  and  Catalan.  The 
woman  was  remarkably  handsome,  but  robu■^  and 
seemingly  as  savage  aa  himself;  her  conversation 
lihewiae  was  as  frightful  as  his  own.  Both  seemed 
to  be  under  the  influence  trf'  an  incomprehensible 
Airy.  At  last,  upon  some  observation  from  tbe 
woman,  he  atarted  up,  and,  drawing  a  long  knif^ 
fVom  his  girdle,  stabbed  at  her  naked  bosom;  she 
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bowenr,  interpoaed  the  pftlm  of  her  hand,  wfaicb 
wu  ninch  cuL  He  itood  fot  h  nnxnent,  viewing 
the  blood  trickling  upon  the  ground,  whilst  abe  helS 
op  her  wounded  Ltnd,  then,  with  an  salounding 
<Mth,  he  hurried  up  the  court  to  the  Plau.  1  weal 
up  to  the  woiDut,  and  Mid,  '  What  is  the  cauM  of 
thill  I  b(^  the  ruffian  has  not  Beriousi;  injured 
you."  She  turned  her  countenaDce  upon  me  with 
the  glance  of  a  demon,  and  at  last,  with  a  sneer  of 
contempt,  exclaioied, 'Cordli,  ^  el  eto?  Cannot 
a  Catalan  gentleman  be  convereing  with  his  lady 
tipon  their  own  private  affair*  without  being  inler- 
Ripted  by  jou!'  She  then  bound  up  her  hand  with 
a  handkerchief  and,  going  into  the  room,  brought 
■  small  table  to  0ie  door,  on  which  she  placed  sev- 
erml  things,  as  if  for  the  evening's  r<  past,  and  then 
aat  down  on  a  elool ;  presently  returned  I  he  Cats- 
Ian,  and  withoat  a  word  tMik  his  seat  on  the  threa- 
bolit ;  then,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  the  extraor- 
dinarj  couple  commenced  eating  and  drinking,  iU' 
tetlard  ing  their  meal  with  oaths  and  jeats." 


•<  The  banks  of  the  Duoro  in  this  place  have  mnch 
besutj:  they  abound  with  trees  and  brushwood, 
amongst  which,  as  we  passed  along,  various  birds 
wore  siBging  melodiously.    A  delicious  coolness 

Ct0CM4)ed  fhxn  the  water,  which  in  some  parts 
rawled  over  sumes  or  rippled  fleetly  over  white 
•and,  and  in  others  o-tided  sotUy  over  tne  blun  pools 
of  considerable  depth.  By  the  aide  of  one  of  these 
laat,  sat  a  woman  of  about  thirty,  neatly  dressed  %e 
a  paasant ;  alie  waa  gazing  upon  the  water,  into 
which  she  occasionally  flung  flowers  and  iwi^  of 
trees.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  ash  a  question  ; 
•he,  however,  neither  looked  up  nor  answered,  but 
continued  guing  at  the  water,  as  if  lost  to  ca 
■ciousness  of  all  beside.  '  Who  ia  that  woman 
•aid  1  to  a  shepherd,  whom  I  met  the  moment  afli 
•Shais  mad,  !»  po^redJa,' said  he;  'she  lost  her 
child  about  a  tnonth  ago  in  that  pool,  and  she  has 
been  Dwd  ever  since ;  they  are  {foing  to  send  her 
to  Valladolid,  to  the  Caia  de  los  Locos.  There  are 
many  who  periah  every  year  in  tho  eddies  of  the 
Duero ;  it  ia  a  bad  river ;  vaga  titled  eon  la  Vtrgen, 
CabaUtro.'  So  I  rode  on  through  the  pinarer,  or 
thin  scanty  pine  forests,  which  skirt  tJie  way  to 
Valladolid  in  this  direction." 

BOKxow'a  iii4Lo«va  with  a  libbbal  iioAUin. 

"Alealde. — The  inhabitants  of  Finietarra  an> 
brave,  and  are  all  liberals.  Allow  ms  to  look  at  your 
paasportl  Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly,  it  was  very 
ridiculous  that  they  should  have  arrested  you  aei 
CsrlisL  I 

"  »ytetf.—JitA  only  as  a  Carlist,  but  as  Don 
Carlos  hinMclf. 

"  Aleald*. — Oh,  moat  ridiculoos !  mistake 
countryman  of  tbe  grand  Bsintham  for  such 
Goth! 

"  Myitif. — Excoae  me,  sir,  you  speak  of  the  grand 
•otnebody. 

*•  Akaldi. — ^Tbe  grand  Baintham.  He  who  has 
invented  lawa  for  aH  the  worid.  I  ht^  shortly  to 
•ee  them  adopted  in  this  unhapm  counliy  of  ours. 

"Myielf. — Uh!  you  mean  Jeremy  Senthanj. 
Yes,  a  verv  remarksbte  man  in  his  way. 

'■  Alcalde. — In  his  way  I  in  all  ways.    The  most 
nniversalgenius  which  tlic  world  ever  produced 
BoIoD,  a  nato,  and  a  Lope  de  Vega. 


[Huor, 

"Mgte^.—l  have  never  read  his  wriungs.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  bo  was  a  iSoIon,  and,  as  you  siy.a 
Plato.  IsliDuldscarcelyhavethought.however.tbat 
be  could  be  ranked,  as  a  poet,  with  Lope  de  Vega. 

"  AIcoJ^. — How  surprisin); '.  I  see,  indeed,  that 
you  know  nothing  of  his  wntinge,  though  an  Eng- 
lishman. Now,here  am  I,a  simple  alcalde  of  Ga- 
licia,  yet  T  possess  all  ibe  writings  of  Baintham  on 
that  shelf,  and  I  study  tliem  dsy  and  nigbt. 

"  Myxlf. — You  doubtless,  sir,  possess  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

'  Al^ide. — I  do.  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which 
»ntained  in  the  writings  of  Bsintham.  I  am 
>t  truly  glad  to  see  a  countrymau  of  liisinlh«se 
Gothic  wildemtsses.  I  understand  and  ap^reciaia 
your  motives  for  visiting  them  :  excuse  the  incivi!. 
ityandrudcneas  which  you  have  experienced.  But 
wewiUendeavor  to  make  you  reparation.  You  are 
this  moment  free:  but  it  is  late;  Imuetfindyooa 
lod^Dg  for  the  nigbt.  1  know  one  close  by,  which 
will  juat  suit  you ;  Ictus  repairthitherthisaiODMiit. 
Slay,  I  think  I  nee  a  book  in  your  band. 


"  Myie{f. — A  portion  of  the  sacred  writingii  tbe 
Bible. 

Alcalda. — Why  do  you  carry  such  a  book  witk 

'  Mgtelf. — One  of  my  principal  motives  in  visit- 
ing Finistam  was  to  carry  this  book  to  that  wiM 

"  Aleald*, — Ha,  ha !  how  very  singular.  Yet,  1 
remember.  I  have  heard  that  the  Eng^lish  highly 
prize  this  eccentric  book.  How  very  sinsular  Ui»l 
the  countrymen  of  the  grand  Baintham  ^ould  mA 
any  value  upon  that  old  monkish  book." 

TBAPALOAR. 

"Huge  fragments  of  wreck  etill  ftrqaently 
emerge  from  tne  watery  gulf  wJiose  billows  chift 
the  rocky  sidos  of  Trafslgar ;  they  are  relics  of  ika 
enormous  ships  which  were  burnt  and  sunk  on  ibit 
terrible  day,  when  the  heroic  champion  of  Britiin 
concluded  his  work  and  died.  I  never  heard  but 
one  individual  venture  to  say  a  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  Neleon's  gloty ;  it  wss  a  pert  Americtn, 
who  observed  that  tlie  British  admiral  wsa  mucb 
overrated.  '  Can  Ihat  individual  be  overrated,"  r»- 
plied  a  stranger,  ■  whose  every  thought  was  bent 
on  his  country's  honor,  who  scarcely  ever  fougbt 
without  leaving  a  piece  of  his  body  in  tbe  fray,  and 
whci  nottoap^k  of  minor  triumphs  was  vicloriooi 
in  two  such  actions  as  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar!'" 

AM  inoDERT  on  BOKKow'a  fassaob  to  spun. 
"I  was  on  Uie  forecastle,  discoursing  with  I'd 
of  the  sailors:  one  of  them,  who  liad  but  just  kft 
liis  hammock,  said,  •!  have  had  a  strange  dresm, 
which  I  do  not  much  like ;  for,'  continued  he,  pant- 
ing up  to  the  mast, '  I  dreamt  that  I  fell  into  tbe 
sea  from  tbe  cross-trees.'  Hr  waa  heard  lo  Bay  tbii 
by  several  ofthe  crew  besides  myself.  A  rmwieal 
a(\er,  the  obtain  oftlic  vessel,  perceiving  tMttiie 
iqnatl  was  increasing,  ordered  the  topaaila  to  ba 
taken  in ;  whereupon  this  man  with  several  otbeti 
instantly  ran  aloll ;  the  yard  was  intheactofbeing 
hauled  down,  when  a  sudden  gnat  of  wind  wbirM 
it  round  with  violence,and  a  man  was  struck  doVD 
from  the  cross-trees  into  the  aea.  which  was  work- 
inglikeyeastbelow.  Inafewmomentsbeauierg^- 
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cujoatBt^a  loux  in  >wiimui«i. 


Ui 


I MW  Ui  head  on  tlw  OTMt  oT  \  billow,  uid  inrtuit- 
Jf  Kcoyniaed  in  tbe  unfbrtuiMte  imo  the  uibr  wiio 
tiewnunMnU  befors  bftd  rallied  bta  dream.     / 

MoU  mter/urgtt  fhe  looft  q/"  oo-inty  b  eat  uUttl  Hit 
Mamer  kurrud  pail  him.  The  slarro  waa  giren, 
and  ererjp  thing  waiin  cooruaion ;  it  waa  two  min- 
aiea,  at  ieut,  before  the  Yesael  waa  atopped,  b; 
vhich  time  the  nan  wu  t  conaiderablo  way  astern. 
I  itill,  however,  kept  n^  cje  upon  him,  tad  could 
aee  tut  he  waa  atrug^liii^  ^laatly  with  the  wav^. 
A  boat  waa  at  leogih  lowered,  but  the  rudder  wtn 
anbrtanately  not  at  hand,  and  onlv  two  oars  could 
be  procured,  with  which  the  men  could  make  but 
Btue  progreaa  in  ao  rough  a  aea.  They  did  their 
ietl,  however,  and  had  arrived  within  ten  rardn  of 
Iha  ffian,  who  still  atniggled  for  bia  tife,  when  I  loat 
■ight  of  him;  and  the  men,  on  tlisir  return,  aaid 
tiiat  Ihey  taic  him  btiote  the  mater,  at  glimptu,  tmk^ 
tag  deeper  and  deeper.  Mi  amu  Ureldied  out  and  kit 
iatf)  apparently  tljff,  but  that  they  found  it  impoiai- 
bleloaavehini.  Freacntly al\er, theaea,aair8«CiB- 
lad  with  the  prev  which  it  had  acquired,  became 
ewnpaiatively  caW  The  poor  fellow  who  had 
perished  in  thia  singular  mamier  waa  a  fine  young 
uu  of  twenty-aeven,  the  only  aon  of  a  widowied 
rnMher ;  ho  waa  the  beat  sailor  on  board,  and  waa 
beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him." 


CBAHBEBSa  TOUR  IH  SWITZERLAND. 

ATow  in  Switzerland,  in  1S41.  By  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  one  of  the  Editors  of 
"  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,"  Stc. 

•        From  the  Spaetitor. 

DumHTBD  with  his  tour  in  Holland  and 
the  countriea  adjoining  the  Ktine,  Mr. 
Qiamber^  in  1841,  extended  his  autumnal 
iicuraion  to  Switzerland ;  passing  (for  the 
moat  part  bf  milwaya)  through  Belgii 
and  some  of  the  near-lyin^  watering^plaoes 
lo  Basle.  From  this  Swiss  town  ne  pro- 
eeeded,  through  Zurich, Lucerne, andBerne, 
to  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  by  tbe  easiest 
mode,  the  voiture  of  a  klohnuiacker  /  who 
eairiea  you  whithersoever  you  please,  in  hia 
carriage  and  pair,  at  thirty  franca  per  diem. 
After  visiting  the  sights  in  the  environs  of 
tbe  lake,  Chillon,  Ferney,  &c.,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers determined  upon  returning  through 
France  ;  but  as  he  had  omitted  to  have  his 
passport  attended  to,  he  was  compelled  to 
travel  nearly  one  hundred  miles  to  Berne  to 
get  tbe  signature  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor ;  after  which,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  via 
Neuebatel, — a  course  which  he  advises  no 
one  else,  to  follow  :  "  On  no  account," 
says,  "  attempt  reaching  or  returning  fn 
Switzerland  through  France.  In  that  coi 
try  all  the  available  means  of  tocomoti 
ste  exefltablej  and  no  redress  caa  be  ob- 


tained for  a  atraa^r  for  the  petty  indioni* 
ties  to  which  he  is  sometimes  exposea  on 
id.  The  line  of  route  to  be  recom- 
mended for  Switzerland  is  by  the  Belgian 
ailways  and  by  the  Rhine  steamers." 

In  general  interest,  and  perhaps  in  liter- 
ry  merit,  the  Tour  in  Switzerland  is  sotne- 
what  inferior  to  its  predecessor;  and  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  which,  in  that  pre- 
decessor, rendered  the  account  of  Belgiiim, 
&c.,  inferior  to  tbe  description  of  Holland 
—  tbe  character  of  the  country  is  less 
marked,  or  at  leaat  its  character  it  Je^s 
adapted  to  Ur.  Chambers's  style  of  treat- 
ment, and  a  greater  number  of  peBs  bars 
been  employed  upon  the  ■ubjecl.  It  mutt 
not  be  supposed  that  the  present  book  is  de- 
ticient  either  in  interest  or  merit:  there  is 
much  of  close  observation,  and  shrewdly 
sensible  remark,  especially  upon  economi- 
cal matters,  with  a  good  deal  of  striking 
description,  not  devoid  of  a  dash  of  humor- 
ous satire  where  tbe  subject  admits  of  it. 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  wants  the 
striking  and  racf  character  which  belonged 
--  the  sketches  in  Holland. 

But  the  Tour  in  Switzerland  contains 
some  points  of  another  kind  that  may  have 
a  more  solid,  if  a  less  attractive  interest. 
Scattered  through  its  pages  are,  many  no- 
tices of  Continental  industry,  so  far  as  it 
fell  under  out  author's  notice,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  character  and  piogress  of 
the  great  manufacturing  eatabli^ments, 
both  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  as  well 
aa  a  summary  view  of  Swiss  industry  and! 
the  comforts  of  her  laboring  population, 
compared  with  a  similar  class  in  Great 
Britain.  From  these  it  appears,  that  the 
non-exportation  of  machinery,  a  monopoly 
which  the  manufacturers  have  strenuously 
endeavored  to  maintain — if,  indeed,  soma 

lembers  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  are 
not  still  in  favor  of  maintaining  it — -has  not 
produced  the  intended  eB*ect  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  manufactures  on  the  Conti- 
nent, whilst  it  has  lost  England  the  trade 
of  machine-making.  The  great  iron-works 
of  Belgium,  Mr.  (Cambers  considers,  have 
chiefly  been  called  into  existence  to  inpply 
the  foreign  demand  for  machinery.  For- 
bidding the  exportation  of  machmes,  we 
rould  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  Bri- 
tiiih  operatives,  British  superintendence, 
and  probably  British  capital:  tbe  result  of 
which  is,  that  not  only  in  machinery  but 
in  many  other  manufactured  gooda,  Bel- 

Sium  produces  as  good  an  article  as  Great 
ritain,  in  Mr.  Chambers's  judgment,  (which 
is  not  perhaps,  on  such  a  subject,  what  may 
be  called  a  skilled  ^dgment;)  and  in  aitiL 
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olas  where  labor  predominates  or  taato  it 
eisenttal,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Hero  ' 
a  paange  from  his  Ttait  to  the  exhibition 
of  mannfactnres  at  Brasrals. 

«  Entering  the  vestibale,  we  follow  a  path  throug'h 
a  Mfiea  oTssloona  en  the  grouad  floor,  all  BJIed 


enginnand  lucomotivMi  engineering  tooU,  spin- 
tiiag.nMcliineB,  and  priiiting'-picMea ;  tha  work- 
manahip  of  which  appeared  to  be  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  In  England.  Next  we  have  a 
niooa  occupied  with  pianofortes,  cabinets,  and 
other  article!,  formed  of  walnut  or  othor  fini 
woodsi  and  inlaid  with  ivorj  m  roother-of'pearl 
we  oboarva  here,  alaoi  lome  elegant  gentlemon'i 
ooicbea  and  giga,  with  bameM  to  matcn.  Another 
uloon  contaiiiB  a  roost  eztraordinarj  variety  of 
leather,  (a  roanufaciure  in  which  we  are  greatly 
excelled  by  the  Belgianp,)  painted  floor-cloths, 
hair-clothis  Van,  perfumery,  and  periwiga.  In 
ascending  the  grand  ataircaae,  we  find  the  land- 
ing^placpB  occupied  with  iron  aafL-Si  atovcs,  Sre- 
gral«a  for  drawtng-rooma,  all  unexceptionable  and 
of  Srstiate  fluiih.  LandiDK  on  the  upper  floor, 
wo  walk  fl'om  room  to  room,  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  numerous  products  of  Belgian  industry ; 
lace,  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  threads, 
cutlery,  crystal,  paper,  fire-arms,  musical  inatrn- 
ments,  philosophical  apparatus — iu  abort,  erery 
thji^  that  a  luxurioDB  people  can  require.  I  spent 
an  boor  in  theclosest  examination  of  Muneof  these 
articles ;  fbr  1  felt  assured  that,  as  regards  excel- 
lence of  quality,  England  had  here  certainly  met 
her  match.  Ttie  diBer.:nt  parcels  of  cloth  and  flan- 
jnele,  the  manufacture  of  Francois  Biolluy  and  soni 
■t  Verviere,  and  of  U.  Snoeck  at  Hervp,  would  nol 
have  discredited  the  cloth-hslls  of  Leede,'  whili 
tha  damasks  of  Fretigny  and  Company  at  Ghent, 
knd  Dejardin  at  Courtrai,  gave  indication  that  iu 
this  species  of  fabric  the  Low  Countries  mainiained 
their  ancient  reputation.  The  threads  and  laces 
of  Brussels  were  exliibited  in  extensive  variety. 
Altogether,  the  Exposition  afibrded  a  decided  proof 
of  the  prodigious  advance  made  in  the  useful  art* 
in  Belgium  of  late  years ;  and  [  beliere  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  bulla  find  a  nwrket  for  her  goods. 
That,  it  appears,  is  no  easy  matter ;  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  ttie  little  influence  which  the  country 
has  abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the  preference  given 
in  most  places  to  English  goods.  To  put  the  ques- 
tion of  price  in  some  measure  (o  the  test,  1  bought 
a  few  articles  of  cutlery ;  and  found  thai,  though 
well  executed,  they  cost  rather  more  than  they 
were  worth  in  England.  From  all  I  saw  and  heard, 
my  impreasioD  is^  ih^  nearly  all  tactory  gooda  can 
•till  be  produced  cheaper,  and  on  a  greater  scale, 
in  England  than  in  Belgium  )  but  Ihat  Belgium 
can  now  roanufaciure  moat  articles  of  at  good 
quality,  and  only  stands  in  need  of  due  encourage- 
ment to  be  in  every  rcspecl  a  most  formidable 
competitor.  As  regards  articles  prepared  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  taste  and  skill,  we  are  al- 
ready Iu  behind  Belgium.  I  have  never,  for  in- 
aiaoce,  seen  in  England  any  work  to  compare  in 
point  of  elegance  of  design  and  execution  with 
that  displayed  ou  the  pianofortes  and  cabinets  at 
this  Expoailion.  I  remarked  one  pianoforte  in  par- 
ticular, nurked  SOO^franti  iJSSi);  a  sum  which 


wodd  niA  have  paid  fbr  the  mere  « 
tKe  case  in  En^nd,  where  a  £82  piano  is  in  ap- 
pearance little  ^sa  than  a  plain  veneered  box." 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  bitra- 
mentftl  action  of  English  painofortes  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  foreign  makes.  But  la 
some  things,  Mr.  Chambers  says,  we  are 
losing  trade  from  the  tnuhintts  of  the  art!- 
cles :  the  cheap  cottons  of  ManchcGtei  are 
in  bad  repute,  from  the  character  of  their 
colors,  which  vanish  in  the  washing. 

His  own  facts  about  Switzerland  (for  be 
qootes  long  passages  from  Bowring  bd4 
Symons  to  comment  upon)  are  not  very 
numerous  or  conclusive.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  an  inland  and  moaniaiDOOt 
country  allowing  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
and  yet  excelling  her  neighbors  who  have 
access  to  the  sea,  navigable  rivers,  and 
good  Ittxl  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
duce, he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  solve 
solely  by  free  trade,  hut  by  circumstaneet  in 
the  economical  and  political  condition  of 
Switzerland.  The  government  is  very  cheap, 
taxes  ate  very  light ;  from  varioos  cansei' 
the  people  are  a  sober,  moral,  and  Malthn- 
sian  race,  not  marrying  till  somewhat  late  in 
life  ;  the  peculiar  social  circumstances  of 
the  country  are  favorable  to  a  combinstion 
of  rural  and  manufacturing  labor ;  and  last 
ly,  the  whole  of  the  people  work,  and  work 
hard — perhaps  the  hardest  in  Europe.  He 
might  have  added,  that  though  the  Swiss 
impose  no  protective  duties,  their  neigh- 
bors do  it  for  them.  The  Cnsfom-housei 
of  France,  Germany,  (now  the  Prusiias 
League,)  and  Austria,  have  virtually  forbid- 
den any  free  competition  except  with  their 
own  sickly  productions-  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  put  forward  respecting 
the  comfort  of  the  Swiss  maDnfacturers, 
Mr.  Chambers  rates  the  meaiu  of  the  British 
artisan  higher,  if  they  were  not  wasted,  or 
worse  thaD  wasted. 

To  compare  the  condition  of  Switzerland  witb 
that  of  England  would  be  absurd.  There  ia  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them.  The 
Swiss  have  pitclied  iheirstandardof  haf^inissita 
point  wbicb,  as  for  as  things,  not  feelings,  are  coa- 
cemed,  could  with  great  ease  be  reached  by  tbs 
bulk  of  ihe  British  population.  And  here  wbal 
may  be  calk'd  tha  unfavorable  features  of  Swin 
society  become  prominent.  There  is  little  cumu- 
lative capital  in  Switierland.  It  is  a  coanlry  of 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  in  decent  but  nc* 
wealthy  circumstsnces.  An  sctive  man  smoof 
them  could  not  gel  much.  If  he  and  his  family 
wrought  hard  ihey  would  not  starve,  and  whilerel 
they  got  would  be  their  own.  On  all  occasioo^  is 
ipeaking  to  respectable  residents,  the  observsti'Mi 
10  the  people  was — '  They  labor  hard,  very  bard ; 
but,  they  hsre  plenty  of  food,  and  they  an  happ;.' 
Now  It  ia  Diy  opinion,  that  if  any  man  labor  Imh 
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ia  ailher  BnghBd  or  ScoUuid,  wtarciae  a  tmuoo- 
dde  decree  of  pmiieaee,  and  be  tempente  tad 
Koaoauc*.],  he  c*D  sc4reely  Tail  in  BiriviDs'  at  the 
Hme  pradiaU  rrtiilta  as  the  Swiw ;  niyi  1^0  ftr- 
ther,  ind  will  iver,  that  ho  hu  an  oppurtunlty  of 
mdiiDg  a  bi  higher  aiandard  of  tationat  corofurt 
Iban  waa  ever  dreamt  of  by  the  happieat  peaaant  in 
SwitccHaod.  The  condition  of  the  Swiaa  ia  blen. 
«d,  remotely,  no  doubt  from  the  aimnle  rorm  of 
nneniiiient,  but  immediately  and  chiefly  f 
mduitrf,  huniblQ  deaires,  and  economic  babitaof 

"  Switzerland  ia  nnqueationably  the  paradise  c 
Uk  woTKing-man  ;  but  then,  it  cannot  be  called 
paiadiaB  for  any  other ;  and  i  doubt  if  the  perfei 
lioe  of  the  social  ayatem — if  the  ultimata  end  of 
cTMlion — is  to  fix  doivn  manltind  at  peaaant  and 
■orking-maD  pitch.  Both  Bowring  and  Symona 
are  in  raptures  with  the  cottage-ayatem  of  the  Swiet 
ininna ;  I  own  it  ia  moat  atlracllTP,  and,  aa  I  have 
■aid,  ia  doubtleas  productiTe  of  much  happineai. 
But  who  prevents  English  artiaana  from  haring 
tqoally  good  hoosaa  with  the  Swiaa!  With  a 
■NDcy  wage  of  tome  seven  oi  eight  ahillingi  a 
waek,  it  ii  said  the  Swiaa  operative  realices.  by 
meant  of  hiit  free  cottagei  bit  of  ground,  and  gar. 
den,  equal  to  thirty  shilTinga  in  England.  My  own 
coDvietion  ia,  that  fourteen  or  tifleen  shillings 
VDuld  be  much  nearer  the  mark ;  but,  taking  it  at 
I  kigerinnn,  let  nt  inquire  if  English  workmen' 
saiyDot  attain  similar  advaotagea.  All  perhaps 
could  not,  but  1  feel  aaeured  that  ever^  akilled  ani- 
MO  could — that  it,  every  man  reeeivlns'  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  shilliagB  per  week,  of  whom  there 
ia  DO  tnwll  number.  British  operalivet  are  taxed 
to  a  monstrous  degree ;  almost  every  thing  they 
put  in  their  mouths  being  factitiously  raited  in 
pnoe  in  a  mauner  perfectly  sbameAil.  But  the^ 
possess  a  freedom  known  nowhere  on  the  Conti- 
MDt  They  can  travel  from  town  to  town  at  all 
times  without  begging  for  passporta ;  they  are  not 
oiled  upon  fur  a  single  day'a  drill ;  in  abort,  their 
lime  b  their  own,  and  they  may  do  wiih  it  as  they 
please.  Exorcising  the  same  acrupulnua  f^conomy 
M  the  SwisF,  and  in  the  same  manner  refraining 
ftnn  marriage  till  prudence  tancticned  such  a  step, 
1  do  not  tee  what  ia  to  prevent  a  skilled  and  regu- 
lul|-emptoyed  British  operative  from  becoming  the 
proprielar  of  a  small  house  and  garden,  supposing 
nia  taste  to  lie  that  way.  1  know  several  who  have 
retliwd  this  kind  of  property ;  indeed,  a  large  pro- 
portian  of  the  humbler  class  of  tradesmen  in  the 
Scotttah  country  towna,  villages,  and  hamlets,  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  dwellinea  in  which  they  re- 
aide.  Now,  if  aoma  so  placed  conttive  to  rea'iae 
prapeity,  why  may  not  othera  do  so  1  The  anawer 
w,  that  a  vast  mats  of  our  working  population 
ihink  of  little  beyond  present  enjoyment.  Qin — 
*hi»kj! — what  misery  ia  created  by  these  de- 
nwM,  every  city  can  bear  sorro'ftil  witness. 
Cruelly  taxed,  in  the  first  placr,  by  the  Btat«,  the 
knrer  ciatoes  tax  themselves  still  more  by  their  ap. 
petitrt.  Scotland  spends  (bur  millions  of  pounds 
UQuallf  on  whi^y,  and  what  England  disbunes 
fa  gio  and  porter  ia  on  a  scale  equally  magnili- 
MnL  Throughout  the  grand  rue  of  Berne,  a  mile 
in  length,  and  densely  populated,  I  did  not  tee  a 
tinfle  ipirit-ahop  or  lavem ;  I  observed,  certainly, 
thatseveraloftfieccllart  were  used  for  the  sale  of 
winea.    In  the  High  Street  of  £dinbarKb>(h>m  the 
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Castle  to  Holyrood  Hooae,  tha  same  in  length  w 
the  main  street  in  Berne,  and  not  unlike  it  in  ap- 
pearance, there  are  lAO  taverns,  shi^,  or  places  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  which  apirituout  liquors  are 
told;  and  in  Rosa  Street,  a  much  leia  popoloua 
thoroughfare,  the  number  is  41.  I  did  not  ace  a 
drunken  person  in  Switzerland;  Sherifi'  Alison 
tpeaka  of  ten  thousand  persons  being  in  a  state  of 
ii)toxicBti<Hi  every  Saturday  night  in  Glasgow.  •  • 

« i  take  the  libttry  of  alluding  to  these  practice^ 
not  for  the  purpoae  of  depreciating  the  character 
of  the  operative  orders,  but  U>  show  at  least  one 
pretty  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  why  they  do 
not  generally  exhibit  the  tame  kind  of  happy  hnsnea 
as  the  Swiss.  In  a  word,  Bowring  and  SyioMis, 
and,  I  may  add  Laizn,  aeem  to  lead  to  the  infer* 
enoe,  that  every  thing  excellent  in  the  Swisi 
operative  and  peasant's  condition  ia  owing  to  in- 
ttitutiunal  arrangementa ;  whereas,  without  under- 
valuing thtse,  1  ascribe  fully  more,  aa  already 
stated,  to  the  temperance,  humble  desires,  and  ex- 
traordinary  economic  habils  of  the  people.  That 
the  practical  advantage  enjoyed  by  Swiaa  artitana 
are  also,  somehow,  inferior  to  tnoae  of  similar 
classea  in  Britain,  ia  evident  from  the  lact  that 
Swiaa  watchmakers  emiirrate  to  England  for  Ibo 
sake  of  belter  wages  than  they  can  realize  at 
home ;  and  that  some  thousands  of  unskilled  la. 
boi«rs  leave  Switzerland  annually  to  better  theif 
condition  in  foreign  lands,  is,  I  believe,  a  Act 
which  admits  of  no  kind  of  controversy.  Let  nt^ 
then  conclude  with  this  impartial  consideration, 
that  if  our  working  population  liave  grievances  to 
complain  of,  (ana  I  allow  tbeae  gricvancea  ai« 
neither  few  nor  ligiit,)  they  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
a  scope,  an  outlet  foe  enterprise  and  skill,  a  means 
of  enrichment  and  advancement,  which  no  people 
in  Continenlai  Europe  can  at  all  boast  of.  Swit- 
zerland, aa  has  been  said,  isthe  paradise  of  tho 
working  man.  It  might  with  equal  justice  be  add- 
ed, that  a  similar  paradiae  can  be  realized  in  the 
home  of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  forego  per. 
aortal  indulgences,  and  make  hit  domestic  hearth 
the  principu  scene  of  his  pleaaurcs,  the  sanctuary 
in  which  hit  affectiona  are  enshrined." 

Attached  to  Mr.  Cbambers'a  accoDnt  of 
hiaowD  tour,  ia  the  narrative  of  a  "Pedea- 
trian  Excursion  in  Switzerland"  bjr  a  friend, 
who  most  undauntedly  climbed  mountaiiiB 
and  scaled  precipices  without  a  guide,  and 
gives  a  plain  and  cheerful  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures, though  bis  mind  is  not  so  enlarged 
by  intellectual  exercise  as  that  of  William 
Chambers.  The  entire  work,  it  should  be 
added,  forma  part  of  the  "People's  Edi- 
tions," and  contains  the  typograpnical  mat- 
ter of  a  large  octavo  for  eighteen  pence. 


PITCAIRNS  ISLAND. 


From  tbs  tiDlied  Berriu  HifUlna. 

The  accompanying  extract  of  a  letU 
3m  one  of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty' 
lip  Curacoa,  furnishes  an  intbM^^^ 
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recent  accoinit  of  Pitcairn'a  Island,  when 
that  ship  visited  it. 

PtTOUUl'l  IlUKB,  Auf.  ii,  leiL 

This  island  has  attiacted  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  consequence  of  events  which  made  it 
the  abode  of  a  British  population.  The 
history  of  the  mutiny  ortheBonmy  It  well 
knowD  (o  von,  and  you  are,  no  doubt,  well 
acquainlea  with  the  particulars  of  the  sub- 
aequent  visits  of  Sir  Thomas  StaiDes  and 
Capt.  Beechey,  ao  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
observations  made  durinff  out  tiait  in  the 
Cnra^oa. 

The  interest  felt,  and  the  anxiety  evinced 
to  visit  this  island  became  more  intense  as 
we  approached  it.  The  forenoon  was  cloudy, 
with  occasional  showers  of  rain,  which  pre- 
vented US  from  seeing  it  till  pretty  close. 
It  is  of  cDDsiderable  height,  upwards  of  1200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  on  a  clear  day  more  than  forty  miles 
off.  We  fired  two  guns  as  the  cottages  built 
on  the  north  side  opened  to  oor  view,  and 
then  lay  to,  waiting  until  some  of  the  island- 
ers should  communicate  with  us,  which  we 
feared  could  scarcely  take  place,  as  it  was 
then  blowing  rather  freeh,  and  the  surf  was 
beating  high  along  the  shore.  After  waiting 
lome  time  we  observed  a  canoe  approach- 
ing U8 — a  mere  skiff— a  cockle-shell  on  the 
water,  which  we  did  not  perceive  until  quite 
close  to  IIS,  so  much  was  she  concealed  by 
the  curling  waves ;  she  was  just  large 
enough  to  contain  one  person,  who  was 
steering  with  one  hsnd,  whilst  the  other  was 
employed  in  bailing,  having  a  sail  set  at  the 
time,  no  larger  than  a  pocket-handerchief. 
He  shortened  sail  on  coming  close  under 
our  quarter,  and  bailed  us  in  good,  broad, 
honest  English,  (as  we  were  all  assembled 
on  the  poop,  anxious  to  see  this  island  child,) 
asking  with  a  good-natnred  smile  ifhe  might 
come  on  board.  "  Yes,  certainly,"  was  the 
instant  reply.  So  up  he  came  over  the  gang- 
way, dripping  wet,  having  been  twice  cnp- 
■iied  in  the  surf — and  a  fine  athletic  fellow 
he  was;  he  shook  hands  with  us  all,  was 
indted  glad  to  see  us,  having  expected  the 
man-of-war  for  a  long  time.  He  told  us  he 
was  George  Adams,  the  only  sou  of  John 
Adams,  the  last  of  the  mutineers,  who  by 
life  of  piety  and  repentance  bad  tried  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  and 
who  had  by  precept,  as  well  as  by  exampli 
wrought  such  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  people,  after  the 
death  of  bis  fellow-mutineers. 

Adams  was  scarceiy  on  deck  when  his 
fragile  bark  followed  him,  the  seamen  band- 
ing the  canoe  in,  aa  if  ibe  had  been  a  small 


balloon, — the  mirprising  thing  to  as  mi 
that  a  man  should  have  trusted  himself  in 
h  a  cradle,  five  miles  off  the  shore,  with 
such  a  sea  running, — but  these  iieopls  are 
almost  amphibious,  and  as  children  spend 
half  their  time  in  the  water. 

Adams  is  a  fine-looking  fellcnv,  the  stoa^ 
est  man  on  the  island,  his  features  regular, 

Erominent,  European  ;  his  skin  of  an  olive 
ue,  with  a  remarkably  frank  and  open  coun- 
tenance.    He  is  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  of  ua  left 
the  ship,  and,  steered  by  Adams,  landed  ia 
"Water  Valley,"  on  (he  leesideof  the  island, 
where  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater  is  form- 
ed.  Knowing  the  entrance,  boats  can  land 
in  safety,  although  the  surf  was  breaking 
high  on  each  side  of  it.  On  landing  weot 
served  a  very  fine  natural  bath  in  the  rock, 
which  we  were  admiring,  when  Adams  smil- 
ed, and  said,  "  It  was  too  smooth  ;  that  nane 
of  the  people  would  bathe  there — they  ill 
loved  the  surf."  On  asking  Adams  how  ibe 
road  led  from  the  valley  to  their  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  we  were  strnck 
with  the  nautical  expression  he  made  u^e  of 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  several  other  oeea- 
sions.  "  We  must  go  right  chock  np  over 
that  bill,  sir." 

After  landing  some  arma,  ammunition, 
tools,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent,  almost  perpendicular  at 
first,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  two  milea 
This  was  no  easy  matter  j  for  the  heavy 
rains,  which  had  just  fallen,  bad  ao  softeoM 
the  rich  soil,  covered  with  decayed  leavet, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  main- 
taining A  footing ;  no  sooner  did  one  make 
a  step  forward  than  down  he  came  on  hi* 
face,  or  slid  back  from  whence  be  started. 
By  aid  of  sticks,  bushes  and  branches,  we  a^ 
tsined  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  after  mack 
scrambling.  From  this  point  we  enjoyed  ■ 
most  splendid  view, — the  scene  tropici], 
and  quite  picturesque.  The  cocoa-nut,  palm, 
bread-fruit,  banyan,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  adorned  the  vaUeyi 
or  clothed  the  mountain  side.  A  few  bold 
peaks  or  bare  lofty  ridges  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  universal  scene  of  verdure 
andloveliness  below.  Out  descent  from  tbii 
beautiful  spot,  though  not  so  laborious,  nai 
quite  as  perilous,  for  the  path  being  net, 
there  was  a  risk  every  moment  of  falling  on 
our  backs.  We  found  our  shoes  here  moit 
inconvenient ;  the  natives,  wearing  nanei 
support  themselves  by  sticking  their  toes 
into  the  ground.  Some  of  our  Middies  did 
the  same,  and  found  the  advantage  of  it. 
The  whole  distance  was  not  ^reat,  but  still 
we  found  it  tufficientlj^^fi^t^vfc.. 


We  were  met  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
mate  inhabitanta  on  the  road  (eome  of  them 
were  ill  id  bed).  The  hoya  alto  came  out  to 
mset  as, — they  were  generally  good-look- 
ing', iotelligent,  and  active. 

On  arriving  at  the  Tillage,  the  women  aod 
female  children  welcomed  us  rery  cordially, 
Ind  their  appearance  was  more  taking  than 
that  of  the  other  aex.  The  young  married 
women  a^d  girls  were  particularly  intereat- 
iii|r.  They  become  fairer  each  eacceeding 
generation.  The  contrast  between  those  of 
the  first  (not  to  mention  two  Otaheitan 
women  still  nnrriring)  and  the  third  geno' 
niion  now  springing  up,  is  very  striking  ; 
and  ■■  they  become  fairer  they  also  appear 
to  become  lets  athletic  and  robust. 

Tbe  Doctor  was  soon  in  requisition,  being 
taken  from  house  to  house  to  visit  their  sick  ; 
for  we  found  one-fonrth  of  the  population 
snflering  from  inflacnza.  They  were  mach 
alarmed  at  it,  thinking  tbe  disease  not  only 
dangerous  but  contagious.  Our  visit  was, 
therefore,  the  more  opportune,  as  it  tended 
to  allay  these  fears,  and  the  medieine-cheat 
presented  to  them  was  an  acceptable  gift^ — 
particularly  at  such  a  moment.  We  were 
all  billeted  for  the  night,  each  family  taking 
iOnw  of  ns,  and,  though  a  large  party,  there 
WM  plenty  of  room.  They  made  no  distinc* 
lion  in  their  treatment  of  individuals  ;  the 
Captain  and  one  of  tbe  jolly-boat  boys  would 
neet  with  the  same  kindness  and  attention. 
There  are  DO  gradations  of  rank  in  this  little 
•ocieiy.  Tbey  told  us  that  they  had  heard 
of  Piter'a  death,  meaning  Capt.  Peter 
Heywood 

The  visit  of  any  ship,  particularly  of  a 
man-or-war,  is  a  remarkable  and  joyoua 
erent  with  them  ;  and,  if  a  sail  ia  reported 
oS'the  island,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
rani  to  the  shore,  leaving  their  work,  for- 
getliDg  their  meals,  and  deserting  their 
nontes.  The  attention  with  which  they 
watched  our  actions,  (dozens  of  them  fol- 
lowing ns  about  from  houae  to  house,)  and 
marked  our  words,  showed  their  curiosity 
and  simplicity  of  character.  Tbe  men  are 
not  very  communicative,  and  with  tbe  wo- 
men, excepting  some  of  the  elder  ones,  tbe 
peaieit  difliculty  was  experieneed  to  gel 
tfaem  10  reply  to  tbe  most  nmple  qneations. 
This  arou  from  a  natural  shyness  and  diffi- 
dence felt  before  strangers ;  indeed,  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  touch  upon  any  subject, 
not  connected  with  themselves  or  the  island, 
which  conld  be  interesting  to  tfaem.  Some 
of  the  officers,  to  enliven  the  monotony  of 
tbe  evening,  played  "  Blind-man's  bulT," 
ud ''Hunt  the  slipper,"  which amnsed  them 
Meeadingly,  as  new  and  atirring  gamee. 
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Their  mode  of  living  is  very  simple-— 
their  food  beinggenerally  purely  vegetable; 
Bocoa-nut  milk  or  water  their  only  dtink. 
They  entertained  ub  with  goat's  flesh,  pork, 
and  fowls.  It  was  then  I  observed  a  barba- 
rous custom  still  existing  in  these  islands, 
which  is,  that  tbe  women  never  take  their 
meals  with  the  men :  the  males  eit  down 
first,  and,  after  they  bsve  finished,  the  fe- 
males take  their  places  at  the  table.  The 
women  alone  performed  the  cooking  busi- 
ness, which,  tnougha  simple,  is  a  laborious, 
process :  they  also  heed  the  firewood  in  the 
hills,  carry  it  home  on  their  backs,  cut  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  gather  the  bread- 
fruit, yams,  plantains,  &c.,  kill  tbe  goats, 
and  prepare  the  oven.  This  is  done  by  plac- 
ing m  a  hole  in  the  ground,  dug  for  this 
purpose,  a  number  of  stones,  previously 
heated,  over  which  are  laid  the  leaves  of  the 
tea-plant,  then  the  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
over  these  another  layer  of  leaves,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  heated  stones,  over  which 
more  leaves  are  laid,  and  on  the  top  of  all  s 
quantity  of  earth  and  decayed  vegetables, 
stamped  and  pressed  down  with  the  feet,  so 
as  to  allow  no  heat  to  escape :  this  process 
takes  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  the  cooking 
produced  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised : 
the  kids  dreased  in  this  wny  were  excellent, 
and  the  yams  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  Tbs 
natives  go  lightly  clad  :  the  women  with  a 
single  garment  of  calico,  made  long  and 
loose  like  a  night-gown,  but  carefully  but- 
toned at  the  neck ;  all  tbe  children  are  de- 
cently covered.  The  men's  clothes  are 
made  from  the  American  flimsy  cottons, 
which  have  nesrly  superseded  the  use  of  the 
native  cloth  called  the  "  tape,"  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees.  The  men  alone  nse  the 
needle  ;  they  even  make  the  women's  dress- 
es ;  this  eipertness  in  tailoring,  I  suppose, 
they  inherit  as  the  decendnnta  of  sailors. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think  of 
tbe  fate  of  the  matineers,  and  instructive  to 
know  that  crime  is  generally  punished  ia 
this  woHd :  it  is  also  intereatin^  to  watch 
tbe  growth  and  progress  of  their  progeny. 
Of  the  nine  mutineers  who  conducted  the 
Bounty  to  this  island,  and  by  whom  she  was 
destroyed,  in  the  eove  now  bearing  her 
name,  to  prevent  discovery,  only  one  besides 
Adams  died  a  natural  death.'  Adams  died 
in  1829,  aged  6S,  and  lies  buried  close  to  hia 
Otaheitan  wife,  at  the  end  of  his  son's  house, 
formerly  his  own-  Their  early  dissensions 
were  caused  by  quarrels  about  the  women, 
bv  drunkenness,  (for  they  learned  the  art  of 
distilling  spirit  from  a  native  plant,)  and  by 
the  tyranny  practised  over  the  Otaheitan 
men.    Two  of  the  Otaheitan  women  atill 
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eurvive — ^Isabella,  the  wir«  of  ChriBtian,  and 
Susannah  (not  tbe  chaste).  The  latter  they 
say  was  a  wild  creature,  and  murdered  one 
of  her  own  countrymeD  for  the  sake  of  her 
favorite  mutineer.  Isabella  remembere  Capt. 
Cook,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  child  when 
be  visited  Otaheite  ia  his  aeeond  voyage  in 
1773.  SoBposing  her  to  have  been  then  14, 
8hemu8tni>wbe  upwards  of  82  years  of  age; 
yet,  though  rather  bent  and  perfectly  gray, 
she  runs  about  the  hills  and  rocks  with  won- 
derful  activity. 

The  population  of  the  island,  at  the  time 
of  oar  visit,  amounted  to  110  souls,  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  being  equal.  In 
1825,  Capi.  Beechey  found  66  individuals, 
"  forming  a  happy  little  society,  well  in- 
atrncted,  orderly,  and  friendly.,'  Candor 
obliges  me  to  state  that  this  description  will 
no  longer  apply  to  them :  they  certainly  re- 
mained so,  as  long  as  "  their  father,  their 
patriarch,  and  pastor"  (Adams)  lived,  but 
they  have  changed  since  his  death.  We  as- 
certained that  some  strifes  and  dissensions 
had  sprung  up  amongst  them  of  late  ;  ihongh 
they  were  anxioua  to  conceal  the  facts  from 
ns,  knowing  well  that  it  was  only  their  char' 
acter  of  beinff  a  virtuous,  religious,  and 
innocent  family,  which  made  the  English 
Government  and  people  take  such  a  lively 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  happinesa. 
Their  rapidly-increasing  commuuication 
with  ships,  particularly  whalers,  of  late 
years  had  produced,  and  I  suspect  will  con- 
tinue to  produce,  a  still  greater  change 
among  them.  It  also  increases  tbe  risk  of 
infection ;  we  endeavored,  but  unsucc 
fully,  while  at  Lima,  to  procnre  lymph,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  vaccination 
amongMtbem.  The  men  have  beguntoshow 
a  degree  of  keenness  and  aome  cunning 
quite  foreign  to  their  natural  character;  but 
the  women,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
and  the  female  children,  retain  all  their  for- 
mer simplicity,  modesty,  and  strict  virtue  : 
they  have  no  communication  with  ships,  as 
the  men  have  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  they  will  long  maintain  this  modest  and 
virtuous  conduct  if  the  men  become  corrupt. 
But,  though  I  must  aay  that  1  do  not  think 
them  BO  modest  and  simple-minded  as  for- 
merly, yet  they  constitute  a  society  the 
most  viirtuons  I  ever  saw.  Their  traffic  with 
ships  consists  entirely  in  barter :  they  have 
no  money,  nor  do  they  require  any  ;  they 
have  a  nominal  price  for  every  article,  which 
answers  every  purpose.  They  give  their 
yams,  pigs,  goats,  potatoes,  fruit.  Sec,  in  ex- 
change for  calicoes,  abirts,  old  clothes,  oil, 
carpenters'  tools,  tobacco,  &c. ;  they  are 
getting  very  fond  of  the  latter  article. 
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Their  laws  are  very  simple — suggested  to 
them,  I  believe,  by  Captain  BussellElliot,  of 
the  Fly  sloop-of-war,  who  also  presented  to 
them  a  union-jack.  They  elect  a  chief  ma- 
gistrate every  year,  the  males  and  females 
of  a  certain  age  having  an  equal  right  to 
vote:  he  calls  to  bis  aid  two  councillors. 
Every  thing  of  any  moment  is  recorded  in  ■ 
book  ;  and  iCthey  cannot  agree,  the  disputed 
point  is  left  for  the  decision  of  tbe  Captaia  of 
the  man-of-war — their  tiltimate  apptal. 

Capt.  Jones  investigated  every  thing  very 
minutely,  and  held  a  public  meeting,  where 
he  made  them  a  most  sensible  speech,  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  importance  of  main- 
taining strictly  their  former  high  and  most 
praiseworthy  character ;  and  giving  them  lo 
understand  that,  if  they  did  not  uphold  tbii 
character,  the  English  Government  and  peo- 
ple would  mstantly  cease  to  take  any  fuithei 
interest  in  them.  They  are  indnstrioni; 
and,  fortunately  for  them,  they  are  obliged 
to  be  so,  for  the  nature  of  their  soil  requires 
constant  attention,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  to  afford  supplies  to  ships 
that  call  there.  They  appear  more  anxious 
to  increase  this  communication  with  ifaip% 
than  that  the  population  of  the  island  shooU 
become  so  numerous  as  to  require  their  en- 
tire produce  to  support  themselves.  They 
rise  very  early,  generally  before  daylight, 
to  go  to  their  work  ;  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  leave  the  bouse  until  family  wor^ip  Is 
performed,  which  is  always  repeated  in  the 
evening:  a  long  grace  is  said  before  loi 
after  each  meal.  Divine  service  is  perform- 
ed every  Sunday  when  the  schoolmaster, 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  married  to  a 
native,  reads  prayers  and  preaches,  and 
prayer-meetings  are  held  daring  the  week  i 
but  these  latter  are  not  so  regularly  nor  w 
well  attended  as  formerly.  They  bestow 
great  pains  in  educating  and  training  uplheif 
children :  their  excellence  in  writing  sn^ 
prised  us,  and  certainly  could  not  be  ■^^ 
passed  by  children  of  the  same  age  in  Eog- 
land.  There  were  fifteen  families,  and  each 
had  their  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  them. 
The  girls  generally  marry  at  16  or  17,  and 
the  men  at  18  or  19  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  anchorage  here,  so  the  ship 
stood  offand  on  until  the  evening  of  the  20tli, 
when  we  all  embarked  ;  the  men,  women, 
and  children  following  us  to  the  boat.  They 
were  sorry  to  lose  ua  so  soon — as  welt  they 
might  be,  for  they  got  numbers  of  presents 
from  the  ship '.  these  were  not  confiued  to 
the  Captain  and  officers — the  seamen,  alw, 
look  great  interest  in  these  islanders,  tbe 
offspring  of  their  own  brother- sailors,  ssd 
gave  them  clothes,  biscuit,  soap,  tobacco. 
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fte^  fee,  mnd  entertained  those  who  c&me  on 
board  in  their  own 

Some  of  ihe  islanders  remained  on  board 
to  the  Uat  moment — giving  three  hearty 
cheers  on  leaving  us,  which  we  aa  heartily 
tetnmed ;  bidding  farewell  to  this  interest- 
mg  spot,  (which,  though  it  has  heeii  the 
icene  of  horrid  crimes,  has  also  been  the 
tbode  of  virtne  and  peace,)  and  wishing  that 
hippineaa  and  prosperity  might  ever  bia  the 
lot  of  its  inhabitants. 


nosracTS  of  tri  unitbd  statss. 


THE  TOMB  OP  LAIU3. 
Wbibs  Delphi's  consecrated  pMi 
Bceolia's  miity  region  Tacea, 
Rises  a  tomb-like  ttoay  mass 
Amid  Ihe  bosk;  moanLain-bBseB  ; 

But  iDBiiy  rocks  split  off  from  one  ; 
Laius,  the  Theban  king,  lies  there, 
His  nmideier — (Edipaa — bis  >od. 

No  pilgrim  to  the  P/thian  shrine 

Bol  marked  Ihat  spot  with  decent  awe, 

In  prewnoe  or  a  power  dtvins, 

O'errnling  human  will  and  Isw  : 

And  to  some  thoughtful  hearts  llml  taene, 

Thosd  paths,  that  rock,  those  browsing  herds, 


So  is  it  yet !  no  time  or  apace 

Thai  ancient  anguish  can  assuags  : 

For  sorrow  is  of  erer jr  race, 

And  snflering  due  Trom  pverjr  age  : 

That  awful  legend  fails  on  us 

Wiib  all  the  weight  thai  Qreece  oonid  feel, 

And  erarir  man  is  (Edipns. 

tal  jkill  can  heal. 


Whose  woandi  in 

Oh !  call  it  ProTJdence  or  Fala, 
The  Sphjnx  propound!  the  liddte  aliU, 
That  man  must  bear  and  expiate 
Loads  of  tnvolunlsry  ill : 
Bo  shall  Endurance  ever  bold 
The  foremoii  rank  in  human  needs- 
Net  without  failh  thai  QimI  can  mould 
To  good  the  dross  of  evil  deedn, 
OeL  1843.  R.  M.  HuHCS. 


PHOSPECTB  OP  THE  ONITED  STATES. 

From  the  Exandoer. 

The  following  paper,  on  a  most  important 
■nbject,  the  prospects  of  the  United  States, 
bai  been  communicated  to  us  by  the  person 
to  vrhom  it  was  originally  addressed.  Both 
Ibe  irriter  and  the  receiver  are  deeply  in- 
tSTCfted  in  the  subject  matter,  being  each  of 
^etn  large  holders  of  property  in  America. 
With  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  local 
iMli  on  which  the  writer  relies,  we  can  give 
no  opinion  founded  on  our  own  kaowledge } 


but  as  we  estimate  highly  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  inference,  we  accept  them 
without  suspicion ;  and  so  far  as  the  prem* 
ises  assumed  are  not  local,  but  general — in 
other  words,  so  far  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  principles  of  political  economy — ws 
thoroughly  assent  to  them.  With  this  pre- 
face, we  recommend  the  paper  to  Ihe  serious 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Nav-ToaM,  Oct.  17,  ISti. 

I  wrote  to  yon  some  time  ago  on  the  question. 
whether  this  country  is  righting  or  not,  and  I 
concluded  tliat  there  were  all  the  Bigoa  that  she 
was  now  undergoing  the  process  by  which  she 
will  return  to  a  sound  stale  of  ihingi.  The  only 
circumstaQce  which  would  make  one  doubt  tins 
ia,  that  the  same  thing  has  been  hoped  (by  the 
Americans  (hemselvea  at  least}  ho  often  since 
the  first  crisiH  in  '37,  and  all  such  expectations 
have  been  followed  by  disappointment     Can 


have  been  entertained  in  former  years  1 
I  think  not ;  because,  until  the  last  twelve  months, 
the  country  has  never  been  put  into  the  true  pro- 
"    "  "  *""""  ""   the  contrary,  the  apparent 


extension  of  the  evils  which  first  brought  on  the 
conrusioo.  Afler  '37  all  the  causes,  which  led  to 
the  general  stoppagein  that  year,  have  been  seen 
in  renewed  activity,  though  usually  on  a  smaller 
Bcale^speculation,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
Miirui  jHtJlicauiit,  the  credit  ayptem,  as  in  the 
open  credits  which  were  granted  by  some  Lon- 
don houses  with  as  little  caution  in  the  choice  of 
the  individuals,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
as  before  '37,  artificial  atiempis  to  keep  up  pri- 
ces by  bank  action,  as  in  Biddle's  great  cotton 
operatiooB,  the  maintenance  of  an  enlarged  cur- 
rency without  an  adequate  basts  of  specie,  and 
the  continued  issue  of  state  Blocks  in  very  large 
amounts  by  the  Western  States.  Add  lo  this, 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  individuals— which  was  yet  the 
end  at  which  all  real  improvement  was  to  begin. 
I  infer  this,  both  from  the  amounts  of  imporia  of 
articles  of  convenience  and  luxury  in  different 
years,  and  from  the  fact  that  all  the  doleful  com- 
plaints of  watering  places  deserted,  the  charges 
at  the  hotels  reduced,  summer  travelling  dimin- 
ished, large  houses  unoccupied  and  only  small 
ones  m  demand,  the  dullness  of  society,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  system  of  expense,  of 
which  we  now  bear  and  see  so  much,  appear  to 
date  back  to  last  year  only.  At  present  all  is 
different.  Speculation  appears  at  length  fairly 
knocked  on  the  head.  Even  last  year  there  was 
a  speculation  got  up,  resulting,  like  all  other 
speculative  movements,  in  great  gains  at  the  be- 
ginning and  great  losses  at  the  end  :  I  mean  the 
rculalion  in  coal,  which  was  set  on  foot  fay  the 
nages  occasioned  in  the  Lehigh  region  by  the 
great  freshet  of  January,  '41,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  short  supply  of  coal.  But 
this  year  I  cannot  hear  that  any  thing  partaking 
of  the  character  of  speculation  or  enterprise  is 
stirring  in  any  quarter. 

Supposing  It  to  be  admitted  that  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  stale  of  the  country  is  about  to  com- 
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menee,  thera  remains  the  quettian,  with  what 
degree  ol' rapidity  will  this  improvement  proceed, 
and  to  what  extent  will  it  be  carried  1  On  this 
aubject,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one 
respect,  the  restorelion.ora  Bound  state  or  thin^ 
will  be  nearly  completed  within  the  next  six 
montha:  I  mean  the  re-eatabliflbmeni  of  a  circu- 
lation baaed  on  specie.  Virginia  having  resum- 
ed aucceaafully,  auapension  continues  only 
among  some  of  the  titaiea  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  most  important  point  where  re- 
sumption has  not  been  enforced  is  New  Orleans. 
Now  I  ibink  it  clear  that  the  present  stale  of 
things  in  that  citv  will  soon  be  put  an  end  to. 
Even  at  present,  alihongh  all  the  Danlts  but  two 
have  out  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  irredeema- 
ble paper,  this  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
circulation  of  the  place.  Transactions  are  all 
based  on  specie  values — the  very  small  amount 
of  busincBs  done  during  the  dull  season  has  been 
arranged  with  specie  funds — and  the  paper  of 
the  suspended  banks  has  been  more  an  article 
of  speculation  among  the  brokers,  bou^I  and 
sold  by  thfim  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  than  a  circulating  medium  and  measure 
of  value.  The  principal  demand  for  it  has  been 
on  the  part  ol  the  deniors  of  the  several  banks, 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discount 
upon  it  in  paying  their  debts.  As  the  cotton 
business  begins  to  thicken,  the  distinetioa  be- 
tween specie  funds  and  the  suspwnded  paper 
will  become  more  marked,  as  the  planters  from 
the  country  have  become  thoroughly  determined 
to  take  nothing  but  specie  for  ineir  crops,  and 
-the  notes  of  the  non-specie  paying  banks  will 
become  quite  useless.  According  to  the  banking 
law,  all  the  banks  must  resume,  and  it  appears 
now  to  be  certain  that  that  law  will  be  strictly 
enforced,  so  that  each  bank  will  have  either  to 
prove  its  ability  to  maintain  specie  payments, 
or  go  into  liquidation.  It  ia  thought  thai  the 
Mechanics'  and  Traders'  will  certainly  resume, 
and  even  before  the  time ;  it  is  hoped  the  Union 
and  one  or  two  others  may  be  able  to  do  ao  too. 
The  great  obstacle  in  theway  of  resumption  has 
hitherto  been  the  Citizens'  Bank ;  but  as  the 
Board  of  Currency  have  already  taken  a  preli- 
minary step  towaras  putting  this  into  liquidation, 
this  impediment  will  be  removed.  When  all  the 
weak  banks  are  shut  up,  so  that  they  can  no 
longer  involve  the  sound  institutions  in  their 
discredit,  as  was  the  case  in  the  former  attempt 
at  resumption,  the  latter  will  regain  confidence, 
and  extend  a  tittle  their  circulation,  which  is  at 
present  almost  nominal.  While  the  rotten  paper 
currency  is  beiug  thus  cleared  away,  there  will 
be  a  flow  of  specie,  which  will  aupply  its  place. 
The  importation  of  specie  into  the  United  States, 
and  eupecially  into  New  Orleans,  during  the  next 
six  months,  must  be  large.  Exchewge  on  Lon- 
don in  New- York  has  fallen  in  the  last  fortnight 
from  8j  to  6^;  and  considering  that  this  is 
the  season  when  exchan^  on  England  is  usually 
very  high,  this  last  rate  is  most  signifjcantcf  the 
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turn  which  things  are  taking.  In  fact,  v 
pass  from  the  low  rates  of  last  cotton  season, 
which  have  been  continued  through  the  summer, 
to  the  still  lower  rates  of  this  season,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  interval  of  high  rates.  Ex- 
change is  already  down  to  par  at  New  Orleans, 


although  the  new  cotton  ia  but  just  beginning  to 
come  lorward.  What,  then,  are  we  to  expect 
when  it  is  forced  on  the  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties 1  The  first  e£feci  of  the  low  exchange,  both 
on  Ijjndon  and  New- York,  at  New  Orleans, 
has  been  to  induce  shiptBCDts  of  specie  from  the 
latter  point,  which  are  now  being  made  to  great 
advantage ;  bat  when  there  ^all  have  been 
time  enough  to  set  the  specie  in  motion  at  mora 
distant  paints,  large  amounts  will  certainly  arive 
from  Europe,  and  particularly  from  England  and 
France.  In  fact,  the  importaiioDsinto  the  United 
States  are  and  will,  throughout  the  winter,  con- 
tinue to  b«  so  exceedingly  Bmali.  and  the  failuieef 
the  Slates  to  pay  their  debts  will  reduce  so  much 
the  remittances  on  that  account  next  January 
and  February,  that  I  do  not  see  bow  the  bulk  oi 
the  crop  is  to  go  forward,  except  in  exchange  for 
specie.  New  OrleauF,  therefore,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  very  well  slocked  with  specie.  Of  her 
stock  a  good  deal  will  flow  back  to  New-YMk^ 
to  which  New  Orleans  is  tributary  in  many  ways. 
A  considerable  portion  will  go  up  the  Mississip- 
pi, in  payment  lor  the  produce  of  the  Western 
States,  which  even  at  present  prices  will  com- 
mand a  large  sum.  A  good  deal  will  also  Gad 
its  way  to  these  last  from  New-York  and  Boston. 
The  work  of  resumption  will  thus  be  iacilitnted 
throuchout  the  WesL  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
completed  within  the  time  1  am  speaking  of,  be- 
cause there  are  lar^  amounla  of  notes  issued  by 
banka  connected  with  some  of  the  Stales,  which 
cannot  be  redeemed,  aod  yet  will  not  be  com- 
pletely cleared  away  ;  but  specie  will,  through- 
out the  Union,  be  made  the  measure  of  value, 
and  there  will  be  a  suBicient  sprinkling  of  it 
everywhere  to  enable  people  to  apply  this  mea- 

In  another  respect,  I  believe  the  improvement 
in  the  stale  of  things  will  show  itself  in  a  decided 
manner:  1  mean  iu  the  rare  ocourrence  of  fail- 
ures, either  among  individuals  or  corporations. 
There  is  so  little  credit  given,  except  to  persoiw 
of  the  most  undoubted  solidity,  that  men  cannot 
go  muchbeyond  their  means  ;andthererore,irth^ 
lose  by  their  operations,  the  loss  will  be  confined 
within  their  own  capital.  But,  in  fact,  even  such 
losses  will  not  be  common,  because  the  price  of 
every  thing  is  down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  no 
operations  are  engaged  in  anticipation  of  arise; 
in  lact,  I  hear  very  little  of  failures,  either  among 
great  people  or  small,  aod  as  little  about  suspi- 
cions of  future  failures.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
solitary  case  of  a  house  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  standing,  carried  the  burthen  of  its  old  em- 
Darrassmenta  to  the  middle  of  this  year,  and 
then  sank  under  them ;  in  almost  ail  other  eases, 
where  there  was  real  insolTeney,  the  pressure  of 
the  times  exposed  it,  and  forced  a  settlemsiiC 
long  ago. 

But  if  by  improvement  be  meant  the  return  of 
comparatively  high  prices,  I  do  not  think  this 
likely  to  take  place  in  most  artielea  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  doubt  whether  it  on^t  to 
be  expected  to  any  great  extent  within  a  year. 
To  begin  with  the  great  article  of  export,  cotton, 
the  crop  will  certainly  be  a  full  average,  if  not  a 
large  crop,  and  having  to  wait  for  means  to  send 
it  lorward,  until  the  Tow  prices  both  of  cotton 
and  bills  have  drawn  large  amounts  of  qwcie 
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lowarda  it,  cBDnot  be  expected  to  advaoce  muob 
»  price  during  Ibe  BeeBOD.  Thea  the  Bui)era- 
bendaace  (^  Dread  ■  tuffs  and  other  proviaione, 
which  will  coDtinue  to  be  sent  to  the  shipping 
forta  from  the  west,  and  which  will  fiad  no  ade- 
qoale  foreign  markel*,  ub  it  is  certain  that  the 
Sritieh  porta  will  continue  closed  againel  foreign 
grain  for  this  winter,  will  keep  the  prices  of  this 
dan  of  prodacls  very  low  thoughoul  the  Union. 
The  only  articles  in  which  a  rise  may  be  ex- 
pected are  eoeh  as  are  protected  by  the  present 
leriff,  especially  sogar  and  cotton  manulacturea, 
BO  far  as  the  latter  depend  on  the  home  markeL 
£ven  in  these  the  improvement  will  be  very  mode- 
tale,  ^  the  power  of  conaumptioD  will  be  bo 
er^tly  checked  by  tiie  inabihty  of  the  other 
Saaaea  of  the  community  to  obtain  good  prices 
to  thetf  products.  Nor  do  I  expect  any  con- 
Hderable  general  rise  in  Stocks  during  the  next 
■ix  months — because  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  much  more  money  available  for 
ioeh  iavestmenta  than  at  presenL  That  the  cir- 
calalionofthe  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
England  banks  wdl  be  increaaed  is  very  probable 
— hnt  this  increase  will  not  be  produced  hy  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  their  managers  to  expand, 
but  oniy  by  the  hicreased  demand  for  accommo- 
dation by  their  customers,  as  business  becomes 
more  active — and  such  an  increase  in  the 
amouDt  of  money,  strictly  proportioned  to 
creased  demand  for  it,  will  not  make  ii  cheaper 
or  more  abundant  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  trade.  Then  thebalaoce  oflhe  United  States 
Loan,  which  there  appears  po  hope  of 
ting  in  Europe,  will  nave  to  be  disposed  orhere 
— and  will  alMorb  a  good  deal  of  the  capital 
avaitable  for  investment  in  stocks.  Capitalists 
are  now  heajtating  to  invest  even  in  such  stocks 
as  they  have  a  good  opinion  of,  because,  low  as 
Ibev  now  are,  they  are  not  confident  that  they 
will  not  decline  still  farther,  having  observed 
the  downward  tendency  of  all  things  so  long, 
that  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  their  beginning  to 
riseagftin.  This  feeling  witldiminish  when^ey 
bid  tlwt  many  months  have  passed  wjihout  an^ 
further  decline,  and  some  of  the  money  which  is 
BOW  kept  floating  in  loana^may  be  traDslerred  to 
stocks,  and  thus  produce  some  improvement 
However,  the  great  bulk  of  Amerjcan  State 
8l0cks  being  held  in  England,  it  will  be  hard  for 
aay  material  improvement  to  take  place  without 
an  improvement  In  the  feeling  respecting  them 
in  that  country.  And  this  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
as  respects  that  part  of  the  State  Stocka  on  which 
interest  is  not  paid,  for  the  next  six  months, 
because  it  is  not  likelv  that  any  effort,  at  least 
any  eficctual  effort,  will  be  made  within  that  time 
to  resume  payment  on  any  of  them.  I  should 
think,  however,  that  the  abundance  of  money 
must  produce  an  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  such  of  them  as  are  still  paying  their  interest, 
and  will  certainly  continue  to  pay  it— as  people 
will  begin  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and 
the  baa,  and  understand  that  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  repudiation  or  failure  to  pay  in  part 
of  die  States  ore  not  at  all  likely  to  operatr  '- 
many  others. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  to  a  time  when  the 
efiecta  of  all  the  present  checks  and  embarrase- 
aaaU  sbaU  have  been  worked  off,  there  can  be 


donbt  that  we  shall  see  the  United  States 
advance  in  the  essential  elements  of 
prosperity,  i.e.  in  population,  in  the  amount  of 
annual  production,  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
fixed  capita],  as  rapidly  as  ever.  In  fact,  this 
process  IB  even  now  going  on  at  the  same  rale 
as  usual  in  the  two  former  respects,  though  a 
iheck  has  been  given  to  the  investment  of  bbor 
a  new  works,  such  as^ilroads,  canals,  factories, 
ships,  etc.,  by  the  want  of  profitable  openings, 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  damp  that  baa 
been  cast  over  all  enterprise. 

But  a  doubt  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  the 
money  value  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
country  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
olation  and  the  quantity  or  products 
articles  manufactured ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  chief  products  of  American  indus- 
try will  regain  the  standard  of  prices  of  former 
years,  or  whether  they  will  not  settle  down  per- 
manently to  a  lower  scale  of  prices,  occasioning 
a  fall  in  the  productiveness,  reckoned  in  money, 
of  an  American's  day's  labor,  and  therefore  a 
corresponding  fall  in  wages.  I  am  not  now  re- 
ferring to  the  unnatural  rise  occasioned  bv  the 
expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  which  will  cer- 
tamly  not  he  recovered,  but  to  the  average  prices 
oflhe  ten  yeers  preceaing  that  expansion,  dur- 
ing which  the  natural  value  of  commodities  was 
not  disturbed  either  by  the  inflation  of  the  bal- 
loon, or  by  the  subsequent  collapse. 

This  doubt  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the 
following  considerations,  irfunderstand  rightly, 
in  a  country  which  does  not  produce  the  precious 
metals,  the  value  in  money  of  the  product  of  a 
day's  labor  depends  on  the  price  commanded  in 


the  general  market  of  the  world  by  such  quan- 
It  ia  clear  that  the  price  of  these  articles  of  ex- 


lity  of  the  usual  articles  of  export  Ih 
country  as  is  there  produced  by  a  d 


port  themselves  wdl  be  regulated  by  the  prices 
of  foreign  markets — and  as  labor  cannot  continue 
to  be  either  more  or  less  profitable  in  one  branch 
of  industry  than  another  in  ^e  same  country, 
the  price  of  the  product  of  a  day's  labor  bestow 
ed  on  such  anicles  as  are  not  exported  must 
conform  itself  to  the  same  standard.  Now,  for  a 
great  many  years  past,  the  product  of  a  day's 
labor  in  the  United  Stales  has  yielded  a  higher 
price  than  in  any  other  country  in  the.  world. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  wages  of 
labor  have  been  higher  there  than  anywhere 
else,  and  that  profits,  that  is,  all  that  part  of  the 
product  of  labor  which  is  not  paid  to  the  laborer 
as  wagesj  have  also  been  high.  Looking  for  tha 
causes  of  this  superiority,  one  is,  that  a  day's 
labor  in  the  United  Stales  includes  more  labor 
than  a  day's  labor  in  any  other  country — cer- 
tainly more  than  in  any  other  country  with  the 
exception  of  England.  An  Ameiican  works 
quicker  and  longer  too.  You  will  hnve  the  best 
idea  of  this  by  conaidering  that  all  labor  in 
America  reaenibleB  labor  by  piece  vjork  in  En- 
gland ;  and  if  you  turn  to  navigators  excavating 
earth  for  a  railroad  by  the  yard,  or  mowers 
mowing  by  the  acre,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
bands,  you  will  understand  the  character  of  that 
kind  of  unskilled  labor  which  obtains  such  high 
wages  here.  Another  cause  of  the  high  earn- 
ings  of  a  part  of  the  Aniericaa  popijjatioD  is 
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their  great  readiness  and  ingenuity.  These 
qualities,  the  quichness  with  which  they  malie 
new  improvements,  or  apply  those  made  in  other 
countries,  and  the  superior  skill  with  which  they 
carry  on  particular  maDufactnrea,  have  enabled 
them  to  compete,  in  particular  cases,  with  the 
lower  rates  of  wages  of  other  countries. 

But  these  are  causes  of  partial  operation.  The 
great  cause  which  baa  enu>led  the  United  Stales 
in  full  communication  with  other  countries,  and 
importing  largely,  to  maintain  such  high  rates 
of  wages,  has  been  the  high  price  of  her  great 
staple  ofejtport,  cotton,  ft  is  true  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  staple  has  been  carried  on  by 
slave  labor,  and  not  by  the  free  white  laborers, 
and  confined  to  one  part  of  the  Union ;  but  as 
Ihe  effect  of  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  cot- 
ton cultivation  was  to  withdraw  the  slave  laboi 
from  other  kinds  of  cultivation  in  which  they 
competed  with  the  free  laborers,  and  as  in  con- 
sequence of  such  withdrawal  the  South  purchas- 
ed ila  provisions  from  the  tVee  States  to  a  very 
Sreat  extent,  the  latter  derived  the  full  benem 
ora  the  prosperity  of  the  eonth.  At  present 
the  production  of  cotton  throughout  the  world  is 
eiWently  fully  equalized  with  Uie  demand,  partly 
from  the  great  extension  of  the  cotton  planting 
in  the  United  Statee,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  other 
countries.  Henceforth  the  eokithem  planters 
must  content  themselves  with  moderate  prolita, 
obtained  only  by  the  conduct  of  their  cultivation 
is  the  most  economical  manner  r  they  will  raise 
the  bulk  of  their  provisions  themselves ;  in  Ihe 
tobacco  growing  Slates,  where  the  land  has  been 
exhausted  by.  the  exrlusive  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  the  diversion  of  the  slave  labor  to  ordinary 
agriculture  will  be  carried  lo  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent; and  the  free  States  will  thus  find  them- 
selves, in  great  measure,  deprived  of  the  south- 
ern market,  in  which  tney  formerly  obtained 
such  good  prices.  They  can  regain  it  only  by  a 
great  fall  m  the  price  of  their  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  more  profitable  for  the  planter 
to  purchase  than  to  grow  for  himself. 

Where,  then,  are  the  free  States  to  find  a  suffi- 
eienOy  extensive  market  for  their  wheat  and  pro- 
visiona  1  The  markets  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
carried  these  have  but  a  limited  power  of  consump- 
tion, which  has  already  been  reached,  and  which 
■hows  a  tendency  rath»  to  diminish  than  increase, 
because  the  tendency  of  things  is  towards  an  im- 
provement in  the  atrrienltDre  of  most  oTthe  coun- 
tries which  formerly  depended  on  foreigners  Ibr 
food.  In  order  to  force  an  extension  of  these  mar- 
kets, the  prices  of  American  provisions  must  be 
teduced.  The  same  is  true  of  the  British  market, 
even  supposing  this  perfectly  open — as  it  is  certain 
that  American  wheat  cannot  compete  with  the 
Polish,  German,  Slc,  except  at  prices  much  below 
the  average  of  the  New- York  market  in  past  years. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  tends  to  prove  that  the 
natuial  level  of  prices  for  American  agricultural 
products  will  henceforth  be  low.  Then  with  res- 
pect to  their  nianufkctures,  so  far  as  these  come  in 
competition  with  the  European,  they  must  fall  to 
the  same  level ;  and  even  with  a  protected  home 
market  we  know  that  manufiicturtng  indostiy  can- 
not permanently  receive  a  higher  reward,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tml  and  skill  employed,  than  agri- 
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cultural,  and  must  be  drafted  down  to  the  saaie 
level  of  prices.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
things,  even  with  Ihe  present  population  and  pn- 
diictivenees  ofthe  United  States.  But  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly,  and,  as  1  have  elsewlisre 
expressed  an  opinion,  the  great  praportiou  of  each 
year's  addition  to  the  popolaiion  will  turn  itself^ 
not  lo  the  planting  of  the  South,  nor  to  the  mano- 
faciures  and  aliipping  of  the  North,  but  to  Iba 
agricuttare  of  the  We«l.  There  will  thus  be  (on 
sn  averare  of  seasons)  a  constantly  increaaiar 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  to  be  disposed  v, 
withoat  any  corraspcKiding  increase  in  Ihe  foreign 
demand. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  natuial  for  a  eaontir 
which  is  mainly  agricultural  to  be  rich  in  mOMy 
wealth,  or  to  be  distinguished  by  high  rates  of 
money  wages;  but  the  contnry.  High  mcnsf 
wages  and  great  command  of  money  belong  natnr- 
nlly  either  to  countries  which  themselves  pioduce 
the  precious  metals,  or  to  such  as  have  a  great 
power  of  commanding  them  by  a  grMt  sapefioiif 
in  the  arts  of  commerce  and  navigation,  or  by  the 
production  of  valuable  and  reodilv  exportable  arti- 
cles. If  the  United  States  have  been  an  apparenl 
exception,  it  has  been  because  in  cotton  they  hid 
an  arUcle  of  export  the  demand  for  which  was  im- 
mense and  increasing,  and  of  which  they  had  al- 


ployments  by  their  superior  enterprise  and  skill  in 
navigation,  and  all  the  branches  of  foreign  com- 
merce which  required  these  qualities  most;  and 
because  theagricultural  portion  ofthe  people,  afta 
supplying  these  other  classes  and  themselves,  had 
greater  surplus  than  could  be  dimsed  of  io 
ious  markets  in  which  thev  were  little  interier- 
ed  with  by  the  competition  of  other  foreigners. 

For  the  future,  Ihe  settling  down  of  the  price  of 
cotlon  toi's  natural  average  price,  (L  e.  to  the  low- 
price  at  which  it  can  be  raised  in  an  ecooomictl 
nner,  with  a  liring  profit,)  the  approach  lo 
equality  with  the  Yankees  in  maritime  and  cooi- 
merciai  activity  which  other  nations  have  been 
making  during  a  long  peace,  and  the  continoal  in- 
crease in  the  agricultural  surplusi  will  aher  all 
these  circumstances.  The  great  West  will  be- 
I  great  in  population,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
issries  of  life  ;  but  she  will  not  command  idv 
but  very  low  prices  fcr  lier  products,  money  waxes 
vill  not  be  high,  and  her  power  of  importing  m- 
:ign  luxuries  will  be  small  in  proportion  lo  bef 
population  ; — like  other  agricultural  commanitief, 
she  will  be  a  cheap  country.  Her  sons  will  not 
drink  Champagne,  nor  her  daughters  wew  Fieacb 
silks ;  they  will  not  be  a  race  of  fine  ladies  and 
(rentlemeni  but  of  plain-living  farmers-  In  the 
South  also,  the  planters  will  tM/or-mers — thriviiv 
fkrmers  by  virtue  of  their  superior  skill  and  ene^ 
in  competition  with  the  cotlon  growers  of  other 
countries,  hut  tliriving  only  by  economy  in  their 
management  and  mode  of  living.  They  wil^  it  is 
JTie,  differ  from  other  farmers  in  the  very  br^ 
icale  on  which  a  part  of  them  will  cany  on  their 
operations,  and  the  proportionably  larger  incomes 
which  they  will  realize.  As  lo  the  agriculturiali 
of  the  older  Slates  near  the  seaboard,  the  prices  of 
their  products  will  be  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the 
Weat,  with  the  addition  of  the  heavy  expenses  of 
transport— and  this  will  allow  tiwm  good  prafila  oa 
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Annin^,  bnt  not  the  liiffh  pricM  which  thej 
or  Ilia  yean  enjoved.  LuUy,  u  to  \he 
UDuftcturing  cisiae*,  ihej  iniiat  submit  to  the 
(mpartionlnjr  of  lliair  prices  and  wages  to  tbose 
of  other  classes,  and  this  even  without  the  influence 
of  free  conipetilion  with  foreignera.  For  the  effect 
sf  (he  '■Kaaa  of  the  aj[ricuitural  producers,  and  the 
Nnoequent  glut  of  their  products,  being  to  drive 
part  of  this  execs*  to  manufacturing  purauita  until 
the  eqailibrium  is  restored,  the  increase  of  the 
iii)Dur«cturing  clasv,  and  greater  competition 
■nung  them,  will  reduce  their  wages  and  profits 
to  the  level  of  the  agriculturists. 

The  general  decline  in  prices  niDstftill  either 
sn  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  or  the  profita  of  the 
eipiialist — as  it  is  between  these  two  that  the 
»l(ole  price  of  every  article  ia  divided.  The  ef- 
fect will  be  felt,  first,  bj  ibe  capitalist — because 
wiges  always  adjust  themselves  tardily  and  reluc- 
tMiUy  to  a  rise  or  a  decline  in  prices.  Thia  will 
be  especially  the  case  in  a  country  like  the  United 
Sutcs,  where  the  laborers  have  been  accustomed  to 
hire  their  own  way,  and  where  they  are  not  forced 
iuo  lubmiMion  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  mnre 
thickly- peopled  con ntrlee.  In  the  Lowell  Milts,  (br 
iaaluce,  I  am  told  that  there  ia  no  reduction  io  the 
vtge*  of  the  youn);  ladies — though  the  works  are 
in  great  part  suspended,  and  the  profits  of  the 
DWDcr*  are  pretty  well  annihilated — because  the 
binds,  rather  than  work  at  reduced  pricey  go  home 
to  their  families.  The  managers  have,  therefore, 
the  option  of  paying  the  old  rates  of  wages,  or 
•topping  the  works  sUogelher.  There  has  been  no 
i«iiuctioa  in  the  wages  of  fkrm  laborers — although 
the  fall  in  all  agricultural  products  has  been  so 

Eit.  The  GOiiacquence  is,  that  in  the  Western 
le^  whore  the  fall  bos  been  greatest  (owing  to 
tbe  expense  of  transport  forming  a  great  part  ot 
the  vhole  price  when  brought  to  market,  and  being 
iSxed  Item,  which,  when  the  price  fallrlow,  leaves 
very  little  margin  fbr  the  producer),  farming  with 
hired  tabor  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all.  The  old 
wiges,  with  new  prices,  swallow  up  the  whole 
Jiriceoftheyeer's  produce.  But  this  state  of  ihiogH 
will  not  continue.  Even  agriculiural  wages  will 
hare  to  descend  to  the  level  of  prices.  Among 
other  clanc*  of  operatives,  navigator?,  miners,  and 
«Bik»tn  engaged  in  various  manufactures,  which 
have  been  anspended  during  the  bad  times,  a  great 
raductioti  in  wages  has  already  taken  place-  ' 
cause  the  pressure  of  actual  destitution  or  ei  _ . 
tive  competition  for  work  has  been  applied  to  them. 
Su[q)osing  m;  fiicts,  and  the  conclusions  I  draw 
fmni  them,  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  present 
titremely  low  prices  of  eveiy  thing,  which  all  per- 
nns  here  lo<A  on  as  something  monstrous  and  un- 
DitoTal,  are  not  far  below  Ibe  natural  level  of  prices, 
ortbelevelwhicb  must  beezpected  in  future.  With 
respect  to  the  great  staple  export,  coUon,  this  may 
Ik  ctHiudered  as  indirectly  admitted  by  persons  a 
qtninted  with  the  state  of  the  planting  States,  whi 
they  tell  yoii,  ibat  even  at  present  prices,  a  planter 
wboi*  out  of  debt,  anUmaoagea  economically,  may 
nuke  a  fair  profiL  That  the  reaction  fhnn  the  in- 
flated currency  and  speculative  excitement  of  late 
yeara  has  driven  prices  belovr  their  natural  level, 
sad  ihat  consequently  there  is  room  for  a  consider- 
able improvement,  may  be  assumed  as  certain. 
And  it  may  also  bo  considered  certain,  that  ae 
specie  flows  into  the  country  and  the  return  ol 
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conSdence  encooraget  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
paper  currency,  the  margin,  now  left  for  a  natural 
impmvemenl,  will  be  completely  filled  up.  Ths 
establishment  of  a  >'  national  curtency  "  (to  um 
Clay's  conveniently  general  expression)  will  le- 
celerate  this  process,  which  would,  however,  ba 
completed  without  it  But  if  the  diffusion  of  this 
currency  is  intended  to  nise  prices  shove  the  level 
which  1  suppose  to  be  the  natural  one,  then  v« 
have  at  once  a  renewal  of  the  system  of  inflation, 
which  is  only  practicable  Ibr  a  time,  wtien  there  is 
such  a  disposition  to  lend  in  foreign  countries  as 
will  allow  the  inflating  country  (o  go  on  with  ex- 
cessive importations  without  being  at  once  pulled 
up — and  even  then  must  he  ultimately  followed  by 
a  reaction,  aa  we  have  recentlv  seen.  When, 
therefore,  the  Whigs  talk  of  a  National  Bank  aa 
a  means  of  restoring  the  fbrmer  prosperity  of  the 
country,  i.  e.,  the  former  scale  of  prices,  they  ara 
flattering  themselves  with  a  fallacy,  as  may  alnMMt 
always  be  suspected  when  men  rely  on  any  kyis- 
lativu  action  as  a  cure  for  evils  arising  from  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  eflect  of  a  high  Tariff 
in  chocking  or  modifying  the  influence  of  the 
causes  which  I  suppose  likely  to  keep  prices  k>^ 
The  arguments  of  the  Tariff  men  are  in  a  great 
measure  founded  on  an' indistinct  perception  of  tba 
tendency  of  things  which  I  suppose  to  eiiaL  Ther 
express  the  idea  by  saying  that  American  labor,  if 
Fxpoacd  to  opi-n  competition  with  European  labor, 
must  sink  to  the  same  scale  of  remuncratimi — and 
their  remedy  is  to  shut  out  Europeau  manufaeturee. 
1  will  not  pursue  the  inquiry,  how  far  this  remedy 
would  be  effectual,  because  I  think  there  ia  a  prac- 
lical  answer  to  those  who  suggest  it — vis.,  that  k 
prohibitory  Tariff  is  not  consistent  either  with  the 
extent  of  frontier  of  the  Union,  or  with  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  form  of  Government,  and  that  it 
will,  therefore,  be  found  impossible  to  make  it  a 
permanent  part  of  their  systsm- 

Let  us  see  what  bearing  these  conclusions  hav« 
on  the  question  of  the  security  and  probable  rise 
in  value  of  the  diffiirent  classes  of  investments  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  English  capitalists  are 
interested.  First,  railroads  and  canals.  I  do  not 
think  these  will  be  affected,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  rates  of  toll  have  remained  about  the  same 
through  good  and  bad  times  (where  they  have  been 
reduced.  It  has  been  from  a  cause  quite  unconnected 
with  the  depression  of  the  times,  vii.,  the  competi- 
tion  of  different  lines  between  themselves),— while 
on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  traffic  must  coD> 
tinue  to  increase  wiib  the  increase  of  pc^lation. 
Srcondly,  real  pstate  in  New- York  and  the  other 
old  Scales  will  not  be  much  affected,  if  at  all.  Tbo 
vicinity  of  the  land  in  these  Slates  to  the  city  and 
manufacturing  populalion,  and  to  the  points  i^  ex- 
port, will  always  sustain  its  products  at  a  fair  price, 
while  the  thickening  of  the  population  will  add 
continually  to  its  value.  Thirdly,  Western  Suta 
Slocks  are  touched  much  more  nearly  by  theoa 
opinionsr  What  all  the  defenders  of  these  stocks, 
as  eventually  good  investments,  tell  you  is,  that  the 
Stales  are  at  present  unable  to  pay  uieni---but  that 
their  means  must  be  very  greatly  increased  within 
a  year  or  two  by  the  return  of  mir  prices  for  their 
produce,  and  will  thenceforth  continue  fbrtber  to 
increase  with  rapidity  by  the  increase  of  iheir 
population.    Now,  according  to  the  views  which 
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I  ban  biaa  ■tatingv  tlia  praaant  pneot  of  produce 
in  iIm  West  approziniftte  much  nearer  tothe  uatu- 
nl  level  tbwi  people  »«  willing  to  admit — ami 
(hgogb  the  increaae  of  popduion  vi]l  bring  wiih 
il  ^  pcoporticmate  increuo  in  the  awouot  of  pro- 
doctiooi  the  roonry  value  of  the  exporta  rrum  the 
Wort,  on  which  iu  power  to  pay  a  debt  to  roreign- 
era  dependii  will  not  necaaaaruf  iocreaM  io  the 
■HN  ptoportioiL 

I  afrae  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  manufke- 
^ren  IBuat  iocreaae  in  the  Uoiled  State* ;  onlj  1 
made  thia  addition  to  jour  propoaition,  namely, 
thai  in  connection  with  ihii  incRasc,  or  raiher  pre- 
paiatoij  to  it,  Ibera  must  be  a  permanent  fall  in 
wagea  and  general  prices,  ao  ae  to  make  the  pro- 
I  film  a  of  mining  and  manufacturins  aa  cheap  here 
aa  in  the  otter  countries  with  which  tlie  American 
pradacen  have  to  compete ;  because  a  manufiic- 
tHKi  cannot  exist  in  the  United  State*  on  any 
oljiet  condition,  except  under  a  prohibitory  Tariff. 


•  IBP  aONBY'-Bm  AND  BEE-BOOKS.  | 

IKTEODDCTORY   NOTE. 

8hjm«  have  we  peniaed  an  article  with  more 
iotetest  than  the  followiiiff  on  the  **  Honey-bee." 
One  would  think  it,  from  it*  title,  inUnded  only 
fiw  the  ftw  who  make  beea  their  study  or  their 
eare:  bat  'tis  not  sa  It  i*  a  right  down  clever 
aitieki  fnm  the  peni*al  of  which  no  one  can  risr, 
without  finti^r  gl^d  that  we  afforded  him  the  op- 
portniiilj.  The  writer  has  exhibited  leaminfr, 
rlMteric  spirit,  wit ;  and  thrown  around  what  might 
be  deemed  a  common-place  topic,  a  charm  that 
holds  tM  spell-bound.  Only  read  il,  and  yon  will 
derive  from  it  both  pleasure  and  profit.  In  our 
hofkoai  we  remember  to  have  ipeot  more  than  one 
happy  D^ht  in  the  woods,  in  company  with  the 
beo-hnBtera,  who  had,  in  day-light,  marked  the  hol- 
low trees,  which  at  night  tliey  felled,  and  fiom 
wUab  tbey  filled  their  pails  with  the  aweet  food, 
wbick  tbe  baes  had  sealed  up  in  their  cells :  and 
on  the  beauteous  fields  of  the  far  west,  we  have, 
siDce,  often  listened  to  the  hum  and  watched  tbe 
tnamj  notiona  of  the  busy  bee,  as  he  alights 
flower  sAm  Bower  of  the  blooming  pnine,  t 
ftom  tbctn  tbe  nectar  which  be  loves,  and  which 
be  so  bountifoUj  shares  with  db,  if  we  do  not  rob 
him  oT  ntoiQ  than  is  meet. — En. 
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How  tbe  little  bnay  bee  improvea  each 
shining  hour — makea  hay  when  the  sun 
shinea — makes  honey,  that  is,  when  flower* 
blow,  is  not  only  a  matter  for  the  peet  and 
the  moralist,  and  the  lorer  of  nature,  but 
has  become  an  important  subject  of  rural, 
id  cottase,  and  even  political  economy  iu 
If.  If  West  Indian  crops  fail,  or  Brazilian 
slave-drivers  turn  Bulky,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  poor  at  least  may  profit  as  much 
from  their  bee-hives  as  ever  (bey  will  from 
the  extracted  juicea  of  parsneps  or  beet- 
root. And  in  this  manufacture  they  will  at 
least  begin  the  world  on  a  fair  footing.  No 
monopoTy  of  capitalists  can  drive  them  from 
1  market  so  open  as  this.  Their  winged 
itocit  bsve  free  pasturage — commonage 
without  stint — be  the  proprietor  who  he  may, 
wherever  the  freckled  cowslip  springs  aiM 
the  wild  thyme  blows.  Feudal  manors  and 
parked  royalties,  high  deer-fences  and  for- 
bidding bonndary  belts,  have  no  exclusive- 
ness  for  them;  no  action  of  trespass  can 
lie  against  them,  nor  sre  they  ever  called 
upon  for  (heir  certificates.  But  if  exchange 
be  no  robbery,  they  are  no  thieves.:  they 
only  take  that  which  would  be  useless  to 
all  else  besides,  and  even  their  faard'earaed 
store  is  but  a  short-lived  possession.  Tbe 
plagiarist  Man  revenges  himself  on  them 
for  the  white  lilies  they  have  dusted  sdJ 
disturbed,  and  malres  all  their  choice ly-cull- 
ed  sweets  his  own-  But  though  he  nevet 
tasted  a  drop  of  their  honey,  the  beeawoaM  | 
still  accomplish  the  work  that  Providence  ! 
has  allottea  them  io  fructifying  our  flowers  ' 
and  fruit-blossoms,  which  man  can  at  tb« 
best  but  clumsily  imitate,  and  in  originatiof 
new  varieties  which  probably  far  snrpeM  la 
nnmber  and  beauty  dl  that  bu  been  ^M 
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bj  the  g&rdeninff  »p«rimenta]iftt.  Floriati 
■re  apt  to  compTaio  of  the  miachief  the  bee 
doei  ID  diflturbing  their  experiments  and 
croMing^  species  which  they  wish  to  keep 
Mparate ;  biit  they  forget  how  roanv  of  their 
choicest  kinds,  which  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  chance,  hare  in  reality 
been  bee-made,  and  that,  where  man  fructi- 
fies one  blossom,  the  bee  has  worked  upon 
ten  thousand. 

[t  is  certain,  however,  that  the  great  in- 
terest taken  in  bees  from  the  earliest  time^, 
and  which,  judging  from  the  number  of 
books  lately  published,  is  reviving  among 
Hi  with  no  common  force,  has  arisen  chieRy 
from  the  marked  resemblance  which  their 
modes  of  life  seem  to  bear  to  those  of  man. 
Bemove  every  fanciful  theory  and  enthusi- 
•Mic  reverie,  and  there  still  remains  en  an- 
alogy far  too  carious  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
patiin^  glance.  Ob  the  principle  of  "  nihil 
bnmatii  &  me  alienam,"  this  appiosimation 
to  human  nature  has  ever  made  ihem  favor- 
ites with  their  masters.  And  theirs  is  no 
bideoDs  mimicry  of  man's  follies  and  weak- 
nesses, such  as  we  see  in  the  monkey  tribe, 
which  to  UB  has  always  appeared  too  much 
of  a  satire  to  afibrd  unalloyed  amusement: 
their  life  is  rather  a  serious  matter-of-fact 
business,  a  likeness  to  the  best  and  most 
rational  of  our  manners  and  government, 
•et  about  with  motives  so  apparently  iden- 
tical with  our  own,  that  man's  pride  has 
only  been  able  to  escape  from  the  ignominy 
of  allowing  them  a  portion  of  his  monopo- 
lized Reason,  by  assigning  them  a  separate 
qoalily  under  the  name  of  Instinct.  The 
philosopheis  of  old  were  not  so  jealous  of 
man's  distinctive  quality  ;  and  considering 
how  little  at  the  best  we  know  of  what  rea- 
son is,  and  how  vain  have  been  the  attempts 
to  distinguish  it  from  instinct,  there  may 
be,  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  complacent 
smile  of  modern  sciolists,  as  mach  truth,  as 
certainly  there  is  poetry  and  charity  in  Vir- 
gil, who  conid  refer  the  oomplicated  and 
wonderful  economy  of  bees  to  nothing  less 
than  the  direct  iiupiralion  of  the  Divine 
Uind. 

Beea  indead  seem  to  hsve  claimed  gener- 
ally a  greater  interest  from  the  ancients 
than  they  have  acqaired  in  modern  times. 
Db  MoBtford,  who  drew  "the  portrait  of 
the  honey-fly"  in  1646,  enumeratvs  the  au- 
thors OB  the  anbject,  up  to  his  time,  as  be- 
twwn  firs  and  six  hundred  t  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  some  spocryphal  names  in  the  list 
— Arialaus,  for  instaDOe  —  whose  works 
were  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Huiah  j  a  fact 
which  will  not  surprise  our  readers  when 
wa  intiodoca  him  aa  the  sob  of  ApoBot  and 
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the  father  of  ActB«D,  the  "  peefnttg  Tom" 
of  mythological  scandal.  Aristsus  himself 
was  a  patron  of  bees  and  arch  bee-master; 
hut  no  ridicule  thrown  upon  such  a  jumble 
of  names  must  make  us  forget  the  real 
services  achieved  in  this,  ss  in  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  by  the  EncycloptBdi- 
ast  of  Aristotle — tue  pupil  of  him  who  ia 
distinguished  as  the  "Attic  Bee;"  or  the 
life  of  Aristomachus  devoted  to  this  pur- 
suit ;  or  the  enthusiasm  of  Hyginoa,  who, 
more  than  1800  years  before  Mr.  Cotton- 
collected  all  the  bee-passagea  which  coald 
he  fouiHl  scattered  over  the  pages  of  an  ear- 
lier antiquity.     (Col.  iz.  11.) 

Varro,  Columella,  Celsus,  and  Fliny  have 
each  given  in  their  contributions  to  the 
subject,  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  minutenesswith  which  they  entered  Dpon 
their  researches  from  a  passage  in  Gola- 
metla,  who,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  bees, 
says,  that  Euhemerus  maintained  that  they 
were  first  produced  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
Kuthronius  in  Mount  Hymettus,  and  Nl- 
cander  in  Crete.  And  considering  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject  and  the  discordant 
theories  of  modern  times,  there  is  perhaps 
no  branch  of  natural  history  in  which  thft 
ancients  arrived  at  so  much  truth.  If  siaee 
the  invention  of  printing  authors  can  grave- 
ly relate  stories  of  an  oTd  woman,  triio  bar- 
ing placed  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments at  the  entrance  of  a  bee-hive,  pre- 
sently saw  the  inmates  busy  in  creating  a 
shrine  and  altar  of  wax,  with  steeple  Mid 
bells  to  boot,  and  heard,  if  we  lemeviber 
rightly,  something  like  the  commencement 
of  an  anthem* — we  really  think  that  they 
should  he  charitably  inclined  to  the  older 


Id  iwo  Princesses  (of  ibe  hive)  ars  the  pnfariners, 
ihe  young  ladles  enraesity  begging  ut  be  allowed  la 
rake  an  airing,  while  ihe  old  duenna  ssdeterniinedljr 
refuses.  Tbls  apiarian  '■  Pray,  goody,  pt«M«  to 
moderate"  grows  londer  and  thicker,  ''  faster  and 
raster,"  till  at  lait  Ibe  young  folks,  as  night  be  ei- 
[>ecied,  carry  the  day;  ''  and  vhai  I  can  nearest  liken 
it  10,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  a  msa  io  a  rather  high 
[eavorin^  to  repeat,  in  goarer  or  crolchM 


FemiDine  Monarchy,  or  the  History  of  Bees,"  by 
Cbarle*  Bailer,  ofManlslea  [Oxford,  1034)  ^  at  p.  79 
of  which  work  this  '*  Bee^'  Madrigal'  may  be  fooud 
trithnoiesandivordj.  Old  Butler  has  bsea  sadly  rifled, 
wlthonl  much  thaoliB,  by  all  succeeding  bae-irrlters. 
He  has  wriUen  npoD  thai  exhaustive  system  adoptod 
by  learned  menofthat  time,  so  that  nolhing  that  was 
then  known  on  the  aubjecl  is  omiiied.  Btiller  lairo. 
dnced  eight  new  letters— aspirates— ialo  the  EnglUh 
language,  besides  other  eccentrlciiiei  of  onbogra- 
phy;  so  that,  altogeiber,  bis  roliune  lus,a^>Mi  oat- 
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l)«e-&iitbori,  who  believed  that  they  ^ther- 
ed  their  young  from  floweTs,  and  bdlasted 
themseUea  with  pebbles  aganist  the  high 
wind.' 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  as  we 
proceed  how  correct  in  the  main  the  classi- 
cal writers  are  on  the  subject  of  beea,  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  natural  history  j 
but  thebookof  all  others  to  which  the  scho- 
lar wilt  turn  again  and  again  with  increased 
delight,  is  the  fourth  Georgic.  This,  the 
most  beautiful  portion  of  the  most  finished 
poemof  Roman  antiquity,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  our  present  subject ;  and  such  ia  the  de- 
lightful manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  and 
so  exquisite  the  little  episodes  introduced, 
that  it  would  amply  repay  (and  this  is  saying 
agooddeal)  the  most  forgetful  country  gen- 
tleman to  rub  up  his  schoolboy  Latin  lor  the 
•ole  pleasure  he  would  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal. We  need  hardly  say  that  no  bee- 
fanoier  will  content  himself  with  any  thing 
lass  than  the  original :  he  will  there  find  the 
beauties  of  the  poet  far  outbalancing  the 
errors  of  the  naturalist;  and  as  even  these 
may  be  useful  lo  the  learner — for  there  is 
no  readier  way  of  imparting  truth  than  by 
the  correction  of  error — we  shall  follow  the 
Bubiect  in  some  degree  under  the  heads 
which  Virgil  has  adopted,  first  introducing 
our  little  friends  in  the  more  correct  cha- 
TBCter  which  modern  science  has  marked 
«at  for  them. 

The  "  masses"  of  every  hive  consist  of  two 
kinds  of  bees,  the  workers  and  the  drones. 
The  first  are  undeveloped  females,  the  se< 
cond  are  the  males.  Over  these  presides 
the  mother  of  the  hive,  the  queen-bee.  The 
number  of  workers  in  a  strong  hive  is  above 
15,000,  and  of  drones  about  one  to  ten  of 
these.  This  proportion,  though  seldom  ex- 
act, ia  never  very  much  exceeded  or  fallen 
short  of.  A  single  family,  where  swarming 
is  prevented,  will  sometimes  amount,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bevan,  to  !K),000  or  60,000. 
Id  their  wild  state,  if  we  may  credit  the 
quantity  of  honey  said  to  b^  found,  they 
mast  sometimes  greatly  exceed  this  num- 
ber. 

"Sweet  is  the  hum  of  bees,"  says  Lord  By- 
TOai  and  those  who  have  listened  to  this 
mnsic  in  its  full  luxury,  stretched  upon 
some  sunny  bed  of  heather,  where  the  per- 
fume of  the  crushed  thyme  struggled  with 
the  faint  smell  of  the  bracken,  can  scarcely 
bave  failed  to  watch  the  little  busy  mu> 
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iianest.  PcraDiceouDtoribe  145van(iieiof English 
bees,eoiisaUEiiby's"JMv>H)gni;AiiiJ^m  Angliie." 


"  wilb  honry'i]  ihigfa, 
ber  ftowety  work  dolb  aini;," 
too  well  to  require  a  lengthened  description 
of  her;  how  she  flits  from  flower  to  flower 
ith  capricious  fancy,  not  exhausting  the 
sweets  of  any  one  spot,  but  on  the  princi- 
ple of  "  live  and  let  live,"  taking  something 
for  herself,  and  yet  leaving  as  much  or 
more  for  the  next  comer,  passing  by  the 
just-opening  and  faded  flowers,  and  deign- 
to  notice  not  even  one  out  of  five  that 
full-blown,  combining  the  philosophy 
of  the  Epicurean    and  Eclectic ; — or  still 
like  some   fastidious  noble,  on  the 
tour,  with  ell  the  world  before  him, 
hurryine  on  in  restless  haste  from  place  to 
place,  skimming  over  the  surface  or  tast- 
ing the  sweets  of  society,  carrying  off  some 
emento  from  every  spot  he  has  lit  upon, 
id  yet  leaving  plenty  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
next   traveller,  dawdling  in  one  place  be 
not  why,  whisking  by  another  which 
have  amply  repaid  his  stay,  and  still 
pressing  onwards  as  ifiin  search  of  sonie- 
_   he  knows  not  what — though  he  too 
often  fails  to  carry  home  the  same  proper- 
tion  of  happiness  that  his  compeer  does  of 

"  A  bee  among  the  flowers  in  spring,"  sajrs 

Paley,  "  is  one  of  the  cheerfuliest  objects 

that  can  be  looked  upon.    Its  life  appears 

be   all    enjoyment :    to   bitty  aid   m 

pleastd." 

The  Drone  may  he  known  by  the  noise 
he  makes.  Hence  his  name.  He  has  beea 
the  butt  of  all  who  have  ever  written  about 
bees,  and  is  indeed  a  bye-word  all  the  world 
over.  No  one  can  fail  to  hit  ofi'his  character. 
He  is  the  "  lazy  yawning  drone"  of  Shak- 
speare.    The 

"  Immanisque  sedens  sliena  ad  pabala  foeui^ 
of  Virgil.  "  The  drone,"  says  Butler,  "  is  I 
gross,  Htingless  bee,  that  spendetb  his  time 
in  gluttony  and  idleness.  For  howsoever 
ha  brave  it  with  his  round  velvet  cap,  hii 
side  gown,  his  full  paunch,  and  his  lona 
voice,  yet  be  is  but  an  idle  companion,  liv- 
ing by  the  sweat  of  others'  brows.  Hs 
worketb  not  at  all  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  yet  spendetb  as  much  as  two  laborett: 
you  shalf  never  find  bia  roaw  without  a 
good  drop  of  the  purest  nectar.  In  the  best 
of  the  day  he  flieth  abroad,  aloft,  and  about, 
and  that  with  no  small  noise,  as  though  b< 
would  do  some  great  act ;  but  it  is  only  foi 
his  pleasure,  andto  get  him  a  stomach,  and 

■  Virgtt,  wbo  bai  confounded  their  baillcs  «i(l> 
their  swarming,  neems  also  tu  have  made  s  DroBC- 
king.    Wbal  else  can  this  mean— 

"  Ille  bocTfdns  alter 

De^ft,  latnmqne  irabena  ingtoriusaWainl'' 
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thcnretiirashepreBeDtly  tobiacbeer."  This 
ifl  no  bad  portrait  of  the  burly  husband  of 
the  hire.  He  is  a  proper  Sir  John  FaUtaff, 
a  gross  fat  animal,  cowardly,  and  given  to 
deep  potations.  He  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
eogaiaed  by  his  broad  body  and  blunt  tail 
and  head,  and  the  "bagpipe  I' the  nose." 
Re  is  never  seen  settling  on  fluwers,  except 
■t  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  may 
sometimes  be  met  upon  a  lale-blown  rose,  or 
some  double  flower  that  the  workers  rarely 
frequent,  in  a  melancholy,  musing  state,  as 
if  prescient  of  the  miserable  fate  that  so 
soon  awaits  him.  The  occasion  for  so 
Urge  a  proportion  of 

"  The«e  lazj  fathers  of  the  iDduurions  hive" 
u  yet  an  unaolred  riddle.  One  author  fan- 
cied them  the  water. carriers  of  the  oom- 
moDwealth.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
drones  ait,  like  hens,  upon  the  eggs  }*  in 
which  case  the  hair  on  their  tails  would 
seem  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
feather-breeches  which  Catherine  of  Russia 
bad  made  for  her  ministers  when  she  caus- 
ed ihem  aa  a  punishment  to  hatch  eggs  in 
■  large  neat  in  the  antechamber.  But  this 
is  mere  fancy,  the  earwig  being  the  only 
insect,  according  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  that 
broods  over  its  eggs.  Dr.  Bevan  denies 
that  they  are  useful,  or  at  least  necessary,  in 
keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  hive  in  breeding 
time,  which  is  the  commonly  received  lea- 
toufor  their  great  numbers.  Hnber  thought 
so  large  a  quantity  were  required,  that 
whea  the  queen  take*  her  hymeneal  flight 
she  may  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air.  Her  embrace  is 
mhI  to  be  faul. 

Last  in  our  description,  but 

"  Tint  of  ibe  throng,  and  foreniasl  or  the  irlinle, 

One  stands  coofetl  tne  toveieif  q  and  the  «odI.'' 

This  is  the  qoeen-hee.  Her  power  was  ac 
knowledged  before  her  sex  was  known,  for 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs  always  styli 
"the  king;"t  and  it  may  be  thought  a 
gnment  in  favor  of  monarchical  eoyernment, 
that  the  "  tyrant-quelling"  Athenians,  and 
republican  Romans  who  almost  banished 
the  name  with  the  blood  of  their  kings, were 
forced  to  admit  it  to  describe  "  the  first 
magistrate"  of  this  natural  commonwealth. 
"The  queen,"  says  our  old  author, "is a  fair 
and  stately  bee,  dilTerinii:  from  the  vulgai 
both  in  ahape  and  color."     And  it  is  amua- 

• "  Ej  ihi»  lime  roar  been  sii." ~Eeity»'tCaUnd.foi 
JHarel.  "  Wheu  it  lias  Jepo-Ued  ihe  egg*,  il  siis  upun 
ih«i)],  and  cherishes  them  in  thu  same  manner  as  a 
birl"— iroiic  Dielienary  qnottd  *y  CoUtii.  "  Pro- 
gtaiim  Didosque  loYeuL'  —  OevTS.  iv.  56. 

t  SoalsoShaliapeate  :"  They  have  a  king,  "Ac. 
Bnry  v.,  Aei  L,  s.  3. 
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ing  that  the  most  sober  writers  cannot 
apeak  of  her  without  assigning  her  som« 
of  those  stately  attributes  which  we  always 
connect  with  human  sovereignty.  Bevaa 
remarks  that  "  she  is  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  society  by  a  morejmeasured 
movement;"  her  body  is  more  taper  than 
that  of  the  working-bee;  her  wings  short- 
er, for  she  has  little  occasion  for  flight ; 
her  lega — what    would  Queen   Elizabeth, 

ho  would  not  bear  even  of  royal  Mtoc]angi, 
think  of  our  profaneneasl — her  legs  unfur- 
nished with  grooves,  for  she  gatberi  no 
pollen  ;  her  proboscis  short,  for  the  honey 
comes  to  her,  not  she  to  the  honey ;  her 
sting  short  and  curved — for  sting  she  has, 
though  she  seldom  uses  it. 

In  addition  to  these,  Huber  and  others 
have  thought  that  they  discern  certain  black 
bees  iQ  many  hives,  but  it  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  these,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are 
not  a  diSerent  species,  but  superannuated 

orkers. 

Having  "  caught  our  bare,"  got  oni  aioek 
of  bees,  the  next  question  is,  where  shall 
we  place  them  1  and  there  is  little  to  be 
added  to  Virgil's  suggestions  on  this  head. 
The  bee-house  should  face  the  south,  with 
a  turn  perhaps  to  the  east,  be  protected 
from  the  north  and  prevailing  winds  ;  not 
too  far  from  the  dwelling,  lest  they  become 
shy  of  man,  nor  too  near,  lest  they  he  in- 
terrupted by  him.  No  paths  should  cross 
its  entrance,  no  high  trees  or  bushes  inter- 
cept their  homeward  flight.  Yet,  if  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  treeless  lawn,  they  would 
be  apt  in  swarming  to  fly  away  altogether, 
so  that  Virgil  rightly  recommends  the  palm 
or  some  evergreen  tree  to  overhang  the 
hive.  Another  of  his  injunctions,  which 
no  modern  writer  seems  to  notice,  is  to 
sprinkle  soma  neighboring  branch,  when 
you  wish  them  to  hang,  with  honey  and 
sweet  herbs  bruised.  Those  who  have  been 
so  often  troubled  by  the  inconvenient  places 
on  which  swarms  have  settled  might  do 
well  to  try  the  recommendation  of  the  old 
Mantuan  bee-master.  A  quiet  nook  in  low 
grounds  is  better  than  an  elevated  aituation ;  < 
they  have  then  their  uphill  flight  when  theic 
bodies  are  unburdened,  and  an  inclined  piano 
to  skim  down  when  they  come  home  loaded 
with  their  hard-earned  treasure.  Bogera, 
at  whose 
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"  cot  benfde  Ihe  hill 
's  bam  f  hould  sooibe  ibe  eir, 


has  sopposed  the  bee  to  be  guided  back  to 
its  hive  by  the  recollection  of  the  sweets  it 
passed  in  its  outward  flight — a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  "  the  pleasures  of  Memory." 


THX  HOHET-BIE   AUD  BSB-BOOK>. 
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"Wlio  guides  ihtpilieDt  pilgrim  tober  cell? 
Wbobids  beriioul  witb  conscioDSiriiimpb  swell! 
mUt  canteicui  lnU\  rtlraci  fkt  mazy  elm 
Of  varitd  ittuli  Oat  tkarmed  IttT  Oiilit  JUxJ 
Hail.  M«BiDrj,  hail  I  ih;  DDiversal  rriga 
Qoardsihe  leait  link  of  Beiag'i  giorloui  chain.*' 

.Whether  this  be  the  true  aolution  or  not, 
her  Tetum  to  her  hive,  %o  straight  aa  it  is,  ia 
very  curtoaa.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
use  of  bee-boaaea  as  a  protection  for  the 
bivea,  though  Uiey  are  diaapproved  of  by 
many  modern  writers.  Tbey  aerre  to 
moderate  the  temperalare  in  winter  and 
summer,  and  acreen  the  neighborhood  of 
tbc  bive  ia  rougb  weather.  Dr.  Bevan 
•aya:— 

"Excpptin;  in  pccnlitrl;  ehellcred  nooka,  an 
apiat^wQutd  not  be  well  litimt^d  near  a  great  river, 
Bor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aea,  is  in  winijj' 
weather  the  bcea  urould  be  in  danger  of  drowninji; 

tiwn   beJnfT  blown  in  the  water Yet  it 

should  not  be  tK  from  a  rivulet  or  (pring ;  (uch 
Btreama  as  glide  gentlj  over  pebbles  ire  the  moat 
desirable,  aa  theaeaRurda  variety  of  resting-plnci'B 
for  the  bees  to  alight  upon."  (Tiiia  is  almost  a 
tranalalion  of  Virgil'a  »  In  medium,  aeu  auibii 
inen,"  &c.)  "  Water  it  most  important  to  them, 
psrtienlarly  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  aeason.  Let 
■hallow  treugba,  therclore,  never  be  neglected  to 
be  set  itear  the  hives,  if  no  natural  stream  ia  at 
kand." 

It  seems  that  bees,  ]ike  men,  require  a 
eertftin  quantity  of  saline  matter  for  their 
health.  "  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  people 
have  R  notion  that  every  bee  goea  down  to 
sea  to  drink  twice  a-day  ;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly seen  to  drink  at  the  farm-yard  pool — 
"  the  gilded  puddle 
Tbsi  beast  woald  cough  ai " — 

when  clearer  water  is  near.  Following  the 
example  of  our  modern  graziers,  a  small 
lump  of  rock-salt  might  be  a  useful  medi- 
eine.chest  for  oar  winged  stock.  Foul 
•mellaand  loud  noises  have  always  been 
thought  annoying  to  bees,  and  hence  it  in 
deemed  advisable  never  to  place  the  bivea 
In  the  neighborhood  of  forges,  pigsties,  and 
the  like.  Virgil  even  fancied  that  they  dis- 
like the  neighborhood  of  an  echo:  but  upon 
thia  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborn,  remarks  :— 
•'This  wild  and  fanciful  aaaertion  will  hardly 
be  admitted  b;  the  pliilosophcra  of  Ihesu  di^a,  es- 
pecially as  Ibi'y  all  now  teem  agrerd  that  inaecln 
are  not  fumiihedwilhanyorganB  of  hearing  at  all. 
But  if  it  should  be  Dr^ed  that,  though  they  cannot 
hear,  vet  perliiiw  they  ma;  feel  the  repcrcunton  o) 
sounds,  I  gmnt  it  is  possible  tliey  may.  Yet  that 
these  impressions  are  distaaieful  or  hurtful  [  deny, 
because  bees,  in  good  aummsrv,  thrive  well  in  my 
outlet,  where  the  echoes  are  very  strong ;  for  tliie 
village  is  another  AnatJiolh,  a  place  of  reaponaes  or 
echoes-  Besides,  it  does  not  appear  from  cxperi- 
ment  that  bees  are  id  any  way  capable  of  being 
aJIiMted  by  sounds ;  (br  I  have  often  tried  my  own 


with  s  large  speaking-trumpet  held  ehae  to  thew 
hives,  and  with  aucb  an  exertion  of  voice  aa  weuld 
have  hailed  a  ship  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and 
ftill  these  inaecta  pursued  their  various emplo; me nts 
undisturbed,  and  without  showing  the  least  seon- 
bilily  or  resentment."* 

Neit  to  the  situation  of  the  hive  is  tfaa 
consideration  of  ihe  bees' pasturage.  Wh«m 
there  is  plenty  of  the  white  Dutch  clover, 
sometimes  called  honeyauckle,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  honey  year.  The  red  clover  is 
too  deep  for  the  proboscis  of  the  commoi 
bee,  ana  is  therefore  not  so  useful  to  then 
as  is  generally  thought.  Many  IJats  bav« 
been  made  of  bee-flowers,  and  of  such  as 
should  be  planted  round  the  apiary.  Migni- 
onette,  and  borage,  and  rosemary,  and  bug- 
loss,  and  lavender,  the  crocus  for  the  carhf 
spring,  and  the  ivy  flowers  for  the  btle  av 
lumn,  might  help  to  furnish  a  very  pretty 
bee-garden  ;  and  the  lime  and  liquid  amber, 
the  horae-chestnnt,  and  the  sallow  would  be 
the  best  trees  to  plant  around.  Dr.  Bevan 
makes  a  very  good  auggestion,  that  lemon* 
thyme  should  b«  used  as  an  edging  for  gat^ 
den  walks  and  flowerbeds,  instead  of  boi, 
thrift,  or  daisies.  That  any  material  good, 
however,  can  be  done  to  a  large  colony  by 
the  few  plants  that,  under  the  moat  fnvora. 
ble  circumstances,  can  be  sown  around  a 
bee-houae  is  of  courae  out  of  the  question. 
The  bee  is  too  much  of  a  roamer  to  take 
pleasure  in  trim  gardens.  It  is  the  wild 
tracts  oi  heath  and  furie,  tbe  broad  acres 
of  bean-Gelds  and  buckwheat,  the  lime  ave* 
noes,  the  hedge>row  flowers,  and  the  clover 
meadows,  that  furnish  his  haunts  and  fill  bis 
cell.  Still  it  may  be  useful  for  the  yonng 
and  weak  bees  to  have  food  as  near  bb  po^ 
sible  to  their  home,  and  to  thoae  who  wish 
to  watch  their  habits  a  plot  of  bee-flowers 
ia  indispensable  ;  and  we  know  not  tbe  bee 
that  could  refuse  the  following  beautiful  ia* 
vitation  by  Professor  Smytbe  : — 

"  Thou  cheerfol  Bee  I  come,  Treely  eome, 
Aad  iravel  round  my  woodbine  bowel ! 
Dclishi  me  wiih  ihy  waoderiag  bom, 

And  roDse  me  from  my  mufllng  hour: 
Oh !  tij  no  more  thoKc  ledious  Gelds, 
Cume,  tasi*  ibe  swreis  my  ^rden  yields  : 
Thelreasures  of  each  UoomiDg  mine. 
The  bud,  Ibe  bloMom,— all  are  ibine.^' 

Pliny  bida  us  plant  thyme  and  npiaster, 
violets,  roses,  and  lilies.      Columella,  who, 

•  Of  Gilbert  While— who  by  ihe  way  was  not 
"  parson  of  the  parifb,"  but  con'inned  a  Fello*  of 
Oriel  till  his  death— all  that  could  be  beard  at  ihe 
sceue  of  hia  rcBearches  by  a  Uie  dlliftent  inquirer 
wa»,  ihai  "  be  was  a  still,  qniet  body,  and  ibat  there 
vainotabiiorharmin^him."  Anrfsncb  istbe'fama 
oTa  man  Ihe  power  ofwhosewriiings  has  Imnorv 
laliied  an  obhcnre  village  nndaionoiiie — for  who  has 
not  beard  of  "  Timothy  1"— as  Img  as  the  Eaglish 
language  lives  I 
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ettotnry  to  »ll  othsr  authority,  u;b  that 
Itowf  nre  hurtful,  idviae*  eyiituR,  roBemary, 
Bod  the  everffreen  pin«.  That  the  prevalent 
fiower  of  a  dittrict  will  flavor  the  honey  i» 
eertahi.  The  delicions  honey  of  the  Isle  of 
Boarbos  will  taate  for  years  of  the  orange* 
Uouoms,  from  whieti,  we  believe,  it  is  ^th- 
ered,  and  on  opening  a  bottle  of  it  the  room 
will  be  filled  with  the  perfume.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  honey  of  Malta.  Corsi- 
cao  honey  ia  said  to  be  flavored  by  the  box- 
Iree,  and  we  have  heard  of  honey  being  ren- 
dered nselesB  which  was  guthered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  onion-GeloR.  No  one  who 
hu  kepi  bees  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wild 
common  can  fail  to  have  romarlted  its  supe- 
rioT  flavor  and  bouquet.  The  wild  rosemary 
that  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nar- 
bonne  gives  the  high  flavor  for  which  the 
honey  of  that  district  Ib  so  renowned.  But 
the  plant  the  moat  celebrated  for  thisqnali* 
ty  i«  the  etnesic  and  far-famed  thyme  of 
Honnt  HytnettDB,  the  Satvrtta  capitata  of 
botaniMa.  Thia,  we  are  asaared  by  Pliny, 
wa*  transplanted  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens  into  the  gardens  of  the  Roman  bee- 
keepers, bat  they  failed  to  import  with  it 
.  the  flavor  of  the  Hymettie  honey ;  for  the 
exiled  plant,  which,  according  to  this  author, 
never  flourished  but  in  the  neighborhood 
oftbe  ocean,  langnished  for  the  barren  rocks 
of  Attica  and  the  native  breeies  of  its  "  < 
bhie  sea."  And  the  honey  of  the  Mymei 
hat  not  departed  with  the  other  glories  of 
old  Greece,  though  ita  flavor  and  aroma  are 
said  to  be  enrpatted  by  that  of  neighboring 
localities  once  famous  from  other  causes. 
While  the  silver  mines  of  Laarium  are  clos- 
ed, and  no  workman's  steel  rings  in  the 
nirble-quarries  of  the  Pentelicns,  the  hum 
of  five  thonaand  bee-hives  ia  still  heard 
among  the  thyme,  the  cistus,  and  the  laven 
der  which  yet  clothe  these  hills.  "Th< 
Cecrepiatibeea,"Bay8C. Wordsworth,  "have 
■nrvived  alt  the  revolutions  which  have 
changed  the  features  and  uprooted  thepop- 
nialion  of  Attica  :  though  the  defile  of  Ther- 
Uopyln  has  become  a  swampy  plain,  and 
the  bed  of  the  Cephisus  is  laid  dry,  this  one 
feature  of  the  country  has  remained  unal- 
tered:— 
"  And  Kill  his  hoae7'd  store  Hytnetios  yields, 
Tbert  ih«^  blillie  bee  bi!>  rragranl  fortress  bailds. 
The  free-bom  vjoderer  of  ihy  moanulD-alr.'' 

The  honey  here  collected  used  to  be  re- 
served for  the  especial  eating  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  district,  and  few  travellers 
cotild  even  get  a  taste  of  it.  Such  was  the 
ct«e  a  hw  years  ago  ;  we  presume  the  pur- 
ehaie  of  the  Hymettus  by  a  countryman  of 
ooTs,  Mr.  Bracebridge,  who  has  alto  built 
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a  villa  there,  must  have  tended  to  abol- 
ish the  episcopal  monopoly. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  & 
country  can  be  overstocked  withheea;  we 
believe  this  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  h  may 
be  over-peopled  and  over-manufactured.  But 
that  thia  is  not  yet  the  case  with  regard  to 
Britain,  as  far  at  least  as  bees  are  concern- 
ed, we  feel  equally  sare.  Of  course  it  ia  im- 
Bsible  to  ascertain  what  number  of  acres 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  single  hive, 
mach  depending  on  the  aeason  and  the 
nature  of  the  herbage;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
Bavaria  only  a  cenaln  number  of  hives  is 
allowed  to  be  kept,  and  these  must  he 
brought  to  an  establishtneot  under  the  charge 
of  a  skilful  apiarian,  each  station  being  four 
miles  apart,  and  containing  150  hives.  This 
is  centralization  and  red-tapery  with  a  ven- 
geance !  A  story  is  toM  tbat  in  a  village  m 
Germany  where  the  number  of  hives  kept 
was  regulated  by  law,  a  bad  seaBon  had 
nevertheless  proved  that  the  place  was  over- 
stocked  from  the  great  weakness  of  all  the 
stalls  in  the  neighborhood.  There  was  but 
one  exception.  This  was  the  hive  of  an  old 
man,  who  was  generally  set  down  as  being 
no  wiser  than  his  neighbors,  and  this  per- 
haps alt  the  more  because  he  was  verv  ob- 
servant of  the  habits  of  his  little  frienda,  m 
well  as  careful  in  harvesting  as  much  honey 
as  he  could.  But  how  came  his  hive  to 
prosper  when  all  the  rest  were  falling  oSI 
His  cottage  was  no  nearer  the  pasture.  He 
certainly  must  have  bewitched  his  neighbora' 
hives,  or  made  "no  canny"  bargain  for  bis 
onn.  Many  were  the  whisperings  and  great 
the  suspicions  that  no  good  would  come  of 
raffer's  honey  thus  mysteriously  obtained. 
The  old  man  bore  all  these  surmises  patient- 
ly ;  the  honey-harvest  came  round,  aad 
wheo  he  had  stored  away  just  double  what 
any  of  the  rest  had  saved,  he  called  hia 
friends  and  neighbors  together,  took  them 
into  his  garden  and  said — "  If  yon  had  been 
more  charitable  in  your  opinions,  I  wohM 
have  told  you  my  secret  before — 

'  TItis  is  the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used:"— 

and  he  pointed  to  the  inclination  of  his  Uvea 
— one  degree  more  to  the  east  than  waa 
generally  adopted.  The  conjuration  waa 
soon  cleared  up ;  the  sun  came  upon  fcik 
hives  nn  hour  or  two  sooner  by  this  move- 
ment, and  his  bees  were  up  and  aiiiring,  and 
had  secured  a  large  share  oftbe  raorailtg's 
honey,  before  his  neighbors'  bees  had  ron^ 
ed  themselves  for  the  day.  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
gives  the  outline  oftbe  atory  which  we  have 
ventnred  to  fill  up,  quotes  the  proverb  thM 
"  early  birds  pick  up  most  worms,",  and  draw* 
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tb«  practical  moral,  in  which  we  heartily 
concur,  that  your  bedroom- window  ahould 
alwaya,  if  possible,  face  ttie  eaat. 

In  an  arable  country,  with  little  waste 
land  and  good  farming,  very  few  stocks  can 
be  supported ;  and  thie  has  led  some  enthu- 
■iaatic  bee-masters  to  regret  the  advance- 
meat  of  agriculture,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  wild  flowers — or  weeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  eye  that  views  them — and  thi 
enclosure  of  wsstes  aqd  commons.'  Even 
B  very  short  distance  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  honey  collected. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where  a  bee-keeper 
at  Carshalton  in  Surrey,  suspecting,  from 
the  fighting  of  his  bees  and  other  signi 
that  there  was  not  pasturage  enough  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  conveyed  away 
one  of  his  lightest  and  most  worthless  hives, 
and  hid  it  in  the  Woodmansterne  furzes, 
&  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  For- 
tunately it  lay  there  undiscovered,  and  on 
removing  it  home  he  found  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  his  heaviest  hives.  We  men- 
tion this  as  a  case  coming  under  our  owd 
knowledge,  because  a  late  writer,  who  has 
ahown  rather  a  waspish  disposition  in  his 
attacks    on   Mr.  Cotton's   system,  seems 

•  Wc  can  hardly  ask.  much  lean  cipecl,  that 
hedge-side  awards  should  be  made  broader,  and 
coni-fielda  be  left  unwceded,  and  Ihe  ploaghshare 
b«  stajed,  fur  [he  tales  ot  Ibe  bee  ;  but  we  do  boldly 
CDler  our  protest  against  the  eoclosare  and  piaoiing 
of  her  beat  paslurs^e — our  wild  heath -ground::. 
Aad  not  for  her  Mke  only,  but  lest  the  tasie,  heilih, 
or  pleisuie  of  the  pioprieior  hioiself  should  sufier 
■nf  detriment.  More  aireauoaa  advocate:^  fur  plaot- 
{n;  than  ooraetves  exist  not.  The  dii:lum  uf  the 
greet  Muster  ot  the  Kur<h,  "Be  aye  slicking  in  a 
tree,  Jocic,  it  will  be  growiagwhileveaie  sleeping' 
— put  forth  in  the  '*  Heart  of  Mia  Lothian,'  and 
renaied  by  him  inoor  Joarnal — hs-s  been  the  pan-ni 
of^many  a  fair  plsnialioi],Bn-tiDay  ii  produce  many 
mort  I  Bat  there  are  rush-bearing  commoni,  and 
rane<t  bttnks  of  gravel,  and  uniraciable  clay-landv, 
and  bassocliy  nooks,  enough  and  lo  spant,  the  6i 
subjects  for  new  planlaiiona,  without  eocroacbiiig 
upon  our  'Mhymy  downil''  and  heaiber  hills  The 
land  of  Ihe  uiouniain  and  the  flood  may  indeed 
affunl  from  her  very  riches  in  ibis  respect  lo  spare 
some  of  her  cbaracierisiic  acres  of  "bonoy  bluoming 
heather;"  and  there  are  parts  of  the  northern  and 
midland  eooDiiesuf  England  that  can  equally  endure 
the  sacrifice ;— but  spare— ob,  spare — lo  spread  the 
damp  sickly  atmosphere  ol  a  crowded  plantation 
over  Ihe  few  free,  bracing,  breecy  healn-gmunds 
which  the  south  can  boast  of — 9ach  a  Utile  lange 
of  hiHR  we  liDow  in  Surrey,  lying  between  Addin;;- 
toB  and  Coombe,  dow  sadly  encroached  npon  by 
belts  and  palings  since  oai  boyhood  days.  Only  let 
a  man  once  know  what  s  summer's  evening  stroll 
over  such  a  hill,  as  it  "sleeps  in  moooliKhi  luxury," 
js— lei  bim  bat  once  have  lasted  the  dry,  fresh,  and 
balmy  air  of  such  a  pebbly  bank  of  heaib.  without  a 
iree,  save  perh.npsa  few  pines,  for  a  mile  around, 
when  all  the  valley  and  the  woodland  below  are  wet 
'With  dew  and  dank  with  foliage, — and  then  Kay 
whether  such  an  expanse  can  be  well  exchanged  for 
any  conceivable  advaniagi  of  tbiclfci  or  pove. 
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to  qnestion  not  only  the  advantage,  bat  the 
practicability  of  the  transportation  of  bivet 
altogether.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  where  there 
are  large  tracts  of  heather-land  apart  from 
any  hahitnlion,  nothing  is  more  commas 
than  for  the  bee-masters  of  the  towns  and 
villages  to  submit  their  hives  during  the 
honey  season  to  the  care  of  the  aheiibetd 
t>f  the  district.  "  About  six  miles  from  Ed- 
inburgh," says  Dr.  Bevnn,  "  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  stands  Logaa 
House,  itipposed  lo  be  the  residence  of  the 
Sir  William  Worthy  celebrated  by  Allaa 
Ramsay  in  his  'Gentle  Shepherd.'  The 
bouse  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  afaepheid, 
who  about  the  beginnine  of  August  receives 
about  a  hundred  bee-hives  from  his  neigh- 
bors resident  beyond  the  hills,  that  the  beei 
may  gather  bocey  from  the  luxuriant  blos- 
soms of  the  mountain -heather."  Mr.  Cot- 
ton saw  a  man  in  Germany  who  had  two 
hundred  stocks,  which  he  managed  to  keep 
all  rich  by  changing  their  places  as  soon  as 
the  honey-season  varied.  "  Sometimes  be 
sends  them  to  the  moors,  sometimes  to  the 
meadows,  sometimes  to  the  forest,  and  some- 
times to  the  bills."  He  also  weaks  of  it 
being  no  very  uncommon  sight  lo  Swilxe^ 
land  to  see  a  man  journeying  with  a  bee- 
hive at  bis  back. 

There  ia  something  very  intereating  and 
Arcadian  in  this  leading  of  the  bees  out  to  pas- 
ture, and  it  deserves  more  attention  thsn  it 
has  yet  met  with  in  this  country.  The 
transportation  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
is  only  to  a  short  distance  and  on  a  small 
scale;  hut  in  Germany  travelling  caravaiis 
of  these  little  wild-beasts  may  be  met  with, 
which  sometimes  make  a  journey  of  thirty 
miles,  taking  four  days  to  perform  it.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  transmigration,  for 
Columella  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Achaia  sent  their  hives  into  Attica  to  ben- 
efit by  the  later-blowing  flowers.  The  moat 
pleasing  picture,  however,  of  alt,  is  that  of 
the  floating  bee-houses  of  the  Nile,  men- 
tioned by  old  and  modern  writers,  and  ibut 
described  by  Dr.  Sevan  :-^ 

"  In  Lower  E^pt,  where  the  flower  harvest  ii 
not  so  early  by  scverai  weeks  ■■  in  the  upper  dii- 
tricis  of  that  country,  this  practice  of  tran^ion»- 
tion  ia  carriflil  on  lo  a  considerable  ritcot.  About 
tliQ  end  of  October  tlie  iiivifs,  nfler  being  collected 
together  fronii  he  differcrtt  village!^  andconvejed 
up  ihe  Nik,  marked  and  numbered  by  the  individ. 
uats  lo  whom  thiy  heloni;,  are  heaped  pvrainidally 
upon  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them,  which, 
flcMling  gradually  down  the  river,  and  st<q^nir  at 
iiBfe*  or  their  passage,  remain  there  a  W 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  product 
wbioh  is  aSurded  by  the  siuTounuiog  country.  Af- 
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ler  tmrelliaf  tbroe  moDtha  in  thw  maoDor,  the 
iea,  having  culled  th«  perfume*  of  the  orauge- 
flowan  of  the  Said,  the  eBsence  oT  roaea  of  the 
FUcum,  the  treuurea  of  the  Arabiin  jeasamine, 
and  a  rarietj  of  flower*,  are  brought  hack  about 
thebe^DningofFebroary  to  the  places  from  wbich 
thej  li4T«  becD  carried.  The  productive  nea*  of 
tb«  flowers  at  each  mspective  staga  ia  RBcartainei' 
bf  the  ^dual  descent  of  the  boots  ia  the  waiei 
■nd  which  is  probablj  noted  by  a  icnis  of  meas 
DremeDt.  This  induslrj  procures  for  the  Eg^t 
ians  delicious  honer  and  abundance  of  beM'-wox. 
The  propnetora,  in  retarn,  paj  the  boatmen  a 
RCMnpense  proporlioaed  to  tbe  number  of  hives 
vbicb  hiTO  tbu*  been  carried  about  from  otto  es- 
tnmiity  of  Egypt  to  the  other."— p.  238. 

Soch  a  convoy  of  4000  hires  waa  seen 
bj  Niebuhr  on  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  and 
mmietta.  Ad  equally  pleasing  account  ia 
given  by  Mr.  Cottoa  of  the  practice  in 

"In  Franca  they  pat  their  hivea  in  a  boat,  some 
hondredi  tosoiher,  which  Soali  down  the  atreani 
by  sight,  and  stops  by  day.  The  bee*  go  out  in 
the  akoraing,  return  in  tha  evenins ;  and  when 
they  are  all  Dack  and  quiet,  on  the  Goat  floats.  1 
bare  beard  they  come  homo  lo  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  but  I  believe  they  would  coma  home  just  the 
Mine,  wltether  the  bell  ringa  or  no." — Cotton,  p.  99. 

"I  abould  like,"  ha  conttnuea,  "to  see 
this  tried  on  tbe  Thamea,  for  no  river  hsa 
more  bee-food  in  apring;  tneadowa,  cIotct, 
beans,  and  lime-trees,  in  different  places  and 
aad  times,  for  aummer." 

Happy  bees,  whose  masters  are  good 
enoDgh  to  give  them  so  delightful  a  treat ! 
We  can  fancy  no  more  pleasing  sight,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  oronibnsea  full  of  achool-chil- 
dren  that  one  sometimes  sees  on  a  fine 
nimroer'a  day  making  foi  the  hills  of  Hamp- 
ilesd  or  Norwood. 

Connected  with  their  transmigration  is 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  their  flight, 
^e  believe  that  two  miles  may  ho  consid- 
ered as  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  their 
ordinary  range,  though  circumstances  will 
occasionally  drive  them  at  leaat  a  mile  more. 
We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  man  who 
Icept  bees  at  the  top  of  his  house  in  Hoi- 
born,  and  wishing  to  find  out  where  they 
pastured,  he  sprinkled  them  all  with  a  red 
powder  as  they  came  out  of  tbe  hive  in  the 
morning.  Away  he  hied  to  Harapstead, 
ibinking  it  the  best  bee-pasture  at  hand,  and 
wbat  was  his  delight  at  beholding  among 
the  multitudes  of  busy  bees  that  he  found 
there  some  of  his  own  little  fellows  which 
he  had  "incarnadiaed"  in  the  morning! 
The  apiary  of  Bonner,  a  great  bee-observer, 
was  situated  in  a  garret  in  the  centre  of 
Glasgow  i  and  that  of  Mt.  Fayne,  the  author 
of  the"  Bee-Eeepei'sGuide'*— a  very  useful 
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and  practical  book,  because  abort  and  aim- 
pie — is  in  the  middle  of  a  large  town. 

Judging  from  the  sweep  that  bees  take 
by  the  siae  of  a  railroad  train  in  motion,  we 
should  set  down  their  pace  about  thirty 
milea  an  hour.  Thia  would  give  them  four 
minutes  to  reach  tbe  extremity  of  iheit 
common  range.  A  bee  makes  several  jour- 
neys from  and  to  tbe  hive  in  a  day ;  and 
Huish  remarked  that  a  boney-gatbering  bee 
was  absent  about  thirty-fire  minutes,  and  a 
pollen-collector  about  half  that  time.  The 
pollen  or  farina  of  flowers  is  doubtless  moch 
more  plentiful  and  accessible  than  thehoney. 
The  same  writer  observed  bees  on  the  l^e 
of  May,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  though  there  was  do  hive  kept  on  tbe 
island,  which  is  distant  four  miles  from  the 
mainland.  This  is  an  amazing  stretch  of 
flight,  considering  the  element  over  which 
they  have  to  fly,  tbe  risk  of  finding  food 
when  tbey  land,  and  the  load  they  have  to 
return  with,  if  auccesaful.  Were  tbey  not 
wild  bees  of  tbe  island  \ 

In  speaking  of  the  food  of  bees,  we  mnit 
not  omit  the  Honey-dew.  This  shining, 
gummy  substance  must  have  been  often 
noticed  in  hot  weather  on  the  leaves  of  tbe 
lime  and  oak  by  tbe  most  incurious  obser' 
ver.  The  ancients  considered  it  either  ai 
a  deposition  of  the  atmosphere  or  nn  exu- 
dation from  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  for  to  these 
opinions  the  "  a6rii  mellis  calestia  dona," 
and"quercua  sudabunt  roscida  m  el  la,"  of 
Virgil  seem  to  refer.  Gilbert  White  held 
tbe  singular  notion  that  it  was  the  effluvia  of 
flowers  evaporated  and  drawn  inio  the 
atmosphere  bv  the  heat  of  the  weather, and 
then  falling  down  again  in  the  night  with 
the  dews  that  entangle  them.  Its  origin  is 
certainly  one  of  those  vexed  questions, 
which,  like  that  of  "fairy  rings,"  yet  require 
further  light  for  a  satisfsctory  explanation. 
At  present  it  ia  impossible  to  reconcile  tbe 
discrepancy  in  tbe  observations  of  natural- 
ists, some  Bctually  asserting  that  they  have 
secL  showers  of  it  falling.  To  adjust  the 
most  common  opinions,  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  there  are  two  sources,  if  not 
two  kinds ;  one  being  a  secretion  from  tbe 
leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  other  a  secre- 
tion from  the  body  of  an  insect.  Those 
little  green  insects,  the  aphides,  wbich  we 
commonly  call  blight,  are  almost  always 
observed  to  accompany  any  large  deposition 
of  Honey-dew,  and  are  said  to  have  the 
power  of  jerking  it  to  a  great  distance. 
The  subject  at  toe  present  moment  is  at- 
tracting great  attention  among  our  natural- 
ists, and  it  is  probable  that  the  clash  of 
opinions  will  bnog  out  something  very  near 
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the  truth.  That  tba  aphides  da  wcrete  b 
sacch&rine  fluid  has  been  long  known,  and 
the  bees  are  not  their  ooly  fellow-insecta 
who  are  fond  of  it.  Their  presence  pro- 
duces a  land  of  milk  and  honey  to  the  ants, 
vho  foltoir  them  wherever  they  appear, 
and  Bctaally  herd  them  like  eowa  and  milk 
them  I* 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  poison- 
ena  effects  of  certain  plants,  aotnetimes 
upon  the  honey,  someiimea  upon  the  bees 
themBelvas.  Erer^  schoolboy  mast 
ber  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the 
eAect  produced  upon  the  Ten  Thousand  bv 
the  honey  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trebizona. 
The  soldiers  suffered  ib  proportioB  to  tk« 

Janntity  they  ha4  eaten ;  some  seemed 
ranken,  some  mad,  and  some  even  died 
the  same  day.  (Anab.  iv.  8.)  This  quality 
in  the  honey  has  been  referred  by  Pliny  and 
othera  to  the  poiaonooa  nature  of  the  rho> 
dodendron,  which  abounds  ia  those  parti 
but  from  inquiries  which  we  have  made  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  n)ots  abounding 
Ibis  shrub,  we  cannot  learn  that  any  diffcr> 
«nce  ia  perceived  in  the  honey  of  those  dia- 

*  What  follows  Is  from  Ibc  delighirul  "  Introduc- 
tion lo  Entomology  "  by  Kirby  and  Speoce.  ■'  Tbt 
love*  of  Ihe  inis  and  the  aphides  hare  been  long 
celebrated ;  and  that  ibere  is  a  conoeclion  belweci 
ihem  you  may  at  any  time,  in  the  prop«r  season, 
convince  yousself :  for  you  will  always  find  tbe  for- 
mer very  easy  on  those  trees  and  planu  on  which 
the  latter  sbottad  ;  aBd,  if  Ton  examine  more  cloaely, 
yon  will  discover  that  their  object  in  tbtu  a'"  '  "' 
upon  (hem  is  to  obtain  tbe  saccharine  Quld- 
jnay   nell  be  denominated  tbeir  mlllt—tbat  they 

secrete Thin,  however,  is  the  least  of  Iheir 

talents,  for  Ifaey  abiolntely  poases*  tha  an  of  Bulling 
ibem  yield  it  at  their  pleaanre;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  milking  them.  On  this  occasion  ihelr  antennc 
are  (heir  fingers;  with  these  they  nat  the  abdomen 
of  (he  aphis,  on  each  side  alternalcif ,  norlng  them 
very  briskly ;  a  little  drop  of  Quid  imnediately  ai>- 
Dears,  whi:h  (he  ant  takes  in  its  mouih.  When  it 
nas  milked  otie  It  proceeds  lo  aaother,  and  so  on  till, 
being  sadaied,  it  mnrns  to  the  neat.  Bat  jon  are 
Mat  arrived  a(  (he  moat  slng:QUr  part  of  this  history, 
— that  (he  anis  make  a  prapcrly  of  these  cows,  for 
the  pos.^ssian  of  which  they  contend  with  great 
earnestness,  and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to 
IhemBclves.  Sometime*  they  seem  to  claim  a  right 
10  the  aphides  that  Inbnbii  (be  branches  of  a  tree  or 
Ihe  9(atKs  of  a  plant ;  and  if  straseer-ants  attempt 
to  share  their  treasure  with  them,  tliey  endeavor  to 
drive  (hem  away,  and  may  be  seen  mnning  about  la 
a  (treat  Iwstle,  and  eibibitiag  every  ajnlpiom  of  la- 
quietuda  and  anger.  Sometimes,  lo  mcna  them 
from  Ibeir  rivals,  they  take  their  aphides  In  their 
mouth :  they  generally  keep  guard  roand  (hem.  and 
when  the  branch  Is  conveniently  situated  they  have 
rrpnniv  In  an  ntpedlent  still  more  effeetual  to  ke 
Ihev  eaclose  it  in  a  tnbe  of  earth 

ind  thus  confine  them  in  a  kind  of 

paddock  near  their  nest,  and  often  (ommunlcaiing 
wlih  it,"  How  much  of  Ihii  is  fanciful  we  mast 
leave  our  readers  la  determine  by  their  own  obncr- 
vatioDs ;  but  let  no  man  think  he  knows  how  (o  enjoy 
the  caaniry  who  has  not  itodied  the  volumes  of 
Kirby  aniiSpeacel 
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tricts,  or  indeed  that  the  common  bee  U 

ever  seen  to  settle  on  its  flowers.     If  the 

Kalmia  latifolia  be  a  native  of  Pontii,  the 

danger  i«  more  likely  to  have  ariaea  fran 

that  source,  the  honey  derived  froaa  whiek 

has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  several  m 

atancea  in  America. 

One  remarkable  cirftnmstance  nbont  beet 

the  number  of  commodities  of  which  they 

e  either  the  collectors  or  confectioner*. 

Besides     honey  and    wax,  there    are  twa 

other  distinct  lubstances  which  they  galbei^ 

bee-bread  and  propolis. 

Before  we  knew  better,  we  thoBght,  prol^ 
ably  with  most  of  our  readers,  when  we  sa« 
a  bee  "tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtn> 
ous  sneeta,"  with  his  legs  full  of  the  dnit 
of  the  stamens,  that  he  was  hurrying  home 
with  the  wax  to  build  his  cell,  or  at  leart 
with  the  material  wherewith  to  make  ibal 
wax.  We  thought  of  TItania  and  her  fair, 
ies,  who  "  for  night  tapers  crop  their  wain 
thighs,"  and  many  other  pretty  things  thai 
poets  have  said  and  sung  aboat  tbem;  or  if 
In  a  more  prosaic  mood,  we  at  least  cod- 
ceived  that,  if  not  furnishing  fairy  candle^ 
they  were  laying  the  foundatioa  for  what 
Sir  F.  Trench  calls  "the  gentleman's  light." 
No  Buch  thing.  Their  hollow  legs  were 
filled  with  the  pollen  or  farina  of  flowers, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  wiih  tbt 
composition  of  wax,  but  constitutes  the  am> 
brosia  of  the  hive — as  honey  does  its  nectot 
— their  bee-bread,  or  rather,  we  should  tay, 
bee-pap,  for  it  is  entirely  reserved  for  ^t 
use  of  their  little  ones.  Old  Butler  bad  so  long 
ago  remarked  that  "  when  they  gather  abus- 
dance  of  this  stufl^ (pollen)  they  bave  neret 
the  more  wax ;  when  they  make  most  tvoi, 
they  gather  none  of  this."  In  fact  they 
store  It  up  as  food  for  the  embryo  bees,  col- 
lecting from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  it  in! 
season,  and  in  this  matter  alone  they  seem 
tobe"nnthrift  of  their  sweets,"  and  to  want 
that  shrewdness  which  never  fails  them,  for 
they  often,  like  certain  over-careful  houu- 
wives  with  their  preserves,  store  away  mora 
than  they  can  nse,  which,  in  its  decompoii- 
tion,  becomes  to  them  a  sore  trouble  and 
annoyance.  They  are  said  always  to  keep 
to  one  kind  of  flower  in  collecting  it,  bdcI 
the  light  red  color  of  it  will  often  delect 
ihem  aa  the  riflers  of  the  mignionelte-Wi 
but  we  bave  seen  them  late  in  the  sensoii 
with  layers  of  different  colors,  and  laine- 
tiraes  their  whole  body  sprinkled  with  it,  ht 
they  V,  ill  at  times  roll  and  revet  in  a  flowM 
like  a  donkey  on  a  dusty  road. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  waxt  It  u 
elaborated  by  the  bee  Itself  from  the  hoatf 
by  a  chemistry  beyond  the  ken  of  eitbet 


F«ia^7  or  Liebig,  being  ended  ia  small 
aeale*  from  between  the  armor-like  Told* 
•f  thair  bodf.  Tbia  wkt  noticed  alnoit 
CABtemporaaeoDBlf  by  John  Hnater  ead 
Hober,  and  eimfiniied  by  the  moat  eoncla- 
nrm  ezperimenU  of  tbie  latter.  A  legal 
frieod,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  far  maeh 
of  our  bee-lav,  iboa  records  his  own  ob- 
Mnration:— 'I  havo  often  watcjied  tbeae 
fellows,  hanging  apparently  torriid,  after, 
as  I  think,  a  plentiful  meal.  Sodaenly  tbey 
■nake  tbeir  whole  peTsona  vibrate  like  thi 
proDfr  of  a  tuning-fork :  you  cannot  aee 
tbeir  outline.  This  is  a  signal  for  one  of 
tbe  srax-eollectors  to  rnn  up  quickly  and 
fumble  the  lately-asitated  gentleman  with 
tbe  instruments  with  which  they  bold  the 
wax;  and  after  colleetinff  the  scales,  they 
baaten  to  mould  them  mto  the  comb. 
What  would  our  bon-vivant  gire  if  they 
cotild  Ibns,  at  their  pleasure,  shake  ofi'the 
efleetsof  aGoldamiths'-Hsll  dinner  in  the 
shape  of  a  temporary  fit  of  gout  and  chalk 


Many  in  tbeir  schoolboy  days,  though 
we  aver  oarselres  to  be  guiltless,  baring 
too  often  followed  Titania's  advice,  and 
"  Hone; -bags  stolen  from  thchnmbje-bee," 
oeed  Dot  to  have  much  told  them  of  how 
tbey  carrv  aboat  them  their  liquid  nectar. 
"  Kill  me,"  says  Bottom  to  Cobweb,  "  a  red- 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle, 
and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey- 
bag."  They  never  swarm  without  a  good 
•tock  of  honey  in  their  inside,  to  enable 
ibem  to  make  a  fair  start  in  their  new 
houaekeeping.  The  honey  which  they  sip 
front  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers  probably 
■adergues  some  change,  though  it  is  but  a 
alight  one,  before  it  is  deposited  in  tbe 
cells.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  balm 
for  all  ills,  ihongh  now  deemed  any  thing 
bot  wholesome  when  eaten  in  large  quanti- 
liea.  The  following  are  some  of  its  virtues, 
besides  others  which  we  omit,  given  by  But- 
ler. It  is  only  wonderful  that  our  grand- 
fathers, living  in  the  midst  of  such  an  uni- 
versal medicine,  should  have  ever  died. 

"  Honey  cutieth  and  casteth  up  phlegmatic 
Dtatter,  and  therefore  sharpeneth  the  aiomachs 
oTdtem  which  by  retuon  thereof  have  little  ap- 
petite :  it  purgeth  those  things  which  hurl  lEe 
deameas  oT  the  eyes }  it  naurJBheth  very  much ; 
il  breedeth  good  blood ;  it  stirretb  up  and  pre- 
eervetb  natural  heat,  and  prolongeth  old  age :  it 
kei^ieth  all  things  uncornipt  which  are  put  into 
it ;  and  ihererore  pbysicians  do  temper  therewith 
aocb  medicines  aa  they  mean  to  keep  long ;  yea 
the  borlys  of  the  dead,  being  embalmed  with  ho- 
ney, have  been  thereby  preserved  from  putre- 
fection,"  Ae.  &C. 

Tbe  fonrth  product  of  tbe  bee  is  propolis, 
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Di  which  we  shall  rather  call  bee-gam. 
It  is  at  once  the  gliie  and  varnish  of  their 
carpentrjr.  With  this  resinous  substance* 
(quite  distinct  from  wsx)  they  fix  tbeit 
combs  to  the  sides  and  roof,  fasten  tbe 
bives  to  the  stand,  stop  up  crevices,  var* 
nish  the  cell-work  of  their  combs,  and  em* 
balm  an^  dead  or  noxious  animal  that  ifaey 
cateb  within  their  hive : 
"  Csnik  ersry  cblntc  There  rmbing  irtnd:i  mav  roar, 
AodMsl  tbeir  circling  raaipartiwlba  Aoor.  — 
Bees  may  often  be  seen  settling  on  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  tbe  gnmmy  leaf  of  the 
hollyhock,  or  on  the — we  dare  not  use 
Horace  Walpole'e  expression — vamisbed 
bud  of  the  horse-ehestDot.  They  are  Ihea 
collecting   neither    bread   nor   honey,  but 

am   for    the    purpose   abi^ve    mentioned. 

[uish  mentions  a    case    of   their   coating 

ver  a  dead  mouse  within  tbe  hive  with 
this  gum,  thus  rendering  theii  home  proof 
against  any  impure  effinvism ;  but  they 
were  much  more  cunning  with  a  snail, 
which  they  seated  down,  tndy  r^imd  (As 
edge  of  tkt  theU,  thus  fixing  him  as  a  aland* 
ing  joke,  a  langhing-stock,  s  living  mum* 
my  (for  a  snail,  though  excluded  from  air, 
would  not  die),  so  that  be  who  bad  here* 
tofors  oarried  his    own    house  waa  now 

■de  his  own  monument. 
As  one  of  the  indirect  products  of  the 
bee  we  must  not  forget  Head,  Me- 
tbeglinf  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  It 
was  the  drink  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Norsemen,  and  filled  the  akuU  cups  in  the 
Feast  of  Shells  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  In 
snch  esteem  was  it  held,  that  one  of  the 
old  Welsh  laws  ran  thus ;  "  There  are  three 
things  in  tbe  conrt  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  king  before  ihey  are 
made  known  to  any  other  person: — 1st, 
Every  sentence  of  the  judge.  2d,  Every 
new  song.  3d,  Every  cask  of  Mead.' 
Queen  Bass  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  she 
had  some  made  for  her  own  especial  drink- 
ing every  year  ;  and  Butler,  who  draws  a 
distinction  between  Mead  and  Methe^lin, 
making  Hydromel  the  generic  term,  gives 
a  luculent  receipt  for  the  latter  and  bet' 
ter  drink,  the  same  used  by  "  our  renowned 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  happy  memory."  The 
Romans  softened  their  wine  sometimes 
with  honey  (Gtorg.  iv.,  102.),  sometimes 
with  mead — mulso.  (Hor.,  1.  2,  4,  24.) 
"  The  good  bee,"  eays  More,  "  as  othet 

•  As  B  further  proof  of  the  mtnate  slleniion  «tlb 
<rblcb  tbe  SDciems  siudicd  bees,  the  Greeks  bad 
ihreenamexst  tesstfor  tbe  dlSerentqualiiln  ofibis 

t  The  derivation  of  this  word,  «blch  one  wonld 
rather  ezpscl  to  be  Celtic  or  Scandinavian,  Is  very 
plausible,  If  not  Irae,  from  the  Qreek :  flBv  Jir>4in 
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tnd  though  opinionB  and  vysiems  of 
agement  have  choDKed,  the  bees'  enemieB 
have  lemained  moch  the  same  fToro  the 
lime  of  Aristotle.  Beetles,  moths,  hornets, 
wasps,  spiders,  snails,  ants,  mice,  birds, 
lizards,  and  toads,  will  all  seek  the  hives, 
either  for  the  warmth  they  find  there,  or 
oftener  for  the  bees,  and  more  frequently 
still  far  the  honey.  The  wax-moth  is  s 
sad  plague,  and  when  once  a  hive  is  infest- 
ed with  it,  nothing  efiectual  is  to  be  done 
but  by  removing  the  bees  altogether  into  a 
new  domicile.  Huish  tells  of  an  old  lady, 
who,  thinking  to  catch  the  moths,  illlumina- 
ted  her  garden  and  bee-honse  at  ni^ht  with 
flambeaux — the  only  result ,  of  which  was 
that,  instead  of.trapping  the  marauders,  she 
burnt  hei  own  bee^who  came  out  in  great 
confusion  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
great  death's-head  moth  (Sphinx  •Stropot), 
occaBlonally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  our  potato-fields — the  cause  of  so  much 
alarm  wherever  its  awful  note  and  badge 
are  heard — was  noticed  first  by  Huber  as 
a  terrible  enemy,  to  bees.  It  was  agalnBt  the 
ravages  of  this  mealy  monster  that  the  bees 
were  supposed  to  erect  those  fortifications, 
the  description  and  actual  drawing  of  which 
by  Huber  threw  at  one  time  so  much  doubt 
on  his  other  statements.  He  ^waks  of  bas- 
tions, intersecting  arcades,  and  gateways 
masked  by  walls  in  front,  bo  that  their  con- 
structors "  pass  from  the  part  of  simple  sol- 
diers to  tbat  of  engineers.  Few  subaequent 
observers"  have,  we  believe,  detected  the 
counter- scarps  of  these  miniature  Vaabans, 
but  Si  it  is  certain  that  they  will  contract 
their  entrance  against  the  cold  of  winter,  it 
«eems  little  incredible  that  they  should  put 
in  practice  the  same  expedient  when  other 
necessities  call  for  it;  and  to  style  such 
conglomerations  of  wax  and  propolis  bas- 
tions, and  battlements,  and  glacis,  is  no 
more  unpardonable  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  speak  of  their  queens  and  sen- 
tine  It. 

An  old  toad  may  he  sometimes  seen  sit- 
ting under  a  hive,  and  waiting  to  seize  on 
such  as,  comioff  home  loaded  with  their 
spoil,  accidentally  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
can   hardly  fancy  this  odious  reptile   in 

•  The  (ver-amusiDg  Mr.  Je»e  tAji,  "  I  have  now 
In  my  possession  a  regular  foni&caiiou  made  of  pro- 

rjlis,  which  my  bees  placed  at  the  enirauce  of  iheir 
Ive,  to  raable  them  the  beiier  to  pruteci  iheniselves 
A-om  (be  WBHps."— Cfninvitsi,  vo\.  i.  p.  24.  Ii  may 
have  been  with  lome  auch  idea  tbat  the  Oreehs  gave 
Ihe  Dame  "propoiis,"  "  oul.worl£,"io  the  principal 
naterial  wiiti  vkich  they  con^rQcl  these  barricadeg; 
and  Virgil  has  "musire  f^voit."  Did  Byronallude 
01  thla  in  hii  "  Iragrant  fortress  V' 


a  more  provoking  position.  Tomtits, 
which  are  called  bee-biters  in  Hampshire, 
are  said  to  tap  at  the  hive,  and  then  anap  up 
the  testy  inmates  who  come  out  to  see 
what  it  is  allabout :  if  birds  chuckle  as  well 
as  chirp,  we  can  fancy  the  delight  of  ibis 
mischievous  little  ne'er-do-good  at  the  sac- 
cefls  of  his  lark.  The  swallow  is  an  ene- 
my of  old  standing,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  verses  of  Euenus,  prettily  tranaJated 
by  Me  ri vale : 

"Attic  maWen,  honey  Ted, 

Chirping  warbler,  bear'tt  awsy 
Thou  ibe  buxy  buiziag  bee 

I'o  thy  callow  brood  a  prey  1 
Warbler  thou,  a  warbler  seize  1 

Winged  one,  with  lovely  wings  I 
Quest  ihyseir,  by  summer  broDRbt, 
Yellow  guest,  whom  sDmmer  bringsl" 

Many  are  the  fables  and  stories  of  the 
bear  and  the  bees,  and  the  love  ho  has  for 
honey^  One,  not  so  wellknown,  we  extract 
from  Butler.  Theconteur  is  one  Demetriui, 
a  Muscovite  ambassador  sent  to  Rome. 

"  A  neighbor  of  mine,"  aeith  he,  "  searchinj>  la 
the  wooda  for  honey,  aJiptdown  into  a  great  hollow 
tree;  and  there  aunk  into  a  tako  of  hotiey  op  to  the 
breast :  where — when  ha  bad  stuck  fast  two  dsys, 
calling  and  crying  out  in  vain  for  help  (becaus* 
nobody  in  the  meanwhile  came  nigh  that  aotittry 
plsce)— at  length,  when  he  was  out  of  alt  hope  of 
life,  he  was  atnttigelj  delivered  by  the  mearia  of  a 
great  bear,  which  comitig  thither  about  ths  same 
buaineaa  that  he  did,  and  amelling  the  honey  (stir- 
re  dwith  his  itriviiig),  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  tba 
tree,  and  thence  began  to  let  himselfdown  back- 
ward into  it  The  man  bethinking  bimself,  simI 
knoiving  that  the  worst  wsa  but  death  (wliich  in 
that  place  he  was  sure  of),  beclipt  the  bear  UA 
iwith  both  hia  handa  about  the  \o\nr,  and  wilhill 
made  an  outcry  as  loud  as  he  could.  The  bear, 
being  thus  suddenly  afirigiited  (what  with  the  hand- 
ling and  what  with  the  noisi?),  made  up  again  with 
alt  speed  possible :  the  man  held,  and  the  bru 
pulled,  until  with  main  force  he  had  drawn  Du 
out  of  Ihe  mire;  and  then  being  let  go,  awaj  he 
trots,  more  sfeard  than  hull,  leaving  the  smeared 
Rwain  in  a  joyful  fear."— BuJfer,  p.  115. 

The  bear,  from  his  love  of  honey,  acts  si 
a  pointer  to  the  bee-hunters  of  the  North, 
who  note  the  hollow  trees  which  he  fre- 
quents and  rubs  against,  knowing  thereby 
tbat  they  contain  honev.  "The  bears, 
said  ft  bee  hunter  to  Washington  Irving, 
"  is  the  knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out 
a  bee-tree  in  the  world.  They'll  gnaw  for 
dsys  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make 
a  bole  big  enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  tad 
then  they  II  haul  out  the  honey,  bees  and  all." 

Wasps  are  sad  depredators  upon  bees, 
and  require  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
large  mothei-wasp,  which  is  often  obserred 
quite  early  in  the  spring,  and  which  com- 
I  people  call  a  hornet,  should  always  be 
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4Mtroyed,  asit  ia  the  parent  of  a  whole 
•warm.  In  many  places  the  gsrdenerB  will 
gire  sixpence  ■  piece  for  then  deatruction, 
aad  bee-OMBtera  should  not  refuse  at  leaat 
an  equal  amount  of  head-money.  These 
brut  en-mailed  invadera  take  good  care 
nerer  to  attack  any  but  a  weak  hive :  here 
they  very  aoon  make  themselrea  at  home, 
and  walk  in  and  out  in  the  most  cool,  amua- 
ing  nuuiDer  poaaibte.  As  an  inatance  of  ihe 
extent  to  which  their  iutrusion  may  be  car- 
ried, there  was  sent  to  the  Entomological 
Society,  in  July  last,  a  very  complete  waapa'- 
neat,  foand  in  the  interior  of  a  bee-hive,  the 
lawful  inhabitaota  of  which  had  been  put 
to  flight  by  the  burglara. 

"  But  not  any  one  of  these"  (we 
quote  from  the  old  fellow  of  Maffdaleu, 
from  ivhom  so  many  have  borrowed  with- 
out acknowledgment),  "  nor  all  the  reat  to* 
geiber,  do  half  ao  much  harm  to  the  Bees 
aa  tbe  Bees."  A.nd  here  again  ibey  too 
tmly  represent  human  nature.  As  riches 
increase,  they  set  their  hearts  the  more 
opon  them.  The  stronger  the  slock  is,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  tarn  invaders,  and 
of  course  they  fix  upon  tbe  weakest  and 
most  reaistlessof  their  brethren  aa  the  sub- 
jects of  their  attack.  Then  comes  the  tug  of 
war ;  and  a  terrible  straggle  it  is.  Hare  is 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Cotton's  note-book  : — 
■  I  was  sittinz  quietly  in  the  even  of  a  fine 
day,  when  my  sister  came  puffing  into  the  room, 
'  Oh  !  Willy,  make  haste  and  come  into  the  gar- 
den, the  bees  are  swarming!'  '  Nonaense,'  1 
said  ;  'they  cannot  be  Bwarming;  it  is  August, 
and  (bur  o'clock  in  the  even.'  NeverthelesH  I 
was  bound,  as  a  loving  brother,  to  see  what 
grounds  my  wise  sister  had  for  her  aaaerlioi 
got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  although  I 
at  least  400  yards  from  my  bees,  tbe  air  seemed 
full  of  them.  I  rushed  out  lo  the  garden;  the 
first  sight  of  my  hive  made  me  think  my  sister 
was  righL  On  looking  more  narrowly,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  bees  were  hurrying  in,  •instead 
of  swarming  out;  and  on  peeping  Bbont,lBaw 
lying  on  the  ground  the 

'  defancta  corpora  vtu 
MagnanimOm  be  roam.' 
They  all  had  died  fighting,  ss  the  play-book 
■ays,  pro  hara  el  Joxtt.  My  thoughts  then 
toroed  to  my  other  stock,  which  was  about  a 
qoarter  of  a  mile  off.  I  ran  to  it  as  fast  as  I 
could ;  hardly  had  1  arrived  there,  when  an  ad- 
vanced body  of  the  robber  regiment  followed 
ne  ;  they  soon  thickened ;  I  tried  every  means  I 
could  think  of  to  disperse  them,  but  in  vain ;  I 
threw  dust  into  the  air  amung-  the  tbickesl ;  and 
read  them  Ihe  passage  in  Virgil,  which  makei 
the  throwing  otthe  dust  in  the  air  equivalent  to 
the  Bees' Riot  Act; 

"  Hi  motus  ■nirnomm  atque  hac  certamlna  tsnta 
Palveris  exigni  jactn  cornpressa  qaiesceaL"  p.  319.* 

Bnt  all  in  rain.    We  know  how  often  this 
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same  experiment  has  failed,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  rest  of  Virgil's 
description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Beea  ;  but 
dust  is  certainly  efficacious  in  causing  then 
speedily  to  settle  when  they  are  swarming, 
whether  it  is  that  the  dust  annoys  them,  or 
that  they  mistake  it  for  hail  or  rain. 

There  is  yet  one  greater  enemy  than  all, 
id  that  is  Man.  And  this  leads  us  tocon- 
sider  the  different  systems  of  management 
and  harvesting  which  he  has  adopted  j  and 
some  consolation  it  is  that,  varioua  as  may 
be  the  plans  proposed,  there  is  only  one  ex> 
ception,  among  the  many  bee-books  w« 
have  lately  read,  to  the  heartily  eipressed 
wish  that  the  murderous  system  of  stilling 
the  be«a  may  be  wholly  condemned  and 
abolished.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  .Cotton's  state, 
ment  be  correct,  England  ahares  with  the 
valley  of  Chamouni  the  exclusive  iDfamy  of 
destroying  the  servants  whose  toil  has  been 
so  serviceable.  Gobbet  saya  it  is  whimai- 
cal  to  save  the  bees,  if  you  take  the  honey  { 
but  on  the  other  hand,  to  sacriGce  them  for 
tbe  sake  of  it,  is  killing  the  goose  for  her 
golden  eggs.  A  middle  line  is  the  safest: 
take  a  part.  First,  be  sure  that  you  leave 
enough  to  carry  a  stock  fairly  through  the 
inter — say  SOIba.,  hive  and  all — and  th* 
rplus  is  rightly  your  own,  for  tbe  hives 
id  the  flowers  yon  ha?e  found  them,  and 
tfae.trouble  and  time  yon  have  besiowed. 
To  devise  such  a  method  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  English  bee-masters  for  many 
generations  back ;  and  to  eke  out  the  hive 
by  a  temporary  chamber  which  may  be  re< 
moved  at  pleasure,  has  been  the  plan  most 
commonly  proposed.  Dr.  Be  van  (pp.  115, 
120)  gives  a  detailed. account  of  the  differ- 
ent schemes,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
curious  in  such  matters.  There  can  be  but 
three  ways  of  adding  to  a  hive — first,  at 
the  ton,  by  extra  boxes,  small  hives,  caps, 
or  bell-glasses,  which  may  be  called  gene- 
rally the  storifying  system — (we  use  the 
bee-man's  vocabulary  as  we  find  it)  ;  se- 
condly, at  the  side,  by  box,  Jcc,  called  the 
collateral  system  j  and  thirdly,  by  inserting 
additional  room  at  the  bottom,  called  nadir- 
ing.  To  enter  into  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  plana  would  be  to 
write  a  volume  ;  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  Dr.  Bevan'a  general  rnle, 
which  we  think  experience  fully  bears  ou^ 
that  old  stocka  should  be  »tipered  and 
Bwarms  be  nadirtd.  Side-boxes  are  the 
leading  feature  of  Mr.  Nutt's  plan,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  lectur- 
ed— but  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this, 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1756  by 
the  Ser.  Stephen  White,  "  Cotlattrat  Bet- 


ioJEcf,"  will  mffieiently  show.  Th«  objvet 
of  Mr.  Nutt'a  aysteni  is  to  preveU  Rwarm- 
us,  which  be  BeeiDB  lo  conaider  as  vmuUu- 
rat  proceea,  and  forc«d  upon  the  bees  by 
the  DanowneM  and  heat  of  the  hive,  caused 
by  an  overgrown  popalation.  To  tbii  we 
ihogether  demur:  the  unnatural  part  of  the 
piBtter  is  that  which,  by  inducing  an  artifi- 
cial tetnperature,  prevents  the  old  Queen 
bom  indulging  her  nomadic  propenaitiea, 
tnd,  like  the  Gothic  sovereigns  of  old, 
heading  the  emi^^ratiog  body  of  her  people. 
Moreover,  with  all  his  contriTancet  Ur. 
Mult,  oral  least  bis  followers,  cannot  wholly 
prevent  iwarroiag — the  old  people  still  con- 
trive to  make  their  home  "  too  hot"  for  the 
{oaag  onea.  But  great  praise  is  due  to 
im  io>  the  attention  which  he  has  called 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  hive.  Whatever 
botheBytiem  pursued,  this  ia  a  point  that 
ihould  never  be  neglected,  and  henceforth 
a  thermometer,  much  as  the  idea  was  at 
first  ridiculed,  must  be  couBidered  aa  indis- 

?eBsable  accompaniment  to  a  bee-houBe. 
'o  preserve  a  proper  temperature  within, 
fiiB  beee  ibemBclves  do  all  tbey  can  {  and  it 
ia  quite  refreBhinff  to  see  them  on  a  hot  day 
fanning  away  witn  their  "  many-twinkling 
wings  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  while 
others  are  similarly  employed  inaide,  crea- 
ting such  a  current  of  air,  that  a  taper  ap- 
plied to  the  inlet  of  the  hive  would  be  very 
sensibly  afi*ected  by  it.*  Mr.  Nutt's  book 
is  worth  reading  for  this  part  of  the  subject 
■Joae : — but  our  owa  experience,  backed 
by  innumerable  other  instances  within  our 
knowledge,  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  bis 
boxes;  andeven  those  bee-keepers  who  con- 
tinue them,  aa  partially  successful,  have  not 
Jet  got  over  the  disappointment  caused  by 
is  exaggerated  statementa  of  the  produce. 
Before  entering  further  on  the  varieties 
of  hiveB,  we  must  premise  for  the  uninitia- 
ted that  bees  almost  invariably  begin  build- 
ing their  comb  from  the  top,  eontiuuing  it 
down  as  far  as  room  allows  them,  and  finish- 
ing it  00*81  the  bottom  in  a  rather  irregu- 
lai  curved  line.  Each  comb  contains  a 
double  set  of  honey-cells,  dot-a-dot,  in  a 
horizontal  position.  To  support  these  in 
common  Btraw-bives  ciosB-atieka  ara  need, 
around  which  the  bees  work,  so  that  the 
comb  is  Hcceasarily  much  broken  ia  detach- 
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aud  chaniberj  anii  venis  are  necessary  lo  procure  au 
fqoable  ^nd  pare  aimosphere.  When  ne  bave 
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inf  it  from  these  aapports.  Now  it  haToig 
been  observed  that  bees,  unless  obatmcled, 
always  work  their  combs  exactly  parallel, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  spart,  a  hive  has 
baen  constructed  aomewhal  in  the  sbi^M  of 
a  common  atraw  one,  only  taperiav  more 
towards  the  bottom,  and  having  a  lid  lift- 
ing off  just  where  the  eireumference  is  the 
largest.  On  removing  the  lid  are  seen  bare 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  runaing 
parallel  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
hive,  and  these  being  fixed  into  a  ring  of 
wood  that  goes  round  the  hive,  ara  re- 
uMvable  at  pleasure.  Now  it  is  obvions 
that,  could  we  always  get  the  bees  to  baag 
their  combs  along  these  bars,  the  removal  of 
one  or  two  of  tnem  at  a  time  woold  be  ■ 
very  simple  way  of  procuring  a  fair  shara 
of  honey  without  otherwiae  iCstnrhing  the 
hive ;  but  how  to  get  the  bees  always  ts 
build  in  this  direction  waa  the  qnestion. 
This  Huber  aolved  ;  he  fixed  a  small  piece 
of  comb  nnderneath  each  of  the  bars  exactly 
parallel ;  the  bees  followed  their  leader,  (o 
that  any  one  of  the  pendant  combs  m^t 
be  lifted  up  on  the  bu,  the  bar  be  replaced, 
and  the  bees  set  to  work  again.  This 
slartiBg-poiut  for  them  to  commence  bom 
is  called  the  guide-comb,  and  the  hive  it*elf| 
though  somewhat  modified,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  ii 
that  of  the  Greek  iriands  {J^atunduii 
Library,  p.  188);  the  very  form  perbapi 
from  which  the  Corycian  old  man,  bringiDg 
it  from  Asia  Minor,  produced  his  ear); 
swarms; — from  which  Aristotle  himself 
may  have  studied, — and  which,  no  doubt, 
made  of  the  reeds  or  oziera  of  the  IlysBOB, 
had  its  place  in  the  garden  of  SocrUes — 

"  That  wise  old  min  b;  sweet  Bymetioi'  bill'' 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  p.  96  of  Dr. 
Sevan's  book  for  the  later  improvemeaii 
uponthishivc,aB  respects  brood  and  honey 
cells  (for  these  are  of  different  depths),  sod 
the  fixing  of  the  guide  -comb,  suggested  bv 
Mr.  Golding  of  Hunton,  who,  together  witn 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar,  has  rendered  very 
valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  Bevan's  re- 
searches. 

It  in  DO  slight  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Qolding  to  our  good  graces  to  learn  tbatw 
practised  a  bee-master  has  discarded  boxes 
bom  bis  apiary,  and  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  use  of  straw-hivei, 
and  this  not  from  any  fancy  about  their 
appearance,  but  from  a  leugthoiMd  experi- 
ence  of  their  advantage.  For  oureelvet, 
wo  dare  hardly  avow,  in.  tins  profit-loviog 
ago,  how  many  pounds  of  honey  we  wouU 
yearly  aacufioe  iat  the  nka  of  piosorviig 
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tkc  aMoeiatiens  tbftt  tbrong:  nouDi]  a  eet- 
Uge-hin.  Te  let  np  in  our  humblo  gnrdea 
tlw  graen-painted  wooden  box,  which  Mr. 
Nutt  calla  ths  "  Temple  of  Nature,"  in  place 
of  oar  time-honored  straw  hive,  whose 
■icht  is  aa  pleasant  to  our  eyes  as  "  ths  hum 
of  murrourmg  bee"  is  to  our  ears  ! — we  had 
■1  lief  erect  a  Pantheon  or  a  red-brick  meet- 
ing-house on  the  site  of  our  village  church. 
IT  aar  livelihood  depended  on  the  last  ounce 
ofboney  we  could  drain  from  our  starving 
bee^  necessity,  whieh  is  a  stern  mistress, 
night  drira  us  to  hard  measures,  and, 
Mctnudon  artem,  they  being  used  to  it,  we 
might  suflbcate  them  "  as  though  we  loved 
them;"  but  to  give  up — and  after  all  for 
sdoabtful  or  a  dis-ndvantase — the  pleasant 
light  of  a  row  of  cleanly  nives  of  platted 
straw,  the  very  form  and  fashion  of  one  of 
vhicb  is  ao  identifi^  with  its  blithe  in- 
habitant,  thftt  without  it  a  bee  seems  with- 
oat  ita  home — to  cast  away  as  nought  every 
•hildhood  association, — the  little  woodcut 
ioWatts's  Hymns, — the  hive- shaped  sugar 
bMin  of  the  nnrsery, — the  penny  print  that 
i*e  have  covered  with  coatings  of  gamboge 
~-Ko  lose  forever  the  sight  of  the  new  straw 
hackle  that  jauntily  caps  it  like  the  head- 
dress of  an  Esquimaux  beau — to  he  no 
longer  cheered  in  the  hot  dusty  city  by  the 
tefreshing  symbol  that  "  babbles  of  green 
telds"  in  the  midst  of  a  hardwareman's 
■hop — this  would  be  too  much  for  ns,  even 
though  w»  might  thus  have  assisted,  as 
Mr.  Huish  wouM  say, "  to  unlock  the  stores 
sfiptarian  science,  uid  disperse  the  mist 
»S  prejudice  by  the  penetratiDg  rays  of  phi 
ktKiphy."  Wnwould  rather  hear  the  chai 
teter  of  heatbeoish  barbarism  to  the  day  of 
onr  deub,  and  have  Hivitt  wrkteo  on  our 
lomb.  Seriously,  it  ia  no  slight  pleasure 
ve  should  thus  forego ;  and  pleasure,  sim- 
ple sad  unalloyed,  is  not  so  cheap  or  go 
Uogible  a  commodity  in  this  life  that  we 
(an  afford  to  throw  away  any  thing  that 
produces  it,  even  though  it  hang  but  on  the 
gosumer  thread  of  a  fancy. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  such  consid- 
erations, ^ich,  think  and  write  as  we  may, 
woold,  we  fear,  have  bat  little  infiuence 
with  the  practical  bee-keeper,  we  are  con- 
viaced  that  the  moderate  temperature  which 
t  stnw  hive  produces,  botli  in  summer  and 
winter,  wilL  not  easily  be  oonterbalancnd 
by  Bay  other  advantage*  which  boxes  oflWr ; 
■■d  as  foD  Maaatfemenl,  there  is  scarcely 
■ajr  system'  or  ^rm  to  which  straw  may 
aot  be  MooBtnodatad.  One  of  the  greatest 
oooipltiinie  against  it,  harhoting  moths 
ud  other  inaects,  might  be  obviatedby  two 
w  Ihittt  good  eoata  of  paint  inside ;  and 
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this  too  would  save  the  beei  from  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  nibbling  off  and  smoolbiag 
down  the  rough  edges  of  the  straw. 

Thoae  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  bell- 
^  assea  full  of  virgin  honey  from  Mr.  Nutt'a 
hives,  which  were  exhibited  lately  either 
at  the  Polytechnic  or  Adelaide  Gallery, 
and  still  mors  those  who  have  tasted  them 

the  breakfast-table,  may  perhaps  fancy 
that  boxes  only  can  produce  honey  in  ao 
pure  and  elegant  a  form ;  but  by  a  very 
simple  alteration  in  the  common  straw 
hive  this  may  be  effected,  as  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Payne's  "  Improved  Cottage-hive"  will 
sbow.  His  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  from 
its  practical  and  concise  directions,  and 
perfectly  free  from  anv  thing  like  heiitg' 
"  got  up."  The  ouly  fault  of  bis  kiva  seeme 
to  be  its  flat  (op. 

Mr.Bagster  shook  chiefly  recommends  it- 
aelf  to  us  by  the  promise  of  a  new  "  Ladies* 
Safety  Hive."  We  are  always  a  tittle  sky 
of  these  schemes  for  "  Sharing  made  Eaay," 
and  "Every  Manhia  own  Tooth-drawer," 
which  go  to  do  away  with  the  division  of 
labor,  and  bring  every  thing  "  within  the 
level  of  the  meanest  capacity ;"  and  though 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  in  charojcter 
than  that  the  lady-gardener  should  have  hec 
bee-house,  where  she  may  observe  the  work- 
ings and  habits  of  this  "Feminine  Monai- 
chy,"  yet,  for  aught  we  see,  it  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable for  her  to  clean  her  own  shoes  as  to 
take  her  own  honey.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  object  or  new  feature  about  Mr. 
Bagster's  plan.  Practically,  we  should 
consider  his  centre  box  to  be  as  much  tOQ 
large  as  the  side  ones  are  too  small 

The  fact  is,  that  safety  from  bees  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  any  modifiGation  of  hive  ot 
bee-dress  whatever.  If  a  man  means  to 
keep  beea,  be  must  make  tbem  his  friends  } 
and  the  same  qualities  which  will  ensure 
him  golden  opinions  in  any  other  walk  of 
life  are  those  which  make  a  good  bee- 
master.  Firmness  of  mind  with  kindness 
of  manner  will  enable  you  to  do  with  tbem 

^t  you  will.    Like  norsea,  they  know  if 

you  are  afraid  of  them,  and  will  kick  and 
plunge  accordingly.  Like  children  and 
dogs,  they  find  out  in  a  moment  if  yon  are 
fond  of  tbem,  and  ao  meet  you  half  way. 
But,  like  the  best-tempered  people  in  the 
world,  there  are  times  and  seasons  when 
the  least  interruption  will  put  them  out — 
"  nt  forti  legenlem 

AbI  taaUnm  Impsllal  qaovia  scrmoae  inalestav." 
A  sharp  answer  or  a  sharp  sting  on  ench 
OGoaaiona  will  only  be  a  caution  that  we 
must  watch  out  oppoitnaity  better  fai  the 
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future.  He  who  rnBhes  between  contend- 
ing armies  muat  not  complain  of  the  flying 
darls;  therefore  in  a  bee-battle,  unless  you 
are  lure  you  can  aasitt  the  weaker  party,  it 
is  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  In  very 
hot  weather  and  very  high  winds,  especially 
if  one  baa  much  to  do  or  to  say — who  does 
not  feel  a  little  testy  1  Bees  are  the  eame. 
There  is  one  other  case  where  interference 
is  prorerbially  ill-taken — in  domestic  quar- 
rele  ;  and  herein  Mr.  Cotton  assures  us  that 
the  female  spirit  is  aa  much  alire  in  the  bee 
M  in  the  human  kind.  When  the  time 
oomes  in  autumn  for  turning  the  drones 
out  of  the  hire  (of  which  we  shall  apeak 
more  fully  presently),  many  think  they  can 
assist  their  bees  in  getting  rid  of  these  un- 
profitable spouses,  and  so  destroy  them  as 
fast  as  tbey  are  turned  out ;  this  uncalled- 
for  meddling  is  often  rery  fiercely  resented, 
aod  the  bee-keeper  finds  to  his  cost,  like 
the  good-natured  neighbor  who  proffered 
kia  mediation  on  the  "  toast  and  bread-and- 
batter"  question  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond, 
that  volunteer  peacemalcera  in  matrimonial 
strife 

"  Are  sore  lo  get  a  sling  for  tbeir  psiM." 
At  all  other  times  they  are  most  tractable 
creatures,  especially  when,  as  at  swarming 
time,  they  are  in  some  measure  dependent 
on  man's  aid.  '  Tbey  are,  as  a  villager  once 
told  us,  "quite  humble  bees  then."  They 
undoubtedly  recognise  their  own  master; 
and  even  a  stranger,  if  a  bee-keeper,  soon 
finds  himself  at  borne  with  them.  What 
they  cannot  bear  is  to  be  breathed  upon  ; 
sndaa  people  ignorant  of  their  ways  are 
very  apt  to  begin  'bufieting  and  blowing 
when  bees  seem  disposed  to  attack  them, 
it  will  be  serviceable  for  them  to  keep  this 
hint  in  mind.  The  Rev.  lohn  Thorley, 
who  wrote  in  1744,  gives  a  frightful  ac- 
count of  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  upon  his 
maid's  head — the  fear  being  not  that  they 
would  sting  her  to  death,  as  stories  have 
been  told,*  but  that  tbey  would  stifle  the 
poor  girl,  for  they  covered  her  whole  face. 
Presence  of  mind  failed  neither — he  bade 
her  remain  quite  still,  and  searched  for  the 
queen,  whom  her  loyal  people  followed 
with  delight  as  he  conducted  her  safe  to 
her   hive.      Sometimes,    however,   where 

*  Far  fatal  cases,  one  of  which  Is  related  by  Mr. 
Lawrcace  in  his  Surgical  Leclnres,  «ee  Dr.  Bevui, 
p.  33:1.  AnlmaU  have  been  freqaenily  ralallyat- 
licbed  byihem.  Bailertellsof  "a  horsein  the  heal 
of  the  day  loakiogovera  hedge,  on  ihe  other  lide  of 
which  wasa  KlaJl  of  bees;  while  be  sioud  nodding 
wiih  bia  bead,  »s  his  maoDer  is,  because  of  the  " 
the  bees  fell  upon  him,  nnd  killed  him."  Thi 
emplthei  ihe  proverb  of  the  danger  lo  some  fo 
"  looliiag  over  a  hedge." 
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presence  of  mind  ia  wanting,  or  where  they 
have  been  accidentally  disturbed,  very  aeri. 
ous  consequences  ensue.  The  inhsbitanls 
of  the  lalea  of  Greece  transport  their  hives 
by  sea,  in  order  to  procure  change  of 
pasture  for  their  bees.  Hnish  relates  (p. 
287)  that 

"  Not  loag  tgo  a  hive  on  one  of  these  veasda 
traa  overturned,  and  the  bees  spread  themsetves 
over  the  whole  vessel.  They  attacked  the  sailort 
with  ^'eat  fury,  who,  to  savr  ihemselves,  swam 
uhore.  They  could  not  return  to  tbeir  boat  uatii 
the  bees  were  in  a  Btat«  of  lranq>ijllity,  having  pre- 
viously provided  themselves  with  proper  ingredienla 
for  creating  a  smoke,  to  sufTocate  the  beea  in  ease 
ofa  renewal  of  ibeir  hostility." 

The  Bee-volnme  of  the  "  Natnraliat's  Li- 
brary"  suppliea  us  with  an  anecdoie,  in 
which  the  anger  of  the  bees  was  turned  to 
a  more  profitable  purpose — 

"  A  Bmall  privateer  with  fbrtj  or  6(ij  men,  hav- 
ing on  board  some  hives  made  of  earthenware  inll 
orbees,  was  pursued  by  a  Turkish  piley  maniMd 
by  .VK>  seamen  snd  soldtets.  As  soon  as  the  latMr 
came  alongside,  the  crew  of  theprivatacr  mounted 
the  rigginr  with  their  hives,  and  hurled  them  down 
nn  the  deck  ofthe  galley.  The  Turks,  astooisbed 
at  this  novel  mode  of  warftre,  snd  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  stings  ofthe  enraged  beee,ba> 
came  so  terrified  that  they  thought  of  nothing  bnt 
how  to  escape  their  fury ;  while  the  crew  of  the 
small  vessel,  defended  bj  masks  and  gloves,  flew 
upon  their  enemies  sword  in  hand,  sm  capUnd 
the  vessel  almost  without  resistance-."— p,  194. 

It  must  strike  the  reader  how  well-fnr- 
nished  this  vessel  must  have  been  to  aSbrd 
on  the  moment  "  masks  and  glovea "  for 
forty  or  fifty  men.  In  these  disturbed  timet 
the  following  receipt  to  disperse  a  mob  may 
perhaps  he  found  useful.  We  have  beard 
of  a  water-engine  being  efiectively  employ- 
ed in  the  same  service. 

"  During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of 
war  in  iKiS,  a  mob  of  peasants,  assembling  in 
Hohnstein,  in  Tburingia,  attempted  to  pillage  ibe 
house  of  the  minister  of  Rleude,  who,  having  in 
vain  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  tbea 
from  tbeir  design,  ordered  his  domestics  to  fetch 
his  beB-hivefl  and  throw  them  in  the  middle  of  this 
furious  mob.  The  effect  was  what  mi^bt  be  ex- 
pected; thej  were  immediately  put  to  Bight,  and 
happy  to  escape  unstung." — Nat,  lab,,  p.  196. 

As  we  should  be  sorry  to  arouse  the  fears 
of  onr  readers,  onr  object  being  rather  to 
enamor  them  of  bees,  we  will  console  them 
— too  much  perhaps  in  the  fashion  of  Job's 
friends — witn  an  anecdote  which  appeared 
lately  in  a  Scotch  newapaper,  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  upon  whose  face  a  swarm  of  bees 
alighted.  With  great  presence  of  mind  he 
lifted  up  his  hat,  hive-like,  over  bis  head, 
when  the  beas,  by  their  natural  instinct,  at 
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once  recognising  ao  convenient  a  home,  be- 
took themselTea  to  hia  head-gear — it  aurely 
moat   have   been   a  vfide^wakt — which  he 
then  qaietly  conveyed  into  bis  garden.    Had 
he  fidgeted  and  flustered,  aa  most  old  gen- 
tlemen— and  young  onea  too — would  have 
done  in  hia  aituation,  he  would  doubtlesi 
have  preaenled  the  aame  pitiable  object  that 
onr  readers  must  remember  in  Hood'a  ludi- 
crona  sketch  of  "  ao  unfortunate  Suing." 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  services,  as 
nay  well  be  imagined,  is  that  of  taking  their 
honey,  when  this  is  attempted  without  sufib- 
cating,  or  atupefyiog,  or  any  of  those  other 
methods  which  leave  the  hive  free.     Thin 
■honid  be  done  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day 
when  most  of  the  beea  are  abroad  ;  and  then 
ID  those  hives  where  the   removal  can  he 
made  from  the  top  the  danger  is  more  ima- 
ginative than  real.     The  common  barbarous 
pW  is  to  anSbcate   the  whole  stock  with 
snlphur,  and  then,  as  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
and  dead  hees  do  not  use  theirs,  it  is  very 
easy  to  cut  out  the  comb'  at  your  leisure. 
Bn't  in  any  case  Mr.  Cotton's  plan  ia  far  pre- 
ferable.   Instead  of  sufibcating,  he  stupefies 
theon.     Instead  of  the  brimstone-match,  he 
gathers,  when  half  ripe,  a  fungus  {F,  pul- 
ttrvimtta)  which  grows  in  damp  meadows, 
which    couniiy-folk    call  "  puff-balls,"   or 
"frog'a  cheese,"  or  "  bunt,"  or  "pucltfiat," 
driea  it  till  it  will  hold  fire  like  tinder,  and 
then  aj^lies  it  to  the  hive  in  what  he  calli 
a  "  amoker,"  The  hees  being  thus  rendered 
qoLte  harmless,  any  operation  of  the  hivi 
sach  as  taking  the  honey,  cutting  out  ol 
corah,  removing  the  queen,  or  joining  Slock 
may  be  most  easily  performed.     The  hees 
may  be  then  handled  like  a  sample  ofgrain, 
Thia  plan  of  fumigation — which  he  does  not 
profess  himself  the  author  of,  but  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  work  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Mr.  Thorley,  reprinted  in  the  "  Bee- 
book" — we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
the  practical  part  of  Mr.  Cotton's  book, — 
practical,  we   mean,  to  apiarian   purposes! 
for  there  la  etcellent  advice  leavened  up 
with  the  bee-matter,  which  will  apply  equal- 
ly to  all  readers.     The  rest   of  his  system, 
with  which  we  own  ourselves  to  have  been 
a  little  pozzled,  is  too  near  an  approximation 
to  Notts  to  require  further  explanation  or 
trial.     We  should  guess  from  the  present 
form  of  his  book — which,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  two   "Letters  to  Cot- 
tager* from  a  Conaeirative  Bee-keeper,"  is 
DOW  sent  forth  in  one  of  the  most  elesant 
volumes  that  ever  graced  a  library-table — 
that  be  ia  convinced  that  his  plan  is  not  ad- 
vantageous for  the  poor;  and  therefore, 
though  upwarda  of  24i,000  copies  of  his  first 
i       Vol.  L  No.  UI.  33 
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Letters"  were  sold,  he  haa  forboroo  to 
press  further  upon  them  a  doubtful  good- 
This  is,  however,  our  own  conjecture  entire- 
ly,  from  what  we  know  of  the  failure  of  hia 
system  among  our  friends,  and  from  what 
we  gather  of  bis  own  character  in  the  pagea 
of  his  book.  In  thia  wo  think  he  has  acted 
11  and  wisely.  Delighted -aa  we  ourselves 
have  been  with  many  parts  of  his  volume, 
ire  think  he  has  failed  in  that  most  difficult 
if  all  styles  to  the  scholar — "writing  down" 
o  the  poor.  In  saying  this  we  mean  no  dis- 
paragement to  Mr.  Cotton,  for  we  are  not 
prepared  at  thia  moment  with  the  name  of  a 
single  highly-educated  man  who  haa  com- 
ptetely  succeeded  in  this  task.  Bunyan  and 
Cobbett,  the  two  poor  man's  authors  in  very 
diSereni  schools,  came  from  the  tinker  a 
forge  and  the  plough-tail.  It  is  not  enough 
[e  plain  Saxon  and  short  sentences^ 
though  how  many  professed  writers  for  the 
led  neglect  even  paints  like  theae  I — 
<de  of  thinking  must  run  in  the  same 
current  as  that  of  the  people  whom  we  wish 
instruct  and  please,  so  that  nothing  short 
of  being  one  of  them,  or  living  constantly 
among  them, 
"  la  joy  and  ju  *orrow,  through  prsue  and  ibronfll 

being  conversant  not  only  with  their  afflic- 
tions and  enjoyments,  and  ordinary  life,  bat 
even  with  their  whims  and  crotchets,  thtir 
follies  and  crimes,  will  fit  a  man  to  he  their  ■ 
book-friend.  Where  a  million  can  write  for 
the  few,  there  are  hut  few  who  can  write  for 
the  million.  Witness  the  unread  pamphlets, 
written  and  distributed  with  the  kindliest 
feeling,  that  crowd  the  cottager's  shelf.  We 
grieve  that  this  is  a  fact,  but  we  are  convin- 
ced of  the  truth  of  it  We  grieve  deeply,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  scholarly  men  at  this 
moment,  writing  hooka,  full  of  the  best  pos- 
ihle  truths  for  the  lower — and  indeed  for  all 
-clasaea  of  this  country,  and  thousands  ot 
good  men  distributing  them  as  fast  as  they 
come  out,  in  the  fond  idea  that  these  hooka 
are  working  a  change  as  extensive  as  their 
circulation.*  That  they  are  doing  good  in 
many  quarters  we  gladly  admit,  hut  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  ia  not  one  among 
ibe  many  thousands  published  that  will  hold 
its  rank  as  a  cottage  classic  fifty  years 
hence  ;  and  that  not  from  want  of  interest 
in  the  subjects,  but  of  style  and  tone  to 
reach  the  poor  man's  hearth  The  mode  of 
thought  and  expression  in  some  of  these 
well-meaning  books  is  perfectly  ludicroua 
to  any  one  who  baa  personal  knowledge  of 
.  The  *ala  of  iDoh  books  U  no  teat  of  thait  real 
populaiilf ,  at  a  handled  sre  giren  lo,  where  one  is 
boughi  bf,  the  poor. 
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a  laborer's  habit  of  mind.  Iloweyei 
Cotton' ■  book,  though  not  quite  a  a 
ful  at  we  could  wiah,  ia  Tery  far  indeed 
from  partaking  of  the  worst  defects  of 
booka  of  thia  cTaas.  Indeed,  he  ha«  ao  near- 
ly reached  the  point  at  which  be  haa  aimed, 
that  we  feel  continnally  annoyed  that  he 
just  falls  short  of  it.  We  do  not  think  him 
happy  in  hia  jokea,  nor  at  home  in  his  fami- 
liariiy.  From  the  familiar  to  the  twad- 
dling ia  bat  a  atep,  and  a  very  short  step 
too.  Hia  Aristotle  has  tanght  him  the  use 
of  proverbs  to  the  vulgar,  which  he  has 
everywhere  taken  advantage  of,  though, 
with  singular  infelicity,  be  has  printed  them 
in  a  character — old  English — that  not  one 
oat  of  a  hundred  of  the  reading'  poor  can 
understand.  He  translates  a  bit  of  Latin 
(p.  309)  for  the  benefit  of  his  "Cottager," 
but  leaves  a  quotation  from  Pindar  to  be 
Greek  to  him  still !  (p.  283.)  It  ia,  how- 
ever, want  of  clearness  and  method— great 
faults  certainly  in  a  didactic  work — of  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  complain  in  his  "  Short 
and  Simple  Letters ;"  but,  taking  the  work 
as  it  comes  to  us  in  its  present  form,  with 
its  exquisite  wood-cuts,  perfection  of  dress, 
prelude  of  mottoes  (of  which  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  avail  ourselves),  list  of  bee-hooks 
(which,  though  imperfect,  particularly  as  to 
foreign  works,  is  the  iirst  of  the  kind) — 
appe nd ic e s — reprints — e xtracts,  elc ., — we 
hardly  know  a  book  of  the  kind  that  has  of 
late  pleased  us  more.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  every  ornament,  within  and  without, 
introduces  either  the  bee  itself,  or  its  work- 
mauahip,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  de- 
siffner,  and  on  the  engraver,  Mr.  J.  W, 
Whimper,  to  whose  labors  the  author  pays 
a  well-earned  compliment.  Professing  no 
•ort  of  arrangement,  it  is  the  perfection  of 
a  scrap-book  for  the  gentleman  or  lady  bee- 
keeper. 

The  (freat  interest,  however-,  in  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's work  lies  in  the  conclusion.  He  is 
one  of  that  noble  crew,  mainly  drafted 
from  the  ranks  of  aristocratic  Eton,  that 
have  gone  out  in  the  first  missionary  ei»- 
terprise  that  has  left  the  shores  of  England, 
worthy  of  the  Church  and  country  that 
sent  them.  The  good  ship  Tomatin  sailed 
from  Plymouth  for  New  Zealand  ou  the 
26th  of  December,  1841,  St.  Stephen's  day, 
with  a  "  goodly  fellowship"  of  emigrants, 
schoolmasters,  deacons,  and  priests,  with 
a  Bishop  at  their  head.  And  we,  an  Apostol- 
ic Church,  have  been  these  many  years  in 
learning  the  first  lessons  of  Apostolic  dis- 
cipline and  order!  wasting  the  lives  and 
•ne^es  of  an  isolated  clergy — a  few  for- 
lorn hopei  sent  out  witbont  a  eommander 
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conquer  the  strongholds  of  heatheotmi. 
HowcTer,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  weH. 
The  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  consecratioi 
of  live  bishops  to  the  colonies,  within  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  August  bst, 
which  produced  an  eflfect  on  those  vbt 
witnessed  it  which  will  not  soon  passavsf, 
shows  that  the  Church  is  not  oeglecifal  of 
her  duties ;  though  they,  like  the  bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  should  have  led  the  vn 
on  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  instead  of 
following  after  a  lapse  of  yeara,  when  the 
usurpations  of  schism  and  disorder  hare 
more  than  trebled  the  difficulty  of  thfb 
task.  There  are  among  the  crew  of  tbst 
gallant  vessel — and  not  least  of  that  d am- 
ber, the  chief  Shepherd  himself,  and  one 
author  Bee-master — men  or  the  hichnt 
mental  attainments,  of  the  gentlest  blood, 
on  whom  our  Public  Schools  and  Usinr 
sJties  had  showered  their  most  honorable 
rewards,  and  to  whom,  had  they  remained 
this  country, .the  most  splendid  prospecta 
ened — who  have  yet  borne  to  gire  op 
.  these  prospects  and  sever  all  the  ties  of 
blood  and  old  afiection,  to  cross,  at  tbt 
lit  of  the  Church,  in  the  service  of  their 
Master,  half  a  world  of  ocean  to  an  ishmii 
unfrequented  and  barbarous,  and  where, 
for  at  least  many  years  to  come,  they  mutt 
give  up  all  idea,  not  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
but  of  what  they  have  hitherto  deemed  the 
very  necessaries  of  existence  ;  and,  what  it 
more  to  such  men,  the  refinements  of  in- 
tellectual intercourse  and  the  charKies  of 
polished  life.  God  forbid  that  we  sbonld 
not  have  a  heart  to  sympathize  in  the 
struggles  of  those  uneducated  and  enthnO- 
astic,  hut  often  misguided  men,  who  in 
sent  out  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand  by 
voluntary  associations  on  a  pitiable  psj- 
ment  barely  greater  than  what  they  inigbl 
have  earned  with  their  hands  in  their  own 
parish:  it  is  the  system  and  the  comforti- 
ble  committee  at  home  with  which  we 
quarrel,  not  with  the  painful  miasiocsrKe 
themselves  ;  hut  while  we  grieve  over  the 
martyred  Williams,  we  have  nothing  >i 
common  with  that  sympathy  which  is  mo- 
nopolized by  the  exertions  of  missionary  s^ 
tisans,  enured  from  their  cradle  to  a  lile  of 
hardship,  and  which  can  feel  nothing  for 
the  tenfold  deprivations,  mental  and  bodily, 
both  in  what  they  encounter  and  what  they 
leave  behind,  which  the  rich  and  the  edn- 
cated  endure,  who  are  authoritatively  com- 
missioned to  plant  the  standard  of  the 
Croas  within  the  ark  of  Christ's  Charchii 
our  distant  colonies.  It  becomes  ns  wbe 
sit  luxuriously  in  oar  drawing-rooms  « 
home,  reading  the  last  new  volume  in  oar 
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tujthtjn,  to  cBit  •  thought  from  time 
to  lim«  on  the  labors  of  theM  men,  of  like 
tutes  and  habits  with  ourselves,  and  en- 
ttmnge  them  in  their  noble  work,  be  it  in 
New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  not  only  in 
good  wishes  and  easily -uttered  "God- 
■peedi,"  but  in  deoyinE  ourselves  some- 
what ^  our  many  daily  comforts  in  for' 
wuding  that  cause  which  they  have  "  Uf\ 
ill"  to  follow.* 

But  the  connection  which  all  this  hae 
with  our  present  subject  is,  that  in  the 
nae  »hip  with  this  "glorious  company,' 
Mr.  Cotton  has  taken  ont  with  him  four 
■toeki  of  bees;  the  diSerent  method) 
or  itoriDg  away  may  be  seen  in  past 
.  Seizing,  and,  we  are  sure,  gladly 
'  a  hint  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Petie's 
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book  on  New  Zealand,  of  the  great  honey- 
harreat  in  the  native  flowers,  with  no  la- 
borers to  gather  it,  he  is  carrying  out  the 
iim  bees  which  have  ever  visited  those  isl- 
tndib  "1  hope,"  he  says — and  who  does  not 

ria  in  this  hope  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  chap, 
la  1— "that  many  a  busy  hee  of  mine  will 
■  Gather  hoaej  all  lbs  da; 
From  every  opcoing  Bower' 
of  Phonninm  tenaz  In  New  Zealand.  I 
hope,"  be  adds,  "  a  bee  will  never  be  killed 
in  New  Zealand,  for  I  nhall  start]  the  native 
be»-keeper  in  the  no-killing  way  ;  and  when 
they  have  learned  to  be  kind  to  them,  they 
will  learn  to  be  mnre  hind  one  to  another. 

It  ii  probable  that  the  produce  of  the  bees 
may  be  made  useful  to  the  inhabitants 
thsHiaelves ;  hut  we  mnch  question  whether 
uy  exportation  could  be  made  of  wax  or 
honey.  It  is  too  far  to  send  the  latter; 
and,  in  wax-gathering,  the  domesticated 
hivea  can  never  compete  with  the  wild 
bee*'  nests  of  Africa,  which  furnish  mach 
the  largest  amouot  for  our  markets.  Sier- 
ra Leone,  Morocco,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  prodoee  foor  times  as  much  wax  for 
ear  home  consumption  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together.  The  only  other  country 
from  which  our  supply  has  been  gradually 
inereasing  is  the  United  States,  and  that  ii 

*  Great  oi«dit  is  due  lo  tlia  New  Zealand  com 
paof,  who  hkve  consnlled  their  ioternal  bi  well  a 
thair  daij'  in  Ihe  liberality  of  Iheir  Epiaoopal  en 
dowmeni.  Tliere  can  be  no  iloubt  Ihst  Ihe  eilab 
lishmanlibere  of  a  regular  clBifcy  will  be  a  gieat 
indaccment  tn  the  best  olaaa  oi  aettleca  la  fli 
imh  B  spot  for  the  port  o{  their  destiiiBlion. 
Urge,  [hongh  inadequate  irun  having  been  already 
EoUocled  for  the  general  porpoaea  of  founding  Co- 
lonisl  BishopticB,  we  would  now  soggesl  to  oui 
Mcleaiastical  tuleta  that  aepatate  oommilleei 
■hoirid  be  forthwith  rormed  of  peiaoaa  interaited  in 
iha  Hveial  colonies,  for  iaaieaaing  to  something 
like  a  proper  sam  Episcopal  endowments  for  fur- 
ibeiing  tba  canse  of  the  CbuTcb  in  each  paiticnlai 


but  small.  The  import  of  wax  altogether 
has  bean  steadily  declining:  in  1839  it 
came  to  6311  cwt.  j  in  the  last  year  il  was 
but  4583.  The  importation,  however,  of 
hoBcy  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  )  675  cwt.  being 
entered  in  the  year  ending  Jannary,  1838, and 
3761  cwt.  in  last  year:  the  foreign  West  In- 
diea,GeTmany,and  Port ugal,baving  furnish- 
ed the  greater  part  of  this  increased  supply- 
The  bonies  of  Minorca,  Narbonne,  and 
Normandy  are  the  most  esteemed  in  thft 
markets  from  their  whitenose.  We  v'vtk 
could  believe  the  decreased  importai 
of  wax  arose  from  the  more  exteosi^ve 
cultivation  of  the  hee  in  this  country  ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  daily — rather,  nightly — di- 
minishing show  of  wax-candles  on  ow 
neighbors'  tables,  and  the  murderous  sys- 
tem of  our  honey-farmers,  combined  with 
the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  ho- 
ney— (£12,000  worth  of  which  was  im- 
ported last  year) — tell  a  different  tale.  It 
would  he  a  better  sign  of  bee-prosperity 
England  if  the  increase  in  the  importa- 
m  were  removed  from  the  honey  to  the 
IX ;  for  the  staple  of  the  wax  of  com- 
merce is  the  produce  of  the  wild  bee— 
of  the  honey  of  commerce  that  of  the  do- 
lesticated  hee ;  and  it  is  a  singulai  fact, 


illustrating  the  history  of  these  two  speeiea 
in  relation  to  civilized  and  uneiviliiea  man, 
thnt  while  the  bushmen  of  the  Cape  look  with 
jealousy  on  the  inroads  of  cultivation,  as 
destroying  the  haunts  of  the  only  live-atoek 
they  possess,  the  Indians  of  America  con- 
sider the  same  insect  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  white  man,  and  say,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  hee  advances,  the  red  man  and  the 
buffalo  retire. 

We  have  apoken  of  the  possibility  of 
bee-pasturage  being  over-stocked,  end  tneh 
may  be  the  case  in  certain  localities  in  Eiw- 
land ;  hut  we  are  very  confident  that  this 
is  not  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
We  are  assured  that  hives  might  be  mnlti- 
plied  in  England  tenfold,  and  yet  there 
would  be  room  :  cerlainly,  more  than  five 
times  theqaaotityof  honey  might  betaken. 
But  then  it  will  require  an  improTed  sys- 
tem of  management,  more  constant  Ktlm-- 
tion  paid  to  the  hive,  more  liberal  fendtog 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  nwre  Mtiv* 
measures  against  their  chief  enemies.  In 
all  these  matters  we  must  look  to  th»  high- 
er classes  to  take  the  lead.  W»  know 
many,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  io-  not 
keep  bees,  on  account  of  the  murder  Aey 
think  themselves  forced  to  comiatt  r  let 
such  be  assured  that  this  slaughter  is  not 
only   nnnecMsuy,   hot   nnpsofitaUe  too. 
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But,  on  tbe  other  bond,  let  no  one  fancy 
that  atl  he  has  to  do  is  to  procure  a  swarm 
and  a  hive,  and  set  it  down  in  the  garden, 
tod  that  streams  of  honey  and  money  will 
forthwith  flow.  Bees,  like  every  thing  else 
that  is  worth  poiiecBinff,  require  attention 
and  care.  "  Tliey  need,  said  a  poor  friend 
of  onrs,  "  a  deal  of  shepherding ;  *iid  thus, 
to  the  cottager  who  can  alTord  to  give  them 
his  time,  they  may  be  made  a  source  of 
great  prolil,  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  own 
sentiments  cannot  be  given  better  than  in 
Mr.  Cotton**  words : — 

"I  would  moat  eameady  beg  the  aid  of  the 
clergy  and  resident  gentry — but  above  all,  their 
good  wives ;  in  a  word,  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
the  poor  who  dwell  round  about  them  in  a  far 
humbler  way,  yet  perhaps  not  less  happily;  1 
would  beg  them,  one  and  all,  to  aid  me  as  a 
united  body  in  teaching  their  poor  neighbors 
the  beet  way  of  keeping  oeea  ...  A  row  of  beea 
keeps  a  manat  home;  ail  his  apare  momenta  may 
be  well  filled  by  lending  them,  by  watching  their 
wondrona  ways,  and  by  loving  them.  In  nintei 
he  may  work  in  his  own  chimney-corner  at  mak. 
ing  hives  both  for  himself  and  to  sell.  Thii 
he  will  find  almost  aa  profitable  as  hit  bees,  for 
well-made  hives  alwaya  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Again,  his  bee-hivea  are  close  to  bis  coitage- 
dsor ;  he  will  learn  lo  like  their  sweei  music  be< 
"tar  than  the  dry  squeaking  ofa  po^houae  flddli , 
and  he  may  listen  to  it  in  tlie  free  air,  with  hie 
vita  awl  children  about  him." 

The  latter  part  of  this  has,  we  fear,  a 
little  too  much  uf  the  green  tint  of  Arcadia. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  you  can  get  a  hus- 
bandman to  see  the  peculiar  excellences 
and  beauties  ofhis  own  little  world;  thouch 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  where  yon  find  the 
exception,  the  bee-master  is  for  the  most 
part  that  man.  The  great  matter  is  to  get 
the  man  who  does  lave  "  the  dry  squeaking 
of  the  pot-house  fiddle,"  and  the  wet  pota- 
tions  that  succeed  thereon,  to  keep  bees; 
and  this  can  only,  and  not  easily  then,  be 
done  by  showing  him  the  profit.     Fair  and 

§Dod  housewives — if  ye  be  readers  of  tbe 
laarterly — don't  bore  him  with  long  lec- 
lures ;  don't  heap  upon  him  many  little 
books  ;  but  give  him  a  hive  of  the  best  con- 
atruetion — show  him  the  management — 
and  then  buy  hit  honey  ;  buy  all  he  brings, 
even  though  yon  should  have  to  give  the 
■nrplua  to  some  poor  gardenless  widow. 
But  only  buy  such  as  cornea  from  an  im- 
proved hive — and  you  can't  easily  be  de- 
ceived in  this — which  preserves  the  bees 
and  betters  the  honey. 

Then  when  you  pay  him,  yon  way  read 
to  him,  if  you  will,  the  wise  rules  of  old 
Butler-^nn/i/i  gratia : — 

"  Ifthon  wilt  have  the  favor  of  thy  beea  that 
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they  sting  thee  not,  thon  must  not  be  ancbaate 
or  uncleanly ;  thou  must  not  come  among  then 
having  a  stmking  breath,  caused  either  lEtoogh 
eaiing  of  Leeks,  Onions,  Garlic,  or  by  any  oiber 
means  J  the  noiaomeneaa  whereof  is  corrected  by 
a  cup  of  beer :  thou  rausi  not  be  given  lo  sur- 
feiting or.  drunkenness,''  &«.  &.C. 

He  make*  a  very  proper  distinction,  which 
our  Temperance  Societies  would  do  well 
to  observe,  between  a  /'  cup  of  beer,"  and 
"drunkenness;"  and  indeed  there  seems 
to  he  a  kind  of  bee-charm  in  a  moderate 
draught,  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  dry  writer 
enough  in  other  respects,  says,  "  Your  hive 
being  dressed,  rub  over  your  hands  with 
what  beer  and  sugar  is  left,  and  that  will 
prevent  the  bees  from  stinging  them  ;  alto 
drink  the  other  half -pint  of  l^,  and  that  will 
very  much  help  lo  preserve  your  face  from 
being  stung."    (p.  34,) 

We  hold  to  the  opinion  already  express- 
ed of  presence  of  mind  being  the  best  bee- 
'  ress,  notwithstanding  the  anecdote  told  of 
.  De  Hofer,  Conseiner  d'Etat  do  Grand 
uc  de  Baden,  who,  having  been  a  great 
bee-keeper,  and  almost  a  rival  of  Wildman 
in  the  power  he  possessed  over  his  bees, 
found,  after  an  attack  of  violent  fever,  that 
he  could  no  more  approach  them  wiihoat 
exciting  their  anger — in  fact,  "when  be 
came  back  again,  they  tore  him  where  tie 
stood."     "  Here,  then,  it  is  pretty  evident," 
says  the  doctor  who  tells  tbe  story,  "that 
change  had  taken  place  t'n  rAe  Conn- 
'(  tecrtiiont,  in    consequence  of  the 
fever,  which,   though    not    noticeable  by 
nds,  was  offensive  to  the  olfactory 
of  the  bees."     Might  not  acbanee 
have    taken    place    in    the    Counsellors 
trvesl 

As  Critics  as  well  as  Connsellors  maybe 
stung,  we  have,  for  our  on-n  good  and  thil 
of  the  pubic,  examined  all  the  proposed  re- 
medies, and  the  result  is  as  follows:— Ex- 
tract at  once  the  sting,  which  is  almost  in- 
ari ably  left  behind:  if  a  watch-key  is  st 
Lsnd,  press  it  exactly  over  the  wound,  so 
that  much  of  the  venom  may  be  squeezed 
out;  and  in  any  case  apply,  the  sooner  of 
course  the  better,  laudanum,  or  the  leist 
of  the  spirit  of  ammonia.  Oil  sod 
honey,  which  are  also  recommended,  probs- 
bly  only  act  in  keeping  ofi'the  air  from  lbs 
wound.  The  cure  varies  very  much  with 
the  coDstitQtions  of  individuals;  but  At 
poison  being  acid,  any  alkali  will  probably 
be  aerviceaole. 
But,  with  reference  to  the  cottager, « 
ust  consider  the  profit  as  well  it  il>* 
sting ;  and  that  it  will  he  fir  better  to  un- 
deirate  than  exaggerate.    Tell  a  poor  nua 
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ibaC  bti  bee>,  with  the  most  ordinnry  eare, 
will  pay  his  rent,  and  he  will  find  that  your 
word  ia  good,  and  that  he  has  something  to 
(pare  Tor  his  trouble  ;  he  may  then  be  led  to 
pay  the  same  respect  to  his  little  lodgers  as 
Ibe  Irish  do  to  the  less  cleanly  animal  (btt  acta 
tbe  same  kind  part  of  renl-payer  hy  them.  But 
when  the  marvellous  Blalistics  of  bee-books 
■re  laid  before  a  laborer,  their  only  efiect 
can  be  to  rouse  an  unwonted  spirit  of  coret- 
DusDess,  which  is  more  than  puniahed  by 
iha  still  greater  diaappointment  that  en- 
sues. Here  follows  one  of  those  quiet 
tiaiemenia,  put  forth  with  a  modest  compla- ' 
ceacy  that  out-Cobbetts  Cobbett : 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  a  awann  of  bees  at  the ' 
flnt  ta  coat  10*.  6d  to  be  well  hackled,  and 
neither  them  nor  iheir  awanns  to  be  taken,  but  to 
do  welt,  and  awarm  once  eveiy  year,  what  will  Be 
tbe  product  of  them  for  fourteen  year*,  and  what 
tin  prafita,  of  etch  liive  sold  at  10*.  9d.l 

ProBts. 
Yeara.  Hires.  £.    d.   ». 

1  .  1         .  0    0     0 

2  .  3        .  110 

3  .  4       .  3    2    0 

4  .  6        .  4    4    0 

5  .  16        .  8    8    0 
e        .           dri        .           16  16    0 

7  .        64      .        as  U  0 

8  .  128        .  67    4    0 
g        .          256        .          134    8    0 

10  .  bVi  .  -jfiS  16  0 

it  1024  .  SVf  13  0 

13  .  S04e  .  1075    4  0 

13  .  40M6  2150    S  0 

14  819-.2  41100  10    0 

■  N.  B.  Deduct  10>.  Od.,  what  the  finrt  hive  cost, 
and  the  reinairkder  will  be  clear  profit,  auppoain^ 
the  second  awanns  to  pay  for  hives,  hacblers,  la- 
bor, &C." 

Hr.  Thorley,  from  whose  book  the  above 
itaiement  is  taken,  had  better  have  carried 
it  on  for  three  years  further,  which  would 
have  fciven  him  within  a  few  pounds  of 
£35,000 — a  very  pretty  fortune  for  a  cot- 
tager's daughter ;  the  only  difficulty  would 
be  to  find  a  man  who  had  heart  to  get  rid 
of  a  capital  that  doubled  itself  every  year. 
It  is  like  Cobbetl's  vine,  that  on  a  certain 
system  of  management  was  to  produce  so 
many  upright  stems,  and  from  each  of  these 
to  many  lateral  branches,  and  on  each  lat- 
eral ao  many  shoots,  and  on  each  shoot 
■0  many  buds,  and  every  bud  so  many 
bunches  and  pounds  of  grapes — so  that  you 
might  count  the  quantity  of  wine  you  were 
to  make  on  the  day  that  you  planted  the 
tree.  There  is  norhing  like  an  array  of 
figores  if  you  wish  to  mislead.  All  seems 
so  fair,  and  clear,  and  demonstrative — no 
appeals  to  the  pasaions,  no  room  for  a  quib- 
ble— that  to  deny  the  conclusion  is  to  deny 
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that  two  and  two  make  four.  Yel.foralltbia, 
the  figures  of  the  aritbmeliciana  have  pro- 
duced more  fallacies  than  all  the  other 
figures  of  the  Schools.  We  shall  enter, 
therefore,  into  an  exact  calculation  of  pro- 
fit and  toss,  which  is,  after  all,  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  seasons  and  the  de- 
gree of  care  bestowed.  Statistics,  such  ai 
Mr,  Thorley's,  might  juatbe  as  well  appli* 
ed  to  the  slock  of  graziers  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  acres  they  held; 
for  he  gives  us  no  receipt  bow  to  find  paa- 
lurage  fop  8,000  bee-hives. 

Dr.  Warden,  a  physician  of  Grovdon,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1712  a  book  called  "Tb« 
True  Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Beea," 
— and  of  whom  we  can  discover  nothing 
more  than  that  the  front  of  hia  bee-house 
was  "painted  with  lions  and  other  creatures 
not  at  all  agreeable" — found  tbe  neighboring 
furze  of  Coombe  and  Purley  not  "  unprofit- 
ably  gay,"  if  we  may  believe  his  assertion 
that  his  bees  brought  him  in  £40  a-year: 
he  might  have  passed  rich  at  that  time  in 
such  a  locality,  if  hia  physician's  fees 
brought  him  in  an  equal  sum.  That  th« 
ancients  did  not  neglect  the  profit  to  he  de- 
rived from  their  hives,  we  learn  from  Vir- 
gil's old  gardener — to  whom  we  cannot  too 
frequently  recur — and  from  two  reteran 
brothers  mentioned  by  Varro — the  typa 
perhaps  of  the  Corycian  of  the  Georgics — 
who  turned  the  little  villa  and  croft  left  by 
their  father  into  a  bee-house  and  bee-garden 
— realizing,  on  an  average,  10,000  sesterce* . 
a  year.  They  seem  to  have  been  thrifty 
old  bachelors,  and  look  care  to  bide  a  good 
market.  Among  the  plunder  of  Verrea  were 
400  amphora  of  honey. 

We  will  now  suppose  that,  having  made 
lip  our  mind  on  the  matter  of  profit,  and 
being  sting-proof,  we  have  got  an  old-fash- 
ioned atraw  bive,  which  we  purchased  in 
autumn  for  a  guinea,  safely  placed  under 
our  heath-thached  bee-house;  that  we  have 
alao  got  one  of  the  improved  Grecian  straw- 
hives  ready  to  house  the  first  swarm  in. 
Some  fine  warm  morning  in  May  or  Jnne, 
a  cluster  of  bees  having  hung  out  from  tbe 
hive  some  days  before,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bee-house 
aeems  alive  with  thousands  of  the  little 
creatures,  whirling  and  buzzing,  passing  and 
repassing,  wheeling  about  in  rapid  circle* 
like  a  group  of  maddened  Bacchanals.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  bee-master  to  he  on  tbe 
alert.  Out  runs  the  good  housewife  with 
the  frying-pan  and  key — ihc  orthodoi  in- 
struments for  ringing — and  never  ceatea 
her  roueh  music  till  the  bees  have  safely 
settled  m  some  neighboring  bough.    This 
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enstom,  as  old  as  th«  binh  of  Japiter,  is 
one  oftbe  most  pteasin^  and  exciting  of  ihe 
eountrymBD's  life ;  Hogarth,  we  think,  in- 
trodnces  it  in  the  background  of  hia  "  Coun- 
try  Noises,"  and  there  ia  an  old  colored 
print  of  bee-ringing  still  occasionally  met 
.  with  on  the  walla  of  a  country  inn  that  has 
charms  for  us,  and  makes  us  think  of  bright 
annny  weather  in  tbadrearieBtNorember  day 
We  quite  feel  with  Mr.  Jeeee  that  we  should 
regret  to  find  this  good  old  custom  fall  into 
diqrepute.  Whether,  as  Aristotle  says,  it 
affects  them  through  pleasure,  or  fear,  or 
whether  indeed  they  bear  at  all,  is  still  as 
uncertain  as  that  pbiloeopher  )efi  it,  bnt 
we  can  wish  no  better  luck  to  every  bee- 
master  that  neglects  it  than  that  he  may 
lose  every  swarm  for  wbich  he  omits  to 
raise  this  time-honored  concert.* 

The  whole  matter  ofswarming  is  so  impor- 
tant, that  we  should  be  doing  wrong  to  pas; 
it  over  without  giving  the  following  graphic 
teeoant  from  the  "  Naturalist's  Library  :" — 
"  The  laying  of  drones'  eggt  having  terminated, 
the  queen,  preriously  Isrse  and  unwieldy,  becomea 
s1end«r  in  her  figure  antTDiore  able  to  Of,  and  be- 
gin* to  exhibit  signs  of  a^tation.  She  Inverse* 
ttiB  hive  impatieuuy,  ibtodoning  tlie  slow  and  stale- 
ly step  which  was  her  wont,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  impelUDua  progress  over  the  combs  she  com- 
inuoiciKes  her  agitstion  to  the  workers,  who  crowd 
around  her,  mounting  on  her  back,  striking  her 
briskly  with  their  sntennK,  and  evidently  sharing 
in  her  impatience.  A  loud  confused  noise  is  hrard 
throuffboat  dw  hivr,  and  hardly  any  of  the  workers 
are  MMerved  going  sbrcnd  to  forage;  numben 
are  whirling  about  in  an  unsettled  manner  in  froni 
of  the  hive;  and  the  momAnl  is  come,  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  family,  for  bidding  ad iei 
to  thoir  ancient  abode.  All  at  onoe  the  noise  ol 
tbo  interior  cease*,  and  the  whole  of  the  bees  abooi 
the  doors  ro-enler  ;  while  those  returning  loaded 
fVom  the  fields,  instead  cri*  hurrying  iij  as  u 
hover  on  the  wing,  a*  if  in  esger  eX|iGCtition. 
a  second  or  two,  some  workers  preeent  themselves 
again  at  the  door,  turn  round,  re-enter,  and  return 
instantaneously  in  additional  numbera,  smartly 
vihratine  their  wingfs  *s  if  sounding  the  mi 
and  at  this  signal  the  whole  swarm  rushes  I 
entnnce  in  an  overwhe]n)ing  crowd,  streaming 
forth  with  Bstonishing  rapidity,  and  filling  ihe  air 
in  an  instant,  like  a  dark  cloud  overhanging  their 
late  habitation.  There  they  bover  for  a  moment, 
reeling  backwarda  and  forwards,  while  stMne  of 
tbe  body  search  in  the  vicinity  for  a  tree  or  bush 


cIsEhiDg  of  cymbals  10  drown  ihe  noixeofhis  iuCini 

■  Cum  qnerl  circnm  qeerom  pern  ice  chorea 
Armsti  in  nnmeron)  pulaarant  nribus  nra," — 
Luent.  a.  733. 
The  noise  aiiracied  Kwam  of  bees  to  tbe  cave 
where  Ibe  child  was  hid,  and  Iheir  boney  nourished 
bim,  hence  the  origin  of  riiigmg-    icntr,  ii  x 
tl  fiijurm  Hi  (y  iftt^  ■  t.  f.  X.-  AriUtl.  S.  Js.  p. 
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which  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  tbe  emi- 
gruita.  To  this  they  repair  by  degrees;  and,  pre. 
vided  their  queen  has  alighted  there,  all,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part,  crowd  around,  and  fom  a 
dense  group,  sometimes  roonded  like  a  ball,  some. 
'  nes  clustered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  according 

the  nature  of  tbe  resting-place  they  have  fixed 

."    p.  188. 

This  first  settlement  ia,  withoot  donbt, 
merely  a  rendeivons  before  tbeir  final  emi- 
gration.    If  not  hived,  they  will  soon  be  off", 

id  in  a  direct  line,  for  some  convenient 

tot  which  has  beeji  marked  hy  ibem  before. 

^e  have  known  them  make  straight  for  an 
old  hollow  pollard,  tbe  only  one  to  be  found 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  hive.  The  old 
queen  always  accompanies  the  first  swarm ; 
and  for  this  a  fine  day  is  reckoned  mote 
necessary  than  for  tbe  after-swarms,  as  it 
is  tbeold  lady,  says  Mr.  Golding,  that  shows 
the  greatest  dislike  to  leave  nome  io  bad 
weather.  If  this  swarm  again  eends  forth 
a  colony  the  same  year,  it  is  the  sane 
queen  again  who  put*  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  nomade  subjects.  Indeed,  notwitbstand- 
ing  Mr.  Golding's  remark,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  old  woman  about  her. 

There  seems  to  be  no  unerring  method 
by  which  the  exact  time  when  the  fint 
swarm  will  leave  the  hive  can  be  determin- 
ed— their  hanging  from  the  entrance  being 
very  fallacious — except  by  watching  the 
general  state  of  things  within.  With  the 
after-swarms,  however,  there  is  a  mott 
curious  and  certain  signs  in  tbe  "piping" 
or  "  trumpeting  "  of  tbe.qoeen  and  the  pria. 
cesses,  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
About  the  ninth  day  from  the  issue  of  the 
first  swarm,  if  another  colony  is  about  to 
leave  the  hive,  this  singular  duet,  in  most 
regular  intonation,  between  the  emerged 
queen  and  the  princess  still  a  prisoner  ia 
her  cell,  is  heard;  and,  eitravagant  aa  the 
account  may  seem,  and  confused  and  em- 
bellished as  it  baa  been  from  the  times  of 
Aristotle  and  Virgil  till  recent  days,  it  is 
now  the  practical  ei^  by  which  every  at- 
tentive bee-keeper  judges  of  the  time  of 
emigration  of  the  after-swarms. 

The  second  swarm  is  called  a  "cast,"* 
Ihe  third  a  "  smart,"  the  fourth  a  "  squib." 
A  swarm  from  a  swarm  is  called  a  "  raaidea 
or  virgin  swarm,"  and  the  boney  is  reckoa* 


late  iwstm* : 


"  A  swarm  in  Mnf 
I«  worth  n  load  of  hov  : 
A  >warm  in  June 
1)  worth  R  silvsr  spoon  : 
A  swarm  in  July  I 

1.  not  worth. f^*t'y  It. 
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ed  more  pure.  It  aeMom,  however,  happena 
that  there  are  more  than  two  from  the  came 
hive,  except  id  auch  a  year  aa  the  present, 
which  has  been  a  glorioua  bee-year.  Such 
also  waa  1832 ;  and  there  are  on  aa  average 
two  good  years  id  every  teD.  1838  and  1839 
were  particularly  disaBtroa*  to  the  bees. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  Het  Majes- 
ty of  the  Hive.  She  ia  the  mother  ai  well 
a«  the  quecD  of  her  people,  laying  from 
10,000  to  30,000  eggs  in  a  year,  and  it  is  not 
till  she  gtvea  symplonna  of  continuing  the 
race  liU  the  full  tide  of  her  lubjecta'  affec- 
tioD  is  poured  forth  towards  her.  They  pre- 
fer a  Victoria  to  an  Elizabeth.  There  are 
different  cells  formed  for  the  queen,  the 
worker,  and  the  drone,  and  she  deposits 
eggs  in  each  accordingly.  The  bees,  like 
wise  and  loyal  people  as  they  are,  do  n( 
tiint  (heir  sovereigD  to  the  same  narrow 
maasions  as  content  themselves ;  they  build 
their  royal  cells  much  thicker  and  stronger, 
■nd  of  more  than  twice  the  size  :  nay,  un- 
like the  surly  blacksmith  at  Brighton,  who 
hesitated  to  give  up  his  house  for  the  < 
veoience  of  his  sovereign,  they  think 
thing  of  pulling  to  pieces  and  converting 
Kveral  of  their  common  cells  when  royalty 
requires  it,  and  vote  with  alacrity  in  their 
committee  of  supply  every  demand  made 
for  ihe  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
sovereign's  palace.  When  finished,  their 
miDiatuie  Windsors  resemble  the  inverted 
GDp  of  an  acorn  somewhat  elongated.  We 
Mid  ihat  each  has  its  peenliar  cells,  and  that 
ibe  queen  lays  only  drone  eggs  in  drone 
cells,  and  so  on.  But  it  has  happened,  either 
m  her  Autry  or  from  some  unaccountable 
cident,  that  a  drone  egg  has  fallen  into  a 
royal  cell.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  egg 
iwella,  and  becomes  a  larva,  and  then  a  pu- 
ps, and  the  beei  feed  it  with  royal  food, 
watch  its  progress  with  anxious  care,  and 
hover  in  the  antechamber  in  nervous  expec- 
tation of  the  royal  birth — judge  then  their 
surprise  when,  instead  of  a  princess  royal, 
out  walks  the  awkward  and  mystified 
chaageling  of  a  drone.  Their  innate  and 
extreme  sense  of  loyalty  does  not  at  first 
allow  them  to  discover  their  mistake  ;  they 
crowd  round  about  him,  hacking  with  rev. 
erence,  as  tbey  always  do  in  the  presence  ol 
their  real  queen :  meanwhile  the  foolish 
fellow,  addled  by  their  homage,  and  yet 
chuckling  at  his  unexpected  dignity, 
htmselt  about  with  the  incredulous  stare  of 
Hauan  the  sleeper  when  he  awoke  in  the 
palace  and  robes  of  the  khalif,  and.  with  the 
Itrul  of  dear  old  Liston  in  the  "Illustrio' 
Stranger,"  so  soon  commits  himself  by  hie 
ungainly  actions,  that  they  quickly  find 
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r  error,  and  turn  from  bim  in  nnmitifa- 
ted  disgust.  This  scene  has  been  actually 
ibserved. 

It  would  he  an  endless  work  to  recount 
tbe  many  stories  told  of  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  these  good  people  to  their  queen. 
Her  presence  among  them  is  their  liie.*and 
glory.  She  is  the  mainspring  upon  which 
all  their  work,  their  order,  their  union,  their 
happiness  seems  to  turn.  Deprive  them  of 
her,  and  all  is  confusion,  disorder,  and  dia- 
may.  They  seem  to  monrn  for  her  when 
dead,  and  can  with  difficulty  he  withdrawn 
from  her  corpse.  The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  describes  such  a  scene 
aa  all  bee-hooka  are  full  of ; 

"  Last  year  I  was  sent  for  by  a  lady,  wbo^  when 
she  wants  my  assistance,  tends  all  over  the  pariah 
for  me  with  a  little  note  with  the  picture  or  three 
bees  in  it,  and  this  calls  me  at  once  to  her  aid.  One 
of  her  bee-hives— a  glass  one — I  found  when  I  ar- 
rived in  the  state  of  the  greatest  concision,  the  in- 
mates Tunning  up  and  down,  and  making  a  fearflil 
noise.  We  soon  discovered  tbe  reason  of  this.  On 
looking  about  the  bee-house,  we  observed  her  ma- 
jesty quietly  taking  an  airing  abroad  unknown  to 
her  .    ■■  ■     ■    '       --■■-■-"■ 


ibjects,— she  had  got  through  s  hole  which 
'  "  **  We  thought  it  was  time  for 


liad  been  left  for 
ijeaty  to 


home,  so  we  quietly  put  her 
bacb  to  her  aubjccts.  Whero  all  had  been  confu- 
sion perfect  peace  instantly  prevailed — the  news 
was  comoiunicaled  in  a  moment — the  pleasure  of 
the  little  loyaligts  was  manifestud  by  a  gentle  pla* 
cid  motion  of  their  wingF,  and  ifaey  returned  forth- 
with  to  their  former  labors." 

In  thia  case  the  Queen  had  slipped  oat  hy 
a  back  door,  wishing  no  doubt  to  enjoy  that 
privacy  and  quiet  which  royalty  ao  often 
sighs  after  ;  at  other  times,  when  she  walks 
out  in  public,  she  mbets  with  that  respectful 
homage  and  freedom  from  intertupoa 
which  may  read  a  good  lesson  to  the  Brit- 
ish public. 

"  There  t  saw  the  old  Queen-bee  walking  rauad 
theslone  at  ihenioulhof  tbe  hive  as  if  she  was  tak- 
ing an  airing,  and  of  all  the  sights  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  nothing  ever  pleased  me  better.  I  would 
not  have  lost  seeing  it  oil  any  sccount — to  witness 
Ihem  paying  homai^e  to  her  as  she  walked  round 
in  tbe  open  air  pleased  me  exceedingly."— iSmdA, 
p.gi. 

"  Whenever  the  Queen  goes  forth  to  take  the 
air,  as  she  often  does,  many  of  the  small  bees  attend 
upon  her,  guarding  her  before  and  behind.  By  their 
sound  1  have  known  when  her  majesty  has  been 
coming  fortii,  and  have  bad  time  to  call  peraoos 
who  liava  been  desirous  of  seeing  bet"—&;d$erff', 
cb.  iii. 

With  (he  alteration  of  a  few  words,  who 
would  not  thinlc  thia  the  description  of  the 
Terrace  at  Windsor,  or  the  Chain-pier  at 
Brighton,  and  of  the  English  people  when 
on  their  best  behavior  1    All  the  wonderful 
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Iriclis  with  which  Wildman  the  bee-conja- 
rer  ulODiebed  the  UbI  generaiion  were  ef- 
fected by  taking;  advantage  of  their  inatinc- 
tivfl  loyally.  He  made  the  bees  follow  him 
where  he  would,  hang  first  on  this  hand, 
then  on  that,  or  settle  wherever  his  specla- 
tors^bose.  His  secret  consisted  in  having 
poBseasion  of  the  Queen,  whom  they  clus- 
tered round  wherever  he  might  move  her. 
Nor  are  thev  merely  summer  friends  ;  the 
workers  will  defend  their  queen  in  the  ut- 
most strait,  and  lay  down  their  lives  for 
her.  For  they  sting  but  once,  and  that 
■ting  is  death  to  them ;  "  Animasque  in 
Tolnere  ponunt."  How  many  a  human 
sovereign  has  been  left  in  his  last  hours  by 
those  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  power  I  The  bees  teach  us  a  better  les- 
son. Dr.  Kvans,  whose  poem  of  "The 
Bees,**  though  sometimes  rather  Darwin- 
ian, is  extremely  interesting  and  true  to 
nature,  gives  in  his  notes  this  afiecting  an- 
ecdote : 

"A  4]ueen  in  a  thinlr-peapled  hive  lay  on  a 
honeycomb,  ([^wrenily  dymgj  six  workers' sur- 
Kwndcd  her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard ;  quiverinff 
tbeir  vrin^  u  if  to  fBu  her,  and  with  exlcndea 
stin^  IS  if  to  keep  offintraders  or  miaailsnts.  On 
presenting  ihem  honpj,  though  it  wss  esgerly  de- 
voured by  the  other  beea,  the  guard*  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  mournful  duty,  sa  entirely 
to  diBrpgard  Ilie  profiered  banqui-t.  Tbe  foUowinjr 
dsy  the  queen,  though  lifeleec,  wu  stilt  aurroundcd 
by  ber  fuard ;  and  thia  faithful  band  of  atlrndanls, 
as  welfaa  tbe  other  membera  of  tlie  fkmjly,  re- 
mained at  their  post  till  dfath  came  kindly  lo  ez- 
tinguish  both  their  afftction  and  iheir  grief ;  for 
though  constantly  tupplied  with  honey,  not  s  bee 
remained  alive  at  tbe  end  of  four  days." 

We  must  not,  however,  invariably  expect 
the  same  conduct ;  perhaps,  indeed,  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  lower  the  quality  of  the 
feeling,  and  reduce  it  to  too  mechanical  an 
instinct.    Bees,  like  men,  have  tbeir  difier- 


long  BffO  came  to  our  knowledge,  which 
probably  few  bee-keepers  will  credit.  It 
was  that  of  a  bive,  which,  having  early  ex- 
hausted its  store,  was  found,  on  being  ex- 
amined one  morning,  to  be  utterly  deserted ; 
— the  comb  was  empty,  and  the  only  symp- 
tom of  life  was  the  poor  Queen  herself, 
"  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,"  crawling 
over  the  honeyless  cells,  a  sad  spectacle  of 
the  fall  of  bee  greatness.  Marius  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthaee — Napoleon  at  Fon- 
tainebleau — was  nothing  to  this. 

That  tbe  mother  of  so  large  a  family  and 
qneen  of  so  rich  a  store  passes  her  honey- 
noon  somewhere  may  be  reasonably  aup- 
poaed,  but  such  ia  her  innate  modesty  that 


the  time  and  scene  of  her  matrimonial  trip 
are  still  involved  in  the  utmost  mystery. 
Whether  she  loves  the  pale  moanlight,  or 
whether,  as  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  with 
Huber,  she  prefers  a  bright  May  morning, 
and,  hero-like,  lights  her  torch  of  love  on 
high,  in  either  case  she  scrupulously  shuns 
the  curious  eye  of  man,  who  has  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  pry  into  those  myBteries  which 
she  as  industriously  conceals. 

If  it  should  be  thought  surprising  that 
men  who  have  devoted  tbeir  lifeiinie  to 
studying  the  habits  of  bees  have  failed  to 
come  to  any  satisfactoiy  conclusion  on  ibia 
subject,  it  will  be  far  more  a  matter  of  won* 
der  to  learn  what  they  have  been  eoacbled 
to  discover.  We  allude  particniariy  to  the 
power  possessed  by  the  workers,  when  they 
have  lost  their  natural  moaarch,  of  conven- 
ing the  grub  of  one  of  the  common  beea 
into  a  royal,  and  consequently  prolific  per- 
sonage. Such  an  extraordinary  assertion, 
first  published  by  Schiracfa,  though  proba- 
bly known  in  earlier  times,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  met  with  no  ordinary  opposition, 
but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  repeated  ob- 
serralion  and  experiment,  and  ia  as  well  at- 
tested— thanks  to  Huber  especially — aslny 
such  facts  can  ever  be.  Being  so  eatafc- 
lished,  we  may  assert  it  to  be  (without  any 
reservation  whatever)  by  far  the  most  ex- 
traordinary fact  ever  brought  to  light  in 
natural  history.  Fully  to  comprehend  it, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences we  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper  to  exist  between  the  workers  and  the 
queen,  or  rather  to  the  more  minute  ana- 
tomical distinctions  given  by  entomological 
writers;  and  then  they  are  called  npon  to 
believe  that,  by  enlarging  three  common 
cells  into  one,  and  feeding  the  worm  not 
more  than  three  days  old  with  a  peculiar 
food,  richer  than  the  common  bee-bread — 
called,  from  its  queen-making  qualities, 
"  royal  jelly," — not  only  is  its  body  leogth- 
enea,  its  wings  shortened — its  wax-pockets 
and  its  bread-basket  and  don-n  on  its  legs 
obliterated — its  sting  and  proboscis  altered 
in  shape — its  fertility  developed — but  all 
its  instincts  and  habits  so  completely 
changed,  that  no  difference  whatever  is  ob- 
servable, when  it  emerges  from  the  cell, 
from  the  rightful  queens,  either  in  the  cba* 
racier  and  duties  it  a 


rence  paid  it  by  the-  mnstieB.  What  would 
not  Napoleon,  when  be  assumed  the  purple, 
have  given  for  some  jars  of  this  "  royal 
jelly!" 

We  much  wish  that  we  had  space  lo  de- 
scribe at  length  the  jealousy  and  combats 
of  rival  queens,  the  senses  of  beea,  and  their 
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■rahitectare,  and  geoenl  ecoaomy  of  the 
faive;  bat  half  the  interest  of  these  things 
depends  on  thftt  freshDeBS  and  minuteness 
of  detail  which  is  best  giren  in  the  words 
of  the  original  eye-witnesses.  It  is  only  by 
a  figure  that  we  can  include  in  this  clasb 
bim  who  has  deservedly  been  placed  at  the 
bead  of  all  writers  upon  bees — the  intelli- 
gent and  enthosiastic  Francis  Huber.  No 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  be  master  of  a  bee- 
boose  should  be  ignorant  of  hie  services, 
SOT  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  per- 
formed them.  His  name  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public  that  many  will  learn  with 
sarprise  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  M>  late  as  December,  1831.  An  appro- 
priate tribute'  has  been  paid  to  his  memo- 
ry by  his  brother  naturalist  De  Candolle, 
from  which  the  following  facts  of  his  life  are 
taken. 

Amon^  the  witty  and  the  vain  who  form- 
ed Voltaire's  applauding  clique  at  Ferney 
was  one  who,  though  remarkable  in  his  own 
day  eTen  in  so  briliant  an  assemblage  for  his 
cOBTersation  and  accomplishments  of  socie- 
ty, would  scarcely  have  been  remembered 
bat  for  his  more  illustrious  son.  This  wai 
John  Huber,  the  father  of  him  who  ii 
the  Father  of  Bee-masters  j  and  Francis 
himself  probably  enjoyed  the  honor,  at 
whatever  that  may  be  rated,  of  being  patted 
OD  the  bead  by  the  patriarch  of  Ferney  ;  for 
he  was  a  precocious  and  enthusiastic  child. 
and  the  pride  of  his  father,  who  imparted  to 
hira  that  love  of  science  which,  while  it  pi 
duced  the  misfortune,  proved  also  the  co 
fort  of  his  life.  One  of  hie  retaiions  had 
mined  himself  in  the  search  alter  the  phili 
opher's  stone ;  and  he  himself  impaired 
God's  greatest  blessing  of  sight  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  by  the  ardor  wilh  which,  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studi 
His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  be  under  the 
care  of  the  most  experienced  physii 
bst  though  his  general  health,  which  had 
also  given  way,  was  restored  by  the  sensi- 
Ue  prescription  of  rural  life  and  diet,  the 
cataract  baffled  the  skill  of  the  oculist  Ven- 
lel,  and  he  was  sent  home  wilb  do  better 
promise  than  that  of  a  confirmed  and  in- 
creasing blindness.  "  His  eyes,  however," 
■ays  his  biographer DeCandolle,  "notwith- 
standing their  weakness,  had,  before  bis  de- 
Ertnre  and  after  his  return,  met  those  of 
tria  Aitoie  Liillin,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  syndics  of  the  Swiss  republic.  They 
had  been  companions  at  the  lessons  of  the 

•  Trsnilaled  id  the  Edin.  N.  Philofoph.  Journal 
foi  April,  IG33.  De  Ciudnlle  bas  alx)  namect  a 
(tnni  of  Brazilian  (teei,  in  hit  houor,  Huttria 
laariiM,    It  thonld  have  bmn  a  beS'~' 
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dancing-master,  and  such  a  mutual  love 
cherished  as  the  age  of  seventeen  is  apt  to 
produce.''  It  was  far  too  deep  and  too  true 
an  affection  to  run  smooth.  The  father  of 
the  girl  naturally  regarded  the  growing 
blindness  of  the  youth  as  destructive  of  eQ 
advancement  in  life,  and  positively  forbade 
his  suit.  Meanwhile  poor  Huber  dissembled 
his  increasing  infirmity  as  well  as  he  could, 
and,  with  a  pardonable  fraud,  spoke  as 
though  be  could  really  see.  There  was  at 
least  language  enough  in  his  eyes  for  Maria 
Lullin,  and  she,  as  resolute  as  her  father, 
would  allow  no  subsequent  misfortune  lo 
quench  the  light  of  other  and  happier  days. 
At  twenty-five,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  law 
allow  her  to  decide  for  herself,  and  seven 
long  years  was  a  dangerous  trial  for  any 
girl's  fortitude,  beset  wilh  the  remoniitTan* 
ces  of  her  friends,  and  the  daily  vanishing 
hopes  of  restoration  of  sight  to  her  lover. 
But  she  was  nobly  faithful.  She  was  proof 
against  all  persecutions  and  persuasions; 
and  when  the  seven  weary  years  were  at 
length  over,  she  gsve  her  hand  where  her 
heart  had  been  given  long  before — to  him, 
who,  though  her  husband,  could  scarcely 
act  the  part  of  her  protector.  The  youthful 
partners  at  the  dancing-academy  naturally 
ripened,  as  our  Scotch  friends  can  best  un- 
derstand, into  partners  fur  life.  And  she 
became  not  only  Huber's  wife,  but  his  as- 
sistant in  his  researches;  she  was  "eyes  to 
the  blind,"  his  reader,  hie  secretary,  bis 
observer. 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Huber 
than  to  say  that  he  was  worthy  of  her.  He 
was  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of 
husbands. 


"As  long  as  she  lived,"  he  used  to  say  io 
his  old  age,  "  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  blind."  And,  alluding  to 
her  small  stature,  he  would  apply  to  her  the 
character  of  his  favorite  bees, 
*■  Ingentea  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant." 
It  was,  we  believe,  this  true  story  that  fur- 
nished the  episode  of  the  Belmont  family 
in  Madame  de  Siael's  "Delpbine." 

Huber  was  fortunate  not  only  in  his  wife 
but  in  his  servants  and  children.  Bumens, 
who  under  his  tuition  and  direction  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  upon 
bees  for  him,  has  this  due  tribute  paid  bim 
by  his  master  and  his  friend : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  s  just  idea  of  the  pa- 
tience and  skill  with  which  Bumeus  has  carried  out 
the  ezperimenti  whichIani«bout  to  describe.  He 
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ha*  often  mtched  «ome  of  theworking-beeioroar 
hives,  which  we  htd  reuon  to  think  fertile,  for  the 
■pace  affbur-ind-twenty'hourB  without  Jinraction, 
■nd  without  idling  rest  or  food,  in  ordpr  to  lurprise 
then  at  the  tnotnent  when  they  laid  their  e^^.  I 
trequenily  reproached  mytelf  for  putting  his  cour- 
age and  hiB  patience  to  auch  a  thai ;  but  he  inler- 
ested  himself  quite  aa  much  as  I  did  in  the  aucceHs 
of  our  (^xperimenle,  aod  he  counted  tatigue  and  pain 
ta  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  £;reat  desire  he 
6At  to  know  the  results.  If  then  there  be  any 
merit  in  the  discoteries,  [  must  share  the  honor 
with  him  ;  and  1  have  ^re&t  aaiiaftctioa  in  render- 
ing him  this  act  of  public  justice." 

We  gladly  give  a  place  to  this  g-eneTOus 
tealimony,  becaase,  in  the  tranalat ion  which 
we  have  seen  of  Haber'a  work,  the  prefsce 
which  contains  it  ia  altogether  omitted 
■nd  it  is  only  right  that  this  faithful  and  in 
telligent  man  should  share  whatever  of 
earthly  immortality  betonga  to  the  name  of 
hie  maaler.  But  the  present  reward  of  such 
«n  one,  and  we  mav  add  of  hia  wife  and 
ehildren,  who  equally  shared  in  those  stu- 
dies which  serve  to  alleviate  hia  miafortune, 
must  have  heen  found  in  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  cheerful  gratitude 
of  him  whom  they  delighted  to  serve.  The 
whole  group  ia  a  delightful  inalance  of  what 
>  united  family  may  achieve  in  "  bearing 
one  another's  burdens,"  and  how  the  great- 
est of  all  bodily  misfortunea  may  with  auch 
aasistance  become  no  obstacle  in  the  pnranit 
even  of  subjects  which  demand  the  fullest 
exertion  of  all  our  faculties.* 

As  to  Huber  himself,  we  took  ap  his  book 
with  the  not  unreasonable  prejudice  of  not 
liking;  to  be  led  by  a  "blind  guide,"  and 
with  the  common  notion  that  all  his  diacc 
eries  had  been  proved  the  mere  work  of 
imagination  naturally  rendered  more  lively 
by  being  severed  from  the  view  of  external 
oojecta.  We  confeaa  ouraelvea  to  have 
been  entirely  misled.  Like  every  entl 
ast  who  ventures  to  brave  the  prejudic* 
satisfied  mediocrity  by  the  bold  statement 
of  his  diacoveries,  he  met  with  a  torrent  of 
ridicule  and  abuse,  which  he  hardly  lived 
to  see  atemmed:  but,  aa  in  the  caae  of 
Ahysainian  Bruce,  farther  reaearch  ia  daily 
^oviog  his  greatest  wonders  to  be  true. 
Though  fancy  must  always  throw  some  little 
of  her  coloring  over  a  subject  such  as  thia 
— for  all  imputations  of  human  motives  to 
lucb  creatures  must  be  merely  fanciful — 
yet  Huber's  facts  are  now  admitted  unchal- 

*  As  there  ia  a  roia  wilhont  a  ihom.  so  ii  iheta  s 
bee  wilhaut  a  sling.  Cspl.  Basil  Hall  discovered 
these  in  the  nsighborhood  of  TniDpioo  ;  and  it  WBi 
one  or  (hp  highest  ooinplimenta,  and  bI  Iha  same 
tiaiB  graiifloBtions,  thai  Huber  ever  leeeived,  when 
PcofetKii  PnvoMi  procured  and  teal  la  him  a  hive 
«{ this  spaciei  in  hu  old  age. 


lenged.  To  him  we  ace  indebted  for  tbe 
knowledge  that  was  is  produced  from  boDsf, 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  qneen-bee,  of 
the  existence  of  fertile  workers,  of  artificol 
queena,  of  the  use  of  the>antenns,  of  tlM 
nsea  and  respiration  of  beei,  and  of  end- 
SB  discoveries  in  their  general  economy 
id  management.  Many,  indeed  moat,  ^ 
these  things  hsd  been  suggested  before,  but  - 
Huher,  by  his  earnest  zeal  and  captivating 
style,  achieved  for  bees  what  Scott  has  done 
for  hia  native  lochs  and  mountains — be 
wrote  them  into  notice  and  interest ; — and 
he  confirmed  or  refuted  by  actual  expert 
ment  the  floating  nottcni  of  his  piedece^ 
sors,  BO  that,  though  not  positively  the  first 
iginatoi  of  the  aoctrines  that  are  gener- 
ally referred  to  him,  and  though  succeeding 
Bgea  will  doubtless  question  and  improve 
his  theories,  Huber's  name  will,  evei 
remain  in  bee-knowledge — what  that  of 
Bacon  is  in  inductive  philosophy — nod  New 
ton  in  science — and  Watt  in  stesno.* 

Dr.  Bevan'a  may  be  considered  the  stand- 
ard work  on  our  domestic  bee.  He  baa 
ezhauated  every  source  of  information  om 
the  subject,  whether  from  old  writers  or 
living  authorities,  ^e  sometimes  perbop* 
wish  that  he  had  be^n  leas  chary  of  his  own 
observations,  for  he  seems  often  to  have 
allowed  them  to  give  place  to  quotations 
from  other  authors.  A  glance  at  his  "  tabla 
of  contents"  will  show  the  varied  subjects 
into  which  his  inquiries  branch  out,  and  no- 
where will  the  bee-master  find  more  pleasing 
or  satisfactory  information. 

Beea  have  obtained  little  notice  from  the 
British  legislature-  In  France  and  olhet 
continental  kingdoms  remission  of  taxes 
baa  sometimes  been  mode  in  proportion  to 

•  We  can  never  read  aajr  account  of  Hober  wiib- 

ont  reflecting,  with  regrei,  how  much  bis  loi  would 
have  been  lightened,  especiall;  aner  his  Maria'* 
death,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  bleswd  inventioa 
of  Boekt  for  the  Blind.  Ii  was  made  in  Piaare 
shonlj  before  the  RevoloiloD)  and  down  to  a  very 
recenl  period  our  Blind  Asylums  derired  their  sop- 
plie«  from  Fari<i,  where  several  books  of  the  Englisb 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  were  executed  in  raijed 
leiters  with  very  fair  skill  and  effect  But  in  oar 
country,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  one  of  ■ 
rarely  gifled  brotherhood,  Mr.  Henry  Frere,  of 
Poets'  Corner,  Westminster,  has  discovered  a  ne« 
method  of  raising  the  impress,  which  almost  rivtb 
in  merit  the  original  invention.  We  have  before  bi 
part  of  the  Scriptarev  done  in  this  new  style— ib« 
page  is  beautirut  to  look  Bi — and  we  know,  (brouck 
the  experience  of  an  afflicted  fHend,  bow  ristljr 
more  legible  ll  is  lo  a  blind  person's  flneer  than  ibe 
beat  done  in  the  old  way— slso  how  much  mote  du- 
rable it  is.  We  trust  this  note  may  serve  to  fix  ibi 
aitemlon  of  benevolent  persons  oa  this  happy  nef- 
eliv,and  so  further  the  adoption  of  ii,aniiUhe  whole 
Bible  al  least  shall  thus  be  made  accessible  to  ibt 
I  private,  the  solitary  siudy  of  the  blind. 
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At  minbor  of  birefl  k«pt  by  the  peannt. 
The  Eogliab  common-Iaw  on  the  subjeet  it 
tUo  *ery  indefinite.  It  it «  TuJ^r  error  to 
K^te  that,  if  you  keep  up  rt»ging,  end 
ire  in  aight  of  your  beei,  you  may  legally 
ibilow  them  into  your  neighbor's  grounda, 
or  that  it  ia  unlawful  to  keep  an  empty  hire 
ii  year  garden.  Good  neigbborahip,  how- 
>rer,  ahoold  prove  stronger  in  botb  these 
etaes  ihan  any  defecta  or  bonda  of  law. 
Qwy  almoat  come  under  the  enactmenta  of 
tbc  Crnelty  to  Animala  Prevention  Act,  bat 
not  qaite ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  nice 
qicstion  for  out  courts,  whether  they  an 
doneaiicBted  animalB  orftratuitura. 

The  following  story  will  perhaps  setlli 
ths  qaestion  of  Titbe-bees  without  the  aid 
'  of  the  Commiaaionera.  It  is  that  of  an 
cieatgenlleman  whose  pariah  priest  insisted 
ea  having  the  tenth  awarm.  After  much 
debate — 

"'It  shall  be  done,' quoth  the  geotleman.  It 
fbrUned  within  two  daiea  the  geatleown  bad  a 
gnat  swtrmPi  the  which  he  put  into  a  hive,  and 
towtrd  night  carried  them  home  to  the  parson's 
boute;  (he  parson,  witti  hia  wife  and  fdmilie,  he 
foiini  at  Euppcr  in  a  faire  hall ;  the  gentlnmaii 
nlnled  thenn  and  told  the  parson  be  had  brought 
him  (ome  beea.  *  I>  mary,*  quoth  the  panon, '  thia 
iiDcighborh'  done;  I  pray  yoa  carry  them  into 
mjgirden.*  'Nay,  by  troth.'j  quolh  the  geotli 
oan,  '  I  will  leare  thetn  evsn  here.'  With  tint 
be  gave  the  bive  a  knook  agaioat  tbe  ground,  and 
all  Ibe  beea  fell  out ;  aome  aUing  the  paiaon,  aome 
Uwr  ^  wife,  and  some  hia  children  and  famitj ; 
and  ogt  they  ran  as  fast  aa  they  could  ahift  into  a 
chamber,  and  well  was  he  who  cou'd  make  ahiH 
fb[  himself,  leaving  their  meate  cold  upon  the  table 
in  tbe  halL  The  genllsman  went  home,  carrying 
Ua  emptia  hive  with  him." — See  Cotton,  p  1(K. 

"  The  bee,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  is  but  a 
year's  bird  with  some  advantsge."  Those 
"  hatched,"  aa  Evelyn  would  say,  in  May 
die  before  tbe  end  of  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Bevan  indeed  gives  only  an  average  of 
six  montha  to  the  worker,  and  four  to  the 
drone.  We  tbink  that  he  cuta  the  life  of 
the  worker  too  short,  as  no  doubt  aome  lost 
till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  If  hia 
account  were  correct,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  by  atifling  would  not  be  so  greet  a 
loM  as  it  would  at  firat  appear.  But  their 
use  the  second  year  is  not  so  much  for 
gathering  honey  aafor  tending  and  nitraing 
the  young.  The  queen-bee,  though  she 
does  not  "  lire  for  ever,"  has  certainly  been 
known  to  last  to  a  third  or  even  fourth  sum. 
mer:  one  writer  makes  the  remark  on  her 
— which  has  often  been  applied  to  donkeys 
and  postbojrs — that  he  never  aaw  a  dead 
one  ;  but  others,  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Bag- 
stcr  among  the  number,  have  disproved  the 
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assertion  thai  the  Qneen  "never'dies,"  by 
being  fortunate — or  unfortunate — enough 
to  have  bandied  a  royal  carcass ;  and,  since 
we  commeoced  writing  on  thia  subject,  one 
haakindly  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  post. 
Tbe  duration  of  a  bee-colony  is  of  course  a 
very  different  thing  to  the  life  of  an  indivi* 
dual  bee,  though  they  seem,  by  the  ancients 
especially,  often  to  have  been  confounded. 
Columella  assigns  ten  years  as  the  utmost 
limit  to  a  hive;  and  though  instsncea  are 
brought  forward  of  a  longer  period,  natural* 
ists  seem  to  be  agreed  tnat  this  would  be 
the  ordinary  termination  of  a  hive  left  to 
itaelf.*  The  immediate  cause  of  its  falling 
away  is  that  the  bee«,  in  every  thing  else 
so  neat  and  cleanly,  neglect  to  clear  out  the 
exuvia  of  the  grub— the  silken  cocoon  that 
it  spine  and  casts — from  the  brood-cells,  till, 
the  off-castings  of  successive  generatione 
choking  them  up  and  renderingthem  useless, 
the  race  at  length  degenerates  and  becomes 
extinct.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  prac- 
ties  of  cutting  away  yearly,  in  those  stocks 
which  we  wish  to  preserve,  some  portions 
of  the  old  comb,  which  the  bees  will  con> 
tinually  restore  with  fresh  masonry  till,  like 
tbe  ship  Argo,  it  retains  its  original  form 
without  ao  inch  of  its  original  material. 
Caaes,  however,  are  stated  of  the  same  co- 
lony lasting  many  ^ears.  Delia  Rocca 
speaks  of  hives  in  Syria  eontintiing  through 
forty  or  fifty  summers  ;  and  Butler  relate* 
a  story,  of  tbe  year  1520,  that 

"  When  Ludovicns  Vivea  was  aent  by  Card^ 
nal  Wolsey  to  Oxford,  there  to  be  Public  Pro- 
feasor  of  Rhetoric,  being  placed  in  the  College 
of  Bees,  he  was  welcomed  thither  by  a  awarm 
of  beea ;  which  ameeleac  creaiurea,  to  aignify  the 


and  they  ever  went  by  tbe  name  of  Vivea* 
Beea. 

In  the  year  1630  the  leads  ever  Vivea'  study, 
beinff  decayed,  were  taken  up  and  new  cast  j 
by  which  occasion  the  stall  was  taken,  and  with 
'*  "in  incredible  mass  of  honey.    But  the  bees, 

presaging  their  intended  and  immineoi  de- 
struction (whereas  they  were  never  known  to 
swarm  before),  did  ihat  spring  (to  preserve  (heir 
famous  kind)  send  down  a  fair  swarm  into  the 

Virgil  oonaideri  tbe  eiiateneB  of  a  bee  seven 

"  Neqec  enim  plna  aepliniB  docilnr  nalaa." 
That  of  a  bive  eDdJeaa— 

"  Nam  genua  imnLOitale  mBiiet,"  etc. 

So  called,  aajs  Bniler,  by  .the  founder  in  it* 

nlea:  Corpua  Cbriati  College  i*  meant.    There 

letter  of  Eraamui  to  John  Clavmond,  the  fliat 

Preaidont,  wUieaaedJ.  C,  CaiUgii  Jim»  Prnaidj. 

We  dare  doi  aak  whathar  Iba  oolony  ia  jei  aslant. 
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Prpeiden(*s  garden.  The  which  in  the  year 
1633  yielded  two  iwarma ;  one  whereor  pitched 
iD  the  garden  Tor  ihe  Pretident;  the  other  they 
■ent  n p  (M  a  new  colony  into  their  old  habita- 
tion, there  to  conlinue  the  memory  of  this'' Mel- 
GfiuouB  Doctor,''  aa  the  University  styled  him  in 
a  letter  to  the  Cardinal.  How  sweetly  did  all 
tbinffa  then  concord,  when  in  this  neat  ^ot'ODUor, 
newly  consecrated  to  the  Muae«,  the  Muse^ 
•weeteil  favorite  was  thua  honored  by  the 
Mumb'  birds  1'' 

Wbateter  may  be  the  period  which  na- 
ture or  man  alUte  to  the  life  of  the  queen 
and  the  worker,  there  ii  one  »d  inbabitant 
of  the  bive  who  is  teldom  allowed,  even  by 
bis  own  species,  to  brin^  bis  dreary  autumn 
to  a  natural  close.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  awful  "  massacre  of  the  inno- 
eents,"  the  killing  of  ibe  drones,  begins. 
"  After  which  time,"  as  Butler  has  it, "  these 
Amazonian  dames  begin  lo  wax  weary  of 
their  mates,  and  to  like  their  room  better 
than  their  company.  When  there  is  no  use 
of  them,  there  will  be  no  room  for  them. 
For  albeit,  generally  among  all  creatures, 
the  males  as  most  worthy  do  master  the 
females,  yet  in  ihtte  the  females  have  the 

fire-eminence,  and  by  the  grammarians* 
eare,  the  feminine  gender  is  more  worthy 
thin  the  masculine.  There  is  something 
unavoidably  ludicrous  in  the  distresses  of 
these  poor  Jerry  Sneaks.  Having  lived  in 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey  all  the  summer 
long,  partaken  of  the  best  of  every  thing, 
without  even  stirring  a  foot  towards  it, 
coddled  and  coaxed,  and  so  completely 
"  spoilt,"  that  they  are  Gt  for  nothing,  who 
can  see  them  "  taken  by  the  hind  legs  and 
thrown  down-stairs"  with  a  heap  of  workers 
on  the  top  of  (hem — their  vain  struggles 
to  return — their  sly  attempts  to  creep  in 
stealthily — their  disconsolate  resignation  at 
the  last — without  thinking  it  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  past  years  of  a  pampered  and 
unprofitable  life  1  And  yet  there  is  min- 
gled with  this  feeling  a  degree  of  pity  for 
these  "  melancholy  Jaqueses"  thrown  aside 
(we  mix  our  characters  as  in  a  masquerade) 
by  the  imperious  and  nnrelentiug  Catherine 
of  the  hive.  "  At  first,  not  quite  forgetting 
their  old  familiarity,  they  gently  give  them 
Tom  Drum's  entertainment :  they  (hat  will 
Dot  take  that  for  a  warning,  but  presume 
to  force  in  again  among  them,  are  more 
shrewdly  handled.  You  may  sometimes 
see  a  handful  or  two  before  a  hive  which 
they  had  killed  within ;  but  the  greatest 
part  fiy  away  and  die  abroad."  We  need 
not  name  the  author  we  are  qnotinv,  who, 
fearful  leat  womankind  should  tdce  this 
Danald  character  for  their  example,  pro- 
ceeds :  "  But  let  not  nimbi e-tongued  sophis- 


ters  gather  a  false  conclusion  from  these 
true  premises,  that  they,  by  the  example  of 
these,  may  arrogate  to  themselves  the  like 
superiority  :  for  ex  particulari  non  ttt  tyl- 
logixare  ;  and  He  that  made  these  to  com- 
mand their  males,  commanded  them  to  be 
commanded.  But  if  they  would  fain  have 
it  so,  let  them  first  imitate  their  singular 
virtues,  their  continual  industry  in  gather- 
ing, their  diligent  watchfulness  in  keeping, 
their  temperance,  chastity,  cleanlinesa,  and 
discreet  economy,  etc. :"  and  so  he  sums 
up  all  womanly  virtues  from  this  little  type 
as  if  be  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  described  by  Simonidea — not  him  of 
Cos — in  his  Iambics.  We  give  the  trans- 
lation as  we  find  it  in  No.  209  of  the  "  Spec- 
tator :" 
"The  tenth  and  last  species  ofw 


iaultless  and  unblamable.  Her  family  flourishes 
and  improves  by  her  Rood  management  She 
loves  her  husband  anJis  beloved  tiy  him-  She 
brincri  him  a  race,  of  beautiful  and  virtuous 
children.  She  distinguishes  herself  among  ber 
sex.  She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never 
sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  posses 
away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton  discounes. 
She  is  fall  of  viitue  and  prudence,  and  is  the 
best  wife  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man." 
What  can  we  do  better  than  wish  that  all 
good  bee-masters  may  meet  with  a  bee- 
wife  I 

We  very  much  question  the  utility  of  the 
common  "moralities"  drawn  from  the  in- 
dustry and  prudence  of  the  bee.  Storing 
and  hoarding  are  rather  the  curse  than  the 
requirement  of  our  ordinary  nature;  and 
few,  except  the  very  young  and  the  very 
poor,  require  to  have  this  sermon  impressed 
upon  ihem.  We  are  raiber  inclined  to  be- 
lieve (hat,  had  Almighty  Wisdom  intended 
ikia  to  be  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  works  of  His  creatures,  ve 
should  have  been  referred  in  His  revealed 
word  to  the  housewifery  of  this  insect 
"fowl  of  the  air,"  rather  than  to  the  raveoi 
"  which  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn." 

Ye(  the  thrifty  bee  is  never  once  set  be- 
fore us  as  a  pattern  in  the  Bible.  The  Wise 
Kine;  indeed,  who  "  spake  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes," 
has  referred  the  sluggard  and  the  distrustful 
to  the  early  hours,  and  the  "  working  while 
it  is  yet  day,"  and  the  guideless  security  of 
the  Ant,  but  we  see  nothing  in  his  words 
which  necessarily  imply  approbation  of  tbsl 
anxious  carefulness  for  the  morrow,  which 
we  are  elsewhere  expressly  told  to  shss, 
and  which  is  but  too  often  the  mask  of  real 
covetousness  of  beart.     And  we  beliefs 
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this  tho  more,  becaaae  th«  Ant,  though  it 
wisely  provides  for  its  daily  bread,  doa  noi 
lay  np  the  winter  store  wherewith  to  fare 
wioiptuously  every  day. 

We  know  that,  in  saying;  thia,  we  are 
flying  into  the  apliTled  eyes  of  careful  moth- 
ers and  bachelor  ODcleH,  wbo  time  out  of 
mind  have  quoted,  as  it  has  been  quoted  to 
them,  the  busy  bee  as  the  sure  exemplar  of 
worldly  prudence  and  prosperity  ;  but  we 
tbiak  that  we  can  show  them  a  more  excel- 
lent vfa.y  even  for  earthly  honor,  if  they,  as 
Christ's  Herraots,  will  content  themselves 
with  thos«  types  in  the  natural  world  which 
He  himself  bas  girtfn  them,  and  learn  tbat 
qniet  security,  and  trustful  contentedness, 
and  ready  obedience,  and  active  labor  for 
the  present  hoar,  which  He  has  severalty 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  lilies,  the  ravens, 
the  sheep,  aod  the  emmets,  rather  than  seek 
elsewhere  for  an  emblem  of  that  over-curi- 
oas  forecasting  for  the  future,  which,  wheth- 
er in  things  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  plainly 
discouraged  m  the  word  of  God — those 
laws  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  which  ore 
noeeter  than  lAe  honey  and  the  honey-comb, 
and  in  the  keeping  of  which  "  there  is  great 
reward." 

••  Take  that ;  and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  esters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  1" 

Not  but  that  the  Bee  afibrds  us  a  moral, 
though  it  be  not  tbat  which  worldly  wisdom 
commonly  assigns  to  it.  We  have  in  tbe 
first  place  a  direct  cause  for  thankfulness 
in  the  delicate  food  with  which  it  suppliei 
na-  "  The  Bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly 
but  her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things" — 
(Ccc/m.  xi.  3);  and  the  Almighty  has,  in 
many  senses,  and  in  no  common  cases,  sup- 
plied the  houseless  and  the  wanderer,  with 
"  wild  honey"  and  "  a  piece  of  honeycomb," 
and  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  j"  and 
"a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  has 
been  from  the  flrst  the  type  of  another  and 
a  better  country.  And  the  little  honey- 
maker  is  itself  indeed  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful proofs  of  the  goodness  and  power  of 
God.  That  within  so  small  a  body  should 
be  contained  apparatus  for  converting  the 
"  virtuous  sweets"  which  it  collects  into 
one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itself-Hinother 
for  the  common  brood,  a  third  for  the  royal 
— glue  for  its  carpentry — wax  for  its  cells 
— poison  for  its  enemies — honey  for  its 
master — with  a  proboscis  almost  as  long  as 
the  body  itself,  microscopic  in  its  several 
parts,  telescopic  in  its  mode  of  action — 
with  a  sting  so  infinitely  sharp,  that,  were 
it  magnified  by  the  same  glass  which  makes 
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needle's  point  seem  a  qnarter  of  an  inch, 
it  would  yet  itself  he  invisible,  and  this  too 
a  hollow  tube — that  all  these  varied  opera- 
tions  and  contrivances  should  be  inclosed 

ithin  half  an  inch  of  length  and  two  grains 
of  matter,  while  in  the  same  "  small  room" 
the  "  large  heart"  of  at  least  thirty*  distinct 
instincts  is  contained — is  surely  enough  to 
crush  all  thoughts  of  atheism  and  material- 
ism, without  calling  in  the  aid  of  twelve 
heavy  volumes  of  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  end  this  too  long 
paper.  Its  readers  generally  will  be  above 
that  class  to  whom  profit,  immediate  or 
remote,  from  bee-keeping  can  he  of  any 
serious  moment — though  indeed  the  profit 
lies  in  saving  the  bees,  not  in  killing  them. 
But  many  prejudices  have  to  be  done  away, 
and  greater  care  bestowed,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  habits  acquired,  before 
the  murdering  system  can  be  eradicatisd 
from  the  poor.  It  is  for  the  higher  classes 
to  set  the  example  by  presents  of  cheap 
and  simple  but  better-constructed  hives — 
by  personal  interest  taken  in  their  bee- 
management — by  supplying  them  with  the 
best-written  booksf  on  the  subject — above 
all,  by  adopting  the  merciful  system  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  intrusting  their  hives  to 
the  especial  care  of. one  of  the  under-garden- 
ers,  whose  office  it  should  be,  not  only  to 
diligently  tend  and  watch  his  master's 
stock,  bnt  also  lo  instruct  the  neighboring 
cottagers  in  the  ntost  improved  manage- 
ment. It  would  he  an  excellent  plan  (o  at- 
tach a  stsll  of  bees  to  the  south  wall  of  a 
gardener's  cottage  or  lodge,  with  a  glass 
side  towards  tbe  interior,  so  tbat  the  op- 
erations of  the  bees  might  be  watched  from 
witbio.  The  custom  of  placing  them  with- 
in an  arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  houee 
was  one  of  old  Rome,  and  is  still  observed 
in  some  countries.  We  look  upon  this  as  a 
very  pretty  suggestion  for  a  fancy  cottage 
in  any  style  of  architecture.  Perhaps  the 
directors  of  our  nortnal  schools  would  find 
no  better  way  of  teaching  their  pupil- 
schoolmasters  how  to  benefit  and  gain  an 
influence  among  the  parents  of  the  children 
they  will  have  to  instruct,  than  to  put  them 
in  tbe  proper  way  of  making  and  managing 
tbe  new  kinds  of  cottage-hives,  of  taking 
honey,  joining  stocks,  and  hyhernating  the 
bees.  We  spoke  in  a  late  article  of  Gar- 
dening beinga  common  ground  for  the  rich 
and  poor.  We  would  mark  this  difTerence 
with  regard  to  Bees,  that  we  consider  them 


book,  which  advocaiM  all  the  ^trp^y^t^^^the  old 
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especially  the  "  Poor  nun'a  stocli. 
wealthy  man  should  keep  large  colonlei  of 
them  for  profit,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  are  cottagera  ready  to  avail  them  selves 
of  the  advaniage.  A  hive  or  two  in  the 
garden— good  old-fashioned  straw-hivea — 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasing  appearance 
and  kindly  aisociations,  and  for  the  good 
t)f  the  flowers — is  only  what  every  gentle- 
man would  delight  to  have  j  or,  k  he  has 
time  to  devote  to  their  hialory,  an  obaer- 
vatory-hive  for  study  and  experiment  j  but 
beyond  ttiia  we  think  he  should  not  go, — 
else  he  is  certainly  robbing  his  poorer 
neighbors.  The  gentleman-bee-maeter,  like 
the  gentle man-fatmer,  should  only  keep 
stock  enough  for  encouragement  and  ex- 
periment, and  leave  the  practical  and  pro- 
ntable  to  the  cottager  and  the  tenant. 
But  the  squire's  hive  and  implements 
should  be  of  the  best  construction,  for  ex- 
ample's sake )  and,  keep  he  bees  or  beasts, 
he  shoald  be  "  a  merciful  man"  to  them. 
And  aurely  the  feeling  mind  will  pause  a 
little  at  the  desttnetion  of  a  whole  nation — 
the  demolition  of  a  whole  city,  with  all  its 
bnildings,  streets  and  t ho rongh fares,  its 
palaces,  its  Queen,  and  all !  What  an  earth- 
quake to  them  mast  be  the  moving  of  the 
hive  1  What  a  tempest  of  fire  and  brim- 
atone  must  the  deadly  fumes  appear !  All 
their  instincts,  their  senses,  their  habits 
plead  for  them  to  our  Awnanity  ;  and,  even 
if  we  allege  their  sting  against  them,  they 
may  reply  with  scarcely  an  alteration  in  the 
Jew's  words — "  Hath  not  a  Bee  eyes  1  hatb 
not  a  Bee  organs,  dimensions,  tenses,  af- 
fections, passions  1  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
snmmer  as  a  ChristiBn  is  1  If  you  prick 
tis,  do  we  not  bleed  \  if  yon  (ickle  ns,  do 
we  not  laugh  1  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die  1  and  if  you  wrong  ne,  shall  we  not 
revenge  1  If  we  are  like  yov  in  the  rest,  we 
will  reaemMe  you  in  that."' 

'  The  sDbjecu  ofhybemaling  bees  and  ofjoininjt 
Bwarras  are  so  verjr  imporisDi  in  good  Itee-keeping, 
Iha),  bfingcoDDECledviihone  another,  we  mutt  say 
a  vnrd,  Ihoagb  a  ahort  one,  apon  tbem.  Though 
Ihe  oppoiite  opiaion  has  been  stoatly  raaintainn], 
il  U  now  Kenerally  admiilad  Ihat  a  aoiitA  slock  does 
not  consume  so  much  honey  in  (be  winter  as  ibe 
iwo  swarini  wparaiely  would  have  done.  But  In 
order  to  save  the  consatnpiion  of  honey  ai  this  lime, 
Ibe  bees  must  be  kepi  as  torpid  ai  po^ible,  and  this 
ij  best  done  by  placing  Ibemina  cold,  dark,  but  dry 
room.  II  you  nave  not  Ibis  convenience,  move  the 
doors  from  the  north  of  yoni  bee-house  to  Ihe  sonlh, 
■oibat  the  winter  sun,  belngprereiited  from  siiining 
on  the  entrance  side,  will  not  enliven  and  draw  oni 
the  bees  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  This 
nosi  fatal  circumstance  il  is  moil  esaentUi  to  guard 


[Mucs, 

We  said,  if  any  man  would  keep  bees,  he 
nnst  make  them  bin  friends ; — nay,  that  is 
a  cold  word — he  must  love  them.  De  6e- 
lien  makes  the  remark, — which  we  have 
beard  before  of  figs,  and  olivea,  and  medlars, 
and  truffles,  or  of  an  equivocal  dish  recom- 
mended by  a  host — that  you  must  either  like 
them  very  much  or  not  at  all,  "  Beaueonf 
dt  gens  aiment  let  abeilltt :  je  n^ai  vu  ptf 
$onne  qui  let  axma  midtocreT/ttnt ;  on  tt  fat- 
tionne  pour  diet !"  It  was  this  love  we  anp- 
pose  that  led  Mahomet  to  make  en  excei^ 
tion  in  their  favor  when  all  other  flies  were 
condemned  ; — that  made  Napoleon,  who 
laughed  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  ahop- 
keepers,  aelect  this  emblem  of  induatry,  a 
place  of  the  idle  lily, 

"  That  tasks  not  one  laborions  boor." 

And  Urban  VIII.  and  Lonis  XII.  adopted 
them  as  (he  device  on  their  coat  of  arms; 
and  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Budhism,  stmng 
his  bow  with  bees  !  The  Athenians  ranked 
the  introduction  of  the  Bee  among  their 
great  national  blessings,  tracing  it  up  to  Ce- 
crona,  "  the  friend  of  man,'' — the  Attic  Al- 
frea;  and  such  regard  is  still  paid  to  tbem 
in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  thai 
no  death,  or  birth,  or  marriage  takes  place 
in  the  family  without  its  being  communica- 
ted to  the  bees,  whose  hive  is  covered  in 
the  first  case  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth, 
in  the  two  latter  with  red.  The  10th  of 
August  is  considered  their  day  of  Jubilee, 
and  those  who  are  seen  working  on  that 
day  are  called  Quakers.  Omens  were  wont 
to  be  taken  from  their  swarming ;  and  theii 
settling  on  the  mouths  of  Plato  and  Pindar 
was  taken  as  a  sure  presage  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  future  eloquence  and  poetry; 
though  these  legends  are  somewhat  spoiled, 
by  the  same  event  being  related  of  the  in- 
fancy of  Locan  and  of  St.  Ambrose,  called, 
as  was  Vives  afterwards,  the  Melliflnous 
Doctor.  We  all  know  of  Nestor's  "  honey- 
ed "  words, and  Xenophon,  "cujns  sermo  est 
melle  dulcior."  Bees  have  not  only  dispers- 
ed a  mob,  but  defeated  an  Amurath  with  hit 
Janissaries  j*  but  it  would  be  quite  impos- 

agslnn.  However,  the  most  ^neral  and  the  sbonm 
rale  is,  send  your  bees  off  to  sleep  in  good  cDaditioe 
Id  ihe  autumn  (1.  e.  supply  them  wiih  plenty  of  food 
then),  for  ail  hybernaiing  animals  are  fatai  ibebe- 
frinnlngof  their  torpidity,  and  ft  is  fat  people  «ba 
fall  fastest  lo  sleep  after  dinner~keep  then  iar;pi^, 
by  even  coolness  and  dryness,  as  long  as  jon  can. 
No  liee-master  will  ever  besnceessful  who  does  not 
take  pains  of  some  sort  to  effect  these  objects, 

*TlieAbb«dellaRocca  relates  thai  "when  Asm- 
rath,  the  Turkish  emperor,  during  a  cenain  sifge, 
had  battered  down  part  of  the  wall,  and  was  aboK 
to  take  ihe  town  by  assault,  be  foond  the  breach  de- 
fended by  bees,  many  hivet  of  wbicb  the  Inhabitaaii 
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lible  in  a  sketch  TiVe  tbia  to  attempt  to  gire 
toy  thing  like  &  full  accouDt  of  their  many 
konoTB  and  achieTements,  and  of  the  ex- 
traoTdiaary  instinct  dieplayeil  by  them  in 
tnry  operation  of  their  manifold  works. 
Our  object  in  these  remarks  has  been  ra- 
ther to  stimulate  the  novice  in  this  subject 
than  to  give  any  complete  history  of  their 
hihits,  or  to  put  forth  ^ir  new  discovery  or 
■fstem  of  our  own.  We  have  inttodacnd 
our  little  friends  with  our  best  grace,  and 
■lutt  leave' them  now  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  with  our  readers. 

"  So  work  ihe  Honer  Bees : 
Creitam  Ihst,  bj  a  rule  in  OBinre,  leach 
The  an  of  order  lo  a  peopled  kiDgdom. 
Tbej  have  a  kinf ,  aad  omcers  of  sons : 
Wbere  some,  tike  loagislraie^,  correct  at  home ; 
Oihen,  libe  merchaDts,  veniure  trade  abroad ; 
Oibrn,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stinp, 
Uihf  boot  npoD  the  ■□mmer's  velvel  bads ; 
Which  pillage  thef  wiih  laerrj  msKh  bring  home 
To  tbe  leal  royal  of  their  emperor; 
Wbo,  busied  in  bis  majesty,  Hurvefs 
Tbe  sJDKiDg  masons  bnilding  roofs  of  gold  ; 
Tbe  ciTil  citizens  kneadiiiK  up  the  honcT  ; 
Tlie  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Tbeir  heavy  bordens  at  bis  narrow  gale; 
The  sad-eyed  jastice,  with  his  suriy  ham. 
Delivering  o'er  to  eleculora  pale 
Tbs  lazT  vawnlDR  drone." 

Bmry  V.  a.  1,  a.  9. 

Who  would  not  affirm,  from  this  and  other 
incidental  allusions,  that  Sbakspeare  had  a 
hive  of  bia  own1  Dr.  Bowring  has  only 
been  able  to  discover  to  them  "  galleries  of 
art  and  schools  of  industry,  and  professors 
teaching  eloqueitl  lessons  ;"  perhaps  our 
friend  means  Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  tra- 
velling lecturers. 


DTM0NF8  GRATE.' 
Fnm  Tilt'a  Mifubis. 
BtMDiNo  t>7  Bietei's  esibedral  tower 
1|^  ihoDghit  went  bacic  to  that  small  gmuf  monnd 
Which  1  bad  lalelr  lef^ — the  grassy  mouod 
Where  Djrmond  •leapa — and  felt  how   small  ibe 

Oftime-worD  walls  to  waken  ifannglit*  profonnil, 
Compared  with  that  green  BpoiofsBered  gronnd. 
DmcmD  I  death- Btticken  in  thy  manhood's  flnwer, 
Thy  brows  with  deathless  amarsntha  ate  crnwn'd  ; 
Thou  uw'tt  [he  world  from  thy  seqnesteted  bower, 
In  old  hereditary  errors  bound  ; 
And  iDcb  a  craibful  trumpet  thou  didst  sound 
Ai  ahalt  ring  in  men's  ears  till  Time  devour 
Th<  vestiges  of  nation*.    Tel  ibj  name 
Fiodg  but  Ihe  tribnie  of  slow-gaiheietl  fame. 

had  staiioned  on  Ibe  ruins.  Tbe  Janluailes,  al- 
though the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Ottoman  einplre, 
dorsi  not  enconnier  this  formidable  line  uf  defence, 
and  refused  to  advance." 

•  Anttnr  of  "  Essiya   on  Ihe  Prime   a»l  Pi^tical 
ni^  ud  ObUgatkuH  of  Mankind." 


GLACIAL  THEORY. 


Tri  readers  of  (be  Eclectic  were  so  mnch  inter- 
ested in  tha  articlea  on  the  Glacial  Theoryi  trana- 
iatfvd  frorn  the  German  of  Agassit,  that  we  doubt 
not  we  shall  afibrd  them  pletuura  hy  ofibring  for 
their  pemaal  Ihe  following  articla  on  the  asitie 

ibjecl,  presenting  a  modiSed  view  of  this  Theory. 
The  aource,  from  which  it  comes,  must  coromund 
it  to  the  attention  of  scientific  mtn ;  and  Americana 
niuat  be  gratified  with  the  ascription  nfthe  original 
auggeation  of  the  "best  glacial  theory"  to  our  own 
countryman,  Peter  Dobeon.  h  is  found  in  *■  Re- 
marka  on  BoiildiirB,  by  Peter  Dobson,"  published 
in  the  American  Journal  ofSciencr,  for  183ft,  and 
contams,  aays  Mr.  Murchtson,  the  essence  of  the 
modified  glacial  theory  at  which  we  have  arrived 
after  ■□  much  debate. — Ed. 

>  tbe  Edlnborfh  N«w  Phlloeopbical  JooniBl. 
On  the  Glacial  Theory.    By  Roderick  Impey 
Hurchiaon,  Esq.,  President  of  Ihe  Geolo- 
gical Society,  xc* 

Fbom  a  study  of  the  Alps,  where  Venetz 
id  Charpe&tier  led  the  way  in  showing 
that  a  connection  existed  between  the  erratic 
blocks  and  the  advance  of  glaciers,  Pro- 
fessor A  gas  siz  has  deduced  a  glacial  the- 
ory, and  has  endeavored  to  generalize  atid 
apply  it  even  to  our  own  countries,  in  which 
efiort  be  has  been  supported  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  the  chair.  In  the  following  ob- 
servations, I  wilt  endeavor  to  point  out 
what  new  materials  have  been  brooebt  for- 
ward, abroad  and  at  home,  lo  enable  us  to 
reason  correctly  on  this  difficult  question, 
and  I  will  then  soggest  some  essential  tno- 
difications  of  the  new  hypothesis. 

As  propounded  by  Agassiz,  the  glacial 
theory,  even  in  its  application  to  the  Alps, 
has  met  with  an  opponent  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Necker  de  Saussure.  In  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  which  he  is  now  publiah- 
ing,  M.  Necker  treats,  in  great  detail,  the 
wnt)le  subject  of  superficinl  detritus  con- 
nected with  the  northern  and  western  water- 
shed of  the  Alps,  and  gives  us  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  observation.  Adding  very 
considerably  to  the  liat  of  pheoomeita  of 
transported  malerinia  collected  by  M.  A. 
de  Luc,  be  takes  bis  own  illustrious  ances- 
tor, De  Saussure,  as  his  model,  and  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  historian  of  the  Alpa 
he  endeavors  to  enlarge  and  improve  upon 
that  great  observer's  suggestions.  Pointing 
out  tbe  distinction  between  two  classea 
of  detritus,  viz.,  one  of  high  antiquity  and 
another  of  modem  date,  M.  Necker  con- 
tends  tb&t  the  eDDrmons  masses  of  the 
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ancient  dnll  or  deluvial  detritus  bttve  a  di- 
rect conneciton  with  thesclual  confieurs- 
tioo  of  the  aurrace,  because  the  chief  pari 
of  iheon  has  been  derived  from  the  centre 
of  the  chain,  the  flanking  and  loiver  moun- 
tains,  and  even  the  strata  on  which  it  rests, 
having  contributed  comparatively  tittle  to 
the  ^reat  advancing  body.  Examining  the 
high  valleys  about  Chamouni  and  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  finding  massive  walls  from 
300  to  nesr  600  feet  in  height,  composed  of 
this  ancient  diluvium  in  its  coarsest  form, 
near  the  extremities  of  certain  glaciers,  he 
concludes  that  tbey  were  once  the  mo- 
raines of  glaciers  which  melted  away  and 
retired  from  them.  He  then  goes  on  to 
suppose  that  when  the  recession  of  the  gla- 
ciers took  place  (an  effect  which  he  refers  to 
the  same  cause  as  De  Saussurc),  such  tran«- 
versed  moraines  formed  dykes  standing 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  mountain 
and  barred  up  lakea  formed  bv  the  melting 
of  the  snow  and  ice.  These  laic es,  at  length 
swollen  to  excess,  are  supposed  to  have 
burst  through  the  moraine  twrrier,  and  to 
have  drifted  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed  into  the  lower  countries.  M. 
NecKCT  believes  that  when  these  ancient 
glaciers  existed,  the  Alps  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  at  present,  and  he  judges 
that  such  was  the  case,  because  the  '^ai- 
guilles,"  of  Mont  Blanc  have  been  lowered 
very  considerably  in  our  own  time.  Argu- 
ing that  great  blocks  are  never  found  at  the 
foot  of  mountain  chains  which  have  not  per- 
manent glaciers,  of  what  De  Saussure  called 
the  "  first  class,"  he  cites  many  negative 
examples,  and  brings  forward  the  Pyrenees, 
where  no  true  erratic  blocks  are  seen,  as  a 
proof  that  the  miiior  or  second  class  gla- 
ciers, which  there  occur,  never  advanced 
sufficiently  far  to  dam  up  water-courses, 
and  thus  to  form  those  great  lakes,  to  the 
letting  off  of  which  and  to  the  destruction 
of  vast  moraines,  he  attributes  the  presence 
of  large  boulders  in  the  Alps. 

I  must,  however,  remind  M.  Necker,  that 
if  be  assumes  that  all  great  erratic  blocks 
are  lo  be  referred  to  some  neighboring 
chain,  now  (he  seat  of  glaciers,  he  forgets 
the  cases  in  Scotland  and  England,  ana  in- 
deed many  others,  far  removed  from  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  which  must  be  classed,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  with  submarine  de- 
posits. Indeed,  by  far  the  widest  spread 
of  erratic  blocks  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, extending  over  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many and  Russis,  must  have  taken  place  (as 
I  believe  at  least)  when  those  flat  regions 
were  beneath  the  sea ;  for  recent  observa- 
tions hare  shown,  that  the  blocks  consiitote 


the  oppermoat  or  last  aorfaee  deposit  in 
tracts  which  exhibit,  here  and  there,  proofs 
of  having  been  an  ancient  bottom  of  a  sea. 
But  without  extending  bis  theory  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
even  when  confined  to  the  Alps,  that  M. 
Necker  explains  satisfactorily  how  the  gran- 
ite blocks  of  Mont  Blanc  should  lie  upon  the 
■Tura,  by  any  reference  to  sub-Berial  deba- 
cle ;  for  if  we  are  to  imagine  the  deep  hol- 
low of  the  lake  of  Geneva  filled  up  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  and  forming  an  in- 
clined talus  from  the  centre  lo  the  flanks  of 
the  chain,  the  subsequent  scooping  out  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  materials  involves 
an  intensity  of  degradation  as  difiicult  to 
believe  in  as  the  former  extreme  climate  of 
Agassiz,  by  which  thousands  of  feet  of  snow 
and  ice  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
same  deep  valley.  I  ought  not  to  omil  to 
state,  that  one  of  the  chief  dements  intro- 
duced by  Agassiz  into  this  question,  the 
polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  the  rocks, 
Las  not  been  alluded  to  by  this  author,  bnl 
will  be  treated  of  in  bis  second  volume. 

In  the  mean  time,  however  he  may  fail 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  transport 
of  the  very  distant  great  blocks,  we  have  10 
thank  M.  Necker  for  the  additional  ma- 
terials, which  seem  to  establish  one  funda- 
mental  fact  in  reference  to  the  Alpine  case, 
viz.,  when  this  detritus  was  cast  ofi*,  the 
gorges  and  flanks  of  the  chain  had  nearly 
the  same  reference  to  the  central  crest  as 
that  which  now  prevails.  If  this  ha  proved, 
the  theory  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
supposition,  that  a  great  elevation  of  the 
centre  of  the  chain  broke  ofi*  the  ice  and 
dislodged  the  glaciers,  is  deprived  of  its 
chief  oasis.  In  what  manner  Professor 
Agassiz  can  account  for  the  Alpabeinga 
great  centre  of  dispersion  whtn  at  a  tmeer 
level,  is  indeed  a  part  of  his  theory  which  is 
not  easily  comprehended.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  we  may  think  of  M.  Neck- 
er's  hypothesis,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  facts  adduced  by  him  support  one  esen- 
tial  point  of  the  claciatists,  by  connecting 
the  presence  of  olocks  with  the  eiistenca 
of  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  the  former  being, 
as  he  states,  invariably  found  both  in  the 
southern  and  northern  watersheds  of  those 
mountains,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  great 
transverse  ravines  which  lead  up  to  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  anow,  and  m  all  such 
cases  he  allows  that  the  condition  of  the 
blocks  is  highly  indicative  of  their  having 
once  formed  part  of  the  "moraines"  pro- 
duced by  former  glaciers. 


is  the 


lut  ibe  important  point,  that  the  glscier 
be  chief  source  of  the  origin  of  erratic 
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blocks,  is  entirely  denied  by  another  an- 
taj^oist  to  the  theory  of  Azassiz,  who  has 
appeared  in  the  perion  of  MTGodeffitoy." 

After  the  observations  of  two  aummera  in 
the  Alps,  this  author  has  become  conrinced 
that  the  materiala  of  the  so-called  moraines 
have  not  been  derired  simply  by  the  gla- 
cier from  the  solid  rock  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains, but  are  the  re-arranged  portions  only 
of  a  ^reat  pre-existing  diluvial  deposit, 
whichliad  beenaccumulated  in  the  radiating 
valleys  during  a  period  of  great  distuib- 
ance,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  glaciers 
in  that  latitude.  Deacribing  (lilce  M.  Neck- 
er)  one  of  these  "trainees"  as  having  a 
continuous  length  of  fifteen  leagues,  he  in- 
fer* that  such  a  mass  could  never  have  been 
deposited  by  a  glacier  proceeding  from 
mountains  of  no  greater  attitude  than  the 
Alps.  Arguing  that  glaciers  are  merely  the 
condensed  or  ceo traf  portions  of  vast  a — 
mulationa  of  snow,  forced  downwards 
(he  gorges  by  increasing  volume  from 
above,  the  chief  novelty  of  M.  Godeffroy'i 
work  is  contained  in  the  opinion,  that  ii 
advancing,  these  bodies  of  ice  cut  through 
the  ancient  diluvium  or  drift,  just  as  a 
plooghnbare  cleaves  the  soil  ("  presso  tel- 
lus  consnrgit  aratro"  being  his  motto),  and 
threw  up  some  portions  into  lateral  mo- 
raines, as  well  as  pressed  before  them  otbere 
to  form  terminal  moraines.  To  the  crys- 
talline and  mechanical  changes  which  the 
Knovr  has  undergone  in  its  passage  into  solid 
ice,  is  attributed  much  of  the  confusion,  and 
irregularity  of  outline  so  visible  io  the 
"aiguilles"  and    other   icy  masses    of  thi 


Alps;  and  to  the  same  disturbing  action  is 
referred  the  rounded  and  worn  exterior  of 
the  boulders  in  moraines,  ae  contrasted  with 
comparatively  angular  blocks  of  the  pre- 
isting  drift  which  have  not  been  in  contact 
with  the  glacier.  I  refer  you  to  the  book 
of  M.  Godeffroy  for  the  cKplanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  supposes  the  surface  of 
tbe  advancing  or  retreating  glacier  was  sub- 
jected to  lateral  overflows  or  "  fecroulmens" 
of  atones,  gravel,  and  earth,  and  also  for  his 
theory  of  medial  moraines!  butlnow  bring 
to  your  notice  his  ingenious  effort  to  solve 
one  of  the  very  difficult  climatological  prob- 
lems in  the  Alps.  Having  ahown  how  the 
lover  valleys  must,  from  year  to  year,  be- 
come more  and  more  encumbered  with 
detritus,  he  aeizes  this  fact  to  explain 
by  it  alone,  both  the  well-known  retreat 
of  the  glaciers  and  the  fact  brought  for- 
ward by  Venetz  and  other  observers ; 
vis.,  that  roads  which  existed  in  certain 

•  Notice  snrlea  Glaciers,   les   Moraines  et  les 
Blocs  Erratlqnes,  1940. 
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former  passes  of  the  high  Alpa  are  now 
quite  choked  up  with  snow  and  ice — a  fact 
which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
sensible  decrease  of  temperature  within  tbe 
historic  era.     M.  Godeffroy  contends,  that 

ancient  times,  when   the  gorges  were 

re  open,  and  the  heaps  of  detritus  at  the 
entrance  into  the  lower  valleys  were  le»  in 
size  and  fewer  in  number,  and  when  conse- 
quently  the  glaciers  easily  extended  to 
greater  distances,  the  continual  and  unre- 
stricted supply  of  snow  and  ice  from  many 
afHuents  more  than  countervailed  the  loss 
through  atmospheric  action  j  but  that  as  the 
obstacles  increased  at  some  distance  above 
the  terminal  moraine,  the  lower  ends  of  tbe 
glaciers  not  being  so  fed  aa  to  regain  in  oae  . 
season  the  melting  losses  of  the  previous 
year,  the  inevitable  result  was  a  succeMive 
shrinkage  and  retrocesaion  of  the  mass. 
The  increase  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  upper 
passes,  and  the  blocking  up  of  the  loads, 
are  explained  by  tbe  same  agency;  forts 
soon  as  the  descent  of  the  glacier  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  Alps  was  impeded,  it 
would  follow,  that  the  frozen  matter  of  tbe 
higher  regions,  deprived  of  its  previoas  exit, 
must  find  its  way  into  the  adjacent  upper 
depressions,  and  ihere  form  those  mtri  dt 
glace  which  have  obstructed  the  road-ways 
or  passes  of  our  aneestors.  Thus  is  the 
supposed  anomaly  explained  without  lecor- 
ring  to  any  change  of  climate.* 

in  that  pari  of  our  country  to  which  the 
glacial  theory  has  been  applied,  Mr.  Charlea 
Maclaren,  already  known  to  you  by  excel- 
lent geological  treatises,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  well-condensed  small  work  explain- 
ing  the  views  of  Agssaiz.  The  phenomenon 
of  glaciers  and  the  general  doctrines  derived 
from  their  study  being  explained,  Mr.  Mac- 
laren proceeds  to  analyze  those  cases  of 
transported  detritus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edinburgh  to  which  tbe  theory  had  been 
supposed  to  apply. 

A  year  and  half  only  haa  elapsed  since 
Professor  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland  seemed 
to  think,  that  this  district  was  as  rich  io 
proofs  of  the  action  of  fflaciers  as  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland  which  they  visited, 
and  as  I  happened  to  wltnesa  the  efforts  of 

'  I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  qooie  the  aplnioas 
of  Professor  J.  Forbes  on  Ibis  vexata  fiuc^iv,  be- 
canse  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  a  companion  of 
Professor  Agassiz  in  the  Alps  daring  the  last  sum- 
mer, bat  this  dlslitigaiiihed  CDliivator  of  physical 
auieace  has  not  jet  published  hu  vlewa  on  tbe  aeiion 
of  glaciers  as  aOeciitig  the  atirface  of  the  earth, 
IhoDgh  he  has  given  Io  the  poblic  a  very  ingcaioos 
sketch,  descriptive  of  a  peculiar  parallel  slriation 
in  the  solid  ice  o(  glaciers.— Edinba^h  Hew  Philo- 
sophical Jooraal,  ^uary,  184S. 
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oiy  predecessora  in  thisCbairto  attach  Mr. 
Macl&rea  to  his  views,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  direct  your  mllention  to  the  practical  re- 
■uUs  at  which  this  gentleman  has  arrived  in 
some  prominent  cases. 

Observing  blocks  of  greenstone  on  At- 
thnr'a  Seat,  which,  from  their  peculiar 
■trnelure,  mast  hare  been  transported  from 
Saliibury  Crags,  a  lower  bill,  and  separated 
from  the  former  by  an  abrupt  valley,  Mr. 
Maclaren  infers,  that  if  the  present  surface 
of  the  land  be  argued  upon  (and  in  all  ques- 
tions of  glaciers  this  is  a  postulate),  neither 
glacier,  nor  iceberg,  nor  current  wilt  ex- 
plain the  fact.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  here  examine  this  author's  hypothe- 
sis, by  which,  in  order  to  solve  the  local 
problem,  be  restores  the  inclined  stratified 
masses  of  Salisbury  Crags  to  such  an  extent 
U  to  give  them  an  altitude  in  ancient  times 
•upeiior  to  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  ;  for 
whether  we  adopt  his  ingenious  view,  in- 
volving a  ml^ty  subsequent  denudation,  or 
suppose  that  in  the  oscillations  of  this  plu- 
tonio  tract  the  former  low  and  high  points 
of  land  have  been  relatively  depressed 
and  elevated,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  very 
structure  of  the  rocks,  that  in  both  cases  a 
snbaqueous,  and  not  a  subaSrial  condition 
is  called  for  to  explain  the  appearances,  and 
this  too,  be  it  recollected,  on  the  sumniiis 
of  the  highest  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  and  around 
which  the  action  of  glaciers  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  visible  at  such  lower  levels  ! 

Among  the  examples  of  the  ficratched 
and  polished  surfaces  of  rocks  near  Edin- 
faurgh,  1  do  not  perceive  that  the  giacialists 
have  grappled  with  certain  appearances  on 
which  Dr.  Buckland  formerly  dwelt  with  so 
much  pleasure,  viz..  the  grooved  or  channel- 
ed surfaces  of  the  Braid  Hills,  first  pointed 
out  by  Sii  James  Hall,  and  which  the  great 
chemical  geologists  attributed  to  a  power- 
ful rush  of  waters.  When  I  visited  the  low 
vidge  in  question  with  Dr.  Buckland  and 
other  friends,*  my  conviction  was  that  these 

grooves,  though  then  attributed  by  Dr. 
uckland  to  glacial  action,  are  due  neithi 
to  that  agency,  nor  to  any  rush  of  waters, 
but  are  simply  the  result  of  the  changes 
which  the  mass  of  the  rock  underwent,  when 
it  passed  from  its  former  molten  or  pasty 
condition  into  a  solid  state.  These  appear- 
ances dilTer  essentially  from  ordinary  glacial 
scratches  or  Bcorings.j-  They  are,  in  fact, 
broad  undulations  or  furrows,  and  instead 

*  Dr.  GrshBia  anil  Mr.  Uaclarsn  were  of  the 
partr,  ta  October,  1840. 
t  Flasur  cflsii  of  tbese  exist  in  the  Qeologicsl  80- 
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of  trend ing/rom  the  higher  gronnds  to  the 
Firth  or  Forth,  as  would  naturally  be  tbe 
case  if  they  were  due  to  the  expansion  and 
descent  of  glaciers,  they  rise  op  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  low  ridge  in  a  direction 
tranxverse  to  its  bearing,  and  with  no  neigh- 
boring point  of  ground  higher  than  that  on 
which  they  occur.  On  clearing  away  tbe 
thin  turf  which  barely  covered  the  rock, 
some  of  these  undulations  in  the  surface 
appeared  wide  enough  to  contain  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  though  observing  a  rude  sort 
of  parallelism,  their  forms  were  often  de- 
vious. As  their  surface  was  smooth,  not 
much  unlike  the  usual  aspect  of  the  so-call- 
ed "moutonnes"  rocks,  the  glacial irts  of 
our  party  at  lirat  seemed  to  be  proving  their 
case,  when  suddenly  a  discovery  dentroyed, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  their  theory  ;  for  in 
the  adjacent  quarries  of  the  same  hill,  at  a 
much  fowerlevel,  and  upon  bedsjust  uncover- 
ed by  the  workmen  from  beneath  much  solid 
stone,  other  sets  of  undulations  or  grooves 
were  detected,  so  like  to  those  upon  tbe 
summit  of  the  bill,  that  a  little  atmospheric 
influence  aloue  was  required  to  complete 
their  identity.  My  belief  therefore  is  that  the 
undulatiooswerecausedby  the  action  which 
took  place  when  the  stone  was  solidified. 

Phenomena  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
Scottish  have  been  since  observed  in  Wales 
by  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  Bowman.  Captiva- 
ted by  the  glacial  theory,  and  having  him- 
self endeavored  to  show  that  it  could  even 
be  as  successfully  applied  to  the  south  as  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  he  examined  the  high- 
est region  of  Wales,  with  the  geological 
structure  of  which  he  was  previously  fami- 
liar, half  convinced,  a  priori,  that  he  would 
naturally  find  in  those  mountainous  tract) 
some  proof  in  support  of  the  new  vieivs 
which  he  had  adopted.  He,  however,  quil- 
ted that  country  without  having  been  able 
to  observe  any  evidence  whatever  in  favor 
of  the  Alpine  theory,  though  his  journey  en- 
abled him  to  detect  several  examples  of 
striated  rocks,  which  in  unskilful  hands 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  efiects  of 
glacial  action;  and  these  he  holds  up  as 
warning  bescons.  After  slating  that  toere 
are,  in  his  opinion,  no  terraces  which  any 
follower  of  Agassiz  can  construe  into 
"moraines,"  whether  terminal,  medial,  or 
lateral,  on  the  flanks  of  the  monntains  of 
Snowdon,  the  Areniga,  or  the  Berwyns,  he 
describes  three  distinct  and  differently  form- 
ed sets  of  parallel  markings  which  he  observ- 
ed ift  the  newly  uncovered  surfaces  of  tbe 
schiatoae  Silurian  rocks,  and  shows  satitfte- 
torily  how  socb  appearances,  as  well  as  the 
tops  of  the  joints,  might  be  misUken  by 
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cursory  observers  for   seralches,  although 
they  are  ia  fact  due  to  structure. 

Uolike  Mr.  Bowmao,  Dr.  BucVIand  has 
not  confined  hia  views  of  the  action  of  gla- 
ciers to  Scotland,  but  applies  them  largely 
to  the  north  of  England  and  to  Wales.  He 
has  recently  endeavored  to  satisfy  us,  that 
the  rocks  oa  the  sides  of  the  chief  valleys  in 
the  latter  country  which  open  out  from  a 
common  centre  of  elevation  are  striated, 
worn,  and  polished  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  water-courses,  and  these  he  con- 
ceives to  be  evidences  of  former  glacttrs, 
which  filled  upall  the  valleys  radiating  from 
Snowdoa  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  from 
a  common  centre.  I  confess  1  see  almost 
insurmountable  objections  to  this  view. 
Apart  from  other  evidence,  the  very  physi- 
cal geography  of  this  tract  is  at  variance 
with  the  construction  of  such  an  hypothesis. 
In  the  Alps,  and  indeed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world  in  which  they  have  been  observ- 
ed, the  length  of  glaciers  it  in  ratio  to  the 
height  of  the  mountains  from  which  they 
adrance,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Agassiz, 
from  which  they  expand.  Now,  whilst  in  the 
ptcsenl  days,  a  small  glacier  hangs  to  the 
sides  of  a  mighty  giant  like  Mont  Blanc, 
having  the  altitude  of  15,000  feet,  our 
Welshhills,  having  aheight  only  of  4000  feet, 
had  glaciers,  by  the  showing  of  Dr.  Buck- 
Innd,  of  a  length  of  many  miles.  Again,  in 
the  same  memoir,  which  fill  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  principality  with  glaciers,  the 
author  comments  upon  certain  facts  already 
well  known  to  us,  viz.,  the  existence  upon 
Moel  Tryfane  and  the  adjacent  Welsh  moun- 
tsins  of  sea-shells  of  existing  species,  at 
heights  of  1500  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  they  are  associated  with  mixed  detri- 
tus of  rocks  transported  from  afar,  all  of 
which  have  travelled  from  the  north,  the 
bard  chslk  and  flints  of  the  north  oflrelond 
being  included.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  facta  with  the  theory  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  in  question  was  frozen 
up  under  the  atmoaphere  in  some  parts  of  the 
same  modern  period  1  Unable  otherwise  to 
explain  bow  marine  shells  should  be  found 
on  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  and  daring  tne  same  great 
period  occupied  by  terrestrial  glaciers,  the 
accumulation  of  ages,  Dr.  Buckland  invokes 
anew  the  aid  of  the  old  hypothesis  of  n 
great  wane.  This  wave,  rolling  from  the 
north,  roust  have  dashed  over  the  mountains 
to  a  height  of  near  2000  feet,  depositing,  as 
it  went,  gravel,  boulders  and  fragments,  de- 
Tived  from  places  200  miles  distant,  and 
transporting  also  marine  shells  in  its  passage. 
But  ia  it  not  more  natural  and  accordant 
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with  all  th«  data  upon  which  oar  science 
has  been  reared,  to  suppooe  that  when  such 
shells  were  deposited,  the  parts  of  the 
mountaia  so  aSected  were  permanently  be* 
neath  the  les,  than  to  call  into  play  the  as- 
sumption of  the  passage  of  so  mighty  a 
wavel  At  one  moment  the  argument  used 
is,  that  scratchings  and  potishings  of  rock 
must  have  been  done  by  ice,  because  in  ex- 
isting nature  it  has  been  found  that  ice  can 
produce  such  eflecis;  and  in  the  same 
breath  we  are  told  that  beds  of  shells  have 
been  placed  on  a  mountain  by  an  agency 
which  is  truly  supernatural. 

in  fact  the  "glacier"  theory,  as  extmdtd 
by  its  author,  in  proving  too  much,  may  be 
said  to  destroy  itself.  Let  it  be  limited  to 
such  effects  as  are  fairly  deducible  from 
the  Alpine  phenomena  so  clearly  described 
by  Agassiz,  and  we  must  all  admire  in  it  a 
vera  causa  of  exceeding  interest;  but  once 
pass  the  bounds  of  legitimate  induction 
from  that  vera  cauta,  and  try  to  force  the 
many  and  highly  diversified  superficial  phe- 
nomena of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  into 
direct  agreement  with  evidences  of  the  ac- 
tion of  ice  under  the  atmosphere,  and  yon 
will  be  driven  forward  like  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  theory,  so  to  apply  it  to  vast  ' 
tracts  of  the  globe,  as  in  the  end  to  conduct 
you  to  the  belief,  that  not  only  both  northern 
nnd  southern  hemispheres,  but  even  quaai 
tropical  regions,  were  shat  up  during  a  long 
period  in  an  icy  mantle.  Once  grant  to 
Agassiz  that  his  deepest  valleys  of  Switz- 
erland, such  as  the  enormous  coasm  of  the 
lake  of  Genera,  were  formerly  filled  with 
solid  snow  and  ice,  and  I  see  no  stopping- 
place.  From  that  hypothesis  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  fill  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Seas, 
cover  Southern  England,  and  half  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia  ivith  similar  icy  sheets, 
on  the  surfaces  of  which  all  the  northern 
boulders  might  have  been  shot  oC  But 
even  were  such  hypotheses  granted,  with- 
out we  also  build  np  former  mountains  of 
infinitely  greater  altitude  than  any  which 
now  exist,  we  have  no  adequate  centres  for 
the  construction  of  enormous  glaciers 
which  imagination  must  create  in  many  re- 
gions to  account  for  the  phenomena.  The 
very  idea  which  records  the  existenee  of 
these  vast  former  sheets  of  ice  is  at  vati- 
ance  with  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
works  of  Charpentier,  Veneta,  and  Agassiz, 
whose  data,  as  carefully  eliminaiea  from 
Alpine  phenomena  alone,  would  naturally 
teach  us  never  to  extend  their  application 
when  those  conditions  are  absent,  viz.,  the 
mountain  chain,  by  the  very  presence  of 
which  the  phenomena  are  explained. 
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But  though  the  Alpine  glmcisl  theory  be 
new,  the  ecratches  and  polished  surfaces  of 
rocks  are  by  no  menns  of  recent  observa> 
tion.  Many  Swedish  miners,  from  the  days 
of  Tilas  and  Bergman,  failed  not  to  remark 
how  their  monnlain  aides  were  furrowed, 
Bad  in  oor  own  times,  Sefstrem"  of  Sweden, 
and  Bohllingk-)-  of  Russia,  have  not  only 
narrowly  traced  them  over  wide  regione, 
but  bare  endeavored  lo  account  for  them, 
l^e  first  of  these  authors  remarked,  that 
nearly  all  the  hard  rocks  of  this  country 
had  a  "  worn  or  weather  side,"  and  a  highly 
escarped  or  "lee  side,"  the  former  being 
exposed  to  the  north  end  the  latter  to  the 
•outh;  and  having  further  shown  that  the 
detritus  had  generally  been  carried  from  N. 
to  S.,  he  called  the  worn  face  the  "weather 
aide,"  and  the  higher  and  jagged  extremity 
of  such  ridges  the  "lee  side.  Extending 
bis  obserrations  to  many  hundred  places, 
he  divided  these  scratches  into  what  he  calls 
normal  and  side  furrows,  showing  that  in 
the  latter  there  are  frequent  aberrstions  from 
the  persistent  courses  of  the  former.  Al- 
though be  bad  been  at  first  disposed  ' 
think,  from  the  data  in  a  given  country 
around  Falun,  that  the  normal  lines  we 
invariably  from  N.  to  S.,  he  afterwards  di 
covered  that  in  large  tracts  of  the  South  of 
Sweden  the  direction  was  from  N.W.  to  S. 
E.,  and  in  others,  particularly  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.}  all 
theae  facts  being  recorded  on  a  map,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  document. 

Since  SefstiOm's  work  was  published,  M. 
Bobtlingk,  a  young  Russian  nnturalist  of 
ftreat  promise,  but,  alas  !  prematurely  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  extended  his  researohes 
to  the  northern  territories  of  Russia.  Ob- 
serving that  the  dominant  direction  of  the 
■cratches  ia  parts  of  the  governments  of 
Olonetz  and  Archangel  was  from  N.  to  S., 
and  that  along  the  edges  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  their  course  was  from  W.  to  E.,  he 
passed  the  summit  level  of  Russian  Lapland, 
Knd  found  that  there  the  drift  had  no  longer 
been  transported  from  N.  to  S.,  or  from  N. 
W.  lo  S.  E,,  on  the  contrary,  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  blocks  of 
Lapland  had  been  carried  northward) 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Mr.  Lyell,  read  before  this  Society, 
Professor  NordenskiOld  has  accurately  re- 
corded phenomena  of  this  class  observed  by 
him  in  Finland,  and  he  shows  that  there  the 
blocks  and  striee  proceed  from  N.Tf.W.  to 
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The  theory  of  SefstrOm  and  his  followen 
I,  that  a  great  flood,  transporting  gravel, 
•and,  and  boulders,  was  impelled  from  the 
north  over  pre-existing  In nd,  and  that  the 
deviations  from  the  N.  and  S.  direction 
are  due  only  to  various  promontories  by 
which  the  flood  was  deflected.  So  convinc- 
ed was  this  author  that  with  local  aberra- 
iona  all  the  transport  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  had  taken  place  from  north  to 
ith,  that  he  not  only  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  sawnothing  except 
iterialn  streaming  in  the  same  direction, 
but  even  carried  with  him  his  northern  drift 
ilo  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps.  I  will 
at  waEte  your  time  by  pointing  out  the 
errors  into  which  his  hypothesis,  though 
founded  on  data  good  within  a  limited  ra- 
dius, led  this  author.  Every  one  who  has 
studied  the  Alps  (and  the  facta  were  well 
known  before  the  days  of  glacial  theories), 
is  perfectly  aware  that  the  detritus  on  their 
flanks  has  been  shot  ofl"  eccentrically  from 
the  higher  central  masses.  The  observa- 
tions indeed  of  Bohtlingk  give  the  aame  re- 
sult upon  a  very  grand  scale  in  the  north, 
and  explain  what  SefstrOm,  with  all  his  va- 
luable labor,  had  left  unknown,  viz.,  that 
the  Scandinavian  mountains,  aaa  whole, bad 
produced  exactly  the  same  detrital  resolt 
as  the  Alps,  having  poured  ofl^  their  delrttet 
in  all  directions  from  a  connion  centre,  the 
northern  chain  diflering  only  from  that  of 
central  Europe,  by  the  mnch  wider  ran^  to 
which  its  blocks  and  boulders  were  traoa- 

My  own  belief,  gentlemen,  ni  yoa  know, 
has  been,  that  by  far  the  greatest  quantity 
of  boulders,  gravel,  and  clay  distributed 
over  our  plains,  and  occupying  the  sides  of 
our  estuaries  and  river  banks,  was  acco- 
ilated  beneath  the  icalere  of  former  days. 
Throughout  large  tracts  of  England  we  can 
demonstrate  thia  to  have  been  the  case  by 
the  collocation  of  marine  shells  of  existiag 
species  with  far  transported  materials.  It 
was  the  association  of  these  testacea  with 
foreign  blocks  in  the  central  countries  of 
England  which  first  led  me  to  attach  a  new 
and  substantial  value  to  that  view  of  glacial 
action  which  bad  been  so  well  advocated 
by  Mr.  Lyell  before  Professor  Agassiz  came 
forward  with  his  great  terrestrial  and  gene- 
ral theory.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  wide 
researches  during  the  last  two  years  have 
strongly  confirmed  my  early  riewa.*  I 
could  not  travel,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1840,  around  the  shores  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  without  being  convince  that  tbe 

•  See  Silarlan  SysieDt,  p.  536. 
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temce  upon  terrace,  presented  od  the  sides 
of  some  of  the  great  vslleys,  and  often  high 
up  on  the  sea-ward  hills  of  the  bays  opeoiDg 
ont  to  the  ocean,  were  nothing  more  than 
the  bottoms  of  former  Beas  end  estuaries 
vhich  bad  been  successively  desiccated. 

I  coincide,  therefore,  entirely  with  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  in  his  very  in^enioua  explanation  of 
the  probable  formation  of  the  parallel  roads 
of  Glen  Roy  (Phil.  Trans.,  1839.  p.  39). 
Since  then,  that  excellent  observer  has  borne 
oat  similar  views  in  a  paper  read  before  our 
own  Society.  In  this  memoir,  estimating 
the  different  changes  of  the  sea  and  land, 
and  showing,  to  wlmt  extent  (he  solid  strata 
were  depressed,  whose  relative  histories  he 
thus  reads  off,  he  traces  the  shingle  beds 
from  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  in 
process  of  formation,  to  considerable  heights 
inland  ;  and  estimating  how  blocks  were 
transported  from  the  great  Cordillera  with- 
in, or  not  long  before  the  period  of  existing 
sen  shells,  he  explains  the  far-tran:9ported 
boulders  by  their  being  carried  to  the  ports 
vhere  they  lie  in  vessels  of  ice.  The  melt- 
ing of  these  icebergs  he  conceives  to  have 
beea  the  chief  agent  in  forming  such  miss- 
es of  clay,  gravel,  and  boulders,  as  consti- 
tute the  "  tilt "  of  Scotland  j  whilst  the  con- 
fusion and  contortion  of  their  imperfect 
ttnta  is  considered  by  him  to  be  necessa- 
rily due  to  the  grounding  of  icebergs  in  the 
manner  formerly  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyell. 
To  the  same  powerfully  disturbing  agent  he 
Wtrihates  the  general  absence  of  organic 
remains  in  these  deposits;  and,  lastly,  he 
infers  Ibat  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
ereat  boulders  were  transported  in  icebergs 
detached  from  glaciers  on  the  coast,  than 
imbedded  in  masses  of  ice  produced  by  the 
freeiiDg  of  the  sea. 

M.  de  Vernenil  and  myself  had  previously 
brought  before  you  some  new  results,  aris- 
ing from  our  first  expedition  to  Russia.  We 
endeavored  to  show  the  ulter  inapplicabil- 
ity of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  to  vast  re- 
gions of  northern  Russia,  though  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  arc  scared  and  polished, 
and  far-travelled  blocks  occur  throughout  a 
wide  area  in  isolated  groups,  because  much 
of  this  detritus  has  travelled  over  extensive 
Iractft  of  low  country,  from  which  it  has 
ascended  to  levels  higher  than  the  sources 
of  ita  origin.  Hence  we  inferred,  that  the 
onward  persistent  march  (in  many  parts  up- 
hill) of  a  body  of  glaciers,  having  a  front  of 
many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  is  irrecon- 
eilable  with  any  imaginable  subaSrial  ac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved,  by 
the  presence  of  sea  shells  of  an  arctic  char. 
acter,  that  the  *'  terra  firma  "  to  which  some 


of  the  blocks  had  been  transported,  had 
been  the  bed  of  the  Northern  or  glacial  sea 
at  the  period  of  this  transport.  We  then 
attempted  to  explain  how  the  parallel  striv 
and  polishing  of  the  surface  of  rocks  of  un- 
equal altitude  was  reconcilable  with  the 
submarini  action  of  ice,  by  supposing  that 
the  ice  iloes  and  their  detritus  might  be  set 

lOlion  by  the  elevation  of  the  Scandina- 
vian continent,  and  the  consequent  break- 
\g  up  of  great  glaciers  on  the  noribem 
shores  of  a  sea  which  then  covered  all  the 
flat  regions  of  Russia }  and  we  further  sta- 
ted our  belief,  that  the  bottoms  of  these  ice- 
bergs, extending  to  great  depths,  must  have 
every  here  and  there  stranded  upon  the 
highest  and  most  uneven  points  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  into  which  they  floated  5  that 
where  the  bottom  was  hard  rock,  the  tower 
surface  of  the  iceberg,  like  the  lower  sur- 
face of  a  glacier,   would  grate  along  and 

e  and  polish  the  subjacent  mass;  that 
where  the  bottom  consisted  of  tenacious 
ud  or  clay,  the  iceberg  once  fairly  strand- 
ed would  be  retained  till  it  melted  away, 
entirely  or  in  pari,  whilst  it  would  be  more 
frequently  borne  over  sand-banks,  on  ac- 

it  of  their  less  resistance.     In  this  man- 
we  endeavored  to  explain  not  only  the 

ichesaiid  polish  of  hard  submarine  rocks, 
but  also  why  large  blocks  are  often  found 

former  submarine   hills,   and  why   (in 

sis  at  least)  such  blocks  are  more  fre- 
quently associated  with  clay  than  sand. 
These  views  were  indeed  first  expressed  at 
the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, when  I  strove  to  reduce  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  to  conside- 
lations  depending  upon  the  fact,  that  during 
ihe  era  of  the  dispersion  of  the  large  blocks, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  continents 
were  beneath  the  tea. 

Mr.  Maclaren,  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted,  has  recently  improved  this  view, 
by  showing  how  the  parallel  scratches  and 
grooves  ranging  from  N.  N,  W.  to  S.  S.  E., 
and  the  dispersion  of  blocks  in  that  direction, 
nxe  reconcilable  with  the  union  of  currents 
from  the  N.,  set  in  action,  as  above  suppos- 
ed, by  a  great  polar  elevation  which  acted 
as  a  ^'  centre  of  dispersion  ;"  but,  as  the  au- 
thor adds,  a  broad  current  would  also  set 
continually  eastward  along  the  immersed  re- 
gions included  in  the  temperate  zone;  and 
hence,  he  says,  that  when  the  icebergs  were 
drifting  southwards  from  the  poles,  thsy 
would  naturally  be  carried  to  the  S.  E.  by  a 
stream  compounded  of  the  two  currents. 
ktter  reasoning  upon  the  wide  application 
to  which  the  view  of  floating  iceberg  action 
ii  capable,  and  bow  many  of  our  present  ter- 
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restrial  appenTances  it  will  eiplain,  Mr. 
Maclaren  aitdE,  "  Mr.  Miirchiaon's  hypotbe- 
■ia,  ir  adopted,  does  not  eiclude  that  ol 
A^eiiz.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assum- 
ed, that  while  the  glacial  conditioB  (which 
CBused  the  great  accumulation  of  ice  in  the 
northern  regions)  continued,  every  moun- 
tain chain,  which  thtn  had  an  elevation  ol 
2000  or  ^000  feet  above  tbe  «ea,  would  be 
encruEted  with  ice,  perhapa  as  far  south  at 
the  latitude  of  40°.  Each  of  these  would 
be  on  a  small  scale  what  the  polar  nucleus 
waaon  a  great  scale,  acenlre  of  dispersion." 
In  the  memoir  upon  Russia  by  M.  de 
Vetneuil  and  myself,  one  observation,  bow- 
ever,  occurs,  which  has  not  found  its  way 
into  the  abBiracia,  and  which,  therefore,  1 
may  advert  to,  as  explaining  why  the  rough 
detritus  of  mud,  »nd,  clay,  and  boulders  so 
very  seldom  contains  marine  remains.  Such 
beaps  are  made  up  of  materials,  which  we 
consider  to  have  been  imbedded  in  a  true 
terrestrial  glacier,  and  therefore,  iboiigh 
detached,  and  floated  to  a  distance,  tbey 
never  could  afibrd  more  than  itrrestrial  de- 
tritua;  andif  to  this  be  added  the  considera- 
tion of  bow  the  stranding  of  such  masses 
would  destroy  animals  in  the  vicinity,  as 
auggeated  by  Darwin,  we  may  rationally 
conceive  why  so  few  shells  have  been  dis- 
covered in  tbia  coarse  detritus,  whilst  we 


polished. 

Besides  the  great  advancement  of  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  which 
at  some  future  day  may  be  connected  with 
our  labora,  tbe  Antarctic  expedition,  under 
the  distinguished  navigator  Captain  James 
Ross,  has,  aa  might  have  been  expected, 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  ihegbcial 
theory.  A  few  years  only  have  passed 
aince  the  existence  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  ice-clad  land  in  the  antarctic  region,  wa« 
announced  by  an  American  squadron  or 
geographical  research.  This  great  icy  tract, 
which  was  described  as  exhibiting  hills  and 
valleya,  and  even  rocks  upon  its  surface, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  short  inter- 
vening time ;  for  Captain  Boss  ha*  sailed 
completely  through  tbe  parallelB  of  latitude 
and  in  the  same  longitude  which  it  was  said 
to  occupy.  As  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
American  navigators  were  deceived  by  al- 
tnospheric  phenomena,  so  must  we  believe 
that  what  they  took  for  solid  land,  was  one 
of  the  enormousaccumulaiiooF  of  ice  called 
"  packs,"  the  great  source  of  those  enor- 
moDB  ice  islands  which  periodically  encum- 
ber the  Southern  seas. 

Continuing   bis    progress   lowarda  the 
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South  Pole  in  almost  open  sea,  Captain  J. 
discovered,  aa  be  proudly  says,  "for 
the  honor  of  England,"  the  soaibernmost 
known  land,  which  he  named  Victoria,  and 
which  he  coasted  for  more  than  8  degrees 
if  latitude.  This  land  rises  in  lofty  monn- 
ain  peaks,  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet  in 
height,  perfectly  covered  with  eternal  edov 
from  which  glaciers  descend,  and  project 
y  miles  into  the  ocean,  terminating  ia 
perpendicular  lofty  cliffs.  The  rocks  nhich 
ould  be  examined  were  of  igneous  origin, 
nd  near  the  extreme  south  point  of  hii 
exploration,  or  in  S.  lal.  77°  32',  long.  167° 
"  ignificeiit  volcano  was  seen  in  fuil 

action,  emitting  flame  and  smoke  at  an  alii- 
de  of  32,400  feet.  Further  progress  to 
e  southward  was  then  impeded  by  aa 
lormouB  barrier  of  ice,  or  glaciers  150  feet 
ch,  which  stretched  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E. 
E.,  and  which  the  bold  seaman  traced  in 
intinuity  for  300  miles,  to  long.  E.  191° 
)',  and  lat  S.  78°.  That  this  barrier  was  ■ 
ue  glacier  was  inferred  from  the  existence 
of  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains  behind  it, 
the  tops  of  which,  aa  seen  from  the  mast- 
heads, were  estimated  to  be  a  degree  fif 
latitude  to  the  south  of  the  sea-face  of  ibis 
great  wall  of  ice,  at  not  more  than  half  a 
"  '  which  the  soundings  were  at  318 
fathoms  deep,  and  upon  a  bed  of  blue  soft 
mud.  Here,  then,  tbe  geologist  is  present- 
ed with  abundant  matter  for  speculation. 
Volcanoes  in  the  midst  of  eternal  polar  eno* 
and  glaciers,  with  seaward  faces  as  wide  ii 
some  of  the  continental  tracts,  which,  froni 
the  ttriic  and  polished  on  their  surface,  and 
(he  wide  dispersion  of  blocks  and  de- 
tritus, are  supposed  to  hare  been  aflecied 
by  former  terrestrial  glacial  action.  Whilst, 
however,  we  have  here  the  proof  that  exist- 
ing glaciers  advance  some  few  miles  into 
the  sea,  we  are  also  informed  that  the  ics 
ceases  suddenly  against  an  ocean  2000  feet 
deep,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  conclude  ihil 
many  glaciers,  which  may  formerly  hiTt 
extended  themselves  into  the  sea,  had  t 
leRgth,the  extent  of  which,  whether  like  ihii 
antarctic  example,  or  those  which  have  been 
measured  in  the  Alps,  was  proportioned  la 
the  altitude  of  the  ancient  mountains  agiiait 
which  they  rested.  By  the  same  reasoning 
we  may  infer  that  the  strice  and  polish  of 
rocks,  or  accumulation  of  coarse  detrilui, 
and  large  blocks  which  are  only  to  be  ob- 
served in  places  far  beyond  the  limits  tbtt 
are  now  established  between  two  moan- 
laina  and  their  dependent  masses  of  ice, 
cannot  be  due  to  the  advance  of  former 
solid  glaciera,  but  must  rather  be  refetreil, 
aa  1  Imve  argued,  to  the  floiting  awtf  ot 
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mtpacks  and  icebergs  liberated  ftoxactTUret 
of  amgtiation. 

But  besides  the  aubmarine  operotioDB  now 
in  aetioD,  and  which  may  seTve  to  explain 
most  of  oar  aocieot  pheoomeDa,  it  has  been 
(hown  that  in  Russia  ftnd  other  cold  coun- 
tries ibere  are  several  aciunl  sabafirial  pro- 
cesses, by  which  lai^e  blocks  are  accuma- 
Uled  at  different  heights  by  the  expansion 
or  the  ice  of  rivers,  or  have  been  piled  up 
by  the  glacial  action  of  former  lakes,  when 
It  much  higher  levels,*  leaving  lines  of 
coarse  angular  blocks. 

I  desist,  however,  in  this  place  from  en- 
tering further  into  the  many  features  under 
which  the  existing  agency  of  ice  may  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  results  of  the  move- 
ments of  glaciers.  More  than  enough  has 
indeed  already  been  said  ;  for  so  long  as  the 
irrealer  number  of  practical  seologlsts  of 
Europe  are  opposed  to  the  wide  extension 
of  a  terrestrial  glacial  theory,  there  can  be 
little  risk  that  such  doctrine  should  take 
loo  deep  a  hold  of  the  mind.  But  whilst 
we  may  have  no  fear  of  this  sort  in  Europe, 
I  have  lately  read  with  tegret  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Anniversary  Discourse  of  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  of  the  United  Stales.  In 
North  America,  striated,  scored,  and  polish- 
ed surfaces  of  rocks,  proceeding  from  N.  to 
S.,  for  vast  distances,  occupy,  it  appears,  at 
intervals  a  breadth  of  2000  miles,  and  are 
seen  on  hard  rocks  at  all  levels  from  the 
sea-shore  to  heights  of  3000  and  4000  feet, 
Professor  Hitchcock  tells  us,  that  these 
phenomena  and  the  accumulations  of  gravel 
and  blocks  had  always  been  inexplicable, 
nnlil  the  work  of  Agassiz  unexpeeiedly 
threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  his  mind.t  If 
Professor  Hitchcock,  could  demonetrate 
what  he  now  seems  to  believe,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca was  formerly  covered  with  ice,  he  must 
first  prove  that  it  was  not  at  that  period  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  as  yet  no  facts 
are  before  us  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the 
great  acGumuUtion  of  detritus  and  the  trans- 
port of  blocks  did  take  place  beneath  the 
waters  in  that  country.  In  jCistice,  how 
ever,  to  this  author,  it  must  be  said,  that  ii 
expounding  the  glacial  theory  he  ingeni 


•  Geological  Proeerdings,  Murcbiiion  and  De 
Trrneoil  on  Raws,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

t  Anniversnry  AddcesB.  PhilndelphU,  April, 
lail,  p-  2-1-  I  ntaii  lie  accused  for  iiating  il.at 
Pffeaior  Hilchcock  has  cnijiely  miscnticcivrd  my 
Tiev,  when  he  places  in/  name  among  Iboie  who 
h*d  esponaed  tlie  Alpine  glaoinl  Iheor/.  My  eC- 
farts  have  been  invariably  directed  towardi  it)  limi- 
(■linn.  nny.  lo  its  enllre  Tejectjon.  hs  appliosbte  tn 
be  by  far  ihe  largest  poitioni  of  tbo  surface  of  the 


ously  acknowledges  the  great  difficulty  of 
believing  that  solid  masses  of  ice  3000  to 
4000  feet  thick,  covered  the  whole  region ; 
that  no  action  of  a  glacier  will  explain  th« 
persistent  striation  of  the  surface  of  an 
entire  conTinenr  from  N.  toS.'and  that  the 
direction  of  the  bonlders  and  the  >tri»  is  to 
a  great  extent  up-hill.  When  these  and 
many  other  difficulties  shall  have  been  care- 
fully  weighed,  our  transatlantic  friends  may 
be  disposed  to  modify  their  views,  particu- 
larly when  they  find  that  the  existence  of 
glaciers  in  Scotland  and  England  (I  mean 
in  the  Alpine  sense)  is  not  yet,  at  all  events, 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
British  geologists. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Lyell  at  this  time  in 

North  America,  is  indeed  most  opportune, 

for  whatever  changes  bis  mind  may  have 

recently  undergone,  no  geologist  has  more 

strenuously  labored  to  make  himself  master 

of  all  its  bearings,  or  more  systematically 

ilarged  our  knowledge  of  this  disputed 

ibjecL     Possessing  as  he  now  does  the 

advantage  of  observation  on  a  vast  scale, 

I  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  account  for 

the  wide  dispersion  of  blocks  in  America 

from  N.  to  S.,  by  referring  to  a  cause  quite 

I  general  and  quite  as  aqueous  as  that  by 

hich  he  originally  sought  to  explain  the 


Although  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
las  already  carried  me  beyond  the  limits  I 
had  prescribed  to  myself,  yet  I  cannot  quit 
it  without  reminding  you,  that  the  greatest 
geological  authorities  on  the  Continent,  led 
on  by  Von  Buch  who  has  so  long  studied 
these  phenomena  in  his  native  land,  are 
opponents  to  the  views  of  Agaasiz.  Even 
whilst  I  write,  I  find  that  M.  de  Beaumont 
has  just  communicated  to  the  Institute  of 
France,  a  report  on  the  reaulta  of  a  journey 
through  Lapland,  Finland,  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  by  his  countryman  M.  Dorocher, 
in  which  grouping  the  facts  with  great  per- 
spicuity, he  handles  the  whole  subject  with 
his  usual  master's  hand,  and  points  out  the 
value  of  the  previous  observations  of  Von 
Buch,  Brougniart,  and  other  writers.  M. 
Durocber  conceives  that  the  phenomenon 
of  the  transport  of  erratic  matters  has  pro- 
ceeded from  two  successive  and  distinct 
operations :  the  first  a  great  current  from 
the  pole,  to  which  the  strin  and  polish  of 
rocks,  and  the  deposits  called  Osars,  are 
referred  ;  the  second,  the  transport  of  the 
distant  blocks  by  vessels  of  ice,  when  alt 
that  part  of  Europe  which  tbey  cover  waa 

•  See  PriDciplesof  Qeoloejr,  3d  ediL  vol,  i.  p.  343; 
and  Elemeaii  of  Geology,  Isi  ediu  p.  136. 
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subjected  to  the  imDieraion  of  an  icy  sea. 
He  doei  not  agree  with  M.  Bohtlingk,  that 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  carreot  cao 
be  placed  in  Lapland,  bat  loppoiei  it  to 
bare  proceeded  directly  athwart  tboie  re> 
gions  from  the  pole.*  But  the  poiot  to 
which  I  now  especially  advert  is,  that  ia  his 
skilful  aoalyaia  of  this  roemoir  our  emineDt 
foreign  associate  admits  floating 
vera  catua  to  explain  the  drift  of  blockx, 

I'nst  in  the  same  manner  as  in  common  with 
jyell,  Darwin,  and  others,  I  have  been 
deavoriog  to  explain  the  phenomenon  dur- 
ing (he  laat  three  years,  and  thus  the  infer- 
ence which  was  drawn  from  plain  facts  is 
admitted,  viz^  that  the  chief  tracts  covered 
by  erratic  blocks  were  tender  tht  tea  at  the 
period  of  their  dispersion. — (Sil.  Syst.  p. 
536.) 

Tboa  far  bad  I  written,  gentlemen, — in 
abort,  I  bad,  as  I  thought,  exhausted  the 
glacial  subject  at  all  events  for  this  year, 
when  two  most  important  documents  were 
pnt  into  my*faands.  The  first  of  these  ia 
the  discourse  of  my  predecessor,  who  has 
ao  modified  hia  first  views,  that  I  caunot  but 
heartily  congratulate  the  Society  on  thi 
results  at  which  he  has  now  arrived, 
rejoice  in  the  prudence  of  my  friend,  who 

*  M.  Durocher  has  made  Iwo  valuable  observa- 
lIoDi,  in  shoving  as  that  the  itlrlaled  and  polished 
surface  of  ibe  bard  rocks  is  someiimei  covered  by 
accamalsiloBiofssDdBnddeiriiusiaiidihaiiliboDgh 
pt>ceediiiR  in  a  general  aeoHe  Trom  ihe  norih,  the 
uilhest  irans^ned  blocks  arc  so  disLribuied  as  to  in- 
dicate Tadialion  from  cenalamineraloKicnlceulres, 
much  in  ibc  same  way  as  oar  blockx  uf  bbap-graaiie 
have,  on  a  less  scale,  been  scauered  ffura  ur.e  poini 
of  disiribMioD.  In  siailng,  however,  (bat,  in  ibc 
progreis  or  these  Iransponed 


iliited 


beyond  (he  field  of  hu  own  ob^erraiioB.  la  Rnssia, 
for  example,  M.  de  Vemeuil  and  myself  traced 
greensrone  blocks  lo  the  same  sontherly  latitudes  as 

Sranites.  The  blocks  between  Jarievilz  and  Nijoy 
ovogorod  are  composed  of  quarii  rock,  and  of  [he 
peculiar  tiapptean  breccia  known  in  Bossia  a«  '■  Sol- 
omcnikoi-kamen,"  the  parent  rocks  of  which  we 
exaraiaed  in  liiu  neat  Peirazowodtk  (Oeol,  Pro- 
ceedings, vol,  lii.  p.  405),  whilst  the  eilreme  bound- 
arv  of  iheM  boalders  extends  lo  QHrbitof  od  Ihe 
Okks,  8.  W.  of  Nijny  Novogorod,  an  dconsfqaently 
very  far  beyond  Kostruma,  the  limit  assigned  to 
Ihem  by  M.  Durocher.     Again,  if  M.  Durocher 

Kionga  the  norlbern  drid  to  Ihe  OaoVs  of  the  Ural 
lODiains.  be  i>  decidedly  in  error,  for  iheie  Is  no 
Boarse  detritus  whatever  on  the  flanks  of  thai  chain, 
whether  derived  from  the  norih  or  from  itself.  Of 
tbe7Vl<im«i-Znn,or  black  earth  of  ibecenlra  I  regions 
of  Russia,  to  which,  quotiag  Baron  A,  de  Mejendorf, 
M.  de  Beaumont  refers  in  a  long  note,  1  will  now 
only  say,  that  having  studied  the  nature  and  extent 
of  thli  singular  deposit  over  very  wide  regions, 
I  intend,  with  the  help  of  my  fellow-travellers  M  de 
Vemeuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  to  lay  before  ihe 
public  very  shortly  a  sketch  or  its  relations  to  the 
nonbera  drift  and  other  laperGcial  deposits  of  En- 
lope. 


has  not  permitted  the  arguments  of  the  able 
advocate  lo  appear  as  the  sober  judgoneot 
of  BO  distinguished  a  President  of  the  Ge- 
ological Society.  In  fact,  it  is  now  plain 
that  Dr.Buckland  ahandoDs,to  a  great  extent, 
the  theory  of  Agassiz,  and  admits  folly  the 
eflects  of  water  as  well  as  of  ice,  lo  accoant 
for  many  of  the  long-disputed  phenomena. 
Whilst  this  admission  involves  the  coDceB- 
sion  for  which  we  have  been  contending, 
viz.j  that  the  great  surfaces  of  our  continent 
were  inrnerttd,  and  not  above  the  watere, 
when  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  phe* 
nomena  on  the  surface  of  rocks  was  pro- 
duced, !  reject  for  those  who  entertain  the 
same  opinions  as  myself,  the  simple  diriaioa 
into  "glacialists"  and  "  diluviaUits,"  into 
which  Dr.  Buckland  has  divided  the  com- 
batants on  this  question  ;  for  to  what  ever 
extent  the  former  title  has  been  won  by 
Agassiz  and  himself,  we  who  have  contend- 
ed for  the  submarine  action  of  ice  io  former 
times,  analogous  to  that  which  we  believe 
is  going  on  at  present,  can  never  be  merged 
with  those  who,  under  the  name  of  diluvial- 
iste,  have  contended  for  the  rush  of  mighty 
waves  and  waters  over  continents.  Besides 
glacialiats  and  diluvialista,  my  frieud  moat 
therefore  permit  me  to  call  for  a  third  claas, 
the  designation  of  which  I  leave  to  hinn,  in 
which  some  of  us  desire  to  be  enrolled  u-bo 
have  advocated  that  modified  view  to  which 
the  general  opinion  is  now  tending. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  niTtide,  and 
bearing  at  once  on  this  view,  is  a  discovery 
which  OUT  Librarian  has  just  made  without 
quitting  the  apartments  which  he  so  truly 
adorns.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
for  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  detect- 
ed  a  short,  clear  and  modest  statement,  en- 
titleil  "Remarks  on  Boulders,  by  Peter  Dob- 
son,"  which,  though  little  more  than  one 
page  in  length,  contains  the  essence  of  the 
modified  glacial  theory  at  which  we.  have 
arrived  after  so  much  debate.  First  de- 
scribing in  a  few  lines  the  manner  in  which 
large  boulders,  weighing  from  ten  cwt.  to 
fifteen  tons,  were  dug  out  in  clay  and  gra- 
vel, when  making  the  foundations  for  hia 
own  cotton  factory  at  Vernon,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  them  worn, 
abraded,  and  scratched  on  the  lower  aide, 
"  as  if  done  (to  use  his  own  expression)  by 
tktir  having  been  draped  over  rockt  and  gra- 
velly earth  in  one  steady  position"  he  adds 
this  most  remarkable  sentence: — "/  think 
tte  crmnot  accovni  for  these  appearances,  tat- 
less  we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  as  well  as  vmUt, 
and  that  tkey  have  been  worn  by  being  tut- 
pended  and  carried  in  ice  over  rocks  ana  eartk 
under  water."    To  show  also  that  he  had 
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jead  mach  and  tboug^ht  doeply  on  this  aub- 
jflcl,  Mr.  DobiOD  quotes  British  aathorities 
to  prove,  that  as  ice-floes  coDataatly  cairy 
bage  masses  of  stoae,  and  deposit  them  at 
grreat  distances  from  tbeii  original  situation, 
BO  may  they  explain  the  transportation  of 
foreign  boulders  to  our  continents. 

Apologizing,  therefore,  for  having  detain' 
ed  you  long,  and  for  having  previously  too 
much  extended  a  similar  mode  of  reasoninz', 
I  take  Jeare  of  the  glacial  theory  in  con- 
gratulating American  science  in  having  pos- 
sessed the  original  aathor  of  the  best  gla- 
cial theory,  though  his  name  had  escaped 
notice;  and  in  recommending  to  you  the 
terse  argument  of  Peter  Dobson,  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  which  might  have  saved 
Tolumea  of  disputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Id  the  mean  time,  however  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  transport  of  boulders,  the  stri- 
ation  and  polish  of  rocks,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  superficialdetritus,  we  cannot  quit  the 
glacial  subject  without  avowing  our  obliga- 
tions to  Venetz,  Charpentier,  and  Agassii, 
and  above  all  to  the  last,  for  having  brought 
the  agency  of  ice  more  directly  into  consid- 
eration as  a  vera  causa,  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena on  the  sorface.  Even  we  who  dif- 
fer from  Agassiz  in  his  generalizations,  and 
bare  not  examined  the  Alps  since  the  theo- 
ry was  propounded,  should  not  hastily  adopt 
opinions  which  may  be  modified  after  a 
Btudy  of  the  glaciers  in  litu.  "  Come  and 
see  is  the  bold  challenge  of  the  Professor 
of  Neucb&tel  to  all  who  oppose  him,  and 
■anguine  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  opia> 
ions,  he  is  certain  that  many  will  be  con- 
verted if  they  would  but  observe  the  phe- 
naroenn  on  which  hie  views  are  based.  Tru- 
ly we  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  roused  our  attention  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  bottom  of  an  advan- 
cing, glacier,  and  if  geologists  should  even- 
tually be  led  to  believe,  that  certain  parallel 
scratches  and  siris  on  the  rocks  were  in 
aome  insUncesdue  to  glaciers  moving  ot>«r- 
iaad,  but  in  many  other  cases  were  produ- 
ced by  icebergs,  we  must  remember  tliat  the 
fertile  mind  of  Agassiz  has  afTorded  us  the 
chief  means  of  experimentally  solving  the 
problem 

Unpahallelbd  Vilumt.— At  the  Court  of 
Assizes  for  the  Herault,  held  at  Montpellier,  a 
roan  named  Pomarode,  afler  a  trial  which  lasted 
thirteen  days,  was  on  die  7th  December  found 
goiliy  of  arson,  nineteen  hi^way  robberies, 
thirty  attempts  to  commit  other  robberies,  two 
actual  morders,  and  five  attempts  to  commit  mur- 
der; and  the  court  pronounced  sentence  of 
death. 


Cj||.UBIA  uro  iidLT. 


Ml.  SraDTT  is  an  artist,  and  set  out  from 
Rome  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Calabria 
and  part  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  fill  his  sketch- 
book with  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry.  He 
was  accompanied  by  an  English  friend,  who 
had  a  tarn  for  poetry  ;  and  felt  in  with  three 
Frenchmen,  who  joined  company  for  a  great 
part  of  the  journey.  They  got  beset  by  ih« 
peasint-brigaDds  of  a  part  of  Calabria,  and 
were  robbed ;  the  necessary  steps  connect* 
ed  with  which  alTair,  and  the  indignant  sym- 
pathy of  the  Calabrian  gentry,  delayed  tbo 
party,  but  introduced  them  to  the  domestic 
'ife  and  judicial  practices  of  the  people,  in 
a  manner  not  attainable  in  any  other  way. 
Released  from  the  trouble  connected  with 
this  adventure,  the  associated  tourists 
pursued  their  journey  in  safety  to  Biggio, 
opposite  Messina  j  crossed  over  to  Sicily- } 
travelled  aloas  the  Eastern  coast  as  far  as 
Syracuse  ;  and  ascended  Etna ;  when  the 
party  broke  np ;  Mr.  Strutt  visiting  Paler- 
mo and  its  neighborhood,  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  to  execute  some  paintinga 
for  a  Sicilian  prince- 

Tbe  form  of  the  work  is  that  of  letters ; 
written  ofi*,  apparently,  for  the  author's 
family,  stage  by  stage-  The  style  is  easy, 
lively,  and  familiar,  without  sintfing  to  fee- 
bleness: but  the  matter,  or  the  treatment 
of  the  matter,  rather  cMisists  in  skimming 
the  surface  of  things  than  in  any  very  deep 
examination.  The  consequence  is,  that  only 
subjects  obviously  striking  in  themselves  are 
very  striking  in  Mr.  Strdtt's  narrative, 
unless  upon  points  that  directly  relate  to  his 
own  profession. 

The  novelty  of  his  route,  and  the  manner 
of  performing  his  journey,  however,  give 
an  air  of  freshness  to  his  pages.  Though 
lying  so  close  to  Naples,  and  constantly 
passed  by  vessels  on  both  its  coasts,  Cala- 
bria is  one  of  the  least -traversed  countries 
in  Europe.  Some  of  this  neglect  arises  from 
its  leading  to  nowhert,  for  Sicily  and  Greece 
are  accessible  by  easier  ways  ;  some  from 
its  containing  no  show-places,  and  few  at- 
tractions in  the  form  of  antiquities  of  a 
tangible  kind  j  but  perhaps  the  want  of  roads, 
ions,  and  tra veiling-accommodations,  with 
the  bad  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  alleged  danger  of  robbery  and  murder, 
are  the  real  causes  of  its  noglett — for  it 
has  attractions.  The  scenery  is  magnifi- 
cent i  the  climate  in  the  colder  seasona  de- 
ligblful;  and  the  Mediterranean  shore  is 
studded  with  reminiscences  of  its  old  feudal 
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^ate,  and  of  the  times  when  the  SarBceDS 
were  an  object  of  terror  to  Europe,  and 
lhe>e  coasta  were  especially  obnoxioua  to 
laids  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves 
to  Barbary.  Nor  is  the  present  aoctal  state 
nnworthy  ofexamiDation:  being,  in  fact,  with 
national  modilicalions,  very  like  that  which 
prevailed  ibroughant  Europe  durins:  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  the  gentry  or  teriitonal  nobility 
remaining  almost  as  unchanged  aa  the  pea- 
santry, among  whom  blood-feuds,  lawless- 
ness, and  the  other  characterislics  of  an  nn- 
sellted  government,  still  prevail.  There  are 
also  aome  curious  sprinklinga  of  foreign 
races, — villages  of  Saracen  origin,  retaining 
their  features  thoogh  not  their  dress ;  and  nu- 
merous settlements  of  Albanians,  speaking  a 
kind  of  Greek,  wearing  their  old  costume 
engrafted  on  the  Calabrian,  and  said  by  the 
aborginal  inhabitants  to  be  the  robbers  of 
the  country,  though  the  neighboring  Ital- 
ians place  all  Calabrtans  in  the  lowest  grade 
— "  BrutlB  lingua  e  brutta  gente,"  said  Mr. 
Stictt'b  landlady  on  the  frontier  village. 
The  organized  banditti,  which  once  made 
Calabria  so  famous,  is  now  pretty  well 
broken  up  ;  and  the  profession  chiefly  car- 
ried on  upon  individual  account,  or  in  a 
amall  way,  since  the  stringent  measures  of 
the  French  General  Mannes,  when  he  held 
the  government  of  the  province. 

••  B;  this  severe  judge,  no  proors,  no  court,  no 
twelve  jurymen  were  required ;  the  bare  accusation 
of  brigandajre  condemned  a  man,  and  the  sentence 
wse  inviriably  death.  *  In  vain  did  the  culprits  hide 
thrntseUes  in  iha  most  impenetrable  fastnesses. 
Htnn^  ordered  the  Capo  E/rbano  toaBsamble  tbe 
Urbans  of  the  district,  and  make  Instant  capture 
of  them,  'otherwise,'  said  he,  '  in  three  days  your 
heads  iliall  answer  for  theirs.'  80  terrible  at  last 
did  his  name  become  among  the  Calsbrians,  that  a 
peasant,  sent  for  by  the  General,  whatever  mi^l 
be  the  pretext,  always  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
COnfenMd  and  received  absolution  before  he  set  o<it, 
and  bade  all  bis  friends  farewell ;  showing,  b;  the 
melancholy  lone  of  his  ■  Mann^  has  sent  for  me,' 
bow  hopeless  he  was  of  ever  returning.  Yet  these 
were  the  only  measures  to  be  pursued  in  a  country 
desolated  by  whole  troops  of  bandits:  who,  not  con- 
tent with  pillaging  and  murdering  traveilera,  dared 
even  to  sack  aiidl)urn  villages  and  to  extort  ri  et 
armit,  the  most  exorbitant  siims  from  those  rich 
proprietors  whose  domestic  forces  were  unable  to 
repel  the  invaders." 

Sicily  is  not  quite  so  fresh  aa  Calabria ; 
but,  thouffh  more  frequented  than  ihe  fore- 
foot of  Italy,  it  has  not  been  nearly  so  much 
written  about  as  manj'  other  places,  and  its 
land  is  nbt  yet  overrun  by  tourists  :  it  is 
only  in  the  capital  cities  that  modern  inno- 
vations have  made  way,  and  brigands  con- 
gregate even  in  their  vicinity.  From  this 
novelty  of  subject  in  both   the   countries 
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where  Mr.  STRtrrr  travelled,  more  interest 
attaches  to  his  volume  than  Ihe  mere  liter- 
ary merit  of  the  writer  might  have  imparled. 
It  shonld,  however,  be  observed,  Ihit  Mr. 
Stbutt  baa  the  eye  of  an  artist ;  so  that,  if 
tlie  descriptions  are  short  and  with  little  in 
them,  they  present  the  characteristic  points 
of  the  outline.  Here  is  a  touch  of  his  quali- 
ty, in  one  of  his  fullest  pictures. 

A  BAHOrr's  WIDOW. 

After  dinner  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  frooi 
three  of  the  first  women  of  the  village,  who  bad 
been  invited  by  our  host  in  order  to  display  Ihe 
richness  of  the  Carafia  costume ;  and  now  came 
sailing  in  with  all  tbe  conscious  diguity  of  their 
splendid  gala  dresses  ;  taking  their  placee,  to  our 

rest  delight,  directly  in  the  middle  of  tbe  room. 
•  ♦  The  last  of  the  trio  was  Petronilla  Jaccis, 
notorious  as  having  been  the  wife  of  s  brigand, 
whose  expeditions  she  had  frequently  accompanied, 
and  whose  infanwus  exploits  the  had  vigorously 
seconded  and  shared.  Petronilla  is  exactly  what 
romantic  youne  ladies  would  imagine  a  bandit's 
bride  to  be — tall,  dark,  with  regular  features,  black 
eyes,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  sullen  besuty : 
it  is,  indeed,  shrewdly  reported  at  CaraSa,  that  sIm 
has  been  emincnlly  indebted  toherpersonal  attiac- 
tionsfor  delivery  from  more  than  one  well-deserved 
jusiicial  chastisement  Once,  in  particular,  when 
under  actual  aentence  of  death,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  her  had  not  a  private  interview  with  tbs 
judge  sofleried  his  obdurate  senaeof  duly,  and  in- 
duced him  to  exert  himself  in  procuring  a  reprieve. 
Now,  however,  the  bold  husband,  who  led  her  IdIo 
such  dangers,  is  no  more ;  be  was  murdered  by 
some  of  bis  men,  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  Petrooill^ 
collecting  the  spoil  his  valor  and  her  own  had  won, 
retired  to  her  native  villajfr',  where  she  at  present 
resides,  one  of  the  richeut  and  most  conacquential 
of  its  iiihabitauts- 

THROW  1:10   THB    HATCHBT- 

Aswerelnmed,  we  passed  a  voce oro,  tending  bit 
cows :  we  fell  into  conversation  with  htm  ;  snd 
having  heard  much  of  the  skill  of  these  fellows 
with  toe  hatchet,  and  seeing  the  weapon  stuck  u 
usual  in  hit  broad  belt,  we  begged  for  a  proof  of  his 
dexterity  :  be  willingly  complied ;  and  pUnllhg  1 
stick  in  Ihe  ground,  retired  to  some  distance,  pro- 
duced the  ax",  which,  hurled  back  foremost,  turned 
whistling  in  tbe  air,  and  in  an  instant  cut  down  lbs 
stick.  Un  our  complimenting  him  he  said — "1 
can  throw  well  at  a  good  mark :  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  in  that  lupin- 
Geld,  and  I  sent  the  hatchet  so  neatly  that  it  opened 
his  face  from  the  eye  to  the  chin.  We  leU  bim 
chuckling  over  the  remembrance  of  his  exploit, 
and  returned  home,  aa  tbe  light  gradually  faded 
from  the  horison. 


A    CAI^BRIAa    OITT. 

I  sbsU  not  be  sorry  to  leave  Cataiiasro^  whrie 
tlie  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  is  mly  equalled  by 
their  impertinence.  On  entering  a  shop,  ten  or 
twelvo  persons  squeeze  in  with  you;  and  tlie  Irades- 
mao,  instead  of  serving  you,  oegins  questioning 
.  you  as  to  whence  you  come,  where  you  are  goii^ 
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igland,  giftvely  informed  me  thU  he  Bup- 
Hwed  that  country  wm  not  in  the  kingdom  o( 
Nsplea,  u  tie  knew  or  no  sucb  place. 


t  yoiiiiB 


FILIAL    OBIDIKROE    ID   OALABBIA. 

We  siaid  converging  some  time 
intn.  who  had  a  line  natural  taite  for  muBic ;  aoa 
with  some  young  prieata,  who  envied  greatly  our 
facility  of  travelling,  "  How  is  it  poMible,"  they 
cried,  *■  that  your  parenta  ahould  have  allowed  you, 
■o  youn^,  to  leaTu  them  and  trarel  so  far,  to  girar 
U  mando;  whilst  we  cannot  even  get  purmisaion 
from  ourfttliera  to  go  and  see  CatanEaro!"  This  ia 
one  proof,  among  many  others  we  have  had  dccil- 
lion  to  remark,  oftlie  height  to  which  Glial  dnty  is 
earned  in  thia  coantry :  a  young  man,  who  had 
cerlaialy  arrived  at  year*  of  djacretion,  being  at 
leaat  three  or  four  and  twentv,  complained  in  our 
preaence  that  hia  father  would  not  give  him  leave 
to  go  to  the  next  village ;  but  the  idea  of  going 
without  kKve  aeemed  not  for  an  inatant  to  have 
ratered  hia  head.  The  great  respect  and  defer- 
ence paid  to  parents  throughout  Calabria  haa  been 
adduced,  I  think,  by  Oalanli,  aa  one  proof  of  its  in- 
habilanta  being  descended  from  the  ancient  Sam- 
aitef,  who  cmriied  the  filial  principle  to  its  highen 
perfection. 

MioARS  nan  I  IT  10  lifb. 

One  incident  waa  related  to  us,  which  ia  not 
calculated  to  show  their  domestic  transactions  in 
a  very  Aivorable  light,  in  siHte  of  the  uaual  romantic 
ideas  of  the  eternal  fidelity  of  a  brigand's  bride. 
The  chiefofa  band  which  infested  this  province  had 
a  young  wife,  very  much  attached  to  him,  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  all  his  perilous  wanderings,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son  and  heir  worthy,  she  hqwd, 
of  imitating  the  glorious  exploitaofbiBsire.  This 
nnfortunate  little  hambina,  however,  so  disturbed 
Ibe  peace  of  the  brigand's  tent  with  its  infantine 
cries,  that  be  threatened  more  than  o 
end  to  its  wailing  ;  and  one  nighi,  when  returning 
savage  and  disappointed  from  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
prdition,  he  was  a^ain  provoked  by  ita  irqualls,  ris- 
ing suddenly  in  a  Tury,  he  put  hia  threat  into  ~ 
eulion  before  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  mother. 

From  that  moment  love  gave  place  in  her  heart 
to  lutred  and  the  desire  of  vengeance  ;  whilst  her 
husband,  enraged  at  her  continually  regretting  the 
child,  and  perhaps  auipecting  some  vindictive  in- 
tentions on  licr  part,  resolved,  afler  some  domestic 
squabbles,  npon  putting  her  also  to  death.  One 
night,  havintr  confided  bis  project  to  his  nephr" 
whom  he  had  leA  at  the  head  of  the  camp  of  I 
gandt,  hetold  him  not  to  give  the  alarm  if  be  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  as  it  would  merely  be  himnelf 
living  a  quietus  to  la  Giuditta :  and  with  this  warn- 
ing be  departed  to  hia  own  tent,  a  little  distant  from 
the  others.  Now  it  so  happened  that  hia  loving 
spouse  had  fixed  npon  thia  very  evening  for  the 
performance  of  her  own  long-nursed  acnemes  of 
revenge;  and  having  deCerreaher  own  fete  by  her 
more  than  usually  amiable  demeanor,  and  artfully 
got  her  victim  to  sleep,  she  discharged  the  coti- 
(enta  ofa  rifie  into  his  body  ;  and  cutting  off  hia 
bead,  escaped  with  it  to  Reggio,  where  she  claim- 
ed and  obtained  a  reward  (Yom  the  author'^—  '"' 


the  rifle  in  the  night ;  and  before  warned,  merely 
mattered  to  himseff,  "'o  lio  cli'  ammszza  la  Giu- 
ditta," and  turned  quietly  round  to  sleep  again. 

VIEW  FKOM  HODHT  BTHA. 

It  took  us  an  hour  of  laborious  walking  to  reach 
ttie  summit  of  the  cone  ;  but  we  were  well  repaid 
on  our  arrival  by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect, 
and  the  awfu!  grandeur  of  the  vast  crater,  whose 

Crecipiloua  darK  abyss  sunk  to  an  immense  dtpth 
Blow  us.  Ita  sheer  rocky  aides  are  rent  in  various 
directions,  affording  escape  to  ibe  impatient  vapon 
that buratfrom  every  part;  and  the  sun.which  illumi- 
tedooeside  whilst  it  ii-fl  the  other  and  the  bottom 
...  shadow  and  dsrkncss,di8coveredinita  thousand 
beautiful  variations  of  tint,  caused  by  the  exhaling 
sniphur.  When  we  threw  some  masses  of  aeons; 
down  the  crater,  the  thundering  noise  produced 
was  frightful,  as  if  old  Etna  roared  at  the  insult : 
altogether,  the  impression  produced  by  this  stupen- 
dous volcano  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  I  have 
ever  ejipcrienced.  To  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
it  upon  paper  was  ridiculous  ;  yet  we  did  attempt 
i),  though  with  fingers  numbed  with  cold,  and  ill 
calculated  to  undertake  such  a  task. 

We  neit  turned  our  attention  to  the  snrnjonding 
prospect.  Sicily  lay,  aa  it  were,  at  our  feet,  bright 
andsparkling,  except  where  Etna  flung  hisgigantic 
ahadows  across  llle  country.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
visible,  encircling  ihe  whole  island,  even  beyond 
Palermo  and  Marsala  ;  so  that  we  saw  it  at  once 
as  an  island  upon  llie  map.  The  Pharos  appeared 
a  mere  stream  ;  the  Calabria,  with  its  Appenninee, 
shrunk  into  insignificance,  quite  a  near  neighbor. 
The  Gulf  of  Tarento,  and  the  old  hieh-hcel  boou 
form  of  Italy,  mieht  be  easily  traced;  whilst  the 
isles  of  Lipari,  Vulcano,  and  distant  Slrombolii 
rising  ft-oro  the  sea  to  the  norih,  slightly  misty  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  bol^  heights  of  Malta  fat 
south,  seemet*,  at  such  an  elevated  horizon,  like 
mountains  suspended  in  the  sky.  The  view  of 
Etna  itself  waa  perfect ;  with  its  various  lower 
craters,  and  its  eruptions,  whose  course  we  traced 
on  every  side  ;  particularly  that  destructive  one 
which  poured  In  1669  from  the  Monte  Boaso,  a 
dark  double-headed  eminence,  rather  above  and 
westward  of  Nicolosi,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
Catania  with  its  diaaatrous  flood. 

REAPOLITAR   ■OLDIBBa. 

Wherever  I  stop*  the  long  gua  of  my  fViend 
Marmoreano  msy  be  seen  watchflilly  circling  about 
the  neighborhood  ;  for  there  is  still  some  degree  of 
danger  in  The  environs  of  Palermo,  and  the  activity 
and  courage  of  the  Neapolitan  gendarmes  are  not 
very  higii^  esteemed.  Seven  of  tliem,  the  other 
day,  captured  a  brigand,  and  were  taking  him  to 
town,  when  eight  of  hia  companions  appeared,  and 
immediately  rescued  hira  fVom  the  unresisting  sol- 
diers. Yesterday  another,  employed  in  preventing 
the  contraband  introduction  of  bread,  whicli  may 
not  be  brought  within  a  certain  distance  of  Palermo 
without  paying  duly,  had  hia  sun  taken  from  him, 
and  his  person  ignobly  kicked  by  &  peasant,  wtto 
was  offended  at  some  auspicion  being  expreaaed  aa 
to  the  contents  of  his  pockets.  The  peaeaHt  ia  now 
in  prison;  but  the  commandant  is  advised  to  let 
■    ordernotlospread  theatory  ofthesupe- 


aa  ana  ootainen  a  rewaru  irom  uio  suLiiunuca   iui       .     ,=      r._    ..™..J  «_.™nt  tn  ■  *._    i    

hU  d«truction.    The  nephew  heanl  the  report  of  "only  <»f  »■>  "»""«''  pe«"l»fl^«et«U^Ile. 


ISB  CEEDULITT 

THE  CREDULrrY  OP  UNBELIEF. 


ExTREUEa  meet.  The  despetation  of  the 
coward  merges  into  the  valor  of  the  hero  ; 
the  careful  miser  assumes  the  condition  of 
the  improvident  beggar;  and  the  Quixotic 

fihilanthropisi,  as  in  the  Niger  expedition, 
ays  the  foundation  of  Tesutts  which  might 
satisfy  the  bitierest  malignity.  The  pro- 
verb  applies  alike  to  the  ultra-manifestaiioD 
of  each  sentiment  of  the  mind:  and  thus  it 
is  that  among-  those  who  pride  themselves 
npon  incredulity  we  aometimes  meet  with 
the  most  child-like  simplicity  of  untiuestion- 
ing  belief.  At  a  recent  meetiogof  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  a  paper 
was  read  describing  a  case  of  painless  am- 
putation of  the  thiffh  during  a  mesmeric 
trance.  It  was  furnished  by  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  W.  ToFHAH,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Mr.  W.  Squire  Ward,  M.  B. 
C.  S.,  formerly  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  to  the  following  effect. 
The  patient,  a  laboring  man,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  had  sufTered  for  nearly  five  years 
from  a  painful  affection  of  the  knee  ;  when, 
on  the  Zlst  June  last,  be  was  admitted  into 
the  district  hospital  at  Wellow,  Notts.  Dur- 
ing  three  weeks  preceding  the  9th  Septem* 
her,  he  bad  not  slept  more  than  two  hours 
in  seventy;  and  at  this  time  the  attempt  to 
induce  the  mesmeric  state  wss  made  by  Mr. 
ToPHAM.  It  was  repeated  unsuccessfully  eve- 
ry day  until  the  24th,  when  sleep  was  pro- 
duced in  four  minutes  and  a  half.  "  la  this 
■leap  his  arms  were  violently  pinched,as  well 
as  the  diseased  leg  itself,  without  his  exhibit- 
ing any  sensation  ;  yet  this  limb  was  so  sen- 
titive  in  its  natural  state  that  he  could  not 
bear  even  the  lightest  covering  to  rest  upon 
it."  On  the  1st  October,  it  was  resolved 
that  amputation  should  be  performed  during 
the  mesmeric  trance.  Throughout  the  ope- 
tatioQ,  "the  placid  look  of  the  patient's 
countenance  never  changed ;  his  whole 
frame  rested  in  perfect  stillness ;  not  a  mus- 
cle or  nerve  was  seen  to  twitch."  After- 
wards he  gradually  awoke ;  nnd  upon  col- 
lecting himself,  he  exclaimed,  *■  I  bless  the 
Lord  to  find  it's  all  over."  He  denied  having 
felt  the  slightest  pain ;  and  two  days  after- 
wards the  (irst  dressing  of  the  wound  was 
applied  under  similar  conditions. 
_  The  supposition  that  mesmeric  manipula- 
tion cnn  produce  the  state  thus  described  is 
one  of  great  improbability;  but  the  unbe- 
lief of  the  members  of  the  Society  overleapt 
itself,  and  induced  them  almost  unanimous- 
ly to  jump  to  a  conclusion  which  unfonu- 
nalely  requires  fotits  inhesilating  reception 
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almost  a  larger  amouat  of  credulity  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  pbenomenon  of 
which  it  is  presented  as  the  solution.  The 
opinion  thus  readily  adopted  was  simply  that 
the  patient  had  experienced  all  the  pain  nso- 
ally  attendant  upoa  a  capital  operation,  but 
that  he  had  thought  fit  to /et'gn  insensibility; 
and,  with  this  the  subject  was  dismissed. 
Now,  that  two  gentlemen,  of,  we  presume, 
professional  respectability,  should  out  of 
mere  wantonness  plan  a  short-lived  hoax, 
whichmustjifdiacoveredilead  to  their  expul- 
sion from  society,  is  of  its^f  no  slight  iro- 
probability  ;  but  that  a  timid  patient,  worn 
down  with  pain,  and  doomed  to  a  dreadful  op- 
eration, upon  which  his  existence  depended, 
should  originate  or  lend  himself  to  the  mo- 
tiveless joke,  and  perform  his  part  to  admi- 
ration, is  an  assumption  of  a  still  more  as- 
tounding kind.  Under  any  view,  the  case 
is  surrounded  b^  improbabilities,  and  inqui- 
ry, to  whatever  it  might  lead,  could  not  fail 
to  be  instructive.  If  the  patient  be  an  im- 
postor, he  can  hardly  have  arrived  at  the  ago 
of  forty-two  without  having  already,  by  to« 
development  of  his  genius,  acquired  in  bis 
own  neighborhood  a  pretty  distinct  reputa- 
tion :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  hitherto 
maintained  a  character  for  integrity,  we  do 
not  see  that  the  fact  of  his  being  an  agrical- 
tural  lalrorer  entitles  any  society  to  brand 
him  as  an  impostor,  for  making  a  statement 
which  if  it  proceeded  from  one  of  their  own 
station  would  be  received  at  all  events  with 
respect,  and  which,  as  it  relates  to  persoDal 
consciousness,  they  are  unable  to  dispioTe. 
The  case  is  calculated  to  intereat  every  ba- 
mane  person.  We  fear  that  it  may  turn  oat 
a  delusion  ;  but  at  present  those  who  have 
attacked  it  have  merely  substituted  one  im- 
probability for  another.  The  moat  direct 
evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  has  been 
produced ;  and  this  can  now  only  be 
strenglheaed  or  weakened  by  testimony  re- 
lating to  the  character  of  the  princimi  wil> 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  Messrs.  Tophak 
and  Ward  were  prepared  to  furnish  some 
information  on  the  point ;  if  not,  it  was  easi- 
ly procurable  from  other  sources.  But  this, 
in  the  eagerness  of  incredulity,  was  lost 
sight  of;  and  the  members  appear  to  have 
departed  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  although 
it  is  impossible  to  swallow  a  dromedary,  a 
camel  may  be  taken  whole  with  very  little 
inconvenience. 


Lunar  Rikos. — On  Tuesday  weeh>  between  8 
and  7  o'clock,  p.  if,,twD  distinct  and  beautiful  rings 
encircled  the  moon  ;  tbe  first  being  chieSy  linf[ed 
with  yellow,  and  the  outermost  witb  green  colour ; 
but  varying  so,  that  nearly  all  the  tints  of  tbe  rain- 
bow were  visible.— Iitf«rw)  Qat, 
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Prom  lb*  Bpeeutor. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Etigland,  from  tht 
Reeoivtion  in  1688  to  the  Death  of  Georgt 
II.  By  JohoHeneageJeise,  Esq.,  Author 
of  "Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Keign  of  the  Stuarts-" 
In  threa  Toluraee. 

Tbbbs  three  volumes  continue  Mr.  Jes- 
se's very  agreeftble  and  not  un interesting 
biographic  at  sketches  of  English  sovereigns, 
courtiers,  and  persons  of  fashionable  or 
frivolous  inark  ;  the  present  series  begin- 
ning with  the  Revolution,  or  more  strictly, 
with  the  life  of  William  the  Third,  and  end- 
ing with  persons  who  chiefly  figured  in  the 
leign  of  George  the  Second — Walpole,  the 
Couaiesses  of  Suffolk  and  Yarmouth,  mis- 
tresses of  the  King,  and  Lord  Melcombe 
(Babb  Doddington).  being  the  last  lives. 

Besides  its  pleasant  and  eossipy  charac- 
ter, the  work  has  a  value.  The  lives  of  the 
Kings  were  perhaps  not  wanted ;  for,  either 
in  histories  or  other  accessible  books,  ai 
ranch  could  be  learned  about  them  as  Mr. 
Jesse  tells  ;  but  the  Queens  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family  are  of  evident  utility. 
Many,  for  example,  may  often  have  wished 
for  some  particular  account  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  of  Caroline  wife  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond ;  of  their  son  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
•o  conspicuous  in  every  account  of  the  pe- 
riod for  his  open  opposition  to  his  father  j 
of  his  Princess,  mother  of  George  the 
Third,  the  "  chaste"  dowager  of  Junius  ; 
or  evcD  of  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  : 
yet  they  oould  only  get  their  wants  supplied 
after  a  fashion  in  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  not  always  there.  In  Mr.  Jesse's  Mt^ 
mnrt  of  the  Court  of  England  there  are  suf- 
ficient sketches  of  them  ;  not  indeed  dis- 
tinguished for  any  extraordinary  qualities 
cobnected  either  with  judgment  or  research, 
bat  displaying  a  good  deal  of  con  amore 
reading,  an  easy  arrangement,  and  a  pleas- 
ant mode  of  narrative. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Kings  may  he 
said  of  some  of  the  courtiers.  Accounts 
are  readily  accessible  of  Marlborough  and 
his  Sarah,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Chesterfield, 
of  Iiady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  of  Wal- 
pole, of  the  minor  poet  Sheffield  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  At- 
terbury,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Harley 
Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  Bnbb  Doddington.  But  even  as  regardi 
soDK  of  these,  Mr.  Jesse's  book  is  useful 


meagre  notice  of  a  dictionary  and  the  ex- 
pensive elaborations  in  several  volumes 
quarto  or  octavo.  All  the  other  lives  sup- 
ply a  want  in  popular  literature.  They  give 
biographical  eketrhes  or  anecdotes  of 
sons  whom  every  reader  of  the  history 
literature  of  the  period  feels  curious 
about,  and  for  some  of  whom  his  interest 
has  been  excited;  such  are  Pope's  "poor 
Wharton,  nipp'd  in  folly's  broadest  bloom  ;" 
Lord  Hervey,  the  "  Sporus,"  and  "  Lord 
Fanity,"  of  the  same  satirist  j  bis  wife,  the 
charming  "  Lepel"  of  the  Twickenham  bard, 
and  even  of  the  cynic  Churchill;  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  bed-chamber  woman  of  Queen 
Anne;  the  adventurers  Beau  Fielding  and 
Wilson;  King  William's  favorites 
Bentinck  and  Keppel,  the  founders  of  the 
Portland  and  Aibermarle  families;  with  a 
whole  lot  of  Kings'  mistresses  and  others. 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
these  notices  are  in  any  case  complete  biog- 
raphies: they  are  memoirs  in  a  strict  nense. 
For  any  thing  more,  the  less  considerable 
characters  could  not  yield  materials  ;  and 
space  would  have  failed  to  develop  the  ca- 
reer of  the  more  important  personages. 
The  reader  who  wants  to  HuJy  the  cam- 
paigns and  diplomacy  of  Marlborough  or 
the  politics  of  Walpole,  must  of  course  go 
elsewhere.  This  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  fact, 
though  B  fact  to  be  mentioned.  The  Teal 
fault  of  the  book  is  rooted  in  the  author's 
mind.  Like  retailers  of  gossip,  from  D'ls- 
raeli  all  round,  he  is  in  love  with  marvels, 
and  words  to  correapond.  To  find  out  a 
'  nest,  to  exalt  an  accessory  into  a 
principal,  and  dignify  it  with  sounding 
words,  is  the  delight  of  these  writers,  with- 
much  respect  to  truth  or  common  tense. 
Thus  he  opens  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Masham 

s  remarkable  how  little  is  known  of  this 
celebrated  woman ;  who,  from  an  almost  menial 
aituatlon,  rose  to  be  the  favoriie  ofher  i^overeign ; 
who  governed  both  Queen  Anne  and  her  coun- 
seU  ;  who  expelled  MinUtriet  and  gate  birlh  to 
othenaimMtathervnU.;  and  who,  without  pos- 


boael  that  the  had  on  more    than  i 
changed  thedetUniet  o/Enrope." 

And  again,  in  his  life  of  Harley  he  says : 

"  Thus  was  the  ruin  consummated  of  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  [Marlborou^},  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Administralioos  [the  Whigs 
of  Queen  Anne],  by  means  of  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  a  bed-chamber  woman,  and  the  intrigu- 
ing  genius  of  a  renegade  Dissenter." 

The  whole  of  this  is  meie  balderdash,  or 


for  he  hits  the  happy  medium  between  the  lantrtith.     The  Duke  of  Marlborough  rather 
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meanly  consented  to  hold  office  after  lome 
of  bis  friends  resigned,  and  when  the  fitting 
time  came  he  was  of  course  turned  out :  he 
was  charged  with  peculation,  of  which 
there  is  litne  doubt  that  he  was  guilty ;  and, 
being  threatened  with  prosecution  to  recov- 
er the  money,  he  went  abroad.  But  bow 
ihia  should  be  called  "  ruin,"  wB  cannoi 
perceive  ;  aod  still  less  what  Mrs.  Masham 
had  to  do  wiih  it.  The  "  renegade  Dissent- 
er," as  Mr.  Jesse  terms  Harley,  was  the 
Feel  of  his  day,  though  with  less  capacity 
and  less  resolution :  but  Harley  could  do 
nothing  till  be  bad  got  circumstances  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Masbam  and  the  queen  in  bis 
favor — as  he  found  to  bis  cost  a  little  white 
before,  when  he  was  turned  out  himself. 
As  for  "changing  the  destinies  of  all  Eu- 
rope," and  all  the  other  fustian,  Mr.  Jesse 
ought  to  hsvelcnown  belter;  for  he  has  him- 
self recorded  some  of  the  true  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Whigs: 

"  The  unpopularity  of  a  long  and  expensive 

war — the  general  impreBsion  thai  it  was  protract- 


by  the  trial  of  the  popular  idol,  Dr.  Kachevcral 
—and  the  almost  universal  belief  that  (he  Church 
was  in  danger — had  gradually  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  the  Whigs." 

Mrs.  Masham,  or  rather  Ur.  Jesse,  illus- 
trates the  fly  upon  the  wheel — "  what  a 
dust  I  raise  !  — but  >n  finer  language. 

These  kind  of  things  are  blemishes,  but 
detract  nothing  from  the  readableness  and 
little  from  the  utility  of  the  work,  for  we  do 
not  recur  to  such  publications  for  philoso- 
phy. Information  as  to  facts  aad  persons, 
with  light  gossipy  anecdote,  are  what  we 
look  for,  and  what  we  £nd,  in  Memoir*  of 
the  Court  of  England. 

The  following,  touching  upon  the  Vis- 
count Dundee,  who  furnished  Scott's  Cla- 
verhouse  in  Old  Mortality,  is  something 
higher. 

oundeb's  followers. 

On  the  spot  where  Dundee  received  his  death- 
wound,  the  Highlanders  raised  a  large  stone, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  When 
King  William  was  told  that  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  Killlcrankie  had  reached  Kdinburgh.  by 
express,  "  Then  I  nm  sure,"  he  said,  "thai  Dun- 
dee mual  be  dead,  or  otherwise  he  would  have 
reached  Edinburgh  before  it"  Again,  when  he 
was  advised  to  despatch  a  targe  Torce  to  the 
Highlands,  in  consequence  of  M'Kiy's  recent 
deleat,  "No,"  he  replieiL  "it  is  quite  useless: 
the  war  ended  with  the  lile  of  Dundee." 

After  the  fall  of  their  gallant  leader,  the  great- 
er number  of  Doadee's  officers  retired  to  Prance, 
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where  a  small  pension  was  conferred  on  them  by 
the  French  King.  When  ihia  boon  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn,  deprived  of  all  honorable 
ans  of  subeielence,  and  finding  themselves  a 
'den  to  their  unfortunate  master  Kmg  James, 
these  brave  ezilea  solicited  permission  to  form 
themselves  ioto  a  regiment  of  private  soldiery 
merely  stipulating  that  the  selection  of  their  offi- 
cers should  be  left  in  their  own  hands.  "  jEimea," 
says  Dalrymple,  "assented  ;  they  repaired  to 
St.  Germams  to  be  reviewed  by  him,  before  they 
were  modelled  in  the  French  army.  A  few  day* 
after  they  came,  they  posted  themselves  in  ac- 
coutrements borrowedTrom  a  French  regimen^ 
and  drawn  up  in  order,  in  a  place  through  wfaich 
he  was  to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase ;  an 
amusement  of  which  he  was  passionately  food 
alter  the  loss  of  bis  kingdom.  He  asked  who 
they  were  ?  and  was  surprised  to  Gni  that  they 
were  the  same  men  with  whom,  in  garbs  better 
suited  to  their  ranks,  he  had  the  day  before  con- 
versed at  his  levee.  Struck  with  the  levity  aS 
his  own  amusement  contrasted  with  the  misery 
of  those  who  were  sufiering  for  him,  he  returned 
pensive  to  the  palace.  The  day  he  reviewed 
them,  he  passed  along  the  ranks;  wrote  in  bis 
pocket-book,  with  hie  own  hand,  every  gende- 
man'a  name,  and  gave  him  bis  thanks  m  partic- 
ular ;  and  then,  removing  to  the  front,  bowed  to 
the  body,  with  hie  hat  on.  After  he  bad  gone 
away,  still  thinking  thai  honor  enough  was  not 
done  them,  he  returned,  bowed  again,  and  burst 
into  tears.  The  body  kneeled,  bent  their  heads 
and  eyes  steadfast  upon  the  ground ;  and  then, 
starling  up  at  once,  passed  him  with  the  usual 
honors  of  war,  as  if  it  was  only  a  common  review 
they  were  exhibiting." 

It  is  almost  a  painful  doty  to  record  (he  Eob> 
sequent  fate  of  these  gallant  men.  From  8t 
Germains  Ibey  were  sent,  a  march  of  nine  bon- 
drcd  miles  on  fool,  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
■'Wherever  they  passed,"  we  are  told,  "they 
were  received  with  tears  by  the  women,  with  res- 
pect by  some  of  the  men,  but  with  laughter  at 
the  awkardnesB  of  their  situation  by  most  of 
them.''  Brave  and  uncomplaining ;  obedient  to 
orders ;  ever  the  foremost  in  an  onset,  and  Ibc 
last  in  a  retreat ;  forgetting  their  own  sufferings 
and  misfortunes  in  the  all-absorbing  atlarhment 
which  they  conceived  for  their  legtiimaie  sove- 
reign; durmg  the  course  or  eix  years,  these  no- 
ble-minded exiles  encountered  a  series  of  vicisa- 
tudes  and  privations,  which  were  only  exceeded 
by  the  dignity  with  which  they  were  endured. 
On  two  occasions  alone  are  Ihey  said  to  have 
disobeyed  orders.  The  first  time  was  at  the 
siege  of  Roses,  where  their  ranks  had  become 
so  thinned  by  disease,  that,  with  a  view  to  thdr 
recovery,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  camp. 
Distressed,  however  as  was  their  condition,  die 
order  was  deeply  resented  as  an  affront,  and,  till 
they  had  despatched  a  remonElranoe  to  Marshal 
Noailles,  they  positively  refused  to  retire.  Hie 
second  occasion  of  their  breaking  orders  was  in 
making  a  lodgment  in  an  islanif  on  the  Rhine. 
The  French,  believing  the  river  lobe  impassa- 
ble on  foot,  bad  ordered  a  number  of  boats  for 
the  service:  previously,  however,  to  their  arri- 
val, the  gallant  exiles,  tying  their  clothes  and 
accoutrements  to  their  shoulders,  and  placing 
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tbeir  strongest  men  whefe  the  current  was  most 
impetuouB,  joined  band  in  hand,  and  in  the  eight 
of  both  armies  drove  len  times  their  number 
bom  the  island.  The  French  were  unable  to 
eonceal  their  admimtion,  nnd  were  loud  in  tbeir 
applftuse:  "Le  gentilhomnu,"  they  exclaimed, 
"eit  loujours grntilAomme."  "A  gentleman,  in 
every  situation,  iaetill  a  ^ntteman."  So  hig-hly, 
indeed,  did  the  French  appreciate  this  gallant 
service,  that  they  cooTerred  on  the  island  the  title 
ofL'lBle  d'Ecoase,  a  name  which  it  retains  to 
(be  prCBent  da^. 

The  remaining  particulars  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Scottish  brigade  may  be  related  in  a  few 
words.  Neglected  by  the  French  Government, 
and  with  few  of  their  wiinla  attended  to,  they 
were  ordered  from  the  frontiera  of  Spain  to  Al- 
nce.  During  this  long  march,  their  clothee  are 
said  to  have  fallen  from  them  in  tatters ;  and 
they  were  frequentli^  in  want  of  food,  and  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  To  add  to  their 
diiiressing  condition,  the  face  of  the  country, 
after  they  passed  Lyone,  wa*  covered  with  snow ; 
and  yet,  amidst  all  these  miseries  and  privations, 
Dot  a  single  complaint  appears  to  have  passed 
Iheirlina,  and  the  cry  of"  Long  live  King  James," 
was  sufficient  to  enliven  them  even  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  their  misfortunes,  Atthecloseofthe  war. 
they  were  disbanded  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  their  own  home,  with- 
out the  slightest  provision  being  made  for  them. 
At  this  period,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  disease 
uid  war,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  sixteen, 
and  of  these  only  four  made  their  way  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  length  of  this  quotation  will  confine 
» to  short  miscellaneoua  passage*  for  the 
rest  of  the  extrects. 

PIHia  CORONAT  OPUS. 

Lord  Chesterlield,  during  the  last  months  of 
hii  life,  was  afflicted  with  a  diarrhcea,  which  en- 
tirely baffled  the  art  of  his  physicians,  and  sub- 
sequently proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  ''  He  was  afflicted,"  says  Dr.  Matty, 
''with  no  other  illness,  and  remained  to  the  last 
free  from  all  manner  of  pain,  enjoying  his  sur- 
pnangmemoryandpresenceof  mind  to  his  latest 
breath ;  perfectly  composed  and  resigned  to  part 
with  'Jus  life,  and  only  regretting  that  death  was 
M  lardy  to  meet  him.  About  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  expired,  his  valet  opened  the  cunains  oi 
hk  bed,  and  announced  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dayrol- 
le«.  Though  he  had  hardly  strength  to  give  ut- 
terance to  his  words,  he  muttered  laintly,  "  Give 
DayroUes  a  chair."  Thus  his  last  words  were 
those  of  politeness.  It  was  observed  by  his 
I^ysician,  Dr.  Warren,  who  was  in  the  apart- 
ment at  the  time,  "  Lord  Chesterfield's  good 
breeding  only  quitted  him  with  his  life." 

CICEKO   HIDDLETON    0 

His  "Discourse  on  the  Hiraeulons  Powers" 
■upposed  to  have  been  vested  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  led  the  world  to  believe  that  he 
"as  a  free-thinker  j  and  his  letters  to  Lord  Her- 
wy  have  since  substantiated  the  fact  As  a  di- 
vtiU)  B  moralist,  and  b  philosopher,  be  should 
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have  taken  especial  care  to  maintain  his  private 
character  in  good  repute;  and  yetthe  same  man 
who  professed  ihat  "  Providence  had  placed  biro 
bevond  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  philosophi- 
cal freedom  to  the  servilities  of  dependence,"  is 
known,  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  to  have 
subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  living  of  Hascombe. 
''  Though  there  are  many  things  in  the  Church," 
he  says,  "which  1  wholly  dislike,  yet,  while  I  am 
content  to  acquiesce  in  ihe  ill,  I  uiould  be  glad 
to  taste  a  little  of  the  good." 

TBB  SEVUODR  TAMILT. 

Several  influential  gentlemen,  from  the  coun* 
ties  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  shortly  afterwards 
followed  his  example  (in  waiting  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orangel ;  and  among  these  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  for- 
merly been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who,  singularly  enough,  had  long  been  con- 
spicuous for  nis  most  bigtited  advocacy  of  Tory 
principles.  In  the  course  of  one  of  bis  earliest  in- 
terviews with  the  Prince,  "I  believe,  Sir  Ed- 
ward," said  the  latter,  "  thot  you  are  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's  family?"—"  No,  Sir,"  was  Ihe  ro- 
ply,  ''the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  mine." 

A  BOY  A  I.  BEPABTEE. 

To  the  vulgar  the  manners  of  William  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  times  more  gracious  iban  to 
those  of  higher  rank.  Some  years  enerwards, 
he  was  passing  through  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Windsor,  when  a  woman,  determined 
to  get  a  fdght  of  the  king,  thrust  herself  close  to 
[he  windows  of  Ihe  royal  carriage.  Having 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  exclaimed,  somewhat 
contemptuously,  though  perhaps  not  with  the 
intention  of  being  overoeard— "Is  that  the 
King?  why  mv  husband  is  a  handsomer  man 
than  he."  William  stooped  towards  her,  and 
said,  very  seriously,  "  Good  woman,  don't  speak 
so  loud;  consider  I'm  a  widower." 

ECCEKTBICITT    OF   PETERBOBOUQB. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  differ- 
ence between  Lord  Peterborough  and  Charles 
the  Third,  certain  it  is  ihat  the  former  was  re- 
called from  the  scene  of  his  glory  in  consequence 
of  the  charges  preferred  agninst  him  by  the 
Spanish  Monarch,  These  charges  were  after- 
wards investigated  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  when 
not  onlv  were  they  declared  lo  be  utterly  un- 
founded, but  the  House  voted  that,  "during  the 
time  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  SpaiUi 
he  performed  many  great  and  eminent  services, 
for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  their  House." 
The  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  him  in  a  most 
flattering  speech,  in  which  his  "wonderful  and 
amazing  euecess,"  "bis  personal  bravery  and 
conduct,"  and  his  "  wise  counsels,"  ore  dwelt  up- 
on in  the  most  fflowinff  language.  "  My  Lords," 
said  Lord  Peternorou^.  in  repl;^,  "  for  Ihe  great 
honor  and  favor  I  have  received  from  your 
Lordships,  I  return  my  most  humble  thanks, 
wilh  a  heart  full  of  the  truest  respect  and  grati- 
tude. No  service  can  deserve  such  a  reward. 
It  is  more  than  a  sufficient  recompense  for  my 
past  hardships,  and  lo  which  nothing  can  give  an 
addition.    1  shall  endeavor  in  all  my  future  bc- 
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tions  not  to  appear  anworthy  of  the  anmerited 
favor  1  have  thie  day  rec«ived  from  thia  great 
KMembly."  According  to  Lord  Ladadoinie. 
jmmediaiely  after  quitting  this  splendid  scene  he 
ordered  his  coach  to  atop  at  a  poultereHa  shop, 
where  he  alighted  and  pnrctiased  a  fowl  for  his 
dinner,  lit  was  his  practice  to  bargain  for  bia 
dinner,  and  carry  it  home  himselC] 

CDUBERt^MD'S    OAHINO. 

The  Duke,  even  in  his  bojrfaood,  is  said  to  have 
aSected  a  gravity  of  demeanor,  and  to  hare  been 
distinguished  by  a  solemn  assumption  of  philo- 
sophical superiority,  such  as  not  unfrequently 
covers  a  really  weak'miad,  and  which  woe 
borne  out  by  no  parucular  acts  of  wisdom  in  his 
■ubaq^iient  career.  As  a  youth  he  afiected  to 
conceive  the  same  paramount  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Pariiameni,  or  the  council-chamber,  that 
be  took  in  the  evolutions  ofan  army  or  the  trap- 
pings of  a  regiment  of  horse.  Like  his  brother 
FK^erick,  he  was  food  of  women,  and  alao  de- 
lighted in  the  pleasures  of  the  gaming-table  and 
the  race-course.  Unlike  his  brother,  however, 
he  possessed  a  strength  of  mind  which  enabled 
bim  to  resist  the  temptation  of  play,  as  soon  as 

fnidence  warned  him  agaioat  further  indvdgence. 
L  was  much  to  his  credit,  that  having  on  one 
occasion  lost  his  pocket-book  on  the  race-coiirae 
at  Newmarket,  he  declined  making  any  bels, 
alleging  that  his  losses  were  already  sufficient  for 
one  day.  When  the  races  were  over,  the  pock- 
et-book was  brought  lo  htm  by  a  half-pay  officer, 
by  whom  it  had  accidentally  been  picked  up.  The 
Duke  generously  insisted  on  the  officer  keeping 
it  "I  am  only  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  it  has  fallen 
into  iuefa  good  hands ;  for  if  I  had  not  lost  it  as 
1  did,  its  contents  would  by  this  time  have  been 
scattered  among  the  blacklegs  of  Newmarket." 

TBG  l>TI>a  POLtTtCIAN. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Cumbertand  la 
said  to  have  found  great  difficulty  in  evading  the 
importuniiiea  of  his  father,  who  was  desirous  that 
he  should  unite  himself  to  a  Princess  of  Denmark. 
The  king  had  actually  caused  a  negotiatioD  to 
be  entered  into  with  the  Danish  Court ;  and  in 
^is  dilemma  the  Duke  sent  to  ask  the  advice  of 
Sir  Robert  Waipole,  scarcely  forty-eight  houra, 
il'may  be  remarked,  before  the  death  of  that  mtn- 
lEter.  Bir  Robert  recommended  that  the  Duke 
should  demand  a  targe  marriage  settlement. 
The  advice  was  followed,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness heard  nothing  more  of  the  match. 


iLLUMiitATED  VblHIM.— A  beantiTuUy  illumi- 
nated vellum  of  the  15th  century,  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  from  the  muniment  room 
of  Sir  T.  Hore,  was  exhibited  before  the  society 
of  Antiquarians.  It  lelatea  to  West  Deerham 
in  Norfolk,  and  appears  to  be  what  is  termed  a 
circular  for  procuring  the  prayers  of  various 
raonaslic  establishmeDts ;  this  specimen  bears 
record  ofhavingbven  sent  to  Twynam  in  Hamp- 
shire, Bad  to  Kirksdale  in  Yorkshire.  Lord  A. 
Conyham  exhibited  a  gold  collar  or  gorget, 
some  torques,  rings,  &.c,  also  in  gold,  recently 
foimd  in  ireiaai.— Literary  Qazette. 


Fnim  Ihi  BpieUIor. 

Frox  on  incidental  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Yates  appears 
to  bare  found  himself  at  Malta  about  1830, 
bent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt  and  Pale*- 
tine,  to  exatnine  the  condition  and  disease! 
of  those  countries.  According  to  the  Doc* 
tor's  rather  ample  statement  of  tbe  matter, 
his  intention  caused  a  greater  sensation  at 
Malta,  through  the  dread  of  tbe  plague,  than 
we  should  nave  thought  possible  wiihii 
these  twenty  years.  The  plan,  becoming 
the  town-talk  of  Valetta,  came  to  tb«  eari 
of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  American  CodbuI  at 
Lyons,  then  on  a  trip  ad  libitum  either  giveo 
or  taken.  This  gentlemen  introduced  him- 
self to  Dr.  Yates  ;  the  two  sailed  for  Alex- 
andria, travelled  to  Cairo  by  the  now  aban- 
doned route  of  Rosetta,  and,  after  seeing  ibe 
usual  curiasttieH  of  the  city  and  ita  vicinity, 
ascended  the  Nile  to  the  aecond  cataract, 
and  then  came  back  again. 

The  narrative  of  all  this,  told  with  elabo- 
rate minuteness,  and  interspersed  with  re- 
flections and  quotations,  to  show  the  wri> 
ter's  reading,  as  well  as  with  some  apt  illoi- 
traliona  of  Scripture  from  still  existing  cus- 
toms, occupies  a  good  portion  of  the  two 
large  volumes.  The  remainder  of  the  text 
is  occupied  by  some  account  of  the  condi- 
tion ana  capabitities  of  Egypt,  ao  far  aa  Dr. 
Yates  had  meana  to  observe  it,  and  ability 
lo  apprehend  it ;  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Mohammed  All,  with  the  doctor's  opinion  of 
his  character  and  government,  brought  down 
to  the  present  time  by  means  of  private  and 
public  information,  and  a  few  scattered  med- 
ical remarka,  and  such  observations  upon  the 
people  as.hisptofesaion  enabled  him  to  make. 
A  bulky  appendix  of  documents,  rarely  of 
much  importance,  is  affixed  to  each  volume. 

Had  the  narrative  been  freely  condensed, 
and  such  portions  of  the  general  remarks 
as  were  derived  from  tbe  author's  experi- 
ence, been  published  at  the  time  the  tour 
was  made,  the  work  might  have  passed  as  a 
fresh  and  readable  book  of  travels,  although 
not  telling  much  that  was  really  new.  k^ 
pearing  when  the  facilities  of  steam  have 
made  Uie  ronte  a  part  of  the  grand  tour — 
when  guide-books,  not  to  speak  of  travels, 
have  oeen  published  about  Egypt,  and 
steam-companies  advertise  the  Nile  as  part 
of  a  pleasant  trip — the  value  it  might  once 
have  had,  is  considerably  diminished,  espe- 
cially as  the  author's  historical  and  political 
disquisitions  have  no  novelty  of  view  or 
force  of  style  to  render  them  actractive.  Mr. 
St.  John,  and  later  writers,  have  questioned 
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the  policy  of  the  pMhi,  and  denoaoced  th« 
ty nnnjr  which  haa  accompanied  its  progress. 
The  striking  incidents  in  Mohammed's  early 
career  hare  been  onen  told,  and  with  (treat- 
er  effect  than  by  Dr.  Yates  ;  whilst  the  ac- 
eounl  of  the  Syrian  war  is  curt  and  jejune, 
telling  nothing  but  what  every  body  knew, 
■nd  Dot  always  that  correctly.  One  striking 
point  of  the  affair  was  the  conclusion.  The 
unauthorized  convention  of  Napier — its  re- 
jeetioa  by  the  Syrian  officers  and  Byzantine 
intriguers — the  eager  clutching  at  tt  by  the 
Four  Powers,  frightened  at  an  Etiropean 
war — and  the  return  of  the  lucky  old  Com- 
modore to  ratify  his  rejected  conveniion, 
are  quite  a  diplomatic  denouement:  but  if 
Dr.  Yates  knows  all  these,  he  does  not  tell 
them.  In  his  narrative  it  looks  a  regular 
joe-trot  sort  of  thing. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  matter  of  the 
book.  Its  literary  defect  is  diffuseness.  The 
author  rarely  leaves  any  thing  in  full  bloom, 
but  is  not  satisfied  without  running  it  to 
seed  ;  a  failing  that  often  msra  the  effect  of 
descripttons  that  have  intrinsic  interest,  be- 
sides introducing  much  encumbering  or 
needless  writing. 

Of  medical  remarks  Dr.  Yates  Is  unfortu- 
nately sparing,  seeming  to  think  them  too 
professional ;  but  the  few  he  introduces  are 
(rood  and  brief,  for,  understanding  his  sub- 
ject, he  can  see  the  essential  points.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of 


daiBHTAL   BARBGR-I 

Barbers  in  the  East,  as  in  Europe  in  the  olden 
time,  generally  understand  the  arts  of  cupping, 
bleeding,  and  tooih-drnwing )  some  of  them  pre- 
tend to  set  bones,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently 
api^ed  to  for  "  noatnimB ;''  they  are  nlsa  expect- 
ed to  drew  wounds  and  extract  ball".  Their  msn- 
ner  of  cupping  is  very  aicnple  ;  rude,  but  effica- 
cious. Theynrst  apply  a  buffalo's  bom  to  the 
akin  by  its  broad  end ;  the  narrow  end  remaining 
open,  the  air  is  sucked  out  by  the  mouth.  Atmos- 

•^^  ■•     Blips 

_  .        1  the 

pvta  beneath  are  scarified  by  means  of  a  razor; 
the  horn  is  instantly  applied,  and  a  second  ra- 
euum  being  created  by  aid  of  the  lips,  the  bloo  I 
flows.  Cupping,  and  counter  irritation,  especial' 
ly  by  the  "moxa,"  or  the  actual  cautery,  are 
had  recourse  to  by  these  people  on  almost  every 
occasion  ;  and  they  o!)en  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
In  Persia  and  Chins,  blood-letting  is  hi^ly  ob- 
jected to,  especially  among  the  great,  cnieny  on 
super^tjous  grounds ;  and  thosame  prejudice  is 
believed  to  have  facilitated,  if  it  did  not  cause  the 
death  of  the  late  Princes^  Mirhmah,  a  daughter 
of  the  Sultan  Mahnioud.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Sayeed  Pascha,  who  held  the  office  of  Seraekier, 
ana  so  great  a  favorite,  that  when  she  died,  a  roy- 
al firman  was  issued,  interdicting  all  singling  and 
music,  and  every  other  demonstration  of  joy,  for 
several  days  to  come.  It  seems  Aat  the  princess 
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was  delivered  of  a  atill-bom  infant ;  and  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  ariaing  aAer  a  tepse  of  three 
days,  the  physician  advised  that  she  should  be 
bled.  The  proposal  being,  however,  so  novel, 
and  BO  much  at  variance  with  established  usage, 
(for  it  is  thought  presumption  to  spill  the  bloodof 
a  princess.)  the  wishes  of  the  H'akkim  were  ro- 
sisted  to  the  last,  and  the  royal  patient  sunk  into 
the  grave,  another  victim  to  the  hydra  of  super- 

EOTPTIAH  DSNKET-Boys. 

There  is  not  n  more  osefiil  set  of  people  In  the 
country,  especially  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
Whatever  we  do,  whereverwe  go,  they  are  in  re- 
quest ;  we  could  not  gel  on  at  all  without  them. 
They  are  sure  to  find  out  the  residence  of^  a 
Frank,  and  as  sure  to  be  at  hand  when  needed. 
They  watch  his  motions,  and,  like  the  secret  po- 
lice of  Austria,  can  generally  tell  where  he  is  to. 
be  found,  which  are  his  favorite  haunts,  and  at 
what  hour  he  reache.l  his  home  the  previous 
night  They  are  to  be  seen  lurking  about  the 
corners  of  the  streets  in  parties,  wiui  tiieir  rag- 
ged, jaded,  scraggy-looking  animals,  waiting  lor 
a  job.  They  are  themselves  as  ragged,  wielch- 
ed,  aiid  emaciated ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  how 
they  are  able  to  support  the  fatigue  which  they 
are  destined  to  go  tarough.  They  live  but  spar- 
ingly, and  are  at  the  call  of  every  one,  whether 
Infidel,  Turli,  or  Jew.  They  are  constantly  on  the 
alert ;  watch  the  looks,  of  every  passer  by ;  and 
at  the  smallest  indication  of  assent,  drag  their 
men  ore- looking  beasts  to  the  spot,  vocilerating 
all  the  way,  abusing  each  other,  scrambling  to  ai^ 
rive  first,  end  sounding  the  praise  of  these  most 
iinrorCuniile  of  all  the  brute  creation — animals 
which,  to  judge  by  appearances,  would  hardly 
have  strength  to  transport  themselves  into  the 
adjoinmg  street,  and  therefore  little  calculated  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  full-grown  Torkj  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  saddle  and  trapping  weighmg  twenty- 
five  pounds.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  neither 
man  nor  beast  has  more  rest  or  more  to  eat  than 
he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Some  bread,  a  few 
dates,  a  piece  of  gourd  or  melon,  some  "  youart," 
(curd,)  and  a  little  rice  occasionally,  conslitnte 
the  food  of  the  one,  and  a  bundle  of  chopn»ed 
straw  and  a  few  beans  the  support  of  the  other. 
Both  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  miserable  shed 
HiuTOunded  byfilth  and  rubbish.  I  have  already 
described  the  manner  of  their  proceeding,  the 
hurried  uncertain  course  of  their  existence^  and 
the  singular  vivacity  with  which  they  wnggle 
their  way  along  the  crowded  streets,  threading 
(he  busy  multitude,8pparentlywithout  fatigue  to 
either  party.  These  hoys  most  run  several  miles 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  and  their  very 
looks  betray  the  nature  of  their  avocation.  The 
countenance  is  always  haggard,  pale,  and  anx- 
ious, their  breathing  hurned,  their  whole  visagO' 
and  demeanor  sharp  and  restless.  As  we  m^it 
expect,  they  shorten  Iheir  days,  and  very  taany 
of  them  die  of  diseased  heart  TTiey  are  net  pre- 
disposed to  consumption,  for  this  is  a  disease  that 
is  seldom  to  bemetwithinEgypt;noris  asthma 
BO  frequent  in  its  occurrence  iis  we  might  ima- 
gine A  priori  that  it  would  be :  still  il  oecura,arul 
fhave  no  doubt,  is  brought  on  in  these  youths  by 
violent  exercise,  and  G-equenl  expssnrs  to  tbfi 
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heavy  dewe  of  the  night  Bui  "uie  ie  second 
nature,"  and  if  they  lived  better,  they  would  pro- 
bably not  only  be  unable  to  perform  their  work, 
but  they  would  he  rendered  more  BUsceptible  rf 
disease.  They  are  generally  satialied  with  three 
or  four  piastres  a  day,  and  think  themselves  well 
paid.  Many  do  not  give  them  half  that  Eum,  and 
others  take  iheir  donkies  by  force,  especially  the 
■oldiera  and  "jacks  in  office,"  and  give  ihem  no- 
thing, except,  perhaps,  a  severe  beating.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  prefer  the  service  of  a 
Frank,  and  particularly  of  on  Englishman,  who 
still  preserves  bis  character  for  Uberality 
in  Egypt 

_THE  BEABD  IN  TBE  EAST.  . 

Poor  Burckhardt,  who  was  better  known  in 
Egypt  as  "  Sheikh  Ibrahim,"  found  his  beard  a 
great  protection  to  him ;  and  those  who  have  read 
Bis  travels  will  remember,  that  on  one  n-nioi"" 
a  certain  chief  doubting  that  he  was  a 
man,  insulted  him  by  pulling  his  heard,  which 
was  instoDtly  resented  by  a  blow :  no  further 
doubts  were  then  entertained.  To  stroke  the 
beard,  or  genily  touch  the  end  of  it,  is  regarded 
as  a  compliment;  and  it  is  a  common  practice, 
among  the  Arabs,  thus  to  lay  hold  of  it,  admire, 
and  smooth  down  the  heard,  when  endeavoring 
to  coax  and  flatter,  or  make  a  bargain,  li  throws 
a  man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  bis  hearL  An 
Arab  would  almost  as  soon  be  deprived  of  a  limb 
as  shorn  of  his  beard;  for  independently  of  the 
disgrace  which  the  eons  of  Islam  attach  to  such 
an  operation,  he  feels  that  he  ie  severed  from  an 
object  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  affection-  It  is  his  constant  friend  snd  com- 
panion, let  his  circumstances  alter  as  they  may. 
He  confers  with  itb  difficulties  and  doubt;  he 
imparts  to  it  all  his  secrets ;  it  aflbrda  him  di 
aion  in  solitude;  and  in  the  hour  of  adversity  and 
trial  it  becomes  his  solace  and  resource.  When 
thoughtful,  he  grasps  it ;  when  plessed,  he  strokep 
ilj  when  veMtT  and  excited,  he  pulls  iL  It  is  held 
sacred  by  every  class,  and  it  is  referred  to  as  a  to- 
ken of  fidelity  and  honor.  To  swear  by  the  beard, 
the  beard  of  one's  father,  and  the  beard  of  the  Pro- 
phet, is  at  all  times  sufficiently  binding :  and  he 
who  possesses  a  fine  beard  is  invariably  a  person 
of  commanding  exterior,  and  an  object  of  res- 
pect, for  he  cannot  be  very  young,  and  he  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  have  some  wisdom,  O"-"  -  -"■■- 
tain  degree  of  experience  in  human  afl 

In  most  parts  of  the  East,  those  men  who  are 
by  nature  beardless,  are  considered  insignificant; 
and  in  Persia,  where  this  graceful  appendage  it 
M  highly  esteemed,  they  become  objects  of  ridi- 
cule, and  are  quaintly  denominated  "Birisli," 
"  No  beards,"  It  may  well  be  supposed,  then, 
that  any  slight  offered  to  the  beard  in  such  coun- 
tries, is  an  unpardonable  offence ;  and  various 
epithets  are  applied  by  individualp  in  token  ol 
their  contempt  or  regard  according  as  the  caf- 
may  be.  Thus,  to  "kugh  at  his  beard,"  and 
"  make  play  with  another  man's  beard,'|  signify 
to  mock  or  cajole,  aad  are  a  direct  insult  to 
manhood* 

8CBIPT0BAL  ILLUaTBATIONB. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Desert  commonly  clothe 
themselves  alsoio  manufactures  of  camel's  hair; 
and  the  article  most  prized  by  them  is  Ihe"haik," 
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cloak  of  that  matwial.  It  is  cither  black  or 
white,  with  or  without  broad  stripes ;  it  eoiMists 
of  a  square  piece,  with  holes  for  the  arms,  and 
has  no  seam.  The  Druses  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
people  of  Mesopotamia,  not' only  wear  a  coat 
which  is  "without  seam,"  but  "of  many  colors," 
having  variegated  stripes  proceeding  to  a  point 
downwards  Irom  the  shoulders,  like  a  reversed 
pyramid.  This  is  believed  to  be  of  the  «eme  de- 
scription as  that  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  his  favo- 
rite child.  We  are  informed  that  our  Saviour 
also  wore  "  a  coal  without  seam,  woven  from  the 
iroughonl ;"  and  that,  In  the  wilderness,  SL 
"had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins."  The"eackcIoth'' 
of  tiie  Scriptures  was  a  similar  manufacture,  but 
of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  kind,  like  that  which 
s  worn  by  dervishes  and  reputed  sainis.  It  ii 
itill  used  for  sacks  and  lent-ccvers-  We  can  ea- 
sily understand  the  Decessity  of  a  girdle  ;  no  per- 
enns  with  loose  flowing  robes  can  engage  in  ac- 
tive occupations  wiihout  first  ''girding-  up  the 
loins"— that  is,  taking  up  a  portion  of  their  drepi 
out  of  their  way.  Some  lay  aside  their  outer 
garment  for  the  time  ;  others  prepare  to  put  forUi 
their  strength  by  fastening  a  belt  or  girdle  rouiiil 
ihe  waist,  and  by  laying  bare  the  arms  to  the 
shoulders.  Thus  Elijah  "  girded  up  his  loins,  and 
ran  before  Ahab  to  Jezreei ;"  and  the  sacred  vfri- 
tings  abound  in  passages  which,  like  Uiis,  iUaf- 
Irate  the  habits  of  those  who  wear  the  OrieWal 
costume. 


AMOR  PATR,!^— BY  AN  EMIGRANT. 

From  l^H'i  dHnburgh  Midline. 


:>iigh9  U'BViog  in  lUe  siiininer  wiai 
ig  Mresm  thnt  »nh]j  roUi  Blcng, 


cxgle,  wheelinft  high  \t 


n  circle  wide ; 

le  gindes  below ; 
The  salmon,  leaping  in  iHe  silvery  tide  ; 

Tlio  liucnmini;  l>ee  ;  ili«  cntlle's  well-kaovo  loi 

Tlio  lime- worn  lou'pr,  wbo^a  venecsbU  form 
In  Fillly  grnndeiiT  breaks  npon  Ihe  vitw. — 

ll«  %Tny  head  lowering  o'er  Ihe  howling  norm, — 
\i  ii  not  filed  in  Memory'*  lableu  loot 


How  vivid  in  onr  mind  the  eventful  day 
Which  snw  D9  sailing  from  our  nsiiie  land. 

The  lessening  hilla  in  diitance  riting  gray. 
We  gazed  thereon — a  melancholy  baud. 

Bat  ibongh  Tar  dialani  from  our  oative  shoie. 
Old  Scotland  na'ec  ahHll  bang  her  heed  ia  tbmme; 

For  we,  though  eeveredby  Aiuintio'a  roar, 
Will  aye  uphold  onr  coonlry's  well-won  fame. 


IM3.] 


POBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Fran  T^ll'a  E  Jlnbnrili  H  iiulnai. 


Sevikal  months  have  elapsed  amce  we 
htn  offered  ihe  few  remarke  which  we 
baT«  lanv  been  in  the  hsbit  of  maki 
public  affairs.  There  was  indeed  mu 
tbinlc  abont,  much  ta  grieve  over,  but  little 
to  talk  about,  while  waiting  for  the  resulie 
of  the  new  Tariffand  the  new  Stiding:  Scale, 
—teeing  diatrees  spreading  on  every  hand, 
sod  lamentable  divisions  among  those  whose 
vnioo  was  the  sureat  foundation  of  the  hope 
of  better  limea.  To  have  given  expreasion 
toditcontentandcomplaint  hadat  best  been 
idle:  those  from  whom  we  had  hoped  better 
things  than  riot  and  outrage,  of  which  they 
mnat  always  be  themselves  the  eureat  vic- 
tims, had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  which  they  had  vio. 
I«if3,  and  were  more  the  subjects  of  com- 
ini*eratioD  than  rebuke  ;  and  in  the  present 
(vful  state  of  the  country,  we  hold  merely 
faetioui  party  recrimination  as  worse  than 
idle — as  morally  reprehensible.  Party 
iiek<aames,  and  party  tactics  we  have  lung 
ainee  left  to  party  jobbera;  and  having 
thrown  all  the  badges  overboard,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  fish  them  up  again.  From  the 
first  hint  of  Sir  Robert  Peel'a  Tariff,  small  as 
was  the  actual  advantage  that  could  be  an- 
ticipated from  a  measure  that  waa,  perhaps, 
naderrated  by  one  party,  and  viewed  with  in- 
ordinate alarm  by  another,  Liberals  were 
bouad  to  be  in  charity  with  the  Tory  Minis- 
ter, who,  vitb  however  timid  &  hand,  had 
fairly,  tfaoush  certainly  not  far,  opened  the 
sluices,  and  let  in  the  waters  which  are  now 
■welling  around  us.  It  ia  not  less  true,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  predeceaaora  in  office  had 
left  but  few  of  ihoae  grateful  reminiscences 
sad  r°elings  which  make  this  duty  of  charity 
difficult  to  practise  towards  their  rival.  A 
Session  of  Parliament  waa  got  through  by 
Sir  Robsrt,  in  which,  one  way  or  another,  a 
^ood  deal  of  uaeful  business  was  accom- 
plished, when  ita  doinga  ore  compared  with 
ihe  latter  years  of  the  Whig  administration ; 
bat  of  which  the  weightiest  business  was 
paving  the  way  for  those  great  commercial 
and  fiscal  changes  which  arc  now  inevitable. 

Let  ns  not  be  understood  to  impute  the 
dallying  with  important  meaaures,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  reasonable  hopea  of 
the  Reformera,  altosetber  to  Whig  hollow- 
neaa  or  disinclination.  The  late  ministry 
were  often  obstructed  by  the  contumacy  and 
factioBB  oppoaition  of  the  party  whom  their 
rapinenets  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people  had  allowed  to  rally  into  formidable 
niength;  thoagh  their  greateat  cause  of 


obatruotion  lurked  within.  They  bad  g.o* 
all  they  wanted,  and  nothing  more  was  ne* 
cessary  save  to  keep  what  they  had  obtain- 
ed. The  means  of  doing  so  they  strangely 
miscalculated, — and  so  lost  alL 

These  are  things  of  the  pnstj  and  now 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  Session  of 
Pariinmeni,  which,  whether  for  weal  or  wo, 
must  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  that  has 
yet  been  witnessed,  we  start  afresh  from  the 
point  at  which  we  left  off  when  we  last 
spoke  of  public  matters,  and  inquire  whether 
Sir  Robert  Peel  considers  the  present  dis- 
tress merely  one  in  the  aeries  of  periods  of 
temporary  difficulty  which  arise  from  tim« 
to  time  in  every  great  commercial  country, 
from  ruinous  wars,  bad  seasons,  and  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  and  are  again  surmounted; 
or  whether,  as  ia  now  generally  held  by  re- 
flecting men,  he  conaidera  it  the  moat  alarm- 
ing symptom  that  has  yet  been  apparent  of 
the  decidedly  downward  tendency  of  Eng- 
land in  every  one  of  her  great  intereats.  The 
agriculturists  begin  at  length  to  perceive 
that  ail  Ihe  unjust  protection  that  can  (m 
cunningly  devised  for  them,  cannot  long  op- 
hold  them,  if  the  other  leading  interests  of 
the  country  suffer.  The  present  distress, 
rising  from  the  same  causes,  and  partaking 
if  the  general  character  of  previous  periods 
if  suffering,  is  seen  to  be  more  broadly  bas- 
id,  and  more  inveterate  in  its  nature;  and 
he  disease  has  seized  upon  a  previously  de- 
bilitated frame,  no  longer  able  to  repel  such 
attacks.  National  decay  has  been  coming 
with  stealthy  pace,  now  with  an  ac- 

d  movement, — but  ever  gaining 
ground;  and  the  only  possible  issue  has  been 
ioreaeen  and  foretold  for  a  quarter  of  s  cen- 
tury. We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
exult  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  of  evil, 
but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  indications,  that 
warning  lessons  of  the  justice  which  is 
wisdom,  are  at  length  beginning  to  be  lia- 

].  Experience,  it  is  said,  teaches 
fools.  Falling  com-marketa,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  spite  of  a  lately  adopted  magical 
protecting  scale  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  en- 
ergetic action  of  the  An  ti- corn -I  aw  League, 
and  the  increasing  phalanx  of  Free-traders, 
at  the  head  of  an  unemployed  and  starving 
population,  speak  in  a  tone  that  must  pene- 
trate the  most  obtuse  brains.  There  ia  little 
doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  queationa  of 
political  economy,  holds,  at  least  in  the  ab- 
atract,  the  same  opinions  as  the  late  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson.  But  there  ia  no  longer  place  for  the- 
ories and  abstractions.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  quickly  and  effectually;  if 
universal,  and,  it  may  be,  irreparable  ruin 
is  to  be  averted ;  and  if  a  last  fair  chance  is 
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to  be  given  to  the  country  to  right  itself. 
The  C^rn  Lawi  must  go  in  the  firit  place  j 
- — Bod  Ihey  are  doomed,  and  are  icarcely 
worth  longer  conaideration  from  their  op- 

Eonenta ;  eiace  aome  of  their  aupporierB 
Bve  themselvea  ma^ naniniouBly  ipoken 
theii  aentence.  They  remain  but  a  quesiioo 
of  time,  and  aurely  of  very  brief  time, — as 
we  csDiiot  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
baa,  on  former  occaaiona,  had  the  manly  hu- 
mility, and  Irne  wiadom  and  palriotiam  to 
Adopt  whatever  was  commendable  in  the 
policy  of  his  rivals,  will  pertinaciously  cling 
to  a  measure  proved  to  be  worthless,  even 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  devised,  merely 
becauae  it  is  not  quite  a  year  old,  and  was  of 
hia  own  contrivance.  It  hae  surely  been 
tried  quite  long  enough,  the  moment  that  its 
futility  is  demonstrated.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Minister  wiUaa  frankly  throw  his 
QBclesa  Sliding  Scale  overboard,  na  adopt 
the  Whig  modifications  of  the  Sugar  Duties, 
and,  if  he  please,  out-bid  the  liberality  of  the 
Whif;a.  Hia  difficultiea  are  easily  foreieen ; 
and  therefore  on  these,  and  any  liberal  mea- 
sure, or  tneaanre  of  liberal  tendency  which 
he  may  propose,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  wishes  weU  to  the  country,  and  hopes 
to  prosper  in  the  general  prosperity,  to  sup- 
port a  Minister— Tory  though  he  be  denom- 
inated— who  has  already  done  the  itate 
some  smell  aerrice,  and  obtained  credit  for 
aninclinalion  todoraore,  if  heispermitted  ; 
if  be  ia,  in  other  words,  supported  by  the 
country  against  the  selfish  imbeciles  of  his 
own  party.  Whatever  may  be  the  lactica, 
or,  rather,  the  tempera  of  the  wilder  portion 
of  Sir  Robert's  friends,  the  duty  of  Reform- 
ers is  clear  enough.  A  clamor  has  been 
raiaed  by  the  Whig  partiran  press,  because 
Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  inclined  to  delude  the 
agricultural  interest,  has,  in  fact,  deceived 
the  farmers, — though  Mr.  Estcolt  and  others 
seem  to  think  this  system  of  delusion  will 
really  serve  the  agriculturists;  and  no  one 
doubts  that,  if  Sir  Bobert  means  free  trade 
in  spirit,  while  restriciion  is  maintained  only 
in  words,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  delusion 
which  must  promote  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  therefore  merits  a  better 
name.  What  shall  be  said  of  another  kind 
of  delusion,  dexterously  practised,  for  s 
•eries  of  years,  by  another  statesman  who 
deluded  the  Reformers  into  the  expectation 
that  something  great  was  to  be  done,  and 
ended  by  tetlii^  the  people,  in  plain  terms, 
that  even  "The  Bill"  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  landed  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons  t  Let  us  no  longer  be  duped 
by  party  names,  and  made  the  tools  of  fac- 
^ioas  interests.  Lord  John  Russell  practised 
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the  same  bind  of  tacit  delusion.  He  indubi- 
tably allowed  the  Reformers  to  indulge  in 
fond  fancies  of  what  the  Whig  administra- 
tion uas  to  do;  and,  when  the  time  came, 
turned  round  and  taunted  them  with  tbeit 
credulity: — He  never  had  meant  any  auch 
thing '.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  "bubble 
the  farmers  in  the  same  style,  there  is  yet 
this  great  difTerence  in  the  result  of  the  de- 
ception, that  his  is  for  their  ultimate  salva- 
tion, and  for  the  more  immediate  relief  of 
the  nation.  Let  us  only  find  that  Sir  Bobert 
proves  himself  an  arch-deceiver  to  the  hopes 
of  selfishness  and  injustice ;  and  long  may 
the  monopolists  be  ao  deceived !  The  more 
intelligent  of  tbe  agricultural  party  do  not 
seem  to  fancy  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
The  changed  tone  of  the  late  great  agri- 
cultural  meetings  is,  if  possible,  a  more 
heart-felt  cause  of  congratulation  than  tbe 
formidable  attitude,  the  elastic  energy,  and 
rapid  ly-growine  strength  of  the  Anti-com- 
law  League.*  Those  convictions  most  lonr 
hsve  been  working  in  secret  which  found 
such  strong  expression  at  these  farmer  ae- 
sembliea,  where  things  have  not  been  minced 
or  said  by  halvea.  The  death-warrant  of 
those  foolish  and  iniquitous  laws — for  they 
are  not  rnorr  iniquitous  than  foolish — bt> 
been  signed  by  the  agriculturists  themselves; 
which  leaves  no  cbsnee  for  a  rescue,  and 
little  encouragement  for  the  attempt  TlieTe 
is  another  advantage.     Having  snrrendered 

•  AmonR  their  other  efforn,  the  nciive  and  inde- 
raiignble  Naltonal  Atiii-ootn-lav  Lcagiis  huh 
time  *iiice  ofiered  prirei  Tor  tlie  lines  liest  E>wvt 
on  -  Agriciiliure  nnd  the  Corn  Law."  From  ib.'^c 
oflereit  [lie  ihree  lo  wbicli  [hr  prizei  were  ■wan^Fil 
liBve  been  pobiifhed  ;  and  thejr  will,  we  irnil. )« 
•peedilj  circulated  Tar  anit  wiile.  nniong  the  irnnni 
fariners  and  farm  laborer!  or  Greal  Brilain  and  tif- 
land,  whom  they  are  iolendrd  to  enligbicD.     Tlif.' 
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breti  fainiiinr    in  onr  pines,   and  especially  in  ilia 

Palilimt  Etgitltr  otTaift  Magatini  fur  ilie  f  igUt  .if 

nine  yean  during  wl.icli  the  Political  lteg»tec  usi 

under  iho  siiperimenJeoee  of  the  lale  JamPiJHid- 

<lon  Dnrttng,  W.  8  ,  with  whom  agricnitural  »cii'nf« 

was  afATorile  purauil.and  whnnnderaloodlhe^nb-l 

jecl  wall,  both  praclieally  and  iLeorciically      Tb* 

□pininna  ndvanced  in  ihefe  Erlaf  9,  and  th 

ning  to  be   avnwed  al  ihe   ngriciiliural 

were  uoeeaflngly  inculcated  by  Mr.  I^tUn);;  ai«l 

hi»   wntda  have    not  been  as  water  apill  open  tfca 

(■round.    Mr.  Darling  wai  from  the  ouliet  a  I'oiil 

Repealer     " 

him  wiib  aome  of  the  mott  intctligent  Scoiiifh  Hi- 

men,  ihal  the  deprivation  of  Ihe  to-named  proi 

linn  mnil  be  for  the  ailvaataga  of  Ihe  Tarmer!  thr 

•elves,  and  ultimately  of  the  landlon 
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ion  lo  British  farmera  in  Ihs  distances  from  vLirli 
he  corn  supplies  of  lbs  conniry  mnsc  be  diavn  ; 
ind  from  tbe  anpeTior  akill,  capiiat,  and  iiDpra"<l 
■rooeaaes  of  husbandry  thai  must  be  forced  inK  "'■" 
by  Ihe  wilhdrawal  of  the  enervating  proteciiv 
Mr.  Dailing  slwayl  eipreaaed  the  nunosi 
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tbeir  own  monopoly,  the  landed  interest  wii! 
diow  no  mercy  to  any  other.*  Free  tradi 
in  com  is  free  trade  in  every  thing. 

ThemainroundBtion  of  the  hope  on  which 
we  DOW  rest  is,  that  the  deep-seated  evils  of 
our  condition  being  better  understood,  tbere 
ia  more  chance  of  unanimity  as  to  the  na- 
tare  of  the  remedy  to  be  administered, 
Tbere  is,  ao  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no 
abatement  of  the  symptoms.  Trade  be- 
comes every  day  worse  and  worse.  Whole 
communitiea  are  nearly  unemployed, 
ing,  and  despairing  ;  and  a  fearful  relaxation 
of  morals,  and  letting  go  of  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  the  Eumblesi  life  that  is 
suBlained  by  regular  industry,  must  be  tbi 
consequence  of  those  habits  of  idleness  am 
ragrancy  to  which  so  many  of  the  young 
aod  of  the  rising  generation  are  at  present 
condemned  : — Nor  do  we  see  any  chance  of 
fldence  is  ihe  farmer*  tucccHfulIr  competing 
roreiKner*.  if  noi  in  one  kind  uf  produce,  [he 
others  equally  profitable.  We  rejoice  In  find  such 
iloclriDe*  making  rapid  way.  ThsM  Priia  GMsya 
form  a  valuable  coinpenuium  of  Ihem. 

•  The  galrunic  ihroes  of  ihe  Qaarltrlg  Rctitie  ai 
io  as  nnolher  cheering  tymnlom.  The  poor  gentli 
man  who  wriiea  aboot  ilie  Lea^ciis  in  that  pnblici 
lion  ii  eoidenily  crazed  ;  ibnagh  there  is  no  lilll 
malignity  in  bi*  msdiieas.  Had  lie  hail  a  few  moi 
weeks  for  coniideration.  hi*  very  eiiraordinar, 
demons  trn  I  inn  miijlii  prohsbly  have  been  dimmed 
intn  a  decent  ndju<tment  of  tiie  tnanlle  preparaiory 
to  the  inevitable  fall.  The  deaperaie  and  nurioui 
piece  of  iiijinarale  lo  which  we  allude  U  of  Kreai 
lenjtlti.  It  revives  the  itnle  and  self-refuiing  calum- 
ny of  Ihe  maniirnclarers  having  incited  the  farmidn- 
bie  oiiiTnges  of  laslauinmn.  Il  deals  hngely  in 
CAFiTai,  and  Italic  letters,  a  mode  of  prinihi({.  ac- 
cording M  tbe  same  Quartrrlji.  (page  79,)  "which 
map  be  deDiied  as  designating  what  especially  de< 


ipping,"  There 
deal  ofthat  mw  hend-aiid-bl'imly-bones  article  thai 
"  pipecially  demands  skipping,"  Its  sling  lies  main- 
ly ia  its  tail,  tbonxb  iu  spines  btSslla  all  over,  li 
would  pni  dnwn  Ihe  League  with  llie  strong  hand, 
n«  *'  Jarnbiiiicnl ^raiiiiitf.monfji.  organixid  iiih\  affi- 
tinlrri ;"  and  Hnilly  endangering  "tiishafeti  op 
TUB  s-TATS."     Thus  ihiriy    jears  agn,  or  less,    the 

-would   have         "     '  .    .,    . 
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S-«:ieiy,  which  nisn  raiitd  motif]/.  Whs  aSUiali 
■enl  fnrth  lecliirers  who.  in  Bristol  Bnd  Livr 
were  even  mora  roughly  handled  than  the  lei 
of  tlie  League  hnvs  been.  Bnl  Ihe  Quarlirlg'M 
scribe,  not  oontenied  with  allacking  the  mombers 
uf  the  Len)iue.  also  denounces  Ihe  ladies  who  have 
co-operaied,  (as  Rngli-ih  women,  to  their  honor, 
bare  often  bef'ire  done  in  works  of  charity  and 
nieccy.)  as  political  ngitnlor*,  wheedling  the  wnrk- 
tn"n  by  styling  Ihem  ''  gtntltmin'  in    (he  circulars 

frmtltn  di  rri  mSUt'  who  head  the  LeagDe  ;  a 
■nod*  of  designation  sufficiently  brutal  in  the  origi- 
nal idiom,  and  not  much  improved  in  Ihe  ilcllcale 
uio  o(ia  English  "grntltma»."  The  arlicle,  how- 
ever, places  many  pi'hy  qnniations  from  speeches 
and  IciterstMlbre  Ihe  Quarlfly't  readers  ;  and  can- 
not fail  to  do  good,  especially  when  viewed  in  onn- 
nection  with  what  has  been  ascomplisbsd,  and  llie 
lowered  tone  of  the  HanopolisM. 


speedy  relief.  Regarded  merely  aa  a 
Tsrif!,  and  not  in  its  remote  though  weight- 
iest results — Bs  the  hopeful  entering  of  the 
wedge,  in  the  process  of  overthrowing  all 
monopolies — the  Peel  code  promises  but 
slender  aid  to  the  manufacttirers  when  com- 
pared  with  their  necessities  ;  while  another 
and  another  hostile  Tariff  bristles  up  in  the 
face  of  our  commerce  j  nor  dare  we  well 
complain  of  receiving  back  from  foreign 
nations  the  measure  we  have  meted.  The 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  however  just 
and  necessary,  cannot  at  once,  nor  yet,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  of  itself,  renovate  healthful 
production,  and  restore  the  manufacturing 
stem  to  soundness  and  prosperity.  More 
required,  much  more — the  abrogation  of 
any  burdens,  and  the  removal  of  many 
ipediments,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  left 
nntoucbed  ;  nay,  the  total  emancipation  of 
mnnufacturing  industry.    And  how  is  thia 

mighty  change  to  be    effected  1 By  a 

more  sweeping  reduction  of  dutiesi     That 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  State  Reve- 
ue  forbid.     The  nation,  which  is  almost 
above  measure  impatient  of  the  Income-tax 
its  present  form,  would  absolutely  revolt 
at    the  amount  of    direct  taxation    which 
might  justify  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  relaxing 
ome  of  the  duties  that  press  the  hardest 
ipon  the  great  manufactures  of  the  country, 
loslility  to  (his  obnoxious  impost — the  In- 
ome-tax,  is,  we  fesr,  even  more  general 
than  hostility    to  monopolies  and  restric- 
lions  on  trade  ;  and  so  determined  will  the 
attack  already  begun  be,  that  unless  the 
Minister  has  tome  tempting  equivalent  with 
which  he  can  bribe  the  acquiescence  of  the 
ntry,   his    Income-tax   must  go,  or  he 
St  go  ;  however  necessary  both  may  in 
meanwhile  be  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  Tnriff  is  found  to  he  no  money  equi- 
valent for  the  Income-tax,  though  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  might  help  to  fulGl  the  pro- 
'se  held  out  by  Sir  Robert  when  the  tax 
IS  imposed  ;  and  nothing  can  compenaaie 
lo  private  feeling  for    the  attendant  mis- 
chiefs of  that  measure  as  it  at  present  ex- 
ists.    But  were  its  inquisitorial,  uneqoal, 
and  irritating  character  corrected,  and  some 
great  and  substantial  equivalent  offered,  in 
the  shape  of  relieving  and  stimulating  in- 
dustry, with  the  farther   hope  of  gradual 
approximation  to  a  thoroughly  sound  fiscal 
system — to,  in  short,  dirtct  taxation — even 
the  hateful  Income-tax  might  find  and  de- 
serve advocates  as  a  step  in  advance.     But 
we  are  not  so  near  the  political  millennium 
as  we  dream  of;  and  he  must  be  a  very  en- 
lightened man,  and  a  very  good  patriot  in- 
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deed,  who  will  voluntarily  a( 
liberal  per  cenlage  upon  his  income  or  nis 
realized  properly,  merely  to  provide  such 
a  public  revenue  as  might  justify  the  aboli- 
tioD  or  all  protecting  or  prohibilory  duties. 
Were  he  screwed  up  to  the  pitch  of  making 
this  sacrifice, — ia  the  fruits  of  which  he 
would  ultimately  iibare  to  the  full, — be 
would  be  entitled  to  look  for  a  previous 
complete  revision  of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  demand  that  retrenchment  be  carried 
to  the  quick  in  every  department  of  the 
atale  where  the  public  interests  warrant  re- 
trenchment. With  our  present  complica- 
ted system  of  taxation,  and  overwhelming 
necessity  for  an  immense  yearly  revenui 
if  public  faith  is  to  be  kept,  the  change  w 
have  been  contemplating  looks  Quixolici 
and  impossible  j  as  one  which  nothing  short 
of  revolution  and  a  national  bankruptcy 
could  introduce.  We  are  not  eo  sure  of 
this.  "  Impossible  is  the  adjective  of  fools." 
A  few  months  back,  who  would  have  hoped 
to  hear  Mr.  Estcott  and  his  brethren  exhort- 
ing the  fanners  to  rely,  not  upon  "protec- 
tion," but,  like  other  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent men,  upon  their  own  exertions  and 
skill.  This  looks  almost  as  great 
■cle  BS  converting  the  whole  natioi 
principle  of  diWcMaiation  \  aprinciple  only 
df  secondary  importance  to  that  of  univer- 
sal direct  representation,  which  musi. 
among  other  reforms,  ensure  a  second  sys- 
tem oT  raising  the  public  revenue. 

_We  do  not  wish  to  lakie  a  desponding 
View  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  public  af 
fairs.  The  country  has  prohablv  seen,  for 
the  present,  the  worst  of  its  evil  days,— if 
not  yet  the  end  of  them  ;  for  now  tncii 
(fompIicBted  causes  and  the  remedies  begir 
fo  be  generally  understood^  and  though  we 
dare  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  a 
speedy  and  effectual  cure,  we  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  the  more  distressing  symptoms,  so 
Boon  as  the  trade  in  food  is  unfettered. 
Skill,  enterprise,  capital  untold,  anxiously 
waiting  to  he  employed  in  setting  busy 
hands  in  niolion,  are  slill  ours,  and  only  re- 
quire free  channels  through  which  tbey 
ibay  flow,  to  brine  back  the  ease,  content, 
and  prosperity  which  it  is,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  discovered  will  not  always  wait  ever 
upon  that  protected  class  to  which  all  th< 

Others  have  been  sacrificed. Instead  of 

indulging  in  gloom,  we  would  rather  dwell 
upon  the  blessings  which  chequer  the  hi 
adversity  of  the  hour.  Peace  in  the  East 
and  in  China — to  the  news  of  which  the 
desponding  heart  of  the  weighed-down  na- 
tion leapt,  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a 
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straw — is  an  eminent  canse  of  gralulalioD, 
both  from  what  it  has  given,  and  what  it 
promises  J  and  peace  preserved  with  Aine- 
ica  is  a  cotnmon  and  inestimable  blessitto;, 
ot  alone  to  the  two  countries  immediately 
onceraed,  but  to  the  whole  human  race. 
The  finances  of  the  country  could  not 
longer  afford  expensive  wars  ;  nor  did  con- 
sciousness of  their  justice  etrengtheD  us 
for  the  combat.  In  Sir.  Robert  Peel,  we 
believe,  we  shall  have  a  promoter  of  peace, 
wherever  else  he  may  bait.  Another 
ground  of  gratulation  is  found  in  (be  late 
mdicalions  of  returning  good  sense  among 
those  of  the  "physical-force"  Chartists, 
who,  from  ignorance,  and  the  instigation  of 
foolish,  if  not  wicked  leaders,  were  incited 
to  violate  the  law,  and  who  thus  brought 
down  its  vengeance  upon  themselves,  while 
they  have  brought  disgrace  and  discomG- 
ture  upon  an  honest  cause.  With  how 
many  specious  arguments  hea  the  conduct 
of  these  misled  men  furnished  tbe  opposers 
of  every  extension  of  the  franchise;  who 
now  scornfully  inquire  if  the  plunderers 
and  incendiaries  of  tbe  late  riots,  are  tbe 
EOTt  of  men  for  whom  is  demanded,  as  uf 
right,  a  direct  influence  in  making  the  laws  1 
The  insurrection, — for  that,  it  seeme,  ia  the 
imposing  though  incorrect  name  given  to 
the  late  riots, — has  certainly  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  claim  of  the  unrepre- 
sented for  the  SufTrage  ;  hut  when  some  of 
the  Chartists  even  boast  that  this  uas  a 
Chartist  movement,  and  not  a  strike  for 
wages,  many  among  the  middle  classes, 
who  were  previously  favorable  to  the  es- 
eeatiah  of  the  six  points,  began  to  doubt  if 
the  claimants  yet  posEess  that  coinsica 
senst  qualification  which  alone  can  make 
the  franchise  in  their  hands  safe  to  others, 
or  useful  to  themselves.  We,  who  consi- 
der tbe  extended  sufiVage  an  element  of 
safety  to  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  tbe 
right  of  the  unrepresented,  disclaim  surh 
apprehensions ;  without,  however,  being 
able,  in  the  face  of  the  alarming  facts 
which  countensnre  contrary  opinions,  to 
persuade  our  friends  that  their  fears  are 
fallacious.  But  one  cause  of  unmingled 
satisfaction  Is  tlie  growing  good  senses,  and 
frank  good  humor  displays  of  late  by  tbe 
farmers  end  a  few  of  tbe  landed  gentlemeo  ; 
whom  one  is  disposed  to  rejoice  over  like 
the  woman  over  her  lost  talent ;  to  find 
which  caused  her  more  joy  than  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rest  of  her  treasure.  Tie 
advocates  of  the  Total  Repeal  of  the  Taxes 
on  tbe  People's  Food,  the  LEAGUE— now 
"  prosperous  gentlemen,"  we  already  bad  ; 
the  Complete  Suffragists  we  had,  and  highly 
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were  both  (o  be  esteemed  and  valued ;  but 
here  is  a  new  and  almost  unhoped-for  ac- 
cession of  potent  auxiliaries,  who  make  a 
wise  and  generous  surrender,  instead  of 
protracting  a  weak  and  exasperated  hostili- 
ty. If  any  part  of  this  change  is  owin  j  to 
Sir  Robert  Feel's  delusions,  all  praise  to 
him!  He  is  gaining  to  himself  in  the  far- 
mers a  phalanx  of  supporters  in  every  useful 
comnaercial  reform  that  he  may  project  ; 
for  the  affriculturists,  if  stripped  of  their 
own  privileges,  will  have  little  indulgence 
for  the  monopolies  and  protecting  duties  of 
the  other  favored  interests. 

la  the  meanwhile,  and  until  the  hour  of 
distress  is  past,  or  its  worst  ills  mitigated, 
never  at  any  former  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  country  were  consideration,  and  hmd- 
nesa,  and  bountifuleess  to  the  extreme  suf- 
ferers, the  unemployed,  so  much  demanded 
as  tbey  are  now,  and  must  be  Tor  montht 
come.  In  relation  to  this  we  rejoice 
see  that  a  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  is  at  last 
uoder  the  consideration  of  the  government, 
and  that  preliminary  steps  are  immediately 
to  be  taken.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
Sir  Robert  Pee]  is  as  well  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  support  of  the  Liberals  as  in  those 
commercial  reforms  which  are  expected 
from  him;  and  we  make  %»  doubt  that  he 
will  obtain  it  from  the  country  at  large,  if 
not  from  the  whole  landed  class  of  the 
North.  But  before  any  Poor  Law  can  come 
into  operation,  years  must  elapse,  and  the 
prevailing  misery  is  extreme :  an  extraor* 
dinary  crisis  must  be  met  by  an  cxtraordi- 
aary  effort. 
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LETTERS  PROM  PARIF. 

Pnjm  til*  Foraign  tturivrlr. 

Briefe  aus  Pant.     Von  K*rl  Gittzkow. 

(Letters  from  Paris.     By  Charles  Gctz- 

low.)     Leipzig.     1842, 

Wb  roust  have  made  some  mistake  in  our 
old  estimation  of  the  Germans,  finding  them 
KS  we  do  80  much  the  reverse  of  all  previous 
conception.  The  two  qualities  which  we 
ahoula  have  least  thought  of  attributing  tc 
tbem,  are  certainly  vivacity  and  imperii 
nence.  Yet  never  did  we  see  these  devel- 
oped to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  writing) 
of  recent  German  travellers,  critics,  anc 
controversial  writers.  Prince  Puckler  Mus 
kaw  was  a  personification  of  both.  But  the 
prince,  we  learned,  was  doubly  an  exception : 
first,  as  a  prince  aud  a  scapegrace  ;  second- 
ly, sa  a  Prussian.    For  the  air  of  the  Spree 


was  said  to  generate  a  certain  self-conceit' 
unknown  and  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  Ger* 
mans.  Nevertheless  we  find  both  devel* 
oped  to  a  very  satisfactory  pitch  among  the 
honest  burghers  of  Hamburg,  and  in  the 
clime  of  fat  and  cloudy  Holstein.  Of  Heine 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  air  of  Paris  had 
given  sharpness  to  bis  wit,  and  half  Frenchi- 
fied the  German.  But  here  is  another  Ham- 
burger, Gutzkow,  a  German  all  over,  as  ut- 
terly uninoculated  with  the  ideas  as  with 
the  language  of  France,  and  yet  he  is  as 
lively  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  fast  century, 
petulant  as  a  child,  and  impertinent  aa  Paul 
Pry :  (hat  is,  if  Paul  Pry  were  to  publish 
memoirs  and  tours.  Herr  Gutzkow  enters 
every  celebrated  bouse  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis, at  least  those  owned  by  men  emi- 
nent in  either  politics  or  literature.  And  he 
sets  forth  to  the  public  the  entire  conversa- 
tion, manner,  personal  appearance,  and  hab- 
its, of  every  one  of  bis  receivers  or  bia 
hosts.  However  reprehensible  this,  we  are 
yet  perhaps  wrong  to  style  it  as  imperti- 
Lce  in  Gutzkow,  who  with  all  his  wit  Is 
iple  as  a  child,  and  tells  all  he  saw  and 
heard  as  innocently  and  naturally,  as  if  it 
a  thing  of  course.  And  so  perhaps  it 
was.  Parisian  eminencies  are  very  apt  to 
poser,  or  give  sittings,  to  curious  strangers, 
in  order  to  allow  the  dag uerreo typist  or  the 
moral  portrait-painter  to  carry  on  what  be 
can,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Gutzkow 
seems  to  have  felt  this.  For  he  avows  that 
amidst  all  the  persons  he  saw  and  talked 
with,  he  penetrated  to  but  one  family  circle 
during  his  residence  in  Paris. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  six  weeks'  tourist,  no 
matter  what  his  sagacity  or  his  country, 
who  can  give  fitting  portraiture  of  the  men 
holding  first  rank  in  France.  It  is  necessa- 
ry to  have  seen  them  in  past  and  in  present, 
and  to  have  observed  them  in  the  very  dif- 
ferent positions  into  which  the  fortune  of  a. 
few  years  has  flung  them. 

In  order  to  depict  M.  Guizot,  for  exam- 
ple, we  must  have  seen,  twenty,  nay  thirtv 
years  ago,  the  ardent  young  constitutional- 
ist,  full  of  that  protestant  hatred  for  Napo- 
leon's regime,  so  universally  felt  in  his  na- 
tive town  of  Nismes  ;  a  feeling  which  near- 
ly caused  Napoleon  himself  to  be  stoned  at 
Orgon  on  his  journey  to  Elba.  Ten  years 
'oter,  the  same  person  should  have  remark- 
ed Guizot  in  the  historical  professor's  chair 
of  the  Sorbonne,  attended  not  by  a  numer- 
ous but  by  a'most  attached  band  ofhearers, 
to  whom  he  expounded  the  mysteries  of 
English  history.  We  recollect  him  well. 
It  was  not  yet  the  period  of  the  historic  ma- 
nia, when  Guizot  grew  more  popular.    At 
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tiMt  time,  in  1823,  Conein'a  ragne  philoso- 
phy and  Villemain'»  shallow  criticism  drew 
crowds  to  their  lectures,  muddy-lhoughted 
U  were  the  one,  empty-lhougbted  the  other, 
whilst  the  really  solid  and  useful  informa- 
lion  offered  hy  Guizot  was  comparatively 
neglected.  But  the  man  was  not  to  be  put 
down  eitheraa  man  of  letters  or  statesman. 
He  and  his  wife  aet  to  work,  each  writing  a 
■core  of  books  in  a  twelvemonth :  and  tlius 
he  kept  his  name  fixed  before  the  public  eye 
for  years.  Perseverance,  and  an  impertur- 
bahfe  determination  to  occupy  6rst  place, 
hare  been  and  are  the  first  cbaracteristica 
ofU.  Guizot :  a  desire,  not  compounded  of 
a  wish  foF  wealth  or  luxury,  or  the  adjuncta 
of  eminence;  but  a  love  of  eminence  for 
itself,  for  its  activity,  for  its  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  a  spirit,  purely  and  naturally 
ambitious. 

Our  first  glance  at  Guizot  was  when  in  his 
home  at  \ismes,  under  a  mother's  brow :  a 
mother,  too,  who  had  lost  her  husband  on  a 
revolutionary  scaffold.  Thut  must  havi 
been  a  grave,  a  solemn,  a  religious  home 
whose  gayest  pastime  was  severe  study 
whose  every  feeling  partook  somewhat  of 
the  depth  of  devotion. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Nismes,  in 
the  same  region  of  ardent  and  eloquent  spi- 
rits, a  youth  ten  years  younger  than  Guizot 
was  at  school.  Even  at  that  time  the  strong- 
est antagonism,  though  unknown  one  to  the 
other,  existed  between  the  feelings  of  both. 
Young  Guizot's  ideas  weie  those  of  protes- 
tant  and  conatitutionnl  liberalism,  such  as 
the  Ftiiillans  had  preached  and  fallen  with 
in  the  great  revolution.  Theirs  wasbred  in 
quite  another  school.  Like  the  majority  of 
his  college,  he  tvas  liberal  in  a  revolutiona' 
ly  and  Napoleonite  sense ;  that  is,  more  ur- 
-  (rent  on  the  irnnsformation  of  France  from 
monarchism  and  aristocracy  to  pure  democ- 
racy, than  caring  either  how  this  was  to  be 
effected,  or  what  was  to  be  the  result.  Each 
rose  with  the  tide  that  suited  him:  Guizot 
with  that  of  ISHand  1815,  Thiers  with  the 
swell  which  preceded  and  produced  1830. 
Guizot, a  young  uiiirerBitarian.wasplsced  by 
the  Abb^de  Montesqueoir  in  the  office  of  t1  e 
French  Chancellerie,  or  Ministry  of  Justice, 
in  which  he  must  have  seen  and  done  dirty 
Work,Buchasthe  preparation  of  categories  of 
exile  and  proBcriptioD,  and  edicts  of  censor- 
ship. Yeta  liberal  might haveihoughtthese 
necessary,  against  the  scum  of.imperialist^ 
■nd  jecohine  united.  Whatever  M.  Guizot 
thonght,  however,  his  employers  intended 
the  despotic  reaction  not  merelv  aj^ainst  ul- 
tra-liberals, but  against  the  whole  class  even 
of  c oast i tut ionalista.     When  Guizot  saw 
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this,  he  withdrew  from  politi 
protestantism. became  itself  a  bar  t 
vancement — and  took  refuge  in  his  profes- 
sorial chair.  By  this  he  raised  himself  lo 
an  eminence  more  certain  and  less  danger- 
ous than  that  which  the  Chamber  of  Depu* 
ties  bestowed  in  those  days.  The  ecclesi- 
astical minister  of  public  instrnclion  now 
stopped  his  lectures ;  on  which  Guizot  join- 
ed the  writing  of  political  pampblets  to  the 
graver  task  of  historic  editing.  Attached 
to  the  party  of  the  Doctrinaires,  to  that  of 
Royer  Collard  and  Camille  Jordan,  Guizot 
rose  with  bis  party,  and  with  it  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  power  and  place  under 
M,  de  Martignac,  when  Charles  the  Tenth 
madly  threw  himself,  in  horror  of  a  mode- 
rate ministry,  into  the  arms  of  Polignac, 
and  with  Polignac  into  exile.  The  day  after 
the  revolution,  Guizot  was  minister. 

What  a  cabinet  was  that !  It  was  com- 
posed of  thirteen  or  fourteen  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  acted  with  the  other, 
and  all  most  opposed  in  habits,  temper,  and 
nolitical  ideas.  Imagine  Count  Mole  and 
M.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie  sitting  together  in  council !  La- 
fitte and  Dupont  talked  as  if  they  were  in  a 
conciliabule  of  opposition,  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  politely  Ibid  them  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  how  a  government  was  to  be  carried 
on.  All  were  in  a  panic,  Louis  Philippe 
himself  included.  But  each  had  bia  own 
object  of  terror,  and  each  set  about  com- 
bating his  phantom,  caring  little  for  hia 
neighbors.  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot 
agreed  in  dreading  the  powers  and  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  from  whom  they  expected 
an  immediate  onslaught :  but  each  prepared 
for  resistance  in  his  own  way.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe  took  an  honest  and  respected  legiii- 
mist,  the  Due  de  Mortemart  i  bamboozled 
him  by  saying,  that  he  would  merely  keep 
the  throne  warm  for  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux ; 
and  sent  him  to  deliver  this  mesi^age  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia  in  order  to  keep  him  quiet. 
This  tremendous  lie  had  its  efTect ;  but  nei- 
ther the  Due  de  Mortemart,  nor  the  Csar  of 
Russia  ever  forgave  Louis  Philippe.  M. 
Guizot,  on  his  part,  thought  the  best  mode 
of  resistance  wos  to  excite  revolution.  He 
.gathered  together  the  emigrant  Spaniards, 

Save  them  money,  directions,  and  ordered 
lina  into  Spain.  Similar  mansuvrea  were 
put  in  practice  on  the  side  of  Belgium.  M. 
Guizot  during  this  was  minister  of  public 
instruction  ;  Count  Mole  was  the  foreign 
minister.  But  when  Mol^  saw  that  the 
king,  and  M.  Guizot,  und  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  ten  others,  were  more  foreign  ministar 
than  himself,  he  resigned. 
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Had  GntzlcowTisited  Paria  then,  in  1830, 
he  would  bnvo  teen  her  heroes  in  new 
lights  :  not  standing  io  composed  or  grace- 
ful atlitodes  for  hia  portraiture,  but  makiDf , 
most  of  tbem,  very  uncouth  atraggles  for 
political  pre-erainence.  Gutzkow  might  at 
that  time,  on  any  evening  of  the  week,  have 
presented  himself  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  Palaifl  Royal  or  the  Tuiteriea,  had  him- 
•elf  annonnced,  and  have  joined  tha  royal 
and  tniniflterial  circle  ^in  which  all  Pari» 
joioed)  without  difficulty  or  impediment. 
M.  Guizot  he  might  have  found  at  the  office 
of  public  instruction,  then  in  the  Rue  dea 
Saints  PSres,  in  close  confabulation  with 
conspirators,  such  as  MinaandToreno,  and 
as  anxioDBto  Tevobtionlze  hi«  neighbors, 
as  he  19  now  to  p.icify  them.  Then  was  the 
Dacbess  of  Broglie'a  the  great  rendezvous 
of  the  Doctrinaires.  The  Duke  himself, 
small,  orderly,  and  amiable  gentleman  as  he 
was,  was  still  excited  by  the  revolutionary 
movement.  And  do  ona  will  ever  forget 
the  memorable  scene,  which  occurred  some 
months  later,  in  which  the  little  duke,  ob- 
stinate and  choleric,  fairly  bullied  Louis 
Philippe  into  a  recognition  of  Isabella  o( 
Spain,  and  packed  off  Mignet  to  Madrid 
with  it,  aa  loon  as  be  had  wrung  it  from  the 
king.  Cousin,  Remusat, Count  St.  Aulaire, 
and  all  the  Globisls,  were  the  great  men  of 
the  Doc  de  Broglie's  circle  :  Cousin,  an  ex- 
cellent talker,  and  one  who,  extravagant  all 
hia  life,  chose  at  that  moment  to  be  origi- 
nal, by  preserving  calmness  and  common 
sense  when  every  one  else  was  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  this  was  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  revolution. 

Thiora  belonged  to  quite  another  group. 
For  many  years  the  little  man  had  been,  as 
ia  said,  "  pulling  his  Satanic  Majesty  by  the 
tail,"  and  clingmg  to  sueb  poor-creatures 
aa  lilienneand  Felix  Bodin  for  employment 
and  patronage.  His  History,  however,  and 
tome  financial  pamphlets  written  for  LaRtle, 
bad  raised  his  head  above  water.  And 
some  folks,  jealous  of  the  exclusive  pedan- 
try of  the  Doctrinaires,  enabled  Thiers, 
with  Hisnet  and  Carrel,  to  set  up  the  JVa- 
tionai.  Here  was  another  scene,  wherein 
Thiers  ought  to  have  been  visited.  Fussy, 
breathless,  despotic,  no  one  could  have  had 
to  do  with  a  more  nncomfortahle  editor 
than  Thiers.  As  to  Mignet,  he  made  no 
resistance,  took  the  articles  to  do  that  were 
given  him,  and  was  more  devoted  to  keep- 
mg  his  hair  in  eurUpapers,  than  to  becom- 
ing First  Consul.  Carrel  alone  bullied 
Tbiera  from  time  to  time.  And  yet  three 
abler  men,  nor  more  united,  never  perhaps 
presided  over  the  editing  of  a  gr«at  politi* 
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cal  organ.  During  the  revelation  the  Glob« 
expired  :  the  boat  of  the  Doctrinaires  could 
not  live  in  such  a  sea.  The  Jialioiud  lived 
on,  and  mainly  aided  the  carrying  through 
of  the  revolution.  Thiers  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  man  in  much 
greater  estimation  than  either  Guizot  or 
Thiers,  although,  like  Thiers,  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
was  Odillon  Barrot.  If  Thirrs  and  Guizot 
are  men  of  the  south,  small  in  stature  and  in 
form,  bright  of  eye,  mercurial  and  quick, 
Odillon  Barrot  is  a  true  son  of  the  north, 
fair,  full,  and  florid,  with  an  eye  that  might 
as  well  be  out  of  the  head  as  iu  it,  for  all  the 
expression  it  gives.  His  character  suited 
his  physique,  being  slow,  pompous,  inflated, 
soft,  and  wavering,  but  honest  of  purpose, 
and  frank  in  expression.  Bsrrot's  face  does 
not  belie  the  0  that  begins  his  name.  It  is 
a  potato  face,  with  far  more  of  the  Irishman 
than  the  Frenchman.  But  it  is  the  Irishman 
tamed  down  to  the  Frenchman,  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  that  mingled  imprudence 
and  humor,  which  form  the  Irish  character. 
M.  Barrot  had  another  Irish  quality,  that  of 
getting  up  a  row,  as  July  testified.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  the  row  had  become  a  revolu- 
tion, he  became  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and 
he  was  quite  unskilled  in  putting  down  or 
calming  a  row.  When  Barrot  was  Prefect, 
the  Archbishop's  palace  was  plundered,  and 
St.  Germain  TAaxerrois,  the  parish  church 
of  the  Louvre,  gutted  by  the  mob.  The  new 
King  of  the  French  thought  this  to  be  loo 
ddbmtnaire  on  the  part  of  a  Prefect,  and  he 
dismissed  Monsieur  Barrot.  Thus  Barrot 
had  put  himself,  or  allowed  himself  to  be 
put,  the  day  after  the  revolution,  in  a  post 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  a  mob,  and 
in  which  he  was  at  once  called  upon  to  tol- 
erate or  to  repress  its  violence  :  a  danger- 
ous alternative.  Thiers  laughed  at  Barrot'a 
simplicity,  and  declaring  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  policies  for  the  present, 
ensconced  himself  in  the  figures  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Under  Secretaryship  of  Fi- 

A  better  contrast  to  Barrot  than  either 
Thiers  or  Guizot,  is  M.  Borryer,  an  atrabi- 
lious, black-muzzled  peraonage,  with  a  sin- 
ister likeness  to  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker  ; 
but  a  gay,  jovial,  round-stomached  fellow, 
with  a  pate  as  bald  as  Barrot.  We  can  fan- 
cy to  ourselves  both  of  them  singing  in  a 
monastic  choir,  with  good  bass  voices, 
both  doing  honor  to  the  vocal  and  physical 
powers  of  the  fraternity.  But  Barrot'a 
voice  is  like  the  sound  emitted  by  the  wood- 
en horn  of  the  mountain  cantons,  whilst 
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Berryer's  has  the  sharpDeB^  and  force  of 
the  bugle.  Berryt^r  is  considered  the  most 
powerfitl  actor,  but  there  is  no  sincerity  in 
his  tone  as  there  is  in  Barrot's.  Even  fier- 
ryer's  warmth  is  factitious ;  it  is  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  the  trading  politician.  Whereas 
Barrot's,  though  full  of  pretension,  is  ho- 
nest, and  if  his  eloquence  does  not  proceed 
from  the  'beart,  it  has  at  least  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  conscience. 

We  are  not  old  enough  to  recollect  Fox, 
but  Barrot,  ofall  the  French  Chamber,  ought 
most  to  resemble  faim>  There  is  no  one  to 
liken  to  Pitt,  academic  and  ai^umentatiTe. 
For  Guizot's  eloqaence  holds  the  medium 
of  that  spoken  from  the  Protestant  pulpit 
and  the  professor's  chair,  full  of  solemnity 
and  of  emphasis,  but  those  of  the  preacher, 
not  the  statesman.  One  always  expects  to 
bear  him  say,  Ma  freret.  Where  Guizot 
is  happiest,  is  in  reply.  For  when  he  com- 
mences and  pours  forth  a  premeditated 
speech,  he  is  too  doctrinal,  too  mystic,  too 
remote  from  the  reality  of  things.  Where- 
as, in  reply,  he  is  forced  to  be  persona), 
pointed,  logical;  whilst  his  appeal  to  his 
own  good  intentions  from  the  exaggerated 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  is  in  general  at  once 
plaasible  and  touching. 

As  to  Thiers,  his  eloquence  is  unlike  any 
thing  that  ever  existed,  or  was  ever  Imagio- 
ed.  Fancy  a  bronze  statuette,  gifted  with 
the  power  of  motion  and  the  power  o" 
speech.  If  cracked,  so  much  the  better 
tbe  tingling  sounds  which  it  may  be  sup- 

fiosed  to  emit,  will  only  be  the  truer.  His 
eatures  are  as  unmoved,  as  much  bronze  as 
those  of  the  statuette.  Danton  could  make 
a  Thiers  in  three  hours — if  any  one  else 
would  hut  find  the  organs,  the  senses,  and 
the  intellect.  The  first  time  this  statuette 
gets  up  to  speak,  or  to  squeak,  there  is  a 
universal  desire  to  put  him  down  with  a  uni- 
versal laugh.  But  the  little  Punch  is  not  to 
be  put  down.     He  fises  his  spectacles  (his 

aes  not  being  visible)  upon  his  audience. 
!  addresses  them  in  a  mv>  d'ye  do  vein  of 
eloquence,  and  soon  captivates  their  atten- 
tion, just  as  if  be  had  taken  each  person 
present  by  the  button-bole.  Thei 
warmth,  no  apostrophe,  no  rhetoric,  no 
figure  of  speech,  no  bathos,  no  pathos,  but 
a  wonderful  tumbling  forth  of  ideas,  as  if 
they  came  from  a  cornucopia,  and  that  with' 
out  any  efibrt,  any  aim  at  originality,  any 
desire  to  excite  surprise.  It  is  sensible  and 
cold  eloquence  of  most  unassuming  an 
Tesistible  superiority.  In  his  own  b< 
and  from  one  of  his  own  arm-chairs,  it  i 
same,  except  that  he  blends  the  genuine 
French  etprit  with  hie  natural  quiet  oratory. 
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a  word,  Tfaiers  i 
an  in  Europe. 
After  Thiers,  the  most  powerful  speaker 
the  French  Chamber  is,  in  our  opinion, 
Dupio.  He  ejects  by  violence  and  energy 
what  Thiers  does  by  insinuation.  Very 
se,  with  the  voice,  gesture,  and  aspect 
peasant,  no  one  can  faire  vibrer  UjUtn 
national,  like  Dupin.  He  seldom  speaksj 
never  unless  when  provoked  or  excited. 
And  he  is  never  either  provoked  or  excited 
except  by  the  absurdities  or  extravagances 
of  either  extreme.  When  the  priestly  or  the 
ultra-Toiy  party  have  gone  too  far  in  se- 
verity or  illegality  or  unconstitutionalism, 
and  when  the  liberal  opposition  attack  in 
vain  on  such  a  point,  Dupin  starts  up  to  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  gives  court  and  minis- 
ter so  keen  and  ironical  a  castigntion,  that 
the  tenants  of  the  ministerial  benches  shrink 
into  them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Left  fondloB  some  remarkable  absurdity, 
and  cries  at  the  top  of  its  lungs  against 
some  trifle,  which  it  represents  as  the  very 
destruction  of  all  freedom  and  of  the  Frencll 
Dupin  rises  to  chastise  his  liberal 
neighbors  (for  he  sits  near  them),  and  to  de- 
lare,  that  liberal  as  he  thinks  himself,  be 
las  no  idea  of  going  the  length  of  such  al^ 
urdity  as  that.  As  a  social  man,  Dupin 
B  delightful  amongst  his  legal  comrades  of 
the  bar,  full  of  fun,  and  of  good  sense.  He 
idly  ignorant  of  the  more  Eolid  elements 
of  policy.  Political  economy  is  his  horror ; 
ana  capitalists,  fond  as  he  is  himself  of 
money,  are   objects  of  his  avowed  aver* 

Lamartine  has  forced  himself  into  emi- 
nence as  an  orator ;  w«  say  forced  himself, 
for  there  was  great  reluctance  to  listen  to  a 
poet  talking  politics.  Lamartine,  however, 
had  been  a  diplomatist,  before  be  became  a 
poet,  and  his  notions  of  foreign  policy  are 
far  less  crude  than  those  of  his  colleagues 
in  general.  Lamartine  has  the  honor  of 
having  foreseen  and  foretold  the  treaty  of 
July  and  the  breach  with  England,  full  eigh- 
teen months  before  they  took  place.  In  a 
memorable  speech  he  pointed  out  the  qu«r> 
rel  into  which  both  countries  were  blindly 
flinging  themselves,  and  vainly  begged  of 
his  countrymen  to  stop.  The  speech  was 
then   laughed   at   as    the   most   absurd  of 

Erophecies.  He  had  afterwards  the  greater 
onor  of  standing  almost  alone  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  fortification  of  Paris. 

Mauguin  is  as  good  an  orator  as  anyuaa 
can  be  who  wants  common  sense,  and  aso- 
iher  common  quality  generallv  cited  with 
it.  Tocqueville  hat  utterly  failed  both  as  a 
speaker  and  politician.    SStnzet  m  whipped 
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cream.  Tillemain  is  a  remarkable  and  in- 
deed the  last  suTviving  specimen,  of  the 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  last 
century.  His  French  is  classic,  his  ityle 
epigrammatic,  his  tone  ironical,  and  his  ar- 
gaments  Voltairianism.  Cousin  is  an  awk- 
vard  schoolboy,  who  has  purloined  some 
eloquence  and  mysticism  from  German  phi- 
losophers. But  we  have  already  come  to 
the  second-rate  men,  and  may  close  the 
series  of  sketches  into  which  we  have  di- 

We  relnro  to  the  opinions  of  GotEkow. 
What  he    says  respecting   Loais   Philippe 
ia  too   remarkable  to    be   passed    over 
silence. 

''No  correct  view  has  been  taken  of  Loais  Phi- 
lippe," BSfs  Herr  Gutzkow,  He  is  depicted  as  a 
sincere  snJ  reserved  personage,  following  up  fixed 

lims  with  the  jtmost  prudence  and  rnanag«uicnt. 
He  is  considered  as  half  Lotiis  the  EieTenth,  half 
Cromwell.  The  nice  balsnco  and  varying  fortunes 
of  polilical  parties  is  all  considered  the  worh  of  his 
political  cleverness.  There  is  not  s  word  of  trnth 
ID  all  this.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  most  talkative, 
unquiet,  ancerlain  person  in  all  France.  The 
Hag  of  the  French  is  good-natured,  well-iDformed, 
thsrp-wzhted,  but  without  any  real  power  or  firm 
Will.  The  ever  fermenting  uniiety  of  his  heart 
vents  Uself  in  words.  To  talk  ia  his  Grst  ncccssit)'. 
Pnnce  has  been  ruled  by  cuch  ignorant  nionarohii, 
that  it  is  its  present  honor  to  have  for  king  s  man 
of  eiunsive  Knowledge,  reading,  and  obwrvation. 
Lmis  Philippe  fiiscinstes  those  presented  t«  him  : 
qMaksEugUsh  to  Bogliah,  Gennaa  to  German.  No 
books,  DO  nanics,no  ideas,  have  escaped  his  observ- 
(lioD.  He  reads  all,  even  to  scientinc  and  slstisti' 
Cil ones,  and  is  better  acquainted  with  the  rising 
talent  of  the  country  than  his  minialer.  He  can 
eonretsewith  even  one  on  his  own  subject,  and 
talks  on  without  suSering  rejoinder  or  intemption. 
Loais  Philippe  is  not  oae  of  the  Talleyrand  school, 
which  considers  speech  as  given  to  disgoisu 
thoughL  On  the  contrary,  be  thinks  speech  given 
in  order  to  excite  thoni[lit.  He  thinks  aloud,  and 
lues  externally.  He  cannot  bear  (o  be  alone,  bul 
lecks  far  applause  and  echo.  Intellectual  coltiva- 
tien,  good  nature,  and  indiscretion  are  so  mixed  up 
ia  Urn.  that  one  does  not  know  which  pradomi. 
Wee.  But  far  from  being  reserved,  he  is  open  { 
br  from  being  silent,  he  ia  talkative ;  and  far  from 
being  independent,  he  leans  upon  every  one  for 


In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  imper. 
tinence,  this  contradiction  of  every  precoH' 
ceived  opinion  ought  to  have  been  written 
by  same  intimate  of  his  French  Majesty, 
and  not  by  a  young  foreign  traveller,  who 
spends  a  month  in  Paris,  and  never  sets  his 
foot  at  court.  Gutzkow  is,  however,  not 
all  wrong.  He  has  heard  people  talk,  who 
evidently  knew  Louis  Philippe  well.  But 
he  has  jumbled  up  and  exaggerated  their 
remarks  and  information  into  a  mass  of  in- 
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congruities  that  no  one  could  recognise  as 
King  of  the  French.  That  personage  is 
'  ideed    talkative,   especially  to   those    on 

hdm  he  wants  to  impress  any  ides,  and 
from  whom  he  knows  that  he  has  none  to 
get.  But  when  Gutzhow  says  that  he  is  a 
man  of  great  observation,  but  cannot  listen, 
be  talks  nonsense.  There  was  a  time  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  all  ear,  and  no  tongue, 
and  that  was  when  he  was  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.   He  has  little  left  to  learn  now  ia 

en  or  in  things,  except  what  his  secret 

lies  and  correspondence  tell  him.     And 

lerefore  he  talks.  , 

Gutzkow  says  that  he  is  indiscreet,  that 
he  is  not  of  the  Talleyrand  school,  that  he 
betrays  his  sentiments,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
ely  evident  from  this  that  Herr  Outz- 
is  an  honest  Hamburger,  whose  world- 
ly sagacity,  as  Ruge  says  of  him,  must 
have  been  developed  in  the  raw  cotton  of 
that  trading  city.  Louie  Philippe  indis- 
creet! Louis  Philippe  betrays  nis  senti- 
ments !  God  help  the  siiiiple  German  !  An- 
other month  spent  in  Paris  would  have 
convinced  him  that  truth  and  indiscretion 
were  qualities  qnite  unknown  in  the  polit- 
ical latitude  which  he  pretends  to  describe. 

But  still  Herr  Gutzkow  has  bis  fraction 
of  truth.  Louis  Philippe  is  talkative,  and 
loves  to  dominate  with  the  tongue.  More- 
over the  king  is  unquiet.  He  is  restless, 
always  revolving  some  scheme.  And  tfab 
great  complaint  that  his  ministers  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  not  let  well  alone.  But 
his  activity  seldom  ascends  to  the  higher 
region  of  politics:  being  generally  the 
anxiety  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  to  bet- 
ter his  condition,  increase  his  estate,  and 
swell  his  purse.  Heaven  help  the  Intend- 
ant  of  his  Civil  Liat!  none  but  a  man  so 
patient  and  devoted  as  he  that  now  holds 
ii,  could  stand  the  worry  of  that  office- 
Appanage,  doiaiioiu,  forests  to  cut  or  to 
buy,  the  marriage  of  bis  children — all  fam- 
ily points  make  the  king  as  active  as  if  he 
had  just  made  the  family  fortune  in  trade, 
and  as  if  he  had  to  founa  and  regulate  the 
future  prospects  and  honors  of  the  family 
for  centuries.  Such  is  the  restlessness  of 
the  King  of  the  French. 

Another  quality  that  Gutzkow  attributes 
to  him  is  want  of  independence,  and  a  lean- 
ing on  others'  opinions.  This  is  altogether 
a  mistake.  One  characteristic  of  bis  will 
suffice  to  prove  it.  And  this,  that  Louis 
Philippe  never  made  friend  or  intimate  of  a  . 
man  of  talent.  He  detested  Perier,  he  de- 
tests De  Broglie,  Thiers,  Gnizot,  every 
one  that  could  pretend  to  impose  an  opin- 
ion on  him.    His  favorites  are  such  men  aa 
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Moniftliret :  men  incipable  of  either  having 
systems  of  their  own,  or  of  even  divining 
the  king's.  No :  Louis  Philippe  mentally 
never  leaned  upon  any  one.  And  he  has  had 
most  able  men  as  cabinet  ministerB,,Bs  minis- 
ters of  foreign  affairs,  for  years  ,who  do  not 
ytt  knoiv  what  exactly  were  his  aims  or  his 
wishes.  So  much  for  the  indiscretion  of 
his  majesty  Louis  Philippe. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Gutzkow 
was  more  stricken  wifb  M.  Thiers  or 
George  Sand.  He  called  on  the  latter  per- 
sonage in  the  evening,  at  her  lodgiogs  in 
the  Rue  Pigale,  and  was  received  in  a  Tittle 
room  ten  feet  'square,  called  the  LittU 
Ckaptl.  The  "  nearer  the  church,"  says 
the  proverb. 

There  was  little  or  no  light;  Madame 
Sand  and  her  daughter  in  that  light ;  and 
two  gentlemen  altogetber  in  the  back- 
ground and  in  silence,  which  they  preserv> 
ed.  Madame  Sand  complained  of  being  en- 
gaged in  law,  divers  people  menacing  her 
with  eontrauUepar  corps,  unless  she  wrote 
them  a  novel.  They  talked  of  the  drama. 
Gutzkow  said  they  bad  as  much  dramatic 
talent  in  Germany,  but  not  such  accom- 
plished specialties.  The  German  added, 
that  he  had  been  to  a  French  tragedy  once, 
but  never  should  go  again.  George  Sand 
admitted  that  French  tragedy  was  antiqua- 
ted, and  all  its  present  writers,  except 
Scribe,  commoD-place. 

"Here,"  says  Gutzkow,  "  she  left  her  work 
and  lit  a  cignreite,  in  which  there  was  more  pa- 
per than  tobacco,  and  more  coquetterie  than 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex.  '  Who  is  my 
tmnslator  into  German  1'  ashed  she.  'Fan- 
ny Tarn  ow,'  1  said.  'I  Bupposephe  leaves  out 
the  immoral  passagesT'  enid  Madame  Band, 
with  irony.  1  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  her 
danghier.who  held  down  her  head.  A  pause 
ensued  of  a  seeond,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  that  second.' 

So  much  for  George  Sand  and  "Young 
Germany."  We  will  now  collect  what  he 
says  of  Thiers. 

"  Ii  auprised  me   much  to  find  that  Tbien  did 
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>f  the  chsmber  evincee 
lightness  and'  tupe^ciality-  I  ceuld  not 
believe  that  ibis  betokened  true ;  but  Thie 
selt  told  me  that  the  surest  mode  of  ruling  the 
chsmbcr  wbb  to  amuse  it,  and  tfast  what  members 
dreaded  most  was  mnut.  This 
Thiers's  eloquence ;  he  amuses.  It  is  not  the  fiery 
power  of  eloquercei  nor  the  genius  of  the  slates- 
man  that  have  thrust  Thiers  up  into  his  palace  of 
the  Place  St  Georges.  It  is  his  talent,  which  in, 
France  is  ever  more  fortunste  than  genius.  Thiers, 
receives  pvery  eveninr.  Mignet  is  always  there. 
Madame  Dosne  and  her  daughter  do  the  honors. 


Whether  Thiers  got  fhmi  bis  historic  Mudies  th« 
trick  ofimitsUng  Nspoleon  or  not,  I  donotkoow  ; 
but  them  is  certaidy  a  resemblsnce  ia  figure  and 
manner.  Thiert's  is  a  Corsican  nature.  The 
form  of  the  bead  snd  chio  are  Nspoleonilr,  ss  are 
the  sharp  eyes  and  thin  gray  hairs.  Soiall  of 
stature,  Thiers  must  look  up  to  every  one  be  ad- 
dresses, and  so  he  likes  to  throw  himself  back  in 
hchair,  and  address  those  who  gather  raund 
He  has  no  minisierial  solemnity,  but  r^ 
mains  natural  and  good-natured  in  inaauer." 

The  argument  lamed  on  languages. 
Gutzkow  mentioned  the  nnfitnesa  of  ibe 
German  for  either  political  eloquence  or 
history.  "  It  will  became  Gt  for  both,"  aaid 
Thiers,  "  as  soon  as  Germany  has  free  po- 
litical institutions.  Machinvel  andDeThon 
have  both  historical  styles,  and  would  havo 
had  in  any  language,  simply  because  tbejr 
were  statesmen."  Gutzkow  here  instanc- 
ed Justus  Moeser,  as  a  German  who  bad  a 
genuine  historical  style.  "You  have  been 
but  a  short  time  in  Germany,"  aaidGutzkoir 
to  Thiers.  "I  only  wanted  to  visit  the 
elebnited  battle- fields,'*  was  the  reply. 

»  Ay,  thought  I,  it  is  these  thoughts  that  made 

?>i]  set  Europe  in  commotion,  and  stir  up  the 
tench  to  revenge  1815,  and  Moscow,  and  Leip- 
ic,  and  Wslerloo.  And  I  added  aloud  to  Thiers, 
What  we,  Germans,  could  not  do  tbr  oarsclves — 
what  neither  our  princes  nor  our  chainbiTs  could 
effect — that  jou  have  done  for  us.  You  have 
h'skeaed  the  Gcnnans  to  pohtical  uuily." 

Thiers  replied  to  Gutzkow,  that  he  res- 
pected the  independence  of  the  Germane. 
"  Napoleon'a  wars  were  forced  on  him  from 
withm  and  from  without.  Neither  of  these 
necessities  pressed  now.  All  that  France 
wanted  WB8  to  be  independent  and  influen- 
tial, and  neither  Russia  nor  England  wae 
prepared  to  allow  her  the  due  qoantom  of 
both.  There  waa  the  Turkish  empire  dyiog. 
end  when  it  went,  France  must  have  her 
finger  in  the  pie  as  well  ae  Russia  and 
England.  If  Prussia  held  to  Russia  in  that 
crisis,  and  Austria  (o  England,  then  Franee 
waa  their  enemy,  and  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down."  Upon  this,  Gutzkow  aaya, 
be  immediately  assured  M.  Thiers, 

"Tbstthe  present  movement  of  the  Germans 
was  more  national  than  liberal.  We  want  unity, 
and  will  have  it.  We  want  not  to  quarrel  with 
England  or  with  Russis,  but  wewanttoduwilhoot 
any  allisnce.  Pnissia  and  Austria  muat  make 
good,  what  the  thirty  years*  war  and  the  seven 
years'  war  broke  up.  Prussia  and  Austria 
separstcd  in  Ratisbon,  but  must  come  logelhi  r  in 
Prankfart.  Let  them  unite,  and  we  want  neither 
Russis  nor  England.  And  your  Napoleons  bad 
better  don  tlie  civic  mantle  than  the  military 
riding-coat  The  French  would  then  have  neither 
need  nor  excuse  to  cry  out,  ■*  Let  tis  set  the  world 
upsidedowo."  v.  .(.Ult^ie 
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Gutikonr,  however,  is  nmcfa  moreSt  home 
with  poela,  crilica,  and  dramstists,  than 
with  politician!.  And  he  has  sketched  his 
French  hrethren  o(  the  pen  with  equal 
freedom:  from  George  Sand  in  her  chapel 
twelve  feel  square,  to  Jules  Janin,  id  ois 
splendid  garret  overloobiaft  the  Luxem- 
Morg,  making  love  to  hit  wife.  The  Ger- 
man has  crayoned  all.  He  islikethefn/onf 
Terrible  of  (h«  caricature:  speaking  out 
all  be  sees  and  knows  and  guesses,  with  in> 
fantine  naalice,  and  trundling  his  hoop 
against  (he  shins  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
We  are  glad  he  did  not  visit  England,  for 
this  representative  of  Young  Germany  has 
■  monstrous  love  of  sunshine  and  summer, 
of  the  gay,  the  pleasurable,  and  the  social. 
Now  ia  Sngland  an  idle  visitor  does  not 
find  these  easily  ;  and  a  few  weeks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  is  apt  to  send  the  soli 
lary  wanderer  back  with  aversion  and 
disgust  to  us  inaulart.  Tbus  Henry  Heine, 
the  other  day,  went  to  enjoy  sea-breezes 
and  study  English  character  at  Boulogne. 
He  found  a  gay,  proud  set  of  demi-faeh- 
ionables,  who  had  never  heard  of  Henry 
Heiae.wbo  took  him  in  consequence  for  a 
common -place  personage  without  livery 
•ervants  and  coach  and  pair,  and  treated 
him  de  kavtenbat.  Poor  Henry  Heine  was 
■0  ausceplible  and  so  indignant  at  all  this, 
tbRthehaabecomeadecidedfoe  to  England 
■ad  her  inhabiiants!  He  is  a  writer  for 
the  Augthtirg  Gazette,  and  therein  has  just 
'  published  the  most  violent  diatribes  agstnet 
oar  grasping,  haughty,  mercantile,  intoler- 
ant, and  abominable  spirit.  In  short,  he 
joins  the  French  cry  of  Delnnda  at  Carthago, 
setting  as  down  for  Carthage.  For  these 
reasons  we  sincerely  hope,  that  Young 
Germany  may  stay  away  from  us,  till  he 
acquiresle8ssuaGeptihility,with  more  years, 
sense,  and  discretion. 

Oulzkow  is  very  severe  upon  Rachel; 
but  seems  to  have  taken  his  opinions  res- 
pecting her  solely  from  Janin.  He  bitterly 
complains  of  her  never  laughing.  No  one 
is  human  or  has  a  heart,  says  Gutzkow, 
who  does  not  langh  or  hetrny  feeling  by  a 
smile.  The  tragedian  might  reply,  that 
the  parts  of  Corneille's  andRacine's  hero 
iaet  are  no  lanrhing  matter.  But  th< 
German  critic  calfa  the  French  actress  (in 
our  opinion,  a  woman  of  decided  genius), 
stiB^  made  of  pale  bronze,  without  feminine 
softness,  passion,  or  gemvt\.  He  goes  fur- 
ther than  Janin  taught  him,  however.  For 
lie  extends  this  sweeping  censure  to  (he 
French  in  general. 

He  asks,  how  is  it,  that  there  are  bo  few 
chiUreD  in  the  atreeli  of  Paris  %    The  po- 
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pulation  of  French  towns,  he  aa^s,  consists 
of  full-grown  persons,  whereas  m  Germany 
half  the  population  consists  of  children. 
The  explanation  of  this  does  not  improve 
the  French  in  the  German  estimation ;  it 
being,  that  French,  and  especially  Parisian 
women,  universally  pack  off  their  children 
to  nurse,  and  oflen  to  starve  and  perish. 
This  is  the  habit,  not  merely  of  the  nigher 
hut  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classea.  Qutz- 
kow  attributes  it  to  want  of  heart ;  but  the 
real  cause  is,  that  French  women  take  aa 

ih  part  in  the  business  of  life,  especially 
of  retail  trade,  at  men;  and  consequently 
have  not  time  to  devote  exclusively  to  a 
mother's  task. 

ut  French  character,  habits,  and  emi- 
nent men  in  letters  and  polilict,  form  an 
ample  field,  not  to  be  comprised  in  a  tour 
or  a  book,  nor  exhausted  in  an  article. 
Herr  Gutzkow  hat  but  aketched  auper> 
ficialilies,  and  we  have  followed  his  bee- 
like fiutter  through  the  Parisian  world : 
bee-like,  indeed,  for  while  he  culled  sweets, 
he  hat  left  stings.  When  we  meet  with  a 
more  profound  or  more  oonscientiout  tour- 
ist, we  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to  return 
more  seriously  to  the  subject. 

Since  this  was  written,  we  have  received, 
to  place  by  the  side  of  the  German  Gutz- 
kow, another  description  uf  Paris,  by  a 
combination  of  one  of  the  liveliest  pena 
and  the  best  pencil  in  it.*  And  the  best 
pencil  hat  done  its  duty  well.  Lami'a 
sketches  are  admirable :  as  they  were  no 
doubt  intended,  the  chief  attraction  of  (he 
work.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M. 
Janin's  prose:  written  in  the  character  of 
an  American:  though  a  greater  contrast  to 
Jonathan  than  Jules  Janin  could  not  well 
be  found.  We  dare  tay  that  in  ita  original 
French  his  descriptive  work  vtas  lively  and 
interesting,  and  well-writlen.  But  moat  cer- 
tainly in  its  translation  it  it  dull,  common- 
RIace,  awkward,  and  altogether  illeeible. 
Tor  do  we  blame  the  traneiator ;  for  Jules 
Janin's  q^uips  and  cranks  are  completely 
untranslatable.  And  though  certainly  know 
ing  Paris  intimately,  Janin  knows  no  tongue 
or  train  of  ideas  at  all  capable  of  translation 
into  sober  English.  Even  his  anecdotes 
are  stale,  his  points  fiat,  and  the  moral  of 
hia  tale,  if  he  has  one,  is  sure  to  evaporate 
and  disappear  before  it  has  been  told. 
M.  Janin  had  heard,  no  doubt,  of  English 
humor,  and  thought  it  necessary  (o  write 
humorously  for  the   British  public.    But 
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th«  attempt  is  ludicroas,  not  humorous. 
Thus  be  begins  by  talking  of  that  rateal, 
Sterne,  and  thinks  tbe  word  most  happily 
applied. 

In  order  not  to  seem  a  Frenchman,  Janin 
falls  to  abusing  cafe  au  lait :  maligning  one 
or  the  best  things  in  Paris,  whilst  he  fails 
on  his  knees  in  aclorntion  of  some  of  the 
worst.  After  puSing  the  west  hotels  and 
the  west  restauTimtt,  adulating  every  thing 
fine  and  courtly,  M.  Janin  visits  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  I>ucsts  into  a  pane, 
gyric  of  M.  Berryer,  not  undeserved.  He 
also  dwells  on  Dupin,  by  no'  means  ill  de- 
picting him. 

The  account  of  Louis  Philippe  is  not 
uninteresting,  as  it  gives  plian  facts  and  ci: 
cumstances,  however  small.  It  dwells  a 
his  majesty's  horror  of  tobaoo  and  love  i 
wax-lights.  It  might  have  dwelt  od  h 
love  of  English  comforts,  and  on  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  old  Bourbons  oi 
the  subject  of  certain  ipatters  of  domeslii 
convenience.  Neither  Louis  XVIIl.  nor 
Charles  X.  would  admit  any  vulgar  innova 
tions  of  building  into  the  royal  palaces, 
whilst  Louis  Philippe  would  inhabit  no 
palace  on  the  old  system,  refusing  to  enter 
the  Tuileries  till  arranged  with  comforts 
and  innovations.  This  is  considered  by  the 
old  court  one  of  Louii  Philippe's  revolu- 
tionary crimes. 

Where  Jules  Janin  is  most  at  home, 
however,  is  behind  and  before  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre.  He  is  the  sublimely  imperti- 
nent of  dramatic  criticism,  and  rules  over 
the  coulissea  with  a  deBOoiism  that  makes 
even  poor  Racbel  tremble.  The  best  por- 
tion of  his  book  is  his  account  of  Scribe 
the  great  comic  writer.  This  we  shall  at 
once  transfer  to  our  page. 

^  "  Just  before  reaching  the  Porte  St  Denis,  is 
the  Gymnaee  Dramatique ;  a  delisbtM  little 
theatre,  which  M.  Scribe  and  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  raised  betvreen  them.  In  this  small  enclo- 
sure are  performed  comedies  which  represent 
the  Bli^hteat  accidents  of  evcry-day  life.  When 
M.  Scribe,  the  greatest  amjiser  of  tlie  age,  com- 
meoccd  thie  undertaking,  there  seemed  no  scope 
for  comedy  anywhere.  Moli^re,  like  a  sovereign 
master,  had  token  poasesHion  of  all  the  great 
characters ;  he  had  worked  the  whole  of  huma- 
nity for  his  own  benefit;  there  was  not  a  vice 
nor  an  absurdity  which  bad  not  been  suboiitted 
to  the  censure  and  the  rod  of  this  illustrious  ge- 
nius. Aller  him  others  bad  arisen :  Lachaosste, 
for  example,  who  had  made  comedy  weep; 
BeaumarchaiH,  who  had  taken  it  on  to  pohlical 
ground  ;  MariviAix,  the  comic  poet  of  the  ruelles 
and  the  boudoirs :  these  passed. — Comedy  had 
become  silent,  like  all  the  rest  InveDlors  were 
contented  with  imilating  masters.  The  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  did  not  encourage  this  method  of 
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speaking  to  the  crowd,  and  of  saying  very  ofla 
by  meaos  of  a  representation,  severe  Imtki, 
which  the  audience  alone  discovers,  and  which 
escape  all  the  sogaciiy  of  the  censors.  Then 
came  M.  Scribe.  He  had  all  the  wit  and  inven- 
tion necessary  for  the  new  enterprise;  he  at  once 
understood  that  he  could  not  carry  bis  comedy 
back  into  former  times,  and  yet  that  he  could  doI 
leave  it  among  the  people.  He  therefore  cboae 
an  intermediate  world,  a  neutral  ground,  the 
Cbausa^e  d'Antio,  and  finance ;  for,  aAor  sU, 
every  bodv  stands  a  chance  of  becoming  as  rich 
as  M,  Rothschild.  The  marquis  of  ancient  dale 
and  the  grocer  of  despised  family  may  make  their 
Ibrtunes  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  each  could 
say,  while  beholding  this  new  dominion  of  co- 
medy, 'I  shall  perhaps  enter  there  some  dsj!* 
Placed  on  this  rich  xerritory,  of  which  he  vai 
the  Christopher  Columbus,  M.  Scribe  gave  him- 
self up  at  his  ease  to  this  paradox,  which  bai 
suited  his  purpose  admirvbly.  The  simple  »e- 
cret  of  his  success  has  consisted  in  tjldog  eisci- 
[y  the  opposite  of  the  comedies  written  before 
him.  There  was  a  comedy  of  Voltaire*s,  cstled 
*  Nanine.'  This  Nanine,  a  giri  of  no  birth, 
marries  a  great  lord,  and  is  happy.  M.  Scrilx 
takes  in  hand  the  defence  of  the  opposite  opm- 
ion,  and  writes  the  Marriage  de  Rataon,  to  prove 
thai  the  son  of  a  general  would  be  very  foolish 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  soldier.  In  the  Prt- 
miirei  Amour*,  M.  Scribe  ridicules  all  the  fine, 
sweet  sentiments  of  youth,  with  which  so  many 

Setly  comedies  have  been  composed.  Tbe 
emoiselU  d  marier  is  never  so  charming,'  u 
when  she  has  no  thought  of  morriage.  Leplm 
beau  Jotir  de  la  Vie  is  full  of  torments  and  miM- 
ries.  And  it  is  always  thus.  When  he  bass 
comedy  to  write,  this  original  man  takes  up  tbe 
side  of  long- established  truth.  In  case  of  need, 
he  would  undertake  to  defend,  not  the  Mim» 
tkrvpe,  which  Fabre  d'Eglantine  has  done  before 
him,  but  even  the  Tarti'J'e.  Thanks  to  this  in- 
genious subversion  of  the  action,  the  story,^  and 
Uie  persons  of  his  comedy,  M.  Scribe  has  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  his  audience  attentive. 
And  as,  besides,  he  writes  ouile  simply,  wiiboai 
knowing  how  to  write  ;  as  nis  dialogues  are  full 
of  ordinary  genius ;  as,  with  all  his  wit,  he  u 
not  more  witty  than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the 
most  complete  success  has  attended  this  hapyj 
man.  He  has  at  once  attained  that  populsnty 
which  is  least  contested  and  least  contestable  in 
France ;  he  has  been,  at  the  snme  time,  cele- 
brated and  rich.  The  Duchess  de  Berri  adopt- 
ed him  as  her  poet,  and  the  Gymnase,  Eusiaiccd 
by  clever  comedians,  made  expressly  for  tbii 


the  Restoration.    But  the  Revolution  of  July 

aie :   immediately  the  Thtfttre  de  Madsme 

IS  nothing  ,more  ,ihan  the  Gymnase  Dramn- 

lique.    The  box  in  which  the  amiable  princo* 

often  appeared,  that  royal  box  into  which  it 

IS  a  great  honor  to  be  admitted,  was  emptf. 

Then  M.  Scribe,  faithless  as  the  bird  whose 

nest  is  destroyed,  fled  elsewhere.    The  Thtl- 

tre  Frangais,  which  he  had  so  rooghly  opposed, 

eagerly  opened  its  doora  to  the  Cbaldiroo  of 

1830.    Then  H.  Scribe  composed  vaudevilles  is 

five    acts,  and    without    coofilets,  which  lbs 
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Thitlire  Frangaia  calls  comedicB.  At  the  same 
time  the  Opem  and  the  Opera  Comiqae  secured 
the  illtulrious  inventor :  Meyerbeer  and  Auber 
would  have  no  poetry  but  hia :  to  Ihe  former  he 
mve  Robert  le  Diable,  to  the  latter  the  Domino 
noir.  As  for  the  Gymnaae,  when  it  found  itaeli' 
left  to  its  own  strength,  it  diipenaed  moat  eaaily 
with  ita  poet  The  spirit  of  the  masters  had  re- 
mained everywhere,  within  the  walls,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls.  BouQt,  that  excellent  co- 
median, who  had  never  been  in  the  school  of 
Scribe,  set  himself  ieriously  to  work,  to  play 
comedies  which  were  almost  serious.  Thus 
eve^  one  went  on :  the  Gymnase  without  M. 
Scribe,— M.  Scribe  without  the  Gymnase :  only, 
as  it  is  not  right  that  everything  should  succeed 
irith  ungrateful  men,  M.  Scribe  was  obliged  to 
enter  the  French  Academy,  where  he  pronounc- 
ed a  dlsronrae  in  M.  de  BoufTon's  style.  Thus 
washer  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
aTfnged  !  Afsuredly  M.  Scribe  would  not  be 
in  the  Academy,  if  his  first  prolectresa  was  not 
at  Goritz." 

Anl  here  we  have  done  with  Jules 
Janin.  It  ie  all  very  well  to  employ  foieign 
writers  to  draw  up  histories  of  their  owti 
country,  to  sketch  the  state  of  politics,  of 
letters,  of  the  arts.  But  merely  to  give  a 
view  of  the  exterior  appearance  and  aighis 
of  Paris,  or  any  foreign  capital,  with 
sketches  of  its  society, — Tor  this  any  Eng- 
lish writer  would  have  been  much  prefera- 
ble. For  not  only  hasM.  Janin  been  una- 
ble to  discern  round  hi*  own  home  what  is 
common-place  and  what  is  not ;  but  he  has 
written  in  a  current  and  capricious  style 
which  defies  translation,  and  which,  how< 
ever  good  in  French,  ia  downright  trash  in 
English.  And  a  letter  .press  thus  disgraces, 
instead  of  explaining  or  illustrating,  the 
very  beautiful  prints  which  accompany  it. 
Vfe  have  never  seen  a  happier  specimen 
tbaa  in  this  book,  ot~  French  design  ei- 
pressed  by  English  graver. 
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From  Ihe  OciiUvmu'a  Mifidae. 

"It  «BS  10  the  fliii  Earl  of  Warren  ihstiheClaniac 
prioiy  of  Lewes  owed  its  foandaiion.  The  origio 
or  ihe  Earl's  inieniion  lo  found  a  teligious  house  of 
ihe  order,  is  [old  with  an  engaKJag  simpliciiy  in  the 
first  chnner  granted  lo  it.  Few  more  agreeable 
books  conld  be  framed  iIibd  one,  in  which  we  should 
lure  a  selection  of  Ibe  more  curious  and  interesting 
facts,  conisined  In  thai  vast  collection  of  charters, 
III*  MoDSBtleon." — Hnntet's  Deanery  of  Doncasler, 
Vol  1.  p.  105. 

Ml.  Dbbah: 

1  HAVE  preGzed  the  foregoing  remark  to 
this  paper,  becsnse  it  first  suggested  to  me 


the  idea  of  selecting  and  translating  soma 
of  the  ancient  charters  and  documents  rela- 
tive to  religious  foundations,  one  of  which 
[  DOW  ofler  to  you.  Commencing  with  that 
10  which  Mr. Hunter  has  referred,!  propose, 
should  it  prove  interesting,  to  follow  it  sp 
with  a  few  other  specimens,  varying,  as 
much  as  may  be,  in  their  character  and 
incidents.  The  charters  will  by  this  means, 
I  trust,  become  interesting  to  the  genera] 
reader,  while  for  those  who  care  to  pursue 
the  subject  further,  they  will  tend  to  illos- 
trate  the  motives  by  which  the  founders  of 
religious  houses  were  actuated,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  monks  entered  upon  their  new 
abodes,  and  the  prevailing  temper  and  char- 
acter of  the  period  during  which  such  houses 
were  chiefly  founded.  In  England,  this 
period  extended  from  the  Norman  conquest 
in  1060,  to  the  year  1216,  witnessing,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  the  foundation  of  about 
350  monasteries,  five  aeventha  (that  ia)  of 
the  whole  number  dissolved  by  Henry  Vlll.* 
These  charters  are  likewise  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  several  collateral  points,  legal 
and  historical,  and  each  reader  will  probably 
find  the  number  of  these  increase  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  degree  of  previous  know- 
;dge  which  he  brings  with  him  to  their 

Even  to  one  not  more  conversant  with 
these  subjects  than  myself,  the  following 
document  throws  light,  for  instance,  on  the 
character  of  William  I.  and  on  the  mode  in 
which,  during  the  period  referred  to,  tithes 
were  allotted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,  not 
uniformly  to  the  parish  church,  but  lo  such 
religioua  objects,  parochial  or  otherwise,  as 
they  thought  most  beneficial  for  God's  ser- 
vice. 1  will  draw  attention  to  these  points 
in  my  notes  to  the  translation,  and  only 
preface  it  further  by  a  short  notice  of  those 
whose  names  it  introduces  to  the  reader. 

Williatn  de  Warren  was  one  of  the  Nor- 
man Enrls  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, and  Oundreda,  bis  wife,  was  the 
Conqueror's  daughter.  De  Warren  bore 
the  title  of  Earl  in  Normandy,  and  received 
from  his  father-in-law  extensive  grants  of 
forfeited  lands.  The  charter  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the 
Earl  and  his  wife  travelled  through  France, 
of  the  devotion  with  which  they  visited  the 
several  monasteries  there,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  led  them  to  select  the  Cluniac 
order  for  their  new  foundation.  The  char- 
ter then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  steps  which 
were  taken  towarda  the  establisbment  of 
tbe  priory,  and  recites  the  several  gifts  of 

*  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commsice,  11-  41. 
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Und  and  tithei  made  to  it.  Tbe  founder 
concludes  by  recommcDding  it  to  ifae  foB- 
tering  care  and  patronage  or  his  heirs,  sol- 
emnly calling  down  upon  them  blessings  or 
curses,  according  as  they  shall  treat  his 
monks  with  favor  and  kindness,  or  oppress 
sad  deal  unjustly  by  them. 

The  perusal  of  this  charter  may  perhaps 
sxcite  a  desire  to  know  the  aubsequent  fate 
of  the  priory.     It  was  the  common  and 
melancholy  one.    Earl  William's  auccessoi 
coQtinued  to  foster  his  fouadatlon,  and 
became  wealthy  by  their  gradual  benefac- 
tions.   Thus  enriched  it  did  not,  of  course, 
escape  the  general  dissolution,  and  tbe  site 
and  buildings  were  granted  to  Lord  Crom- 
well.    The  Monaslicon  contains  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  Commissioner,  detailing  the 
demolition  of  the  priory,  and  boasting  of 
tbe  unuaual  rapidity  witb  which  tbe  work 
of  destruction  bad  been  carried  on. 
Yours,  ice. 

V.V. 

PRtOBT  or  LEWES  IK  SDSSEX. 

}»aidatvmbu  H 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  aC  tbe  Holy  GhosL    Amen. 

I,  William  de  Warren,  and  Gundreda  my  wife, 
being  desirous  of  making  a  pilgrimage  lo  ~ 
ter  in  Kome,  visiied  many  monasleriea  in  ] 
and  Burgundy  for  the  sake  of  devotion.  Butwlien 
we  arrived  in  Burgundy  we  learnt  that  we  [>  " 
not  safely  proceed  owing  to  the  war  which 
then  being  carried  on  between  the  Pope  and  tlie 
Emperor.  So  we  turned  aside  to  ihe  Monastery  of 
Clugny.  &  greatanJ  holy  Abbey  in  honor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. And  there  we  paid  our  devotions,  and  sought 
hisasaiBttmccand  rinding  that  the  hoi  in  ess,  piety, 
and  charily  of  the  place  was  very  great,  and  that 
we  were  honorably  treated  by  the  good  prior 
and  holy  convent,  who  received  ua  into  their  so- 
ciety and  fellowship,  we  began  lo  feel  love  and 
devotioR  towards  this  order  and  house  above  all 
the  other  houses  which  we  had  seen.  But  Lord 
Hugh,  their  holy  abbot,  was  not  (hen  at  liome. 
And  whereas  I  and  my  wife,  by  the  advice  of  my 
Lord  Lanfranc,  Archbishop,  both  previously, 
and  especially  at  lliat  time,  had  resolved  to  found 
a  religious  house,  as  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
nnd  for  the  good  of  our  souls,  we  now  thought 
that  to  no  order  should  we  so  gladly  dedicate  it 
as  to  that  of  Clugny ;  wherefore  we  sent  and  re- 
quested Lord  Hugh  and  his  holy  brotherhood  lo 
assign  to  us  two,  three,  or  four  monks,  in  order 
that  we  might  grant  to  them  the  ehureh  beneath 
the  castle  of  Lewes,  built  of  old  in  honor  of  SL 
Fancras,  which  we  had  lately  converted  from 
wood  to  stone,  aod  together  therewith  as  much 
land,  cattle,  and  goods,  as  would  suHice  for  the 
support  of  twelve  monks.  But  the  holy  abhot 
was  at  first  very  reluctant  lo  listen  to  our  peti- 
tion, on  account  of  our  foreign  land  lying  so  fat- 
off,  and  across  the  sea.  But  aClerwards  we  ob- 
tained permission  from  our  Xjord  King  WiUiam 
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to  introduce  the  Cluniac  monks  into  Engtaad, 
and  the  abbot  having  on  his  part  requested  the 
consent  of  the  king,  gave  and  granted  to  us  four 
monks,  Master  Lanzo,  and  three  companions.  To 
ihese  we  gave  at  the  outset  all  we  had  promised, 
confirming  it  by  a  charter,  which  we  sent  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Clugny,  for  Ihey  would  not 
send  OS  the  monks  till  the  Icing,  as  well  as  oar- 
selves,  had  confirmed,  according  to  promise,  all 
the  gins  which  we  bad  made.  And  so  the  monks 
of  c5lugny  were  given  to  me  and  my  wife,  and 
settled  on  EogliBh  ground.  Bui  aller  tbe  death 
of  my  master,  King  William,  on  the  arrival  of  his 
son  m  Bnglaad  to  assume  the  throne,  there  be- 
ing much  strife  coneeming  his  succession,  nad 
doubts  as  lo  the  result,  much  peril  also  doily  ac- 
cruing to  myself,  Master  Lanzo,  the  tirior,  and 
my  monks,  reminded  me  that  the  deed  of  confir- 
mation of  the  gifts  which  I  had  made  to  them  at 
the  first,  was  at  Clugny,  and  that  they  had  no 
evidence  thereof,  and  owing  lo  tbe  perilous  times 
that  were  at  hand,  I  ought  to  secure  lo  them  a* 
much  as  possible  the  gifts  and  grants  1  bod  made. 
1'his,  having  advised  with  my  friends,  I  willingly 
did  by  means  of  another  charter,  which  is  ss 
follows : 

Know  all  men  present  and  futore,  that  I,  Wil- 
liam de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  have  given  and 
grcaUed  to  God  and  SL  Peler.  and  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Clugny,  ihe  church  of  Sl  Pan- 
eras,  which  is  situate  under  my  castle  of  Lewes. 
And  to  the  same  8l  Pancras  and  the  Monks  of 
Clugny,  who  shall  serve  God  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  for  ever,  for  the  health  of  my  sonL 
and  the  soul  of  Gundreda  my  wife,  and  for  the 
soul  of  King  William  my  master,  who  brought 
me  into  England,  and  by  whose  permission  I  lO- 
iroduced  the  said  monks,  and  who  confirmed  my 
former  donalion  ;  also  for  the  health  of  my  mis- 
tress, Queen  Matilda,  my  wife's  mother ;  also 
for  the  health  of  my  Lord  King  William,  hii  son, 
after  whose  arrival  in  England  I  gave  tnis  ehB^ 
ter,  and  who  made  me  Earl  of  Surrey ;  also  ioi 
the  healdi  of  all  my  heirs,  and  the  faithful  is 
Christ,  living  and  dead.  1  have  likewise  given, 
for  the  support  of  the  said  monks  of  St.  Panerss, 
the  messuage  called  Palemel,  and  all  the  land  I 
hold  there  in  demesne,  with  all  the  hide  of  land 


ed  Carlenion,  which  my  mistress,  Queen  Halll- 
da,  gave  to  my  wife  Gundreda  and  myself,  and 
which  my  master,  King  William,  granted  and 
confirmed  in  aid  of  the  endowment  of  our  neir 
monks,  being  all  our  possessions  in  that  place. 
And  in  Swansbergh  five  hides  and  a  tmlf.  llis 
land  also  which  is  called  the  Island,  near  the 
monastery,  with  its  meadows  and  pastures.  Alto 
all  the  land  which  I  hold  in  demesne  within  the 
Island  wherein  the  monastery  is  situate,  witb  lbs 
mill  which  is  on  the  pool  near  thereto,  aod  with 
one  suburb  adjoining,  called  Lewin. 

In  Tuniac,  the  land  which  belonged  to  Hc^ 
man,  the  rood  of  land  which  is  called  RedreweU, 
and  the  other  rood  called  Stanford.  In  Wasie- 
d6n,  two  hides  with  four  villeins  and  one  mea- 
dow. The  tithes  also  of  my  lands,  and  especially 
those  which  Richard,  ihe  priest,  holds,  and  is  lo 
enjoy  during  his  life,  on  condition  of  their  paar 
ing  to  the  monks  after  his  death.  ! 
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&ny  free-man  has  or  can  hold  fai* 
bestow  hia  alms.  And  if  it  come 
to  paes  that  the  king  of  the  country  ahall  require 
[hererrom  hidage  or  danegeld,  or  ftny  tax  or  ser- 
Tice,  or  other  matler,  I  will  save  them  barmlesa, 
and  free  fram  all  claim  aa  of  my  den)e«De,eoloag 
as  I  live,  and  let  my  heir  aller  me,  apd  his  heira 
after  him  for  ever,  do  the  like  aa  regards  all 
things  which  can  or  may  ever  hereafter  be  do- 
manded  by  any  lord  or  other  person  on  the  king** 
behalf,  and  let  all  men,  and  aU  beltrnging  lo  them, 
continue  in  peace  with  them,  aa  do  the  monka 
ihemselvea.  Wherefore  I  will,  that  if  any  eon- 
lention,  dissenelon,  damage,  or  injury  occur  b«- 
Iween  the  men  of  St  Pancraa,  aod  me  or  nine, 
from  whence  forfeiture  ehall  arise,  let  the  prior 
of  St  Pancras  have,  and  receive  in  m^  alead, 
Porfeiture  and  aatisfaction  from  hia  men,m  order 
that  by  this  means  the  men  of  St  Pancraa  iaay 
never  be  injured  or  distressed  on  thia  account  by 
those  who  B.re  to  come,  and  I  would  have  my 
heira  do  the  same ;  and  if  I,  or  my  heIra  after 
me,  add  any  gil^  I  will  that  it  be  given  and  hold- 


grow  rich,  my  monks  shall  be  enriched  aJao,  and 
that  aa  their  goods  increase,  their  number  shall 
likewiae  increase.;  and  this  ia  my  will  and  desire 
and  command,  which  let  my  heirs  will,  and  de- 
sire'and  command ;  and  let  Uiem  contirffl  and  ea- 
labliah  what  I  have  done,  and  I  hereby  confirm 
and  establiah  what  they  shall  do.    And  whoever 


IMS.} 

I  likewise  made  a  grant  of  all  the  tithea  which 
my  vasBAls  had  then  given,  or  ahould  give  here- 
alter.  At\erwarda  I  gave  them  Walton,  with  all 
Ibe  free- men  and  the  meseuage  which  Gundreda 
then  held  of  me,  and  ail  I  then  had  between  the 
rivers  of  Lime  and  Wellatream,  both  lawds  and 
tnanhes,  and  pastures,  and  waters,  with  the 
and  all  their  aervicea  and  goods  whatsoever, 
serving  for  myself  and  my  heirs  two  lodgings 
during  the  year,  one  in  going  into  Yorkshire,  the 
other  in  returning,  in  lieu  of  all  the  services 
wbieh  the  men  of  the  marsh  were  used  to  render 
to  me  ID  carriaKes,  and  the  transport*  of  baggage 
to  and  fro  by  land  and  water,  and  of  all  other 
•ervicee ;  wherefore  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
for  ever  quit  and  freed  from  all  otlier  servicei  '~ 
me  &iid  my  heirs. 

And  if  we  lodge  there  more  than  twice  in 
year,  let  them  reckon  up  all  that  I,  or  any  of 
■ervonts  lodging  there  on  my  account,  during  the 
year,  shall  consume  of  their  substance,  over  and 
above  what  is  cpent  at  the  two  seasons  bclbre- 
meniioncd,  and  we  will  repay  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  peril  of  our  aonla.  Thus  I  have  done, 
and  will  do,  and  so  I  would  have  my  heirs,  as 
they  would  be  saved  in  the  day  of  jodgmenl,  con- 
tinue ta  do,  lest  for  want  thereol  they  turn  my 
charity  and  Uieira  into  tyranny  and  extortion. 
Moreover,  I  have  given  them  the  church  of  Acre 
with  two  carucates  of  land,  the  place  where  1 
and  my  Gundreda,  in  her  life-time,  proposed  to 
build  a  monastery  and  dwellings  for  some  of  the 
monka  from  the  monastery  oi  St.  Pancras,  and 
where,  at  the  first,  we  settled  some  from  ihence 
ta  the  church  of  the  casile.  And  this  Master 
Lanzo  promised  lo  do,  but  on  condition  that  the 
prior  and  monks  of  Acre  should  always  be  sub- 
jeel  and  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Prior  of 
Ik.  Pancras:  wherefore  let  the  said  prior  and 
convent  of  St  Pancras,  have  and  regulate  with- 
out contradiction  the  house  of  Acre  as  their  own 
monks  and  their  own  cloister ;  and  this  I  will  do, 
if  God  continue  lo  me  life  and  health.  But  if  1 
cannot  accomplish  il  in  my  life,  I  will  that  my 
heir  shall  do  it  And  if  my  successors  shall  in 
their  day  found  any  religious  house,  I  will  that 
it  be  subjected  lo  St.  Pancras,  and  that  St.  Pan- 
cras be  always  ihe  chief  place  of  iheir  barony. 
And  there  let  them  be  buried  i  my  wife  Gundre- 
da sleeps  there,  by  her  my  body  will  be  interred, 
and  I  will  that  my  heirs  also  be  buried  there. 
All  the  aforesaid  gifts  I  gave  to  God  aod  St 
Pancras,  and  to  the  monka  who  should  serve  God 
in  that  place,  during  the  life  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Gundreda,  my  wife,  and  William  and 
Raynald  my  sons  and  heirs.  But  this  charter 
I  made  aAer  her  death.  After  which  I  alao 
gave  them  for  her  soul  and  mine,  and  those  of 
my  mccesBora,  a  manor  in  Norlblk,  called  He- 
cham,  and  all  that  I  had  there,  with  the  land  of 
Paganus  my  bailifi|  and  all  the  free-men  whose 
rents  Paganus  received.  And  this  donation  I 
will  that  my  heira  grant  and  confirm,  for  it  has 

been  granted  and  confirmed  by  my  master  King  .  , 

William,  and  his  father  did  the  same  as  to  my  Mouse  of  Clugnyg  and  the  prior  of  the  Hotioe  of 
olher  gifis.  AU  the  aforesaid  things  I  have  given  Charity,)  in  the  discipline  and  direction  of  soulf 
to  the  monks  to  hold  for  ever,  free  and  quit  from   in  spinlual  thiags,  and  the  most  prudent  in  the 


this  my  donation,  or  in  any  re- 

rt  derogate  from  or  diminish  it,  let  him  inenr 
anger  and  curse  of  Almighty  God,  and  Hia 
awifl  vengeance  in  heart  and  eoul,  both  ia  thia 
world  and  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  end  may  all 
which  a  father  can  call  down  on  hia 
wicked  children  fall  from  me  upon  him.  So  be  it 
le  it    Likewise,  if  my  heir  afler  me,  or  his 
al\er  him,  or  any  of  his  successors  shall  add 
any  thing  to  ray  donation,  I  pray  God  that  who- 
ever goes  against  it  for  evil,  may  have  God 
against  him  for  evil ;  but  whoever  shall  defend 
and  keep  it,  mav  God  keep  him  from  all  evil. 
Moreover,  1  would  have  my  monks  and  my  hein 
know,  ihat  .when  1  and  Gundreda  requested  the 
Lord  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  (who  had  come 
into  Normandy  to  confer  with  the  King  myma^ 
tcr,)  to  restore  to  ua  ftlaater  Lanza,  our  prior, 
lom  he  had  kept  all  the  year  at  Clugny,  and 
lich  had  disturbed  us  so  much  that  we  had  &!• 
}st  resolved  to  lay  aside  our  intention,  and  also 
lake  uur  church  away  from  them  and  give  it 
the  greater  monastery,*  then  at  our  eameat 
entreaty,  the  Abbot  granted  and  promised  Ihat 
if  God  prospered  our  nonee,  he  would  make-  i^ 
afler  the  death  of  Master  Lanzo,  or  his  promo- 
tion to  any  higher  dignity,  one  of  the  greater 
abbeys.    And  moreover,  that  when  the  monka 
of  St  Pancras  should  send  to  Clugny  for  a  prior, 
thev  should  choose  from  their  congregation  one 
of  the  best  of  the  brethren,  one  whom  they  knew 
'    be  the  holiest  (next  alter  the  chieTprior  of  the 
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an  mils,  cmtMiM,  and  aervieei,  m  I  myaelf  held 
goTeraioeiitortbehonse  in  Becular  matten.  And 
that  be  sbould  be  given  permanentlf  to  us,  and 
'  not  be  removed  UDTera  for  iDmecaaseio  iuitand 
obvious,  aa  Ihat  no  man  could  reasooably  gain- 
•aj  iti  and  this  promiBe  he  gave  me  in  writing, 
Maled  with  big  Geal,  and  it  ie  now  in  my  pocsei' 
■ion.  We  made  thi«  request,  becauae  we  feared 
Ihat  afler  Moater  Lanzo's  return,  he  would 
^MTtly  be  taken  from  ua,  for  the  king  raised  the 
best  men  be  could  find  to  dignities  in  thechurcb: 
and  in  our  preaence  desired  the  Abbot  to  aend 
him  twelve  of  his  holy  monks,  and  he  wonid 
make  them  all  bishopB  and  abbots  in  the  land  of 
his  inheritance,  which  Qod  had  given  him.*  We 
foresaw,  also,  that  if  a  new  and  undiacjplined 
house  were  ot^en  to  change  its  prior,  and  to  fall 
into  new  hands,  it  would  never  come  to  much 
perfection.  Being  unwilling,  also,  that  our  reli- 
giotia  donation  should  become  burthened  with 
•ecular  services,  it  was  agreed  between  ua  and 
the  Abbot,  that  the  House  of  Clugny  should  re- 
ceive every  year]  from  that  of  St.  Pancraa,  fiAy 
■hillings  of  Kngliah  money,  and  should  be  ex- 
empt from  all  other  service,  exaction,  or  tax; 
ADd  that  the  Abbot  should  not  asaume  authority 
over  the  prior  as  to  any  regulation  ofthe  priory, 
esospt  in  matters  relating  to  the  observance  and 
reformation  of  discipline,  such  as  the  prior  could 
not  reform  himself,  nor  as  to  such  houses  as  bv 
the  grace  of  God  should  be  placed  in  depend' 
ence  to  thetu,  but  that  the  prior  aod  convent  of 
8t.  Pancras  should  always  keep  them  freely  in 
their  own  diaposal,  in  such  manner  as  they  were 
ffiven  to  them.  And  such  waa  our  will  and  deed, 
because  we  have  always  had  it  in  mind,  and  have 
deaired  to  build  a  house  and  settle  monks  in  oar 
eastle  of  Acre,  and  these  we  were  not  willing 
•hould  be  made  subject  to  any  house  but  that  of 
SL  Paocras. 

This  donation  and  charter  I  caused  the  king, 
my  master,  to  confirm  and  testify  with  his  own 
hand,  and  by  the  signof  the  Holy  Cross,  in  coun- 
cil at  Wineneater;  ajid  it  was  also  happily  aeal- 
•d  and  witnessed  by  the  Bishopa,  and  Eaiia,  and 
Barons  then  present.    Amen. 

Thoae  who  contravene  and  overturn  theae 
thinga,  may  God  visit  with  the  sword  of  Hie  an- 
ge,  niry,  and  vengeance,  and  His  eternal  curse ; 
But  thoae  who  observe  and  defend  them,  may 
they  be  visited  by  Him  in  peace  with  His  gmce, 
mercy,  and  eternal  salvation.    Amen.    Amen. 

•  Thii  1(  an  interesting  eonflmiaiion  of  Willinm 
Mslmihury'l  character  of  iheConqaeror,  ■■  regafd* 
his  diipoaal  of  chnrcb  preferment.  "  Hon  tunc 
•pUcapoTum  ambitus,  non  tnao  abbatam  venaliiaa 
'  profloiabat ;  ilLe  majoris  gtoriie,  ampliorii  gratia 
apud  regem  el  aichipiBaopum  erat  qui  lenaojoris 
sanoiitudiniiopinionem  babebac."    lib.  3.  )  367. 


ftoHAH  Rninn.— The  French  jonrnala  state  that 
the  finest  Irfarapbal  Roman  srch  found  in  Africa 
(of  Djemilah),  Caicallam,  is  to  be  taken  down  care- 
nlly,  and  reconstructed  as  a  trophv  in  or  near  Pa- 
lis.  This  is  Mid  to  have  been  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Doke  of  Orleans,  of  whom  equestrian  bronze 
■latnet  are  ordered  to  be  erected  In  Paris  and  the 
ptiuipal  tqure  of  Algiers.— JM, 


THIS  WOBLD  OF  OURS. 


Prom  BtBiler'a  IfiiecDnDr. 

Tars  world  of  ours,  if  free  from  sin, 

Oh  I  would  it  not  be  fair  I 
Sunihins  abnve,  and  flowers  beneath, 

And  beauLy  everywhere  t 
The  air,  the  earth,  the  waters  teem 

Willi  living  things  si  play  ; 
Glad  Nalure  fiom  an  hundred  throats 

Pours  bet  rejoiciug  lay. 


EH<b  balmy  breeze  thai  wanders  by 

Whispers  some  angel  tone  ; 
And  ihe  clear  founiains  have  a  voios 


Even  the  leaves  of  forest 
Moved  bj  ihe  zephyr's 

Make  a  low  murmur  of  c 
To  little  birds  thai  aini 


The  busy  bees  o'er  garden  •flowers 

A  holy  song  attune, 
Joining,  wiih  never-tiring  tnirlh, 

Theminsirelayof  June: 
And  the  grenl  waves  upon  the  deep. 

Leaping,  like  giants  free, 
Add,  in  theii  hollow  mom 

The  cborua  of  ibe  sea. 


Thi 


1  beauty  ii 


immer  sky, 

Like  a  strong  man  tefreEb'd  by  sleep, 
The  Sun  uplifta  his  head  ;~ 

And  when  behind  Ihe  western  toeks 
At  eventide  he  goes, 

How  beauteous  are  tue  crimson  oloads 
That  curtain  his  repose ! 


Are  ant  the  grassy  valleys  fair, 

Deck'd  in  their  spring  array? 
And  Ibe  high  bills  with  forests  clad, 

How  beauiiful  are  they  < 
Look  on  the  sea,  that  girdle  vast, 

Wherewiih  tbe  earih  is  bound  ! 
Even  in  Fancy's  wildest  dreams 

Can  augbl  more  grand  be  found 


Oh  !  'twere  indeed  a  radiant  world, 

A  paradise  coinpleie. — 
So  redolent  oflovdy  things. 

Ho  fill'd  with  voices  sweel,— 
IfSia  bad  not  in  evil  hour 

Enter'd  Ibis  pleaaant  clime, 
Yielding  ihom  over  unto  Death,— 

Sad  consequecee  of  crime  1 


Hence  is  it  that  the  choicest  flow'rs 

Fall  by  a  swift  decay. 
And  hopes  to  which  we  fondly  ding 

Pass  suddenly  away  ; 
Tel,  'mid  all  trials  of  our  life, 

This  blessed  thought  is  given. 

Berth  is  not  our  abiding  plaee,^- 

Uan's  nadva  clima  is  Heaven  I 
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r»iD  Chunben'*  Bdlsburih  JoucmI. 

The  British  journals  have  as  yet  taken  do  no- 
tice, that  we  are  aware  of,  or  some  Tery  curious 
discoveries  respecting  light  lately  made  by  Dr. 
Muser  orEiinigsberg.  By  accidenl,  in  a  great 
measure,  we  have  obtained  some  inlormatioa  on 
the  subject,  which  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers,  cnnSdent  that  it  will  be  read  with  con- 
eiderable  interest  even«by  those  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  science. 

Dr.  Moser  observes,  that  ifa  flat  seat  or  piece 
of  black  horn,  having  figures  engraved  upon  it, 
be  placed  below  a  smooth  and  polished  silver 
plate,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  ten  min- 
utes, the  silver  will  become  charged  with  a  faint 
picture  of  the  figures  engraved  upon  the  seal  or 
piece  of  horn,  which  wiU  he  rendered  visible  by 
the  plate  beinz  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  or  even  by  beinz  breathed 
upon,  and  will  become  permanent  iTthe  vapor 
of  mercury  la  used.  This  Bitrprising  result  will 
at  once  lead  the  mind  to  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, in  which,  by  the  action  of  a  strong  light, 
either  original  or  refiected,  the  images  of  objects 
become  impressed  upon  a  surface  of  paper  pre- 
viously washed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  metallic  plate  prepared  with  iodine.  But  a 
remarkable  difference  exists  ;  the  silver  plate  in 
Dr.  MOser's  experiment  is  presented  in  the  dark, 
aad  there  receives  the  impression  of  the  object, 
without,  as  ne  would  suppose,  the  agency  ol 
light.*  The  experiment  has  even  been  made 
in  a.  dark  room  at  midnight  with  perfect  success. 
It  ie  also  remarable,  that  any  polished  surface 
vrill  do  as  well  as  a  silver  plate — glass,  for  in- 
stuDce,  or  the  smooth  leainer-covcr  of  a  book. 
It  appears  that,  to  produce  the  efl'ect,  the  object 
mOBt  not  be  far  distant  from  the  smooth  surface ; 
the  nearer  it  is,  the  better  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced. When  the  vapor  of  mercury  is  used,  a 
permanent  image  is  produced,  by  an  union  of 
the  mercury  with  the  silver;  when  other  vapors 
are  used,  the  image  quickly  vanishes.  But  per- 
haps the  most  surpriEin?  thing  of  all  is,  that 
after  the  image  has  vanisned,  it  can  be  rrpro- 

•   In  »  letter  wrilton  by  him  to  Sir  David  Brewj- 

found  the  following  invariably  to  sueoned.  He 
plncea  a  smnll  camera  obacura.  rurnisbBd  with  n 
lens  of  very  >cnnll  BpeitUTB*  under  ihe  mooa  in  any 
of  bar  staf^.  and  mskei  her  imnsd  fall  upon  a 
plaia  of  iodUtd  iitvtr,  whioh  bai  been  previously 
exposed  (n  certain  vapors  noted  below.t  Tbe  maon 
bsving  passed  over  tbe  plate,  be  aubjecis  the  plate 
to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  and  obtain!  a  very  clear 
Tep,re»enialion  of  her  path. — It  may  here  be  re- 
~  arked,    [hat  iheie  is  no  necesaily  for   mpposJOK 
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duced  by  being  again  breathed  upon  or  mbjected 
to  other  vapor,  and  this  ooer  and  over  again,  at 
ojlen  at  may  be  desired. 

An  account  of  Dr.  MOser's  discovery  was  giv- 
en a  lew  months  ago  ia  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  had  the  eSect  of  calling  from  M. 
Breguet,  the  celebrated  watchmaker  ofthat  city, 
a  remark  highly  favorable  to  the  presumption 
that  it  is  true.  M.  Breguet  slated  Dial  he  had 
frequeotly  observed,  upon  the  polished  inner 
BurTaee  of  the  gold  caaea  of  his  flat  watches,  the 
name  of  his  house  plainly  and  legibly  mark- 
ed, the  impression  having  been  received  from 
the  engraved  letters  of  the  covering  of  the  works, 
which  did  not  touch  the  case.* 

MOser  infers  from  his  observations  that  there 
is  LATENT  LiOBT — a  bold  idea,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes an  established  truth  in  science,  must  im- 
mortalize his  name.  He  conceives  that  light 
enters  into  and  resides  in  bodies,  or  is,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  in  them,  and  may  yet,  alXer  remaining 
in  them  many  years,  be  capable  of  exhibiting  its 
action.  He  calls  this  UglU  -pToper  to  bodies,  and 
shows  reasons  for  distinguishing  it  from  both 
phosphorescence  and  the  light  of  those  rays  of 
ivhicn  the  retina  is  not  sensible.  He  says  it  ia 
in  all  its  efiecls  the  same  as  ordinary  light  In 
two  plates  exfiosed  to  each  other,  that  the  ons 
may  catch  an  image  from  the  other,  nearness  is 
necessary,  because  otherwise  the  rays  would 
diverge,  and  produce  a  confused  image.t  How 
strange  to  think  of  a  divergence  of  rays  from  a 
substance  placed  in  what  our  aenses  would  call 
absolute  darkness ;  for  example,  between  the 
works  and  case  of  a  watch  !| 

These  phenomena  are  not  curious  only  for 
their  reference  to  the  novel  idea  of  latent  ligh^ 
but  at  an  addition  to  Ihe  wonders  of  that  per- 
haps most  wonderful  of  all  modem  inventions, 
the  photographic  and  Daguerreotype  proceatet. 
What  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  this  process  ia 
the  production  of  an  image  under  the  influeocfl 
of  a  powerful  light :  the  ezperimenla  of  Moeer 
give  an  image  by  the  agency  of  a  degree  of 
light  below  the  power  ofour  senses  to  appre- 
hend }  and  which  we,  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  call  latent  light  This  is  a  remark- 
able extension,  indeed,  of  what  we  not  long  ago 
knew  of  the  powers  of  light :  we  now  know  that 
it  will  act  as  amediuin  through  which  the  image 
of  one  object  may  be  impressed  on  another,  the 
impression  possessing  durability  in  proportion 
lo  the  conditions  of  the  impressed  surface ;  and, 
more  than  this,  capable  of  being  reproduced  after 
it  hat  vanished,  and  that  several  timet  over.  Nor 
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conclusion,  as  that  nitrous  acia  gas.  in  n  gists  iuD«, 
on  beiiiK  exposed  lo  heat,  cbanges  from  H  transpa- 
rent yellow  to  an  opaque  red.  The  blood  of  a  pa- 
lieni  under  inflammation,  everted  Trim  a  cup  wiib 
a  green  flower,  presents  vermilion  images  of  the 
flower  relieved  upon  the  dark  ground  of  tbe  clot. 
And,  to  preelude  all  doubt  as  lo  Ihe  character  of 
these  images,  we  are  assured  by  a  medical  friend 
that  be  hai  produced  them  by  green  eoloting  on  itae 
QttUidt  of  a  glau  eup. 
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IB  even  this  all.  The  Dacuerreotype  proccea, 
till  a  very  recent  period,  did,  like  Dr.  MOaer'e 
experimeiite,  require  what  may  be  called  a  coH' 
■iderable  time  lo  produce  its  effects  ;  that  is  lo 
aay,  ii  required  a  few  eeconda  at  lenst,  and  only 
Htill  objecla  could  be  taken  with  acruracy.  Bui 
last  year,  by  the  application  of  electricity,  M. 
Daguerre  made  hia  plates  eo  aenailive,  that  le»i 
than  a  tecond  became  necessary  lo  produce  the 
image.  Indeed,  so  small  a  apace  of  lime  waa 
required,  that  no  mechanical  arrangenient  could 
be  contrived  to  submit  the  plate  intlanianeotaly 
enough;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  thai 
one  part  was  overdone  berore  the  rest  was  aub- 
milted,  and  it  was  [bund  necessary  to  lake  means 
to  dull  or  lessen  the  aensitiveneaa  or  the  plates.* 
Possibly,  the  application  of  electricity  would 
make  a  much  lesa  space  of  lime  necessary  fur 
even  latent  light  to  prodnce  images.  The  Da-, 
guerreolype  process  is  evidently  only  in  its  in- 
tancy.  Wiihm  the  laat  tew  months,  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  been  experimenting  with  paper 
Burfaces  prepared  in  ttvo  different  w&y,  by  one 
of  which  ne  produces  impressions  which  may  be 
brought  up  from  Jaintnest  to  dutinelneu  tn/  re- 
pealed  vashingt,  while  by  the  other  he  creates 
pontivt  pictures,  which  lade  in  a  feiv  hours, 
leaving  the  paper  capable  of  receiving  other 


impresaiotu.^ 

In  a  conversalion  on  Dr,  Moser's  cxperimeniR, 
which  took  place  at  the  meeting  uf  the  British 
Association  at  Manchester,  Sir  John  Herache! 
called  particular  attention  to  the  reprodureabili- 
ly  of  ifie  pictures,  and  confirmed  the  fact  by 
drawing  front  his  pocket  one  of  his  own  pictures, 
which  he  said  waa  then  invisible,  but  might  be 
made  viaible  by  being  placed  over  the  vapor  ol 
muriaiit  gaa.  Alter  a  lime,  he  said  the  image 
would  again  vanish,  but  a  reapplication  of  the 
gaa  woi^d  bring  it  again  into  eight  Me  ex- 
plained that  the  pnpcr  had  been  waahed  in  a 
certain  vegetable  solution,  which  made  it  aus- 
ceptible  ot  auch  pictures.  He  also  adverted  to 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  muriatic  gaa  h  per- 
fectly colorleea-  He  ihen  added,  '■  Might  itot 
the  retina  Jlself  he  affecleil  in  a  tmneahat  simi- 
lar manner?  The  impreasions  nmUe  upon  it 
were  gone  in  a  moment.  Might  not  those  im- 
preesions  on  the  retina  be  produced  by  a  aort  ol 
photographic  apparatus?  The  number  of  ques- 
liona  arising  on  this  topic,"  he  said,  "  were  like- 
ly to  render  it  a  most  electrifying  topic  among 
philoaophers."  Sir  David  Brewster  considered 
the  remark  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  "having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
senses,  The  moment  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
hearing  of  any  one  acquainted  wiih  the  physi- 
ological action  of  the  retina,  he  would  see  a 
crowd  of  facta  referable  to  it.  He  should  men- 
tion one  fact  which  appeared  to  be  explained  by 
it  After  being  present  at  a  few  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Association,  where  there  had  been  so 
many  while  faces,  a  mass  of  white  faces  hud  at 
length  become  impreased  on  his  retina.  Each 
face  had  three  black  spots  on  it,  two  for  the  eyes 
and  one  Ibr  the  mouth.    For  two  days,  these 
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objects  flitted  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
distinguish  the  whitest  fac«  in  the  company 
I'rom  Uie  darkest  Here  was  a  picture  conlinu- 
ing  looser  than  uaual,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
tina bemg  longer  impressed.  In  some  cases. 
he  had  been  enabled  to  tear  off  the  mask,  and 
till  up  these  blank  faces  with  individual  like- 
nessee."  These  remarks  of  (he  British  philoao- 
phers have  since  been  found  to  coincide  wiib 
views  entertained  by  Dr.  Moser,  and  which  he 
has  expressed  in  a  paper  published  at  Berlin. 

That  the  impreaaiona  on  the  retina  are  photo- 
graphic processes,  is,  we  should  say,  by  no 
means  unlikely.  Many  phenomena,  long  before 
the  world,  perfectly  harmonise  with  Euch  an 
idea.  The  sixth  of  a  moment,  is,  we  believe, 
ihe  space  of  lime  which  ihepe  impressions  re- 
main in  an  ordinary  state  of  health  ;  hence,  we 
may  remind  unscientilic  readers,  such  pheno- 
mena as  that  of  a  lighted  stick  making-  a  fiery 
arc  when  waved  quickly  to  and  fro.  The  eye, 
ihen,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  ordinary  state,  a 
plate  or  speculum  prepared  to  receive,  and  re- 
tain for  Uiat  definite  porlion  of  time,  any  image 
thrown  upon  it  Amongst  relative  phenomena, 
the  mind  very  quickly  lights  upon  a  well-known 
one  recorded  by  Dr.  Darwin ;  '■  I  covered  a 
paper  about  four  inches  square  with  yellow,  and 
with  a  pen  filled  with  a  blue  color,  wrote  upon 
the  middle  of  it  the  word  BA^KS  incapilala; 
and  silling  with  my  back  to  the  sun,  fixed  my 
eyes  for  a  minute  exactly  upon  the  centre  of  the 
leiierN  in  the  word.  After  shutting  my  eyes, 
and  shading  them  somewhat  with  my  hand,  the 
word  waa  (fiefinctly  aeen  in  the  spectrum  in  yel-  , 
low  coLoTB  on  a  blue  ground;  ana  then,  on  open- 
ing my  eyee.  on  a  yelloivish  wall  at  twenty  Teet 
distance,  the  magnified  name  of  BANKS  ap- 
peared oQ  the  wall  written  in  golden  character  eP 
Dr.  Abercromby  records  a  similar  instance :  "  A 
friend  of  mine  had  been,  one  day,  looking  in- 
tensely at  a  small  print  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  had  aat  bending  over  it  for  some  time.  On 
raising  his  head,  he  was  startled  by  pereeiving 
at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  a  female 
figure  of  the  size  oflife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
1'he  first  feeling  of  surprise  having  eubaided,  he 
instantly  traced  the  source  of  Ihe  illusion,  and 
remarked  that  the  figure  correaponded  exactly 
with  that  wliich  he  had  contemplated  in  the 
print,  being  what  painters  call  a  liit-cat  figUft^ 
m  which  the  lower  parte  of  the  body  are  not  re- 
presented. The  illuaion  continued  distinct  for 
about  two  mintitea."*  In  Dr.  Darwin's  caae, 
there  was,  we  believe,  only  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  eye  inexhibiiing  the  spectrum  of  the  acci- 
dental colors :  in  such  instances  aa  that  recorded 
by  Dr.  Abercromby,  and  described  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  there  is  probably  some  extraordinaiy 
phenomena,  by  which  tlie  impression,  a  simple 
image,  is  rendered  permanent ;  we  can  eaeilf 
conceive  it  to  be  some  phenomena  in  organic 
pathology  analogous  to  the  washing  of  a  plate 
with  a  solution. 

But  is  it  upon  the  retina,  or  the  retina  alone, 
that  the  impression  lingers?  "In  regard  to  a 
ocular  Bpectro,"  says  Dr.  Abercromby,  -'another 
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Tact  of  a  very  sinffular  natnre  appears  t 
been  first  obscrveaby  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  name- 
ly, that  when  he  produced  a  Bpectrum  of  ihe  sun 
by  looking  at  it  with  ihe  right  eye,  the  left  being 
covered,  upon  uncovering  the  left,  and  looking 
Upon  a  wKite  ground,  axpectrum  of  the  tun 
va»  teen  wilh  tt  alio.  He  likewise  acquired 
the  power  of  recalling  the  spectra  after  they  had 
ceased,  when  he  went  into  the  dark,  and  directed 
his  mind  intensely,  'a»ielien  aman  haka  earn- 
estly to  see  a  tkiitg  which  it  diffiadt  to  be  teen.' 
By  repeating  these  e;tperirientB  frequenllv,  aucJi 
an  eSect  was  produced  upon  his  eyes,  '  tnat  for 
some  months  after,'  be  says,  '  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun  begun  to  return,  as  often  as  I  began  to 
meditate  upon  the  phenomena,  even  though  1 
lay  in  bed  at  midnight  with  my  curtains  drawn.'" 
Does  not  this  seem  to  imply  that,  if  an  actual 
impression  of  any  kind  is  mode,  it  must  be  upon 
something  beyond  the  retina,  something  com- 
manding both  the  outlets  where  the  relinte  are 
placed ;  upon  tiiat  internal  nervous  substacice,  in 
short,  which  forma  the  medium  or  organism  ol 
mind  itaelf? 

There    are  certainly    many    psychological 

tihenomena  which  seem  to  bear  a  curious  ana- 
□gy  to  these  image-making  properties  of  li^ht. 
For  instance,  "  the  distinct  recollection  of  a  fact 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with 
which  it  has  been  contemplated."*  Suppose 
attention  to  be  a  greater  than  usual  develop- 
ment of  electric  action  in  the  brain,  howslrange- 
ly  akin  seem  the  recent  experiments  of  Da- 
guerrel  When  atteniian  is  languid,  or  when 
one  is  in  a  state  ol  reverie,  something  ia  said  by 
a  neighbor:  you  are  not  conscious  of  more  than 
that  some  one  has  spoken;  but  in  a  few  seconds, 
or  perhaps  minntes,  by  an  elTort,  the  words  are 
recalled.  May  not  this  be  simply  an  electric 
evolution  upon  some  impressible  medium  within, 
before  the  photographic  irapression  bad  fadt-d, 
catching  up  its  shrinking  tints?  Newlon  could 
recall  the  spectra  by  intensely  looking  for  them, 
or  meditating  upon  them ;  bo,  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind,  do  we  recall  to  viemory  a  fact  which  we 
once  knew,  bul  which  has  been  forgotten.  To 
writedown  anything  we  may  wish  to  remem- 
ber, or  to  learn  it  from  print  or  writing,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  ready  means  of  ac- 
quiring it  by  heart.  A  comedian,  accustomed 
to  study  his  parts  deliberately,  and  who  remem- 
bered Uiem  afterwards  without  effort,  had  on  one 
occasion  to  study  one  very  hurriedly.  This  part 
immediately  after  disappeared  from  his  mind. 
■'  When  questioned  respecting  the  mental  pro- 
cess which  he  employed  the  first  lime  he  per- 
formed this  part,  he  said  thnt  he  lost  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  audience,  and  seemed  lo  have  noth- 
ing before  him  but  the  paffp.s  aC  the  book  from 
which  he  had  leaml  it,  and  that  if  any  thing  had 
occurred  to  interrupt  this  illuHon,  he  should  have 
(topped  inBlanily.''t  And  Sir  James  Mackin- 
losn,  who  could  repeal  whole  pages  of  a  book  on 
the  Brownonian  system  which  he  had  read  tbiriy 
years  before,  always  acknowledged  that  he  was 
guided  by  a  recollection  of  (he  aciuni  appear- 
ance of  the  pages  of  the  book  itself.  The  signs 
of  thought,  we  may  suppose,  are  more  easily  re- 
membered than  the  direct  thought  itself,  because 
*  Absrcioaiby,  f  Id«m. 
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they  are  objects — things  producing  a  clear  pho- 
tographic image,  eo  to  speak,  on  the  brain. 
Men  m  a  partially  diseased  or  Infirm  condition 
tose  the  recollection  of  words,  or  of  names,  but 
remember  things  and  persons.  They  know  the 
friend  they  meet,  but  tney  eaanot  pronounce  hia 
name.  Dr.  Abercromby  tells  of^a  gentleman 
who  "  could  not  be  made  to  understand  Ihe 
name  of  an  object,  if  it  was  spoken  Id  him,  but 
understood  it  perfectly  when  it  was  written.  Hia 
mental  faculties  were  so  entire,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  agricultural  concerns,  and 
he  managed  them  with  perfect  correctness  by 
means  of  a  remarkable  contrivance.  He  kept 
before  him,  in  the  room  where  he  transacted 
business,  a  list  of  the  words  which  were  most 
apt  to  occur  in  his  intercourse  with  his  workmen. 
When  any  of  them  wished  to  communicate  with 
him  upon  any  subject,  he  first  heard  what  the 
workman  had  to  say,  but  without  understand- 
ing him  further  than  simply  to  catch  the  words. 
He  then  turned  to  die  words  in  the  writ- 
ten list,  and  ifAeaem*  they  met  hit  eye,  he 
underttood  them  perfectly."  Here,  clearly,  a 
certain  mental  power  was  wanting.  But  the 
power  of  receiving  a  direct  impression  from  an 
abject  remained  sound,  and  was  UMd.  What 
was  this  but  having  to  repeat  every  time  those 
messages  between  objects  in  the  external  world 
and  the  inner  powers  of  mind,  which  usually  be- 
come unnecessary  in  a  mature  intellect,  from  so 
much  coming  to  be  fixed  and  understood  1  It 
was  like  Herschel'e  photographic  paper,  or 
MOser's  plates,  where  some  common  vapor  waa 
UHed.  Old  men  generally  remember  recent 
events  least  perfectly.  This  may  be  simply 
owing  lo  the  images  in  early  life  having  been 
impressed  on  what  was  in  a  more  lit  stale  to  re- 
i:eive  them,  or  having  been  better  secured  after 
they  were  impressed.  A  silver  plate  bearing  a 
good  photographic  image,  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing, fixed  with  the  fumes  of  mercury,  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  may  be,  in  rompririson  with  a  piece  of 
Herchel's  paper  which  bore  an  image  yester- 
day, and  none  t(^-day,  exactly  what  an  old  man'* 
memory  of  remote  events  is  to  his  recoIlectioQ 
of  recent  occurrences. 

There  are  instances  of  temporary  lose  of  me- 
mory in  consequence  of  external  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  we  chance  to  be  able  to  ad- 
vert lo  a  remarkable  example  heretofore  unre- 
corded. A  boy  of  uncommon  talents,  who  has 
since  attained  hi^ch  civil  employment  in  India, 
was  boarded,  during  his  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity, in  Ihe  house  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  look  charge  of  a  few  other  youths  of  about 
the  same  age.  Towards  the  conclusion  ofa  ses- 
sion, during  which  he  had  studied  very  hard,  and 
[he  night  before  he  was  to  deiiver  a  prize  essav 
to  a  particular  professor,  the  young  man  was  al- 
lowed by  liis  protector  to  have  a  small  supper 
party,  at  which  he  was  very  merry.  Next  day, 
after  giving  in  the  essay,  he  look  a  game  at  ball 
with  some  companions,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
fell  on  his  rump  and  experienced  n  slight  con- 
cussion of  the  train.  Coming  home,  he  was 
found  to  talk  incoherently,  and  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  either  the  supper  party  or  the  delivery 
of  the  prize  essay.  He  was  immediately  put  to 
bed  and  bled,  when  he  gradually,  as  with  an  eP- 
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fort,  came  to  »  faint  recollertion  of  these  inci- 
dents, but  remembered  nothing  which  took  place 
after  tkefaU  ;  and  the  fen  hours  which  elapsed 
between  that  event  and  the  bleeding  continued 
ever  afler  to  be  a  complete  blank  in  his  memory. 
There  are  remarkahle  instances  of  a  revival 
of  old  and  fbrzotCen  impressions  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ease, particularly  tviiti  regard  to  languages. 
"  A  man,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abemelhy,  had  been 
born  in  France,  but  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  England,  and  for  many  years  had  en- 
tirely lost  the  habit  of  speaking  French.  But 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Abemethy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  effect*  of  an  injury  of  the  head,  he 
always  spoke  Frenr.h.  A  simitar  case  occurred 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  of  a  man  who  was  in 
a  state  of  siupor  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of 
the  head.  On  his  partial  recovery,  he  spoke  a 
language  which  nobody  in  the  hoppilal  under- 
stood, but  which  viae  soon  ascertamed  to  be 
Welsh.  Il  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  been 
thirty  years  absent  from  Wales,  and,  before  ihe 
accident,  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  Ian- 
Ifuage.  On  his  perfect  recovery,  he  completely 
forgot  his  Welsh  again,  and  recovered  the  Eng- 
lish language.  *  *  A  case  has  been  relaledt- 
me  of  a  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  four,  received 
fracture  of  the  skull,  for  whirh  he  underwent  the 
operation  of  trepan.  He  was  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  perfect  stupor,  and,  afler  his  recovery, 
retained  no  recollection  either  of  the  accident  or 
die  operation.  At  the  age  of  liAeen,  during  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  his  mother  an  ac- 
count of  the  operation,  and  ihe  persons  who 
were  present  at  it,  with  a  correct  description  of 
their  drese,  and  other  minute  particulars.  He 
had  never  been  observed  to  alfude  to  it  before, 
and  no  means  were  known  by  which  he  could 
have  acquired  (he  circumstances  which  he  men' 
tioned.  An  eminent  medical  friend  informs  me, 
that,  daring  fever,  without  any  delirium,  he  on 
one  occasion  repeated  long  passages  from  Ho- 
mer, which  he  could  not  do  when  in  healih;  and 
another  friend  has  mentioned  to  me,  thi 
similar  situation,  there  were  reprei 
mind|  in  a  most  vivid  manner,  the  c 
of  a  journey  in  the  Highlands,  which  he  had  per 
formed  long  before,  including  many  minute  par- 
ticulars which  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  •  • 
Anignorunt  servant  girl,  mentioned  by  Cole- 
ridge, during  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  repeated 
passages  from  theDlogic:il  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  which,  beine  taken 
down  and  traced  to  the  works  from  which  thev 
were  derived,  were  found  to  be  repeated  witn 
perfect  accuracy.  It  turned  out  that  she  had 
been  servant  to  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  much 
learning  and  peculiar  habits, 
practice  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
along  a  passage  in  his  house  which  led  to  the 
kitchen,  and  there  reading  nloud  his  favorite  au- 
thors."* Of  this  class  ofphenomena  many  oth- 
er examples  mi^ht  be  adduced.  There  is  an- 
other class,  which  have  obiained  the  general 
nameofdotiWeconsciOMineM,  A  person  becomes 
ill,  and  at  his  recovery  is  found  to  have  forgot  all 
previously  attained  knowledge.  He  begins,  lih 
a  child,  with  the  alphabet,  and  goes  through 

*  Abercramby. 


T  course  of  instruction.  Suddenly,  he  recov- 
all  that  was  lost,  but  has  forgot  every  new 
idea  acquired  since  his  recovery.  In  some  cases, 
the  two  conditions  have  alternated  oftener  than 
e.  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  a  clergyman  who, 
recovering  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  was 
found  to  have  lo^t  the  recollection  of  exactly  four 
,  every  thing  that  occurred  before  that  pe- 
riod he  remembered  pcrfer.Uy.  He  gradually 
recovered  the  lost  knowledge,  partly  by  a  gpon- 
taneout  Tfviral  of  his  wemmy,  and  partly  hv 
reading  histories  of  the  pcriocf.  How  like  is  all 
this  to  what  has  been  stated  about  MOser's  van- 
ishing but  revivable  pictures ! 
Manyof  the  recorded  phenomena  of  rfr^oim'ng 
so  seem  to  bear  a  strong  relation  to  the  MOscr 
process.  The  metaphysicians  make  out  a  cIoms 
of  dreams  as  consisting  of  the  revival  of  ideas 
which  had  passed  out  of  the  mind,  or  appeared 
'  '  ve  been  forgotten.  For  eiamplc,  a  gentle- 
,  about  to  be  cast  in  a  law-suit  for  want  of  a 
particular  document  which  has  been  lost,  drroms 
a  dream  in  which  his  deceased  father  or  some 
other  person  a}>peBre,  and  informs  him  of  the 
place  in  which  it  is  deposited.  The  theory  re- 
specting such  cases  is  that  the  fact  was  once 
known,  but  became  forgotten,  and  the  informs* 
tion  given  in  the  dream  was  only  a  resurrection 
of  this  decenscd  piece  of  knowledge.  And  thnt 
.[lable  of  thus  utterly  forgetting  a  piece 
of  knowledge  which  we  once  posBesEedT  is  prov- 
sd  by  our  frequently  being  reminded  ef  sayings 
if  our  own  by  other  parties  to  whom  we  had 
ipoken  them,'but  of  which  we  have  no  recollec- 
lon.  The  revival  of  thece  lost  ideas  may  be 
onlya  physical  process  inibe  brain,  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  vaporing  of  an  occult  photo- 
graphic picture.  Dr.  Watts  by  anticipation  gives 
a  sort  of  countenance  to  such  a  supposition,  when 
he  conjectures  "that  those  very  SbreiL  pores, or 
iracM  of  the  brain,  which  asflist  at  the  first  idea  or 
perception  of  any  object,  are  Ike  same  ithich  aaitt 
also  aX  therecoUcctiim  of  it."  Even  the  language 
of  the  metaphysicians,  vague  aa  it  generally  is, 
seems  strangely  in  harmony  with  tliat  of  our 
new  science.  They  describe  amcefiHon  and  fnt- 
agijiation  as  two  different  degrees  of  activity  of 
the  intellectual  powers  in  reviving  past  impres- 
sions. Dr.  Brown,  the  last  and  best  of  this  se- 
ries of  philosophers,  taught  that  "  there  is  a  lax 
of  the  mind  over  which  volition  has  no  control, 
or  a  tendency,  which  is  constantly  operating  In- 
voluntarily, to  renovalf  prior  feditigs.  This  he 
called  Simple  Soggcstion.  When  two  or  more 
objects,  or  two  or  more  thoughts,  primary  or  re. 
novated,  are  present  lo  the  mind,  feelings  of  re- 
lation arise  in  it  independently  of  the  will,  and 
from  a  law  or  tendency  of  the  mind  itself.  This 
he  called  Relative  Suggestion.  Lastly,  there  ii 
in  the  mind  a  susceptiDility  of,  or  tendency  to, 
another  distinct  class  of  leelings,  called  Emo- 
tions, as  Grief,  Joy,  Pleasure,  Pain,  Cheerful- 
ness, Wonder,  Fear,  Remorse,  &c.  These  feel- 
inge  are  also  involuntary.  They  arise  unbidden 
in  the  mind,  when  certain  objects  are  seen,  OT 
certnin  feelings  of  relation  perceived."  This  it 
an  abstract  ol  tlie  princijial  parisof  Dr.  Brono'i 
doctrine,  which  was  given  out  thirty  years  ago.* 

*  We  And  it  la  the  Edinburgh  Bfagutne,  1890. 


1843.] 

Its  relation  to  th«8e  carious  experimentB  is  Taint 
and  indescribable,  but  yel  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  there  is^ome  relation. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  contained  an  artiele  oa  the  "Coocection  of 
Intellectual  Operations  with  Organic  action,"  in 
which  it  was  stated  that,  "  in  certain  conditiona 
of  the  mind,  and  when  the  eye  has  been  for  some 
time  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  visible 
figures,  the  impressions  usually  recalled  by  the 
act  of  volition  are  forced  upoa  it  by  causes  of 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  anii  possess  a 
diatinctaess  of  outline  which  permits  us  to  sub- 
jeet  them  to  the  same  ezaminaiiou  aa  the  pe^- 
manent  impressions  made  upon  the  retina  by  the 
action  of  highly  InminouB  bodies.  When  this 
eiamioalioD  is  carefully  made,  we  shall  find  that 
the  imagtM  recalled  by  the  memory  follow  iAenw- 
(wru  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye,  and  are  seen 
according  to  the  very  same  laws  which  regulate 
the  vision  of  those  impressions  which  remain  on 
the  retina  aAer  the  objects  which  produce  ihem 
are  withdrawn.  The  very  same  result  will  be 
obtained  in  the  case  of  forms  created  by  the  Jm- 
a^nation,  bo  Ih^i  the  two  leading  faadiiea  of  the 
maid  [memory  and  imagination]  per/orvn  their 
operations  tkrough  the  medium  of  the  organt  of 
tetue,"  This  Is  a  very  remarliabfo  assertion,  and 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  view  which  we  nave 
takeiL  If  received  as  true,  it  can  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  mental  action  gen^^lly  is 
inextricably  connected  with  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  ao-calied  imponderable  bodies. 


THB  W1MDBKIM6  JEW. 
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THB  WANDERING  JEW. 


Wb  are  not  acqiiainled  with  any  popular  En- 
g'lish  ballad  an  the  subject  of  tha  Wandering  Jew, 
though  the  idrentures  of  this  extraordinary  being 
have  afforded  themes  to  the  poets  of  the  people  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  Europe.  France, 
especially,  is  rich  in  legends  connected  with  tbia 
fabled  personage  ;  songs  and  sermons  equally  re- 
late the  borrom  to  which  "the  undying  one"  was 
subjected,  and  the  herita;^  of  wo  conjoined  to 
hi*  unparalleled  length  oflifs.  Most  of  the  noti- 
ces are  announcements  of  his  ep<»dy  appearance 
at  some  specified  place,  or  anecdotes  supposed  to 
have  been  related  by  those  who  had  the  good  for- 
t'lae  of  meeting  with  him.  They  all  agree  in  dea. 
cribing  him  as  aged,  care-worn,  with  a  while 
bmnl  of  immense  length,  and  grizzleil  hair.  Hi« 
dreae,  though  ragged  and  lorn,  was  said  to  retain 
trace*  of  oriental  finery;  bnt  he  also  wore  a  lea- 
ther apron,  which,  in  the  fifleenth  and  aixteenlh 
centuries,  was  the  usual  cognizance  of  laborers, 
and  the  lower  class  of  mechanics.  Xeniola  de 
clare*  that,  in  Spain,  he  appeared  with  a  very 
awful  mark,  wbich  ia  not  mentioned  cither  by  tb« 
fVench  or  Germana,  Acconling  to  this  worthy 
Father,  whom  Lewis  haa  followed  in  "  The  Monk," 
the  Jew  wore  a  black  bandage  on  hia  (brehead, 
which  concealed  a  crncifii  of  flame,  ever  horning 
a  bv^  that  grew  as  laat  it  waa  consumed.  It  la 
intimated  that  the  ^miliars  of  the  Inqutsitioa  had 
Orders  lo  keep  t  sharp  lookout  for  the  wanderer. 


and  that  the  crucifix  was  designated  as  the  tnark 

by  which  be  might  be  known.  The  laquiaitors 
never  caught  him ;  though  tfaey  often  had  infor- 
mation of  his  practising  as  a  conjuror,  and  exhibit' 
ing  the  blazing  cross  on  his  Ibrehead  in  the  dark, 
— a  trick  oflen  practised  by  school-boys  with  a 
bit  of  phoapliorus.  They  arrea ted,  indeed,  a  juggler 
at  Seville  ;  but,  on  inquliy,  he  proved  to  be  "  no 
conjuror,"  and  had  the  good  luck  lo  be  liberated, 
after  having   endured  "only  the    moderate   tor. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  taught  lo  regard  tha 
Wandering  Jew  as  an  object  of  horror,  the  French 
and  Brabanline  legends  always  spoke  of  him  as 
deserving  the  warmest  sympathy  and  compassion . 
The  Germana  invested  him  with  someibinff  of  a 
Bpeculative  and  philosophic  character;  wnenca 
Goethen  in  his  singular  piece,  "  Abasuerus,*'  tb« 
name  last  bestowed  upon  the  wanderer,  has  made 
the  Jew  a  acholaatic  cobbler,  strongly  attached  to 
materialisra,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  material 
comforts.  Ahaauerua  is  represented  as  having 
engaged  in  a  dialectic  controversy  with  our  Sav- 
iour, who,  provoked  by  bis  insensibility  to  spiritual 
blnasings,  sentences  him  to  continue  in  the  Ufa 
for  which  he  manifests  so  decided  a  preference. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  perversions  of  a  poetic 
legend  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  it  ia 
saddening  to  find  it  connected  with  so  great  a 

Ahasucrua  was  the  nsme  nsnally  given  to  tha 
Wandering  Jew  in  the  list  century ;  but  io  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  he  was  known 
aa  Isaac  I<ackedero  or  Lackedfon — names  which 
point  to  an  Armenian  or  Greek  origin  of  the  story. 
The  Chanson,  of  which  we  are  about  to  lay  a  ver. 
sion  before  our  readers,  as  nearly  in  the  original 
,  metre  a^  tha  structure  of  our  language  will  admit, 
is  t>elieved  to  have  been  composed  in  Brabant, 
rather  earlier  than  the  ase  of  the  Reformation. 
The  language  has  been  sortnned  and  modernized, 
as  it  passed  down  the  stream  of  tradition ;  but  the 
air  paaaesaea  the  psalmodic  character  of  those 
slow  and  plaintive  chaunts,  with  wliich  in  tha 
Middle  Ages  the  relics  of  martyrs  were  venerated, 
and  the  sufferings  tA  the  saints  lamented.  We 
have  preserved  in  the  translation  some  of  tfaa 
roughness  which  characterizea  the  original  ballad, 
particularly  in  the  verses  spoken  by  the  burgeesea 
to  the  Wanderer. 

Can  life,  with  each  Iransliioa, 

Kiom  bright  to  darkest  hne. 
Show  one  of  worse  condiiion 

Than  ihe  poor  Wandering  Jew  1 
How  horrEd  is  bis  state  [ 
His  wreichedness  bow  great! 

One  day,  before  the  city 

Of  Btossels,  in  Brabant. 
We  saw,  with  fear  and  piiy, 

This  man  of  comforts  scam. 
And  ne'er  before  Our  sight 
Was  beard  so  long  and  nhite 

His  garments,  torn  and  streaminK, 

The  winds  conid  not  viihsiand. 
And  we  knew  hy  bis  seeming 

He  came  from  Eastern  land : 
A  tealhrrn  ba§  before  ,  \.  jq  li' 

He,  like  some  workman,  wore  r        o 


■ms  VinDBKIKO  JXW. 
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We  nid,  "  Qood-morrow,  DUMw! 

Oae  tiuU  rooincDI  iiuiy, 
And  [ell  u-^  i be  disaster 

Which  has  brooghi  you  ibis  way. 
Come,  do  noi  plead  excuse, 
Nor  sympaihy  refuse." 
Then  he  replied,  "  Believe  me, 

I  suffer  biiier  wo; 
Incessant  irarels  grieve  me ; 

JHo  rest  for  me'^  below ; 

Bat  march  on,  on  for  everl' 


"  Come,  join  i 


!,  good  old  biher  I 

cunof  alei 


On  purpose  u 
And,  i(  you  Ml  be  our  goes!, 
We  '11  give  you  oC  the  beu." 
"  I  cannot  lake  ynar  proffer, 

I  'm  hurried  on  by  Fale ; 
Bui  for  y 00 r  beany  offer 

My  sratiiude  Unreal. 
I 'II  ever  bear  in  mind 
Siraogers  so  good  and  kind." 
"  Yoa  seem  mi  *ery  (Keil. 

Thai,  looking  on  wiib  lean', 
We  find  ottrselres  engaged 

In  Kuessiog  at  your  years. 
We'd  ask,— if  not  loo  bold,— 
Are  you  a  ceniary  old  1" 
■■  Years  more  than  eighteen  hundred 

Have  roll'd  above  my  head 
Since  Prie  hai  kepi  me  suDdeT,d 

Both  Trom  the  quick  and  dead  I 
I  was  twelve  years  Ihat  morn 
When  Chrisi  our  Lord  was  born  t" 
"Are  yoD  tbal  man  of  sorrow. 

To  whom,  our  aulburs  write, 
flriercomeswiih  every  morrow. 

And  wretchedness  at  nigbi  1 
Oh !  let  OS  know— are  you 
Isaac,  the  Wandering  Jew  I" 
■"  Yes;  Isaac  Laclredten 

To  me  was  given  for  name, 
And  the  pnind  hill  ofZion 

As  place  of  btnh  I  claim. 
Children  !  in  me  yon  view 
The  hapless  Wandering  Jaw  I 
"  Good  Lord  1  how  sad,  how  weary 

This  length  of  life  is  found  1 
Now,  for  Ihe  fifth  time,  hear  ye ! 

I've  paced  the  sanh's  wide  round! 
All  else lo  rest  haregane. 
But  1  most  still  live  on  I 
"  I've  casl  ma  In  (he  oceean— 

The  waves  refused  to  drown  j 
I  've  faced  ihe  .  .       . 

In  heaven's  darkest  frown 
Bui  eleinemal  strife 
Weni  by,  and  led  me  life.l 


Whfis  ihe  artillery's  rattle 
Peal'd  forth  iheir  funeral  knell 

The  mangling  sbell  and  sbu( 

Whiiz'd  by,  and  barm'd  me  nol ! 

•*  Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic 
I've  eeen  the  fever  spread. 

Where  orphans,  driven  franiic, 
Lay  dying  un  the  dead : 

Igaied  with  hope,  not  feari 

Bat  sUll  death  came  not 'near. 


"  I  have  no  bome  lo  hide  me  } 

No  wealth  can  I  display ; 
Buinnknown  powers  provide  me 

Five  farthings  every  day. 
This  always  is  my  store, 

"  We  Dsed  to  think  your  Mory 

Was  but  an  idle  dream; 
But,  when  ihns  wan  and  boary. 

And  brobeD-do«n  yon  sceio. 
The  sight  cannot  deceive. 
And  we  Ibe  tale  believe. 
"  But  yon  must  have  ofiended 

Mo<t  grievously  our  God ; 
Whose  mercy  is  extended 

To  all  on  earih  who  plod : 


"'Twas  by  my  nsh  behavior 

1  turoaglil  this  fcarfol  scathe  ; 
As  Christ,  our  l»rd  and  Savionr, 

Was  passing  on  lo  death. 
His  mild  request  I  spnrn'd. 
His  gentle  pleading  scvnt'd. 
"  Beneath  the  cross  when  sinking, 

He  pass'd  before  my  door ! 
From  the  crowd's  insutis  shrinkiDg, 

He  stepp'd  the  ihreshold  o'er. 
And  made  a  mild  request 
That  1  would  let  him  rest. 
** '  Begone  1*  said  I, '  Ibon  vile  olM  I 

Mi>Te  on,  and  meet  iby  fate, 
I  know  it  would  defile  one 

To  suffi^r  thee  lo  wail; 
Blasphemer  I  haste  1  begone! 
To  death— 10  death  move  on  I' " 
"then Jesus,  taming  mildly, 

Look'd  on  my  angry  brow, 
And  said,  ■  Thou  speakesi  wildly. 

For  onward,  100,  mnsilbou! 
March  onward!  'tis  thy  d.iom, 

And  TAUIT  TU-L  I  COMEl' 

"A  secret  force  expeird  me 

Tbal  instant  from  my  borne ; 
And  since  ths  doom  bas  held  toe 

Unceasingly  io  roam ; 
For  neiiher  day  nor  night 
Must  check  my  onward  flight. 
"Pnrewell,  ye  piiyjng  strangers! 

Foi  I  must  now  away ; 
Ye  cannot  know  ihe  dangers 

Which  menace  my  delay: 
Farewell,  ye  kindly  men! 
We  never  meet  again  !" 

Thua  endi  thia  moat  sin^lar  and  bc«atiful  le- 
gend, in  whicti  llie  Bimpliciiy,  and  almost  rugged- 
nebs,  of  the  Biylc,  grenily  enhances  the  miracle  nt 
the  etorj.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aay,  tbal 
tbere  is  no  historical  aulhoriiy  for  the  legend ;  but 
the  Wandering  Jew  mny  be  rL'garded  aa  au  aJle- 
*  ;aJ  impersonation  of  the  destiny  of  the  Jeiviah 
iiationi  which,  since  the  dealh  of  Jcaiia  Christ,  bat 
been  iMitcBBi  and  wandering  amon?  the  nauoca  of 
the  earlb,  attU  subject  to  that  rcarml  imprecaiion. 
■■[Jia  blood  be  upon  us  and  iipon  our  children!" 
The  words  "  Tarry  tlioii  till  I  come"  were  acluaU| 
addressed  to  the  aposlle  St.  John  ;  and,  aa  this 
evangeliat  himself  in fomiB  us,  they  led  many  of  iba 
diaciplea  to  believe  that  St.  John  would  be  one  of 
tboae  who  should  be  found  alive  at  the  second  con- 


tag  oTthe  Meuith.  Another  prophccUc  dsclaration 
of  our  Iiord  was  similarly  uiiBunderatooJ :  "  Verily 
I  Bay  unto  you,  that  there  be  Rome  of  tliem  nhich 
■Uod  hete  which ahall  not  taste  ordeith  until  they 
bave  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power." 
This  prophecy,  which  the  best  commentatorH  apply 
to  the  deelructioQ  of  Jerusalem,  was,  by  many 
Greek  Christiana,  supposed  to  refer  lo  the  second 
ndvent ;  and  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  was 
probably  invented  to  support  the  truth  of  the  inter- 
pretatLon.  This  was  very  naturally  suggested  lo 
the  Greeks  by  their  own  national  lefreniT  of  Pro- 
metheusi  wlioso  immortalily  of  woi  fettered  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  vulture  eleroally 
preying  upon  his  liver,  bad  been  rendered  familiar 
to  them  by  the  noblest  poeu  that  ever  proceeded 
from  an  uninspired  pen. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
dates  in  the  year  121$,  when  his  story  wss  made 
Ilhowd  to  the  learned  of  that  day  by  an  Armenian 
prelates  who  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  relics  of 
Iba  saints,  which  the  Crusaders  had  brought  from 
the  Levant  to  England.  According  to  this  episco- 
pal pilgrim,  who  averred  that  he  had  seen  and  con- 
I  vened  with  the  wanderer,  the  nacne  of  the  hapless 
Jew  was  Cartophilus ;  a  name  which  not  a  little 
nrengthen*  the  theory  of  the  Greek  origin  of  th 
)egc[^  He  was  a  iubordinato  officer  in  Pilate* 
court ;  one  of  the  many  chronicles  which  have  re- 
peated the  story,  calls  him  ''  the  crier ;"  and,  when 
JeMM  was  condemned,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
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tore  dost  thou  tarry !"  Jeans  turned  round, 
with  •  severe  accent,  replied,  "  [  go ;  but  thou 
muat  tsny  until  1  come !''  The  doom  was  no  soc 
«r  pronounced  than  Cartophilus  found  himself 
reaistibiy  hurried  onwards  from  his  family  and 
friends,  compelled  to  be  a  vagabond  and  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  ever  Ending  any 
relaxation  from  his  toils.  After  wenderinz  over  the 
ithole  of  the  East,  he  was  converted  anil  baptized 
by  the  same  Ananias  who  baptized  SL  Paul,  when 
be  took  the  name  of  Joseph.  Baptism,  however, 
could  not  efface  the  curse ;  he  still  continues  his 
erratic  life,  and  looks  daily  fi>r  the  second  coming 
of  the  Uessiah.  Every  hundred  years  he  is  seized 
with  a  strange  malady,  which  brings  him  to  the 
very  point  of  death;  but,  afierremalningfor  several 
days  in  a  trance,  he  awakes,  restored  to  the  same 
condition  of  youth  and  health  which  he  posseeaed 
when  he  insulted  our  Saviour.' 

The  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  re- 
lating this  legend,  changed  the  name  of  Joseph  into 
Isaac  Lackcdam  or  Lackcdion,  and  omitted  the  fine 
incident  of  his  periodical  renovation.  The  ballad 
which  we  have  translated  is  founded  on  this  version 
of  the  story,  which  was  generally  received  in  Bra- 
bant. Indeed,  he  visited  this  country,  according  lo 
the  Brabantine  Chronicle,  In  1575.  Notwithetand- 
iog  the  meanness  of  his  appsrcl,  he  was  found  to  be 
a  man  of  superior  education,  for  "  he  spoke  better 
Spanish  than  any  nobleman  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva." 

Goethe's  travestie  of  the  story  la  derived  from  an 
earlier  af^arance  of  the  Wandering  Jew  in  Eu- 
rope. OiitbeEaslerSuni]ayortherearl54ii,two 


German  students  encountered  bim  in  a  church  in 
Hamburgh,  listening  to  the  sermon  with  groat  at- 
tention and  devotion.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  with 
while  hair  that  reached  below  the  middle  of  his 
back,  and  a  beard  that  extended  to  hia  girdle ; 
though  the  weather  was  still  cold,  his  feet  wi-ro 
naked ;  his  dress,  wh'ch  the  chronicler  describes 
with  edifying  particularily,  consisted  of- a  snilor'a 
trowsers  "  a  norld  too  wide  for  his  shrunk  shanks,' 
a  tighi-fitling  vest,  and  a  large,  loose  cloak.  He 
readily  entered  into  conversation  with  the  sludenls, 
telling  him  that  his  name  was  AhasucruF,  and  that 
he  had  been  a  thriving  shoemaker  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  cniciGxion.  Impelled  by  the  vulgar  pas- 
sion Ibr  excitement,  which  collects  crowds  to  wit> 
ness  executions,  rather  than  by  religious  bigotry,  or 
personal  rancor,  he  formed  one  of  the  multitude 
which  surrounded  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate,  and 
clamored  for  the  release  of  Barsbbas.  When 
Jesus  was  condemned,  he  hastened  home  to  give 
his  wife  and  children  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

f  recession  which  was  to  pasa  by  their  doom.  When 
esus  came  up  the  street,  he  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  the  oiossi  and  ft'll  against  the  wall  of  the 
house.  Ahasuerus  repulsed  him  rudely,  and  point' 
ing  to  Calvary,  the  appointed  place  of  punishment, 
which  was  visible  in  the  distance,  said,  "Getont 
blasphemer,  to  tby  doom  1"  Jesua  replied,  ■•  I  will 
stop  and  rest ;  but  you  shall  march  onward  until  I 
return."  He  was  instantly  hurried  forwards  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  and  Dever  anerwards  knew 
rest.  Ahasuerus,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
students,  was  a  man  of  few  words,  veiy  abstemious 
in  his  mode  of  living;  accepting  alms  only  for  the 
purpose  of  dielributiiig  them  to  the  poor,  and  at  the 
same  lime  soliciting  their  prayers,  that  he  might 
be  blessed  with  the  Boon  of  death.  Twenty  yeara 
later  Ahasuerus  appeared  in  Strasburg,  where  ho 
reminded  the  magistrates  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  place  two  centuries  before, — a  fact 
which  was  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  police 
registers  of  the  city !  He  inquind  rather  n&ectlon. 
ately  alter  the  students  with  whom  he  bad  spoken 
at  Hamburgh,  and  declared  that  since  hie  conversa- 
tion with  them  he  had  visited  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Indies.  It  Is  recorded  that  he  Fpnke 
German  with  very  groat  purity,  and  bad  nut  the 
slightest  foreign  accent. 

In  1604,  the  Wandering  Jew  visited  France ; 

The  true  history  nf  his  life,  taken  from  his  own 
lip,"  was  printed  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1606 ;  and  hia 

Complaint,"  set  to  a  popular  air,  was  a  very  fa- 

nrite  bailed.  The  learned  Louvet  saw  him,  on  a 
Sunday,  at  Beauvais,  coming  from  mass.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  to 
whom  he  recounted  anecdotes  ofChrist's  passion  in 
so  affecting  a  manner  as  to  draw  teara  from  the 
moat  obstinate  eye;,  and  to  unloose  the  strings  of 
the  tightest  purse*.  On  this  occasion,  he  asked  for 
ilms  with  a  lofty  lone  of  superiority,  as  if  he  wsa 
lonferring,  instead  of  receiving,  a  favor.  Hia  ap. 
pcarancB  excited  great  emotion  throughout  France ; 
some  being  alarmed  at  anch  a  portentous  appari- 
tion, and  others  affecting  to  be  edified  by  the  in- 
structive narratives  he  related.  Indeed,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  about  this  time,  several  impostors 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  personating  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

Passing  over  some  vague  accounts  of  his  beinv 
seen  U  SalamancS)  Venice,  and  Naples,  in  wbicn 
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lut  city  be  irsi  rather  racceBafuI  u  a  gambli 
we  find  ihat  be  viaiied  Brtu^la  oa  the  23nd  of 
April,  1771,  *nd  Mt  for  bis  portnit,  to  iiliutnte  the 
bsllnd  compoacd  on  hia  interview  with  certain  of 
the  burgeesee  some  centuries  before.  Tho  portrait 
was  graven  on  wood,  and  copies  of  it  may  be  seen 
Buspeniled  In  most  of  the  cottages  of  Belgium, 
where  hie  legend  baa  always  been  more  popular 
than  anywhere  else.  In  fac  ,  the  two  great  object! 
of  hero-worship  among  the  Flemings  are  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  and  Napofeon. 

Dr.  Southev  has  based  "  The  Curse  of  Kehema" 
on  this  legend  ;  and  Or.  Croly  has  made  it  tlie  sub- 
ject of  bis  gorgeous  romance,  Satathiel ;  but  the 
Action  baa  never  laid  hold  ot  the  popular  uiind  in 
England,  aa  it  has  in  France  and  Germany,  Ihough 
there  are  few  superior  to  it  in  the  power  of  capti- 
vating tlie  iroagiaatioo. 


Tma  Bladnrood'i  ] 


Bttggetted  by  Darnd"*  Picture  ofNapolam,  atleep 
ivhis  study,  taken  thoHly  before  tke  bioUe  of 
fValerloo. 

Btkm,  aoftijr !  for  the  very  room, 
The  xalely  obamber  of  bib  rest, 

Imparts  a  gaaping  awe  and  glaom 
TTnto  a  luh  inlruder'a  breait. 
Hera  kneel  and  look  I  buL  brealhe  not,  Ie«l 

Thy  groab  matcriat  breaib  alone 

Should  waka  Ihat  eye's  invmonal  blaze, 
Thai,  like  thq  tan  Arcbangel'i  gaze, 

Might  scorch  thee  into  itone  ! 

He  aleeps  !  while  Earih  aroand  bim  reel*. 

And  mankind's  million  bona  cDinbiue 
Againsl  the  aceptre  sword  whioli  aeala 
Their  fale  from  Lapland  (o  the  Line — 
White,  tike  a  gianl  rouaed  Trom  wine, 
Grim  Europe,  starting,  walcbca  him, 
The  Warrior  Lord  of  Lodi'a  field— 
O'er  Jena 'a  rout,  who  shook  his  shield- 
Is  bushed  in  alumbei  dim  I 

He  sleeps  J  The  ihuederer  of  the  World 
For  once  halh,  wearied,  diopt  the  bolt. 

Whose  strokes  split  empirea  up — and  hurl'd 
To  dust  each  purple  mantled  dolt, 

Lol  lull'd  like  baby  bf  in  nur<e, 

The  Imperial  Kagle  folds  that  wing 
Quieaccnt,  whose  awaking  apring 

Shall  shake  the  universe  1 

He  sleeps  !  end  silence  binds  that  tone 

Which  clen  the  Alpa'  eternal  walls, 
And  bridged  his  pathway  to  a  throne 

Above  I  he  Avalanche's  balls  ; 

Hark  '.  how  that  vicloi-voice  appala 
-  Pale  Austria's  battle  line,  when  first 

He  crushed  gaunt  Nature's  bonda  asnnder, 
And  meteor  gin.  in  Same  and  wonder. 

Upon  Marengo  burst  ! 

e  sleeps  and  dreams— oh,  for  the  sense 


Ofsc 


e  aublin 


aphen 


Where  strays  the  fierce  ialelligence 

Which  scourged  the  nationa  here  Iwlow  ! 
To  the  Empyrean  doih  it  goT 


And  would  it*  wild  ambition  strain 
To  grasp  the  balance  of  the  skies, 
And  ayatems,  suns  and  stars  comprise 

In  one  tremendons  reign  ) 

He  dreams  and  smiles  !  the  Conqoeror's  brow-, 

Gaird  with  the  wreath's  triumphal  pride, 
Looks  grandly  calm  and  placid  now. 

As  if  your  Kkgbeih  never  died  f 

As  if— Victorious  Homicide  I— 
The  ruali  of  BoroJina's  stream, 

Bia  bony.legione'  freezing  groans. 

And  ioy  Ruaaia's  forest  moans 
Are  heard  not  in  that  dream! 

The  plan  and  pencil  in  his  hand 

Have  dropp'd  as  thoDgh  their  effort  fkil'd 
To  draught  the  crimson  sketch  he  acano'd 

But  earth  shall  see  the  page  reveal'd. 

And  hear  its  fiery  purport  loo, 

Until  her  curdling  heart's  blood  Btopa, 
And  earn  age-clogged  thy  sickly  diopa 

Outworn,  red  Waterloo  '. 


He  dreaci 


miles  I  Yon  blue  aea  prison 


Hath  sbowD  him  Ocean's  distant  wave 
Thundering  the  moral  of  his  story. 
And  rolling  boundless  as  bis  glory. 

Round  St.  Helena's  grave. 

Away,  bright  Painter !  tell  thy  (Vere, 

Self-satisfied  Philosophy, 

Whose  ready,  reasoning  longne  wonid  ■weal' 
That  brow  of  Despot  cannot  lie 
From  created  care  one  moment  liee — 

Tell  him  thy  life-imparting  eye, 
NtPOLEon's  sleepless  hour  aurvey'd. 
And  with  one  deathless  glance  balh  mad« 

Immortal  dow  the  Lie.  Harold. 


Optics.— At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
16th  inat ,  M.  Arago  communicated  eome  experi- 
ments in  optics,  made  by  the  Commission,  which 
had  been  charged  by  the  academy  to  examine 
the  curious  specimens  of  diamond  lately  receiv- 
ed, and  to  necerlaio  whether  Uieee  crysl^a  were 
really  diamonds  in  their  primitive  etate.  M.  Ar- 
ago stated  Ihst  the  commission  had  employed  a 
i[de  and  infallible  n  '        ■---'- 

la  lo  \ 

in  determining  whether  the  angle 


,  and  had  found  that  the  e 

really  what  they  were  deecribed  lo  be.    This 


four  degrees. — Court  Journal 

TsB  West  India  Mai  LB.— A  statement  of  the 
voyagea  performed  by  the  Weet  India  mail 
ateatn-sbipe  during  the  year  lB4'i,  affords  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  trans- 
Atlantic  communication  is  effected  by  means  <£ 
steam  navigation.  The  average  length  of  the 
West  India  voyage,  both  out  and  borne,  appears 
from  the  following  table  to  be  IB  3-4  days.  Tho 
longest  outward  passage  was  made  in  20  days 
17  hours,  and  the  quickest  in  16  days  19  hoursi 
the  distance  run  over  being  little  short  of  4O00 
miles.— /Wd. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Fbekcd  SciiHTiFic  ConoBiss. — We  are  inroira- 
td  ihal  Ibe  Pietich  Scientific  Congieai,  hufait  Mp>- 
riling  at  Sirasburg,  entered  into  a  seiiea  of  [Molu- 

would  be  pleaipd  lo  extend  greater  eacourageinent 
Ihin  it  bas,  hitherto,  done  lo  tbe  leatoed  aocieliei 
and  liieiar]'  project!  of  Ills  ptoviticei :  tbal,  imleBd 
of  •eeking  lo  coDgregale  Iba  moil  diatinguiihed 
Mtfaat  JD  llie  capital,  il  ahoald  aiidearor  rather  to 
altaeti  ittem  lo  ibe  proviucial  academiei  to  whioh 
tfaef  beloDg,  either  by  augmeiilaiion  of  their  lalarie* 
Dibyhonoiaiy  dialinctiona :  that  tba  varioQi  isolated 
Faculciei  of  Fibiicb  almuld  be  colUeied  into  a  car- 

academies  completf— centrea  of  learning' — %nd  di 


e  differ! 
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thai  division  of  property  is  beneflcial  to  theconnlry, 
'  but  il*  tubdivision  ioio  parcels  of  lesi  iban  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  iwenty  am  (an  an  is  fbnrteen  tquare  yards. 
Esgliah,)  ia  mischievous;  tbat  acbools  of  agricnl- 
taie.  carried  direct  into  lbs  midsl  of  the  husbandmen 
and  laborari,  be  established  io  all  the  deparlmeuls 
af  Fiance,  and  that  the  name  professor  be  also 
teacher  ai  the  normal  a^icohural  tchool  of  each 
department :  that  goTeromeot  cause  to  be  prepared 
agricultural  maps,  baaed  on  geo  logical  maps,  and  in- 
dicating the  limits  ofthe  various  agricultural  regions : 
that  government  organize  the  rural  police  in  can- 
toni,  so  tbat  each  canton  have  its  commisaary  and 
communal  ofEceis  under  its  own  direction:  that 
goTeinmsDl,  in  its  regulaliona  for  ifae  plantation  of 
the  hij^hway-borduri,  lake  into  consideration  ihe 
utility  of  employing  fruit-trees  :  that  the  baiei  of 
eompeiiiions  in  the  Fine  Arts  bs  altered  ;  and  the 
pupils  be  sent,  according  to   their  specially,  inlo 

by  each  has  moat  splendor. — London  Mhtnaum. 

PiAKLT  NacttlcS. — Professor  Owen  cihibited  a 
specimen  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (iV^utUut  pDrnpiJt- 
w)  animal  and  shell,  oliisined  by  Captain  Belcher, 
R.  N.,  at  Amboyna.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the 
specimea  described  hy  hira  in  1833  baring  been 
detached  from  the  shell,  whioh  was  destroyed  in  iti 
caplore.  and  rscapitulaled  the  analogies  which  hac 
gnided  him  in  determining  the  position  in  wbiob  hi 
hid  restored  the  soA  parts  to  Ihe  shell,  and  Qgaret 
ihem  ID  titu,  in  his  memoir.  Objeclions  had  been 
made  lo  this  laatotalion  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  by  Doe- 
tors  Gram  and  De  Blainville,  who  were  led  by  other 
analogies  to  believe  thai  Ibe  upper  or  outer  lip  of 
tbe  shell  mnat  have  crossed  the  back  of  Ihe  bead, 
instead  of  crossing  the  opposite  aide,  or  funnel, 
represented  by  Mr.  Owen.  H.  Valenoiennea,  v 
had  sabaequenlly  received  ifae  soA  parts  of  a  nai 
Ids,  had  adored  the  position  assigned  to  them  by 
Mr.  Owen,  The  present  example,  in  which  llie  an 
imal  had  been  restored  lo  its  shell  in  precisely  thi 

closely  agreed  with  tbe  deseripiion  and  figure  ir 
Profeasor  Owen's  work.  The  involnted  spire  of  the 
ahell  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  fold  of  the  mantle, 
and  is  lodged  in  ihe  concavity  at  the  back  of  tbe 
■nniculai  plate  above  tbe  bead.  The  funnel 
npon  the  outer  wall  ofthe  large  chamber  containing 
Ihe  animal.  This  appears  to  be  the  fir 
ofthe  Pearly  Nautilus  in  its  shell  which 
Europe.— ftirf, 

AiiKAL  EtBCTBiciTT.— If  a  ftog  he  prepared  in 
tbs  ordinat]'  manner,  and  another  so  that  it  hat 
only  one  leg  with  a  long  nervous  fibre  )  then  if  ihji 
fibre  be  placed  on  the  thighs,  and  a  current  of  elec- 
tticiiy  passed  through  the  nerves  of  the  Am  ftog. 
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so  that  it  is  contraoied.  the  leg  of  the  other  ia  alao 
immediately  seen  lo  conlract.  If  tbe  nerve  of  the 
firn  be  railed,  so  that  conltaction  ceases,  in  spil« 
)f  the  passage  of  the  current,  there  will  be  no  con- 
Taction  in  the  teg  of  the  second.  Ihe  same  phc- 
lomenon  ia  reproduced  by  all  stimulaiing  bodies 
which  have  the  power  of  cauaing  ordinary  conirac- 
.ion  :  when  a  plate  of  gold  is  placed  between  the 
high  and  the  nervea,  contraction  does  not  lake 
itace  i  paper  has  not  this  effect. 

If  one  of  the  muscles  cilber  of  the  breast  or  of  the 
Ibtgh  of  a  living  pigeon  be  laid  bare  and  cut  acioas, 
and  the  nerves  of  Ihe  thigh  of  a  prepared  frog  be 
brought  into  contact  wilh  11,  this  thigh  immediately 

perienceda  conltaciion,  aa  in  thecaie  cited  above. 

LUirajy  Gat. 

Fattt  Akibal  Mattii. — M.  Dumas  announced 
at  he  would  shortly  communicate  the  icsulls  of 
hia  and  M.  Payen's  researches,  tending  to  prove 
that  "  all  fatly  animal  matter  proceeds  from  plants, 
or  Itom  the  food  of  ihe  animala  which  assimilate 
them  in  kind,  or  alighily  modified."      Previously, 

it  right  to  aubmii  how  greatly  thia  proposition  dif- 
fered from  the  opinion  eipressed  hy  Liebig,  to  iha 
following  effect,  in  a  recant  work  ; 

"  The  relation  between  food  and  the  eud  it  has  to 
folfil  iu  the  economy  of  nature  is  not,  to  the  present 
day,  at  all  made  clear,  since  organic  chemistry  ha* 
examined  it  by  the  quaniiiaiive  raelhod.  A  thin 
goose,  weighing  4  lbs.,  iiicreascB  lo  S  Iba.  in  30  hour*, 
during  which  time  it  has  had  2i  lbs.  of  maize  to  fat- 
ten il,  and  then  3t  lbs.  of  fat  may  be  taken  from  it. 
It  ia  evident  ihat  the  fat  cannot  be  ready  formed  in 
the  food,  because  the  latter  does  not  contain  1-1000 
of  fat.  or  like  mailer." 

M.  Dumas  and  M.  Pa  yen  have  aoiigbl  to  establish 
ihe  fattening  power  of  maize.  Agriculturiats  know 
already  that  a  bushel  of  maixe,  weighing  about  10 
lo  11  kilogrammes,  yields  a  quart  of  oil.    Precise 

cent,  of  a  yellow  oil,  100  grammes  of  which  were 
submitted  to  ihe  Academy.  Thus,  in  ealing  3i  lbs. 
of  maize,  a  thin  gooae  eata,  ia  fact,  21  lbs.  of  fatty 
matter.  And  it  ia  not  therefore  surprising  ihal,  a« 
mentioned  above,  a  goose  furniabea  3t  tbs.  of  fat,  if 
what  it  already  contained  be  taken  into  account. 

M.  Dumaa  odded  ;  Hay  coniaina  very  nearly  3 
per  cnt.  oPfalty  matter.  We  shall  ahow,  he  aaid, 
that  the  fattening  ox  and  the  milch  cow  always  fur- 
nish less  fatty  matter  than  their  food  coniaina.  For 
tbe  milch  cow,  however,  the  butler,  within  a  very 
small  ratio,  represents  the  fatty  matters  of  ihe  food, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  lo  tbe  food  we  have  as  yet 
examined.  In  our  opinion,  agricultural  facts  and 
chemical  analysis  agree  in  proving  that  the  milch 
cow  conaliiutes  the  most  exact  and  moat  eccnomical 
means  of  extracting  from  paalurage  the  azoiized 
and  faily  matter  tbey  contain. — Ibvt. 

EoLirsi  OF  TBI  6tb  of  Jult. — M.  Schumacher 
tranamilted  aome  now  obaervaiions  on  Ibe  eclipse  of 
the  Stb  of  Joly  laal.  They  are  eiiracis  from  a  report 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Russia,  frrm 
five  astronomers.  Only  one,  M.  Schidoisky,  oui  of 
the  five,  but  for  reasons  explained  therein,  saw  tbe 
monntains  ;  he  only  aan  two,  of  Ibe  most  brilliant 
and  tad  light ;  and  did  not  perceive  them  until  a 
very  few  seconds  before  the  end  ol  the  eclipse  ;  the 
third  waa  not  observed  by  him. 


pcBiaiii^oi:  uui  i.,L. '•ingu  »ill  ahortly  be  prepared  tc 
fumiah  a  detailed  report  on  the  numerous  obaetva. 
tions  of  which  ihs  eclipse  of  last  July  has  beeb  the 
objeot. — Ilnd, 
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A  REW  HicBOBCori  has  been  thi>  week  eihibitcd 
«l  (lie  Pulylechnia  InntitutiDa,  the  powers  ofwhicb 
aiB  raid  in  iiirpaiintl  previoii-i  inilrumeiits.  It  con- 
liata  ofaiz  powera.  Tlie  gecond  niaf{nifia9  the  wings 
or  the  Ineiiit  to  twentf-aeven  Teet  in  length.  The 
fourth,  the  iiins  of  the  bee  to  twenty .geven  feal.  By 
the  (ixlh,  each  lens  in  the  ej'e  at  the  By  is  to  mag- 
nifird.  thai  it  appears  to  be  rourieen  inches  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  a  human  hair,  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameier,  or  four  feet  in  oiroumfarenco. — Jllutiaiim. 

CjtMEO. — At  a  lata  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Bnia»l>,  M.  Perquin  de  Gembloui  prC' 
seuled  a  cameo  of  the  fifth  century,  foumi  at  Oichi- 
monl  in  1811,  in  an  olil  church.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  Atiili,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
aererai  members  of  ihe  Academy,  mnat  have  been 
executed  in  Belginm,  as  the  slone  is  a  kind  of  flint 
pecuiiai  lo  the  country.— /itd. 

InVENTIOII  FOB  TBI   COKStlKPTIOM    or    SuOII. — A 

fariiace  has  recenilf  been  invented  by  Mr.  Juckea 
for  the  perfect  combuatinn  of  smoke.  He  has  ae- 
enreit  it  by  patent ;  and  it  is  in  many  reapects  so 
Dsefiil  anil  indenioag,  ijiai  it  will,  probahTy,  become 
eitenaivelir  pntroniaad  as  its  merits  are  made 
known.  The  first  pacuiiariiy  which  strikea  the  eye 
is  the  lolni  absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of 
■  TurnaCH  uniler  a  boiler  which  works  an  engine  of 
SO-horae  power.  This  of  itself  implies  a  peifsci 
and  entire  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  amoke  which 
is  given  off,  and  causing  the  oflenaiva  nuisance, 
heing  merely  panicles  of  coal  separated  on  the  first 
application  of  heat  in  the  process  of  deslrnetive 
distillation  when  it  is  submitted  to  (he  action  of 
heat  ill  a  Sre  or  nimace.  To  make  this  portion  of 
the  fuel  available  for  the  production  of  heat  has 
excited  much  inquiry  and  ingenious  speculation  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  reaulta  are  obtained  by  (he 
mechanical  arrangements  of  (be  furnace,  which  are 
made  to  effect  the  perfect  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  the  fuel.  The  (Ire-grate  ia  a  series  of  Are 
bars,  forming  an  endless  chain,  which  by  (he 
s(eHm-engine  (and  the  same  may  be  done  by  an 

power)  pTogresaea  with  (he  fuel  in  an  active  state 
of  comliuBiion  nnder  the  boiler  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  inch  eneb  minute.  The  fuel  at  firat  inlroducei! 
parti  with  the  more  volatile  producla,  which  arc 
oarried  over  (hoae  portions  of  the  fuel  where  the 
production  of  the  heat  ia  most  perfect  and  intense. 
and  thus  every  part  of  it  is  made  available  to  the 
support  of  combustion,  which  ia  rendered  htill  more 
complete  by  the  admission  of  atmospheiio  air 
through  ench  of  the  bars,  by  wbiub  oiygeo  gas  is 

of  the  incnndpFCentmnterials  intognaeons  products. 
I4a  fuel  is  wasted,  at  is  apparent  from  the  enlire 
absence  of  carbon  or  smoke  in  the  chimney.  The 
moat  prominent  feature  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of 
heat  under  the  boiler,  which  is  also  secured  without 
Ihe  constant  attendance  of  the  stoker,  asaaufGcient 
charge  unn  be  glTen  in  the  hopper  outside  the  fur- 
nace door  to  last  upwards  of  an  hour,  which  is 
slowly  carried  on  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  fire 
b&ri ;  this  furnace  door  acting  in  a  perpendicular 
manner,  being  so  regulated  as  to  give  ihe  rsqni»ite 
quantity  of  fuel.  Here  the  fire  bars  are  always 
feeding,  taking  in  the  fuel  at  one  end  while  they 
reject  ibe  scorlm  at  the  other  ;  being  conltantly  free 
from  clinkers,  the  supply  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas  for  the  support  of  combustion  through 
Ibe  flie  bars  is  always  uniform  and  unimpeded, 
and  the  hart  are  as  clear  in  the  evening  as  Ihey 
were  when  they  commenced  working  in  Ihe  morn- 
ing. The  furnace  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
the  consumption  of  the  smaller  panicles,  oi  of  the 
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refuse  coal  which  accumalales  to  even  maDn(aiii 
in  (he  neighborhood  of  many  of  out  collieries,  par- 
ticularly to  (he  north  ;  and  to  render  which  avail- 
able has  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  end  ia* 
rjuiry.  We  Dnderstand  that  the  furnace  of  Mr. 
Juckes  has  been  the  subject  of  the  moM  unqiialiSed 
approbation  of  Professor  Buckland.  of  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei,  etc.  The  saving  in  fuel  alone  we  are  aa- 
sured  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  plan  is  npplicab  l« 
10  railway  or  aieatn.boat  engines. — Hiraid. 

ExTRXoaniHAaT  Dtscovaar. — Al  (he  conclusion 
of  the  lecture  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall.  Falmontta, 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  ihe  secretary,  announced  ttta 
diicovery  by  himself  of  a  me(Bllic  plate  which 
would  receive  by  mere  contact,  impressions  of  anjr 
printed  page,  an  engraving,  or  the  like.  Tbia  dis- 
covery was  arrived  at  by  following  out  the  recent 
diaooveriea  of  Hoeaer,  that  bodiea  were  consiBntlf 
making  impresaions  upon  each  other  in  absolat* 
darkness,  by  the  agency,  aa  he  conaidered,  of  latent 
light,  but  which  Mr.  iiunl  thinks  he  has  cenain 
proof  of  being  latent  heal.  The  impression  roceived 
on  the  metal  is  at  first  invisible,  bnl  ia  readily 
bronght  out  by  the  means  ofany  vapor.  Mr.  Hunt 
exhibited  some  apecimens  of  wood  and  copper- pi  ate 
engravings,  copied  from  the  paper  into  Ihe  metaL 
These  copies  exhibited  every  line  of  the  original, 
and  were  far  more  distinct  than  any  of  the  earlf 
daguerreotypes.  Mr.  Hunt  proposes  to  call  Ibis 
new  art  thermography. — Wttt-Brilon. 

A  New  CoUKT.— M.  Laugier,  of  Paris,  h 


-M.  Laugiei 
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orbit  of  74  deg.  31  min.,  the  ascendant  node  having 
for  longtiude  38  deg  31  min.  The  passage  la  the 
peribelium  will  take  place  in  December  by  338  deg. 
S3  min.  of  longitude,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
tun  expressed  by  0,313.  The  comet  continued  ap- 
proaching towards  the  earth  until  the  I5lli  inat^nl, 
when  it  WBB  distant  from  it  4-  lOtha  of  the  range  of 
ial  orbit.    The  brightneas  of  ihia  comet 
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crease  in  its  tail  since  the  Sd  initsnt  ;  its  length  is 
haidly  10 ;  the  Wiiih  of  the  nebulosity  bus  an  aiK 
gle  ol  aboutS.  M.  Laugier  has  consulted  the  ar- 
chives of  astronomy,  lo  ascertain  whether  the  comet 
of  1843  wai  not  the  return  one  already  known. 
The  work  of  Pingrt  mentinns  a  comet  which  was 
seen  in  China  in  I30I,  the  elements  of  which,  cal- 
culated according  to  the  observaliona  oftbe  Chinese, 
aeoord  In  a  remarkable  mannei  with  the  results  of 
the  new  aalculation.  It  ia,  therefore,  possible  thai 
M.  Laugier  bat  reoorded  the  second  passage  of  ■ 
comet,  whose  period  of  travelling  occupies  mora 
than  500  years.— Br iiaiMiia. 

The  French  papers  meulion  that  Ihe  constructiox 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  aboat  lo  be 
commenced,  and  that  for  the  l«si  few  days  a  model 
has  been  exposed  to  public  view  at  the  Inralides. 
Ad  eque.'iTlao  iiatueofthe  Emperor  ii  to  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  Ihe  great  coun.  and  on  the  pedestal 
will  be  represented  ihe  arrival  of  his  a^hci  at  the 

Slice  were  they  now  tie.  The  entrance  of  ibe  cr^pl, 
esllned  to  receive  the  Emteror's  mor'al  remaius, 
will  be  ornamented  on  each  side  by  two  gigantic 
statues  and  two  lions  couchant.  This  entrance  will 
be  surmounled  with  an  nllar  on  spiral  columns.  The 
present  grand  aliar  and  Us  rich  canopy  muM  be  re- 
moved to  admit  of  this  arrangement. — Alkemtum. 

The  Royal  Soeiely  of  Nonhem  Antiquities  (Co- 
penhageti)  held  ft  quanerly  ineeiiog  on  the  STili  of 
October  last;  when  M.  Rafo,  the  secretary,  and  M. 
Finn  MagauscD,  ofleted  comman  lea  lions  r«speciing 
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wiih  Ihe  iotefpreiaiioB  oftheni.    The  presidei 

before  ihe  Socieij  a  letter  from  Count  Giuseppe  de 
Cisalla,  giving  aa  accooDi  of  the  most  impuriani 
hiiLeno  unpublished  ioscripiions  in  the  [ale  of  San- 
(orino,  one  ot  ihe  Crcladen,  nncientlr  called  Tbera, 
and  in  the  earliest  limes  Calllsia.  Dr.  Laod,  in  a 
letter  Trom  Lassoa  Sania,  cammuTiicaied  a  curious 
eircumsiance,  first  meniioued  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Braiilian  lontiime;  namely,  that  there  had  been 
found  in  Sc.  Pnolo  Ihe  will  of  one  Joto  Ramalho 
Bigoed  oa  the  3rd  of  May,  1580,  bj  the  notary  Lou- 
rcDfo  Vai,  in  the  presence  of  several  whne»se«, 
whose  signatures  vere  also  affiled,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  testator  had  lived  ninety  years  in  that 
place ;  be  tnait  accordJDgly  have  arrived  in  1490,  or 
two  years  befare  Ihe  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lambns.  Bni  this  assertion  is  undoubiedly  ineorrect, 
as  is  proved,  indeed,  by  the  hisloriat)  Fra  Gaspar, 
who  relates,  thai  when  Martin  Alfouso  de  Sousa,  Ihe 
first  discoverer  of  this  pan  of  Brazil,  landed  al  St. 
ViDceDl,in  (633, he  there  received  itniranaDiserTices 
&om  Ramalho,  who  had  married  Ihe  daughter  of  an 
Indian  ebieC.—Hid. 

Mb.  Mjic  Dowell,  rn  Soitlptob. — There  would 
teem  to  be  some  doubt  about  iho  spelling  of  thif 
sentleman's  name,  bul  ilia  thus  engraved  on  a  buai 
in  our  poueision,  of  John  Ceala,  ibe  post,  modelled 
bv-  the  artist  in  183S.  It  appears  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Emer»on  Tennenl,  that  Mi.  Maa  Dowel!  is  a  native 
of  Belfast,  and  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  s 
ooachmaltei.  ''  Hia  master  subsequently  became  n 
bankrupt  ;  and.  whilal  settling  hii  aSaira,  tooli  hi> 
sppreoiiee  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  late  French 
senlptnr,  Chenu,  where  be  amused  himself  by  mod. 
elling  in  hi*  clay,  and  for  the  first  time  discovered 
bis  own  taste  for  sculpture."  Mau  Dowell  now 
"  abandoned   his  half  acquired  handicraft,  and.  al- 
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tors  and  teaobers  he  had  none,  beoauae 
command  the  meaiu  to  avail  himselfof  ibeir  in 
slmelion  j  but,  after  yeara  ofselr-laitght  study,  the 
inrxi  labotioua  and  persevering,  he  found  himself  ai 
last  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood.  *  •  For  years 
be  eoDlrived  to  support  himself  by  modelling  for  the 
figure-shops,  by  employment  in  Ihe  siudioi  of  hii 
more  rorlunBlo  rivali,  and  by  occasional  works  in 
■ilvoT  and  or  tnaJn,  His  geniui,  was,  however,  of  a 
loftier  range,  and  by  degrees  study  and  mntiired 
skill  qaalified  him  to  undertalie  works  of  the  higheai 
order.  But  he  wanted  a  nan*  to  allare  a  porcbaaer. 
His  designs,  though  praised  when  exhibited,  were 
leturned  to  him  unproductive  ;  and  he  failed  to 
procnte  a  single  considerable  order  either  in  bronze 
or  marble.  *  •  His  last  effort  was  then  in  the  eibi- 
bilion  (the  statue  of  the  "  Giil  Keading,"  which  Mr. 
Teonent  had  seen),  and  if  that  failed  also  he  might 
prepare  to  sink  in  despair.  On  bearing  his 
Btory  Mr.  Tennent  at  once  applied  to  some  of  iliose 
gentlemen  whose  united  taste  and  liberality  are  the 
slay  and  the  support  of  British  nil,  and  begged  Ihem 
to  go  and  see  the  statue  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Lord  Fmneis  E([Brton.  after  seeing  it,  at  once  gave 
■  commission  for  it  in  marhte.  Mr.  Wentworih 
Beaumont.  Lord  Dungaunon,  Mr.  M'Calniont,  Mr. 
Hanry,  Mr.  Daviaon.  and  others  followed  his  eiairi- 
ple  in  pBironizing  the  sculptor,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  merely  from  having  had  his  ni»rils 
painted  out  to  those  who  bed  the  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination to  appreciate  them,  the  before-neglect- 
ed scuIptoT  found  himself  with  orders  on  hia  hnnda 
to  the  amount  of  some  thousands  of  pounds.  Year 
after  yeai  his  reputation  has  been  advancing  aa  his 
productions  have  been  seen  and  admiied  {  and  not 
«al/  tba  public  but  tbe  Royal  Academy  have  repaid 
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We  alluded  last  week  to  a  literary  and  scientific 
ission   under  the  distinguished   linguist,  Francis 
Bopp,  which  the  Prussian  king  has  sent  lo  the  East 
[□dies;  and  may  add,  asBnoihet  proof  of  the  prac- 
tical interest   which  all   that  relates   to  these  vast 
countries  is  now  inspiring,  thai  the  Fiench  govern- 
ithassent  ouiayoung  Orienialisi,  M.Ch.  Ochoa, 
._  jiplore  the  regions  of  Cenirat  A^ia,  siinaie  be- 
tween Cashmere  and  Cafiristan,     His  instruciiuna 
e  to  collect  information  relating  lo  the  history  and 
'opraphy  of  those  countries,  lo  the  affinity  eiisiing 
^iween  the  diSerent  tribes,  their  languages,  liiera* 
re,  and  other  snalogoas  monuments. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  created  a  chair  of  Poli- 
tical economy  in  the  University  of  Bonn )  and  has 
appointed  a»  its  firsi  professor  Herr  DBhlmann,  dis- 
mi^ed,  in  1837,   from  his  situation  of  professor  at 
the  University  of  Gdttingen,  for  hiscneigeiicproieal 
against  Ihe  lamperingsof  King  Earnest  with  the  con- 
-ilulion  of  Hanover  —SHd. 

M.  Minoide-Mynas  has  forwarded  io  the  Minister 

of  Public  Insiruction  a  culleciion  of  Greek  msnn- 
scripis,  found  in  the  convents  of  Mount  Athai.  which 
includes  a  valuable  one  of  the  second  part  of  the  At- 
Tizet «/  JerauUnn  ('•  The  Aisize  of  the  Commons") 
translated  into  the  modern  Greek.  M,  Giraud  read  to 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  at  it* 
last  meeting,  a  detailed  notice  of  this  MS.;  fh>in 
which  it  appears  that  it  presents  nearly  the  same  teit 
aa  Ihe  imperfect  one  already  existing  in  the  Royal 
library,  and  dales  in  the  year  1512.  Tbe  Royal  li- 
brary mav  thti!  be  said  to  po«.<>e*s  the  best  leil  known 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Assise  4et  Baiirgeoit. 
It  is  made  from  a  French  text,  more  ancient  than 
those  of  Munich  and  Venice.  The  order  of  the 
chapters  is  inverted;  and  this  translation  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  leiia  hiiherio  known,  which  has  a 
preamble,  whereia  mention  is  made  of  Godefroy  of 
Bouillon. — Ibid. 

SaooTtNO  Stars, — At  Parma,  M.  CoU  aaw,  on 
the  llth.  and  ISth,  what  he  descril>cs  aa  a  shower 
uf  shooting  stars,  and  on  the  Hth,  M.  Gaudin  count- 
ed in  Parii  20  pel  minute.— f6iiJ, 

BoTAL  PoLYTBCHNic  I.xsTiTDTio:^.— Thc  Earl  of 
Enniskillen.  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  Doctor  Faraday,  Pro- 
fea-sors  Brandc  and  Groves,  with  many  other  geiiile- 
men  distinguished  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
world,  aiiended  at  this  in^iitniion  on  Saturday  eveo- 
ing,  by  invitation  of  Ihe  Direcinrs,  to  witness  some 
novel  eiperimeuts  with  the  colossal  electrical  ma- 
chine. On  this  occaMon  Ihe  Leyden  jars  of  the 
Royal  antt  London  Institutions  were  added  to  ibose 
of  the  Polytechnic.  compriKin^  in  all  135,  and  pre- 
senting A  chargeable  surface  of  200  square  lett. 
Tbe  great  machine  oSers  a  .surface  ofSO square  fett, 
and  was  acted  on  by  double  rubbers,  al  a  r.nte  uf  10O 
revolutions  a  minute,  thus  creating  an  electrical 
force  of  unequalled  intensity.  The  chief  experi- 
menu  were  those  of  demonstrating  Ihe  deSagratlon 
of  the  fnetals  by  electrical  Influence;  and  the  ap- 
pearances presented  after  this  process  were  of  lbs 
most  nnique  and  beautiful  descilption.— TJwe*. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Pbein.— A  RDMixn  officer.  M.  KoTenko,  h&i  pdb- 
liibed  in  the  J*nuairi  det  JUiniidi  Ruiiit,  n  ikeich 
of  CDViront  of  Pelin— lome  extiactg    from   which 

For  a  canluty  pnsl,  Russia,  has  mninlBined  b  con- 
vent and  sohonl  at  Pekin  ;  where  her  interpreiers 
receive  Ibeir  education  in  Chinese  and  ManichoD. 
Every  ten  years  the  membeia of  these  two  establish- 
ments  are  changeil,  and  fresh  monks  and  pupils 
are  sent  from  St.  Peiershurg,  During  their  slay  at 
Pekin,  the  Russians  are  fiee  to  see  nil  things,  and 
visit  all  places,  without  awikening  the  restless  jen- 
lonsv  of  tlie  government.  Pekin,  according  to  M 
Eorenko,  is  sttuateil  in  b  plain  bounded  to  tlie 
northwest  by  b  Krtas  of  mouoiains  which  the  Chi- 
nese divide  into  noithern  and  western,  Bcconling  to 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  city.  The 
northern  mountains  are  a  day's  journey  f^om  Pekin 
— ihai  being  no  greal  distance.  For  the  Chinese 
never  travel  m  >r«  ihnn  five  and  twenty  of  our  miles 
in  a  day.  This  road  in  summer  is  very  pioturesquo; 
«nd  the  country  highly  cultivated-  The  yellow 
millet  is  the  Chinese  peasant's  plant,  par  tiiil- 
ItTUt.  Its  grain  is  the  basis  of  his  nutriment ;  the 
■talk  is  food  for  his  cattle,  in  the  place  of  hay.whiab 
they  have  never  thought  of  cniting.  The  straw  of 
snolher  species  of  millet,  which  attains  a  height  of 
fifteen  feet,  is  used  to  make  the  fences  of  gardens, 
and  serves  also  for  fuel.  Near  these  northern  tnonn- 
talns  are  some  springs,  havi;ig  a  temperature  of 
forty-Bve  degrees-      'Tlie  water  is  conducted,    by 

fiipes,  into  baths  cat  in  the  calcareous  rock,  and 
inod  with  sheets  of  lead.  Early  in  the  spring, 
crowds  assemble  at  Ibis  spot,  in  search  of  health,  or 
for  the  mere  pleasure)  ofthe  promenade.  Tbe  Im- 
perial fBraily  has  a  palnco  here,  and  there  are  save- 
ral  temples  in  the  neighborhood.  Id  these  temples 
it  is  that  the  weary  traveller  may  seek  repose  ;  bm 
the  hospilolity  of  the  priests  belonging  to  then: 
is  by  no  means  gratoilous.  M.  Kovenko  aisorli, 
that  a  few  hours'  test  will  cost  about  18  roublei 
<between  IBi-  nnd  17s.),  and  upwards  of  S3  roobloi 
ate  often  paid  for  a  day's-  A  mnltilnde  of  frui 
trees  grow  in  tlie  valleys  of  these  mountains, — ai 
well  as  williws,  firs,  juniper-trees,  and  cypresses 
bnt  these  do  not  form  forests  of  any  considerabli 
arkable  for 


ni  all  (beir  drinks — aven  their  wine-     ll  frpf«ea 

id  snows  often,  and,  on  the  3lstof  Deoembcr,  1620, 
1.  Timkowslfi  found  the  thermometer  there  doWD 
■  twelve  degrees  below  zero. — BzaMiiur. 

Ihtircoubsi  with  CainA— The  first  Bitcmptoa 
the  part  o(  the  English  lo  eslablith  an  inlercoun« 
with  China  seems  lo  have  been  as  far  back  as  1596, 

hen  ihri'e  vessels  were  fitted  onl  in  charge  of  Ben- 
jamiQ  Wood,  bearing  letters  from  dneen  Elizabah 
to  iheEjnperor.  These  ships,  however,  were  lost  od 
their  way  out,  and  no  renewal  ofthe  project  appean 
"  haTe  been  aitempied.  I  ba  oldest  lecord  of  tbe 
company  at  Canton  la  dated  April  6,  1637.  Five 
ships  were  theD  sent  ouinnderihe  command  of  Cap- 

'  Weddel.  They  first  arrived  alAchecD,  in  Sa- 
ra, Thisfleet  arrived  off  Macao,  May  38.  These 
ships  were,  after  some  bloodshed,  supplied  wilb  car- 
goes ;  but  no  further  trade  ensued  lor  manjr  years. 
Leave  was  some  time  after  given  to  the  EnElish  to 
trade,  but  they  have  never  enjoyed  atip  Ihiag  ap- 
pruaebiog  the  bciliiies  and  means  of  commaice 
ibat  have  been  rendered  all  but  ceiUIn  by  the  recent 
treaty  with  the  Celestials —Aul 

rmsE  Guns  at  thk  Towsh- — Monday  after- 
flve  brass  cannon,  capinred  by  the  British  dar- 
ing the  Chinese  »ar,  happilv  just  terminated,  amv- 
'  '~  a  barge  from  the  Koyal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
vere  landed  on  the  Tower  wharf.    Fonr  of  the 
guns  are  of  large  calibre,  one  of  them  being  a  68- 
pounder,  and  the  bore  abaal  20  inches.     All  of  them 
splendid  specimensof  workmanship,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  seen  mach  service. — £td- 

GaaiK  PoFiiLATio^- — A  Fairas  paper,  the  BeXi, 
vest  deplorable  exposition  of  the  Oreek  popnla- 
00,  and  pronounces  the  poverty  of  the  people  g^ea^ 
'  than  at  any  former  period,  'The  govemmeDl  taxes 
-DOUDt  to  18  millions  o(  drachmas,  to  which  uuul 
be  added  six  millions  more  local  imponsi,  malting  a 
total  of  34  milli0DS,or833,0D02.  sterling,  levied  from 
popalalioD  of  less  than  800,000  souls,  or  nearly  3&. 
per  head, — Aid. 
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...  It  a  space  of  half  a  leagn 
without  meeting  with  rich  sirola.  Yet,  either  be- 
cause of  this  vary  abundance  or  from  the  inveterate 
babil  which  the  Chinese  have  of  leaving  all  things 
nnperfecled,  the  an  of  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
amongst  them.  Machinery,  lo  lightsn  labor,  is  there 
unknown.  'They  have  not  even  an  idea  of  the  pumps 
indispensable  to  draw  off  the  water.  If  local  circnm- 
stances  ollow,  they  out  drain  age -galleries  j  if  not, 
they  abandon  the  working,  when  the  inundation  hai 
gained  too  far  upon  ihem-  Their  system  of  venti- 
lation consists  in  making  openings  nt  certain  distan- 
ces, over  which  they  place  wheels  turned  by  men, 
Qui  these  wheels,  though  incessantly  in  motion,  in- 
troduce vary  little  air  into  the  mines.  'The  mattock, 
pick-axe,  and  hammer  are  the  mining  insirumenls. 
A  furrow  is  traced  with  tbe  pick-axe,  tbe  mattock 
is  insetted  and  driven  in  with  the  faammer  ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  lumps  of  coal  are  detached,  weigh- 
ing from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  Coal  is  at  a  mode- 
rate price  in  the  capital.  It  is  burnt  in  bronze  vases, 
— or  its  heat  is  distributed  along  tbe  wait  by  mean! 
of  pipes.  These  precautions  against  cold  are  very 
necessary  at  Pekin, — and  not  the  mere  consequen. 
oes  of  that  strango  habit  which  loakes   ' 
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—An  eiiraet  of  a  letter 

Prof  Hoist,  of  Christiania,  stating 
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lis  prisoners. 

-Ibid. 

We  regret  to  gather,  (him  the  reporta  of  [ravellen, 
end  from  an  energetic  remoaatrance  addressed  Id 
the  Paris  papera,  thai  the  great  and  nsefal  work,  the 
road  over  the  Simplon,  Is  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing destroyed  for  want  of  needful  repairs.  "  WhiU 
the  northern  slope,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  Ine  southern  slope,  from  tbe 
point  at  which  it  enters  the  dominioas  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  is  in  such  a  rainoos  condition,  that  an- 
less  a  remedy  be  promply  applied,  it  will  be,  erelong, 
ulieriy  impa-isable  for  any  sort  of  vehicle— dan ger- 
oo-s  even  for  beasts  of  burthen  and  fool  passengen. 
It  was  only  at  the  risk,  a  bandied  times  incurred,  of 
breaking  my  carriage  to  pieces — for  whose  pass^e 
at  alt  I  had  to  make  long  and  frequent  circuiisca 
■he  sides  of  tbe  monniain,  over  rallen  fragments  of 
rock  and  blocks  brought  down  by  tbe  waters— that  j 
succeeded  in reachingDomod'Osiola-" — "Jostnow," 
adds  this  remonstrant,  "the  needful  reparatiou 
would  be  easy  and  unimportant ;  but  it  is  to  be  ap 
prehended  that  the  rains  of  autumn,  and  the  meliiag 
of  ihe  snows,  will  bring  things  iniosucha  condition, 
that  the  Sardinian  government  wdt  shrink  front  ilie 
'^ipeiue,  and  this  magnificent  toad  be  lost."— /i^ 


1843.] 

Rot*!.  MiHii^ot — A  French  paper  sajs  ihe 
marriaiie  ol  ih«  Prtncess  Clemmiine  of  Orleans 
wiih  PriDce  AugusLus  of  Saze-Cobur?  Cohari,  bra- 
Iber  of  the  Diicbesa  of  NemaQf  a,  aod  the  husbsDd 
of  DoDDS  Maria  of  Portugal,  bis  been  fnr  same 
time  decided  on.  Prince  Augusius  was  born  on 
Jaat  13,  181S,  and  Is  a  major,  in  the  Auslriaa  ser- 
▼ke,  in  tfae  lOlh  Regiment  of  Uuuars.  called  ihe 
King  of  Pinssla's  The  Prince  is  a  few  monihs 
younger  than  ihe  Ptincess  Clenenttne.    Tbe  fai 
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ily  arrangements 
ed.  A  desire  had  been  expressed  oq  the  pan  of  the 
Orleans  family  ibai  the  newjT-inarTied  conple  ihonld 
take  up  tbeir  residetice  in  Austria,  and  an  appli" 
lion  vas  made  to  Prince  Melternich,  to  knu« 
whai  faoiine  the  hasband  ol  ih-  Priocsss  Clemen- 
tine  wotild  be  received  at  the  Ciwrt  of  Vienna. 
Tiie  answer  was,  Princess  Clemeniice  won  Id  be  re- 
ceived as  Princess  of  the  Rojal  Family  of  the  Bour- 
bon!!. As  to  Prince  AognstUd  ot  Cobnrg,  ihe  Ads- 
irian  Court  did  noi  reco^i^e  in  him  any  right  k 
Mssnme  the  title  ol  Royal  Uightiess  for  wbich  thi 
bouse  of  Coburg  wasai  present  making  application 
lo  two  great  Cabinets  of  the  Conilnent,  These  ap- 
plications are  supported  by  the  Conn  of  England. 
Prince  .^fellerDich  also  replied  that  Prince  Auros- 
ms  of  Coburg  beini,  like  his  fiiher,  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, a  subject  of  Austria,  and  in  ihe  service  of 
~tbai  power,  no  derogation  from  the  cnslomary 
etiquette  and  precedence  would  be  granted  him. 
.In  conseqaence  of  this  declaralioo.  it  has  been 
decided  thai  Prinee  Augustus  will  reside  in  Prance, 
and  it  has  been  even  added  that  he  will  qnil  the 
Austrian  service,  and  enter  ihat  of  Prance.  Some 
difficnhies  are  offered  on  this  liead,  In  ciinseqnenee 
of  hia  being  an  Austrian  sobjecl.  The  marriage  is 
lo  take  place  next  rear,  bni  the  period  Is  not  as  yei 
decidedly  fixed— PoK. 

BdoHUMiiT  TO  Bcmn  's  HioBunn  Mabt.— The 
monnmeni,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  al- 
luded while  In  proncss,  has  now  been  completed 
over  the  grave  ofHighland  Maiy,  in  the  West 
Chtircbyard  Oreenock.  Tbe  erection  is  more  of 
the  Roman  than  the  Qrecian  style  of  architectnre, 
is  pyrimidal  in  form,  and  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
inio  ihree  comparimeuts,  ihe  cornice  stones  between 
which  are  beamlfully  and  elaboralely  carved.  Tbe 
first,  or  lower,  compartmeni  contains  the  inscription 
tablet.  The  second  bears  a  bas-relief  of  Bums  and 
Mary  Campbell,  lepreseniing  Eheirparting  scene, 
when  they  plighted  troth  and  exchanged  Bibles 
across  "  the  stream  around  Ihe  Casile  o'  Montgo- 
mery." The  third  compartmeni  coDlaini  a  female 
figure,  emblematical  of  grief,  beadine  over  an  urn. 
wnich  her  arms  encircle,  and  npon  which  is  carved 
the  word  "  Mary."  Above  her  head,  and  almost  ai 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  a  star  wilh  rays  Is  eut,  in 
remembrance  of  the  beautiful  invocation  to  "  Mary 
in  Heaven."  The  inscriplion  on  ihe  monnmeni  " 
^limply  coached  as  follows  : — ''  Sacred  lo  Geni 
and  Love— (o  Bums  afld  Highland  Mary."  T. 
monnment  stands  ahont  17  feet  high,  was  erected 
the  cost  of  £100,  and  is  by  far  the  mosi  impixing 
object  in  this  old  churchyard.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Moasman,  of  Qlasgow ;  the  figures  were  carved 
by  tbe  eldest  of  hLi   three   aoas,~aiasgma  Herald. 

—  Seven  Egyptian  workersin  mosaic  aretobelhe 
bearers  of  a  new  gin  lo  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  from 
Mehemet  Ali,  viz.,  four  large  granite  columns  le- 
cenily  found  in  tbe  neigbborhood  of  Thebes ,  cov- 
ered wilh  hieroglyphics.— j1M<i«e«i«. 

—  A  most  extraordinary  collection  of  Paean  dei> 
ties,  instrnments  of  war,  and  ves-sels  for  domestic 

Sarposes,   has  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from 
iexico,  as  presents  to  Sir  E.  Antrobns,  Bart. — IH4. 

—  Tbe  sum  of  6401.  has  been  lately  given  for  the 
bnlb^of  a  aew  Inlip,  called  the  "  Citadel  of  Anlwerp," 


otkfr  Wood-r 
ixi.  910. 

Wb  are  not  aware  of  any  colleolion  offac-simile 
reprints,  and  yet,  although  person*  may  affect  to 
alight  ibem  aingly,  inch  an  aaaemblage  would  be 
well  worth  posiexing.  Taken  even  singly,  they 
have  ibeir  use.  Dot  ouly  ai  re  •publications,  but  also 
as  exercising  the  ingBDiiiiy  of  engravers  and  print- 
ers. In  lliis  reppeci,  the  volume  now  lying  before 
ui  is  entitled  lo  ibe  greBieil  praise,  for,  as  a  speci- 
men of  iroiiaiivB  cytography  and  typography,  it  is 
really  beauliful.  Nor  ran  we  better  describe  it  ihsn 
by  copying  the  deKiiplion  which  Dr.  Cotton,  in  bis 
List  of  English  Tranilatiotia  of  the  Bible  (Oxford, 
1821),  has  given  of  tbe  original  edition. 

"  Nkw  TKsTAxiH-r.  Gtniva,  16S7.  IS".  '  Tbe 
Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  oonfef 
red  diligently  with  the  Gteke,  and  best  approved 
translations.  With  the  arguments,  aiwel  before  the 
ihapieiSi  as  for  every  Boke  and  Episile,  also  diver- 
lities  of  readings,  *nd  mosle  ptoHlable  nnnolation* 
of  dU  harde  places  ;  wbeteunto  is  added  a  copious 
able.'  Below  is  a  neat  wood.cnt  representing  Timo 
Irawing  Truth  from  a  cave.  Below  is,  '  At  GinK- 
TA,  primed  by  Conrad  Badlns,  m  dlvii,'  On  the  re- 
>erse  of  the  title  is,  '  The  order  of  the  bookes  of  the 
4rw  Testament.'  '  An  Epistle  declaring  that  Christ 
8  the  end  of  the  Lawe,  by  Juhn  Calvin,'  8  leaves. 
To  Ihe  reader,'  S  leaves.  The  argument  of  the 
Gospel,'  1  leaf.  St.  Malhew,  &c  fol.  j — cccxxx. 
The  (able  and  supputalion  of  the  years  from  Adam 

0  Christ,  fol.  ooccxxii— ccccli.  On  tbe  last  is, 
PaiHTED  BV  Conrad  Badiub,  h.d.lvii.  this  x  or 
OKI.'     On  the  reverse  are  the  errata.  Tbe  letter  is 

1  smalt  benuiiful  Roman,  the  marginal  notes  in  a 
mailer   Roman  ;    but  the  heads  of  chapters,  and 

Scripture  references,  are  in  italics.  Tbe  verses  are 
*'  'ided  by  figntes,  as  at  present :  and  Ibis  is  ibe 
...it  in  which  sucb  a  division  occurs.  A  full  page 
contains  37  lines."     (P.  t3B,  Appendix.) 

As  ihe  produetioD  of  the  English  refugees  at  Ge- 
neva, daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Maty,  it  is  closely 
linked  to  the  events  of  tbe  Reformation. —  GtniU- 
man's  Xagaiim. 

a.  Encyclopedia  Egyptiai 
Egyptian  Jnligi  ''--  ' 
lig.ew,  F.  H.  fe 


1,  we  are  told,  at 


This  work  has  been  I 
(be  suggestion  and  persuasion  of  sc 
eminent  of  our  Egyptian  scbolars  and  antiquariei, 
who  have  promised  the  author  their  aid  in  its  piose- 

The  coniinnanee  of  the  undertaking  will,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  depend  entirely  on  such  support  at 
may  ba  derived  from  a  sufficient  numbei  of  subscri- 
bers ;  we  are  therefore  happy  to  observe  some  150 
□ames,  of  the  mosl  respectable  and  intelligent 
character,  appended  to  the  present  experimental 
number. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  matters  explain- 
ed is  of  coarse  alphabetical,  and  the  whole  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  preliminary  hisloiical  sketch  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  tells  us  that  Ham,  the  son  of  Noab, 
was,  oceording  lo  the  Scripture  account,  Ibe  first 
colonist  of  Egypt ;  but  ai  the  same  lime  odds,  that 
it  baa  been  demonstraitd  by  a  late^aniborit]',  that 
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iR  Kbemi  < 


Ham  is  Itie  rams  appelli 
ihe  meaning  of  which  is  bUtek,  in  ■llnsion  i 
color  or  the  soil  ;  and  ihe  idi-a  or  an  Arriean  i 
for  ihe  Egyptian*  is  now  generailir  re[)i>dta(ei 
Now,  Ihii  slaiemenl,  as  it  seems  to  lie  a  i 
tion  from  Ihe  auihoriiy  of  Scriiiiiire  and  roitn 
ceived  accounts,  reqitires,  we  think,  )oma  ob! 
tion.  Tlie  aaserlioQ  of  the  Iflth  ohapier  of  Gi 
is  very  simple  and  oipress  as  regards  ihe  p( 
aiiirorHam,  the  fnihei  of  Ciish,  Mizrnim.  Fliui. 
and  Canaan.  Il  is  line,  Indeed,  tbnl  Egypt 
chilled  by  iis  ancient  inhabitants  Cbemia,  and  by 
the  Copu  Chsmi,  bJt  we  apprehend  thai  term  I c 
be  allogeiber  independent  ot  any  allusion  to  Uam, 
That  ihe  epithet  was  derived  rrotu  the  blackness  ol 
the  Egyptian  soil  is  an  assetlion  as  old  ss  Plulatch, 
but  by  no  ineani  can  we  admit  it  lo  destroy,  by  any 
rancilul  deductions,  (be  personality  of  Ham  as  con- 
nected wilb  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  78lh  Paalm. 
V.  31,  says,  that  "God  smote  all  the  first  born  in 
Egypt  ;  ihe  chief  of  ibeir  strength  in  the  Tabarna- 
oles  of  Ham."  Again,  in  (lie  109. h  Psalm,  v.  !S. 
"  [srael  also  came  inu  Egypt,  and  Jacob  sojonrned 
in  the  land  of  Ham."  V.  27,  "  They  showed  signs 
among  them  and  wonders  in  tha  land  of  Hain." 
And  surety,  after  having  seen  thai  Ham  was  a  real 
person,  not  a  properly  of  color,  by  faisenumeraiion, 
among  the  descendants  of  Noah,  il  will  be  vain  to 
contend  that  he  is  not  designated  in  thota  pa'^ages, 
and  that  the  term  means  nothing  else  but  black 
How  clear  is  the  deHai  lion  of  the  learned  Bishop 
Newton,  who  hays,  following  ihe  sure  auihotily  of 
revealed  history,  that  F.gypt  is  called  Mizraim  in 
the  Hebrew  Scripinres.  and  the  land  of  Ham,  from 
having  been  first  inliabiied,  after  ibe  deluge,  by 
"--■■'a  ynuiigaai  son  Harn  or  Haramon,  and  by  bis 
We  admii  Ibal  there  is  no  neoessiiy 
and  to  make  the 
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3.  Criliiumi  «•  Art.  nd  SkeUket  of   Ike  Pia»re- 
OaUerics  ef  Eiiflanii.    By  Willi.k    H*zutt 
With  Catalogues  orthe  principal  Galleries,    duw 
firsi   colleci«a.    Ediled  by  his  Bon. 
ThLt  publication  forms  (he  fiisl  volume  of  H:iz- 
litt's  articles  ua  (he  Fine  Arts;  which  are  amonp 
(he  tnost  racy  writings  of  the  striking  and  peculiar 
genius.    The  volume  before  us  contains  the  crl(i- 
cisms  on  the  Picture-Gal  leries  of  England,  publish- 
ed origlnallv,  we  [hink,  in  the  Lmdon  Magazint, 
Ihe  article  oD  Hooarth's  Marriage-a  la-mode,  Ihe 
eKUjr  on  Ihe   Fine   Am  from   the  Encyelapadia 
Britannica,  and  some  other  papers.     One  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  which  comatus  cata- 
lo^ne-t  of  the  galleries  criticised,   as  well  as  of  the 
National,  al   the   time  of   Hizmtt's  wriiiogs,  Ihe 
Angersteio  Gallery.    The  lists  of  the  public  collee- 
tioDS  can  be  honght,  but  ihe  private  oDcaare  unat- 
tainable except  in  this  pablicalion. — Sptctatet, 
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FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 


m  fnfratef  bf  Mr. 

Tmri,  VLAOam,  Tbbhtitjb,  Boidin*,  Bikoh. 

SiTe,  tara  lb«  Temple  !  Plscidai,  TareDiins, 
Hitte,  bid  the  legiona  ceiM  lo  alaj  ;  and  quench 
Im  ruining  fire. 

Who's  this,  that  standi  unmoved 
Kid  (iBDghier,  flame,  and  wreck,  nor  dsigu*  to  bow 
Before  Ibe  Conqueior  of  Jeruaatem  1 
What  an  ihou  t 

Tilnt,  dosi  ihoa  think  that  Some 
BhallqiNnchIha  fire  iliat  burns  wiibio  yon  Templel 
Ar,  wben  four  coitmlesi  snd  violniiaus  cohorts, 
Af,  wben  yout  Cesar's  throne,  your  Capilol 

UaTBlUlen  before  it, 

Hadman,  speak !  what  att  than  1 

Tk«  tnulrennieis'd  bare  Icdowd  me  berciorore, 
And  thon  mayn  know  hereafter. 


Sartai»,Jnm  IbrMw  oJiktltt  Piehn. 


^  It  is  h.^ 

rhs  bloody  Captain  of  ihe  Rebels.  Simon, 
The  Chief  Assaaain.    Belie  him,  round  his  limbs 
Bind  siraigbt  jonr  heaTiMl  chains.    An  aohop'i 

^or  Cesar's  high  ovation.     Wei)  not  slay  bim, 
^ill  we  hare  made  a  show  to  the  wives  of  Rome 
Of  the  groat  Eebtew  ChieOain. 

Knit  tham  elaie, 


Buu  th<M,  and  we  will  forge  thee  ttionBei  tiien. 

fool,  'tisaM  jet  ih*  boat. 

.  Hark !  berk  :  tbe  shriek* 

or  those  that  perish  in  (be  flunas.    Tm  Im* 

Vot.1.    No.  IV.  W 


T  came  to  spare,  it  wraps  the  (hbria  itmnd. 

Fate.  Paifl,  1  fuel  tliou'rt  mightier  (ban  Ceaar, 

He  cannot  save  what  ihou  best  doom'd  ■    Baek, 

Romans, 
Withdraw  yonr  angry  cohorts,  and  giv*  place 
To  liiB  inevitable  ruin.     Destiny, 
li  is  thine  own,  and  Cesar  yields  it  to  thee. 
Lead  off  the  prisoner. 

Can  it  be  T   the  Are 
Destroys,  the  ihnnden  cease.    I'll  not  believe. 
And  yet  how  dere  1  doubt  t 

A  moment,  Roman*. 
[I't  then  thy  will,  Almigh'y  Lord  of  Israel, 
That  this  thy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ashes  T 
IVt  then  thy  will,  that  I,  tby  cbnsen  Captain, 
Put  on  the  raiment  ofoeptlvily  T 
Uy  Abraham,  onr  raiber  I  by  the  Twelve, 
I'be  Patriarch  Sons  of  Jaeob  !  by  the  Law, 
in  thunder  spoken  !  by  Ibe  untouoh'd  Aik  ! 
By  David,  snd  the  Anointed  Race  of  Kings  t 
By  great  Elia*,and  the  giftoil  Propbeisl 
L  here  demand  a  sign  '. 

'Til  theT»— I  8M  it. 
The  flra  that  rends  the  Veil  I 

Weereihenortbee 

Abandon'd not  abandon 'd  of  oursrivea. 

Heap  woes  npon  as,  scatter  us  abroad, 
Bnrih's  scorn  and  hissing  ;  to  the  race  of  men 
A  loathsome  proverb  ;  spnrn'd  by  every  foot, 
And  oan'd  by  every  tongue  ;  our  heritage 
And  birthright  bondage  ;  atid  our  very  brows 
Beating,  like  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  ofbate  : 
Israel  will  stilt  ba  Israel,  still  will  boast 
Hei  fallen  Temple,  her  departed  glory  j 
And.  wrapt  in  consoions  rigiileonsness,  defy 
iLaith's  utmost  bate,  and  ftnswei  scorn  with  tcon. 
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If  tbon  will  beat  me  henea,  I'll  kits  thy  feet. 
I'll  call  dowD  bleiBingi,  a  lost  virgio'i  bUuinga 
Upon  tbf  bead.     Thou  hist  huriied  me  along. 
Thiongh  darkling  alreet,  and  over  imokiag  cuin, 
Aud  yet  iheia  leeni'd  a  loft  loliciiade, 
And  an  officious  kindneu  in  thy  *iolenae — 
But  I're  not  beard  tfay  voice. 

Oh,  strangely  cruel ! 
And  will  thoa  make  me  sit  eveo  oq  this  itone, 
Where  I  have  lale  so  oft,  when  the  calm  mooalighi 
Lay  in  its  slumber  on  the  slumbering  fonutaiu  T 
Ah !  where  art  thou,  thou  that  wen  ever  with  ma, 
Oh  Javan  I  Jsvan  1 

Whan  wa*  Javan  cali'd 
By  Miriam,  that  Javan  antwer'd  not  I 
Fo^ire  me  all  tby  tears,  iby  agonies. 
I  dar'd  not  speak  to  tbee,  lest  the  strong  jo/ 
Should  overpower  tbee,  and  thy  feeble  limbs 
Refuie  ID  bear  thee  in  thy  flight. 


What 


Am  1  in  heaven,  and  then  rorehaaled  ihitbei 
To  welcome  me  !     Ah,  no  I   thy  warlike  garb, 
And  the  wild  Eight,  that  reddens  all  Ibe  air, 

Tboie  shrieks and  yet  thi«  could  not  be  on  earth, 

The  sad,  the  desolate,  Ibe  linriil  earth. 
And  thou  oouldsi  venture  amid  fire  and  death. 
Amid  thy  oounlry's  ruins  to  protect  me, 
Dear  Javan  )        »**••• 
Javan,  I  fear  that  inina  are  tears  of  joy  : 
Tis  sinful  at  aiioh  times — but  ihou  art  here, 
And  I  am  on  thy  botom,  and  I  cannot 
Be,  as  I  ought,  entirely  miserable. 

My  own  beloved  !  I  dare  call  thee  mine, 

For  Heaven  faaih  given  thee  to  me — chosen  out, 

As  we  two  are  for  solitary  bleiiing. 

While  the  universal  cnrse  is  pour'd  around  us 

On  every  hsad,  'twere  cold  and  barren  grattlude 

To  stifle  in  onr  beam  the  boty  gladness. 

But,  oh  Jeiutalem  I  thy  rescued  children 
May  not,  relir'd  wiibin  their  secret  joy, 
Shnt  oat  the  mournful  sight  of  iby  calamities. 
Oh,  beauty  of  eaiih's  cities  !  throned  qneen 
Of  thy  milk-flowing  valleys  !  orown'd  wiib  glory  I 
The  envy  of  the  nation*  1  now  no  mora 

A  city One  by  one  thy  palaces 

Sink  into  ashes,  and  the  uniform  smoke 

O'er  half  thy  cironil  halb  brought  back  the  night 

Which  the  insulting  flames  bad  made  give  place 

'To  Ihcir  untimely  terrible  day.    The  Hamei 

That  in  the  Temple,  their  last  proudest  conqnest. 

Now  gather  all  their  might,  and  furiously, 

like  reveller!,  hold  there  exulting  triumph. 

Round  every  pillar,  over  all  the  roof. 

On  the  wide  gorgeous  front,  the  holy  depth 

Of  the  far  sanctuary,  every  portieo, 

And  every  court,  at  once,  concentrated, 

A*  illongh  to  glorify  and  not  deitroy, 

They  burn,  tbey  blaze 

Look,  Miriam,  hew  it  stand*' 
Look! 


nei*nieiii 


1  around  na ! 


They  are  friendt. 
Bound  here  to  meet  me,  and  behold  the  last 
Of  our  devoted  eity.    Look,  ob  Christian*  I 
Still  ibe  Lord's  house  aatvive*  man's  Ihllen  dwell- 

I  its  rain  with  a  majesty 


Hark-^ark  ! 
beble  cry  of  an  expiring  nation. 
Hark— hark  >. 
The  awe-Biruok  shout  of  the  anboaating  aonqncior. 
Hark— hark ! 
taka— it  sever*— it  i*  on  the  earth. 
The  smoiher'd  Area  are  quenoh'd  in  their  own  rain* : 
Like  a  huge  dome,  the  vast  and  cloiidy  amoke 
Hath  oover'd  aU. 

And  it  is  now  no  mote, 
Nor  ever  shall  be  to  the  end  of  lime. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  : Fall  down. 

My  brethren,  on  the  dust,  and  worship  here 
The  mysteries  of  God'a  wrath. 

Even  so  shall  perish, 
I  own  ashes,  a  more  glorious  Temple, 
Yea,  Ood'a  own  architecture,  this  vast  world, 
Thisfaled  universe — the  same  destroy er, 
The  same  destruction Earth,  Earth,  Earth,  be- 
hold ! 
And  in  that  judgment  look  upon  thine  own  t 


Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  loinry, 

Oh  Earth  1  shall  ihal  last  coining  burst  on  ifaee. 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
When  all  tba  cherub- throning  clondi  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  bis  bright  advancing  sign  : 

When  thai  Qreat  Husbandman  shall  wave  hit  An, 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away  : 
Slill  to  the  noontide  of  that  nighile**  day, 

Shalt  thou  Iby  wonted  dissolute  ooarse  mainuin. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meel, 

And  marriage  feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain  : 
Bli|l  to  the  pouring  out  the  Cup  of  Wo  ; 
Till  Earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  bis  burning  feel, 
And  Heaven  bis  preaaoca  own,  all  red  with  iiuiuoa 
beat. 

Tbe  hnndred-galed  Cities  then, 

"The  Towers  and  Temples,  nam'd  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  Thrones  ofKings  ; 
The  gilded  summer  Palaces, 
The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease. 

Where  still  Ibe  Bird  of  pleasure  sing*  ; 
Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  Ibem  t 
Go  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem  < 
Tea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  roll, 
'Qainst  earth  and  heaven  God's  standard  ia  on- 
furl'd. 
The  skies  are  shriveti'd  like  a  burning  scroll. 
And  the  vast  common  doom  ensepulchre*  ike 

Ob  I  who  shall  then  survive ! 
Ob  1  who  shall  stand  and  live  1 
When  all  that  bath  been,  is  no  more  : 
When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air. 
With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  aanre  canopy  ) 
When  for  the  breathing  Earth,  and  Sparkling  Sea,, 

Is  but  a  flery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving  along  the  abys*  prdfound  and  dark, 
A  flery  deluge,  and  wiihoulan  Ark. 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  ihon  an  there  aloaa 
On  thy  eternal  flery-wbeeled  throne. 
Thai  in  it*  high  meridian  noon 

Need*  not  the  perish'd  sun  nor  moon : 
When  thou  art  there  m  thy  presiding  ataie. 
Wide-sceptred  Monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doan: 
When  from  the  sea  depths,  fhxn  earth'*  datkMi    ; 
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Like  fbreal  laaTas  id  the  ■muain  or  Ibiaa  In : 

Fviihrul  and  True  ■  thou  tiill  wilt  uve  ibins  own  ! 
Tbe  Mimi  sball  dwell  wilhin  lbs  unharn.ing  flee, 

Each  while  robe  tpoiless.  blooming  every  palm. 
Even  ntt  ai  we,  lijt  [fail  ■lil]  founlain  s  lidr, 
So  ibnll  ihe  Church,  ihy  brigbt  and  myatia  Bride, 

Siloa  Ihe  stormy  gulf  a  hnloyon  bird  ofculm. 
Ye;  'in id  yon  aogry  nnd  destroying  tigns, 
O'er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  ihines, 
We  hail,  w«  bless  the  coTenant  orils  beam, 

Almighty  to  arenge,  Almiigbtiest  to  redeem ! 


THE  LATE  DR.  ARNOLD. 

rronih«EdlDbur|faReTl>w. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History. 
By  Thohm  Arnold,  D.D.,  Regiua  Profes- 
Bor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School.  8fo.    Oxford  ;  1842. 

Impebpectlt  ae  this  volume  of  Lectures, 
interrupted  by  tbe  death  of  its  lamented  au- 
thor, anawera  the  promise,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  which  we  looked  so  eagerly,  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  he  waa  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Modern  Hisiory  at  Oxford,  we 
ahould  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  no  common 
degree  of  neglect  if  we  omitted  to  notice  it ; 
for  we  may  perhaps  find  no  other  eccasioa 
fur  paying  our  tribute  of  respect  lo  one  of 
the  noblest  miuds  and  highest  charactera  of 
these  days,  prematurely  taken  from  ua  in 
tbe  middle  of  a  career  of  usefulness,  which 
we  believe  we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration 
in  terming  unparalleled  in  that  line  of  life 
which  Dr.  Arnold  had  adopted. 

Aa  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  literary 
and  intellectual  attainments  of  their  author, 
theae  lectares  are  undoubtedly  incomplete 
enough;  and,  regarded  in  that  point  of  view, 
they  possess  the  positive  fault  of  attempting 
too  many  things  at  once.  They  are  impress- 
ed with  the  peculiarly  eager  temperament, 
th«  pttfervidvm  tngenium,  the  active,  but 
somewhat  desultory  range  of  thought  which 
display  t|iemselTes,  more  or  lesa,  in  every 
production  of  the  writer.  Who  that  baa 
read  much,  and  felt  strongly,  on  anj  sub- 
ject, and  who  has  not  yet  acquired  that  last 
acd  somewhat  melancholy  gift  of  experi- 
ence, the  art  of  arranging  and  chastening 
the  thought*  as  they  arise,  when  favored 
with  some  opporttinity  of  giving  vent  to  his 
accumulatea  ideas,  haa  not  experienced  the 
mixttiie  of  pleasurable  excitement  and  em- 
barrassment produced  by  the  throng  of  mnl- 
titadinona  topics  pressing  forward  for  utter- 


ance t  This  argument  to  be  confuted,  that 
to  be  urged,  this  long-cherished  theory  lo 
b«  advanced,  ihat  welWemembered  illustra* 
tion  to  be  furbished  up  for  use — and  all  to 
be  compressed  within  the  narrow  compass 

Sreseribed  by  overruling  circumstances ! 
ust  so  we  can  conceive  of  Dr.  Arnold — 
from  his  youth  an  insatiable  reader  ofhiato- 
ry,  and  at  the  same  lime  an  active  contro- 
veraialitt,  in  whose  head  every  series  of  , 
phenomena  naturally  crystallized  into  a  the* 
ory — when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  an  historical  teach- 
er. We  perceive  at  once,  in  the  odd  mix- 
lure  of  matters  huddled  together  in  these 
few  pages,  the  variety  of  subjects  which 
filled  his  mind,  and  tbe  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  disburdening  himself  of  his 
feelings  on  each,  as  if  the  retention  of  any 
part  of  his  stores  oppressed  him.  The  pro- 
vince of  history — the  provinces  of  church 
and  state — tbe  characteristics  of  historical 
style — military  ethics — military  geographjr 
— national  pr^adices — rehgious  and  politi- 
cal parties  in  England — these  are  only  some 
of  the  prominent  topics  rather  glanced  at 
than  discussed  in  the  pages  before  ua;  and 
put  forward  apparently  as  if  for  more  ex- 
tended consideration  at  some  future  tira^— 
topics  on  which  be  longed  to  speak  hia  mind 
to  the  world,  and  could  not  atstain  from  a 
partial  disclosure  of  it — topics,  many  of 
ibem,  on  which  we  shall  have  long  to  wait 
for  an  inatractor  as  rich  at  once  in  zeal  and 
knowledge. 

But  if  thia  volume  is  to  a  certain  extent 
diss ppotn ting,  rather  from  Ihe  over-richness 
than  meagerness  of  its  contents,  it  will,  if 
possible,  add  to  the  veneration  with  which 
its  author's  character  is  already  regarded  as 
a  moral  philosopher,  and  an  matrnctor  of 
the  youth  of  England.  !t  adds  one  more 
claim  to  those  which  the  late  head  master 
of  Kugby  already  possessed  on  public  grati- 
tude and  veneration. 

Every  one  accustomed  to  English  society 
has  observed  the  strength  of  that  generoua 
vfaich,  in  after  Itfe,  connecta  the  pnpil, 
especially  when  bred  in  our  great  public 
schools,  with  hiB  former  master.  Even  in 
ordinary  cases,  we  by  no  means  adroit  the 
truth  of  the  ill-natured  aaying,  that  there  is 
little  of  this  affectionate  lemembranee,  ex- 
cept where  the  scholar  feels  himself  snpe- 
lioT  to  his  teacher.  We  believe  it,  on  Ihe 
contrary,  to  be  the  geaeral  rule,  and  that  Ihe 
exeepliona  arise  only  from  causes  discredit- 
able either  to  tbe  one  party  or  the  other. 
But,  common  as  this  feeling  is,  and  derived 
as  it  ia  from  many  sources — from  the  in- 
stinetive  attachment  to  old  plsoea  and  times 
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— from  sensibility  to  kinclDeBS  thowB  and 
interest  manireated — from  real  gratilttde  for 
aubatuitial  servicea — ne  are  bound  to  add 
tiiat,  as  far  aa  our  own  obaervation  has  gone, 
It  rarely,  very  rarely,  has  the  hiither  tinc- 
ture of  lererenee.  The  quondam  school- 
boy may  have  a  host  of  pleasant  recollec- 
tions associated  with  the  memory  of  his  old 
tutor:  he  may  rcgardhim as  the  friend  who 
directed  his  anformed  taste — who  intro^ 
duced  his  youthful  spirit  into  the  magnifi- 
cent domain  of  earthly  knowledge — lo 
whose  ooansels  he  may  possibly  he  indebt- 
ed for  a  few  valuable  hints  in  the  conduct 
«f  life — more  than  this,  who  has  imbued 
him  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
and  B  love  of  fairness  and  honorable  deal- 
ing ;  but  in  very  few  instance?,  indeed,  does 
he  remember  bim  aa  his  euide  towards  the 
aecompliBhment  of  the  real  endsof  bis  being. 
We  do  not  paoae  to  examine  into  the  cause 
of  this  deficiency  :  much  may  be  owing  to 
old  pecnliarities  in  the  management  of  great 
■chools,  something  to  the  character  of 
many  of  our  most  successful  men  in  this 
line  oflife  ;  but  we  think  the  fact  will  hard- 
ly be  disputed.  By  far  the  most  distinguish- 
ed exception  to  the  rule,  with  whom  we  are 
aaquainted,  was  Dr.  Arnold.  He  possessed 
the  art,  which  is  perhaps  not  very  oneom- 
moD,  of  winning  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
•fieetiona  of  boya,  and  directing  tbeii  ener- 

E*  IS  to  whatever  ottject  be  might  binurlf 
Id  oat ;  but,  what  is  macb  more  rare,  he 
made  It  the  one  great  business  of  his  life  to 
^va  those  aSectiona  and  energies  a  reli- 
gioaa  dir«etion.  Distinguished  as  a  school- 
oaaater  in  many  respects,  it  was  in  this  one 
that  be  was  snrivalled.  The  mainspring  of 
bin  sueecsB  was  his  own  deep  afiection  for 
ibose  plac«d  nnder  bis  care,  which  makes 
Itself  evident  in  every  page  af  his  sermons, 
ehicAy  addresaed  to  the  young.  His  was  no 
•ntnining    or    engrossing   reKgious    elo- 

rince,  addressed  as  it  were  to  minds  in 
mass,  and  carrying  them  away  by  move- 
meitfs  of  enthtuiasm  i  but  a  gentle,  watch- 
ful ittfltience,  directed  steadily  to  individual 
temperaments;  and  above  all,  (which  was 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  thorongh  re- 
ality of  his  own  rcligiouB  impressions,)  not 
leaving  religion  to  stand  alone,  as  some' 
thing  to  be  Wmtasd  studied  apart  from  all 
things  else,  bat  connecting  it  with  all  that 
ia  moat  naturally  attractive  to  the  honest 
heart  of  yondi  j— ^rith  unco  nqiromi  sing 
love  of  tradi,  with  manliness  and  indepcn- 
denoe,  with  love  and  with  gratitode. 

We  dare  not  ventttre  further  on  consider- 
Uiona  of  Bseh  deep  and  sacred  importance. 
h  'm  more  t«  our  puipoi^  and  mose  mo- 
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nected  with  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  be  was  wont  to 
lead  the  mind  from  feeling  to  thinking] 
from  the  formation  of  a  religious  character, 
his  first  and  main  object,  to  the  fotmalion  of 
opinion  on  religious  as  well  as  other  svb- 
jects.  The  first  rule  with  bim  wss,  to  fol- 
low  the  truth  at  all  hazarda — ^regardless  in 
what  apparent  didiculties  it  may  involve  ns 
— regardless  into  what  bad  company  it  may 
lead  iia.  The  absolute  right  and  duty  of  the 
ind  tojvdgefor  itatlf,  the  toEel  negation  of 
iy  human  authority  binding  in  matters  of 
faith — these  are  points  on  which  he  insisted, 
in  season  and  out  of  aeason,  if  we  may  bo 
iress  ourselves,  with  an  ardor  which  not 
only  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  as  well 
it  might,  with  persons  of  difiierent  opinions, 
'ut  frequently  exposed  him  to  charges  of 
imprudence  and  rashness  from  those  who  in 
the  main  agreed  with  him.  This  ardor  pro- 
ceeded, no  doubt,  in  part  from  natural  iro- 
peiUDsity  of  disposition  j  but  it  also  arose 
from  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  one  great 
thing  wanted,  and  in  these  times  especiaBy, 
is,  to  infuse  into  the  mind  the  power  and 
the  will  to  rest  self-balanced ; — to  incite  it 
to  implant  in  itself  the  seeds  of  princijplea, 
which  neither  the  recklessneas  of  busiDeaa 
nor  pleasure,  nor  the  thousand  influences 
of  party,  might  afterwards  eradicate.  The 
'ines  of  Goethe^- 
Denn  der  Ifensch,  An  sa  schwsttkeoden  Zeiten 
such  Bchwankend  gesinnt  ist, 
Der  vennehret  das  UebeT,  nnd  breitet  es  wetter  and 

Aber  wer  («A  suf  dam  Sinne  bdiant,  der  bildet  to 
Weltuch,"— 

might  almost  he  inscribed  as  the  motto  to 
the  whole  collection  of  his  ethical  and  his- 
torical works.  And  his  great  endeavor — 
no  one  conld  set  the  example  better  tbn 
himself — was  so  to  discipline  the  mind,  as 
to  reconcile  freedom  of  belief  with  real  h»- 
mility  of  spirit ;  to  reconcile  the  unqualified 
rejection  of  authority,  when  imposed  as 
binding,  with  docility  and  svbmissiveneas 
towacda  it  when  propounded  aa  an  object  of 
respect ; — a  reconcilement  by  no  means 
difficnit  in  itself,  and  possibly  ii\ore  cow- 
moo  in  practice  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Clear  of  bis  own  way  between  the  coadict- 
ing  claims  of  authority  and  individual  re* 
spensibility,  he  regarded  with  otier  cob> 
tempt  the  charges  of  preanrnptloB,  m  indi^ 
crtmkiataly  brought  against  all  those  who 
venture  to  AXSei  from  received  opisMM. 
Will-wonhip,  as  be  well  knew,  is  q«te  as 
fatally  maatfested  in  wilful  smd  pasBienata 
adherence  to  snch  opiniana, oa iawilTQl nd 
paonionate  MJectiaB  of  tlMm.    The  nda  af 
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hamiliiy  doos  not  mark  eat  tlie  line  to  hm 
taken  by  the  nmn  of  eoneeience,  when  *n- 
thority  end  Brgument  are  in  opposition ;  but 
the  manner  end  spirit  in  which  hia  choice 
must  be  made.  Nor  ia  it  difficult  to  apply, 
u  he  would  h»e  bidden  us,  to  the 
Teraies  of  the  present  day,  the  lesson 
ed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  following  noble 
TindicRtioa  of  the  Puritan  charaeler 

"To  sajr  that  the  Puritaos  were  wantic  , 
milii^,  because  thef  did  not  acquiesce  ia  ttiu  atate 
oTchm^  which  they  found  around  them,  !■  a  mere 
ainTivinci>,  arinng  out  of  a  total  miaapprehen- 
mnafthe  niUire  of  humility,  «nd  of  the  meriti     " 
the  feeliof  of  reneration.    All  earaestneM  i 
iefth  of  i^ataater  ia  incompatib'e  with  susb  a 
tiui  of  humUiiy.    A  man  det-ply  penetrated  u 
some  fpreat  truth,  and  compt^lied,  as  it  were,  to  obey 
it,  cannot  listen  to  every  one  who  may  be  indiffer- 
ent to  it,  or  oppoaed  to  iL  There  ia  a  voice  to  which 
he  alreadf  owes  obedience — which  he  serves  with 
the  hainbkst  devotion,  which  he  worahipe  with  the 
laort  intenae  reneration.    It  ia  not  that  such  feel- 
tagt  are  dead  in  him,  but  that   ha  has  boatowed 
them  on  one  object  and  ther  are  claimed  for  another. 
To  which  they  are  most  dua  is  a  question  of  jua- 
tice:  he  may  be  wrong  in  his  (feci ai on,  and  hia 
wonhlp  majr  be  idolatroua ;  but  so  alao  may  be  the 
wnship  which  hia  oj^xmenta  call  npon  him  to  ren- 
te.   If,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  man  ad- 
nires  and   rercirences  nothing,  hs  may  justly  be 
land  with  want  uf  humility  i  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  very   notion  of  an  earnest  cliancler,  for 
its  eameatness  consists  in  ita  devotion  to  some  i 
object,  aa  oppoaed  to  ■  proud  or  contemptuoua 
dlfierence.     But  tf  it  be  meant  that  reverence 
itself  ia  £ODd,  ao  that  the  more  objecta  of  veneration 
*•  have  the  better  ia  our  character,  thie  ia  to  con- 
ibond  the  essential  difference  between  veneration 
and  love.    The  excellence  of  lovo  ia  its  universali- 
ty;  we  are  told  that  even  the  Highest  Object  ot  all 
nonot  be  loved  if  inferior  objects  are  haled.    And 
with  some  exaggeration  in  the  expression,  we  may 
admit  the  truth  of  Coleridge'a  lines — 

"  He  nrayeth  well  who  lovcth  well 
Boin  man,  and  bird,  and  beaal ;" 
Insomooh  that,  if  we  wers  to  hear  of  a  man  sac- 
rtttcing  even  hia  life  to  save  that  of  an  animal, 
we  could  not  help  admiring  him.  But  the  excel 
lence  of  veneration  consiaia  purely  in  ita  being 
Gisd  upon  a  worthy  object ;  when  tclt  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  ia  idolatry  or  insanity.  To  tax  any  one, 
tbeiefbre,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays 
no  respect  to  what  we  venerate,  is  eiLher  irrelevant 
Otis  a  nisr«  aonRiaion.  The  fact,  so  faraa  it  ia 
true,  ia  no  rqiroacli,  but  an  honor ;  because  to  re- 
verence all  persona  and  all  things  ia  absolutely 
wrong :  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  ool 
deserve  it,  is  no  virtue — no,  nor  even  an  amiable 
veaknesa,  but  a  plain  foll^  and  sin.  But  if  it  be 
meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not 
respecting  what  is  to  be  really  respected,  that  is 
Uinming  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because 
what  we  call  divine  he  caJla  an  idol ;  and  aa,  sup- 
pning  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to 
fall  down  and  worship ;  so  aupposing  him  to  be  in 
the  riffht,  be  is  no  less  bound  to  pull  it  to  the 
pmnd  and  destroy  iu— P.  268.  I 
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Thoae  who  have  thus  learnt  th«  real  char> 
AGteriBlica  of  veneration  and  humility,  will 
nnderatand  the  lesson  which  the  history  of 
the  world  so  abundantly  teaches — that  aelf- 
will  and  pride  play  their  vagarioa  quite  aa 
wantonly  under  the  banner  of  authority  at 
ander  that  of  private  judgment  { — a  Ibmod 
renewed  to  us  by  the  experience  of  every 
day,  to  the  great  aatoniabment  of  that  part 
of  the  woria  which  ia  taken  in  by  fine  pro- 
It  will  be  readily  perceived,  from  this  u 
well  aa  a  handred  other  pasaag^ea  in  his 
works,  that  Dr.  Arnold  maae  it  a  great  part 
of  his  business  to  carry  on  war  against  pre- 
judices ;  and  certainly  a  more  determined^ 
we  might  almost  say  a  more  indiaorimina- 
ting  warfare,  was  never  wa^ed.  Those 
among  our  prejudices  to  whicD  we  are  apt 
to  give  the  tenderest  names,  and  treat  as 

Eeculiarly  creditable  to  ourselves,  met  froin 
im  with  no  more  quarter  than  the  reat. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  even  by  those 
who  most  admire  the  singleness  of  his  de- 
votion to  truth,  that  in  some  instances  hia 
zeal  waa  so  unscrnpuloaa  that  he  ran  the 
risk  of  rooting  out  good  feelings  along  with 
mere  weaknesses  ;  but  auch  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  Take  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing attack  on  the  virtue  of  patriotism, 
as  vulgarly  understood  : — ■ 

"But  here  that  feeling  of  pride  and  aelfiahneaa 
interpoaesi  which,  under  the  name  of  patriotiani, 
has  so  long  tried  to  pass  itself  off  for  a  virtue.  As 
men,  in  proportion  to  their  moral  sdvancementi 
learn  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  regards  ;  as  an 
exclusive  affection  for  our  relationa,  our  clan,  or 
our  country,  ias  sure  mark  of  an  unimproved  mind  ; 
so  is  that  narrow  and  unchriatian  feeUng  to  bt 
condemned-,  which  rcgarda  with  jealousy  the  pro- 
gress of  foreign  nutions,  and  cares  for  no  portion 
of  the  human  race  but  that  to  which  itself  belongs. 
The  detestable  encouragement  so  long  given  to 
national  enmities — the  Tow  gratification  felt  by 
every  p<'(^le  in  extolling  themselves  above  their 
neighbors — should  not  be  forgotten  amongst  the 
causes  which  have  mainly  obstructed  the  improve- 
oent  of  mankind. 

**  JElxclusive  patriotism  should  be  caat  olS  to> 
rether  with  the  excluaive  ascendency  of  birth,  as 
lelonging  to  the  follies  and  selfishness  of  our  an- 
cultivaieo  nature.  Yet,  strange  to  aay,  the  for- 
least  ia  upheld  by  men  who  not  only  call 
themselves  Christiana,  but  are  apt  to  uae  the  charge 
of  irrelieion  aa  the  readiest  weapon  againat  thoae 
who  diffur  from  them.  So  little  have  they  learned 
of  the  epirit  oftbat  revelation,  which  taught  em- 
phatically the  abolition  of  an  exclusively  national 
religion  and  a  local  worahip,  that  so  men,  being  all 
born  of  the  same  blood,  might  make  their  sym- 
pathies coextensive  with  their  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood." — Appendix  to  Thucj/dideg,  VoL  I. 

This  Bornpnlooaneaa  of  conscieDoe  ia 
carried  by  him  into  the  minuteat   delaila: 
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and  we  hare  been  nther  xmaaed  to  ob- 
serve bow  he  labors  to  diaabuee  his  clasa, 
in  these  lectares,  of  the  delasive  notion  that 
one  Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen  ; 
assaring  ns  that  we  were  qnite  as  satiarac- 
lorily  beaten  by  them,  under  William  the 
Third  and  tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  they 
by  us  under  Idarlborough  and  Wellington. 
It  is  in  a  similar  spirit  that  he  warns 
readers  of  history  against  the  ordinary 
seduction  of  favorite  party  names  and 
watchwords,  outliving  tne  immediate  oc- 
casion which  gave  birth  to  them. 

"TbiB  in&ltention  to  altored  circumstances, 
which  would  make  ua  be  Guelfi  in  the  Eixteenih 
and  sevoQtecDth  centuries,  because  tfao  Guclfcauae 
had  been  rieht  in  the  eleventll  or  twelfth,  la  a  fault 
of  moot  UDiveraal  application  in  all  political  queo- 
tioDB,  and  is  olten  most  aerioualy  mischievoua.  It 
ia  deeply  seated  in  l(uman  nature^  being  in  fact  no 
olber  titan  an  exemplification  of  the  force  of  habit. 
It  ia  like  the  caae  of  a  aettler  iHsding  in  a  countrv 
overrun  with  wood  and  undrained,  and  visited, 
tlierefure,  by  eicessive  ftlla  of  rain.  The  evil  of 
wet,  and  damp,  and  closencaa,  is  besetting  him  on 
•very  side  ;  he  clears  away  the  wooda  and  drains 
his  land,  and  by  doing  so  mends  hulh  his  climate 
and  his  own  condition.  Encouraged  bv  hta 
cesa,  he  peraeverea  in  hia  aystem; — clearir^ 
country  ia  with  htm  ayooaymous  with  making  it  fer- 
tile and  habitable;  and  be  levels,  or  rather  acta  fire 
to,  his  foreata  without  mercy.  Meanwhile  the  tidi 
had  lumed  without  his  observing  it;  he  has  already 
cleared  enough,  and  every  additional  clearance  is 
s  mischief;  damp  and  wet  are  no  longer  the  evils 
most  to  be  dreaded,  but  exceaaive  druughl.  The 
rains  do  not  fall  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  springi 
become  low,  the  rivers  become  less  and  leas  fitted 
for  navigation.*  Yet  habit  blinds  him  for  a  long 
while  to  the  real  state  of  the  cose,  and  he  con- 
tinues (o  encourage  a  coming  mischief  in  his 
dread  of  one  that  baa  become  olwolete.  We  have 
long  been  making  progress  on  our  present  tack 
yet  if  we  do  not  go  about  now,  we  shall  run  ashore. 
Consider  the  popular  feeling  at  this  moment 
againat  capital  punishments  ;  what  is  ii  but  c 
tinuing  to  burn  the  woods  when  the  country 
tually  wants  shade  and  moisture?  Year  afler 
year  men  talked  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  code, 
and  struggled  against  it  in  vain.  The  feeling  be- 
came atronger  and  atmnger,  and  at  Isst  effected 
ell,  and  more  than  ell,  while  it  had  at  first  vainly 
demanded ;  yet  still  from  mere  habit  it  purauee  ' 
course,  no  longer  lo  the  restraining  of  legal  cru- 
elty, but  to  the  injury  of  Innocence  and  the  en- 

•  Perhaps  we  may  remark  on  this  geographical 
illnalialion  as  sUKgesiing  some  oiber  of  iis  auihor's 
peculiarities;— his  remarkable  power  of  larniag 
such  lllnsiralions  to  bis  purpose ;  and  (be  readiness 
of  bis  imaginatioD  to  welcome  (he  curious  and 
marvellous  in  matters  of  fact.  Many  naturalist.^' 
have  thought  this  theory  of  the  effect  ol  the  removal 
of  forests  \)a  the  amount  of  rain,  carded  much  too 
far;  and  It  would  be  difficult  topoiet  out  a: 
of  a  river  which  has  become  nnnavigable 
qaence  at  it.  We  might  also  refer  to  his  strange 
views   rcspeetlug  animal  magaetism  and  cogtiate 
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ril,  a  sympathy  with  wickedoesa  just^  pont^Md, 
rather  than  with  the  law,  whetber  of  God  or  otu, 
unjustly  violated.  So  men  bavecontinuedto  cryont 
agsinst  the  power  of  tbe  Crown  afler  the  Ctowa 
bad  been  shackled  band  and  foot ;  and  to  eiprea 
the  greatest,  dread  of  popular  violence,  long  alW 
that  violence  was  exbaneted,  and  the  anti-popolu 
party  waa  not  only  rallied,  but  had  toroed  tbe  ti^ 
of  Iwtlle,  and  waa  vicUnioualy  pressing  npoB  to 
eoemy."— P.  252. 

It  is  very  unnecessary  lo  add,  after  aneli 
comments  as  these,  that  Dr.  Arnold  beloDg- 
to  no  party  in  Chnrch  or  State.  Under 
circumstances  could  he  have  belonged 
to  any ;  hia  independence  of  apirit,  hii 
almost  over-refined  delicacy  of  conscience, 
perhaps  a  certain  restivenese  of  disposition 
when  forced  to  travel  ia  company,  wonM 
alike  have  forbidden  it.  But  as  it  was,  fas 
detested  the  spirit  of  party  with  a  perfect 
abhorrence  ;  he  detested  it  aa  the  great 
rival  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the  love  of 
idol,  Truth.  He  never  fails,  on  anyoc* 
ion,  to  impress  ibis  aversion,  in  the 
atrongest  language,  on  all  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. It  is  a  matter  on  which  he  admits 
of  no  compromise  whatever;  none  of  that 
specious  rhetoric  by  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  party  is  an  indifferent  means 
of  arriving  at  a  good  end — that  only 
through  becoming  party  men  can  we  hope 
to  be  useful,  and  so  forth.  His  plain  Ibd- 
guage  is,  that  all  such  pleas,  and  all  such 
hopes,  must  be  abandoned  by  the  honew 
man — much  more  by  the  Christian.  Ha 
had  himself  connted  the  cost,  and  made  tbe 
sacrifice.  He  had  fully  reconciled  himself 
to  the  apparent  uselessnesa  of  a  life  un- 
connected with  party  in  a  country  like  lhit> 
At  one  period  of  hia  career,  he  was  the  sub- 
jeei  of  great  unpopularity  :  his  views  were 
misrepresented,  his  character  maligned,  bii 
professional  success  menaced  ;  he  only  re- 
covered  himself,  after  a  long  probation,  by 
the  great  aroiableness  of  bis  character,  and 
through  tbe  fame  acquired  by  hia  peculiar 
talent  for  instruction  ;  for  be  tvas  of  no 
party,  and  consequently  had  no  band  of 
brothers  to  back  him.  Eminent  in  piety  u 
in  learning,  he  never  attained  a  step  in  (he 
Church  }  for  he  was  of  no  parly,  and  had, 
therefore,  no  claim  on  any  patron.  TM 
there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  of  the  sto- 
icism expressed  in  the  stern 

"  Tacl,  e  lascia  dir  le  gentl," 
of  Dante ;  nothing  of  that  qDernloasDesa  we 
have  often  remarlied  in  excellent  men  who 
have  had  the  honesty  lo  lenouoce  party  and 
its  advantagea  for  themselves,  bat  are  nn- 
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rsuonable  enough  10  be  diMppoiuted  that 
^parties  do  not  a«ek  after  aad  tollow  them, 
"vehement  in  (eir-defence — ardent  in  attack 
— fond  by  natore  of  controTeraial  akirrniih- 
ing —  he  ib  always  in  the  field  against  aome 
class  of  thinker*  or  other;  and  always 
seems  very  unaffectedly  surprised  that  the 
opposite  ranks  which  he  alternately  attacks 
remain  alike  unbroken  by  his  artillery  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  while  some 
were  abusinr  him  ns  a  latitudioarian,  others 
noaiotained  tbat  he  was  balfwsv  on  the  road 
to  modern  "  Catholicism."  But  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  practial  philosophy  lay  deep, 
and  his  equanimity  was,  therefore,  not  to 
be  moved  by  the  inevitable  results  of  bis 
own  choice  j — a  choice  to  which  he  else- 
where  solemnly  exhorts  bis  young  audience, 
io  a  passage  which  seems  to  breathe  the 
very  essence  at  once  of  his  religious  sin- 
cerity, and  his  manly  integrity  of  soul. 

■■  Be  of  one  ptr^  to  the  iealh,  and  thst  ia 
I  Christ's;  bnt  abhor  every  other ;  abhor  it,  that  ta, 
sa  a  thing  to  which  lo  join  yourselves ; — for  e?ery 
par^  is  mixed  up  of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  ind 
&lasboad ;  and  in  joining  it,  therefore,  rou  join 
with  the  one  sa  well  as  tbe  other.  If  circam- 
■isnces  should  occur  which  oblige  you  practically 
to  act  with  any  one  party, as  the  least  oftwoeviJB, 
then  watch  yoitrFclvea  the  mori?,  lest  the  least  of 
two  cTjla  siiould,  by  any  means,  commend  ilBelfal 
laat  to  your  mind  as  a  positive  good.  Join  it  wilh 
a  tad  and  reluctant  heart,  proteating  against  its 
flvi),  dreading  ita  victury,  lar  mors  pleased  to  serve 
it  by  BuSeriog  than  by  acting  ;  for  it  is  in  Christ's 
cause  only  that  we  can  act  with  heart  and  soul,  a* 
well  as  paticnti;  and  triumphantly  suffjr.  Do 
this  amidst  reproach,  aad  suspicion,  and  cold 
friendship,  and  zobIoiib  enmity  ;  for  this  ii  the  por- 
tion of  those  who  serk  to  follow  their  Master,  and 
him  only.  Do  it,  although  yuur  fo^-s  be  they  of 
your  own  household  :  those  wbom  nature,  or  habit, 
or  choice,  had  onoo  bound  lo  you  most  closely. 
Aad  then  you  will  understand  how,  even  now,  there 
is  a  daily  cross  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  seek 
not  to  please  men,  but  God  ;  yet  ynu  will  learn  no 
lees,  how  that  cross,  meekly  and  firmly  biirne, 
whether  it  be  the  cro«8  of  men's  ill  opinion  from 
without,  or  of  our  own  evil  nature  atrug-gled 
against  within,  ta  now,  ss  ever,  peace,  and  wiadoin, 
aud  Bsncti6cation,  and  redemption,  thtouzh  Him 
who  first  bore  it-"— •Sermons.  Vol.  III.  363. 

But  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  "crotchety"  man: 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  It  is  an  epithet  of 
many  menoings ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
commonly  and  signiiicantly  applied  to  those 
who  endeavor  toascertain  the  truth  on  every 
separate  subject  of  inquiry,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  ordinary  process  of  taking  up  whole 
bandies  of  opinions  ae  they  are  commonly 
found  connected  together.  Whoever  does 
this,  is  very  certain  to  agree  in  some  points 
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with  one  party,  and  in  some  vrilh'  another  { 
and  equally  certain  to  be  called  crotchety 
by  both.  But  we  must  say  in  justice,  that 
the  epithet  does  to  a  certain  extent  describe 
his  character,  in  some  of  its  minute  pecu- 
liarities. There  was  a  rapidity  of  judg- 
ment about  him — a  haste  in  arriving  at  con- 
elusions,  which  is  apt  to  lesd  to  the  sudden 
formation  of  opinions — possibly  to  a  little 
fickleness,  on  minor  points,  in  sdherence  to 
them.  His  judgment  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  at  once  by  an  abhorrence  of  dog- 
matism, commonly  so  called,  and  an  impa- 
tience of  skepticism.  We  do  not  mean  in 
a  religious  sense  only,  but  in  historical  and 
every  other  research.  He  could  not,  like 
Montaigne,  st  rtpoaer  tranquilltment  iur 
PortiUtr  du  doute.  He  had  a  mind  averse 
from  suspense,  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  un- 
der the  pressure  of  doubt;  and,  therefore, 
disposed  lo  generalize  at  once,  where  slow- 
er and  more  cold-blooded  men  would  con- 
sider the  process  of  induction  hardly  begun. 
To  this  was  joined  a  strong  moral  percep- 
tion, and  a  disposition  particularly  inclined 
towards  ethical  speculation — towards  pre- 
dicating moral  right  and  wrong  of  every 
phenomenon  which  human  history  and  hu- 
man nature  exhibit:  a  peculiarity  which  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  caught  in  great  mea 
sore  from  association  with  his  early  friend 
Archbishop  Whalely,  just  as  he  caught  his 
style  of  historical  research  from  Niebuhr ; 
— and  a  deep  interest  in  the  controversies 
of  tbe  day,  with  an  eagerness  to  liberate  his 
own  mind  by  expressing  his  sentiments 
upon  eachof  them.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Dr.  Arnold  to  say,  that  this  very  eagerness 
sometimes  appears  to  us  to  betray  a  secret 
uneasiness — a  misgiving  as  to  the  results 
of  his  own  conscientious  inquiries.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  who,  having  deliberately 
rejected  the  idolatries  of  parties  and  sys- 
tems, can  rest  undisturbedly  on  the  ground 
they  have  chosen  for  themselves;  for  such 
thinkers  have  nothing  of  the  ready  support 
on  which  otheiBso  confidently  lean.  They 
wbuld  be  more  than  men,  if  there  were  not 
moments  when  the  very  foundations  seem 
to  give  way  under  them,  and  their  own 
hearts  to  sink  also — moments  when  they  are 
tempted  even  to  look  with  envy  on  those 
who  march  forward  sternly  or  cheerfully, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
tbrougb  regions  in  which  they  stumble  and 
grope  for  light ;  yet  their  victory  is  not  the 
less  complete,  although  the  enjoyment  of 
its  fruits,  like  all  human  enjoyment,  is  io' 
terrnpted  by  obstinate  questionings  of  its 
own  reality. 
It  is  a  curious  result  of  these  tendencies, 
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that  Dr.  Arnold  should  h«T«  gonv  eo  far  out 
of  hn  way  as  to  aubjoU  (o  his  Inaagural 
Lecture  k  apecUl  appendix  on  a  aubjeel  cer- 
tainly very  remotely  connected-  with  the 
matters  developed  in  it — nsmely,  the  refuta- 
tion, by  name,  of  the  Arcbbiahop  of  Dublin's 
views  as  to  the  aepaTaiion  of  the  duties  of 
Church  and  Slate :  and  with  him  he  has 
done  OB  the  honor  to  join  oarselvea,  (allud- 
ing  to  an  article  in  a  late  Bomber  of  this 
Journal.)  He  endeavors  to  unite  "one  half 
ef  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  theory  with 
one  half  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ;  agreeing  cor- 
dially with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  morol  the- 
ory of  the  State,  and  agreeing  as  cordially 
with  the  Archbishop  ia  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  Church  J  and  deducing  from  the  two 
the  conclusion,  that  the  perfect  Slate  and 
the  perfect  Church  are  identical."  It  seems 
to  UB  that  there  are  at  least  four  theories 
afloat  on  this  much  debated  subject.  One 
is,  that  the  authorities  which  we  commonly 
term  "the  Church"  ought  to  decide  nVca 
tacra;  and  that  the  authorities  we  call 
"  the  State"  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  c 
force  those  deciaions  by  civil  penaltie 
this  was  the  anciently  received  doctrine, 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  practice  on 
the  writ  de  Awretico  comburendo.  The  uexi 
ascribes,  if  we  may  term  it  so,  a  sort  of  pre- 
existent  harmony  to  Church  snd  State;  al- 
lotting to  the  State  a  power  circd  sacra, 
A  kind  of  assumption  that  it  will  proceed  in 
harmony  with  the  eccleBiasUcal  authorities. 
The  third  is  what,  in  the  dictionary  of  the- 
ological bate,  is  called  Erastian;  namely, 
that  tbe  Slate  has  absolute  authority  circd 
tacra,  to  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties,  irre- 
spectively  of  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  ;  and  this  is  Dr.  Arnold's.  The 
fourth  is,  that  the  civil  governor  has  no 
such  authority  whatever,  either  in  his  legis- 
lative OT  executive  character,  although  be 
may  occasionally  lend  his  aid,  with  benefit, 
for  the  atlainTDBot  of  purely  religious  ob- 
jects ;  and  this  appears  to  he  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin's.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
revive  the  controversy  on  onr  Own  account ; 
least  of  alt,  in  commenting  on  the  language 
of  an  antagonist,  whose  pure  and  lofty  chi 
rity  of  soul  deprived  his  tenet  b,  if  erroneot 
they  be,  of  all  the  danger  which  commonly 
attend  such  error ;  and  yet  it  is  well  to  re- 
collect that  even  Dr.  Arnold,  with  a  spirit  lo 
which  all  religious  despotism  was  abhor- 
rent, was  driven,  by  the  force  of  his  theory, 
to  refuse  to  all  avowed  "unbelieverB  in 
Christ,"  a  share  in  the  legislature  of  a  Chris- 
tian country.  Our  object  is  much  more  to 
notice  tbe  peculiarities  of  tbe  man,  the  eager, 
although   tolerant,  spirit   with  which  be 
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rdshed  into  thia  as  into  other  eoBtrover- 
sies;  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  rapid 
generalization. 

Now,  one  froitfol  parent  of  theories  ii, 
the  use  of  words  (to  employ  a  trite  comp^ 
Hson^  not  as  current  coin,  but  as  coanten, 
which  the  reasoner  may  alSi  his  own  in- 
aginary  value.  The  woM  "  Church,"  is  a 
very  favorite  counter  with  ibeorislsj  tbe 
word  "  State,"  ii  another,  of  which  iIm 
ning  is  quite  as  arbitrary.  Before  we 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  "  moral  thee- 
of  the  State,  we  must  underfftand  what 
the  State  is.  Now,  Dr.  Amold'a  argumeot 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  assumptiim, 
that  Government,  State,  and  Nation  may  be 
used  as  synonymous  terms.  Grant  him 
this,  and  undoubtedly  one  great  difficulty  ia 
the  way  of  bis  theory  is  removed.  "  When 
I  speak  of  the  Government,"  he  nyt,  "  I 
speaking  of  it  as  expressing  the  miad 
will  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  a  gor- 
ernment  may  not  impose  its  own  law,  ho- 
or  divine,  vpon  an  adverse  people,  yet  a 
nation,  acting  through  its  government, oiay 
certainly  choose  for  ittelf  such  a  law  as  R 
deems  most  for  its  good." — "Inacorropt 
State,  tbe  government  and  people  are  wfaol- 
ly  at  variance  j  in  a  perfect  State,  they 
would  be  wholly  one ;  in  ordinary  States, 
ih^  are  one  more  or  less  imperfectly." — 
"For  tbe  right  of  a  nation  over  itaown  te^ 
ritory  must  be  at  least  as  absolute  as  that  of 
any  individual  over  hisown  bouseand  lead;  . 
and  it  surely  is  not  an  absurdity  to  soppow 
that  the  voice  of  government  can  ever  be  tbe 
voice  of  the  nation  ;  although  they  unhappi- 
ly too  often  difier,  yet  surely  they  may  cOD- 
ceivably,  and  vtry  often  do  in  practiu,  eon- 
ptetely  agree." — (P.  55.)  Here  the  right  of 
a  government  to  legislate  circd  tacra  it 
rested,  where  all  men  of  reasonable  view* 
must  rest  it,  on  its  "  expressing  the  will  of 
the  nation."  Suppose  the  objector  to  take 
the  ground,  that  the  government,  in  point  of 
fact,  never  does  express  the  will  of  tbe  na- 
tion except  by  accident ;  for  that  nbe- tenths 
of  mankind  are  governed  by  rulers  who  rcM 
their  authority  on  the  principle,  that  they 
are  not  placed  there  to  express,  but  to  COD- 
trol,  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  while  in  thost 
countries  which  are  moat  democraiioally 
governed,  the  government  can  represeat,  A 
best,  only  tbe  numerical  majority  of  tbe  d»- 
tion  ; — a  majority  which  may,  or  may  not, 
comprehend  the  religious  or  the  intelligent 
portion  of  it ;  how  is  he  to  be  answered  o« 
these  premises  1  If  the  idea  of  a  State  conld 
be  realiied  with  any  reasonable  probability, 
we  can  easily  nnderstand  the  value  of  a  ibe- 
ory  founded  upon  it— although  aetualSlalet 
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night  be  but  imperfect  a^nts  to  varry  it 
ODt  j  but  if  the  idea  is  one  which  history  mnd 
common  sense  alilie  sbow  us  can  never  be 
realised  at  all,  we  do  not  understand  how 
(be  theory  can  stand  alone.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Arnold  Becma  elsewhere  to  admit  that  his 
principle  goes  no  funhei  than  this — that 
"the  favorite  objections  against  the  State's 
concerning  itself  with  religion,  apply  no  less 
lo  the  theory  of  a  Churi:h The  mor- 
al theory  of  a  State  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion commonly  brought  against  oui  actual 
constitution,  namely,  that  Parliament  is  not 
a  fit  body  to  leffislate  on  matters  of  religion  ; 
for  the  councu  of  a  really  Ckrittian  Stalt 
would  consist  of  Chnslians  at  once  good 
and  tensible,  quite  as  much  as  the  council 
of  a  really  Christian  Church."~(P.  63.) 
Now,  eince  we  may  very  wfety  BMume, 
that  since  Christendom  began  there  has 
nerer  been  any  thing  approaching  to  a  "real- 
ly Christian  Stale''^— since  we  may  safely 
foretell  that  there  never  will  be,  until  the 
kiagdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord — this  compatison 
teems  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  question  of 
expediency;  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  ii 
best  that  the  spiritual  government  of  man- 
kind should  be  left  to  those  authorities 
whom  we  commonly  term  the  Church,  un- 
armed with  coercive  power,  or  to  the  tem- 
poral government  which  possesses  It.  Dr. 
Arnold  preferred  the  latter  ;  and  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  io  so  ;  bot  not  lo  erect  his 
own  preference  into  an  axiom.  He  consid- 
ered the  Church  "  a  society  far  worse  gov- 
erned than  most  States."  It  may  be  so  ; 
bat  other  political  philosophers  may  think 
that  most  States  are,  upon  the  whole,  worse 
roTerned  than  the  Cborch  \  and  who  ta  to 
deeide  between  them  \ 

And  some  may  be  disposed  to  think,'tbat 
it  was  the  weakness  of  the  position  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  maintain,  which  drove 
him  to  put  forward  such  paradoxes  as  that 
excommunication  is  a  ttmporal  punishment, 
(p.  57  ;)  or,  still  more  unworthy  of  himself, 
such  vulgar  arguments  as  that  of  the  "al- 
most unanimous  consent  of  all  writers  on 
government,  whether  heathen  or  Christian, 
down  to  the  18th  century."  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  all  men,  ought  to  have  been  best  aware, 
diat  on  the  great  questions  which  concern 
the  gov»nment  of  mankind,  ao  long  as  the 
content  of  all  writers  is  nearly  unanimous, 
it  is  worthless.  Consent  is  worthless,  until 
people  begin  to  think;  and  thought  is  only 
provoked  by  opposition.  Qtrof  homina  tot 
ttnttnHa,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  "  holds  good 
only  where  there  is  any  thinking  at  all: 
otheiwiae  there  may  be  an  hundred  milliom 
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of  men,  nnd  only  ma  ttnitiUut,  if  the'minda 
of  the  99,999,999  are  wholly  quiescent." 
He  might  also  have  remembered,  that  if 
"nearly  unanimous  consent"  is  conclusive 
for  hit  views  of  a  State,  it  it  quiie  as  conclu- 
sive against  his  views  of  a  Chntch.  We 
willingly  quit  so  barren  a  subject ;  tnd  rould 
only  wish  that  all  who  maintain  similar 
views,  whether  on  Dr.  Aroold'e  or  any  other 
premitet,  would  represent  to  themselves 
and  their  readers  their  main  position  in  ita 
literal  sense  ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  existinggoveniorof  every  exist- 
ing State,  whether  King  or  Majority,  to  lake 
care  of  the  spiritual  welfareof  every  citizeo. 
We  by  no  means  assert  that  they  would 
change  their  opinions,  but  merely  that  they 
would  see  the  subject  in  a  very  diflerent 
light,  if  it  were  once  freed  from  the  endless 
fallacies  of  general  words.  When  it  was 
represented  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11., 
that  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  to- 
wards the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  would 
reader  that  kingdom  a  desert,  his  answer 
was,  "  malumui  rrgmim  vaitetvat  guam  dam- 
nalum."  All  we  contend  is,  that  on  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's principles  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  Emperor  was  wrong. 

As  a  more  interesting  specimen  of  bis 
style  of  writing  end  turn  of  thought,  wo 
would  select  bis  vieiw  on  certain  points  of 
military  morality,  in  which  he  runs  as  bold- 
ly into  opposition  to  a  host  of  commonly 
received  and  current  notions,  as  he  does, 
at  other  times,  in  questions  of  more  ordina- 
ry controversy.  Nothing  is  more  custom- 
ary than  to  speak  in  tones  of  praise  of  lh« 
conduct  of  citizens  in  assuming  arms  aa 
volunteers,  and  rising  en  masse  j  or  enroll- 
ing in  guerilla-parties,  lo  repel  foreign  inva- 
sion. And  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  preva- 
lent idea,  that  in  proportion  as  nations  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  free  civil 
government,  they  acquire  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  which  will 
eventually  render  military  strength,  of  no 
avail,  and  abolish  standing  armies.  Not  a 
few  visionaries  of  our  lime  have  foretold  the 
tvthanasia  of  the  modern  mililsry  system, 
in  this  general  arming  of  all  classes  ; — the 
advent  of  the  day,  in  the  language  of  the 
clever  dreamer  De  Vigny,  when  nniforms 
will  be  ridiculous,  and  regular  war  obsolete. 
And,  whether  they  consider  such  anticipa- 
tions fanciful  or  not,  most  politicians  seem 
to  assume  that  their  realization  would  be  a 
step  in  the  social  progress  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Arnold's  views  were  widely  difierent.  And, 
as  hie  manner  was,  his  imagination  being 
strongly  impressed  wilh  certain  evils  inher- 
ent in  the  system  of  irregular  warfare,  he 
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coald  sot  slop  ihort  of  wholesale  and  abao- 
lute  condflnnation  of  it 

•■The  truth  it>,  that  if  wtr,  carried  oabf  regular 
amie*  onder  thestrictcBt  ducipline,  Is  yet  a  great 
mrilt  8k  im^lar  partiEaD  wajfare  ia  an  otIT  ten 
timea  iMre  intolerable ;  It  ii  in  fad  no  othur  thao 
to  give  a  license  to  e  whole  population  to  commit 
all  MrtB  cf  treacherf ,  rapinet  and  cnielty,  without 
any  leetrtint ;  letting;  loose  a  multitude  of  armed 
men,  witb  none  of  the  obedience  and  oniie  of  the 
honoraUe  felin^  of  a  soldier ;  cowardJy  because 
they  are  UDdiscipHned,  and  cruell>ecatue  thej  are 
cowirdlf .  It  seemp,  then,  the  "boanden  duty  of 
every  forernmenl,  not  only  not  to  encourage  such 
iiregfutai  war&re  on  the  part  of  ita  population,  but 
carefully  to  repreas  it  i  and  to  (Wo»e  ita  enemy 
(Hily  with  its  regtdar  troopa,  or  witii  men  regularly 
orgaiijied,  and  acting  under  authorized  i^cerF, 
who  ahall  observe  the  ordinary  humanities  of  ciril- 
iied  war.  And  what  are  called  patriotic  insurrec- 
tion*) or  irregular  riiings  of  the  whole  population 
to  abiMy  an  tnTadins  army  by  all  moans,  ought 
impartially  to  be  coaaemned  bj  whomaoever  and 
against  whomsoever  practiaed,  as  a  resource  at 
■mall  and  doubtftil  efficacy,  but  full  of  certain  atro- 
city, and  a  moat  terrible  aggravation  of  the  evils  of 
war.  Of  course,  if  an  invading  army  set*  the  ex- 
ample of  such  irrerular  warfare;  if  they  proceed, 
i^r  the  numoer  or  the  ancients,  to  lav  wasta  tba 
country  in  mere  wantonnasa — to  burn  houaes,  and 
to  be  guilty  of  personal  outrages  on  the  inhabitants, 
then  they  themaelves  invite  relaliation,  and  a 
^rilla  warfare  againit  auch  an  invader  becomes 
justifiable.  But  our  censure  in  all  caaea  should 
nave  reference,  not  to  the  justice  of  the  original 
war,  which  Is  a  point  infinitely  diaputable,  but  to 
the  simple  question — which  side  firat  aec  the  exam- 
ple of  departing  from  the  laws  of  civilized  war- 
fare, and  of  beginning  a  aystem  of  treachery  and 
atrocity  ? 

»  Aa  thia  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  dwell  a  litllo  longer  upon  a  vigui- 
notion,  not  uncommonly,  as  I  believe,  entertained, 
that  a  pe<9le  whose  country  ia  attached,  by  which 
is  meant,  whose  territory  ia  the  seat  of  war,  are 
Buatainin^  some  intolerable  wrong  which  they  are 
justified  in  repelling  by  any  and  every  means.  But 
10  the  natural  course  of  Ihin^  war  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent  or  of  the  other ; 
it  is  an  accident  merely,  if  their  fighting  ground 
ba[q>en  to  be  the  country  of  some  third  party. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  party  which  acta 
on  the  ofienaJTe,  war  having  boen  once  declared, 
becomea  in  the  wrong  by  doing  eo,  or  that  the  ob- 
ject of  all  invasion  is  conquest ;  you  invade  your 
enemy  in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  you  justice — 
that  IB,  to  force  him  to  make  peace  ou  reasonable 
terms.  Thia  ia  your  theory  of  the  casc^  and  it  ia 
one  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  maintainable, 
just  as  much  as  that  of  your  enemy  ;  for  all  laws 
of  war  waive,  and  must  waive  the  question  a*  to  the 
original  justice  ofthe  quarrel — tiiey  assume  that 
botn  parties  are  equally  in  the  right.  But^ppoee  in- 
vasion for  the  sake  of  conquest,  1  do  not  say  of  the 
whole  of  your  enemy's  country,  bnt  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  you  are  invading ;  aa  we  have  many  timea 
invaded  French  colonies  with  a  view  to  their  incor. 
poration  permanently  with  the  British  domln- 
<OQs.    Conqueati  of  such  a  sort  are  no  violation* 


nly  of  the  legitimate  object  of  war  ;  Uiey 
may  be  considered  as  a  security  taken  for  the  time 
to  come.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  shock  to  tba  io- 
habilants  of  the  particular  countries  so  invaded  ia 
very  great ;  it  was  not  a  light  thing  for  the  Cana- 
dian, or  the  inhabiUnt  of  Trinidad,  or  of  the  Capa 
of  Good  Hope,  to  be  severed  from  tbe  people  of  hia 
own  blood  and  language,  from  hia  own  mother 
dtate,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  dombion  of  for- 
eigners— men  with  a  atrange  langua^  strange 
manners,  a  different  churcb,  and  a  different  law. 
That  the  inhabitanU  of  such  countries  should  en- 
list'very  zealously  in  the  militia,  and  should  place 
the  resources  of  defence  very  readily  in  the  band* 
ofthe  govamment,  ia  quite  jutt  and  quite  their  du- 
ly. I  am  only  d^recaling  the  notion  that  ihej 
should  rise  in  irregular  warbre,  each  man  or  each 
village  for  itaelf,  and  assail  the  invaders  as  their 
person d  enemies,  killing  them  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can  find  them.  Or,  again,  suppose 
that  the  invasion  is  undertaken  br  the  puipose  at 
overthrowing  the  existing  government  of  a  coim- 
iry,  a*  the  attempted  French  descents  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Jacobites,  or  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  coalescing  powers  in  1702  and  17^  and  again 
in  1814  and  1815,  When  the  English  army  ad- 
vanced into  Prance  in  1814,  respectinff  persMU 
and  property,  and  paying  fi>r  every  articTe  of  food 
which  they  took  from  the  country,  would  it  have 
been  for  the  inhabitants  lo  buricade  every  village, 
to  have  lurked  in  every  thicket,  and  bebnd  every 
wall,  to  shoot  stragglers  and  sentinels,  and  keep  up, 
night  and  day,  a  war  of  extermination!  If,  in- 
deed, the  avowed  object  of  the  invader  be  the  de- 
struction, not  of  any  particular  government,  but  of 
the  national  existence  atl^ether ;  if  he  thus  dls- 
claima  the  uaual  object  of^legilimate  war — a  fair 
and  lasting  peace-~and  declares  that  he  makes  it  a 
war  of  extermination,  he  doubtless  cannot  com- 
plain if  the  uaual  laws  of  war  are  departed  from 
against  him,  when  he  himself  acts  the  exampk-. — 
Bu<,  even  then,  when  we  consider  what  uospcaka- 
ble  atrocities  a  parlizaii  warfare  gives  birtli  to,  and 
that  no  nation  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  furce 
of  disciplined  annies  was  ever  saved  by  such 
means,  it  may  be  doubted,  even  then,  whether  it 
be  justifiable,  unlesa  the  invader  drives  tba  inhabi- 
tants to  it,  by  treatiiig  them  from  the  beginning  a* 
enemieB,  and  outraging  their  persona  and  property. 
If  this  judgment  seem  extreme  to  any  one,  I  would 
only  aak  him  to  consider  well,  first,  the  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  atrocious  character  of  all  guerilla 
warfare ;  and  in  the  next  place  the  certam  misery 
which  it  entail*  on  the  country  which  practiaea  it. 
and  ita  incfflcacy,  as  a  general  rule  to  conquer  or 
i;xprl  an  enemy,  however  much  it  may  aiincf 
him."— P.  204. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  among  many, 
of  the  tendency  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
to  dediice  general  leasons  from  every  clasa 
of  facts  which  the  writer  is  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating. And  it  appears  to  form,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  an  essential  part  of  the 
duties  of  an  historian,  that  he  shoald  be 
ready  at  all  moments  to  adapt  his  iniereD- 
ces  from  ancient  experienc«  to  the  particu- 
lar questions  which  agitate  hia  own  age — to 
make  the  present  and  the  past  mutoally  il- 
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laMrate  each  other.  Such,  at  leaat,  is  the 
meanine  we  BBcribe  to  the  followiag  re- 
markablfl  pasaa^c,  io  which  he  layi  down 
broadly  the  di^rence  betweea  the  antiqiia- 
ry  and  the  hiitorian. 

"Whatia  it  that  the  mere  antiquBrian  wanta, 
anil  which  the  mere  icholar  wanta  alio;  ao  that 
iVtir«,  eagacioas  enough  in  detecting  the  weak 
pointa  of  eveiy  chancier,  haa  ofleD  h^id  them  both 
op  to  ridicule  1  Thejr  have  wanted  what  is  the 
eaaential  accompanimeat  to  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  past,  a  llrel;  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
preeent ;  they  wanted  the  habit  of  continually 
TJewing  the  two  in  combination  with  each  other 
they  wanted  that  matter-power  which  enablee  ui 
(O  take  a  point  fVom  which  to  contemplate  both  at 
a  diatance,  and  ao  to  judge  of  each  and  of  both,  as 
if  we  beloDfed  to  oeitber.  For  it  ia  from  the  viewa 
■o  obtained — fVom  the  concluaiona  bo  acauired- 
that  the  wiadom  ia  fumed  which  maf  reallf  aaai 
in  abaping  and  preparing  the  course  of  the  fbture. 

•■  Antiquarianiam,  then,  ia  the  koowledge  of  the 
paat  enjoyed  by  one  who  has  no  lively  knowledge 
rf  the  preeent.  Thence  it  is,  when  concerned 
with  great  matter*,  a  dull  knowledge.  It  may  be 
lively  in  little  tbinga ;  it  may  conceive  vividlv  the 
■hape  and  coiot  of  a  dreia,  or  the  atyle  of  a  Duild- 
atg.  because  no  man  can  be  so  ignorant  aa  not  lo 
bave  a  dbtinct  notion  of  these  in  his  own  timea ; 
be  moat  hate  a  full  conception  ofthe  coat  ho  wears 
and  the  bouse  he  lives  in.  But  the  past  is  reflect- 
ed to  us  by  the  present ;  ao  far  as  we  see  and  un- 
derstand the  present,  so  tit  we  can  see  and  under- 
atand  tb<>  past ;  so  far,  but  no  farther.  And  this  is 
tite  reason  why  scholars  and  antiquarians,  nay,  and 
men  calling  themselves  historians  aho,  have  writ- 
ten ao  uninatructively  of  the  ancient  world ;  thej 
could  do  no  otherwise,  for  they  did  not  understand 
the  world  around  them.  How  can  he  comprehend 
the  parties  of  other  days  who  has  no  clear  notion 
of  those  of  hia  ownl  What  sense  can  be  have  of 
the  progreaa  of  the  great  contest  of  human  affairs 
in  its  earlier  stages,  wbsn  it  rages  around  him  at 
(bis  actaal  moment  unnoticed,  or  felt  to  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  indistinct  hubbub  t^  sounds  and  con- 
fb*i«i  of  weapons?  What  cause  is  at  issue  in  the 
combat,  he  knowa  noL  Whereas,  on  the  other 
baud,  he  who  feels  bis  own  times  keenly,  to  whom 
they  are  a  poaitire  reality,  with  a  good  and  evil 
disUnctly  perceived  in  them,  such  a  man  will 
write  a  lively  and  iropressiveaccount  of  paat  times, 
even  tboogh  hia  knowledge  be  insufficient  and  his 

K-jadiees  strong.  This,  I  think,  is  the  merit  of 
itfbrd,  and  it  is  a  great  one,  His  very  anit-J>tc- 
obin  partialities,  much  aa  they  have  interfered  with 
the  fairness  of  his  history,  have  yet  completely 
aaved  it  from  being  dull.  He  took  an  interest  in 
tbe  parties  of  Greece,  because  he  was  alive  to  the 
partiee  of  his  own  time ;  he  described  the  p<^lar 
par^  in  Athens  just  as  he  woold  havs  described 
the  Whigs  of  England  :  he  was  unjust  to  Demos- 
Ihenea  because  he  would  have  been  unjust  to  Hr. 
Fox.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
Umited,  and  so  was  hie  learning  altogether ;  hut 
because  be  was  an  English  gentlemen  who  felt  and 
nndentood  tbe  state  or  things  around  him,  and  en- 
tend  warmly  iota  its  parties,  therefore  he  was 
dde  to  write  a  history  m  Greece,  which  has  tbe 
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treat  cbarm  of  reality ;  and  which,  if  I  may  ^dg* 
by  my  own  experience,  it  read  at  first  with  mter 
eat,  and  retaina  its  hold  firmly  on  the  memory.'* 
—P.  108. 

If  the  meaning  of  this  paaaage  only  were, 
that  the  historian  is  better  qualified  for  hia 
task  whose  mind  ia  rich  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  he  lives  in,  (which  aeems  t9 
have  been  a  part  at  least  of  Dr.  Arnold'a 
conception,  from  the  instance  he  afteTwards 
gives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,)  no  one  could 
hesitate  to  admit  its  truth.  But  if  it  ia 
meant  that  a  good  historian  must  also  be 
interested  in  modem  controveraiei,  and 
make  hie  history  eubservieol  to  the  objecl 
of  influencing  the  convictions  of  his  readera 
respecting  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  qties- 
lioned  whether  be  is  not  rather  descrioing 
what  has  been  called  the  pbiloaophjr  (^ 
history,  than  history  itself.  And  it  would 
assuredly  require  a  very  severe  and  vigor- 
ous judgment — indeed,  a  greater  degree  of 
impartiality  and  inaccessibility  to  passion 
and  prejudice  than  we  can  fairly  expect 
from  man — for  a  historian,  who  has  the 
preaenX  fall  in  sight,  and  strongly  exciting 
his  imagination,  to  be  calm  and  just  in  his 
review  of  the  past.  Mitford's  History  of 
Greece  may,  for  aught  we  know,  he  an  at- 
tractive work,  and  so  may  Cobbett's  Hitto- 
ry  of  the  Reformation ;  but,  after  all,  the 
interest  they  excite  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  a  clever  political  pamphlet.  But  it 
could  not  be  said  of  Gibbon,  Home,  or  Rob- 
,  or  Ranke,  or  even  Dr.  Arnold's  great 
master  Niebuhr,  that  they  display  the  habit 
of  cootinually  viewing  the  past  in  combina- 
tion with  the  present ;  and  yet,  who  will 
ventttte  to  call  ihem  mere  antiquarians  1— 
Histories  such  as  theirs  have  alt  the  eicel- 
lence  which  belongs  to  tbe  ablest  order  of 
conversation ; — where  the  speaker,  while 
he  condenses  the  information  which  he  has 
to  impart,  leaves,  at  the  aame  time,  grace- 
fully but  incidentally,  tbe  impression  of  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge  on  other  suhjeeta. 
ry,  such  as  Dr.  £nold  would  prefer  it 
1  his  own  historical  works  afford  ex- 
amples of  the  kind — would  rather  resemble 
the  brilliant  talk  of  very  clever  speakers, 
who  cannot  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know 
without  adorning  the  narratioo  with  infer- 
ences and  illustrations  drawn  from  a  bnn- 
dred  distsnt  sources. 

We  prefer,  to  this  attempt  to  fix  tbe 
true  historical  character,  the  following 
pointed  sketch  of  the  characteristics  M 
style  in  diflerent  historians;  and  its  import- 
ance as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  value 
to  be  reposed  in  them  as  authorities.  Any 
reader  who  ii  conversant  with  this  braaca 


of  lUentnre,  will  readily  find  mmes  to  fit 
the  followiDg  characiera : — 

"The  main  thing  to  look  to  is,  of  courae,  tu# 
work  itself.  Here  the  verjr  style  gives  us  an  itn- 
prpssion  by  no  mpans  to  be  disinii^ed.  If  it  U 
very  heavy  and  cumbrons,  it  indicate*  either  a  dull 
■uui  or  a  pompous  man,  or  itt  least  a  aloiv  and 
Awkward  man  ;  if  it  Ve  tawdry,  and  full  of  com- 
monplaces enanciated  with  grnat  oolemnity,  the 
writer  is  mo^it  IlkeW  a  ailly  man ;  if  it  be  highly 
antithi'lical,   and  full  of  unusual  expresiions,    or 


— always  oleai^  but  never  eloauitnt — the 
nay  ba  a  veiy  eensible  man,  but  u  too  bard  and  dry 
tabea  very  great  man.  If,  on  the  other Iiand,)t  is 
always  eloqucn',  rich  in  illuslrationv,  full  of  anima- 
tion, but  too  uniformly  bo,  and  without  the  relief  of 
■imple  and  qniet  passaff'*,  wa  must  admire  tlii! 
writer's  geniua  in  a  vur^liiffh  de^e ;  bat  we  may 
ttar that  beta  ton  contintMlly  excited  to  have  at- 
taified  to  the  highest  wisdoui,  for  that  ia  neceasarily 
ealn).  lo  tkis  manner  the  mere  laofuaEe  of  ao 
bistofiao  mil  furruRb  lis  with  aomething  of  a  key  to 
hia  mind ;  and  will  tell  us,  or  at  least  give  tw  cause 
topreaumein  what  his  main  atrengtb  lies,  and  in 
What  he  is  deficient"— P.  381. 

We  canDOi  place  the  diatinetion  between 
the  aotiquary  and  hiatoriaii  exactly  where 
Dr.  Arnold  placea  it ;  but  without  eodea* 
Toring  at  present  to  establiah  another,  it  is 
enough  to  eay  that  the  attempt  to  draw  it  is 
Tory  charaeteristic  of  the  writer.  The  faults 
of  his  manner  (for  such  we  would  call  them, 
if  faults  they  are,  rather  than  faults  of 
•tyle,  which  in  all  hia  writings  is  good] 
-  arise  from  over-eagerneaa  in  illustration 
and  comparison.  If  blenaiahea  in  historical 
composition,  tbcy  are  pecaliar  merits  in  the 
work  of  education.  They  are  among  the 
talents  hy  which  he  waa  so  eminently  auc- 
cflssfal  in  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young,  in  the  studies  to  which  he  directed 
tfaem.  What  we  may  term  the  yoathfal- 
•etsof  his  manner — his  luxuriant  discur- 
aiTeness,  when  a  passage  in  Livy  invites 
htm  lo  a  discussion  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Roman  Campagna,  or  a 
chapter  of  Thucydi'des  to  speculations  on 
the  politics  of  modern  repuhlica  ; — this 
constituted  its  great  charm  to  the  temper 
of  younger  men. 

And,  therefore,  those  very  qnalitiea 
which  possibly  detracted  from  hia  excel- 
lenee  in  the  sober  character  of  a  historian, 
were  such  as  to  render  him  the  moat  ef- 
fective and  oeefnl  of  teachers  in  a  lecture- 
rcom.  This  is  one  of  the  many  respects 
in  which  hia  loss  must  be  felt,  and  felt  as  at 
present  irreparable,  in  that  uniTeraity  to 
which  he  had  been,  for  so  brief  a  apace, 
attached  as  a  Professor.  Not  Oxford  only, 
but  England,  has  need  of  minds  enoh  aa 
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his,  in  respect  of  all  thoso  higher  qualities 
which  we  have  endeavored  faintly  to  de- 
lineate. Men  who  can  follow  irath  with 
a  devotion  ao  exclusive  as  to  leave  rooai  foe 
no  other  idol — men  who  can  enter  eagerly 
all  the  great  controversiea  of  their 
day,  and  yet  allow  no  exclusive  sect  or 
faction  the  honor  of  counting  them  aa  ad- 
herents— men  who  do  not  shun  tbe  eatah- 
l^lements  of  party  spirit  from  cowardice  or 
from  apathy,  but  who  resist  it  as  a  tempta- 
tion, and  despise  it  as  a  weakness — men 
whose  whole  life  and  conversation  bear 
estimony  to  the  deep  importance  they 
ttach  to  religious  truth,  and  yet  free  from 
every  taint  of  controversial  unfairneaa  and 
theological  rancor, — such  men  are  acaree 
id  precious  in  all  times,  and  the  alMorbing 
nature  of  our  party  ioterests  eeeoia  to 
render  them  scarcer  every  day.  Btit  at 
present,  we  are  only  regaraing  the  promise 
which  he  was  giving  of  a  scarcely  inferior 
kind  of  usefulness,  in  helping  tu  turn,  if 
possible,  the  very  mischievous  direelioB 
which  has  been  given  to  youthful  thonrht 
and  enterprise  of  late  years,  and  eapecially 
in  his  nniversity. 

Almost  every  one  has  taken  an  interest  ia 
the  recent  theological  controversies  which 
have  had  their  birth  in  Oxford  ;  few  have 
looked  to  the  effect  which  the  controversial 
spirit  has  produced  on  the  tone  and  eharac* 
ter  of  that  university  as  regards  its  primary 
object — education.  When  first  the  theolog- 
ical '  movement'  began — that  is  to  say, 
nbout  ten  years  ago^there  was  excited  at 
the  aamc  time  in  both  universities,  bat 
especially  in  Oxford,  a  strong  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  stndieaand 
oecupattons  of  the  place.  It  was  tbe  coot- 
mon  language  of  all  those  who  deemed  that 
the  frame  and  temper  of  aociety  needed  as 
extensive  renovation,  that  this  renovatioa 
must  begin  with  the  young.  The  presump- 
tuous turn  of  mind,  tbe  reliance  on  iot^. 
lectual  ability,  supposed  to  result  from  in- 
struction addressing  itself  to  the  intellect 
alone,  were  to  be  corrected  hy  a  strong  di- 
version in  favor  of  a  more  subjective  course 
of  study.  The  student  was  to  be  imbued 
with  principles  and  tastes,  rather  than  posi- 
live  acquirements.  Tbe  main  object  of  the 
instructor  was  to  be  the  formation  of  moral 
character  by  habit,  not  the  imparting  of 
what  is  commonly  called  learning.  Nay, 
much  was  to  be  unlearnt — much  rubbish 
taken  down  before  men  could  begin  afresh 
on  the  old  foundations — much  of  the  teiol- 
um  of  recent  centuries  removed  , — natural 
•cience  and  literary  acquirement  lo  be 
brought  down  from  that  undue  enJtation  to 
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which  they  had  be«D  raiied  Id  modern 
times,  by  generations  wanting  in  tbe  hnbits 
of  Taverence  and  eameBtnesH  of  feeling. 
Cttlholtc  iheotogy,  and  Moral  Philoaophy  in 
MGordance  with  Cmholic  doctrine,  were  to 
be  the  main  foundationa  of  the  improved 
edncaiion  of  these  newer  days;  icience 
and  literature  were  not,  indeed,  to  be  ne- 
glected, but  to  be  cultivated  aa  in  aubordi- 
■ation  only  to  these  great  *  arehiiectonic' 
•eieneea,  and  discarded  wherever  they  could 
not  be  forced  into  such  aubjeetioa.  And 
Ibns  a  new  generation  was  to  he  trained,  in 
which  inferiority  in  respect  of  mere  olyjeet- 
fve  knowledge,  if  such  should  really  ensue, 
was  to  be  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  higher  cultivation  of  the  immortal  part— 
tbe  nooler  discipline  of  piety  and  obedience. 
Such  aspirations  may  be  traced  in  most  of 
tbe  many  writings  on  the  univeraity  system 
which  the  crisis  of  those  days  brought  out; 
while  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
practical  detaila  of  the  subject,  know  full 
w«ll  bow  deep  a  tincture  has  been  iotro- 
daced  into  the  actual  studies  and  habits  of 
btith  places,  but  especially  of  OxfoTd,  by 
tbe  prevalence  of  views  such  as  these,  ex- 
pressed by  energetic  men,  in  language  at 
ODce  startling  and  attractive. 

Nor  do  we  imagine  that  those  views  are 
altered  now.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose thai  their  authors  would  ^ree  with  us 
as  to  the  consequeneea  which  we  cannot  bnt 
believe  to  have  proceeded  from  tbe  practi- 
cal realization  of  their  wishes.  Yet  that 
the  facts  themselves,  of  which  we  compisin, 
exist,  tbey  would  hardly  deny.  Their  efi- 
deavor  was  undoubtedly  a  lofty  oite;  and 
bow  far  it  may  prove  a  vain  one,  muat  aa 
yet  be  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  con- 
jacture.  it  remains  to  be  proved,  whether 
or  not  they  have  not  proceeded  on  a  forget- 
fsloess  of  the  real  importance  and  value  of 
mere  positive  knowledge  in  the  moral  eda- 
aation  of  men.  Because  the  connection  be- 
tween inlellectual  and  morn]  cultivation  it 
not  obvious  and  direct,  it  is  easily  passed 
ever.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  it  can  ever 
be  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  who 
art  prepared,  with  ourselves,  to  recogoise 
the  great  principles; — that  til  learning  is 
discipline  —  all  discipline  self-denial  —  all 
aalf-deniai  baa  the  nature  of  virtue :  and 
Ifcat,  by  consequence,  however  wide  or 
strange  the  corollary  may  aeem,  he  who 
knows  the  first  propositions  of  Euclid  is,  in 
ao  far,  better  than  h«  who  doea  not ;  ay, 
tbeagh  both  may  have  been  equally  nn- 
taavht  to  pray,  and  may  have  formed  of 
iketr  Creator  no  more  tbaa  the  cnnfased 
mrific  imago  ontenaioed  by  tbe  wiMeat  of 
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savage  minds.  Bat,  even  without  going 
thus  far,  few  can  have  failed  to  observe  the 
importance  of  the  acquisition  of  positive 
knowledge,  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from 
over  contemplation  of  self  and  ilsaitributea. 
It  gives  thefaeultiea  another  world  to  work 
in,  beaideathat  microcosm  within  which  tbe 
influencea  of  hopes  and  fears,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, vain-glory,  are  continually  working  to 
retain  them.  It  corrects  the  paxsions,  by 
substituting  an  excitement  of  a  different  or* 
der  J  it  encourages  generoua  sentiment,  be- 
cause it  has  no  immediate  object  but  truth, 
irrespective  of  advantage ;  it  encouragea 
candid  and  honest  habits  of  mind,  because 
the  truth  which  it  holds  out  is  one  which 
party  feeling  and  prqudiee  have  compara- 
tively little  interest  in  perverting.  It  has,  of 
coarse,  like  every  human  pursuit,  its  own 
temptations  to  vanity  and  presumption  ;  but 
how  infinitely  less  engrossing  and  danger- 
ous than  those  which  attend  on  studies 
which  directly  interest  the  heart,  and  pro- 
voke its  stronger  feelinga  I 

To  substitute,  therefore,  as  tbe  main  in- 
struments of  education,  for  the  atudies  of 
acieace,  history,  and  literature,  those  which 
have  for  their  imnr»ediate  object  the  awak- 
ening and  strengthening  of  the  moral  per- 
ceptions, is  to  abandon  that  discipline  which 
has  an  indirect,  but  not  the  less  powerful, 
influence  in  enlargiag  and  strengthening  the 
moral  faculty; — for  that  which  has  indeed 
for  its  direct  object  moral  improvement,  but 
is  apt,  by  a  strong  and  necessary  under-cur-  . 
rent  of  action,  to  narrow  and  distort  that 
very  portion  of  man's  nature  it  is  intended  to 
improve.  The  study  of  Ethical  philosophy 
may  be  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  the 
general  education  of  the  mind;  to  recall  it 
to  itself — its  own  duties  and  constitotion— 
from  too  wide  a  wandering  over  the  far 
more  attractive  fields  of  external  truih. 
But  to  have  this  eflisct,  it  must  be  admioia* 
tared  aa  a  corrective  only.  To  make  it 
practically  the  leading  discipline,  and  reiulei 
others  dependent  on  it,  is  mental  ruin,  ft 
is  in  itself  a  study  fraught  with  danger ;  it 
(brows  tbe  mind  beck  on  itself,  (ills  it  with 
an  engrossing,  and  perhaps  morbid,  habit  of 
self-analyais;  and  eventually,  and  not  very 
indirectly,  of  self-worship.  But  indepeitdt 
ently  of  this,  teach  it  as  you  will,  it  must 
be  taught  on  a  systenl.  That  system  must 
rest  on  arbitrary  axioms — axioms  which 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  are  self-evident- 
axioms  in  the  defence  of  wbieh  the  feelinga 
must  in  the  first  place  be  enlisted.  But  he 
whose  heart  and  faculties  are  wrapt  up  ia 
attachment  to  a  system — be  that  system 
tnith  itself-^nevitably  cornea  to  love  it  and 
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dsfend  it,  not  because  it  is  truth, botbeeauM 
it  is  his  system.  This  is  the  dnnger  which 
besets  even  the  learner  of  abstracl  koow- 
ledge  j  how  infinitely  more  him  who  pur- 
sues studies  in  which  the  conclusions  are 
practical,  and  in  which  to  err  is  to  incur 
moral  danger!  And  hnw  much  the  peril  is 
increased,  when  philosophy  is  carefully  en- 
rolled in  support  of  a  theological  scheme — 
involved,  as  it  were,  in  the  quarrels  of  dojf- 
matic  theology — in  the  strife  which  swells 
every  heart,  and  lends  bitterness  to  every 
tongue,  in  the  little  world  which  aurrounds 
the  pupil; — when,  in  the  language  of  an 
able  Oxford  writer,  the  Church  is  made  to 
"  fix  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  all 
their  truths  may  be  seen  in  their  real  forms 
and  proportions  I"  But  from  the  moment 
that  truth,  as  such,  and  irrespectively  of  par- 
ticular ends,  ceaseB  to  be  the  main  obieot 
proposed  to  the  mind  in  tuition,  farewell  to 
honesty,  openness,  and  independence  of 
character.  For  truly,  though  severely,  was 
it  said,  by  one  too,  who  has  had  no  slight 
share  in  fashioning  the  popular  philosophy 
of  the  present  day,  tnat  he  who  loves 
Cbristiaaity  belter  than  truth,  will  soon 
love  hi*  own  sect  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  by  loving  himself  better  than 
either. 

Again,  in  teaching  reverence  for  the  dis- 
tant past,  those  whose  views  we  are  at  pre- 
sent considering  have  thought  themMtves 
jostified  in  using  a  tone  of  great  bitterness — 
*  great  scorn — we  must  add  of  great  self-ex- 
altation, in  speaking  of  the  present  and  the 
immediate  past.  They  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  hold  op  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  our  own, 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  to  utter  contempt;  to 
show  the  futility  of  the  objects  most  valued, 
the  worthlessness  of  the  knowledge  most 
esteemed.  This. they  scarcely  could  do, 
without  affording  infinite  encouragement  to 
that  worst  kind  of  vanity,  the  thinking  our- 
selves wise  above  those  around  us ; — a  far 
greater  temptation,  as  Dr.  Arnold  himself 
has  acutely  remarked,  than  that  of  under- 
valuing those  who  have  lived  before  us. 
"Our  personal  superiority  seems  much 
more  advanced  by  decrying  our  contempo- 
raries, than  by  decrying  our  fathers,  'fhe 
dead  are  not  our  real  rivals ;  nor  is  pride 
very  much  gratified  by  asserting  a  superi- 
ority over  those  who  cannot  deny  it.  It  is 
far  more  tempting  to  personal  vanity  to 
think  ourselves  the  only  wise  amongst  a 
generation  of  fools,  than  to  glory  in  belong- 
ing to  a  wise  generation,  where  our  personal 
wisdom,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  at  least 
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have  the  distinction  of  singularity."  The 
inRuence  of  the  prejudices  thus  excited  on 
the  moral  character  is  had  enough  ;  but  on 
intellectual  progress  it  is  destruction.  The 
fruits  of  the  recent  fashion  of  decrying 
mere  scientific  pursuits,  or  mere  litenry 
studies,  as  unworthy,  frivolous,  or  dange^ 
ons,  are  terribly  apparent  in  the  present 
condition  of  Oxford.  Here,  at  leas*,  we 
shall  scarcely  meet  with  a  contradiction. 
The  gradual  desertion  of  the  lecture  rooms, 
in  which  knowledge  not  absolutely  coonect- 
ed  with  the  University  discipline  is  impart- 
ed, is  notorious.  The  utter  abaence  of  all 
spirit  for  investigation  of  every  sort,  ex- 
cept in  polemic  theology  and  one  or 
two  inferior  pursuits  of  taste,  is  the  subject, 
even  there,  of  general  lamentation.  Nate- 
ral  Philosophy,  indeed,  while  disregarded 
by  all,  is  absolutely  discountenanced  by 
many,  from  similar  reasons  to  that  whicD 
the  fate  King  of  Naples  was  n'ont  to  girs 
for  refusing  grants  of  money  to  unroll  th« 
Mercalanean  manucripts  ;  —  namely,  tint 
something  might  be  discovered  theieio 
which  would  overturn  the  Christian  religion, 
and  then  his  Msjesty  would  never  get  sb 
solution. ,  Historical  study  eeeroa  altogether 
at  an  end,  except  in  the  single  province  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities :  mdeeil,  ss  we 
'have  seen  it  ingeniously  remarked  by  a 
writer  of  the  Oxford  school,  all  history  ii 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  re-written  on 
Church  principles.  Nay,  the  very  special 
studies  of  under-graduates  are  no  losger 
pursued  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  fornwr 
tihiea:  classical  scholarship  is  declining. 
We  saw  it  stated  the  other  day,  in  a  Jou^ 
nal  fnvorable  to  the  present  "  movement," 
that  the  an  of  prose  Latin  composition  !■ 
absolutely  lost  at  Oxford.  To  borrow  again 
the  forcible  language  of-  Dr.  Arnold: — 
"  The  two  great  parties  of  the  Christiu 
world  have  each  their  own  standard  of  tmtfc 
by  which  they  try  all  things — Scripture  on 
the  one  hand  ;  the  voice  of  the  Church  oa 
the  other.  To  both,  therefore,  the  pure  in- 
tellectual movement  is  not  only  unwelcome, 
but  they  dislike  it.  It  will  question  iriwt 
they  will  not  allow  to  be  questioned  :  it  may 
arrive  at  conclnsions  which  they  would  re- 
gard as  impious.  And  therefore  in  an  art" 
(or  seat)  "  of  religious  movement  parlicnwr* 
ly,  the  spirit  of  intellectual  movement  sooa 
finds  itself  proscribed  rather  than  connie- 

meed." 

Thus  much,  at  least,  is  matter  of  general 
observation, — that  while  the  loas  is  certain, 
the  gain  in  higher  respects  is  worse  than 
questionable ;  that  much  haa  been  lo«^ 
along  with  knowledge  itself,  of  the  habiM 
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of  mind  which  attend  nn  ardent  parsuit  or 
knowledge — of  manly  candor,  of  extended 
sympathies,  of  that  generous,  frank  enthu- 
siasm BO  graceful  in  (he  young ;  that  a  cap- 
tious, close,  exclusive  spirit,  is  apt  to  ^row 
on  the  mind,  under  the  discipline  and  as- 
sociations now  prevailing — producing  in 
vigorous  natures  a  concentrated  heat,  in- 
stead  of  an  expansive  warmth:  this  is  com- 
plained of,  we  know  not  how  justly,  but 
seems  to  follow  as  a  not  unnatural  conse- 
quence. For  this,  and  much  more,  Oxford 
has  to  thank  the  peculiar  exertions  of  the 
ablest  and  most 
teachers,  and  the 
ed  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  awake  now.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  of 
really  superior  minds,  such  as  many  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  can  be  content  in 
observing  the  decay  of  knowledge  around 
them  ;  or  the  loss  ot  interest  in  those  pur- 
Buitsto  whichtheyoulhful  disposition  should 
seem  adapted.  It  appears  to  be  the  very 
earnest  endeavor  of  many  of  them,  to  keep 
the  minds  of  those  under  actual  pupilage  as 
far  as  possible  unpolluted  by  that  black  and 
bitter  Styx  of  controversy  whichicnvelopes 
the  region.  But  this  is  utterly  impossible, 
unless  they  could  induence  also — which  in 
thit  direction  they  cannot — the  minds  and 
studies  of  that  body  of  which  the  condition 
forms  by  far  the  best  test  of  the  state  of 
education  at  our  universities.  We  mean 
those  who  have  passed  their  short  academi- 
cal course,  but  are  still  detained  by  various 
duties  orcircumstances  ;  young  themselves, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  instructors  of 
those  still  younger — for  they  form  the  class 
which  gives  the  lone  to  the  studious  part  of 
those  under  discipline.  So  long  as  theolo- 
gical controversy  forms  the  great  excite- 
ment and  interest  of  their  lives,  so  long  it 
will  exercise  its  miserable  influence  on  the 
education  in  which  they  assist.  However 
honestljr  disposed,  the  tutor  whose  head  is 
in  a  whirl  with  the  religious  battles  of  Con- 
Tocalion,  cannot  get  up  among  his  pupils 
much  enthusiasm  about  the  Punic  or  Peio- 
ponnesian  war.  Where  his  mind  mechani- 
cally leads,  theirs  will  follow.  Nor  will  the 
tone  of  society,  out  of  academical  hours 
assist  in  supplying  the  stimulus  of  better 
and  more  vigorous  speculation ;  for  society 
Kt  Oxford — that  is,  the  society  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  active  part  of  its  denizens — is  be- 
conie  dead  and  spiritless — paralyzed  from 
the  dread  which  prevails  of  giving  mutual 
offence.  Men  stand  carefully  aloof  from 
free  intercourse  with  each  other  on  ques> 
tions  which  excite  them,  and  the  place  sup- 
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plies  no  topics  to  neutral  and  harmless  in- 
terest. Add  to  (his,  the  thousand  lempia- 
tions  to  take  sides,  to  enlist  in  parties — the 
sad  want  of  importance  of  those,  old  or 
young,  who  in  agitated  societies  keep  aloof 
from  agitation.  Talent,  enthusiasm,  self- 
importance,  eccentricity,  all  lake  one  and 
the  same  direction ;— the  able  are  easily 
drawn  in  by  the  desire  to  shine  ;  and  fools, 
because  they  have  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness  tbst  in  no  other  wsy  can  a  fool  be- 
come a  man  of  consequence. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  influence 
which  this  combiuatlon  of  deteriorating 
causes  may  have  on  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation-  Va  ditbttt  nottrit,  ei- 
claimed  the  old  chronicler,  who  in  his  bar- 
barous age  saw  and  felt  the  moral  darkness 
extending  itself,  along  with  the  decline  of 
that  culture,  of  which,  in  these  enlightened 
times,  some  men  seem  to  fancy  that  we 
have  a  surfeit — va  diebvt  nottrit,  quiaptriit 
ttudiutn  litlerartim  a  nobit  !  We  know  full 
well  the  elements  of  greatness  which  exist 
at  Oxford.  They  need  no  other  proof  than 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  for  the  last  ten  years 
for  good  or  for  evil.  We  know,  too,  that 
with  all  the  degrading  effects  of  its  present 
condition  on  its  usefulness  as  a  place  of  in- 
struction, the  very  violence  of  its  contro- 
versies has  not  been  without  direct  intel- 
lectual influence,  in  awakening  and  point- 
ing the  energies  of  dispositions  of  a  pecu- 
liar order,  fiut  what  the  general  class  of 
minds  which  its  present  system  produces 
need  above  all  things,  is  a  stimulus  to  a 
more  natural  end  more  independent  action. 

This  is  precisely  what  talents  like  those 
of  Dr.  Arnold  were  fltted  to  give ;  and  it  ia 
in  this  respect  that  his  loss  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  calamity.  Both  his  virtues, 
lofty  as  they  were,  and  his  talents  were  of 
an  eminently  practical  order  j  nor  were  his 
very  peculiarities  without  their  usefulness. 
If  he  had  been  a  severer  anaylst  than  he 
was — a  man  of  judgment  more  free  from 
the  impulses  of  the  affections — a  man  lesi 
solicitous  about  the  polemics  of  his  dav — 
more  patient  in  investigation,  and  less 
ready  to  grasp  at  obvious  solutions  of  dif* 
Acuities — in  one  word,  less  of  a  theorist; 
he  might  have  been  greater  as  a  literarv 
man  jliut  he  could  scarcely  have  possessed, 
along  with  these  faculties,  his  own  distinc- 
tive excellence.  His  mode  of  action,  ia 
his  university  sphere,  as  his  lectures  prove, 
would  have  been,  not  to  endeavor  forcibly 
to  tear  away  his  audience  from  their  ae- 
cnstomed  associations,  and  make  at  once 
of  young  theologians  and  moralists  a  new 
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race  or  imp«Ttinl  inquiretr ;  but  (o  bring 
them  to  the  study  of  the  pa»t,  >■  it  were, 
through  the  preBent ;  to  (ippeal  to  (heir 
acquired  ■ympathies,  to  argue  with  their 
■  prejudices;  lo  lead  ihein  (huH  grndualty, 
and  by  the  very  means  of  the  tendencies 
and  propeneitiea  he  found  in  them,  into 
purer  nod  freer  fields  of  inquiry  than  those 
in  which  ihejr  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
patiate. We  are  far  from  estimating  his 
[irospects  of  ultimate  success  by  the  popu- 
srity  which  attended  his  first  appearsnce 
in  his  professiousl  character.  The  extra- 
ordinary conco'iTse  of  hearers  which  greet- 
ed him,  was  partly  a  homage  to  his  high 
character;  partly  attracted  by  a  certain 
fashion  which  his  name  bad  acquired  from 
various  incidental  circumsiances.  Such 
popularity  he  neither  coreted  nor  invited  ; 
for  no  one  couid  be  more  entirely  free  from 
afieclHtton  and  vanity — qualities  belonging 
to  minds  of  very  inferior  order  lo  hie. 
But  it  afforded  him  an  advantage  at  the 
outset,  which  bis  singular  powers  of  illus- 
tration and  discursive  eloqaence — his  art 
of  rendering  attractive  every  subject  he 
touched — woold  have  amply  qualj6ed  him 
to  sustain.  Short,  indeed,  wna  the  period 
allotted  to  him,  and  barely  aufRcient  even 
thus  to  indicate  the  road  which  he  would 
have  pursued.  We  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  character  and  abilities  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  succeeded  him  ;  and  rejoice  to  find 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  this  instance  as 
some  others,  has  exhibited  predilections 
accordance  with  those  of  the  liberal  body 
of  his  countrymen  ;  but  all  the  distinguish 
ed  ranks  out  of  which  (be  Minister  had  tc 
make  his  selection,  could  not  havenflbrded 
the  equal  of  him  who  is  departed,  for  thi 
present  emergeocy. 
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By  no  prnjecting  oi1(!bi  ai 
And  <ra[  it  was  on  «uch  a  plan, 
All  owned  him  s  dialinftiiitlied  m 

HediFdatlangtti,  ■ 

Assumed  the  bsl,  iu  new  poueasor. 

Tbe  heir  bethougbl  bin<  tbat  the  hat 
Was  eertsinljr  loo  lound  and  flat ) 
Bo,  (o  improva  il,  sitltnK  down, 

Then  walked  sbmad,  inlo  tba  town  j 


Where  nil  lb«  people's  wonderinf  bee* 
Beipoke  ih'  encliBiiimpni  of  its  gmces. 
Be  also  died,  and  bis  succauor 
Received  the  bat  bi  next  pouesaoi. 

Tbe  heir  upon  il  ibns  descanted  : 

1  see,  says  he.  there's  somelbing  wanted  ^— 

Tlien,  after  pondering  well  upon  it, 

Bb  raised  Buollier  uurner  on  il. 

And  each  behulder  wondering  eried, 

"  Tliis  iceniua  is  his  cnuntry's  pride  I" 

Proclaimed  himseir  Lha  1 


The-hat  was  nnw  no  longer  clean, 
(And  this,  you'll  grant,  miisl  needs  bava  baea  :) 
Tlie  beir  was  jjrieved  tbis  fkul  lo  find. 
Yet,  having  an  ingenious  mind. 
He  dyed  il  blatk.  with  skill  and  cam. 
And  all  exclaimed  :  "  What  grace  is  tbera  I 
Tbe  black  bespeaks  a  masler-miiHl, 
And  Ipaves  all  rival  hals  bcbind." 
He  died,  and.  as  the  bat's  posseesoi, 
bii  will  iDiialled  hia  n"~" 


The  willing  heir  takes  home  tbe  prize. 

But  toon  observes  lha  incipient  tatlei ; 

He  ihinka  and  thinks,  and  tries  and  tries. 

Bow  be  can  rectify  llie  mailer  ; — 

Tlien,  slUr  hard  anil  TrequeDl  mbbing, 

Bol pressing  and  reiloubled  scrubbing, 

Ha  binds  tliti  hat  all  neatly  round. 

And  walks  abroad,  wiih  air  profound  : — 

''  What  see  we  here  V   each  wwaiman  criM^ 

"  A  new  ^sl  s^^an  we  trnst  out  ajo»  t^ 

O  happy  era  !   Krror's  away 

Now  melii  Iwfore  ihe  light  nf  day, 

And  Genins,  fraugLt  with  hieasingt  rich, 

H'lth  reaohiid  at  last  bar  highest  pitch  I" 

But  be  too  died,  and  bis  luceeasot 

Became  Ibrlbwiih  tbe  hat's 


Discoveries,  thnngh  long  in  finding. 
Make  the  invenior'a  name  renowned  : — 
The  Iteir  look  nffthe  former  binding. 
And  girl 
Fostenir 
Then,  a 


gthe 


tbe  bat  he  pol  on  ; 
And  all.  treng|iorlPd  nut  of  measure. 
Before  it  skipped  with  very  pleasnrc, — 
'>  What  are  the  rest  in  bim  T  "  they  cried, — 
"  Now  eveiy  rival  well  may  hide  { 
Pot  III  is  great  8pirit*a  wondroua  flams 
Eclipses  every  other  name, 
And  wins  itself  iiumnnal  fame  T" 
He  also  died,  and  bis  suecessoi 
Was  duly  uained  the  bat's  possessor  ; 
And  everv  time  the  newest  fashion 
Was  kept'by  all,  witb  care  and  cautioa. 

What  furlher  happened  witb  (be  hat — 

My  second  book  will  tell  you  that — 

Each  new  possessor  changed  iu  mould  ; — 

The  hat  itself  coniinued  old  j— 

In  short — this  emiilem  sails  my  purpose  ojcaly— 

lis  fate  was  like  Pbiloscfht's  preeisel]' ! 


Alcohol. — An  siperiraent  has  been  made,  at  At 
Theatre  ofMnnlpelier,  of  a  new  principle  of  light- 
ing—from  aloobol — said  lo  ba  successTnt,  and  im- 
portanl  to  the  vine-growing  districts  of  France,  as 
a  fresh  Tent  for  their  produce.  The  light  is  stated 
10  be  of  (Iniiling  brigbtDest,  and  wiikmt  eithai 
odoi  01  fmoka.-^(i«tM*w*, 
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MADAUE  D'ARBLAT. 


iary  and  iMiert  of  Madame  D'Jrblay.  Five 


1842. 
Teough  the  world  saw  and  heard  littli 


Madame  D'Arblay  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  her  life,  and  though  that  little  did 
not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were  thoDsanda, 
we  believe,  who  felt  a  singular  emotion 
^  when  they  learned  that  she  was  no  longer 
among  ub.  The  news  of  her  death  carried 
ibe  niinda  of  men  back  at  one  leap,  clear 
over  two  generations,  to  the  time  when  hor 
first  literary  triumphs  were  won.  All  those 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  revere 
as  intellectoal  patriarchs,  seemed  children 
when  compared  with  her ;  for  Burke  had 
sit  Dp  all  night  to  read  her  writings,  and 
Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior  to 
Fieldiag,  when  Rogers  was  still  a  school- 
boy, end  Sonthey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet 
more  strange  did  it  seem  that  we  ahould 
JDst  have  lost  one  whose  name  had  been 
widely  celebrated  before  any  body  had 
heard  of  some  illustrioua  men  who,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  were,  after  a 
long  and  splendid  career,  borne  with  honor 
to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was.  Frances  Bar- 
ney was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
lirity  before  Cowper  had  published  bis  first 
volume,  before  Porson  had  gone  up  to  col- 
lege, before  Pitt  bad  taken  hie  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  voice  of 
Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first 
work,  sixty-two  years  bad  passed;  and  Ibis 
inlervil  had  been  crowded,  not  only  with 
political,  but  also  with  intellectual  revolu- 
tions. Thousands  of  reputations  had,  dur- 
ing that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed,  with- 
ered, end  disappeared.  New  kinds  of  com- 
position bad  come  into  fashion,  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  bad  been  derided,  had  been 
forgotten.  The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca, 
Bad  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue,  had  for  a 
time  bewitched  the  multitude,  but  hnd  left 
no  trace  behind  them  ;  nor  had  misdirected 
genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay  the 
once  flourishini;  schools  of  Godwin,  of 
Darwin,  and  of  Radctifle.  Many  books, writ- 
ten for  temporary  effect,  had  run  through 
(ii  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then  been 
gatbered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Bebn,  and 
iheepic  poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackraore. 
Yet  the  early  works  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 
in  spile  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in  spite  of  the 
change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the  populari- 
ty deservedly  obtainea  fay  some  of  ber 
nvals,  continued  to  bold  a  high  place  in  the 
Vol.  I    No.  IV. 


pablie  esteem.  She  lived  to'  be  a  classic. 
Time  set  on  ber  fame,  before  she  went  hence, 
that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the 
fame  of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy 
Rackrent  in  the  tale,  she  survived  her  own 
wake,  and  overheard  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere, 
though  not  a  blind  admiration  for  her  tal- 
ents, we  rejoiced  to  lesrn  that  her  Diary  was 
about  [o  be  made  public.  Our  hopes,  it  is 
,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  Wa 
could  not  forget  the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Burney,  which  were  published  ten  yeara 
ago.  That  unrortunate  book  contained 
much  that  was  curious  and  interesting. 
Yet  it  was  received  with  a  cry  of  disgust, 
and  was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  deserved  its  doom. 
It  was  written  in  Madame  D'Arblay's  later 
style — the  worst  style  that  has  ever  been 
knownanaong  men.  No  genius,  no  infor- 
mation, could  save  from  proscription  a  book 
so  written.  We,  therefore,  opened  (he 
Diary  with  no  small  anxiety,  trembling  lest 
we  should  light  npon  some  of  that  peculiar 
rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  every  page 
of  (he  Memoirs,  and  which  it  ia  imposaibitt 
to  read  without  a  sensation  made  up  of 
mirth,  shame,  and  loathing.  We  soon, 
however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight, 
that  this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame 
D'Arblay  became  eloquent.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  her  earliest  and  beat 
manner  ;  in  true  woman's  Engliah,  clear, 
natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  are 
lying  side  by  side  before  us,  and  we  nevet 
turn  from  the  Memoirstothe  Diary  without 
a  sense  of  relief.  The  difierence  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  perfumer's  shop,  felid  with  la- 
vender water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air 
of  a  heath  on  a  fine  morning  in  May.  Both 
works  ought  to  be  consulted  by  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  man- 
ners. But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure ;  to 
read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless 
amusement  to  our  readers  if  we  attempt, 
with  the  help  of  these  two  books,  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
bore  the  name  of  Macburney,  and  which, 
though  probably  of  Irish  origin,  had  been 
long  settled  in  Shropshire,  ana  was  possess- 
ed of  considerable  estates  in  that  county. 
Unhappily,  many  years  before  her  birth, 
the  Macbumeys  began,  as  if  of  set  purpose 
and  in  a  spirit  of  determined  rivury,   t» 


expOM  and  niin  thcmaeWes.  Tbe  heir- 
■pinient,  Mr.  Jimes  Macburney,  oSendet) 
hiB  father  by  making  a  runaway  match  with 
an  ttctresa  from  Goodman'i  Fieldt.  The 
old  gentleman  could  deviie  no  more  judt- 
cioQB  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  hie 
undutiful  boy,  than  by  marrying  the  cook. 
Tbe  cook  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Joseph, 
who  Biiceeeded  to  all  the  lands  of  the  family, 
while  James  waa  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  favorite  son,  however,  was  so  extra- 
vagant, that  he  toon  became  as  poor  as  bis 
disinherited  brother.  Both  were  forced  to 
cam  their  bread  by  their  labor.  Joseph 
turned  dancing-master,  and  aetlled  in  Nor- 
folk. James  struck  olf  ihe  Mac  from  tbe 
beginning  of  hii  name,  and  set  as  a  portrait- 
painter  at  Chester.  Here  he  had  a  son 
named  Cbarlep,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  tbe  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  father  of 
two  remarkable  children,  of  a  son  distin- 
guished by  learning,  and  of  ■  daughter  still 
more  honorably  distinsuished  by  genius. 
Charles  early  thawed  a  taste  for  that  art, 
of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  became  the 
hiatoriao.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cele- 
brated musician  in  London,  and  applied 
-himself  to  study  with  vigor  and  success. 
He  early  found  a  kind  and  munificent  pat- 
ron in  Fulk  Oreville,  a  bigh-born  and  high- 
bred man,  who  seems  to  have  bad  in  Urge 
measure  all  tbe  accomplishmenls  and  all 
the  follies,  all  tbe  virtues  and  all  the  vices 
which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  consid- 
ered as  making  up  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.      Under  such  protection,  the 

f'oang  artist  had  every  prospect  of  a  bril- 
iant  career  in  the  capital.  But  his  health 
failed.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
letreat  from  Iha  smoke  and  river  fog  ol 
London,  to  tbe  pure  air  of  the  coast.  He 
accepted  the  place  of  organist  at  Lynn,  and 
settled  at  that  town  with  a  young  lady  who 
had  recently  become  his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June  175*2,  Frances  Burney 
was  born.  Nothing  in  her  childhood  in. 
dicated  that  she  would,  while  slill  a  young 
woman,  have  secured  for  heraelf  an  honor- 
atdfl  and  permanent  place  among  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  called  her  a  dunce, 
and  not  altoge^er  without  some  show  of 
reason  ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not 
know  her  letters. 

In  1760,  Hr.  Burney  qnitted  Lynn  for 
London,  and  took  a  house  in  PolantT Street ; 
a  sitnation  which  had  been  fashionable  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which,  since 
that  time,  bad  been  deserted  by  most  of  its 
wealthy  and  noble  inhabitants.  He  after- 
wards resided  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  on  the 


south  side  of  Leicester  Sqnare.  Hia  boose 
there  is  stitl  well  known,  and  will  continne 
to  he  well  known  as  long  as  our  island 
retains  any  trace  of  civilization  ;  for  it  was 
tbe  dwelling  of  Newton,  and  tbe  square 
turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  tbe 
surrounding  buildings  was  Newton'a  ob- 
servatory. 

Mr.  Burney  at  once  obtained  as  many 
pupils  of  the  most  respectable  descriptioa 
as  he  had  time  to  attend,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  support  his  family,  modestly  in- 
deed, and  frugally,  but  in  comfort  and 
independence.  His  professional  merit  ob- 
tained for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and 
his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
art  gained  for  him  a  place  respectable, 
though  certainly  not  eminent,  among  men 
of  letters. 

The   progress  of  the   mind    of  Frances 
Burney,  from  ber  ninth  to  her  twenty-fifth 
year,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.    When 
her  education  had    proceeded  no  further 
than  the  horn-hook,   she  lost  her  mother, 
and    thenceforward    the  educated   heraelf. 
Her  father  appears  to  have  been  as  bad  a 
father  ss  a  very  honest,  aflectionate,  and 
sweet-tempered  man  can  well  be.    He  loved 
his  daughter  dearly  ;  but  it  never  seems  to 
urred  to  him  that  a  parent  has  other 
perform  to  children  than  that  of 
fondling  them.     It  would  indeed  have  been 
impossible    for  him  to    superintend    iheir 
education   himseir.      His  professional  en- 
gagements occupied  him  all  dn}'.     At  sevea 
the  morning  he  began  to  attend  his  pa- 
ls, and,  when  London  was  full,  was  sone- 
nes  employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at 
light.     He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  bis 


pocket  a  tin  box  of  sandwiches,  anci  a  bet' 
tte  of  wine  and  water,  on  which  he  dined 
a  hackney-coach  white  hurrying  from  one 
iholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters 
he  sent  to  a  seminary  at  Paris  j  but  he  im- 
a^fined  that  Frances  would  run  some  risk  of 
being  perverted  from  the  Protestant  faith  if 
she  were  edacated  in  a  Catholic  coaoiry, 
id  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home.  No 
sovernesa,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  aay 
Mnguage,  was  provided  for  her.  Bat  one 
of  her  sisters  showed  her  bow  to  write  ;  and, 
before  she  was  fourteen,  she  began  to  find 
pleasure  in  reading- 
It  waa  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her 
intellect  was  formed.  Indeed,  when  ber 
best  novels  were  produced,  her  knowledge 
of  books  was  very  small.  When  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  ahe  was  uoacqnaioted 
with  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Voltaire 
and  Moliire  j  and,  what  seema  attll  mon 
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extraordinary,  had  nerer  heard  or  seen  n 
line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  ahe  ivat  a  sir), 
waa  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  is 
pnrlicularly  dewrving  of  observaiiun,  thai 
ahe  appenra  to  liave  been  by  no  means  a 
novel  reader.  Her  Taihera  library  was 
large  ;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  eo  many 
boobs  which  rigid  moralists  generally  ex- 
clude, that  he  felt  uneaxy,  as  he  afterwards 
owned,  when  Johnson  bevan  to  examine  the 
shelves.  But  in  the  whole  collection  there 
was  only  a  single  novel,  Fielding's  Amelia. 
An  education,  however,  which  to  most 
g-irls  would  have  been  useless,  but  which 
atiited  Fanny's  mind  better  than  elaborate 
cnhure,  was  in  constant  progress  during  her 
passage  Trom  childhood  to  womanhood. 
The  great  book  of  human  nntare  was  turned 
over  before  her.  Her  father's  social  posiiion 
was  very  peculiar.  He  belonged  in  fortune 
andstation  to  the  middle  class.  Hisdaughlere 
seem  to  have  beer  suflered  to  min  freely 
with  those  whom  butlers  and  waiting-maids 
call  vulgar.  We  are  lold  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  with  the  children  of  a 
wig-fnaber  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  house. 
Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in  the  most 
stately  maohions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or 
St.  James's  Square,  a  society  so  various  and 
so  brilliant  as  was  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  Or.  Barney's  cabin.  His  mind,  though 
not  very  powerful  or  capacious,  waa  rest- 
lessly active;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
tirofessional  purauits,  he  had  contrived  to 
ay  up  much  miscellaneous  information. 
His  attainments,  the  suavity  of  hts  temper, 
aad  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
had  obtained  for  him  ready  admirsion  to  the 
first  literary  circles.  While  he  was  still  at 
Lynn,  he  had  won  Johnson's  heart  by  sound- 
ing with  honest  zeni  the  praises  of  the 
English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two 
friends  met  frequently,  and  agreed  most 
harmoniooaly.  One  tie,  indeed,  waa  want- 
ing to  their  mutual  altaohment.  Burney 
loved  his  own  an  passionately  j  and  Jobn- 
Boa  just  knew  the  belt  of  St.  Clement's 
church  from  the  organ.  They  had,  how- 
ever, many  topics  in  common  ;  nnd  on  win- 
ter nights  their  conversationa  were  some- 
times  prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  the  candles  had  burned  away  to  the 
wicks.  Buroey's  admiration  of  the  powers 
which  had  produced  Rasselas  and  The 
Rambler,  bordered  on  idolatry.  He  gave 
a  singular  proof  of  this  at  his  first  visit  to 
Johnson's  ill-fumisbad  garret.  The  master 
of  the  apartment  was  not  at  home.  Tbi 
enthusiastic  visitor  loolted  about  for  somi 
relique  which  be  might  carry  away;  but 
he  could  see  nothing  Rghter  than  the  chairs 
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and  the  fire-irons.  At  last  he  discovered 
in  old  broom,  tore  some  bristles  from  the' 

lump,  wrapped  them  in  silver  paper,  and 
departed  as  happy  as  Louis  IX.  when  the 
holy  nail  of  St.  Denis  was  found.  Johnson, 
on  the  other  hand,  condescended  to  growl 
out  that  Burney  was  an  honest  fellow, 
a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  like. 
Gnrrick,  too,  was  a  freciuent  visitor  in 
Poland  Slr''et  and  St.  Martin's  Lane.  That 
wonderful  actor  loved  the  society  of  chil- 
dren, partly  from  good-nature,  and  partly 
from  vanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and 
sr  which  his  gestures  and  play  of  coun- 
tenance never  failed  lo  produce  in  a  nusery, 
Haltered  him  quite  as  much  as  the  applause 
of  mature  critics.  He  often  eihibited  all  hia 
powers  uf  mimicry  for  the  amusement  of  the 
liltte  Burneys,  awed  them  by  shuddering  and 
crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them 
by  raving  like  a  maniac  in  St.  Luke's,  and 
then  at  once  became  an  auctioneer,  a  chim- 
ney-sweeper, or  an  old  woman,  and  made 
them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  reconnt  the 
names  of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  artists 
whom  Frances  Burney  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  nnd  hearing.  Colman,  Twining, 
Harris,  Baretti,  Hawkesworlh,  Reynolds, 
Barry,  were  among  iho'-e  who  occasionally 
surrounded  the  tea-table  and  supper-tray  at 
her  father's  modest  dwelling.  This  was  not 
all.  The  distinction  which  Dr.  Burney  had 
acquired  as  a  musician,  and  as  the  historian 
of  music,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most 
eminent   musical  performers  of  that  age. 

The  greatest  Italian  singers  who  visited 
England  regarded  him  as  the  dispenser  of 
fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
obiain  his  sufiVage.  Pachierotti  became 
his  intimate  frienJ.  The  rapacious  Agujari, 
who  sang  for  nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds 
an  air,  sang  her  best  for  Dr.  Burney  without 
a  fee;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Burney 
even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Gabrielli 
constrained  herself  to  behave  with  civility. 
It  was  thug  in  his  power  to  give,  with  scarce- 
ly any  expense,  concert*  equal  to  those  of 
the  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions  the 
quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked 
up  by  coroneted  chariots,  and  his  little 
drawing-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors.  On 
one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Hul- 
grave,  Lord  Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edge- 
cumbe,  Lord  Barrington  from  the  War- 
Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  Asbbumr-am,  with  his  gold  key  dang- 
ling from  hii  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambu- 
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sador,  M.  iJeGuignei,  renowned  Tor  his  fine 
person  and  for  his  succcbb  in  ^nllantrj'.  But 
the  grent  show  or  the  night  was  the  Russian 
AaiDBSBBclor,  Count  OrlofT,  whose  gignniic 
figure  was  all  in  a  bluze  with  jewels,  and  in 
whose  demennorthe  untamed  ferocity  of  the 
Scythian  might  be  discerned  through  a  thin 
Tarnish  of  French  politenet^s.  Ashe  stalk- 
ed about  the  small  parlor,  brushing  the 
ceiling  with  hie  toupee,  the  girls  whispered 
to  each  other,  with  mingled  admiration  and 
horror,  that  he  was  the  ravored  lover  of  his 
nugust  inislreas  ;  that  he  had  borne  the  chief 

Eart  in  the  revolution  to  which  she  owed' 
er  throne;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now 
S [littering  with  diamond  ringn,  had  given  th( 
Bst  squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  unfortu- 
nate husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  ns  these  were 
mingled  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  race  of  lions — a  bind  of  game  which 
is  bunted  in  London  every  spring  with  more 
than  Meltooian  ardor  and  perseverance. 
Bruce,  who  bad  washed  down  steaks  cut 
from  living  oxen  with  water  from  the  foun- 
tain* of  the  Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk 
about  his  travels.  Omai  lisped  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  made  all  the  assembled  musicians 
hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otaheitean  lore- 
songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea 
charmed  her  Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society 
whiub  occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Burney's 
roof,  Frances  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
miosled.  She  was  not  a  musician,  and 
GouD  therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts. 
Shs  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and 
scarcely  ever  joined  in  the  conversation. 
The  slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  dis- 
concerted her;  and  even  the  old  friends  of 
her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could 
seldom  extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No. 
Her  figure  was  small,  her  face  not  distin- 
guished by  beauty.  She  was  therefore  suf- 
fered to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  background, 
and,  unobserved  herself,  to  observe  all  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware 
that  she  had  good  sense,  but  seem  not  to 
have  suspected,  that  under  her  demure  and 
bashful  deportment  were  concealed  a  fertile 
invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine 
shades  of  character.  But  every  marked 
peculiarity  instantly  caught  ber  notice  and 
remained  engraven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  white  still  a  girl,  she  had  laidup  such 
a  store  of  materials  for  fiction  as  few  of 
those  who  mix  much  in  the  world  are  able  to 
accumulate  during  a  long  life.  She  had 
watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every 
class,  from  priocesand  great  officers  of  state 
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down  to  artists  living  ii 
familiar  with  suhierr 
Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of 
cathedrals  and  managers  of  theatres,  travel- 
lers leading  about  newly  caught  saragea, 
and  singing  women  esCDrletT  by  deputy- 
husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  Frances  by  the  society  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  seein  '.  and  hearing,  tbat 
she  began  to  write  little  fictitious  narratives 
as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with  ease, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  very  early. 
Her  sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories. 
But  Dr.  Burney  knew  nothing  of  their  exist- 
ence i  and  in  another  quarter  her  literary 
propensities  met  with  serious  discourage- 
ment. When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father 
took  a  second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Bumey 
soon  found  out  that  her  daughter-in-law  was 
fond  of  scribbling,  and  delivered  several 
good-natured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well-meant,  and  might 
have  been  given  by  the  most  judicious 
friend;  for  at  that  time,  from  causes  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young 
lady  than  to  be  known  as  a  novel-writer. 
Frances  yielded,  relinquished  her  favorite 
pursuit,  and  made  ■  bonfire  of  all  her  man- 
uscripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from 
breakfast  to  dinner  with  scrupulous  regular- 
ity. But  the  dinners  of  that  lime  were 
early )  and  the  afternoon  was  her  owb- 
Though  she  had  given  up  novel-wrtliDg,  she 
was  still  fond  of  using  her  pen.  She  began 
to  keep  a  diary,  and  she  corresponded  large- 
ly with  a  person  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her 
father.  His  name,  well  known,  near  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  most  splendid  circles  of 
London,  has  Icng  been  forgotten.  His  his- 
tory is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instnic- 
live,  that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  di- 
gression. 

Long  before  Frances  BuTRey  was  bora, 
Mr.  Crisp  had  made  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  with  every  advantage.  He  was  well 
connected  and  well  educated.  His  face  and 
figure  were  conspicuously  handsome  ;  hi* 

•  There  is  some  dlttcnliy  hsre  as  to  the  cbroonl- 
ogj.  "  Thi!>  sacrifice,"  kbjs  (he  cdilor  ofibe  Ditr;, 
"  VIS  mtde  1b  Lbs  young  authoress's  firieenib  yeir." 
This  could  noi  be  ;  for  '.be  sacrifice  was  (be  efTNi, 
accordinjt  to  ihe  ediior>  own  showing,  ofihe  rtmon. 
Birances  of  the  second  Mrs.  Bamey ;  and  Ftbdccs 
was  Id  bersiiieenih  year  when  ber  IkLher's  Bccoed  { 
nwrriage  took  place. 
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Hiaiincrs  were  polished;  hit  fortune  was 
easy;  his  character  was  withont  slain  j  he 
lircd  in  ihe  best  society;  he  had  read  much; 
be  talked  well ;  his  taste  in  literature,  muBic, 
painting,  aichitectiire,  sculpture,  was  held 
in  high  esteem.  Nothing  that  the  world 
can  give  seemed  to  he  wanting  to  his  hap- 
piness and  respectability,  except  that  he 
should  understand  the  limits  of  his  powers, 
and  ehonld  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit 
of  distinctions  which  were  unattainable. 

"  It  is  an  uncontrulted  truth,"  BsysSwiTt, 
"that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who 
understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one 
who  mistook  them."  Every  day  brings 
with  it  fresh  illustrations  of  this  weighty 
saying;  but  the  best  commentary  that  we 
reinember  is  the  history  of  Samuel  Crisp. 
Men  like  him  have  their  proper  place,  and 
it  is  a  most  important  one,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of 
stich  men  thai  the  rant  of  authors  is  finally 
determined.  It  w  neither  to  the  multitude, 
nor  to  the  few  who  are  gifted  with  great 
creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
sound  criiifal  decisions.  The  multitude, 
unacquainted  with  the  best  modelx,  are  cap- 
tivated by  whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them. 
They  deserted  Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after 
Master  Betty  ;  and  they  now  prefer,  we  have 
DO  doubt,  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von 'Artevelde. 
A  man  of  great  original  genius,  ou  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in 
some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
implicitly  trusted  as  a  judge  of  the  perform- 
ances of  others.  The  erroneous  decisions 
pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  num. 
ber.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jenlousy 
makes  them  unjust.  But  a  mure  creditable 
explanation  may  easily  be  found.  The  very 
excellence  of  a  work  snows  that  some  of  (he 
faculties  of  the  author  have  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  for  it  is  not 
given  to  the  human  intellect  to  expand  itself 
widely  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  to  be  ai 
the  same  time  eigantic  and  well  proportion- 
ed. Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does 
•o  by  devoting  himself  with  intense  and  e: 
elusive  enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of  ot 
kind  of  excellence.  His  perception  of  othi 
kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore  too  ofit 
impaired.  Out  of  his  own  department  1 
praises  and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  le: 
in  be  trusted  than  the  mere  connoisseu 
who  produces  nothing,  and  whose  business 
is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One  painter  ii 
distinguished  by  his  exquisite  Rnisliing.  Hi 
toilH  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  i 
cabbage-leaf,  the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the 
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wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's  face,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.     In  the  time  which  he 
employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canvas,  a  mas- 
ter  of  a  difiersnC  order  covers  the  walls  of  a 
palace  with  gods  burying  giants  under  moan- 
tains,  or  makes  the  cupula  of  a  church  alive 
th  aernphim  and  martyrs.     The  more  fer- 
nt  the  passion  of  each  of  these  artists  for 
s  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each  in  his 
rnline,  llie  more  unlikely  it  is  that  they 
ill  justly  appreciate   each  other.     Many 
rsons  who  never  handled  a  pencil,  proba- 
bly do  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo 
than  would    have   been   done  by  Gerhard 
more  justice    to   Gerhard 
Douwthan  wouldVave  been  done  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

h  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands 
who  have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden 
or  Wordsworth,  do  to  Dryden  the  justice 
which  has  never  been  done  by  Wordsworth, 
1  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  wo 
ipect,  would  never  have  been  done  by 
Dryden.  Graj;,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, are  all  highly  esteemed  by  the  great 
body  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  men. 
"ut  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in  Rasselas; 
nd  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig; 
and  Richardson  perpetually  expressed  con- 
mpt  and  disgust  for  Fielding's  lowness. 
Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
have  been  a  man  eminently  cgualiSed  for  Iba 
iseful  office  of  a  connoisseur.  His  talents 
nd  knowledge  fitted  him  to  appreciate 
justly  almost  every  species  of  intellectual 
superiority.  As  an  adviser  he  was  inesti- 
mable. Nny,  he  might  probably  have  held 
a  respectable  rank  as  a  writer,  if  he  would 
have  confined  himself  to  some  department 
of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
sense,  tnbte,  and  reading  was  required.  Un- 
happily he  set  his  heart  on  being  a  great 
poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  on  tha 
death  of  Virginia,  and  ofiered  it  to  Garrick, 
who  was  his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to 
Slake  a  reputation  which  stood  high  on  the 
succetis  of  such  a  piece.  But  the  author, 
blinded  by  self-love,  set  in  motion  a  ma- 
chinery  such  as  none  could  long  resist.  Iiia 
intercessors  were  the  most  eloquent  man 
und  the  most  lovely  woman  of  that  genera- 
tion. Pitt  was  induced  to  read  Virginia, 
and  to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady  Coven- 
try, with  fingers  which  might  have  fiirniah- 
ed  a  mode)  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manu- 
script into  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  mana- 
.ier ;  and,  in  the  year  I75J-,  the  play  wat 
brought  forward. 
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Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do 
was  omitted.  Gftrrick  wrote  both  prologue 
and  epilogue.  The  zealous  friends  of  the 
author  filled  everv  box  ;  and,  by  their  stren- 
noaa  exenions,  the  life  of  the  pUy  was  pro- 
longed during;  ten  nights.  But,  though  there 
was  no  clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  uni- 
vrrsally  felt  that  the  attempt  had  failed. 
When  Virginia  was  printed,  the  pulilie  dis- 
appointment waa  even  i;reater  than  at  the 
repreaenuiion.  The  criiiex,  tlie  Monthly 
Reviewersi  in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  char- 
actera,  and  diction  without  mercy,  but,  we 
fear,  not  without  juatice.  We  hace  oever 
met  with  a  copy  of  the  play  i  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  lines  whicllare  extracted  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  malevolently  select- 
ed, we  should  say  ihat  nothin^j  but  the  act- 
ing of  Garricic,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  un- 
natural a  drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  wns  still  unsub- 
dued. When  the  London  season  closed,  lie 
applied  himself  vigornnsly  to  the  work  ol 
removing  blemishes.  He  does  not  seem  ti) 
bavo  suspected,  what  we  are  strongly  ioclin 
ed  to  suspect,  that  the  tvhole  piece  waa  one 
blemish,  and  that  the  passages  which  were 
meant  (o  be  tine,  were,  in  truth,  bursts  ol 
that  tame  extravagance  into  which  writers 
fall,  when  they  set  themselves  to  be  aubliiiie 
and  pathetic  In  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted. 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with 
hopea  of  a  complete  success  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  j  but,  in  the  following  year.  Gar- 
rick  showed  no  disposition  to  brintr  thf 
amen'led  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Soliciiation 
and  remonslriini'e  were  tried  in  vain.  Lad; 
Coventry,  drooping  under  that  malndi, 
which  seems  ever  to  seleirt  what  is  lovelicsi 
for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance 
The  manager's  lans;uage  wan  civilly  evasive  ^ 
but  his  resolution  wan  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  ^r<  at  error;  but 
he  had  escaped  with  a  very  slisht  penance. 
Hia  play  had  not  been  hooted  from  thr 
boards.  It  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  belter 
received  thon  many  very  estimable  perfor- 
mances have  het-n — than  Johnson's  Irene, 
for  exnmple.  and  Golds'oith's  Good-Natnr- 
ed  Man.  Had  I'risp  been  wise,  he  would 
have  thought  himself  happy  in  having  pur- 
chased self-knowledge  sn  cheap.  He  wonk' 
hare  relinquished  wiihoni  vain  repinings  the 
hope  of  poetical  disiinclion,  unJ  wouh 
have  turned  to  the  many  sources  of  happi 
ness  whii;h  he  still  possessed.  Had  he  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and  un- 
blushing dunce,  he  would  have  gone  oi 
writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance 
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of  censure  and  derision.     But  he  had  too 


much  sense  to  risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too 
little  to  bear  his  first  defeat  like  a  man.  The 
fatal  delusion  that  he  waaagrest  dramniist, 
had  taken  firm  pos^es^ion  of  his  mind.  His 
attributed  to  every  cavse  except 
the  true  one.  He  complained  of  the  ill-will 
'f  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  done  every 
hing  that  ability  and  zeal  could  do;  and 
ivho,  from  selfish  motives,  would,  of  course, 
have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia  had  been 
as  aucceHsful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Urisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  ibe 
friends  nbose  partiality  had  given  him  three 
))enefit  nights  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 
He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  spec, 
lators,  when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  beeo 
grateful  for  their  unexampled  patience.  He 
lost  hie  temper  and  spirits,  and  became  a 
cynir  and  a  hater  of  mankind.  From  Lon- 
don he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp- 
ton to  a  solitary  and  long-deiterted  mansion, 
built  on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road,  not  even  a  sheep- 
walk,  connected  hia  lonely  dwelling  with 
the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  re- 
•  reat  tvaa  i>trictly  concealed  from  hia  old 
iiBSociatea.  In  the  spring  he  sometime* 
emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and 
concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap- 
peared, and  hid  himself,  with  no  aoeiety  but 
his  books,  iU  his  dreary  hermilHge.  He  sur- 
vived  his  failurenboul  thirty  years.  A  new 
generation  sprang  up  around  him.  No  me- 
mory of  his  bad  verses  remained  among 
men.  How  completely  the  world  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single  cit^ 
aiimstance.  We  looked  for  hia  name  in  a 
copiotis  Diciionnry  of  Dramatic  Authors, 
iiiblished  while  he  was  siil'  alive,  and  we 
i'liund  only  that  Mr.  Samuel  Crisp,  of  the 
CuBtom-house,  bad  written  a  play  railed  Vir- 
linio,  acted  in  175*.  To  the  last,  however, 
the  unhappy  mnn  continued  to  brood  over 
ihe  injustice  of  the  manager  and  the  pii,and 
Lried  lo  convince  himself  and  others  that  he 
iad  missed  the  highest  literary  honora,  only 
)ccause  he  had  omitted  some  fine  pnnsages 
ill  compliance  with  Garrick's  judgmeal. 
.\Us,  for  human  nature !  that  the  wounds  of 
dimity  should  Kmart  and  bleed  so  much  long- 
r  than  the  wounds  of  ulTerlion  !  Feiv  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  who^e  friends  and  relations 
lied  in  1754,  bad  any  acute  feeling  of  the  ■ 
OSS  in  1782.  Dear  sisters  and  favorite 
laughters,  and  brides  snatched  atray  before 
be  honeymoon  was  passed,  had  heen  for- 
roiien,  or  were  remembered  only  with  a 
ranquil  regret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  waa  still 
nourning  for  his  tragedy,  like  Rachel  weep- 
:ug  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  com- 
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forted.  "NcTCr,"  such  was  bis  laoguage 
twenty-eigbl  years  after  hia  disaster,  "nev* 
er  give  up  or  alter  a  title  unless  it  perfectly 
coincides  with  your  own  inward  feelings. 
I  can  ssy  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my  cost. 
But  mum!"  Soon  after  these  words  were 
written,  his  life — a  life  whinh  might  have 
been  eminently  useful  and  happy — ended  in 
the  same  gloom  in  which,  during  more  than 
a  qaarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed. 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  this  curious  fragment  of  lite- 
rary history.  It  seems  to  us  at  once  ludi- 
crous, melancholy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimatefriend  of 
theBiirneyB.  To  them  alone  was  confided  the 
name  of  the  desolate  old  htdt  in  which  he 
hid  himself  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  den.  For 
them  were  reserved  such  remains  of  his 
bumaoily  as  had  survived  the  failure  of  hie 
play.  Prances  Burney  he  regarded  as  bis 
daughter.  He  called  her  his  Fannikin,  and 
she  in  return  called  him  her  dear  Daddy. 
In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
than  her  real  father  for  the  development  of 
ber  intellect :  for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet, 
be  was  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excel- 
lent counsellor.  He  was  purticularly  fond 
of  Dr.  Burney's  concerts.  They  had,  in- 
deed, been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  he  visited  London  he  constantly 
attended  them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and 
when  gout,  brought  on  partly  by  menial  ir- 
litation,  confined  him  to  his  retreat,  he  was 
desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
and  brilliant  world  from  which  be  was  ex- 
iled, and  he  pressed  Fannikin  to  send  bim 
full  accounts  of  ber  father's  evening  parlies. 
A  few  of  her  letters  to  him  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  discerning  in  them  all  the  powers 
which  afterwards  produced  Evelina  and  Ce- 
cilia, the  quickness  in  catching  every  odd 
peculiarity  of  character  and  manner,  the 
skill  in  grouping,  the  humor,  often  richly 
comic,  sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novel-writing  had 
for  a  time  been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up 
stronger  than  ever.  The  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  the  tales  which  had  perished  in  the 
flames,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her 
mind-  One  favorite  story,  in  particular, 
haunted  her  imao'inalion.  It  was  about  s 
certain  Caroline  Evelyn,  a  beautiful  damsel 
who  made  an  unfortunate  love  match,  and 
died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  Frances 
began  to  image  to  herself  the  various 
scenes,  tragic  and  comic,  through  which  the 
pnoT  motherless  girl,  highly  connected  on 
one  aide,  meanly  connected  on  the  other, 
might  have  to  pass.    A  crowd  of  unreal 
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beings,  good  and  bad,  ^rave  and  ludicrous, 
surrounded  the  pretty,  timid,  young  orphan ; 
a  coarse  sea-captain  ;  an  ugly  insolent  fop, 
blazing  in  a  superb  court-dress;  another  fop, 
as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow- 
Hill,  and  tricked'  out  in  second-band  finery 
for  the  Hampslead  ball ;  an  old  woman,  aU 
wrinkles  and  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  with  the 
air  of  a  Miss  of  secenteen,  and  screaming 
in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  ana 
vulgar  English  ;  a  poet  lean  and  ragged, 
with  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  By  degrees 
these  shadows  acquired  stronger  and  strong- 
er consistence  :  the  impulse  which  urged 
Frances  to  write  became  irresistible  j  and 
the  result  was  the  history  of  Evelina. 

Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish, 
mingled  with  many  fears,  to  appear  before 
the  public;  for,  timid  as  Frances  was,  and 
bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to 
hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she 
wanted  neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinc- 
tion, nor  a  just  confidence  in  her  own  pow' 
ers.  Ker  scheme  was  to  become,  if  possi- 
ble, a  candidate  for  fame,  withont  running 
any  risk  of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money 
to  bear  the  expense  of  printing.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  some  bookseller 
should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk  ;  and  such 
a  bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Duds- 
Icy  refused  even  to  look  at  the  manuscript 
unless  he  were  trusted  with  the  name  of  (be 
author.  A  publisher  in  Fleet-street,  named 
Lowndes,  was  more  complaisant.  Some 
correspondence  took  place  between  thii 
person  and  Miss  Burney,  who  took  the  name 
of  Grafton,  and  desired  that  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  might  be  left  at  the  Orange 
Coffee-House.  But,  before  the  bargain  was 
finally  struck,  Fnnny  thought  it  her  duty  to 
obtain  her  father's  consent.  She  told  him 
that  she  had  written  a  book,  that  she  wished 
10  have  his  permission  to  publish  it  anony- 
mously, but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  seeing  it.  what  followed  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  we  meant  when  we 
said  that  Dr.  Burney  was  as  bad  a  father  a< 
so  good-bearled  a  man  could  possibly  be. 
It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  bis  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  atep  on 
which  the  ivhole  happiness  of  her  life  might 
depend,  a  step  which  might  raise  her  to  an 
honorable  eminence,  or  cover  her  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Several  people  had  al- 
ready been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected.  On  so 
zrave  an  occasion,  it  was  surely  his  duty  to 
give  his  best  counsel  lo  his  daughter,  to  wio 
her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from  expos- 
ing herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and, 
if  It  were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the  terms 
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which  she  matle  with  the  publisher  were 
likely  to  be  beneliGiat  to  her.  Instead  of 
this,  he  only  etarcd,  burst  out  a  loughiiiK, 
liisaed  ber,  gave  her  leave  to  do  aa  the  liked, 
and  Dever  even  asked  the  name  of  her  work. 
The  contract  with  Lowndea  was  apeediJy 
concluded.  Twenty  pounds  were  given  for 
the  copy-right,  and  were  accepted  by  Fanny 
with  delight.  Her  father's  inezcuaable  ne- 
glect of'hiB  duty,  happily  caused  ber  no 
worse  evil  than  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteea 
hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays,  Evelina  appeared  in 
January,  1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with 
terror,  and  durst  hnrdly  stir  out  of  doors. 
Some  days  passed  before  any  thing  was 
heard  of  the  book.  It  bad,  indeed,  nothing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  fa- 
Tor,  ItB  author  was  unknown.  The  bouse 
by  which  it  was  published,  was  not,  we  be- 
Here,  held  in  bigb  estimation.  No  bodv  of 
E artisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud.  The 
etier  class  of  readers  expected  little  from 
a  novel  about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into 
the  world.  There  waa,  indeed,  at  that  time 
a  disposition  among  the  most  respectable 
people  to  condemn  novels  generally :  nor  was 
thiadiepositionbyanymeans  without  excuse 
— for  works  of  that  sort  were  then  almost 
always  silly,  and  very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of 
praise  bccrnn  to  be  heard.  The  keepers  of 
the  circulating  libraries  reported  that  every 
body  was  asking  for  Evelina,  and  that  some 
person  had  guessed  Anstey  to  be  (he  author. 
Then  came  a  favorable  not  ice  iit  the  London 
ICeview  ;  then  another  still  more  favorable 
in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found 
its  way  to  tables  which  had  seldom  been 
polluted  by  marble-covered  volumes.  Schol- 
ars and  statesmen,  who  contemptuously 
abandoned  the  crowii  of  romances  to  Miss 
Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter, 
were  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  could 
not  tear  themselves  away  from  Evelina. 
Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries,  not  often 
seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted 
to  the  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet-Street. 
Lowndes  wa*  daily  questioned  about  the 
author;  but  was  himself  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.  The  mys- 
tery, however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery 
long.  It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters, 
■unts  and  cousina:  and  they  were  far  too 

Eroud  and  too  happy  to  be  discreet.  Dr. 
arney  wept  over  the  book  in  rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  hisFannikin 
in  afiectionate  anger  at  not  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  her  confidence.  The  truth  wai 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Tbrale ;  and  thea  it  be 
gan  to  spread  fast. 
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The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was 
icribed  to  men  of  letters  long  conversant 
ilb  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  cooipo- 
lion.  But  when  it  was  known  that  a  re- 
served, silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared 
since  thedeathof  Smollett,  the acclaraationa 
edoubled.  What  she  had  done  woe, 
indeed, extraordinary.  But,  as  usual,  various 
reports  improved  the  story  till  it  became 
miraculous.  Evelina,  it  was  said,  was  the 
work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as 
this  tale  was,  it  continued  to  be  repeated 
down  to  our  own  time.  Frances  was  loo 
honest  to  conSrm  it.  Probably  she  was  tqo 
much  a  woman  to  contradict  it ;  and  it  was 
long  before  any  of  her  delraclors  thought 
mode  of  annoyance.  Yet  there  was 
it  of  low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the 
generation  which  witaeBsed  her  first  appear- 
ance. There  was  the  envious  Kenrick  and 
the  savage  Wolcot,  the  aep  George  Sieeveos 
and  the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not, 
however,  occur  to  them  to  search  the  parish* 
register  of  Lynn,  in  order  that  tbey  micht 
be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having  concealed 
her  age.  That  truly  cbivalroua  exploit  was 
reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whoae  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  fur- 
nishing him  with  materials  for  a  worthless 
edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  some 
sheets  of  which  our  readers  have  doubtlesa 
seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  Tb« 
triumph  was  complete.  The  timid  and  ob- 
scure girl  found  herself  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  fame.  Great  men,  on  whom  she 
had  gazed  at  a  distunce  with  bumble  rever- 
ence, addressed  her  with  admiration,  tem- 
pered by  the  tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and 
age.  Burke,  Windham,  Gibbon,  Reynohls, 
Sheridan,  were  among  her  moat  ardent  eulo- 
gists. Cumberland  acknowledged  her  merit, 
after  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  wrig- 
gling in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was 
mentioned.  But  it  n-as  at  Strealbam  that 
she  tasted,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
sweets  of  flatlcry.  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  tbe 
height  of  prosperity  and  popularity — with 
gay  spirits,  quick  wit,  showy  though  soper- 
Rcial  acquirements,  pleasing  though  not  re- 
fined manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper, 
and  a  loving  heart — felt  towards  Fanny  as 
townrda  a  younger  sister.  With  the  Tbrates 
Johnson  was  domesticated.  He  was  an  old 
Triend  of  Dr.  Buiney  ;  but  he  had  probabty 
taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Burney's  daugh- 
ters, and  Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in 
her  life  dared  to  speak  to  him,  unless  to  ask 
whether  be  wanted  a  nineteenth  oi  a  twea- 
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tiath  cap  of  tea.  He  was  charmed  by  her 
tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novel  of  Field- 
ing, to  whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  been 
{TTOssly  unjuBt.  He  did  not,  indeed,  carry 
his  parlialily  so  far  as  to  pluce  Evelina  by 
the  aide  of  Clarism  and  Sir  Charleii  Grandi- 
•on  ;  yet  be  said  that  his  little  favoiite  bad 
done  enough  to  have  made  even  Richardson 
feel  aneasy.  With  Johnson's  cordial  appro- 
bation of  tbe  book  was  mingled  a  fondness, 
half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  tbe  writer ; 
and  this  fondness  his  age  and  character  en- 
titled  him  to  show  without  restraint.  He 
begnn  by  patting  her  hand  to  his  lips.  But 
soon  he  clasped  her  in  his  huge  arms,  and 
implored  her  lo  be  a  good  girl.  She  was 
his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  little  Burney, 
his  little  character- monger.  At  one  time, 
he  broke  forth  in  praise  of  the  good  tnste 
of  her  caps.  At  another  time,  he  insisted 
on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all  his 
I  of 


md  irritability,  be  was 
sterling  benevolence,  haslong  been  acki 
ledged.  But  how  gentle  and  endearing  his 
department  could  be,  was  not  known  till  the 
Secollections  of  Madame  D'Arblay  were 
published. 

We  hava  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  paid  their  homage  to 
the  author  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of  infe- 
rior admirers  would  require  a  catalogue  as 
long  as  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  that  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  Gholmon 
deley,  the  sayer  of  odd  things, and  Reward, 
mncb  given  to  yawning,  and  Baretti,  who 
slew  the  man  in  the  Haymarket,  and  Paoli, 
talking  broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller 
by  the  bead  than  any  other  member  of  the 
club,  and  Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase 
wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad  verses, 
and  Jerningbam,  who  wrote  verses  fit  to  be 
pnt  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar,  and  Dr. 
Franklin — not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  the 
great  Pennsylvanian  Dr. Franklin, who  could 
not  then  have  paid  bis  respects  to  Miss  Bur- 
ney  without  much  risk  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  hut  Dr.  Franklin  the 
leas— 

fuicar  otti  roaos  ft  oaoe  TeXofmnos  j4'as, 

aila  tioXii  [Uimp. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  such 
■ucceas  bad  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and 
corrupted  even  a  generous  and  afleiftionate 
nature.  But,  in  the  Diary,  we  can  find  no 
Imeeof  any  feet'ing  inconsistent  withatrulj' 
iDodesi  and  amiable  disposition.  There  is, 
indeed,  abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoy- 
ed, with  an  intense,  though  a  troubled,  joy, 
the  honors  which  her  genius  bad  won }  but 


it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happiness  sprang 
from  the  happiness  of  her  father,  her  sister, 
and  her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered 
by  the  great,  tbe  opulent,  end  the  learned, 
while  followed  along  the  Sieyne  at  Brighton 
and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the 
gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  still  with  the  little  domestic 
circle  in  St.  Martin's  Street.  If  she  recorded 
with  minute  diligence  all  the  compliments, 
delicate  and  coarse,  which  she  heard  wher- 
ever she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had  loved 
her  from  infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in 
obscurity,  and  to  whom  her  fame  gave  the 
purest  and  most  exquisite  delight.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  than  to  confound  theea 
outpourtnga  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect 
sympathy,  with  the  egotism  of  a  blue- 
stocking, who  prates  to  all  who  come  near 
her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  own  volume 
of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue 
of  Miss  Burney's  first  venture  should  lempt 
her  to  try  a  second.  Evelina,  though  it  bad 
raised  her  fame,  had  added  nothing  to  her 
fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  her  to 
write  for  tbe  stage.  Johnson  promised  to 
give  her  bis  advice  as  to  the  composition. 
Murphy,  who  was  supposed  to  understand 
the  temper  of  the  pit  as  welt  as  any  man  of 
his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to 
slage-efl>ct.  Sheridan  declared  that  ha 
would  accept  a  play  from  her  without  even 
reading  it.  Thus  encouraged  she  wrote  a 
comedy  named  The  Witlings.  Fortunately 
it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can,  we 
think,  easily  perceive  from  the  little  which 
is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that 
The  Witlings  would  have  been  damned,  and 
that  Murphy  and  Sheridan  thought  so,  though 
they  were  too. polite  to  say  so.  Happily 
Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he 
had  been  for  himself,  read  the  manuscript 
in  his  lonely  retreat,  and  manfully  told  her 
that  she  had  failed,  that  to  remove  blemiahea 
here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that  th« 
piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest, 
that  it  was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  re- 
mind  every  reader  of  the  Ftnrnia  Sawmlea, 
which,  strange  to  say,  she  had  never  read, 
and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close  a 
comparison  with  Moli^re.  This  opinion,  in 
which  Dr.  Burney  concurred,  was  sent  to 
Frances  in  what  she  called  "a  hissing,  groan- 
ing, cat-calling  epistle."  But  she  had  too 
much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  wns  better 
to  be  hissed  and  cat-called  by  her  Daddy 
than  by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  tbe  pit  of 
Drury-Laue  Theatre ;  and  she  had  too  good 
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a  b«Brt  not  to  be  ?meful  for  io  rare  an  act 
or  friendship.  She  returned  an  nnswer 
which  showB  bow  well  ah^  deserved  to  have 
a  judicioK!,  faithful,  and  aflectionate  adviier. 
"1  intend,"  she  wroie,  "to  console  myself 
for  youT  cenaure  by  this  greatest  proof  I 
have  ever  received  of  the  eiocerity,  candor, 
and,  let  ms  add,  esteem,  of  my  dear  daddy. 
And  as  1  happen  to  love  myaelf  rather  more 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very 
trifling  one.  This,  however,  seriously  I  do 
believe,  that  when  my  two  daddies  put  their 
beads  together  to  concert  that  hissing, 
ftroaning,  cat'calling  epiille  ibey  sent  mr, 
they  felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes 
as  she  could  posHbly  do  for  herself.  You 
see  1  do  nol  altempt  to  repay  your  frankness 
with  the  air  of  pretended  carelessness.  But, 
ihoup h  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now,  1 
will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out 
another  day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy  !  1 
won't  be  morlilied,  and  I  won't  be  downed  ; 
but  I  will  be  proud  to  iind  I  have,  out  of  my 
own  family,  as  well  as  io  it,  a  friend  who 
loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth 
to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic 
schemes  to  an  undertaking  far  better  suited 
to  her  talents.  She  determined  to  write  a 
new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently  contrived  for 
the  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her  su- 
periority to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in 
truth  a  grand  end  various  picture-gallery, 
which  presented  to  the  eye  a  long  series  of 
men  and  W')men,  each  marked  by  some 
atrong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the 
pride  of  money,  morbid  resilessness  and 
morbid  apathy,  frivolous  garrulity,  superci- 
lious silence,  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  every 
thing,  and  a  Heraclilus  to  lament  over  every 
thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in 
twelve  months  was  completed,  h  wanted 
Bomeihing  of  the  simplicity  which  had  been 
among  the  moat  attractive  charms  of  Eve- 
lina ;  hut  it  furnifihed  ample  proof  thai  the 
four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina 
appeared,  had  not  been  unprofiiably  speni. 


Those  who  saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  novel  of  the  age.    aItb. 

" ,C 


Thrale  laughed  and 
even  vehement  ' 


>t  over  it.  Crisp 
and  offered 
e  the  rapid  anil  complete  success  of  the 
book  for  half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Burney 
received  for  the  copyright  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Diary  ;  but  we  have  observed  several 
expressions  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
aum  waa  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Prance* 
now  bad  shrewd  and  experienced  advisers, 
who  would  not  suffer  bar  to  wrong  herself. 
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We  have  been  told  that  the  pnblishera  gMV» 
her  two  thonannd  pounds,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still 
larger  sam  without  being  losers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1782.  The  curiosity  of  the  town  waa  id- 
tense.  We  have  been  informed  by  persona 
who  remember  those  days,  that  no  romanre 
of,  Sir  Waller  Scott  waa  more  impatiently 
■wailed,  or  more  eagerly  anatched  from  th« 
counters  of  the  bonksellers.  High  ss  publio 
expectation  was,  it  was  amply  satisfied  ;  mad 
Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general  acclamatioD, 
among  the  classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Burney  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth 
had  been  singularly  prosperous  ;  but  clouds 
soon  began  to  gather  over  thai  clear  and  ra- 
diant dawn.  Events  deeply  painful  to  a 
heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances,  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  saccession.  She  was 
first  called  upon  to  attend  the  dcalb-bed  of 
her  best  friend,  Samuel  Cri»p.  When  ahe 
returned  to  St.  M  a  rtin'a  Street,  after  per- 
forming this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  ap- 
palled by  bearing  that  Johnson  had  been 
struck  with  paralysis;  and,  not  many 
months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the 
last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wieh- 
ed  to  look  on  her  once  more  ;  and  on  ibe 
day  before  his  death,  she  long  lemained  in 
leara  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  bedroom, 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in  to 
receive  his  blessing.  But  he  waa  then  sink- 
ing fast,  and,  though  he  sent  her  an  affec- 
tionate message,  waa  unable  to  see  her.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are  repara- 
tions far  more  crnel  than  those  which  are 
made  by  death.  Frnncea  might  weep  with 
proud  slfection  for  Crisp  and  Johnson.  She 
had  to  blush  as  well  aa  to  weep  for  Mit. 
Thrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  her.  Do- 
mestic happiness,  friendship,  inde  pen  (fence, 
leisure,  letters,  all  these  things  were  hers; 
and  she  flung  them  all  awny. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
Miss  Burney  had  been  introduced,  none  ap- 
pears to  have  sioud  higher  in  her  r^ard 
ihnn  Mrs.  Delany.  This  lady  wax  an  inter- 
esting and  venerable  relique  of  a  onstage. 
She  was  the  niece  of  George  Granville 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in  his  youth,  ex- 
changed verses  and  compliments  with  Ed- 
mund Waller,  and  who  was  among  the  first 
Io  applaud  the  opening  talents  of  Pope. 
She  had  married  Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  profound  scho- 
lar and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  lime  chiefly  aa  one  of  the  small 
circle  in  which  the  fierce  spirit  of  SwiA, 
tortured  by  dtaappoinied  ambition,  by  re- 
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Borae,  and  by  the  appronchea  of  madnesB, 
•ought  Tor  nmuseinent  aod  repose.  Doctor 
Delaay  had  long  been  dead.  Hia  widow, 
aobly  descended,  eminently  accomplished, 
■nd  retaining,  in  apite  of  the  inlirmiiies  of 
adTaoceil  age,  the  vigor  of  her  facultieo, 
•od  the  aerenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and 
d««erved  the  favor  of  the  royal  family.  She 
had  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and 
•  house  at  Windsor,  belonging  to  the  crown, 
had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommodation. 
At  this  house  the  Kin?  apd  Queen  some- 
times  called,  and  found  a  very  natural  plea- 
sure in  thus  catching  an  occnsionnl  glimpse 
of  the  prifale  life  of  English  families. 

In  December,  ITS.*),  Miss  Burney  was  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Delany  nt  Windsor.  The  din- 
ner was  orer.  The  old  lady  was  taking  a 
nap.  Her  grand-nieee,  s  little  girl  of  seven, 
was  playing  at  some  Chrisimas  game  with 
the  visitors,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
stout  gentleman  entered  unannounced,  wiih 
a  star  on  bis  breast,  and  "Whstl  what! 
what  V  in  his  mouth.  A  cry  of  "  The  king," 
was  set  up.  A  general  scampering  follow- 
ed. Miss  Burney  owns  that  she  could  noi 
bave  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost.  But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to 
pay  her  duly  to  hir  royal  friend,  and  the 
disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances  was  then 
presented,  and  underwent  a  long  exsminn- 
tion  and  cross-examination  abnut  all  that 
she  bad  uriiien,  nnd  all  that  she  niennt  id 
write.  The  Queen  soon  made  her  appear- 
BBce,  and  his  Majesty  repealed,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  consort,  the  informaiion  which 
be  had  extracted  from  Miss  Burney.  The 
good  nature  of  the  royal  pair  might  have 
softened  even  the  authors  of  the  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  and  could  tioi  but  be  deligbi- 
ful  to  a  youn^  lady  who  had  been  brought 
np  a  lory.  In  a  few  days  the. visit  was  re- 
peated. Miss  Burnev  was  moe  at  ense 
than  before.  His  Majesty,  insiend  of  seek- 
ing for  information,  eondencended  to  impnrt 
it,  and  passed  sentence  on  many  great  wri- 
ters, English  and  foreigti.  Voltaire  he  pro- 
nounced a  monster.  Ritiiaseau  he  liked  rath- 
er better.  "  But  was  there  ever,"  he  cried, 
"sueh  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakiipeare^ 
Only  one  must  not  say  so.   But  what  ihiuk 

ul     Whatl     Is   there   not    sad    stuffi 

halT  whalV 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privi. 
lege  of  listening  to  some  equally  valuable 
criticism  uttered  by  (he  Queen  touching 
Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and  might  have 
learned  an  important  lesson  of  econom; 
from  the  mode  in  which  her  Msjesly's  li 
bfary  bad  been  formed.  "  I  picked  the  book 
op  on  a  stall,"  said  the  Queeo.    "  Oh,  it  is 
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amazing  what  good  boobs  there  are  on 
••^lls!"     Mrs.  Delany,  who  aeema  to  have 

iderstood  from  these  words  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  in  the  habit  of  exploring  lbs 
booiha  of  Moorlields  and  Holywell  Street  in 
person,  could  noi  suppress  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  "  Why,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I 
don't  pick  them  up  myself,  but  I  havea  set- 
vant  very  clever  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
had  at  the  booksellers',  they  are  not  for  me 
more  than  for  another."  Miss  Burney  de- 
scribes this  conversation  as  delightful ; 
and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with 
her  liierjiry  tastes,  she  should  be  delight- 
ed at  hearing  in  how  magnifloent  a  manner 
(he  greatest  lady  in  the  land  encouraged 
literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frsncea  was  fasciDaled 
by  the  cundescending  kindness  of  the  two 
greiit  personages  to  whom  she  had  been 
presented.  Her  father  was  even  more  in- 
ratHated  than  herself.  The  result  was  a  step 
of  which  we  cannot  think  with  patience, 
but  which,  recorded  aa  it  is,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, in  these  volumes,  deserves  at 
least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnished  a  most 
impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady.ofthe  name  of  Haggerdorn, 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes, 
retired  about  this  time,  and  her  Majesty  of- 
fered the  vacant  post  to  Miss  Burney.  When 
we  consider  that  Misa  Burney  was  decided- 
ly the  most  popular  writer  of  Bcliitous  nar- 
rative  then  living,  that  competence,  if  not 
opulence,  was  within  her  reach,  and  that  she 
was  more  than  usually  happy  in  her  domes- 
tic circle;  and  when  we  compare  the  sacri- 
fice which  she  WAS  invited  to  make,  with  the 
remuneration  which  was  held  out  to  her,  wo 
:irc  divided  between  laughter  and  indigna- 
tion. What  was  demanded  of  her  was,  that 
dhe  should  consent  to  be  almost  as  com- 
pletely separated  from  her  family  and 
friends,  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcotta,  and 
nlmost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been 
sent  to  jail  for  a  libel ;  thst  with  talents, 
vhich  had  instructed  and  delighted  the 
highest  living  minds,  she  should  now  be 
employed  only  in  mixing  snutTnnd  slicking 
■tins;  ihnt  she  should  be  summoned  by  a 
waiiing-woman's  bell  to  a  waiting-woman's 
duties;  that  she  should  pass  her  uhole  life 
under  the  restraints  of  a  paltry  etiqneite  ; 
should  Bomeiimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to 
iwDon  wiih  hunger;  should  sometimes 
stand  till  her  knees  gave  way  with  fatigue ; 
ihal  she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or  move 
without  considering'  how  her  mistress  might 
like  her  words  and  gestures.  Instead  of 
those  distinguished  men  and  women,  the 
flower  of  all  political  parties,  with  whom 
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•he  had  b«en  En  the  habit  of  mixiog  on  terniB 
of  equal  friendship,  «he  was  to  have  Tor  her 
perpetual  companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the 
rohes,  an  old  hag  from  Germany,  of  mean 
understanding,  of  insolent  manners,  and  of 
temper  trhicb,  naturaliy  savage,  had  now 
heea  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself 
for  the  lost  of  Burke's  and  Windham's  so- 
ciety, by  joining  in  the  "  celestial  colloquy 
sublime"  of  his  Majesty's  equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideralioa  for 
which  she  waHta  aellherself  into  this  slave- 
ry 1  A  peerage  in  her  own  right  1  A  pen- 
sion of  two  thousand  «  year  far  life  1  A 
seventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  nary  1 
A  deanery  for  her  brother  in  the  church  1 
Not  so.  The  price  *t  which  she  was  valued 
was  her  basrd,  her  lodging,  the  attendance 
of  a  man-servant,  and  two  hundred  pouoda 
a  year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  sells  his  biribright  for  a  mesa 
of  poiioge,  is  unwise.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birthright, 
and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  \ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  opu- 
lence be  nn  adequate  cumpenaation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  bodily  and  mental  freedom  ;  for 
Frances  Burney  paid  for  leave  to  he  a  pri> 
BOner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  un- 
derstood as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engage- 
ment, that,  while  she  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  household,  she  was  not  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author ;  and,  even  had 
there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  avo- 
cations were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for 
any  considemble  intellectual  eRbrt.  That  her 
place  was  incompatible  with  her  literary  pur- 
suits, was  indeed  frankly  acknowledged  by 
the  King  when  she  resigned.  "She  has  given 
up,"  he  said,  "  five  years  of  her  pen."  That 
during  those  five  years  she  might,  without 
painful  exertion — without  any  exertion  that 
would  uot  have  been  a  pleasure — have  earn- 
ed enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life  much 
larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  she 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The 
aame  income,  too,  which  in  St.  Martin' 
Street  would  have  afforded  her  every  con 
fort,  must  have  been  found  scanty  at  St. 
James's.  We  cannot  venture  lo  speak  con- 
fidently of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jew- 
elry, hut  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  a  lady, 
who  had  to  attend  Queen  Charlotte  on  many 
public  occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  far- 
thing  out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in 
abort,  simply  this,  (hat  Frances  Burney 
should  become  a  slave,  and  should  be  re- 
warded by  being  made  a  beggar. 
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With  what  object  their  Majesties  brought 
her  to  their  palace,  we  muet  own  ourseWea 
unable  to  conceive.  Their  object  could  not 
be  to  encourage  ber  literary  exertions,  for 
they  look  her  from  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write, 
d  put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
ipoBsible  for  her  to  write.  Their  object 
luld  not  be  to  promote  ber  peeuniary  in- 
terest, for  they  took  her  from  a  situation 
where  she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and 
put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  she  could 
bnt  continue  poor.  Their  object  could 
not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  wait- 
ing-maid ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Misa 
Burney  was  the  only  woman  of  her  time 
who  could  have  described  the  death  of  Har- 
rel,  thousands  might  have  been  found  nnora 
expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  snufiT- 
boxes.  To  grant  her  apenslon  on  the  civil 
list  would  have  been  an  act  of  jndicioue 
liberality,  honorable  to  the  court.  If  this 
was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  let  ber  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen 
meant  her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  w«s 
the  kindness  of  persona  raised  high  above 
the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  profound  deference,  accustom- 
ed to  see  all  who  approach  them  mortified 
b^  their  coldness,  and  elated  by  their  sniilea. 
They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed  by  tbem, 
to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  it- 
self a  kind  of  happiness  j  snd  that  Francea 
Burney  ought  to  be  full  of  gratitude  for  be- 
ing permitted  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender 
of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  aSec- 
tion,  and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of 
standing  behind  a  royal  chair,  and  holding 
a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  1  Who  can 
wonder  that  Princes  should  be  under  eueb  a 
delusion,  when  they  are  encouraged  in  it  by 
the  very  persons  who  sufier  from  it  most 
cruelly!  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  George 
the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  un- 
derstand the  interest  of  Prances  Burney 
better,  or  promote  it  with  more  seal,  thai 
herself  and  her  father  1  No  deception  was 
practised.  The  conditions  of  the  house  of 
bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ;  tbe 
net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird.  And 
the  naked  hook  was  greedily  swallowed  ; 
and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to  entangle 
herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation 
to  court  should  have  caused  a  flutteting  in 
the  bosom  of  an  inexperienced  woman.  But 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  watch  over 
tbe  child,  and  to  show  her  that  on  the  one 
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■ide  were  only  iDfmntile  tanittes  snd  chi- 
merical bopes,  on  the  other libeny,peace  of 
miod,  mffluence,  Boeml  eDJoyments,  bonor- 
■ble  distisctions.  Strange  to  say,  the  only 
heaitation  was  on  the  part  of  Frances.  Dr. 
Buniey  nrai  transported  out  of  himpelf  with 
delight.  Not  such  are  the  r.intures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty 
daaghter  well  to  a  Turkish  slave-merchant. 
Yet  Dr.  Burney  was  an  amiable  man,  a  man 
of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  bad  seen  much 
of  the  world,  fiut  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  going  to  coort  was  like  going  to  hea- 
ven ;  that  to  see  Princes  and  Princesses  was 
a  kind  of  beatific  ?ision  ;  that  the  exquisite 
felicity  enjoyed  by  royal  persons  was  not 
coafiaed  to  themselves,  but  was  communi- 
cated by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  reflection 
to  all  who  were  suflered  to  stand  at  their 
toileiles,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He  over- 
ruled >11  bis  daughter's  objections,  and  him- 
self escorted  her  to  prison.  The  door 
closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She,  looking 
back  with  tender  regret  on  all  that  she  bad 
left,  uid  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to 
the  new  life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was 
onable  to  speak  or  stand ;  and  he  went  on 
his  way  homeward  rejoicing  in  her  marvel- 
Ions  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of 
five  years  taken  from  tbe  best  part  of  life, 
and  wasted  in  menial  drudgery  or  in  recrea- 
tions duller  than  even  menial  drudgery,  un- 
der galling  restraints  and  amidst  unfriendly 
or  oDinteresting  companions.  The  history 
of  an  ordinary  day  was  this  :  Mias  Burney 
had  to  rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she 
might  be  ready  to  answer  the  royal  beli, 
which  rang  at  half  after  seven.  Till  about 
eight  she  attended  in  the  Queen's  dressing- 
room,  and  had  the  honorof  lacing  heraugust 
mistress's  stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop, 
^own,  and  neck- hand  kerchief.  The  morn- 
ing was  chiefly  *pent  in  rummaging  drawers 
and  lay  ingSne  clothes  in  their  proper  places. 
Then  the  Queen  was  to  be  powdered  and 
dressed  for  the  day.  Twice  a  week  hei 
majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped  ;  ant 
this  operation  appears  to  have  added  a  ful 
hour  to  tbe  business  of  the  toilette.  It  wai 
generally  three*  before  Miss  Burney  was  a 
liberty.  Then  she  had  two  hours  at  her 
own  disposal.  To  these  hours  we  owe  great 
part  of  her  Diary-  At  five  she  had  to  attend 
ner  colleaene,  Madame  Schwellenberg,  a 
hateful  old  toad-eater,  as  illiterate  as  a 
chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a  whole  Ger- 
man Chapter,  rode,  peevish,  unable  to  bear 
solilnde,  unable  to  conduct  herself  with 
common  decency  in  society.  With  this 
delightfiii  associate  Frances  Burney  had  to 
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dine,  and  pass  the  evening.  The  pair  gen- 
erally remained  togelher  from  6ve  to  eleven ; 
and  often  had  no  other  company  the  whole 
lime,  except  during  the  hour  from  eight  to 
nine,  when  the  Equerries  came  to  tea.  If 
poor  Frances  attempted  to  escape  to  her 
own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her  wretcbed- 
ss  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
iled  and  stormed,  and  complained  that  she 
IS  neglected.  Yet,  when  Frances  stayed, 
she  was  constantly  assailed  with  insolent 
reproaches,  Literary  fame  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof  that 
the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  born, 
and  out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All 
her  scanty  stock  of  broken  English  was  em- 
ployed lo  express  the  contempt  with  which 
she  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina  and  Ce- 
cilia. Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed 
knew  nothing  about  them  ;  but  she  soon 
found  that  the  least  miserable  way  of  pass- 
ing an  evening  with  Madame  Schwellenberg 
was  at  the  card-table,  and  consented,  with 
patient  sadness,  to  gice  hours,  which  might 
have  called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears 
of  many  generations,  to  the  king  of  clubs 
and  the  knave  of  spades.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss  Bur- 
ney had  to  pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  in  undressing  the  Queen,  and  was  then 
at  liberty  to  retire,  and  dream  that  she  was 
chatting  with  her  brother  by  thequiet  hearth 
in  St.  Martin's  Street,  that  she  was  the  cen- 
tre of  an  admiring  assemblage  at  Mrs. 
Crewe's,  (hat  Burke  was  calling  her  the  first 
woman  of  the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving 
her  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  are  less  patient 
than  women  j  for  we  are  iilterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  any  human  being  could  endure 
such  a  life,  while  there  remained  a  vacant 
garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing  in  want  of 
a  sweeper,  a  parish  workhouse,  or  a  parish 
vault.  And  it  wasforsDch  alife  that  Frances 
Bumey  had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a 
happy  fireside,  attached  friends,  a  wide  and 
splendid  circle  of  acquaintance,  intellectual 
pursuits  in  which  she  was  qualified  to  excel, 
and  the  sure  hope  of  what  lo  her  would  have 
been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Tbe 
last  great  master  of  Attic  eloquence  and 
Attic  wit,  has  left  us  a  forcible  and  touching 
description  of  the  misery  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  to  those 
of  Frances,  had  entered  the  service  of  one 
of  the  magnates  of  Rome  : — "  Unhappy  that 
I  am,"  cries  the  victim  of  his  own  childish 
ambition,  "would  nothing  content  me  but 
that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pursuits  and  mine 
old  companions,  and  tbe  life  which  was 
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without  care,  and  the  ileep  which  had  do 
limit  safe  mine  own  pleasure, and  the  walka 
which  1  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  sod 
fling  mysetf  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon 
likelbist  And,OGod!  for  K'hail  Isihis 
the  halt  which  enticed  me  1  Wna  there  no 
way  by  which  I  mii^hl  have  enjoyed  Id  free- 
dom comfoTt  a  even  greater  than  those  which 
I  now  earn  hy  servitude  1  Like  a  lion  which 
has  been  msde  so  tame  that  men  may  lead 
him  about  with  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up 
and  down,  with  broken  and  humbled  spirit, 
at  the  heels  of  those  to  whom,  in  mine  own 
domnin,  I  should  have  been  an  object  of  awe 
and  wonder.  And,  worst  of  all,  1  feel  thai 
here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no 
pleasure.  The  talents  and  acGomplishments, 
which  charmed  a  far  diflierent  circle, are  here 
ont  of  place.  1  am  rude  in  the  arts  of  pal- 
aces, and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with  those 
whose  calling,  from  their  youth  up,  haa  bsen 
to  flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I  then  two  lives, 
that,  after  I  have  wnsted  one  in  the  service 
of  others,  there  may  yet  remain  to  me  a 
aecood,  which  I  may  live  unto  myself  1" 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred 
which  disturbed  the  wretched  monotony  of 
Frances  Burney'a  life.  The  court  moved 
from  Kew  to  Windsor,  and  from  Windsor 
back  to  Keiv.  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of 
waiting,  and  another  dull  colonel  came  into 
waiting.  An  impertinent  servant  made  a 
blunder  about  tea.  and  caused  a  miauoder- 
standing  between  the  gentlemen  and  the 
ladiea.  A  half-wiited  French  Protestant  min- 
ister talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity. 
An  unlucky  member  of  the  household  men- 
tioned B  pasaage  in  the  Morning  HeroM  re- 
flecting on  thcQueen,  and  forthwith  Madame 
Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad  Eng- 
lish, and  told  him  thai  he  made  her  "  what 
yon  call  perspire!" 

A  more  important  occurrence  waa  the 
royal  visit  to  Oxford.  Misa  Burney  went  in 
the  Qaeen's  train  to  Nuoeham,  was'utterly 
neglected  there  in  the  crowd,  and  eould  with 
difficulty  find  a  servant  to  show  the  way  to 
her  bedroom,  or  a  hairdresser  to  arrange 
her  curls.  She  had  the  honor  of  entering 
Oxford  in  the  last  of  a  long  string  of  car- 


riages which  formed  (he  royal  pro 
of  walking  after  the  Queen  all  day  through 
refectories  and  chapels,  and  of  alanding, 
half-dead  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  while  her 
august  mistress  was  seated  at  an  excellent 
cold  collation.  At  Magdalene  College, 
Prnnces  was  lef^  for  a  moment  in  the  parlor, 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  good- 
natured  £k|iierry  sawthet  she  was  exhausted, 
and  shared  with  her  some  apricotsand  bread, 
which  he  had  wiaely  put  into  bia  pockets. 


[Anwi^ 

At  that  moment  the  dooropened;  theQaeen 
entered  ;  the  wearied  attendants  sprang  up  ; 
the  bread  and  fruit  were  haaiily  concealed. 
"  I  found,"  lays  poor  Miss  Burney,  "  that 
OUT  appetites  were  to  be  supposed  annihi- 
lated, at  the  Eame  moment  that  our  strength 
was  to  be  invincible." 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  sueh  diaad- 
vantages,  "  revived  in  her,"  to  use  her  own 
words,  "a  consciousness  to  pleasure  which 
bad  long  lain  nearly  dormant."  She  fori^l, 
during  one  moment,  that  she  was  a  waiting- 
maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman  of  true  geaiua 
might  be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  beautiful  works  of  art, 

ist  repositories  of  knowledge,  snd  memo- 

als  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had  ahe  atiti 
been  what  she  was  before  her  father  indaced 
take  the  most  fatal  step  of  her  life, 
we  cen  easily  imagine  what  pleasure  she 
would  have  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  bo* 
blest  of  English  cities.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack-chaise. 

nd  might  not  have  worn  ao  fine  ■  gown  of 
Chambery  genie  as  that  in  which  she  tot- 
tered after  the  roynl  party  ;  but  with  n-bat 
delight  would  she  have  then  paced  the  clois- 
ters of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendor  of  Christ 
Church,  and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of 
the  BadcIilTe  Library  on  the  magnificent  aea 
of  turrets  and  battlements  below!  How 
gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside  for 
a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes  and  Ariatotle's 
Elhics,  to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from 
college  to  college  1  What  neat  little  ban- 
quets would  she  have  found  set  oat  in  their 
monastic  cells!  With  what  ea  gem  ess  would 
pictures,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals 
have  been  brought  forth  from  the  moat  mys- 
terious cabineta  for  her  amuaement  \  How 
much  she  would  have  had  to  hear  and  to  tell 
aboutJohnson  as  she  walked  over  Pembroke, 
nnd  about  Reynolds  in  the  ante-chapel  of 
New  College  !  But  these  indulgences  were 
not  for  one  who  had  aotd  herself  into 
bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to 
Oxford,  another  event  diversified  the  weari- 
some life  which  Frances  led  at  coarl. 
Warren  Hastings  was  broujrht  to  the  her  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Prin- 
cesses were  present  when  the  trial  comiseB- 
ced,  and  Miss  Burney  waa  permitAed  to  at- 
tend. During  the  aubsequent  proceedings 
a  day-rule  for  the  same  purpose  was  occa- 
sionally granted  to  her  j  for  the  Queen  took 
the  strongest  interest  in  the  trial,  and,  whn 
she  could  not  go  beraelf  to  Westmiostar 
Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of  iriiat  past- 
ed from  a  peraon  who  had  aic^nlar  powers 
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^^   otMerTalioo,  and    who  was,   moreorer, 
p«rBOnally    acquainted    with  •ome  of  the 
noost  diaiinguished  managers.    The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated 
proceeding  is  lirdy  and  picturesque.     Yet 
lire  read  it,  we  own,  with  pain  ;  for  it  aeemti 
to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  understanding 
of  Frances   Burney  was  beginning  to  Teel 
the  pernicious  influence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  is  as  incompatible    with  health    of 
miod  as  the  air  of  the   Pomptine  tnarshes 
with  health  of  bodj'.  From  the  first  day,  she 
espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
■umplooufl  vehemence  and  acrimony  quite 
inconsistent  wiib  the  modesty  and  suavity 
of  her  ordinary  deportment.     She  shudderB 
^hen  Burlte  enters  the  Hall  at  the  head  of 
the  Commons.      She  pronounces  him  the 
cruel  oppresaorof  an  innocent  man.     She  is 
mt  a  losVto  conceive  how  the  managers  can 
look  at  the  defendant,  and  not  blush.  Wind- 
bam  comes  to  her  from  the  manager's  box, 
to  offer  her  refrcahment.    "  But,"  says  she, 
"  I  could  not  break  bread  with  him."  Then, 
again  she  exclaims — "  At^  Mr.  Windham, 
bow  came  you  ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so 
unjust  a  cause  1"      "  Mr.  Burke  saw  me," 
•he    says,  "and   he   bowed  with  the  moat 
tnarkedcivility  of  manner."     This,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  just  after  his  opening  ipeech,  a 
apeech  which  had  prodaced  a  mighty  eRect, 
and  which   certainly  no  other  orator  thai 
ever  lived  could  have  made.    "  My  curtsy," 
■he  continues,  "  waa  the  moat  ungrateful, 
dieiant,  and  cold  ;  I  coald  not  do  otherwise  ; 
ao  hart  I  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a 
eaaae."      Now,  not  only  had  Bnrke  treated 
ber  with  constant   kindness,  but  the  very 
last  act  which  he  performed  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay-Office, 
about  fonr  years  before  this  trial,  was   to 
make  Dr.  Burney  organist  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital.    When,  at  the  Westminster  election. 
Dr.  Burney  was  dirided  between  his  grali- 
tnde  for  this  favor  and  his  Tory  opinions, 
Bnrke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all 
right  to  exact  a  sacrifice  ofprinciple.  "  You 
hare  little  or  no  obligations  to  me,    he  wrote; 
"  bat  if  you  had  as  many  as  I  really  wish  it 
were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  certainly  in  my 
desire,  to  lay  on  yoo,  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  or- 
der to  subject  your  mind  or  your  affairs  to 
a  painful  and  misehievoua  servitude."    Was 
this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly  treated  by  n  daueh- 
ter  of  Dr.  Burney,  because  she  chose  to  dif- 
fer from  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most 
complicated  question,  which  be  had  studied 
deeply  daring  many  years,  and  which  she 
had  Dcrer  studied  at  all  1     It  ia  clear  from 
Miis  Barney's  own  itatement,  that  when 
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she  behared  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  the 
did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings  waa 
accused.  One  thing,  however,  she  must 
have  known,  that  Burke  had  been  able  to 
convince  a  House  of  Commons,  bitterly  pre- 
judiced against  him,  that  the  charges  were 
well  founded;  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had. 
concurred,  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  sup- 
porting the  impeachment.  Surely  a  woman 
of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Misa  Burney, 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  this 
never  could  have  happened  unletis  there  had 
been  a  strong  case  against  the  late  Govern- 
or-General. And  there  was,  as  all  reasona- 
ble men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  against 
him.  That  there  w«re  great  public  services 
to  be  set  off  against  his  great  crimes,  is  per- 
fectly true.  But  his  aervicea  and  his  crimes 
were  equslly  anknown  to  the  lady  who  so 
confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  aay, 
to  all  the  greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
state,  not  merely  error,  but  gross  injustice 
and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  had  found  his  manners  and 
conversation  agreeable.  But  surely  she 
could  not  be  ao  weak  as  to  infer  from  the 
genileneas  of  bis  deportment  in  a  drawing- 
room,  that  he  waa  incapable  of  committing 
a  great  state  crime,  under  the  influence  of 
ambition  and  revenge.  A  silly  Mias,  fresh 
from  a  boarding-school,  might  fall  into  such 
a  mistake  ;  but  the  woman  who  had  drawn 
the  character  of  Mr.  Monckion  should  have 
known  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  she  had  been  too  long 
at  Court.  She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery 
worse  than  that  of  the  body.  The  iron  was 
beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accustom- 
ed during  many  months  to  watch  tbe  eye  of 
a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless  grati- 
tude the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescen- 
sion, to  feef  wretched  at  every  symptom  of 
royal  llispleasure,  to  associate  only  with 
spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in,  ahe  was 
degenerating  into  aomething  fit  for  her 
place..  Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  Hastings;  had  received  presents 
from  him,  and  bad  ao  far  departed  from  ihe 
severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  cer- 
tainly been  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  any 
of  the  frail  beauties  who  were  then  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  English  Court.  The  Kine, 
it  was  well  known,  took  the  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  all  the  members  of  the 
househmd  looked  submissively  for  guidance. 
The  impeachment,  therefore,  was  an  atro- 
cious persecution  ;  the  managera  were  rat- 
cala;  tbe  defendant  was  tbe  moat  deaerving, 
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and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  king;dom. 
This  was  the  cant  of  the  whole  palace, 
from  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  down  to  the 
Table-Decken  and  Yeomen  of  the  Silver 
Scullery  ;  and  Miss  Burney  canted  like  the 
Test,  though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  leas 
bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  boa  given  of  the 
King'a  illness,  contains  much  excellent  nar- 
rative and  description,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  more  valued  bylhe  historians  of  s  future 
age  than  aoy  equal  portion  of  Pepya'  or 
Evelyn's  Diaries.  That  account  shows  also, 
bow  afiectionate  and  compassionate  her  na- 
ture vna.  But  it  shows  also,  we  must  say, 
that  her  way  of  life  waa  rapidly  impairing 
her  powers  of  reasoning,  and  her  aense  of 
justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  in  this 
place,  the  question,  whether  the  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
regency  were  the  more  correct.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  needless  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Bumey  falls 
alike  on  Pitt  and  Fox,  on  mojority  and  mi- 
nority. She  is  angry  with  the  House  of 
Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire  whether 
the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  cnance  of  his  recovering  bis  senses. 
"A  melancholy  day,"  she  writes;  "news 
bad  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home  the 
dear  unhappy  king  still  worse  ;  abroad  new 
examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens!  what  an  insult  does  this 
teem  from  Parliamentary  power,  to  inves- 
tigate and  bring  forth  to  the  world  every  cir- 
cumstance of  such  a  malady  as  is  ever  held 
sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  fami- 
lies I  How  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no 
words  can  say-'  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  motion  which  roused  all  this  indig- 
nation at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself; 
and  that,  if  withstood  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  rejected.  We  see. 
therefore,  that  the  loyally  of  the  minister, 
who  was  then  generally  regarded 'as  the 
roost  heroic  champion  of  his  Prince,  was 
lukewarm  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
boiling  leal  which  Glled  the  pages  of  the 
back-stairs  and  the  women  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. Of  the  Regency  bill,  Pitt'a  own  bill, 
Miss  Bumey  speaks  with  horror.  "  1  shud- 
dered," she  says,  "  to  hear  it  named."  And 
again — "Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  the  day 
when  thnt  unhappy  bill  lakes  place !  I  can- 
not approve  the  plan  of  it."  The  truth  Is, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  a  wise  and  upright 
statesman  or  not,  was  a  statesman  ;  and 
whatever  motives  he  might  have  for  impos- 
ing restriotions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in 
some  way  or  other  there  mast  be  some  pro- 
vision made  for  the  execution  of  some  part 
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of  the  kingly  office,  or  that  no  gorerameM 
would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this  was 
a  matter  of  which  the  honsebold  never 
thought.  It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  the  Exons  and  Keepers  of  tbe 
Hobes,  that  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  ia 
[be  state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to 
pardon  criminals,  to  fill  up  offices,  to  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  governments,  to  command 
the  army  and  oav^.  Nay,  these  enlightened 
politicians,  and  Miss  Burney  among  tbe  rest, 
seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who 
considered  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
public  interest,  showed  himself  to  be  a  bad- 
hearted  man.  Nobody  wondersat  this  in  ■ 
gentleman-usher;  hut  it  is  melancholy  to 
see  genius  sinkin?  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  tbe 
King's  recovery,  Frances  dragged  9a  m  mi» 
erable  existence  at  the  palace.  The  cobso- 
lations  which  had  for  a  time  mitigated  tbe 
wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by  one 
withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society 
had  been  a  grea{  resource  when  tbe  Conri 
was  at  Windsor,  was  now  desd.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  establishment.  Colo- 
nel Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  pre- 
possessing manners.  Agreeable  associates 
were  scarce  in  the  prison-house,  and  he  and 
Miss  Burney  were  therefore  naturally  at- 
tached to  each  other.  She  owns  that  she 
valued  him  as  a  friend ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  strange  if  bis  attentions  had  led 
her  to  entertain  for  him  a  sentiment  warmer 
than  friendship.  He  quitted  the  Court,  and 
married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Burney  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wonnd- 
ed  her  feelings,  and  lowered  him  in  her  es- 
teem. The  palace  grew  duller  and  duller ; 
Madame  Schwellenbers  became  more  and 
more  savage  and  insolent.  And  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way; 
and  all  who  saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated 
figure,  and  her  feeble  walk,  predicted  that 
her  aufierings  would  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speoks  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, and  of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and 
aflTection.  Tbe  princesses  seem  to  have  weU 
deserved  all  the  prsise  which  is  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  Diary-  Tbey  were,  we  doubt 
not,  roost  amiable  women.  But  "  the  sweet 
queen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these 
volumes,  is  not  by  any  means  an  object  of 
admiration  to  us.  She  had  undoubtedly 
sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of  deport- 
ment suited  her  high  station,  and  self-com- 
mand enough  to  maintain  that  deportment 
invariably.  She  was,  in  herinterconrse  with 
Mus  Bumey,  generally  gracioas  aod  a&- 
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ble,  M>inetiine8,  wheii  dieplettsed, 
reserred,  but  never,  under  any  eircnniitan- 
eea,  rade,  peevish,  or  violent.  She  knew 
how  to  dispeUBs,  ^racefally  and  skiiruily, 
those  little  civilities  which,  when  paid  by  a 
sovereign,  ar«  prized  at  many  times  tiieir 
intriasic  value ;  how  to  pay  a  eompliment ; 
how  to  lend  a  book ;  how  to  ask  arter  a  rela- 
tion. But  she  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
refardteas  of  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  life 
of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  cunveoi- 
eoce  was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hard- 
ly able  to  atand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  be- 
fore seven,  in  order  to  dress  tbs  sweet 
qaetn,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in  order 
to  nndntaa  the  sweet  qneen.  The  indisposi- 
tion of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not, 
escape  the  notice  of  her  royal  mistress. 
Bat  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Court 
was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  pretence  nntil  it  proved  fatal.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  invalid  could  clear 
heraeir  from  the  suspicion  of  malingering:,  &s 
it  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing 
and  unlacing,  till  she  dropped  down  dead  at 
the  royal  feet.  "This,"  Miss  Burit  ay  wrote, 
when  ehe  was  suffering  cruelly  from  sick- 
ness, wstching,  and  labor,  "  isiby  no  means 
from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  otherwise. 
There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  In  any  one  of 
them;  but  it  is  prejudice,  and  want  of  per- 
sonal experience." 

Many  strangera  sympathized  with  the 
bodily  and  mental  sufferings  of  this  dis- 
tinguished woman.  All  who  saw  her  saw 
that  her  frame  was  sinUine,  that  her  heart 
waa  breaking.  The  last,  it  should  seem,  to 
observe  the  change  was  her  father.  At 
length,  in  ^ite  of  himself,  his  eyes  were 
opened.  In  Alay  1790,  bis  daughter  had 
■n  interview  of  three  hours  with  him,  the 
only  long  interview  which  they  had  since 
he  took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told 
bim  that  she  was  miserable,  that  abe  was 
worn  with  attendance  and  want  of  sleep, 
that  she  had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing  to 
love,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  family  and 
friends  were  to  her  as  tboogb  they  were 
not,  and  were  remembered  by  her  as  men 
remember  the  dead.  From  daybreak  to 
midnight  the  same  killing  labor,  the  same 
recreations,  more  batefuftban  labor  itself, 
followed  each  other  without  variety,  with- 
out any  interval  of  liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  vras  greatly  dejected  by  this 
news }  but  was  too  good-natured  a  man  not 
to  say  that,  if  she  wished  to  resign,  his 
house  and  arms  were  open  to  her.  Still, 
however,  he  oonid  not  bear  to  remove  her 
from  the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty 
amonnted  in  tmtb  to  idolatry.    It  can  tw 
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compared  only  to  the  grovelling  supersti- 
lion  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who  made 
their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.  When  he  induced  his  daughtw 
to  accept  the  place  of  Keeper  of  the  Robes, 
be  entertained,  BB  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that 
some  worldly  advantage  or  other,  not  set 
down  in  thd  contract  of  service,  would  be 
the  result  of  her  connexion  with  the  Court. 
What  advantage  he  expected  we  do  not 
know,  nor  did  he  probably  know  himself. 
But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly 
got  nothing.  Miss  Bnrney  had  been  hired 
for  board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred  a-year. 
Board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred  a-year, 
she  had  duty  received.  We  have  looked 
carefully  through  the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  those  extraordinary 
benefactions  on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned. 
lut  we  can  discover  only  a  promise,  never 
performed,  of  a  gown  ;  and  for  this  promise 
Miss  Burney  was  expected  to  return  thanks, 
such  as  might  have  suited  the  beggar  with 
whom  Saint  Martin,  in  tbe  legend,  divided 
his  cloak.  The  experience  of  four  vtwtB 
was,  however,  insufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  had  tsken  possession  of  the 
Doctor's  mind ;  and,  between  tbe  dear 
father  and  the  sweet  queen,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other 
Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse.  Six- 
months  bad  elapsed  since  the  interview  be- 
tween the  parent  and  tbe  dangfater.  The 
resignation  was  not  sent  in.  Tha  sufferer 
grew  worse  and  worse.  She  took  bark; 
but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine ;  she 
was  soothed  with  opium  ;  but  in  vaia.  Her 
breath  began  to  fail.  Tbe  whisper  that  she 
waa  in  a  decline  spread  through  tha  Court. 
The  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe  tbaC 
she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  tbe  card-table 
of  the  old  fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered, 
threeor  four  times  in  an  evening,  for  tha 
purpose  of  taking  hartshorn.  Had  she  bee* 
a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter  would  have 
excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  tbe  ac- 
cursed bell  still  rang ;  tbe  Queen  was  still 
to  be  dressed  for  the  morning  at  seven,  and 
to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and  tobt- 
undressed  at  eleven  at  night. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  maA 
fashionable  aociety,  a  general  feeling  of 
compasNon  for  Miss  Burney,  and  of  indig- 
nation againet  both  her  father  and  ue 
Queen.  "Is  it  possible,"  said  a  fieat 
French  lady  to  the  Doctor,  "that  j9ta 
daughter  is  in  a  situation  where  she  ie. 
never  allowed  a  holiday  1"  Honee  Wal- 
pole  wrote  to  Frenoee,  to  ezptesa  hia  sym- 
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paihy.  Boawell,  boilinr  over  with  good- 
natured  rage,  almOBt  iorced  bd  CDtraDce 
into  the  palace  to  see  ber.  "My  dear 
ma'am,  why  do  you  atay  1  It  won't  do, 
ma'am ;  you  must  resizn-  ^Ve  can  put  up 
wiih  it  no  longer.  Some  Tery  violent 
meatures,  I  assure  you,  will  be  taken.  We 
ahaW  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body."  Burke 
Bod  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zeal- 
ous in  the  same  cause.  Windbam  spoke 
to  Dr.  Burney;  but  found  him  itill  irreso- 
lute. "I. will  set  the  Literory  Club  upon 
him,"  cried  Windbam;  "Mifs  Burney 
has  some  very  true  admirers  there,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  eagerly  assist."  Indeed 
the  Burney  family  seem  to  have  been  ap- 
prehensive that  some  public  affront,  such 
BB  the  Doctor's  unpardonable  Tolly,  to  nse 
the  mildest  term,  had  richly  deserved,  would 
be  put  upon  him.  The  medical  men  spoke 
out,  and  plainly  told  htm  that  hie  daughter 
must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  patemal  a&ection,  medical  au- 
thority, and  the  voice  of  ell  London  crying 
•hame,  triumphed  over  Doctor  Burney's 
love  of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances 
should  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that,  though  her  life  was  at 
■take,  she  mustered  spirit  to  put  the  paper 
into  the  Queea'a  banda.  "  1  could  not," 
•o  runs  the  Diary,    "  suximon   couraee   to 

geaent  my  memorial — my  heart  always 
iled  me  from  seeing  the  Queen's  entire 
ftttcdoat  from  such  an  expectation.  For 
dioof^  I  WBB  frequently  16  ill  in  her  pre- 
Besca  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she 
eODcladed  me,  while  life  remained,  inevi- 
tahly  hew."  ' 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper 
WBB  delir«red.  Then  came  the  storm. 
Jvaa,  as  ia  the  .£neid,  delegated  the  work 
of  vengeaoee  to  Alecto,  The  Queen  was 
calm  and  gentle  4  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg  raved  like  a  maaiac  in  the  incurable 
ward  of  Bedlam-  Such  insolence  !  Such 
ingratitude !  Such  folly !  Would  Miss 
Burney  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  family  1  Would  she  throw  away 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  royal  protec- 
tiott  1  Wonldsbe  port  with  privileges  which, 
once  relinquished,  could  never  be  regained  1 
It  was  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life.  If 
people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best 
thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in 
it.  The  resignation  was  not  accepted. 
The  laaguage  of  the  medical  men  became 
BtroBger  and  stronger.  Doctor  Burney's 
parental  fears  were  fully  roused;  and  he 
azpliekly  declared,  in  a  leUer  meant  to  be 
shown  to  the  Queen,  that  his  daughter 
aauat  retire.    7he  Schwellenberg  raged  like 
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a  wild-cat.  "  A  scene  almost  horrible  en- 
sued," says  Miss  Burney.  "  She  was  too 
much  enraged  for  diBguise,  and  uttered  the 
most  furious  expressions  of  indignant  con- 
tempt at  our  proceedings.  I  am  sure  she 
would  gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the 
Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery,  as  a  fit 
place  to  bring  us  to  onrselves,  from  a  daring 
so  outrageous  against  imperial  wishes. 
This  psBEsge  deserves  notice,  as  being  the 
only  one  in  the  Diary,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  which  shows  Miss  Burney  10 
have  been  anare  that  she  was  a  native  of  a 
free  country,  that  she  could  not  be  pressed 
for  a  waiting-maid  aQ;ainsl  her  will,  and  that 
she  bad  just  asgoodarigbt  to  live,  if  she 
chose  in  St.  A^rtin's  Street,  as  Queen 
Chsrlolte,  had  to  live  at  St.  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next 
biiih-day,  Mies  Burney  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  Bat  the  promise  was  ill  kept ;  and 
her  Majesty  showed  displeasure  at  being 
reminded  of  it.  At  length  Frances  was 
informed  that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance 
should  ceaee.  "  I  heard  this,"  she  says, 
"  with  a  fearful  presentiment  I  should  surely 
never  go  through  another  fortnight,  in  so 
week  and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of 
health.  ...  As  the  time  of  separation  ap- 
proached, the  Queen's  cordiality  rather  di- 
minished, and  traces  of  internal  displeasnre 
appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opin- 
ion I  ought  rather  to  have  struggled  on, 
live  or  die,  than  to  qriit  ber.  Yet  I  am 
sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own  chance, 
except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and 
at  least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she 
could  not  approve."  Sweet  Queenl  What 
ooble  candor,  to  admit  that  the  unduti- 
fulness  of  people  who  did  not  think  the 
honor  of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  was,  though 
highly  ^criminal,  not  altogether  unnatural! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty's 
contempt  for  the  lives  of  others  where  her 
own  pleasure  was  concerned.  But  what 
pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  having  Miss 
Burney  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  com- 
prehend. That  Miss  Burney  was  an  emi- 
nently skilful  keeper  of  the  robes  is  not 
very  probable.  Few  women,  indeed,  had 
paid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now  and  then, 
in  the  course  of  live  years,  she  had  been 
asked  to  read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of 
verses.  But  better  readers  might  easily 
hare  been  found ;  and  her  verses  were  worse 
than  even  the  Poet-Laureate's  Birth-day 
Odea.  Perhaps  that  economy  which  was 
among  ber  Majesty's  most  conspicuous  vir- 
tnes,  had  something  to  do  with  her  conduct 
OD  this  occasion.     Uiss  Barney  had  nerer 
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hinted  tbnt  she  expected  a  retiring  pension  ; 
and  indeed  woald  gladly  have  given  the 
little  that  *be  had  for  freedom.  But  her 
Majesty  knew  what  the  public  thought,  and 
what  became  her  dignity.  She  could  not 
for  very  shame  suffer  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative 
career  to  wait  on  her,  who  had  served  her 
faithfully  for  a  pittance  during  five  years, 
and  whose  constitiition  had  been  impaired 
by  labor  and  watching,  to  leare  the  Court 
witbont  some  mark  of  royal  liberality. 
George  the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions 
where  Miss  Burney  was  concerned,  seems  to 
have  behaved  like  an  honest,  good-natared 
gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that 
she  was  entitled  to  a  provisioD.  At  length, 
in  return  for  all  the  misery  which  she  had 
Dndergone,  and  for  the  health  which  she 
had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
ponnda  was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on 
the  Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  waa  opened,  and  Frances 
was  free  once  more.  Johnson,  as  Burke 
observed,  might  have  added  a  strikinipsge 
to  bis  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  if  he  bad  lived  to  tee  his  little 
Burney  as  she  went  into  the  palace  and  as 
she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untested,  of  liber- 
ty, of  friendship,  of  domestic  affection, 
were  almost  too  acute  for  her  shattered 
frame.  Bat  happv  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the 
Qneen's  toilette  and  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg's  card-table  had  impaired.  Kind  and 
anxious  faces  surrounded  the  invalid.  Con- 
versation the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  TraTelliog  was  rac 
mended  toher  ;Bndsherambledbyeasy  ji 
neya  from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  and  from 
watering-place  to  watering-place.  She 
crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stone- 
hengeand  Wilton, the cliffii  of  Lyme,and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Sidmoutb.  Thence  shi 
journeyed  by  Powdeiham  Castle,  and  by 
the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  ap- 

froaching,  returned  well  and  cheerful  to 
lOodon.  There  she  visited  her  old  dun- 
geon, and  found  her  successor  already  far 
on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midninghl,  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with 
French  exiles  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  Revolution.  A  colonjr  of  these  refugees 
settled  at  Junker  Hall  in  Surrey,  not  far 
from  Norbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Lock,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Burney  family,  resided. 
Frances  visited  Norbary,  and  waa  intredu' 
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eed  to  the  strangers.  She  had  strong  pre- 
judices against  them  ;  for  her  Toryism  was 
far  beyond,  we  do  not  soy  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Reeves  ;  and  the  inmates  of 
Juniper  Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  and  were  therefore  more 
detested  by  the  Royalists  of  the  first  emi- 
gration than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
lan  as  Miss  Burney  could  not  long  ra- 
the fascination  of  that  remarkable  so- 
ciety. She  had  lived  with  Johnson  and 
Windham,  with  Mrs.  Montsgue  and  His. 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that 
she  had  never  heard  conversation  before. 
The  most  animated  eloquence,  the  keenest 
observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit,  the  most 
courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her. 
For  Madame  de  Slafil  was  there,  and  H.  de 
Talleyrand.  There  too  was  M.  de  Natbonne, 
a  noble  lepresemative  of  French  aristoc- 
racy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was  his 
friend  and  follower  General  D'Arhlay,  aa 
honorable  and  amiable  man,  with  a  hand- 
some person,  frank  soldier-like  manners, 
and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Franees  had  eon- 
ceived  against  the  constitntional  royalists 
of  France  rapidly  vanished.  She  listened 
with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  joined  witli  M.  D'Arhlay  in  execrat- 
ing the  Jacobins,  and  in  weeping  for  the  un- 
happy Bourbons,  took  French  lessons  from 
him,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  married  him 
on  no  better  provision  than  a  precarious 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  W» 
ill,  therefore,  bring  onrnarratire  to  a  spee^ 
dy  close,  by  rapidly  recounting  the  most 
important  events  which  we  know  to  have 
befallen  Madame  D'Arhlay  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life. 

M.  D'Arblay's  fortune  had  perished  in  tht 
general  wreck  of  the  French  Revolution  j 
and  in  a  foreign  country  his  talents,  what- 
they  may  have  been,  could  scarcely 
make  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing  for 
the  family  devolved  on  bis  wife.  In  the 
'ear  J796,  she  published  by  subscription 
ler  third  novel,  Camilla.  It  was  impatient- 
ly expected  by  the  public;  and  the  sum 
which  she  obtained  by  it  was,  we  believe, 
greater  than  had  ever  at  that  time  been  re- 
ceived for  a  novel.  We  have  heard  that  she 
cleared  more  than  three  thousand  guineas. 
But  we  give  this  merely  as  a  rumor.  Ca- 
milla, however,  never  attained  popularity 
like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecifia^ad  en- 
joyed; and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
was  a  perceptible  falling  off,  not  indeed  in 
humor,  or  in  power  of  portn^ing  cbaraeler, 
but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style. 
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W«  bsve  heard  thai,  about  tbia  time,  a 
tragedy  by  Madame  D'Arblay  was  perform- 
ed without  aucceas.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  waa  ever  printed  ;  not  indeed 
hare  we  bid  time  to  malce  any  researche* 
into  iia  hiatory  or  merita. 

Duriog  tba  abort  time  whi«b  followed  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  ^.  D'Arblay  viaited 
France.  Lauriaton  and  La  Fayette  repre- 
■ented  his  claima  to  the  French  goTernmeot, 
and  ohlained  a  promiae  that  he  abould  be 
reinstated  in  bis  nrtlitary  rank.  M.  D'Arb- 
lay, however,  insisted  that  he  should  never 
be  required  to  serve  against  the  country- 
men of  his  wife.  The  Firat  Consul,  of 
course,  would  not  hear  ol  such  a  condition  , 
and  ordered  the  general's  commission  to  be 
iBstantly  revoked. 

Madame  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband 
Paris  a  abort  time  before  the  war  of  1803 
broke  oat;  and  remained  in  France 
years,  cut  off  from  almost  all  intercourse 
with  the  land  of  her  birth.  At  length,  when 
Napoleon  was  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  she 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  from  bis  min- 
isters permission  to  visit  her  own  country, 
in  company  with  her  son,  who  waa  a  native 
of  England.  She  returned  in  time 
ocive  the  laat  bleasing  of  ber  father,  who 
died  in  hia  eigbtyaevemh'  year.  In  IS14 
ah«  published  her  laat  novel,  the  Wanderer, 
a  book  which  do  judicioua  friend  to  her  me- 
nory  will  attempt  to  draw  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  baa  justly  fallen.  In  the  same 
year  ber  sou  Alexander  waa  aent  to  Cam- 
nrjdge.  He  obtained  an  honorable  place 
•aaong  the  wranglers  of  his  year,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College.  But 
hia  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher 
than  might  be  inferred  from  hia  success 
in  academical  coutesta.  His  French  edu- 
cation had  not  fitted  bim  for  the  examina- 
tiona  of  the  Senate-House  ;  but  in  pare  ma- 
thematics, we  have  been  assured  by  some 
of  fail  competitors  that  he  had  very  few 
equals.  He  west  into  the  Church,  and  it 
waa  thought  likely  that  he  would  attain  high 
•jminence  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  died  before 
hia  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him 
leada  ua  to  believe,  that  he  was  euch  a  aon 
as  such  a  mother  deserved  to  have.  In 
1832,  Madame  D'Arblay  published  the  '  Me- 
moira  of  her  Father  ;'  and,  on  the  6tb  of 
January  1840,'She  died  in  her  eightyeightb 
year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  to  her  writings.  There  can,  we 
^trehend,  be  little  diflernce  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  her  merit,  whatever  difier- 
encea  may  exist  aa  to  its  degree.  She  waa 
emphatically  what  Jotuuon  called  her,  a 
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character- monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibit 
tion  of  human  passions  and  whims  that  her 
strength  lay  ;  and  in  ibis  department  of  art 
she  bad,  we  think,  very  diattnguished  skilL 

But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  to 
our  duly  as  kinga-at-arma,  versed  in  the  Taws 
of  literary  precedence,  marshal  her  to  the 
exact  seat  to  which  she  is  entitled,  we  must 
carry  our  examination  somewhat  further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  faces  and  the  minds 
of  men.  No  two  faces  are  alike ;  and  yet 
very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely  from  the 
common  standard.  Among  the  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  in- 
habit London,  there  is  not  one  who  could 
betaken  by  his  acquaintance  for  another; 
yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington  to  Mile- 
end  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any 
feature  is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn 
round  to  stare  at  it.  An  infinite  number  of 
varieties  lies  between  limits  which  are  not 
very  far  asunder.  The  apecimens  which 
pass  those  limita  on  either  side  form  a  very 
small  minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characlera  of 
men.  Here,  too,  the  variety  passes  all  enn- 
meratioo.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  d^ 
viation  from  the  common  atandard  is  atrik- 
ing  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  In  Me 
mind  avarice  predominates  ;  in  another, 
pride  ;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure — just  as 
in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the  most 
marked  feature,  while  in  otbera  the  chief 
expression  lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines 
of  the  mouth.  But  there  arc  very  few  coun- 
leaances  in  which  nose,  brow,  and  mouth 
do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  de- 
grees, to  the  general  eSect ;  and  ao  there 
are  few  characters  in  which  one  overgrown 
propensity  makes  all  others  utterly  insignia 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait-painter,  who 
was  able  only  to  repreaent  faces  and  figures 
such  as  those  which  we  pay  money  to  see 
at  fairs,  would  not,  however  spirited  his  ex- 
ecuiion  might  be,  take  rank  among  the 
highest  artists.  He  must  always  be  placed 
below  those  who  have  skill  to  seize  peculi- 
aritiea  which  do  not  amount  to  deformity. 
The  slighter  those  peculiarities  are  the 
greater  is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can 
catch  them  and  transfer  them  to  his  can- 
vass. To  paint  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Liv- 
ing Skeleton,  the  Pig-iaced  Lady  or  the 
Siamese  Twins,  so  that  nobody  can  mistake 
them,  is  an  exploit  within  the  reach  of  a 
sign-painter.  A  third-rate  artist  might  give 
us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed 
nose  and  protuberant  cheeka  of  Gibbon.  It 
would  require  a  lAuch  higher  degree  of  aldll 
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to  pnlnt  ttro  such  m«n  ss  Mr.  Canning  and 
Sir  Thomna  Lawrence,  bo  that  nobody  who 
had  erer  seen  them  could  Tor  a  moment 
kesitftle  to  assign  each  pictnre  to  iti  origi- 
nal. Here  the  mere  cericatuTist  would  be 
quite  at  fault.  He  wouM  find  in  neither 
fece  any  thing  on  which  he  could  lay  hold 
for  the  purpose  of  niali'ng  a  distinction. 
Two  ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  pro- 
file*, two  full  faces  of  the  same  oral  form, 
would  baffle  his  art ;  and  he  would  tie  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  shift  of  writing 
their  names  at  the  foot  of  hispictnre.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  difference;  and  a  person 
who  bad  seen  them  once,  would  no  more 
have  mistaken  one  of  them  for  the  other 
than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr.  Pitt  for 
Mr.  Foi.  But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils 
of  a  rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  alt  the  imi- 
tative arts.  Foote's  mimicry  was  eiqui- 
silely  ludicrous,  but  it  waa  all  caricature. 
He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  pecu- 
Karity,  a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian 
burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a  stop  or  a  shuffle. 
*'  If  a  man,"  said  Johnson,  "  hops  on  one  leg, 
Foots  can  hop  on  one  leg."  Garriclc,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  seize  those  differen- 
ces of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which, 
though  highly  characteristic,  are  yet  too 
slight  to  be  described.  Foote,  we  have  no 
doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a 
dialogue  between  a  Scotchman  end  a  Som- 
erselehireman.  But  Garrick  could  have 
imitated  adialogue  between  two  fashionable 
men,  both  models  of  the  best  breeding, 
Lord  Chesterfield  for  example,  and  Lord 
Albermale;  ao  that  no  person  could  doubt 
which  was  which,  although  no  person  could 
•ay  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Chester- 
field or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the 
ussges  of  the  best  society. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the 
drama  and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest 
among  those  who  have  exhibited  human 
nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands  Shaks- 
peare.  His  variety  is  like  the  variety  of 
nature,  endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  mon- 
strosity. The  characters  of  which  he  has 
given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid  as  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  characters  of 
our  own  associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
scores-  Yet  in  all  these  scores  hardly  one 
character  is  to  be  found  which  deviates 
widely  from  the  common  standard,  and 
which  we  should  call  very  eccentric  if  we 
met  it  in  real  life.  The  silly  notion  thai 
every  man  has  one  ruling  passion,  and  that 


this  clew,  once  known,  nnravels  all  the  mys- 
teries of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  man  ap- 
pears as  he  is,  made  up  of  a  crowd  of  pas- 
sions, which  contend  for  the  mastery  over 
him,  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  is 
Hamlet's  ruling  passion  T  Or  Othello's  1 
Or  Harry  the  Fifth's  \  Or  Wolsey's  1  Or 
Lear's  1  OrShylock'sl  Or  Benedick's!  Or 
Macbetb'st  Orthat  ofCassiusI  Orthatof 
Falconbridge  1  But  we  might  go  on  for  ever. 
Take  a  single  example — Shylock.  Is  he  so 
esger  for  money  as  to  be  indifferent  to  re- 
venge 1  Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  money  1  Or  so  bent  on  both 
together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  honor  of 
his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  1  All  his 
propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other  j 
so  that,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  its 
proper  part,  we  find  the  same  difflcultv 
which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life.  A. 
superficial  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shy- 
lock's  ruling  passion.  But  how  many  pa»- 
sions  have  amalgamated  to  form  that 
hatred  t  It  is  partly  the  result  of  wounded 
pride ;  Antonio  has  called  bim  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio 
has  hindered  him  of  half  a  million;  and, 
when  Antonio  is  gone,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  gains  of  nsury.  It  is  partiv  the 
result  of  national  and  religious  feeting : 
Antonio  has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine; 
and  the  oath  of  revenge  has  been  sworn  by 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might  go  through 
all  the  characters  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same  way  ; 
for  it  ia  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare 
to  represent  the  human  mind  as  lying,  not 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  despotic 
propensity,  but  under  a  mixed  government, 
in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
other.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of 
his  art,  we  most  admire  him  for  this,  that, 
while  be  has  left  us  a  greater  number  of 
striking  portraits  than  ell  other  dramatists 
put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  bad  neither  equal  nor 
second.  But  among  the  writers  who,  in 
the  point  which  w  e  have  noticed,  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  manner  of  the  great 
master,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  placin|; 
Jane  Auaten,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is 
justly  proud.  She  has  given  us  a  multituda 
of  characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  com- 
mon-place, all  such  as  ne  meet  every  day. 
Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  ec- 
centric of  human  beings.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we 
should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
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■so  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars, 
Mr,  Henrv  TiTney,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram, 
and  Mr.  Elton.  They  are  all  BpecttnenB  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class.  Thev 
have  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  all 
lie  Doder  the  restrainls  of  the  same  sacred 
profeesion.  They  are  all  young.  They  are 
all  in  lore.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  hob- 
byhorse, to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne.  Not 
one  has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read 
of  in  Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected 
them  to  be  insipid  likenesses  of  each  ottiei  1 
ifo  such  thing.  Ftarpagoo  is  not  more  un- 
lilte  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is  not  more 
unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggei,  than  every 
one  of  Miss  Austen's  youn;  divines  to  all 
his  rerereud  brethren.  And  almost  all  this 
is  done  by  touches  so  delicate,  that  they 
elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the  powers 
of  description,  and  that  we  know  ihem  to 
exist  oofy  by  the  general  effect  to  which 
ther  have  contributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conce'iTc,  be- 
tween artists  of  this  class,  and  those  poets 
and  novelists  whose  skill  lies  in  the  exhibit- 
ing of  what  Ben  Johnson  called  humors. 
The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  we  will  quote  them  : — 

"  WbcD  SODS  one  peculiar  qualiijr 
Doih  to  poBMSs  a  man,  thai  ii  dolh  drat* 
All  his  aoecu,  his  spirits,  and  bis  poners, 
In  iheir  conflaiioDS  nil  to  run  one  nay, 
This  may  be  trulf  said  iu  be  a  humor. 

There  are  undoubtedly  peraoas,  in  whom 
humors  such  as  Ben  deacribea  have  attained 
a  complete  ascendency.  The  avarice  of 
Elwea,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir  Egerton 
Biydges  for  a  barony  to  which  he  had  no 
more  right  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the 
malevolence  which  long  meditation  on 
tmazinary  wrong*  generated  in  the  gloomy 
mind  of  Bellingham,  are  instances.  The 
feeling  which  animated  Clarkson  and  other 
virtuous  men  against  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  is  an  instance  of  a  more  honorable 
kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humors  exist,  we  can- 
not deny  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
the  imitations  of  art.  But  we  conceive  thai 
the  imitation  of  such  humors,  however  skil- 
ful and  amusinff,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order  j  and,  as  such  humors  are 
rare  in  real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to 
be  sparingly  introduced  into  works  which 
profess  to  be  pictures  of  real  life.  Never- 
theless, a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  humors,  as  to  be 
fairly  entitled  to  a  distinguished  and  per- 
manent rank  among  classics.  The  chief 
seata  of  all,  however,  th.e  places  on  the  dais 
and  under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the 
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few  who  have  excelled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
portraying  characters  in  which  no  single 
feature  is  extravagantly  overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
the  particular  caae  before  us.  Madame 
D'Arblay  baa  left  us  scarcely  any  thing  but 
humors.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men 
and  women  has  some  one  propensity  de- 
veloped to  a  morbid  degree.  In  Cecilia,  for 
example,  Mr.  Delvile  never  opens  his  lips 
without  some  alluBJon  to  his  own  birth  and 
station  ;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  allu> 
s!on  to  the  hoarding  of  money  ;  or  Mr. 
Hobson,  without  betraying  the  self-indul- 
gence and  setf-importaQce  of  a  purse-proud 
upstart;  or  Mr.  Simkins,  without  uttering 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  favor  with  his  customers  J  or  Mr. 
Meadows,  without  expressing  apathy  and 
weariness  of  life  {  or  Mr.  Albany,  without 
declaiming  about  the  vices  of  the  rich  and 
the  misery  of  the  poor ;  or  Mrs.  Belfield, 
without  some  indelicate  eulogy  on  het  son ; 
or  I^dy  Margaret,  without  indicating  jeal- 
ousy of  her  husband.  Morrice  is  all  skip- 
ping, officious  impertinence,  Mr.  Gosport 
all  sarcasm,  Lady  Honuria  all  lively  prattle. 
Miss  Larolles  all  silly  prattle.  If  ever  Ma- 
dame  D'Arblay  aimed  at  more,  aa{in  the  cha- 
racter of  Monckton  we  do  not  think  that 
she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse  to 
Madame  D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  of  art ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  the 
rank  to  which  she  belonged,  she  bad  few 
equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.  The  va- 
riety of  humors  which  is  to  be  found  in  her 
novels  is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk  of 
each  person  separately  is  monotonous,  the 
general  efiect  ia  not  monotony,  but  a  very 
lively  and  agreeable  diversity.  Her  plots 
are  rudely  constructed  and  improbable,  if 
we  consider  them  in  tbemselves.  But  they 
are  admirably  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting striking  groups  of  eccentric  char- 
acters, each  governed  by  bis  own  peculiar 
whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargon, 
and  each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the 
oddities  of  all  the  rest.  We  will  give  one 
example  out  of  many  which  occur  to  us. 
All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to  bring 
Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
Mr.  Albany  into  a  room  together.  But 
when  we  have  them  there,  we  soon  forget 
probabilitv  in  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  ef- 
fect whicn  is  produced  by  the  conflict  of 
four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monoma- 
nia of  his  own,  each  talking  a  dialect  of  his 
own,  and  each  infiaming  all  the  others  anew 
every  time  he  opens  his  mouth. 


■ABAXS  r'AlBLAT. 


Hadanw  D'Arblay-WKa  most  Micceaaful  in 
comedy,  and  iodeed  in  comedy  whicb  bor- 
dered on  farce.  But  we  are  JDcHned  to  in- 
fei  from  some  pasiagei,  both  in  Cecilia  and 
Camilla,  that  she  micrht  have  attained  equal 
diatiuetion  in  the  pathetic.  We  have  form- 
ed tbia  judgment,  leas  from  those  ambitious 
•cenes  of  aistress  which  lie  neai  the  catas- 
trophe of  each  of  those  novels,  than  from 
■ome  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  tender- 
ness which  take  us  here  and  there  hy  sur- 
Srise.  We  would  mention  as  examples, 
[r«.  Hill's  account  of  her  little  hoy's  death 
in  Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hu^h  Ty- 
rold  end  Camilla,  when  the  honest  Baronet 
thinks  himself  dying. 

It  is  roelaacholy  to  think  that  the  whole 
feme  of  Madame  D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she 
did  during  the  earlier  half  of  her  life,  and 
that  every  thing  which  she  published  du- 
ring the  forty-three  years  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowered  her  reputation.  Tet  we 
hare  no  reason  to  think  that  at  the  time 
when  her  faculties  ought  to  have  been  in 
their  maturity,  they  were  smitten  with  any 
hiight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the 
Memoirs  of  her  Father,  there  is  no  trace  of 
dotage.  They  are  very  bad  j  but  they  are 
•o,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  decay  of 
power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arbtay's 
style  underwent  a  gradual  and  most  perni- 
cious change — n  change  which,  in  degree  at 
least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled  m  lite- 
rary history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp, 
her  early  journals,  and  the  novel  of  Eveli- 
na, her  style  wss  not  indeed  brilliant  or  en- 
ergetic ;  hut  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free  from 
alfoflensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Ce- 
cilia she  aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived 
naneh  in  a  circle  of  which  Johnson  was  the 
centre  ;  and  she  was  herself  one  of  bis  roost 
■abmissive  worshippers.  It  seems  never  to 
have  cfossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even 
of  his  best  writings  was  by  no  means  fault- 
less, and  that  even  had  it  been  faultless,  it 
might  not  be  wise  in  her  to  imitate  it. 
Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dic- 
tionary, may  he  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale 
of  fashionable  life.  Old  gentlemen  do  not 
criticise  the  reigning  modes,  nor  do  young 
gentlemen  make  tore,  with  the  balanced 
epithets  and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on 
occasions  of  great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer 
may  use  with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took 
the  Rambler  for  her  model.    This  would 


not  bare  been  wise  even  if  she  could  have 
imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawker 
worth  did.  But  such  imitation  was  beyond 
her  power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  wa« 
a  tolerably  good  one  ;  and  might,  without 
any  violent  change,  have  been  improved  into 
a  very  good  one.  She  determined  to  throw 
it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which  sb« 
could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving 
an  almost  miraculous  victory  over  nature 
and  over  habit.  She  could  cease  to  be  Fan> 
ny  Burney  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  beeom* 
Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to 
appear.  But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of 
Johnson,  though  not  always  in  the  best  taste, 
is  sometimes  eminently  happy  ;  and  thepas> 
sages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  posi- 
tively offensive,  are  few.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  whispered  that  JoSnson  had  assisted 
his  yoimg  friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed 
all  its  finest  passages  to  his  hand.  Thit 
was  merely  the  fabrication  of  envy.  Misa 
Burney's  real  excellences  were  as  mtieh 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  bis  real 
excellences  were  beyond  her  reach.  He 
could  no  more  have  written  the  Masquerade 
scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene,  than  she  could 
have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Re- 
view of  Soanie  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia, 
and  that  he  retouched  the  style  of  many 
passages.  We  know  that  he  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind  most 
freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkeswortb,  Bosweli, 
Lord  Hailes,  Mrs.  Williams,  were  among 
those  who  obtained  his  help.  Nay,  he  eveii 
corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  whom, 
we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When  Misa 
Burney  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he 
promised  to  give  her  his  best  counsel, 
though  be  owned  that  he  was  not  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  advise  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  hie 
little  Fanny,  when  living  in  habits  of  the 
moKt  affectionate  intercourse  with  him, 
would  have  brought  out  an  important  work 
without  consuhing  him  ;  and,  when  we  look 
into  Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand 
in  the  grave  and  elevated  passages,  as  it  ia 
impossible  to  mistske.  Before  we  conclude 
this  article,  we  will  give  two  or  three  ex- 
amples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a 
very  different  situation.  She  would  not  con- 
tent herself  with  the  simple  English  in 
which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  bad 
no  longer  the  friend  who,  we  are  confident, 
had  polished  and  strengthened  the  style  of 
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Cecilia,  ^lebad  to  write  in  J<ibnBon'aai»B- 
ner  without  Jobiwon's  aid.  The  ccwae- 
quence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  paasage 
which  ibe  meaet  to  be  fine  is  deteatable; 
and  thai  tb«  book  he«  been  aaved  from  een- 
demnatioB  only  by  the  adniiraUe  spirit  and 
force  of  those  secnei  in  which  ake  was  eon- 
tent  to  he  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  itill  dcener  descent. 
After  the  publication  of  Camilla,  Uadame 
D'Arblay  resided  ten  years  at  Paria.  During 
tboae  years  there  was  scarcely  any  inier- 
conrse  between  Prance  and  England.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  a  short  letter  could  oc- 
casionally be  transmitted.  All  Madame  C- 
Arblay's  companions  were  French.  She  most 
bare  written,  spoken,  thought,  in  French. 
Ovid  expressed  his  fear  that  a  shorter  exile 
might  have  affected  the  parity  of  hia  Latin. 
During  a  ahoiter  exile,  Gibbon  unlearned 
bis  native  English.  Madame  D'Arblay  had 
carried  a  bad  style  to  France.  She  brought 
back  a  style  which  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
deaeribe.  It  isasortofbrokenjohnsoneae, 
a  barbarous  patoit,  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  language  of  Rasselaa,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bears 
to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Sometimes  it  reminds  us  of  the  finest,  that 
is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr.  Gait's  nov- 
els; sometimesof  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of 
the  Morning  Post.  But  it  most  resembles 
Ibfl  puffs  ofMr.  Rowland  and  Dr.  Gobs.  It 
matters  not  what  idess  are  clothed  in  such 
a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba- 
eon  united,  would  not  save  a  work  so  writ- 
ten from  general  derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we 
can  enable  our  readers  to  judge  bow  wide- 
ly Madame  D'Arblay's  three  styles  differed 
from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before 
she  became  intimate  with  Johnson.  It  is 
from  Evelina  :>- 

"His  eon  serins  weaker  in  bis  uDderstanding, 
and  more  nj  in  bis  temper ;  but  his  ([aietj  is  iliai 
of  S  fbDlisli  overfTTown  schoolboy,  whose  mirtli 
consists  in  noise  end  disturbance.  He  disdains  \m 
Ather  for  his  close  attention  to  basinets  and  love 
of  oionej,  though  ho  seems  hinisclf  to  hsve  no 
Islenia,  spint,  or  generuaity  to  make  hirn  superior 
to  eilliet,  flis  cliief  deli^tit  sppuara  lo  be  in  tor- 
menting and  ridiculing  Ins  »ieten>,  who  in  return 
UiosL  cordially  df^pise  him.  Mivs  Branghlon,  the 
eldent  dsughter,  is  by  no  mean*  ugly  ;  but  IooIie 
prouft,  ill- tempered,  riTid  conceited.  She  bates  the 
city,  ihopith  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is  rssy 
tu  discover  she  has  lived  nnvhcre  else.  Miss 
Polly  Branghton  in  rather  pretty,  very  llxJixh,  very 
ijrnorsiit,  very  giddy,  and,  1  believe,  very  good- 
natured." 
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This  is  iMt  a  fine  style,  but  simple,  per' 
spicuoHs,  and  agreeable.  We  bow  corner 
Cecilia,  written  during  Miss  Burner's  inti- 
roacy  with  Johnson  }  and  we  leave  it  to  osr 
readers  to  judge  wbetber  the  following  f»- 
aage  waa  bM  at  least  corrected  t^  his 
butd:— 

"It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil, 
and,  though  a  deep  wound  to  pride,  no  offence  to 
morality.  Thns  have  I  laid  open  to  you  my  whole 
besrt,  confeSBed  my  perplexittes,  acknowledged  aiy 
vain-glory,  and  exiKMCd  with  equal  sincerity  the 
sources  of  my  doubts  and  the  motives  of  my  deci- 
sion. But  now,  indeed,  how  to  proceed  1  know 
noL  The  difficulties  which  are  yel  to  encounter  I 
fear  to  enumerate,  and  llie  petilToo  I  have  to  nr^e 
I  have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  fsmily,  mis- 
taking ambition  for  honor,  and  rank  for  dignity, 
have  kinged  planr»ed  a  splended  eoniiexion  for  me, 
to  whicb,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  baa 
stopped  any  advanceti,  their  wishes  aod  their  viewa 
immoveably  adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  tbcy 
will  now  tisti'n  lo  no  other.  1  diead,  therefore-,  to 
make  s  trial  where  1  despair  of  euccras.  1  know 
not  bow  to  rick  a  prayer  With  those  wbomay  silence 
me  by  a  command." 

Take  tiow  a  specimen  of  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's  later  style.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
she  tells  us  that  her  father,  on  his  journey 
back  from  the  Continent,  caught  the  rbeu- 
matism  : — 

"He  was  assaulted,  during  his  preopittfed  re- 
turn, by  the  rudest  fierceness  of  wintry  elemental 
strife ;  through  which,  with  bad  accomodations  and 
mnumertble  accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to  the 
merciless  pnngs  of  the  acuieet  tpasmodic  rheuma- 
lism,  which  barely  suffered  him  lo  reach  his  home, 
ere,  long  and  piteouBJT,  it  conhned  him,  a  tortured 
prisooer,  to  his  bed.  Uuch  was  the  check  that  al- 
most instantly  curbed,  though  it  couid  not  subdue, 
ibe  hsing  pleasure  of  liis  liopes  of  entering  upas  a 
new  epecies  of  existence — that  of  an  approved  man 
orieltern;  for  it  waHonlhebedofsicknesa,  rxchang. 
ing  The  light  winecot  France,  Italy,  and  Gtrmany, 
for  lhi>  black  and  loaihFome  potions  of  the  Apotbi:- 
carics'  Hsll,  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burn- 
ing with  fiery  fever,  lUat  he  felt  the  fiiil  tbroeoT 
tliat  sublunary  equipoise  that  seems  evermore  1« 
bang  suspended  over  the  attainment  oflong-sougbt 
nnd  imcomnioii  felicity,  just  ss  it  is  riptning  to 
burst  forth  with  enjoyment ! " 

Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Evelina: — 
"  Mrs.  Selwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me. 
She  is  extremely  clever.  Her  understanding,  in- 
deed, may  be  cnlled  masculine  ;  but  unforLunalely 
h^r  nianiiets  ddserve  tlie  aami!  epithet.  For,  in 
diudying  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sex, 
she  ban  lost  all  the  soflncBS  of  her  own.  lu  regard 
ro  myacir,  however,  as  I  have  neither  courage  nor 
inclination  to  argue  with  her,  I  hsve  never  been 
personally  hurt  at  her  want  of  gi^ntlencss — a  virtue 
which  nevertlielesa  seems  so  essential  a  pert  of  tke 
female  character,  that  I  find  myself  more  awkward 
and  less  at  ease  with  awonian  who  wants  it  titan  I 
dowiibamao."  ^  .OOyiC 
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Thia  is  a  gooi  atyU  of  its  kind ;  and  the 
following  paasage  froia  Cecilia  ia  also  in  a 
rood  aiyle,  though  not  in  a  TaultletB  one. 
We  ny  with  confidence — ^Either  Sam  John- 
win  or  tb«  Deril: — 

"  Eren  the  imperious  Mr.  Delrile  was  more  sop- 
poitiMe  here  than  in  Loodoti,  Secure  in  hit  own 
cuUe,  he  lookad  nani  him  witb  a  pride  of  power 
«ad  posaessioo  which  sol\ened  while  it  iwellcd  him. 
Hia  aufieriorily  was  undisputed ;  bis  will  w&s  withi 
mit  control.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  surrounded  by  competitors.  No  ri' 
nir;  disturbed  his  peace ;  no  equatity  mortiSed  hii 
greaiDess.  All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of  his 
power,  or  piests  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He  sbat- 
ti,  tlwrefore,  coDsiderably  the  slern  gloom  of  bin 
bwigbtioesa,  and  soothed  his  proud  taiad  by  the 
courtaty  ofcoodeacension," 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical 
sagacity  on  this,  that  no  such  paragraph  at 
that  which  we  have  last  f|UOled,  can  be 
found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  worki 
eicept  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  fol- 
lowing sample  of  her  later  style; — 

••irbcneficcncehejudgedbythe  happiness  which 
it  diffuses,  whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  sisod 
higher  than  that  of  Mrs.  Montsgn,  from  the  mt 
fiGcnce  with  which  she  celebrated  bet  annual  fe... 
nl  for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  ihe 
most  abject  offices  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  be- 
ing Ihe  aciire  guardians  of  our  btazing  Imarthe  1 
Not  to  vainglory,  then,  but  to  kindness  of  heart, 
ibottid  he  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charily  which  made  its  jetw  objects,  fbr  one  briffht 
OMming,  cease  to  coasider  thomselres  as  dsgraocd 
outcasts  Trom  all  society." 

We  add  one  or  two  sbortei  samples.  She- 
ridan refused  to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to 
siog  in  public,  and  was  warmly  praised  on 
this  account  by  Johnson. 

"  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay,  "  was  Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted 
squandering  the  delicacy  of  integrity  by 
Bullifyins  the  labors  of  talents." 

The  club,  Johnson's  club,  did  itself  no 
honor  by  rejecting  on  political  grounds  two 
distinguished  meu,  the  one  a  Tory,  the  other 
a  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay  tells  the  story 
thua; — "A  similiur  ebullition  of  political 
rancor  with  that  which  so  difficultly  had 
been  conquered  for  Mr.  Canning,  foamed 
over  the  ballot-hoz  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Rogers." 

An  ofiirnce  punishable  with  imprisonment 
is,  in  this  language,  an  offence  "  which  pro- 
daces  incarceration."  To  be  starved  to 
death  is,  "to  sink  from  inanition  into  non- 
entity." Sir  Isaac  Newton  ia,  "  the  develo< 
per  of  the  skies  in  their  embodied  move- 
ments;" and  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  a  party  of 
clever  people  sal  silent,  is  said  to  have  been 
"provoked  by  the  duloeas  of  a  taciturnity 
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that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  inter- 
locutors, produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  dearth  the 
most  barren  of  all  human  faculties."  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  later  works,  without 
finding  flowers  of  rhetoric  like  these.  No- 
thing IB  the  language  of  those  jargoaists  at 
whom  Mr.  Gosportnaughed,  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approach' 
es  this  new  Enpbuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Mad- 
ame D'Arblay's  memory  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  so  strongly  on  tbo  sub- 
ject of  her  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service 
to  her  reputation.  That  her  later  works 
were  complete  failures,  is  a  fact  too  notori- 
ous to  be  dissembled;  and  some  persons, 
we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  up  a 
notion  that  she  was  from  the  nist  an  over- 
rated writer,  and  that  she  hadnot  the  powers 
which  were  necessary  to  maintain  her  on 
the  eminence  on  which  good-luck  and  fash- 
ion bad  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  her  early  popularity  waa  no 
more  than  the  just  reward  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone  an 
eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content  to  go 
on  writing  in  her  mother-tongue.  If  she 
failed  when  she  quitted  her  own  province, 
and  attempted  to  occupy  one  in  which  she 
had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this  reproach  is 
nmon  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  distinguisb- 
men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned 
from  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  ibe  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apocalyptic  seals 
and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes  to  edit 
Paradise  Lost.  Inigo  failed  when  he  at- 
tempted to  rival  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Wilkie  failed  when  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fiddler 
and   the  Rent-dav    were   unworthy  of  his 

Eowers,  and  challenged  competition  with 
awrence  as  a  portrait-painter.  Such  fail- 
ures should  be  noted  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity ;  but  they  detract  littfe  from  the 
permanent  repuluiion  of  those  who  have 
realty  done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  early  works  that  she  is  entitled 
to  honorable  mention.  Her  appearance  is 
an  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a  wo- 
an,  and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life 
d  manners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live. 
The  Female  Qnixotte  is  no  exception.  That 
work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit  when 
considered  as  a  wild  satirical  harlequinade ; 
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bat,  ir  we  canuder  it  «>  a  picture  of  life 
aod  Dianaers,  we  tnuBt  pronoonce  it  more 
absurd  than  any  of  tbe  romances  which  it 
was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  moat  of  the  popular  noreU  which 
preceded  Evelina,  were  such  aa  no  lady 
would  have  writlen ;  and  many  of  thero 
were  such  as  no  lady  could  witbout  confu- 
flioQ  own  that  she  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  novel  was  held  in  horror  amon^  tell- 
giou*  people.  In  decent  families,  which  did 
not  profess  extraordinary  sanctity,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  all  sucn  works. 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years 
before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  tbe  sense  of 
the  great  body  of  sober  lathers  and  hus- 
bands, when  he  pronounced  the  circulating 
librarv  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
tbe  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  novelist, 
having  little  character  to  lose,  and  having 
few  readers  among  serious  people,  took, 
without  scruple,  liberties  which  in  our  ge- 
neration seem  almost  incredible- 
Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel 
what  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English 
drama  ;  and  she  did  it  In  a  belter  way.  She 
first  showed  that  a  tale  mightbe  written  in 
which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar 
life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with 
great  force,  and  with  broad  comic  bumor, 
and  which  yet  should  not  contain  a  single 
line  iDCDDsislent  with  rigid  morality,  or  even 
with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  tbe 
reproach  which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and 
delightful  species  of  composition.  She 
dicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal 
share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  followed 
in  her  track.  At  present,  tbe  novels  which 
we  owe  to  English  ladies,  form  no  small 
part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country, 
No  class  of  works  is  more  honorably  dis- 
tinguished by  fine  observation,  by  grace,  by 
delicate  wit,  by  pure  moral  feeling.  Seve- 
ral among  the  successors  of  Madame  D'Ar- 
blsy  have  equalled  her  ;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  surpassed,  gives  her  an  additional 
claim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude ;  for  in 
truth  we  owe  to  her,  not  only  Evelina,  Ce- 
cilia and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park, 
and  the  Absentee. 


CEIHl   IRD  CBKISTIAICttT.  [AfUI^ 

CmifA  AND  CHRISTUA'ITT- 


From  tliB  Dablin  UnlrtnllT  Uipdna. 

Thit  our  ground  of  quarrel  with  tbe  Chi- 
nese was  not  such  as  should  satisfy  reaaon- 
able  and  conscientious  minds,  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  very  generally  felt,  and  we  hes- 
itated not,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  declare 
that  we  were  ourselves  under  that  persua- 
By  the  bungling  incaracity  df  onr 
Whig  rulers  wo  were  involvea  in  a  series  of 
angry  disputes  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
by  whom  the  trade  in  opium  was  interdict- 
ed, and  who  soucrht  to  enforce  their  inter- 
dict after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  smue- 
zHng  merchants  persevered  in  the  forbid* 
den  traffic.  Ion?  after  an  authoritative  de- 
nouncement of  It  had  been  officially  promul- 
gated, which  ought,  in  all  propriety  to  have 
leen  treated  with  respect.  Under  the  old 
system  of  trade,  as  in  operation  during  ibe 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  dae 
provision  would  have  been  made  against  nn'y 
infraction  of  subsisting  regulations.  But 
under  the  new  system  of  free  trade,  there 
was  no  power  in  the  superintendent  to  ex- 
ercise any  effective  control  over  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  who  were  all  too  intent  up<m 
private  gain  to  be  much  concerned  for  the 
public  safety.  Accordingly  the  work  of 
smuggling  went  perseverlngly  on.  The 
Canton  river  was  crowded  with  vessels 
which  only  awaited  their  opportunity  to 
land  their  pernicionsdrug  upon  the  Chinese 
shores  ;  until  the  extreme  measure  was  re- 
solved oh,  of  surrounding  the  building  in 
which  our  residents  resided,  and  compelling 
them,  under  a  threat  of  starvation,  or  evea 
some  more  ignominious  death,  to  deliver  up 
all  the  opium  of  which  they  were  the  propri- 
etors in  the  river,  and  to  pledge  themselves 
against  persevering  in  a  traffic  which  had  so 
deservedly  incurred  his  celestial  majesty's 
high  displeasure. 

It  is  then,  we  think,  demonstratively 
clear,  that  had  a  prudent  and  provident  gov 
ernment  directea  our  councils,  the  opium 
disputes  would  either  never  have  occurred, 
or  have  been  easily  settled  without  proceed- 
inp  to  open  war. 

Undoubtedly  what  now  occurred  render- 
ed a  vindication  of  our  outraged  merchants, 
criminal  though  they  may  have  been,  a  mat* 
ter  of  state  necessity.  No  nation  should 
submit  to  such  an  insult  without  redress, 
because  no  nation  could  submit  to  such  sd 
insult  with  safety.  It  was,  therefore,  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  tbe  Emperor  of 
China  should  be  made  to  feel  that  we  were 
possessed  of  ■  power  of  self-vindication  i 
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rdingly  ao    armament    wa*    del- 


■ion  would  have  been  made, 
■peedily  bring  his  celestial  majesty  tu  res- 
»OD,  and  compel  such  an  acknowledgmoDt 
ctf  the  injuries  which  we  had  sustained,  as 
might  compensate  the  individual  auflierers, 
an  J  satisfy  tbe  national  honor.  But  although 
the  Wbigs  have  shown  themselves  dexter- 
ous enough  in  getting  into  a  quarrel,  they 
irere  not  so  dexterous  in  getting  out  of  it. 
The  war,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  as  prose- 
cuted by  them,  consisted  in  a  paltry  nib- 
bling at  the  extremities,  instead  of  Btrikiag 
boldly  at  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  oaly 
creditable  measure  which  was  undertaken, 
that  of  the  siege  of  Canton,  was  frustrated 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  waa  on  the 
point  of  being  successful,  by  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Elliot,  superseding  the  military  an. 
thocities,  and  consenting  to  spare  the  city 
for  a  ransom.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
iustance  in  British  history  in  which  our 
army  have  appeared  in  tbe  character  of 
baccaneers.  Well!  no  proper  impression 
was  made  upon  the  Chinese.  Two  misera- 
ble years  passed  away,  and  (be  war  seemed 
no  nearer  to  its  close  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. Our  time,  and  our  mean*,  and  our 
patience  were  being  consumed  in  dribbling 
and  driftless  kostilities,  in  which  frightful 
massacre  was  productive  of  no  resulti 
when  providentially  a  change  of  goveri 
tnent  took  place,  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  transferred  to  other  hands,  and 
it  was  thenceforth  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  vigor  which  baa  brought 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

Under  the  Whigs,  neither  were  the  ob- 
jects aimed  at  of  viKil  importance,  nor  were 
the  means  provided  adequate  to  hostilities 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  such  as  it  was  indis- 
pensable  we  should  adopt,  if  we  hoped  to 
make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  Chi- 
nese empire.  Under  tbe  Cooservaiive  gov- 
ernment, both  these  defects  were  remedied. 
Tbe  scene  of  hostilities  was  proposed  to  be 
changed,  tbe  great  river  Y'sng-tse-Kiang,  and 
the  great  cities  upon  its  banks,  being  now 
our  principal  objects ;  and  tbe  force,  both  by 
land  and  sea  wa^  considerably  more  than 
doubled,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
massacre  in  Afighanistan  might  well  have 

f riven  to  our  preparations  a  pause,  until  we 
earned  what  its  effeot  would  be  upon  our 
•ecurity  in  the  rest  of  India.  But  at  thai 
trying  moment  the  prime  minister  was  not 
wanting  to  the  interest  of  England  or  to  his 
own  fame.  The  Chinese  armament  was 
angmented.    It  floated  in  grandeur  npon 


the  majestic  waters  which  flow  by  the  walls 
of  the  principal  cities  in  Cbina.  Demonstra- 
tion after  demonstration  was  made,  which 
proved  but  too  clearlv  that  the  troops  of  hie 
celestial  majesty  could  not  meet  us  in  roof 
tal  combat.  Victory  after  victory  was  won, 
town  after  town  was  taken.  And  when,  at 
length,  we  were  about  to  storm  the  city  of 
Nankin,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  forward 
which  caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  we  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  dictate,  were  very  soon  agreed 
upon,  to  which  his  celestial  majesty  baa 
signified  hia  assent,  and  which  will,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  daly  ob- 
served. 

It  is,  we  confess,  a  relief  to  our  feelings, 
that  this  miserable  war  is  at  an  end.  Tne 
butchery  of  a  helpless  and  feeble-minded 
race,  however  it  may  have  been  justified  by 
a  dire  necessity,  could  not  have  been  other 
than  most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  brave 
and  a  Christian  people.  Never,  we  devoutly 
pray,  may  it  be  our  lotto  hear  of  such  again. 
But  our  readers  would  he  very  much  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  that  all  the  hostility 
which  we  experienced  in  that  country  was 
of  the  despicable  character  that  it  has  been 
represented.  Wherever  we  met  the  Tartar 
troops,  they  fonght  like  brave  and  skilful 
warriors,  who  only  required  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war,  as  we  understand  it,  to  make 
a  powerful  defence  against  any  invaders. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  has  had  a  far  more  diflicult 
task  to  perform  than  any  for  which  tbe  pub- 
lic here  have  given  him  credit.  He  has  had 
to  conduct  all  his  operations,  in  tbe  total  ab- 
sence of  all  that  intelligence  which, upon 
any  other  theatre  of  warfare,  must  be  sure 
to  be  found.  And  while  he  could  only  de- 
pend npon  bis  own  personal  observation,  or 
that  of  his  immediate  staff,  for  tbe  arrange- 
ments which  he  misbt  deem  it  prudent  to 
ndopt,  we  are,  we  believe,  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth  when  we  say,  that  most  of  his 
reconnoisances  were  made  on  foot,  and 
without  being  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the' 
country  on  horseback.  His,  therefore,  has 
been  a  most  anxious  and  difficult  part.  And 
baving  performed  his  dut^  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  bis  sovereign  and  his  country,  we  do 
confess  our  disappointment  that  the  meagre 
honor  of  a  baronetcy  is  to  be  his  only  re- 
ward. 

Some  of  tbe  private  letters  which  we  have 
seen  represent  the  troops  as  suffering  from 
the  beat  of  the  weather,  and  from  cboleTa, 
and  also  as  laboring  under  an  insufficiency 
of  proper  animal  food.  They  wexe  Viving 
for  some  time  upon  old  ^oata  ;  all  the  ani- 
mals of  a  better  description  beiog  driven, 
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by  John  ChinamaD,  ct  tbeir  ■pproach,  "  orer 
the  hilk  and  far  away."  On«  black  re^^i* 
stent  U  said  to  bave  behaved  very  iU  indeed, 
being  broagbt  with  the  greatest  diffieolty 
into  actiM),  altbousb,  whan  the  fight  waa 
over,  they  ware  always  the  foremoBt  in 
plunder. 

Another  giToa  a  lameniabte  account  of 
the  consternation  and  the  sufieringa  of  the 
wretched  Chiaese ;  the  women  of  rank 
raahing  in  crowds  to  escape  through  the 
gates  into  the  open  country  j  their  small  feet 
scarcely  suffieiag  to  take  them  over  any 
obstacle :  aome  with  children  in  their  arms, 
who  had  never  before  known  what  it  was 
to  encounter  the  inclemency  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  mehing  wildly  they  knew  not 
whither.  All  they  knew  waa,  that  certain 
deatb  awaited  them  if  they  remained  be- 
hind. For  the  Tartar  cbiefa,  in  snllen  dea- 
peralton,  feeling  their  overthrew  complete, 
were,  on  all  aides,  immolating  their  wives 
and  children,  and  rushing  upon  self-des- 
truction !  Alas  I  alas !  eoch  are  the  cslam- 
itlet  of  war !  How  deeply,  then,  should  ue 
rejoice  that  it  is  over!  And  how  sedulously 
should  we  address  onrselves  to  the  task  of 
obliterating  from  the  minds  of  this  unhappy 
people  the  remembrance  of  the  miaeriet 
which  (va  have  caused  them,  and  of  laying 
such  a  foundation  for  mutual  confidence 
and  esteem,  thai  henceforth  we  may  only 
be  known  to  each  other  by  an  interchange 
of  reciprocal  advaotagea. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  beat  antboritiea, 
the  gross  revenue  of  China  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  about  fifty-six  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally. Of  this,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  mil* 
lions  finds  its  way  to  Pekin  ;  the  difference 
remaining  in  the  provinces,  to  meet  the 
penses  of  their  internal  administration. 

The  entire  extent  of  cultivated  land  is 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  ninety-six 
millions  of  English  acres  ;  and  of  these  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  is  in  the  bands  of 
the  people,  and  subdivided  into  little  plots 
of  one  or  two  acres,  which  are  generally 
eultivated  by  the  personal  labor  of  the  oe- 
GirpantB,  not,  indeed,  with  al)  the  skill  which 
in  England  or  Scotland  may  be  seen,  but 
with  an  exact  and  scrupulous  husbandry, 
unknown  even  there,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

The  standing  array,  or  what  is  ealted 
such,  ia  chiefly  composed  of  individuals  of 
the  Tartar  race,  who  have  lands  allotted  to 
them,  which  they  bold  by  a  species  of  feu- 
dal tenure,  and  for  which  they  are  bound  to 
render  military  service.  They  amount  to 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
men,  who,  if  their  discipline  waa  equal  to 
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their  valor,  wonld  be  fonnd  very  formida- 
ble assailants. 

And  here  it  is  our  decided  persoaaion 
that  that  trade  in  opium,  which  has  canaed 
ill  these  tronbtea,  should  cease.  It  was 
right,  perhaps,  that  no  stipulation  respect- 
ing it  shoald  have  been  permitted  to  find  its 
way  into  the  late  treaty;  but  not  the  less 
should  it  be  our  endeavor  to  meet  the  wish- 
es of  the  Chinese  government  upon  that 
subject,  and  to  show  them  that  what  we 
would  not  do  upon  compulsion,  we  were 
yet  ready  to  do  of  our  own  free  will,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and 
justice.  It  is  impossible  that  such  conduct 
on  our  part  should  not  produce  a  powerful 
effect  upon  auch  a  people.  It  would  show 
them  that  when  alt  terrors  of  human  vio- 
lence were  set  at  naught,  there  was  a  Pow- 
er to  which  we  held  oorselves  amenable; 
and  it  could  not  but  powerfully  aid  as  in 
the  inculcation  of  those  moral  lessons 
which  we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  destined  to 
teach  them,  to  see  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  nnmindful  of  the  divine  instruction 
which  they  convey. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  our  conn, 
try  as  occupying  the  commandiog  position 
which  it  has  at  present  obtained,  withont 
Feeling  that  there  are  high  moral  end  reli- 
gious  purposes  to  be  answered  by  its  pre- 
eminence and  its  exaltation.  For  the  first 
time,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  three 
to  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  hitherto  been  a  world  to  them- 
selvea,  and  lived  in  as  great  a  seclusion 
from  the  rest  of  manhind  as  if  they  occu- 
pied another  planet,  are  brought  into  con- 
tact and  alliance  with  an  European  power, 
peculiarly  calculated  from  its  position  and 
influence,  to  impart  to  them  the  saving 
truths  of  the  gospel.  A  wise  government, 
upon  whom  soch  a  responsibility  devolves, 
should  deeply  ponder  how  this  may  best  be 
done.  Never  did  an  occasion  arise  upon 
which  a  British  ministry  had  more  need  of 
anxious  and  prayerful  meditation.  It  wonld 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  let  loose  a 
Right  of  heady  miesionarieB,  whose  know- 
ledge might  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
confidence,  and  whose  zeal  might  infinitely 
exceed  their  discretion-  If  the  blessed 
work  of  evangeliuition  should  meet  in  thit 
country  with  any  serious  obstruction,  we 
confidently  predict  that  it  will  arise  from 
the  contentious  jarrines  of  mutually  hostile 
zealots, -by  whose  bickerings  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  will  be  scandalized.  Far  differ- 
ent must  he  the  course  which  may  he  it- 
tended  by  any  solid  or  permanent  advan- 
tage. 
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The  pecnlwritiea  of  tb>t  couBlry,  in  a 
moral  and  religioua  poiot  of  view,  are,  a 
te  mi- Bleep  lie  ism  or  rationalism  on  the  part 
of  tbe  learned,  and  on  the  part  of  the  vul- 
gar, a  childish  and  grovelling  superstition. 
But  this  important  distinction  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  tbeir  priests,  or  Bonies,  pos- 
■esi  no  rank  or  property,  as  in  the  other 
eastern  countries,  and  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  alms  of  the  people,  for  their 
■ubsistence.  Tbey  are,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  begging  friars;  and  tbeir  resemblance, 
both  in  dress  and  ceremonies,  to  that  class 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  so  great, 
that  at  a  abort  distance  the  one  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  other.  The  people,  how- 
erei,  are  carious  and  inquisitive  respecting 
the  arts,  and  the  belief  and  the  customs  of 
strangers ;  and  would,  we  believe,  more 
readily  admit  tbc  approaches  of  judicioas 
sod  intelligent  missionaries  than  any  other 
of  tbe  nations  of  the  east.  The  principal 
difficulty  would  consist  in  overcoming  tbe 
inveterate  aversion  which  is  entertained  by 
tbe  chief  mandarins  to  novelties  of  any  de- 
scription in  religion  or  government  j  and 
by  whom  hitherto  all  such  inculcation  of 
Dew  notions  as  might  lead  to  tbe  subver- 
sion of  ancient  usages,  have,  with  a  stem 
and  vindictive  jealousy,  been  proscribed. 

Bat  not  the  less  do  we  conceive  it  to  be 
tbe  duty  of  aChristian  government,  brought 
St  we  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  into 
inch  close  contact  witb  this  ancient  and 
most  peculiar  people,  to  labor  with 
nets  for  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith. 
The  influence  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded as  imposing  a  check  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  new  opinions,  is  one  which, 
under  diflerent  circumstances,  may  be  made 
to  operate  for  our  advantage.  If  we  can 
only  succeed  in  exciting  tbeir  respect  for 
our  attainments  in  tbe  physical  sciences, 
and  establishing  our  superiority  to  them- 
selves,  a  very  great  barrier  will  be  removed 
to  the  communication  of  thit  better  kuow- 
ledffe  which  may  profit  them  both  in  time 
andeternity.  Itwastbnsthat  tbe  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  that  influence  wh: 
St  one  time  proceeded  to  an  extent  that 
enabled  them  to  send  their  missionsries 
through  almost  every  part  of  this  extensive 
empire.  They  taught  their  philosophers  to 
rectify  tbe  calendar,  and  we  owe  to  them  some 
of  the  best  mapa  by  which  the  interior  of 
this  conntrr  is  laid  down.  Under  tbeir 
auspices,  Christianity  such  as  tbey  teacb, 
became  very  extensively  diflused,  until  the 
jealousy  of  tbe  orders  to  whom  we  before 
■Unded  was  aroused,  when  proscription  and 
persecution  enaued,  by  which  the  further 
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pread  of  Gospel  teaching  was  efieetually 
prevented. 

There  still,  however,  exists  in  the  coun- 
try a  remnant  who  profeas  the  Christian 
faith,  albeit  in  an  adulterated  form,  in  whicb 
ly  be  doubtful  whether  Christianity  ap- 
proaches  nearer  to  heathenism,  or  heathen- 
ism to  Christianity.  A  beginning,  at  all 
events,  baa  been  made,  whicb  may  be  im- 
proved upon  by  the  more  scriptu  rally  •in- 
structed disciples  of  a  better  system.  In 
the  year  1810,  tbe  following  statement  was 
made  to  Sir  George  Staunton  by  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  MarGhini,"of  the  actual  condition  of 
tbe  converts  in  China." 
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That  the  Jesuits  will  again  endeavor  to 
regain  their  ground  in  that  empire,  and 
nothing  be  left  by  them  undone  to  secure 
the  accomplisbment  of  so  darling  an  objeet, 
it  would  argiie  a  criminal  ignorance  of 
their  history  and  their  character  to  doubt. 
The  frands  which  they  have  already  prac- 
tised upon  the  good  people  of  China,  (and 
which  have  been  detected  and  exposed  witb 
so  much  consummate  ability,  by  Dr.  Wall 
in  bis  learned  and  ingenious  woric  «n  tbo 
aneient  orthography  ef  the  Jews,)  are 
amongst  the  moat  singular  and  dexterouc 
of  their  devices,  in  which  the  end  has  been 
always  held  to  justify  tbe  means,  for  up- 
holding the  cause  of  truth  by  the  aid  of 
delusion.  Their  falsification  of  nneient 
Chinese  records  was  admirably  ealculated 
to  give  an  air  of  hoar  antiquity  to  the  sys- 
tem of  which  tbey  were  the  advocates. 
The  oradoa  were  thus,  as  it  were,  made  to 
give  lying  reqionaeain  favor  of  the  Christian 
revelation ;  and  even  tha  papal  aolbority 
was  tboa  made  to  aeem  eo  venerable,  that 
Doctor  Wiseman  has  not  heaitated  to  avail 
himself  of  an  evidence  in  its  favor  which 
was  eo  satncient  and  so  unsuspicious,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  that  worthy  Romanist, 
it  conld  not  be  resisted.  Alaa!  for  the 
doctor's  antiquarian  reputation.  Doctor 
Wall  haa  cruelly  demolifhed  the  foundation 
oD  which  it  was  built  j  and  shown  instead, 

•  Edinbarflh  Cabuiel  Libratr,  vol.  xix.,  p,  155. 
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mn  amouDt  of  perBeverinff,  sy siematic,  Knd 
unecrupulous  fraud,  such  bb  the  f&ther  of 
lies  could  alone  have  Buggeated,  But  eren 
this  expOBUie  will  not  deter  from  •imikr  at- 
lemptB  at  the  present  day,  if  any  hope  might 
be  thereby  aflbrded  of  accomplishing  simi- 
lar objects.  The  creatures,  wb  may  be  rerv 
Bnre,  "  will  be  at  their  dirty  work  again. 

Nor  have  Protestant  misBionaries  been 
altogether  idle.  In  1807,  Mr.  Moriason  was 
sent  out  by  the  London  MisBionary  Society, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  with  a  wise  and  un- 
tiring perseverance  that  was  not  long  un- 
rewarded. He  first  made  himself  complete 
master  of  the  language ;  then  imparted  oral 
instruclion  in  the  truths  of  Cbristianity  to 
such  a*  could  be  induced  to  receive  it;  af- 
terwards he  proceeded  to  translate  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  to  compile,  for  the 
use  of  European  students,  a  Chinese  and 
Engliah  dictionary,  by  which  all  future  mia- 
sionaries  must  be  greatly  aided.  He  then 
conceived  the  noble  project  of  a  college,  in 
which  the  English  might  learn  whatever  wae 
curioua  or  valuable  in  the  literature  of  Chi- 
na, and  the  Chineae  whatever  wa*  most  wor- 
thy of  attention  in  the  acience  and  the  learn- 
ing of  Europe.  In  1818,  the  foundation 
■lone  of  this  college  was  laid  at  Malacca, 
and  notwitbatanding  the  difficulties  through 
wbiob  it  has  had  to  atruggle,  its  limited 
means,  and  the  abort  time  during  which  it 
has  been  in  operation,  ita  uBefulneas  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  to  render  it  very 
ilesirable  that  ita  advantages  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

We  can  now  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
with  a  certainty  that  our  laws,  our  literature, 
onrpbitoeopby,  and  our  religion,  will  be  re- 
garded by  Its  learned  men  with  a  respect 
and  an  interest  of  which  they  never  deemed 
them  worthy  before.  Is  it  not  important 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  our  new 
facilities  to  present  to  them  otir  atiainmenta 
as  an  intellectual  nation,  in  an  aspect  which 
may  draw  their  special  notice,  and  compel 
the  acknowledgment  of.  our  vast  superiority 
to"  themaelvesT  We  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  respect  thua  inspired  would 
lead  to  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  we  rest  the  truth  of 
our  divine  leligion,  which  could  have  but 
one  result,QameIy,  that  they  were  ioGnitely 
stronger  than  an^  which  could  be  pretended 
in  faroi  of  their  own.  We  look  not,  of 
courae,  to  any  sadden  infiuX  of  moral  or  re- 
ligious light.  In  auch  a  country,  prejudice 
nd  habit  muM  long  oppose  an  obatinate  re- 
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BiBtance  to  the  knowledge  by  which  inveie- 
raie  error  would  he  detected  and  removed. 
But  by  establishing  a  respect  for  our  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence,  we  would  best  insore 
a  respeciful  attention  to  the  records  of  in- 
spiration, a  faithful  reception  of  which  is 
sure  to  lead  to  that  godliness  that  is  profit- 
able for  all  things,  and  which  has  the  pro- 
raise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come. 

Nor  is  there,  in  the  habitable  globe,  a 
country  in  which  impreBsiona  once  made 
upon  the  learned  are  so  easily  stamped  upon 
the  people.  The  whole  empire  may  be  said 
to  be  one  vaat  acbool,  in  which  the  people 
are  compelled  to  paas  through  a  certain  pre- 
•cribed  coorBe  of  learning,  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  which  their  promotion  to  ala- 
tiona  of  dignity  and  emolument  is  determin- 
ed. The  lettered  class  thus  conatttute  the 
ariatocracy  of  the  empire.  Despotic  as  the 
emperor  is,  he  could  not  disregard  the  con- 
stitution which  thus  prescribes  to  learning 
and  ability  its  appropriate  reward,  without 
shocking  the  prejudices  of  all  tbe  better 
classes  of  his  Bubiects  to  a  degree  by  which 
his  throne  wonld  be  endangered.  His  func- 
tionaries, through  all  their  ramificationB,  are, 
therefore,  individnals  who  would  naturally, 
under  any  circamatances,  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  public  opinion.  Tbey 
are  the  elite  of  Chinese  society  ;  tbe  presi- 
ding minds  by  whom  the  masses  are  govern- 
ed. And  once  let  them  be  instructed  in 
sound  philosophy,  and  they  must  be  speedi- 
ly indoctrinated  in  divine  truth,  which  the 
very  forms  of  their  despotism  would  enable 
them  to  inculcate  upon  those  placed  under 
their  authority  with  a  persuasive  influence 
that  could  not  long  be  resisted. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  desirable,  that  a 
college,  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  shonld 
be  established,  by  means  of  which  every  in- 
telligent Chinese  might  acquaint  himself 
with  the  arts  and  tbe  sciences  in  the  advan- 
ced stale  to  which  they  have  at  present  at- 
tained in  Europel  Wonld  it  not  be  a  bles- 
sed thing  if  the  first  froits  of  English  com- 
merce were  devoted,  let  us  rather  say  cbn- 
secrated,  to  Buch  nn  object  X  By  so  doing 
we  should  most  fittingly  atone  for  the  ca- 
lamities which  we  have  already  cansed  that 
people  to  sufTerj  and  best  approve  ourselves 
worthy  of  that  divine  protection  by  which 
we  have  been  so  signally  favored.  Assured- 
ly our  successes  have  not  been  permitted 
merely  that  we  might  be  enriched  by  the 
grubbery  of  commercial  gain.  Other  and 
higher  objects  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  lofty  pre-eminence  to  which,  as  a.  nation, 
we  have  been  conducted.    If  we  have  been 
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brought  into  contact  with  this  mott  sncieot 
of  empires,  arier  a  faabioa  that  ensures  to 
ns  a  moral  influence  ovet  it,  which  no  other 
nation  hat  ever  yet  possessed,  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  all  this  has  been  ordered, 
not  for  the  porpose  of  Brujuagtmizing  Eng- 
land, hot  for  the  purpose  of  Christianiziog 
China.  It  thsrefore  well  becomes  our  ru- 
lers to  consider  how  we  may  be  profitable 
to  such  a  people  in  one  sense,  as  well  a*  how 
we  may  make  a  profit  of  them  in  another; 
abd  to  do  whatever  in  them  lies  to  make 
the  vast  extension  which  will  now  be  given 
to  OUT  trade  in  the  East,  contribute  to  the 
diffutionof  thai  light,  and  the  establishment 
of  that  truth,  to  which  we  ourselves  are  in- 
debted for  the  priceless  blessing  of  pure 
and  a  ode  filed  religion. 

Never  did  an  opportunity  present  itself 
by  which  a  British  minister  might  be  eo 
beneficially  signalized,  ss  that  which  now 
opens  to  Ihia  great  empire.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
may  now  lay  the  foundation  of  a  reputation 
such  as  would  endure  and  be  acclaimed  by 
countless  millions  in  the  far  east,  when  Eng- 
land herself  may  be  numbered  amongRt  the 
departed  nations ; — and  that,  withont  in  the 
sliffhtest  degree  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
those  mercantile  arrangements,  which  may 
be  neceioary  for  the  furtherance  of  strictly 
commercial  objects.  A.  small  per  centage 
upon  our  profits  would  abundantly  suffice 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  collegiate 
iastitote  as  that  to  which  we  have  already 
atlnded,  and  which  has  been  already  tried 
(though  upon  a  small  scale,  and  at  an  incon- 
venient distance)  in  the  establisi.ment  at  pre- 
vent axiHting  at  Malacca.  In  China,  we  mav 
depend  upon  it,  oar  arts  and  sciences  will 
be  the  most  effectual  heralds  of  our  faith. 
Let  them,  therefore,  be  eihibiled  always  in 
eonpany  with  it,  and  to  the  most  advantage. 
The  Chinese  are  a  grave  and  decorons  peo- 
ple ;  eeremonial  may  be  said  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  empire.  Whatever  otfends 
against  their  notions  of  dignity  and  propri- 
ety, is  sure  to  damage  the  offending  party, 
i^oever  he  may  be,  in  their  estimation,  to 
a  degree  by  which  his  Influence  must  be 
much  impaired.  We  would,  therefore,  have 
religions  truth  presented  to  them  with  every 
accompaniment  by  which  it  may  be  moi>t 
efiectnalty  recommended.  Already  they 
have  been  compelled  to  do  involuntary  hom- 
age to  our  arms  j  let  that  be  a  precursor,  as 
it  were,  to  an  acquaintasce  with  oar  arts  j 
and  directly  they  are  convinced  of  oar  vast 
intellectual  auperiority,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  persuaded  that  we  seek  "not  theirs 
bnt  them,"  the  fields  will  begin  to  be  white 
for  the  harreot. 
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Nor  would  the  establishment  of  moral  in- 
fluence amongst  our  traders  in  the  East  be 
any  let  or  hinderance  to  (he  profitable  pur- 
suit of  an  honorable  commerce,  but  might, 
on  the  contrary,  greatly  conduce  thereunto. 
The  eitablifhment  of  a  character  for  truth 
and  for  justice  ought  now,  in  the  East,  to  be 
England's  first  object.  It  should  be  the  pre- 
mier's earnest  ennearor  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  the  impression  which 
the  bungling  and  unprincipled  policy  of  hia 
predecessors  must  have  made  upon  them  to 
our  disadvantage.  By  that  impression  our 
trading  relations  were  disturbed,  and  losses 
were  incurred  which,  if  not  compensated  by 
recent  successes,  must  have  ruined  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  and  proved  heavily 
injurious  to  us  as  a  nation.  Let,  therefore, 
every  care  be  now  taken  to  prevent,  in  fu- 
ture, any  such  untoward  accidents  and  un- 
happy collisions.  And  for  this  purpose,  let 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  be  created,  by 
which  the  greeny  spirit  of  commercial  gain 
may  he  controlled,  and  it  mutt  powerfully 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  compelling  the. 
most  unscrupulous  trnders  to  respect  the 
character  of  their  country  even  when  they 
are  most  careless  of  their  own.  Thus  would 
confidence  be  produced,  and  amity  perpetu- 
ated, by  which  our  dealings  with  that  pecu- 
liar people  would  be  rendered  most  profita- 
ble and  most  delightful.  There  is  a  mode, 
both  nationally  and  individually,  of  hasten- 
ing to  be  rich,  and  which  tendeth  to  pover- 
ty j  and  ibis  mode  was,  under  Whig  auspi- 
ces, incontinently  pursued,  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Company's  charter,  every 
adventurer  was  privileged  to  traffic  in  the 
East.  We  have  now,  it  is  hoped,  discover- 
ed our  mistake }  and  happy  will  it  be  for  at 
if  OUT  experience  should  lend  to  the  practi- 
cal adoption  of  better  maxims,  which  may 
cause  us  to  prosecute  our  personal  endi 
with  an  habitual  and  a  reverential  reference 
to  higher  objects ;  for  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  it  IS  not  less  trne  of  nations  than  of  indi- 
vidnala,  that  if  we  Meek  Jirtt  the  kinfrdffm  rf 
God  nod  his  righteousness,  all  things  per* 
taining  to  our  worldly  weal  will,  in  his  own 
good  time,  and  by  his  gracious  Providence, 
be  added  unto  us. 

And  England  is,  of  all  countries,  that  one 
in  which  it  may  be  most  truly  said  that  there 
is  no  natural  repugnance  between  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  In  Italy,  and  also  in 
rrance,  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
literati  are  tinctured  with  infidelity.  And 
the  neology  of  the  German  school  is  but 
little  calculated  to  recommend  their  philo- 
soi^ioal  divines  as  the  expounders  of  the 
sublime  and  mysterious  simplicity  of  the 
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Gospel.  In  our  eounlry  alane  are  its  trutht 
to  be  found  Tree  from  tho  cloudiness  ol 
mysticism,  and  separate  from  the  groHsness 
of  superstition  }  and  theTeTore  it  is  that  the 
highest  minds  amongst  us  both  are,  and 
always  have  beetk,  the  readiest  to  aclmow- 
ledge  the  paramount  authority  ot  revela- 
tion. "  Some  of  your  people  here  seem  to 
believe  in  ChnstiBnity,  was  the  observa- 
tion of  a  foreign  Romish  ecclesiastic  to 
Doctor  Robinson,  of  the  observatory  at 
Armsgh,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
scicnliRc  association.  The  doctor  gravely 
replied,  "Yes,  truly;  and  there  are  very 
few,  indeed,  of  our  scientific  men,  who  art 
philosophers,  and  who  are  not  Christians." 
This,  we  say,  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
why  England  should  address  herself  to  the 
work  of  evangelization  in  the  East,  with  an 
earnestness  proponioned  to  her  peculiar  Gt- 
nesii  for  such  a  task,  and  the  vast  facilities 
for  its  accomplishment  which,  in  her  ex- 
tended dominion,  are  so  providentially  af- 
forded. By  other  nations,  if  religion  be 
presented,  it  will  be  in  antagonism  with 
philosophy;  or  if  philosophy,  it  will  be  in 
untagonism  with  religion.  Amongst  the 
enlightened  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  alone,  (he  highest  truths  of  the 
one  blend  and  commin^e,  as  it  were,  with 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  other.  Re- 
ligion is  recognised  as  the  perfection  of 
philosophy,  even  as  philosophy  is  recog- 
nised as  the  perfection  of  reason.  They 
lead  to,  and  mutually  support  each  other. 
The  path  is  as  the  shining  light,  lustrous  as 
the  galaxy  in  the  heavens, 
"Which  letdl  IhroDEh  nstara  op  to  aa.tan's  God." 
And  the  difficulties  altendnnt  upon  revela- 
tion are  found,  upon  the  most  impartial  and 
diligent  examination,  to  he  no  other  than 
those  which  would  equally  militate  against 
natural  religion,  respecting  which  Ihey  are 
admitted  to  be  no  difficulties  at  all.  Let 
ua,  therefore,  bestir  ourselves  as  the  pecu- 
liar people  to  whom  this  great  task  has 
been  specially  enjoined,  of  making  reason 
the  herald  of  faith,  and  turning  the  labors 
of  pore  science  to  the  account  of  revela- 
tion; and  let  us  evince  our  sease  of  the 
blessings  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
by  our  readiness  to  extend  them  to,  and 
disseminate  them  amongst  the  benighted 
nations,  who  may  thus  be  led  to  recognise 
us  not  only  as  conquerors  by  whom  they 
have  been  subdued,  but  as  deliverers  by 
whom  they  have  been  brought  out  of  dark- 
neas  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Qospel. 
The  French  papers  have  latelv  informed 
na  that  an  application  was  made,  throajh 
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Prof.  Arago,  to  the  Academy  of  Sereoees, 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary  soeiety  jn 
France,  who  have  resolved  upon  establidi- 
ing  two  bishops  in  New  Zealand  and  on  the 
coast  of  California,  for  such  inatrnctioDs  ■• 
might  enable  them  to  conduct  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  meteorology,  magneliain, 
and  analysis  of  the  air.  The  academy  re- 
joiced, it  is  said,  thus  to  see  missionary 
zeal  connecting  itself  with  philosophical  in- 
quiry. But  if  the  application  had  been  for 
learned  men  by  whom  the  mission  might 
be  attended,  wnat  must  have  been  the  re- 
suit  in  such  a  country  as  France  1  Simply 
that  infidelity  wonld  be  associated  with  re- 
ligion. The  philosopher  would  go  out  to 
mock  at  the  faith  which  the  missionaries 
labored  to  teach ;  and  instead  of  promoting, 
their  efllbrts  must  be  adverse  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  professed  to  be  engaged. 
But  how  easy  would  it  be  in  this  conniry 
to  supply  a  society  bent  upon'' missionaTy 
purposes,  with  the  ablest  scientific  men, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  the  firmest  be- 
lievers in  Tevelalionl  Sir  Willism  Hamil- 
ton, Professor  Lloyd,  Professor  M'Cullagb, 
Dr.  Wall,  Professor  Whewel,  and  a  host  of 
other  distinguished  names  might  be  enu- 
merated, who  are  most  devoted  adherents 
to  our  Esiablisbed  Church,  and  by  whom 
science  is  regarded  but  as  the  handmaid  of 
religion!  This  it  is  to  have  a  scnptaral 
church,  which  respects  sntiquit}',  but  reve- 
rences the-  Bible;  and  neither  requires,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  belief  of  do.'mas  by  which 
reason  is  outraged,  and  the  foundation  (J 
credibility  overtbrown ;  nor  permits,  on  the 
other,  any  curious  or  eamal  questioning  re- 
specting those  mysterious  truths  which  mast 
be  received  implicitly  upon  the  authority  of 
revelation. 

Let  England,  therefore,  not  be  forgetful 
of  the  great  and  the  glorious  destiny  for 
which  she  has  been  exulted  so  far  above  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Let  her  ru- 
lers be  convinced  that  her  prosperity  and 
greatness  are  intimately  bound  up  with  an 
honest  endeavor  to  become  the  enlightened 
disseminator  of  revealed  religion,  in  the 
purest  form  in  which  it  has  ever  been  pro- 
feased  since  the  days  of  the  apostlee.  The 
Grecian  states  were  raised  up,  and  permit* 
ted  to  attain  the  pre-eminence  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  arts;  and  tlie  finished  products  of  the 
genius  and  the  sVill  of  that  exqnisite  people 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  conquest  and 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  have  asseited, 
and  still  do  assert,  the  supremacy  of  their 
dominion  over  the  taste  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  most  enlightened*DBtioaa,  evea 
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to  the  preseDt  day.  The  Roman  empire  was 
raised  up  to  he  the  greut  seed-bed  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  laws  of  the  tea  tables,  and 
the  code  Justinian,  are,  under  one  modifica- 
tion or  anoiher,at  this  moment  inactive  op- 
eration orer  the  most  enlightened  portion  of 
the  world.  The  destiny  of  Great  Britain 
is,  to  uphold  and  to  exhibit  purified  religion, 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  distant 
nations ;  to  be  thus  the  herald  messenger  of 
gladtidingato  those  who  are  "  lying  in  dark- 
neaa  end  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
cause  the  Gospel  verities  to  shine  with  so 
pore  and  sweet  a  light,  that  their  own  in- 
trinsic excellence  may  be  their  all-sufficient 
recommendation.  May  she  worthily  dii 
charge  this  high  and  holy  duty  j  may  hor 
ralera  be  duly  impressed  with  their  great 
and  solemn  responsibility;  and  may  the  new 
fields  of  commerce  which  have  been  open- 
ed by  her  arms,  be  cultivated  by  her  arte, 
and  enrictlld  and  adbrned  by  that  better 
knowledge,  which  would  cause  the  Cbiaese 
people  to  regard  all  their  present  terrors 
and  suflerings  as  the  cheap  purchase  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  they  could  enjoy 
on  this  side  heaven. 

We  repeat  it,  a  Geld  of  glorious  enterprise 
is  now  before  the  Sriiish  statesman;  and 
never,  since  we  were  a  nation,  did  a  con- 
joncture  arise  in  which  a  minister  of  a  large 
and  lofty  mind  had  such  an  opportunity  of 
combining  commercial  prosperity  with  mo- 
ral usefulness,  and  of  achieving  immortal 
fame  by  stamping  an  impress  of  his  policy 
apoD  the  world. 
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A  SCENE  AT  THE  ARSOPAOUS. 


Trom  Chunben'iBdlntnuihJouriuJ. 

I)f  attempting  to  furnish  you  with  au  sceount  of 
the  judicial  Byatem  ofAthenSi  it  may  appear  Strang 
that  I  should  pus  over  the  minor  courts,  and  com- 
mence with  tne  An>opsgua,  But  my  mind  is  so 
totally  enenwsed  with  what  I  lately  witnessed  at 
this  remarkable  iribunal,  that  I  cannot  resist  be- 
gianing  where  1  more  properly  should  have  ended. 
Tbis  moot  august  of  Athenian  judicatories,  com- 
posed of  archansof  the  most  approi'ed  character,  is 
traced  to  the  age  of  Ceciops.  For  its  present  con. 
Btitution,  howeTer,  it  is  mainly  indebted  to  Solon, 
who  invested  it  with  the  superinten  dance  of  moral*, 
Rufajectiog  to  its  decisions  every  species  of  immor- 
ality, «s  well  as  crime.  As  it  displays  the  most 
imrelaxing  vigilance  in  reforming  manners,  and 
the  greatest  firmness  in  supfressing  delinquencies 
of  an  aggravated  character,  it  never  applies  punish- 
ment until  riiglited  admonition  and  menaces  call 
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for  the  exercise  of  more  coercive  rcstrtunts.  From 
its  sirict  Slid  acknowledged  adherence  to  justice, 
it  acquires  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Athenians, 
even  when  it  exerts  the  roost  absolute  and  irrespon. 
ible  authority.  Innocence,  summoned  before  it 
pproachee  without  app.'ehension,  and  the  guihy, 
convicloil  and  condemnedi  retire  without  daiuig  to 

Ttie  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  consider- 
able obscurity.  Some  affirm  that  it  has  been  so  de- 
nominated from  the  Ainsions — the  daughters  of 
Ares,  who  encamped  in  lliis  place  when  they  at- 
tacked  the  Cccrapian  citadel ;  while  othera  assert 
that  this  designation  arose  from  its  being  the  place 
'here  sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  to  the  god 
r  war.  But  the  truth  or  falaiiy  of  these  aad  alnii- 
Isr  conjectures  is  of  inferior  moment ;  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  Areopagus  depends  on  tcore  im- 
portant considerations — the  character  of  the  judges, 
the  equity  of  their  decisions,  and  the  unlimited 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  ilteir  countrymen. 

This  fsr-famdd  seat  of  justice  occupies  a  rocky 
eminence,  BepanEed  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Acropolis  by  s  hollow,  forming  a  communication 
between  the  northern  and  soutliren  divisions  of 
the  city.  The  srea  of  the  court  i«  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar form,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  vastcrowd 
of  spectators.  U  is  sunk  a  few  inches  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  craggj  elevation  out  of  which  it  is 
excavated.  Massy  equidistant  pillars  are  placed 
around  its  entire  extent,  intended  to  supporta  tem- 
porary covering,  should  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  render  such  a  protection  requisite.  The 
seals  ot'  the  Areopsgites,  nily-one  in  number,  are 
also  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  in  that  part  of  the 
area  which  overhangs  the  city. 

A  few  nights  ago,  my  long-cherished  desire  ot 
witnessing  a  capital  trial  at  the  Areopagus  was 
gratified.  It  wai^  no  doubt,  the  ideaaofjssticei 
integrity,  and  awe,  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
name  of  this  venerated  judicatory,  that  led  me  to 
remark  a  sombre  stillness  pervading  the  entire 
day,  ominous  of  the  distresaiog  scene  with  which 
its  duties  were  likely  to  terminate.  I  could  read, 
moreover,  au  expression  of  thoughtful  seriouanesa 
in  the  countenances  of  the  Athenians,  darkening 
and  deepening  as  the  eventful  hour  approached. 
Ab«it  sunset,  individuals  train  all  ports  of  Athens 
could  be  seen  slowly  directing  their  steps  towards 
the  winding  atony  stair  that  leads  lo  Mors'  Hill. 
Business  ofevery  description  became  suspended  1^ 
edict.  One  subject  formed  the  conversation  of  all. 
The  loungers  abandoned  their  favorite  haunts  ui 
the  streets  and  market-place.  The  curious  and 
intcrsated  were  all  proceeding  tothe  place  of  trial ; 
and  I,  although  in  violation  of  my  better  feelings, 
soon  tbund  myself  moving  along  in  the  silent  and 

fradually  increasing  stream  of  human  beings-  Ere 
reached  the  summit,  the  last  tkint  streaks  of 
the  sun  had  for  some  time  faded  on  the  hericon, 
which  now  appeared  of  the  same  deep  blue  tint 
with  the  rest  of  heaven.  The  moon  moved  high  in 
the  serene  sky  of  Athens  in  unclouded  brilliancy. 
My  eyes  never  rested  before  on  bo  magnificent  a 
spectacle.  Around  me  in  every  direction,  as  far 
as  my  glance  could  pierce,  stood  citadels  of  massive 
r,  In  lighter  architecture,  more  gracefiil 
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bithed  in  the  moonlight.  Through  iIjc  p!i 
Athens,  Ihe  Iluttia  in  •  flood  of  ll^ht,  fanto^ 
iaterrupted  hj  the  lofty  treea  which  at  intervals 
ioleriace  Ihcir  bougha  acroos  ita  current,  rolltO  ite 
winding  vdume  lo  the  aea.  At  ft  distance  some- 
what greater  could  be  seen  the  three  Athenian 
bnrbors,  slill  crowdrii  with  the  fleets  that  had  won 
for  Atiica  thu  pmpire  of  the  sea.  Immedialc'y 
below  lay  fair  Athens  herself,  with  her  rows  of 
palaces  afid  costly  temples  ;  whilst  here  and  ihcre 
could  be  seen  the  statue  of  a  god  or  godlike  hero, 
eiciting  mingled  foelinga  of  patriotism  and  vent: 
ration,  aa  they  prcecuted  theinsetves  aucceaaivel 
to  mj  vii'w,  diiuly  discovered  in  the  silvery  nidi 
ance.  As  I  was  contemplating  this  diyccsilicd 
pioapect  with  intense  emotions  of  wonder  and 
dellglit,  the  Btern  voice  of  a  herald  dissipated  the 
apelT.  This  officer,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
long  established  in  Athen*,  aonoimced  to 
assembleil  multitude  that  llie  Art'opagltei  had  I 
the  Temple  of  Tnitb,  where  they  were  wont, 
such  occasioop,  to  asHimble,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  fit  in  judgmenL  The  ronner  hum  of 
gled  Toice*  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the  deepest 
silence.  The  speclaton>,  who,  in  groupts 
eagerly  difcussin^  the  probabilities  of  condi 
tioD  and  acquittal,  itiimediBlFlyscpara.ted,Bnd  falling 
back  towarda  the  sides  of  the  area,  left  for  these 
venerable  functionaries  a  free  uninterrupted  paas- 
age.  The  Areopagitea,  walking  in  single  Glo,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  soon  afler  appeared,  preced- 
ed by  the  eldest  of  their  nuniber,  tor  whom  a  ccn. 
tral  seat  is  by  law  esaigncd.  Up  to  this  hour,  1 
must  confess  that  I  remained  cooiptrativcly  unira- 
presaed  by  the  gloomy  preliminaries  which  had 
•Ir^y  been  performed  around  me  ;  but  now  the 
grave  derneanor  of  the  Athenians,  tlic  incrfasin;; 
•olemnily  of  the  scene,  and  the  appearance  of  these 
venerable  andinflciible  minislcrsof justice, odisn- 
cing  with  slow  step  and  uncovered  htadc,  indicating 
ai  It  were  a  coDsciouenesa  of  being  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  tliu  tutelary  gods  of  At  hciw, 
awoka  within  me  fedings  Vindrcd  to  those  of  the 
multitude  with  which  I  was  mixine,  and  suited  to 
the  consf^crated  locality  on  which  I  stood.  There 
iaa  principle  of  gross  curiosiiyiii  our  nature,  which 
delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the  awl'i 
terrific  ;  and  these,  when  neither  we  nor  ou 
endangered,  away  our  feelings  and  judgmei 
lea*  powerfully  than  the  bcautifijl  and  the  sublime. 
How  oRen  do  the  more  material  elements  of  our  mo- 
ral nature  hurry  us  eagerly  along  togese  on  ttpec- 
taclee,  at  which  our  finer  aensibihtiea  are  revolted  ; 
and  how  frequently,  when  our  more  elevated  sym- 
pathies regain  their  rightful  influence,  do  we  feel 
ashamed  of  the  calloua  unimprEssibleiieea  that  in 
duccd  us  to  regard  with  selfish  apathy  what 
we  ahould  l^lingly  commiserate!  Remorseful 
thoughts  of  this  descriptioii  were  passing  through 
my  mind  ai.tlie  Arcopagites  ailently  and  devoutly 
took  their  seats,  from  wnich  they  were  likely  not 
again  to  ariae  until  they  had  fixed  the  irreversible 
destiiiy  of  a  fellow- mortal. 

In  mint  of  theAreopogites,  andatthedislanoeof 
a  few  feet,  stand  three  small  pillars ;  on  the  cen- 
tral 0Q(-,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  othera, 
are  inacribed  the  crimes  of  which  the  court  takes 
cogniaancp,  and  the  penalties  annexed  to  each. 
The  lemainiog  two  are  ttu  Mala  of  the  ptuauei 
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and  the  pursued.  Midway  between  the  seals  of 
the  judges  and  these  pillars,  there  stands  a  tabular 
mass  of  stone,  on  which  the  urns  arc  placed,  in 
which  when  giving  juiVment,  the  Areopagilrs 
deposit  their  niflVages.  One  of  these  is  tfirmed  the 
Urn  of  Mercy,  the  other  the  Um  of  Death.  Whilst 
these  things  were  being  ezplaiDed  1o  mc,  tbe 
partiea — the  impeacher  and  the  impeached — ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  iteps  that  leads  to 
the  Areopagus.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
court  than  they  proceeded  to  theseals  already  men- 
tioned, as  by  law  and  custom  assigned  them.  Timar- 
chu(>,Uie  criminal,  was  to  be  tried  em  a  charge  of 
murder.  He  bad  faithfully  and  succeariiilly  di»- 
cliBwed  tlie  various  civil  and  mililaiy  duties  which 
entiLlcd  him  to  the  arcbonship,  and  bad  begun,  coo- 
sistently  with  his  righ:,  to  sue  for  that  dmtinguisbed 
office.  Timon,  an  infliienlial  arcbon  at  the  timr, 
had  rendered  his  canvass  unsuccessful  hy  a  wide 
and  active  circulation  of  calumnious  reports.  Ti- 
marcbus,  writliiog  under  the  chagrin  of  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat,  rushed  upon  him,  it  appcans  in  a 
moment  of  frenzied  excitement,  and  deprived  liim 
of  life.  Clearchu?,  the  brother  of  Timon,  took  up 
I  he  cause,  and  arraigned  Ti  march  us^  en  asGassio 
before  the  Areopagus. 

'I'hc  more  iinpotrant  preliminariea  now  co«n- 
mcncEd.  The  aged  priest  oftbe  Ttuple  of  Ftixh 
led  forward  a  victim,  among  tlie  lorn  and  bleeding 
members  of  which  be  pisccd  Ibe  parties,  wboiatler 
imprecaLng  the  most  fearful  curu-s  on  Ihcniselvea 
and  their  children,  in  attestation  of  their  innocence, 
swore  solemnly  lo  the  truth  of  their  rcEpcciite 
asseverations.  The  horror  of  the  oath  was  ang- 
mcnted  by  their  calMng  mutually  towilneM  Ihe 
iucxorsbte  Furies,  who,  from  a  neighboring  temple, 
seenied  listening  to  their  Invocations,  and  ready  to 
punidh  the  poijiired.  The  parties  were  no  sooaer 
seated,  than  the  eldeet  of  the  Arcopagites  placed 
the  urna  beibro  tliem,  which  were  K<on  to  declare 
an  flbFolving  or  condemnatory  verdict.  But  why 
do  the  Areopagiles  deliberate  and  decide  under  Ihe 
bare  canopy  of  heaven,  and  in  the  silence  of  nighll 
These  arrsngemeiits  are  characterised  alike  by  an 
exalted  love  of  purity,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
unbiassed  justice.  So  atrongly  is  nmrder  execrated 
by  Ihe  Athenians,  that  they  would  consider  lite 
very  wnlls  of  a  court  polluted,  had  they  but  receiv- 
ed an  assassin  witUn  them,  and  tlienmlves  loinied 
with  his  crime,  if  lliey  inhaled  the  air  which  hia 
breath  had  intecttd.  They  meet  and  adjudicate 
in  the  night-lime,  leet  tlic  appeals  made  lo  their 
leelinga  by  the  supplicating  glances  of  the  culprit 
himselli  and  the  silent  yet  powerful  eloquence  of 
Ihe  teara  and  sighs  of  relatives,  may  sway  their 
judgment,  and  lead  them  to  sacrifice  to  false  senti- 
ment what  is  justly  due  lo  impartial  justice.  The 
mode  of  conducting  a  trial  in  the  Roman  Fomm 
and  in  the  Athenian  Areopagus  is  widely  diflerent. 
At  Rome,  the  speakers  are  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  power  of  eloquence ;  they  ma; 
resort  to  every  persuasive  wile  and  rhetorical  arti- 
fice. At  Ihe  Areopagus,  eloquence  is  no  less 
dreaded  than  falsehood.  The  advocates  must 
banish  from  ihcir  harangues  aU  exordia,  digrece- 
ions,  perontioiiB,  and  ornaments  of  etyle :  nay, 
even  the  language  of  feeling  is  rigorously  inter- 
dicted, lest  it  may  operate  on  commiseratiiv 
minds. 

The  BpoJur  for  the  pumei  now  entered  on  tbe 
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buiineM  of  lb«  trki,  br  a  aimpls  well  armnfed 
•tatemem  of  fftou.  There  wai  no  coloring,  no 
iatenlional  exagferition,  no  assertiot)  bul  which 
ths  moat  irrefuUble  evidence  acenwd  to  corrobo- 
rate. The  pleader  for  the  defender  pursued  a 
course  exaetlr  limilar.  A  little  myitery ,  it  mu«t 
be  admitted,  nnn?  over  th«  whole  case,  and  the 
judgeti,  no  leaatoan  theBpect«ton>,*ecmeddividt)d 
in  opinion.  The  fVieada  of  the  diSercnt  parties  at 
length  Doiiclude<li  and  llie  porlentoot  aileoce  that 
prevailed,  brtAeo  at  intcrrals  by  a  nigh,  or  the 
stifled  ezpreaasion  of  more  liguiScant  sorrou, 
seemed  to  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  verdict. 
Duringthii  period  of  painful  oncenainiy,  Sophro- 
iriscup^  the  eldest  nf  the  AreopMgitets  arose-,  and  in 
the  fallowing  wotd«,  coached  in  Iho  niual  fonn, 
proffered  the  criminal  a  choice  of  altemativos  : — 
■TimarchM,  the  tawiofthycounlrj  now  empower 
thee  to  withdra*  fVam  the  trial.if  liioa  fosreat  the 
Tsaiilt ;  bntft  withdrawal  convicla  thee  of  the  ri'viiit- 
ing  crime  for  whicli  thou  art  impeached — strips 
thee  of  all  thy  honors  and  possessions — baniahea 
Ibee  Ibr  ever  fhMn  Athena  and  her  sen],  and  aub- 
jeeu  Ihee^  ahould^t  thou  hereaner  be  diRCOVered 
lurking  withta  her  terriloriesi  or  deteclod  as  a 
spectator  at  her  fuitivals  or  gameti,  ta  (he  most 
ignominioDs  death  at  the  hand  of  any — even  the 
mesaest  of  her  sona.  How  sayest  thou,  Tiinar- 
Ghus;do>t  thou  retire,  or  do  we  proceed  to  judg- 
ment!" TinMrehturetircdnot.  Sophroniicus now, 
a«  hit  duty  required,  proceeded  lo  distribute  to 
each  Areop«gits  a  bJauk  and  a  white  pebble,  the 
ronner  la  condemn,  the  latter  lo  acquii,  and  de- 
manded of  his  feliow-judger,  in  a  firm  authoriiative 
Toice,  to  throw  their  sulTragea  into  the  —  "' 
Oettfa  or  Hercj,  according  as  their  eon< 
dictated.  The  Areopagitcs  were  proceeding  to 
Me ;  but  ere  they  began,  I  obaerred — for  I  stood, 
near— a  TeneraUe  old  roan,  one  of  tbeir  Dumber, 
italioti  himself  before  the  urns.  Ni^bt  prevented 
me  from  tracing  distinctly  anything  in  his  ew— 
Icnanee  that  might  account  lor  such  unnsual  ci 
dncU      [    though),    however,    that  I   observer 

in  his  eye;  far 
ei^hsr  struck  with  horror, 
•seraed  wishAd  to  conceal  his 
ptie  light  fen  on  h^s  hoary  head,  I  could  ace  the 
dwayd  romiMnta  of  his  silrerv  locks,  now  toeaed 
aboul  in  the  breecc,  as  if  they  had  been  intent! 
ally  thrown  over  bis  f>-atures.  He  stooped  much 
ntidet  his  heavy  load  of  ycsrs,  and  as  he  often 
laiKd  his  band  to  his  Ace,  I  thought  he  wept. 
With  the  most  eager  vigilauGe  he  counted  each 
nccessive  pebble  as  it  dropped  in  the  m 
Death.  The  votea  were  at  last  all  tendered 
hiiown,  and  it,  if  thrown  into  the  death-decreeing 
nn,  would  equalise  the  numbers.  The  final  decision 
VMjId  consequently  devolve  on  Sophroniscus ;  and 
bis  unbending  integriw,  snd  general  leaning  to 
thesideofaeverity,  left  the  nature  of  that  decision 
no  longer  doohtfiil.  And  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
^  the  Bgod  Areopagila  hesitate?  I  shudder 
'bile  I  explain  the  cause.  He  was  the  lather  ol 
Timttchus,  who  was  an  only  son.  The  rest  bad 
Men  gloriously  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  DOW,  in  the  waning  evening  of  his  existence, 
a  doom  of  the  direst  diwrace  was  to  disKver  him 
^everhom  the  only  object  that  gave  declining 
^  t  chirtn,  and  leave  luin  alone  in  a  dnaiyi 
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IS  wistful ness  glisteningand  trembling 
or  his  fellow-judges  shunned  his  glance. 
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friendtnv,  companionless  world.      Thrice  in  clis 

heart  of  the  bent,  I'rai!,  wi«ping  old  man,  did   tho 

agonised  fei-lingit  of  Ihd  father  pruvsil,  fur  a  lime, 

~  i-r  the   rectitudu  of  Ihe  judge;   Ihrice   did   hia 

itbcn.'d  trembling  liund  uasay  the  terrific  dut^; 

thrice  it  instinctively  Trciuled.  Memory  was  busily 

crowding  into  his  mind  her  gathering  biMls  of  nicl. 

lowing  melling  associations.     All  tjiat  was  bright 

in  his  past,  and   gloomy   in  his   future   existence 

intermingled  iheir  joy:*  and  terrors,  and Jbr  a  littie, 

his  teeolutinu  wavureil ;  but  at  last,  and  as  if  the 

jrcniiM  of  Athenian  justice  had  whispered  a  chiding 

remoustrancc  in  bis  ear,  an  effort  that  tore  asunder 

'  vt'ry  hr-art-at rings   of  the  holiest  aympalhiec, 

I  a  revulition  of  fueling  that  uprooted  the  moat 

■ply-sealed  elcinenla  ofparfntal  affecrion,  raised 

him  erect,  and  fired,  as  he  seemed,  with  a  suddenly- 

inxptred  enthuniium,  he  advanced  with  unfaltering 

step,  and  threw  thi?  distil ly-fixing  pebble   in   the 

■n  of  Otath.      Unilu!!,  1  exclaimed,  no   longer 

ijoys  the  undivided  glory  of  llie  high-souled  pairi* 

tain  tliat   adjud^  death  to   liis   sons   for  tlicir 

attempted  rexlontioii  of  the  banished  Tarwinii ; 

and  Justice,  thou.'ht  I,  dwells  no  longer  at  Rom* 

alone ;  she  is  a  denixen  of  the  world. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  eye*  seeraed  fizfd  on 
flophronidcus,  the  prii^C  of  Uiuerva,  advancing 
rapidly  from  the  body  of  the  court,  approached  tlw 
Areopagites,  and  tliua  addressed  their  leader: 
**  Sophroni9cus  the  numbers  are  equal ;  tbcy  hava 
not  been  so  before  in  the  memory  of  the  ddest  man 
in  Athens.  There  is  an  ancient  custom,  instituted 
by  Minerva,  now  fsllen  into  deauetode  ;  the  pro> 
p'riety  of  whiuh,  however,  has  never  been  queslioa- 
ed.  When  Or.:stcs  was  tried  at  this  coui),  tbe 
pebbles  placed  liini  in  the  present  condition  of 
TimBrchus.  The  goddess  suddenly  appearing, 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  president,  recorded 
a  casting  vote,  and  turned  the  scale  of  justice^  in 
Ikvor  ol'OrsBles.  By  tbe  precedent  thusestablisb. 
ed,  alie  invested  my  office  with  a  discrctkXMr; 
power  of  acquitting,  but  never  of  condemning  ths 
culprit,  should  a  like  emergency  again  occur.  _  A* 
one  oftlie duties,  therefore,  attaching  to  my  prieet- 
hood,  I  give  the  suffrage  of  Minerva  in  fivor  af 
Timarchus."  The  applauding  shout  ascendedlo 
the  ears  of  the  goddeaa,  and  the  lata  fiineieal 
silence  was  followud  by  prolonged  and  deafeaiiig 
acclamations. 


Fioin  Bf  ntter'i 

Sjkii.  on,  thou  pearly  barque,  ihieogh  ocean  heav'n. 

Young  summer-moonJight  toro  away  from  me— 
A  happy  course  throngh  siairy  isles  is  giv'n 

To  thy  fair  splendor  Id  that  vraveleis  sea  t 
Why  look  apon  a  wretch  Ia  sorrow  weeping 
Over  a  tomb,  where  all  he  loved  lies  sleeping  t 
He  would  be  lonely  in  bis  grief,  but  Ihon 

Da>t  light  hira  lotbegleTSolcarions  eyes — 
Let  a  dim  vapor  hide  ihy  glorloas  brow. 

And  leave  him  to  lbs- darkocB  he  doth  priiel. 
Or.  like  the  angnlsb'd  pareoi-biid,  that  flies 

Far  bom  her  nest,  to  lure  the  hunter  on ; 
Be  thou  that  bird  10  me,  wtih  hind  dinpiise. 

Oh  I  tnro  thy  beama  eleswhere,  and  leava  me  kae  I 
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Disease  is  to  prevalent  in  this  lin-Btricken 
world,  and  health  bo  rich  a  bleteing, — the  humrui 
fainily  is  so  deeply  intereBled  in  every  thins 
which  may  tend  to  render  life  comfortable,  thai 
wsdoubc  not  the  following  article  will  find  read- 
ers. 

It  contains  important  observation!,  eipecially 
on  chronic  dieeaaes,  including  puitiumarv  cam- 
ttanplion,  and  euggeate  connideraiiona  well  wor- 
thy ihe  attention,  as  well  of  the  medical  profes- 
•ion,  as  ol'  those  who  are  aSlicled  with  the  ilia  of 
diseaMd  luDga.    Ed. 


The  Sanative  Infiumct  of  Climate  :  wit 
Peccant  of  lAe  But  Placet  of  Renrtfor 
Invalids,  By  Su  James  Clakk,  Babt., 
H.  D.,  P.  R.  St.  fb^wcifln  in  Ordinary  to 
lh«  <|u«en.  Sroj.  Third  Edition.  Lon- 
don ^  tSi?. 

The  branch  of  Meilical  PhilMOphr  which 
eon lem plates  man  as  influenced  in  his  bod- 
ily or  physical  condition  by  the  medium  in 
which  ho  'lives,  and  by  the  things  with 
wbich  he  i*perpetua]1yiin  connection,  is  now 
eomotODly  leimed  Hygeiene  or  Hygiene, 
from  the  Greek  word  sigiiifying  health — 
since  it  necessarily  involves  the  considera- 
tion of  every  thing  concerned  in  the  pre- 
«emtion  of  <his  invaluable  blessing.  This 
term,  bowevei,  although  now  pretty  gener- 
ally employed  by  our  more  recent  medical 
wntors  from  <be  absolute  want  of  some 
word  of  the  kind,  has  failed  to  naturalize 
iteelf  in  England ;  possibly  because  the 
asAject  which  it  Is  intended  to  characteriie 
^a  been  singuUrly  neglected  in  this  coun- 
liy.  We  should  not  quarrel  about  a  name, 
h»«ev(ir,  if  we  bad  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ii^  able  to  state,  that  the  thing  itself  was 
inon  studied  and  better  understood. 

But  we  legret  to  say.  that  extremely  lit- 
tle kas  been  hitherto  done  towards  the  for- 
tnatioQ  of  even  an  outline  of  a  general 
sysietn  of  Hygiene  spplieable  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  eomatTy;  or  even  towards 
the  iarestigalion  of  the  more  common  cau- 
ses of  disease,  as  these  prevail  in  particular 
towns  or  districts,  .Of  the  vaM^portance 
of  such  an  inquiry^  in  a  .nationaj  point  of 
view,  no  doubt  can  exint ;  sincr  it  raust  be 

'  admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pre- 
vention is  an  object  of  greater  consequence 
to  the  community  than  even  the  cure  of 
disease;  and  secondly,  that  the  only  ra- 
tional system  of  prevention  must  be  founded 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
our  maladies.     But  these  causes  can  be  as- 

_    eertained  only  by  a  close  investigatioa  of 
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the  circumstances  under  which  disease  oc- 
curs, in  a  great  variety  of  situations;  in 
other  words,  by  a  comprehensive  system 
of  Medical  Topography. 

The  subject  of  Climate  csnnot  be  strictly 
classed  smong  those  belonging  either  to 
Medical  Topography  or  Hygiene.  Both 
these  contemplate  the  object  in  reference 
to  healthy  individuals — the  former  being 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  disease;  the  latter  leaching  us  the  art 
of  escaping,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
operation  of  these  causes.  But  the  labors 
of  those  who  follow  the  track  of  the  nnthor 
of  the  work  before  us,  ere  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  of  much  greater  difficulty.  They  have 
to  study  the  objects  of  Medical  Topogra- 
phy, and  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  Hygiene^ 
not  to  the  state  of  health — that  is,  to  a 
comparatively  fixed  state ;  but  to  that  of 
disease — a  state  extremely  various,  and 
constantly  varying.  This  application  re- 
quires a  degree  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  only  few 
individuals.  It  does  not  by  any  means  fol- 
low, for  example,  that  because  a  certain 
elimate  or  locality  is  innoxious  in  the  cane 
of  a  person  in  health,  it  will  therefore  be  ao 
in  the  case  of  one  afflicted  with  disease  J 
much  less  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to 

ch  a  person.  We  fina  many  instances  of 
this  important  fact  in  the  work  before  us. 

With  alt  his  noble  faculties  snd  high  aa- 
piretioDS,  man  in  his  present  state  is  still  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  ana  controlled  and  modi- 
fied throughout  his  whole  fabric,  mental  at 
well  as  corporeal,  by  the  influence  of  the 
things  around  him.  If,  by  the  superiority 
of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  greater 
plasticity  of  his  physical  organization,  he 
IB,  tinlike  other  animals,  enabled  to  past 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  aitd 
to  live  and  multiply  his  kind  in  every  cli- 
male  ;  he  is  stUI,  like  the  inferior  creation, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  objects 
amidst  which  he  UviM,  on  whatever  spot  ha 
may  stay  his  foot.  £v«ry  part  of  the  enf 
face  of  our  globe  'tiiat  has  been  visited  I9 
man,  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  sustaining 
human  life,  and  is  even  compatible  with 
health ;  but  each  region  yiiW  present  the 
physical  and  moral  xiooditioD  of  the  inha- 
bitants under  a  difiennt  aspect,  according 
the  character  of  the  climate,  and  other 
circumstances  amid  which  tbey  are  placed. 

The  difl^erence,  indeed,  may  be  so  slight, 
or  of  such  a  kind,  as  frequently  to  escspe 
observation ;  but  it  is  no  less  real  on  this 
account.  And  whenever  there  exists  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  external  eircnn- 
staaees,  the  difierence  in  the  condition  of 
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the  iDimal  will  be  maDifest.  The  moJili- 
cation,  bowe?er,  even  when  coosiderable, 
may  still  be  within  the  liniils  of  health; 
this  being  only  a  relative  term.  What  may 
be  a  state  of  health  to -one  individual  might 
be  felt  as  disease  to  another.  So  it  may  be 
with  whole  classea  of  iodiriduala.  Thai 
condition  of  the  physical  organiiatioa 
which  imparts  to  the  tiottentot'a  mind  the 
highest  sense  of  healthful  enjoyment,  might 
Se  actual  disease,  or,  at  least,  unhealthy 
discomfort,  to  the  Emjuimaux  or  Samoiede. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  very  highest  inter- 
est to  the  medical  philosopher  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  local  circumstances  which 
produce  these  important  change* ;  and  it 
will  require  centuries  of  patient  induction 
to  detect  and  expose  the  whole  of  them. 
At  present  we  are  probably  only  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  more  strilcing  and  ob- 
yiant ;  but  the  potency  of  sach  as  are 
bnowa  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Without 
entering  upon  the  great  question  bow  far 
the  present  Tarieliea  of  the  human  species 
■re  attributable  to  the  eSecIs  of  climate, 
we  need  only  refer  to  changes  which  have 
taken  place  almost  in  our  own  times — at 
least  within  the  limits  of  recent  history — 
in  order  to  establish  the  vast  influence  of 
climate  in  modifying  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  man.  If  we  compare,  for  example, 
the  present  inhabitants  of  our  West  India 
Islands,  the  lineal  descendants  (without 
any  admixture  of  foreign  blood)  of  those 
who  settled  in  tbem  two  centuries  back, 
with  the  actual  race  of  men  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  ahall  find  nearly  as  great  differen- 
ces in  the  physical  and  morafcharactera  of 
the  two  classes,  aa  between  nations  which 
are  usually  consideredas  of  distinct  races. 

The  beneficial  effects  frequently  produ- 
ced by  slight  changes  of  situation,  must 
have  occasionally  attracted  the  notice  of 
even  the  least  observant,  in  all  ages  and 
conntriesj  just  as  it  must  have  been  ob- 
served that  a  removal  to  certain  localities 
gave  rise  to  certain  formal  diseasea  in  the 
persons  so  removed.  For  instance,  an  in- 
dividual migrating  from  an  elevated  and  dry 
region  to  a  tow  and  marshy  one,  would  be- 
come  aflfected  with  ague ;  or  his  disease 
would  terminate  upon  a  second  migration 
to  the  former  place,  or  to  another  possess- 
ing 1'ika  qualities:  or  a  cough  which  had 
lasted  for  months  in  one  place,  would  cease 
dnriag  a  journey,  or  on  the  patient  being 
removed  only  a  few  miles  from  bis  former 
residence ;  or  a  losg  serlea  of  sleepless 
nights  would  be  broken  and  ended  by  a 
visit  to  a  friend's  house  at  aome  distance. 
Such  resnita  from  accidentnl   changes  of 
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residence,  must  have  aoon  suggested  simi- 
lar changes  with  a  direct  view  to  procure 
like  effects, — even  if  they  were  not  natu- 
rally suggested,  independently  of  observa- 
tion,  by  the  instinctive  principle  of  self- 

fireservatioD,  common  to  man  with  the 
ower  animals.  "  We  are  ill  bete — may 
we  not  be  better  elsewhere  1"  is  a  most 
natural  thought  to  pass  through  the  mtnd 
of  a  sufferer  j  and  if  to  this  brief  chain  of 
reasoning  could  be  added  the  link  of  even 
partial  experience, — "  We  were  well  there 
— may  we  not  be  well  if  we  return  thither  1" 
— the  mere  suggestion  would  rise  in  the 
untutored  mina  with  the  force  of  convic- 
tion, and  lead  to  correspondent  action.  It 
need  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  an  ani- 
ao  fond  of  enjoyment,  and  bo  (laudably) 
averse  from  drugs,  as  man,  must  aoon  have 
availed  himself  of  the  highly  agreeable  re- 
medy thns  suggested ;  and  that  changing 
ihe  air  was  a  common  and  favorite  pre- 
scription with  the  hoary  elders  and  wise 
women  of  our  race,  long  before  "physi- 
cians (by  debauch)  were  made."  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  this  measure  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  very  earliest  medical  writers, 
who,  of  course,  did  little  more  than  record 
the  popular  practices  most  in  repute,  in 
their  age  and  country  j  and  it  is  noticed  by 
almost  every  systematic  writer  on  practical 
medicine,  from  Hippocrates  downivards,  as 
a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  diseases.  It 
may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  been  long 
received  into  the  materia  medica  of  every 
practitioner,  as  a  last  resource,  after  the 
failure  of  every  treatment  of  a  more  strictly 
medical  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  were, 
until  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  work  before  us,  ten  years  ago,  without 
any  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  precise  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  changing  the  air,  or 
climate,  in  diseases;  and  physicians  were 
rather  influenced  by  traditionary  and  em- 
pirical routine,  than  by  any  rational  princi- 
ples founded  on  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject ;  or  by  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  different  cli- 
malea,  and  of  their  effects  in  disease.  In- 
deed, with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's elegant  Essay,  De  morbit  cali  muM- 
tione  medendis*  and  which  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Academical  Thesis,  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence,  even  now,  of  a 
work  formally  dedicated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  climate  in  caring 
diseases. 

We  possess,  it  is  true,  in  ,<)VT^ff[0  1>I^ 

•  Edinbarsh,  1774. 
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gnage,  many  good  works  on  the  efTects  of 
particular  climatea  on  healthy  BlTangera; 
Bbd  also  Bome  valuable  memoirs  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  certain  districts 
OD  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  i  but  a  gen- 
eral treatise  on  the  effects  of  difierent  cli- 
mates on  persons  laboring  under  diaeaae — 
in  other  wards,  a  treatise  oa  the  application 
of  climate  bs  a  general  remedy  m  disease 
— was,  till  the  period  mentioned,  a  dendera- 
turn  in  physic. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  present  work, 
however  vnluiible,  cootpleteiy  supplied  this 
deficiency,  as  jt  is  limited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  only  one  kind  of  cli- 
mate. The  avowed  object  of  the  treatise 
is,  the  consideration  of  the  inSuence  of  a 
mild  climate,  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  colder  countries.  Scarce- 
ly any  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  the  efiecis  of 
a  removal  from  a  temperate  to  a  very  cold 
or  very  hot  climate ;  or  the  reverse.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  branch 
of  the  eubjeci  here  treated  of,  comprehends 
the  majority  ofthe  diseases  that  are beneli ted 
by  a  change  of  climate ;  or,  at  least,  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  one  chapter,  the  author  has  cer' 
tainly  taken  notice  of  the  beneficial  eflect* 
of  a  mild  climate  upon  the  diseased  consti- 
tutions of  those  who  have  long  resided  in 
tropical  countries;  but  the  great  impor 
taace  of  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
vast  numbers  that  annually  return  to  Eu' 
rope,  from  the  colonies,  entitles  it  to  a  much 
fuller  consideration  than  it  has  here  recei' 
ed  from  him  ;  and  as  we  are  convinced  that 
much  attainable  benefit  is  lost,  and  great 
evils  incurred,  by  a  want  of  proper  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  this  class  of  invalids, 
we  would  recommend  him,  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, so  far  to  enlarge  his  plan  as  to  in- 
clude this  subject,  at  least. 

Many  causes  heretofore  combined  to  re- 
serve the  subject  of  the  influence  of  climate 
on  disease,  for  the  special  investigation  of 
our  own  times ;  but  the  principal  of  these 
are,  unquestionably,  the  greatly  increased 
desire  for  foreign  travel,  and  the  augmented 
facilities  for  gratifying  this  desire  in  the 
present  aee.  It  is,  indeed,  only  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  made  the  path  of  the 
traveller  free  and  safe,  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  that  the  means  for  the  composition 
of  a  work  like  that  now  before  us,  were  ac- 
eassible  to  any  English  physician. 

On  almost  any  other  medical  subject  a 
book  might  be  written  by  a  competent  per- 
'son,  without  ever  stirring  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  study ;  certainly  without  ever  passing 


over  the  circle  that  encloses  ibe  field  of  hit 
professional  practice.  But  be  who  seeks  to 
instruct  bia  brethreo  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  different  climtteB  oo  disease,  must 
be  one — 


neither  will  it  be  sufficient  for  him,  a*  it 
too  often  the  case  with  the  common  trAvel- 
ler,  to  pay  a  brief  and  hurried  Tisit  to  the 
places  of  which  he  writes.  He  must  re- 
main long  enough  at  each  to  enahle  him 
personally  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
climate  in  a  sufficient  number  of  eases  ;  he 
must  make  himself  acqaainted  with  the  b» 
lure  andchnracter  of  the  diseases  most  pre- 
valent ;  and  he  must  be  both  willing  and 
able  to  obtain  and  weigh  the  opiaiona  of  tb« 
native  and  resident  practitioners;  to  t«at 
these  opinions  by  the  results  of  his  own  ob- 
servation and  experience;  and  to  winiMW 
from  them  all  the  Tubhish  that  partiality, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest  may  have  mix«d 
with  them. 

To  say  that  the  author  of  the  work  hefor* 
us,  is  in  every  way  qualified  up  to  the  rery- 
Btaodard  of  excellence  in  all  these  partien- 
lars,  might  possibly  be  too  high  praise  ;  but 
to  admit  that  he  comes  much  nearer  this 
standard  than  an^  pnxedin^  writer,  seens 
to  us  only  what  is  due  to  him,  and  to  truth. 
Unlike  one  class  of  medical  travellers,  he 
seems  not  to  have  attempted  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  foreign  climates,  and  th«jr 
efiects  on  health  and  disease,  or  to  judge  of 
the  merit  of  foreign  opinions  and  practice, 
until  after  he  had  mastered  the  knowledge 
of  the  schools  in  his  own  country ;  and  had 
put  this  knowledge  to  the  test  of  aelnal 
practice.  Unlike  another  class,  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  two  orders,  he  acema 
neither  to  have  viewed  everv  thing  among 
our  continental  neighbors  an  greatly  above 
or  greatly  below  what  exists  at  home;  but 
to  have  brought  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  was  presented  to  him,  nn  intellect  at 
once  sufficiently  cultivated  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  and  the  bud ;  and  a  tem- 
per sufficiently  candid  to  permit  him  to 
adopt  the  former  and  reject  the  latter,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  pride  or  prejudice* 
of  school  or  country.  Unlike  the  most  dv- 
merous  class  of  all,  be  appears  to  have  bad 
ample  time  to  enable  him  to  conGrat — if 
need  were,  to  correct — the  judgments  form- 
ed on  first  views  and  impre»sioDS,  or  deri- 
ved from  inadequate  anthority. 

The  climates  almost  exclusively  consid- 
ered in  this  work,  are  those  which  are  com- 
monly termed  tit  mildtr  climata ;   and  oa 
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the  present  occasion  we  shall,  with  him, 
limit  our  observations  to  the  milder  parts 
or  Rarope,  and  the  ialands  in  the  neignhor- 
injf  seas.  These  climates  may  be  arranged 
into  Tour  groups:  Firstly,  tne  climate  of 
the  south  o{  En^Innd  ;  Secondly,  the  climate 
of  the  soath  of  Prance  ;  Thirdly,  the  climate 
or  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean ;  and  Fourthly,  the  climate  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  is  a  catalotrne  of  all  the 
places  of  which  a  particular  account  is 
given  in  the  volume: — I.  Great  Britain. — 
London,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Brighton, 
Dndercliff,  Salcombe,  Torquay,  Dawliah, 
Eimouth,  Snlterton,  Sidmoiith,  Penzance, 
Falmouth,  Flushing,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Hot- 
veils,  Island  of  Bute,  Cove  of  Cork,  Jersey. 
II.  France, ^Pau,  Montpelier,  Marseilles, 
Hreres.  III.  The  Sardinian  Territory.— Ji'ice, 
Villa  Franca,  San  Remo.  IV.  Italy.— Genoh, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Capo  di  Mon- 
te, Sorento.  Castelamare,  Cava,  Sienna,  Luc- 
ca. V.  Mediterranean  and  Mlantic  Ulandx. — 
Malta,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Azores,  Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas,  West  Indies.  Of  each 
of  these  places  we  have  an  account  of  the 
climate,  its  General  influence  on  health. 
and  its  speciofeSects  on  different  diseases. 

In  our  atiempls  to  cbameierize  the 
climates  of  these  places  respectively,  as 
well  as  in  reference  to  climate  generally, 
viewed  as  a  remedial  agent,  we  must  con- 
sider the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  principal 
feature.  We  are  well  atvare  that  many 
other  qualifies,  and  constituents  of  the  at- 
mosphere, exert  a  powerful  infl<ience  on  the 
phenomena  of  nnimal  life  j  but  we  must,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  at  least, 
consider  temperature  as  the  most  iniporinnt 
element  in  climate.  It  is  truly  observed  by 
Humboldt,  that  "  when  we  study  the  organic 
life  of  plants  and  animals,  we  must  examine 
all  the  stimuli  or  external  agents  which  mo- 
dify their  vital  actions.  The  ratios  of  the 
mean  temperatures  of  the  months,  are  not 
safficient  to  characterize  the  climate.  Its  in- 
fluence combines  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  physical  causes ;  and  it  depends  on 
heat,  humidity,  light,  the  electrical  tension 
of  vapors,  and  the  variable  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  making  known  (he  adds) 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  distrrbuiion  of  heat 
overthe  globe,  as  deducible  from  thelherrtio- 
metrical  variationsof  theair,we  are  far  from 
considering  these  laws  as  the  only  ones  ne- 
cessary to  resolve  all  problems  of  climate."* 

Next    to   temperature,    the  quantity  of 

•  On  laotbermal  Lines. 
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humidity  is  perhaps  of  most  consequence 
— considered  as  an  element  of  cKinale. 
And  in  comparing  the  more  aonthern  cli- 
mates with  our  own,  with  a  view  to  their 
inflaence  on  the  system  of  invalids,  we 
may  perhaps  state  their  superiority  to  con- 
sist principally  in  the  following  particulars : 
— (heir  higher  temperature  ;  the  greater 
equability  of  that  temperature  ;  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  air ;  the  superior  serenity 
of  the  skies  ;and  their  greater  freedom  from 
rain,  fogs,  and  high  winds.  When  wecotne 
to  examine  the  individual  climates,  we  find 
particular  places  in  each  group  varying 
very  considerably  from  the  others;  but 
atilf  we  are  justified  by  their  general  charac- 
ter in  classing  them  as  above. 

A  few  remarks,  of  a  popular  kind,  on  tbe 
nature  of  diseases  generally,  and  on  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  cured,  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  operation  of  climate 
as  a  remedy.  When  a  disease  attacks  a 
person  suddenly,  or  with  only  slight  warn- 
ing of  its  approach,  and  comes  rapidly  to 
its  acm%  or  height,  it  is  called  by  physiciana 
acute.  If  cured,  it  generally  leaves  the 
system  in  its  pristine  soundness,  although 
for  a  time  debilitated.  This  debility  is 
soon  removed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
nature ;  and  the  hues  of  health  soon  return 
to  the  countenance,  and  the  wonted  vigor 
reanimates  the  frame.  As  the  enemy  who 
conquers  rather  by  surprise  and  rapidity  of 
movement  than  by  actual  euperiority,  and 
who  is  speedily  driven  from  the  land  by  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  the  inhabitants, 
leaves  the  institutions  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  nearly  as  before  the  invasion  ;  so  in 
the  body  natural,  the  brief  endurance  of  an 
acute  disease  seems  unable  to  impress  upon 
the  constitution  any  permanent  changes 
inconsistent  with  health.  When  the  weight 
is  removed  from  the  machine,  its  springs 
recover  their  wonted  vigor  and  activity. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  place  of  this 
perfect  restoration,  an  acute  disease,  al> 
though  apparently  subdued  or  expelled, 
leaves  behind  it  something  which,  secretly 
preying  upon  the  frame,  not  only  prevents 
the  return  of  perfect  strength,  but  eventual- 
ly, perhaps  after  a  series  of  months  or 
years,  brings  the  system  into  greater  peril 
thaii  was  threatened  by  the  open  violence 
of  the  primary  attack.  Slow  diseases  of 
this  kind  are  piilled  chronic,  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying  time.  As  Just  stated,  they 
are  often  the  consequence  of  an  acute  affee- 
tinn,  but  they  still  more  frequently  arise 
without  any  snch  evident  or  violent  cause } 
and  being  slow  in  coming  to  their  height, 
and  in  their  progress  afterivards,  and  often 
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nntltended  by  pain,  they  frequently  eiisl 
for  a  long  time  before  they  are  much  no> 
ticed  even  by  the  patieot.  Diaeases  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  dangerous ;  partly  be- 
came they  are  overlooked  in  thett  moat 
curable  slagerand  partly  because  of  their 
peculiar  charafiter.  However  local  in  their 
origin,  such  aflectiona  in  their  progress 
evestually  iovolre  almost  every  part  and 
function  of  the  body;  and  although  the  dis- 
order of  the  individual  parts  may  be  slight, 
yet  its  universality  and  its  duration  render 
it  of  consequence.  In  physical,  as  well  as 
in  moral  indispositions,  it  is  commonly 
fonnd  more  difficult  to  cure  a  slight  aBec- 
tioQ  of  long  standing,  than  a  violent  one  of 
recent  origm.  If  we  compared  the  attack 
of  an  acute  disease  to  the  sudden  inroad  of 
an  eoemy,  suddenly  repelled,  and  leaving 
behind  no  permaneol  efiects  ;  we  may  liken 
that  of  the  chronic  disease  to  an  invasion 
by  a  treacherous  neighbor,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  conquest.  Here  the  strongholds 
of  the  land  are  gained  by  stratagem — the 
opposition  of  the  inhahitaata  is  lulled  by 
false  pretences — and  the  country  is  subdued 
almost  before  the  danger  is  perceived.  If 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  such  a  country 
seeks  to  regain  its  freedom,  it  is  soon  found 
that  "  the  taint  of  the  victors  is  over  all 
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ent  and  institutions  of  the 


slate — in  the  habits  and  language — y< 
ibe  very  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
means  that  are  calculated  to  expel  an  acute 
disease  from  an  otherwise  healthy  body, 
will  succeed  in  restoring  to  its  pristine 
vigor  a  system  that  is  radically  diseased  j 
nor  yet  that  the  means  calculated  to  remedy 
such  a  disorder  as  the  last,  will  be  able 
do  so  in  a  space  of  time  as  brief  as  sufflci 


for  the  removal  of  the  former.    And 


we  fear  that  tbia  very  absurd  expectation 
is  entertained,  not  merely  by  patients,  ' 
often  also  by  their  medical  counsellors. 

In  such  cases  it  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
difficult  on  many  occasions  to  give  great 
and  often  immediate  relief  to  some  trouble- 
some or  distressing  symptoma,  b^  the  ju- 
dicious exhibition  of  drugs  ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, natural  enough  for  a  patient,  so  re- 
lieved, to  expect  that  the  whole  of  hia  dis' 
ease  is  equally  under  the  control  of  medi- 
cines, if  only  the  same  skill  or  the  same 
f;ood  fortune  might  preside  over  their  se- 
ection  and  administration.  But  nothing 
less  than  ignorance  or  quackery — self'de- 
ception,  or  the  wish  to  deceive — can  jus- 
tify such  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner.  He  ought  to  know  that  a  dis. 
ease  of  the  kind  now  under  consideraii 
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-tbat  has  been  silently  gaining  ground 
pon  the  constitution  for  months  or  years, 
ivolving  in  its  progress  one  function,  and 
structure,  and  organ,  after  another,  until  at 
last  there  is  scarcely  one  solid  or  fluid    io 
the  body  free  from  its  contamination — is 
absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one 
edicine,  or  set  of  medicines;  and  that  it 
only  by  a  well-arranged  and  combined 
retem  of  msnagement,  commensurate  with 
le  extent  of  the  affection,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time,  that  any  considerable  or 
permanent  relief  can  be  obtained.     To  at- 
tempt to  cure  so  universal  a  disorder  as 
this  by  a  drug  that  can  only  act  upon  a 
part,  perhaps  a  small  and  insignificant  part, 
,ly  to  be  expected  of  ignorance  or  im- 
posture. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  general  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  that  the  whole  art  of  physic 
consists  in  two  things — the  first  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the 
name  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  second,  to 
know  and  apply  the  particular  remedy  that 
has  the  power  to  cure  it.  That  such  a 
remedy  exists  for  every  particular  disease, 
is  not  at  all  doubted  ;  and  the  physician's 
skill  is  judged  of  precisely  according  to  his 
success  in  applying  the  supposed  specific 
remedy.  If  be  is  unable  either  to  apply 
the  true  name  to  the  malady,  or  the  true 
remedy  to  the  name,  he  is  a  bungler  io  bis 
trade  ;  and  if,  after  what  is  considered  ■ 
fair  trial,  the  expected  adaptation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  an  artist  of  more  knowledge  or  akill 
must  be  sought  j  or,  if  he  is  not  sought,  (he 
continued  attendance  of  the  former  practi- 
lioner  ia  owing  to  other  causes  than  confi- 
dence in  his  powers.  A  like  process  of 
reasoning,  and  a  like  practice,  prevail 
among  many  who  in  no  respect  belong  to 
the  vulgar  class — unless  the  circumstance 
of  being  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
medical  science  entitles  them  to  be  so 
rsnked  ;  and  a  consideration  of  this  fact 
will,  we  believe,  help  to  explain  at  once  the 
fickleness  of  patients  and  the  multiplicity 
of  doctors. 

The  real  fact  however  ia,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  tpecific  remedia  ;  that  is  to  say, 
remedies  poaaeasing  the  power  of  certainly 
curing  particular  diseases.  Medicine,  it  ia 
true,  can  boast  of  some  half  dozen  drugs 
(not  more)  which  very  frequently  cure  par- 
ticular diaeases,  with  a  sort  of  specific  and 
exclusive  virtue;  and  with  somewhat  of 
that  speedy  yet  invisible  influence,  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  the  obsolete  race  of 
charms.  But  with  these  few  exceptions^ 
truly  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
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TSBt  number  of  diseaH*  and  of  remedies — 
the  profeasora  of  the  healing  art  are  con* 
■trained  to  adopt,  in  iheir  practice,  a  mode 
of  cure  of  mach  hnmbler  pretensions.  Be- 
ing destitute  of  powers  to  crush  the  invader 
at  a  single  blow,  tbey  are  reduced  to  the 
Decessity  of  defeating  him  by  indirect  at- 
taclis — by  cutting  ofT  his  resources — by 
wearying  htm  out  by  vigilant  skirmishing — 
by  fortifying  the  parts  he  haa  threatened, 
or  is  likely  to  attack — by  repairing  in  detail 
the  mischief  he  has  done — in  a  word,  by 
calling  up  all  the  natural  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem to  exert  themselves  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  We  possess  many  means  by 
which  we  can  influence  the  functions  of  the 
living  body,  so  as  to  increase,  or  diminish, 
or  derange,  or  even  to  destroy  them  at 
pleasure  ;  and  it  is  by  so  acting  on  these 
functions  that  we  are  able,  in  many  cases, 
to  cure  diseases,  and  that  we  attempt  to  do 
BO  in  all  cases,  with  the  few  exceptions  al- 
ready alluded  to,  in  which  specific  remediee 
are  admissible. 

To  instance  the  state  o(hcal  inflammation 
— a  state  which  accompanies,  in  one  stage 
or  other,  a  great  majority  of  our  diseases. 
We  have  no  specific  remedy  for  inflamma- 
tion— no  agent  which  possesses  a  direct  and 
immediate  power  to  remove  it.  We  are 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  curing  inflammation.  We  can, 
for  example  (by  blood-letting),  diminish  the 
general  mass  of  blood,  and  thus  lessen  it 
proportionably  in  the  aflected  part ;  we  can 
weaken  the  power  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
system  generally,  by  the  same  means  ;  we 
can  in  other  ways  diminish  the  quantity  of 
fluids  in  the  system,  and  determine  them  in 
a  coarse  remote  from  that  of  the  affected 
part ;  we  can  (by  abstinence  from  food)  pre- 
vent any  accession  of  strength  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  lessen  that  already  existing  j  we 
can  remove,  by  local  means,  a  portion  of 
Ibe  blood  that  distends  the  diseaaed  part 
and,  finally,  we  can  assist  more  or  fewer  of 
these  intentions  by  the  administration  of 
certain  remediee  internally,  which,  acting 
on  various  parta  and  functions,  co-operate 
in  the  great  object  of  destroying  the  diseas- 
ed action — in  other  words,  curing  the  in- 
flammation. Thia,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  very 
dilTerent  thing  from  curing  a  diaease  by 
qiecific  remedies.  This  mode  of  practice 
ia  one  of  very  inferior  powers  to  the  other, 
but  its  administration  requires  much  great- 
er skill. 

Chronic  diseases  are  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
than  acute.  It  ia  to  them  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  human  mortality  ia  attribu- 
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table ;  it  ia  by  them  that  much  of  the  mis- 
ery attendant  on  sickness  is  inflicted.  The 
ttack  of  an  acute  disease  ia  rapid  and  brief; 
t  may  be  hard  to  bear,  and  it  may  be 
hardly  borne ;  but  its  pains  are  aoon  for- 
gotten amid  the  enjoyment  of  health.  It  is 
very  different  with  chronic  diseases.  They 
may  torture  through  the  great  part  of  a  long 
life,  and,  after  alt,  may  be  only  removed  by 
death.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  the 
physician  ia  called  upon  to  exert  all  his 
powera.  It  is  here  that  the  common  or 
ine  practitioner  is  sure  to  fail.  He  ia. 
constantly  forgetting  that,  in  cfarooic  dia- 
eaaes,  our  object  is  almost  always  rather  to 
put  nature  in  the  way  of  acting  right,  than 
to  auperaede  her  agency  ;  and  that  ourpro- 
gress  must,  therefore,  be  in  general  guarded 
id  slow,  and  the  more  ao  because  we  have 
ily  debilitated  powers  to  call  to  our  aid. 
It  ia  in  cases  of  this  kind,  then,  that  a  rem- 
edy like  change  of  climate  is  particularly  in- 
dicated. This,  besides  acting,  in  many 
cases,  directly  on  the  principal  local  dis- 
ease, affects  tne  whole  system  at  the  same 
time,  and  effects  it,  ot  once  slowly  and 
mildly,  and  for  a  long  period.  It  ia  to  this 
class  of  disease  a,  accordingly,  that  we  find 
the  recommendation  of  thia  remedy  for  the 
most  part  realricted  by  Sir  James  Clark. 

In  certain  cases,  a  change  of  climate 
almost  immediately  cures  a  disease,  by  re- 
moving the  cauae  of  it — aa  when  we  re- 
move from  an  unwholesome  to  a  wholesome 
locality ;  for  example,  from  a  low  malariout 
district  to  an  elevated  and  dry  region:  suA- 
latd  causa  tollitvr  eff'ectus.  But  althongb 
the  propriety  of  change  of  climate,  or  per- 
hapa  we  ahould  rather  here  say,  change  of 
air  or  situation,  is  not,  of  course,  overlook- 
ed by  Sir  James  where  it  is  ao  self-evident, 
yet  it  is  not  to  cases  of  this  kind  that  hia 
observations  principally  apply  ;  nor  is  it  as 
a  remedy  possessing  such  summary  and  di- 
rect powera  that  climate  is  contemplated  in 
his  work.  In  such  instances  as  those  just 
referred  to,  and  in  many  other  afl'eclions 
both  acute  and  chronic,  we  certainly  find, 
by  experience,  that  a  change  of  air  and  cli- 
mate frequently  effects  a  great  and  imme- 
diate alleviation  of  symptoms,  or  a  com- 
plete cure ;  even  when  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  patient  is  a  very  bealtby  one 
to  other  persons;  and  when  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  in  any  way,  the  manner  in  which 
the  cnanee  of  abode  acts  in  bringing  about 
so  desirable  a  result.  Instances  of  thia  kind 
must  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
most  persons,  and  their  frequency  fully  jus- 
tifies, in  many  cases,  the  recommendation 
of  change  of  air,  or  of  climate,  purely  on 
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empirieal  principles.  But  while  admittiDg 
that  ther«  ia  much  in  the  influence  of  change 
of  climate,  considered  as  a  remedy,  which 
we  cannot  at  present  explain,  the  author  of 
the  woric  before  na  wiahea  rather  to  consid- 
er thi^  complex  ag«nt  on  rational  principles. 
He  rejects,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the 
idee  of  specific  influence,  and  wishes  cli- 
mate to  be  considered,  in  its  known  quali- 
ties, as  one  of  the  agenta  that  variously  af- 
fect the  body  in  health  and  diaeaae.  He 
anbmita  it  to  the  same  examination,  and  the 
.eame  teste,  by  which  we  judge  of  other 
rentediea — trying  it  partly  by  Mudying  its 
Icnown  qnatitiea  in  reference  to  the  known 
capacities  of  the  living  body ;  and  partly  by 
observing  the  resnlts  of  experience  simply. 
In  prescribing  it,  he,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
aiders  it  only  as  one  of  the  many  means  that 
must  co-operate  towards  the  restoration  of  a 
constitution  deranged  and  enfeebled  by  the 
long  prevalence  of  a  chronic  disease;  in 
many  cases  he  looks  upon  it  merely  as  per- 
mitting the  efficient  curative  means  to  be 
more  completely  or  more  conveniently  ap- 
plied. 

"  The  air,  or  climate,  (he  says,)  is  often  regard- 
ed by  patients  as  possessing  some  specific  qual- 
ity, by  virtue  of  which  it  direeUy  curea  the  dis- 
ease. This  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  not 
unfrequently  proves  the  bane  of  the  invalid,  by 
leading  him,  in  tlie  fulness  of  hie  confidence  in 
dimace,  to  neglect  oiher  circumstiiDceB.  an  at- 
tention to  which  may  be  more  essentiai  to  his 
recovery  than  that  in  which  all  his  hopes  are 
cenu^d  ....  If  he  would  reap  the  full  measure 
of  good  which  his  new  position  places  within  bis 
reach,  he  must  trust  more  to  himself  and  to  his 
own  conduce  than  to  the  simple  influence  of  any 
climate,  however  genial  j  he  muel  adhere  strictly 
to  such  a  mode  of  living  as  his  case  requires ;  he 
must  avail  himself  of  alllhe  advantages  which  the 
climate  possesses,  and  eschew  those  disadvan- 
lagee  from  which  no  chmate  or  situation  is  ex- 
r,  he  must  exercise  both  resolution 


and  patience  in  prosecuting  all  this 
ful  issue.  .  .  .  Here,  as  in  every  other  dei 
of  the  healing  art,  we  must  be  guided  oy  expe- 
rience, and  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  amount 
ofpower  which  the  remedy  concedes  to  us.  The 
charlatan  may  boast  of  a  specific  fur  any  or  for 
all  diseases;  themanof  science  knows  that  (here 
exists  scarcely  a  single  remedy  for  any  disease 
which  can  warrant  such  a  boast ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  acting  on  and  through  the  numerous  and 
complicated  functions  of  die  living  body,  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  by  various  means,  and  by  carefully 
ndaptiog  our  agents  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case,  that  we  can  check  or  remove  the 
disorders  of  the  animal  system,  more  especially 
those  which  have  long  existed.  Let  it  not  then 
be  imagined  that  change  of  climate,  however 
powerful  as  a  remedy,  can  be  considered  as  at 
all  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  action ;  or  as  justify- 
ing, on  the  part  either  of  the  physician  or  jm- 
lient,  the  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are 


Leaving,  then,  on  one  aide,  the  considera- 
tion of  climate  generally  as  a  specific  agent, 
let  us  see  in  whet  way  a  removal  to  n 
warmer  region  either  obviously  acts,  or 
may  rationally  be  presumed  to  act,  in  re- 
lieving or  curing  diseases. 

In  the  first  place,  a  warm  climate  is  like 
a  perpetual  summer  to  a  person  accustom- 
ed to  a  cold  one.  The  higher  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  finer  weather  generalTy, 
besides  acting  directly  on  the  sensations, 
and  through  them  on  the  mind — on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  both  general  and  ca- 
pillary—and on  the  secretions — enable  the 
invalid  to  do  many  things  beneficial  to  his 
health,  which  he  could  not  do  in  his  own 
country.  It  will  enable  him,  for  instance, 
to  be  much  more  in  the  open  air,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  take  much  more  exercise  than 
he  could  do  in  England.  Those  persons, 
and  there  are  many  such,  who  languish  in 
their  chambers  through  the  whole  of  the 
winter  in  this  country,  and  only  feel  the 
pleasure  of  existence  during  the  aummer, 
will  need  no  argument  to  convince  them 
how  beneficially  a  warm  climale  often  acta 
on  the  enfeebled  and  disordered  frame. 
An  invalid  of  this  class  seems  to  change  his 
very  being  with  bis  climate — 

"  The  common  tun,  ihe  sir,  the  ikiei. 
To  liim  ore  opaning  pBtadige." 

Secondly,  a  removal  to  a  mild,  that  is, 
to  the  natives  of  the  north  a  distant,  cli- 
mate, effects  a  complete  change  of  the  air, 
soil,  water,  and  other  physical  circnmsten. 
ces  of  a  strictly  local  kind;  one  or  more 
of  which  may,  unknown  to  us,  be  exerting 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  individual,  in 
his  own  place  of  residence.  A  most  slrik. 
ing  example  of  the  effect  of  local  cireatn- 
stances  upon  the  general  health,  in  a  place 
not  naturally  nnhealtby  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term,  and  of  the  influence 
of  change  of  situation  in  removing  the  dis- 
orders thereby  produced,  ia  afibrded  us  ev- 
ery day  by  the  mass  of  human  life  squeezed 
into  our  large  cities.  This  striking  ci^ 
enmstance  has  not  eacaped  the  notice  of 
Sir  James  Clark. 

■"On  the  Continent,"  he  Bays,"ihe  beneficial 
efTecta  of  change  of  air  are  duly  estimaled  ;  aod 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  more  esM- 
cially  of  this  meiropolis,  are  now  becoming  folly 
sensible  of  its  value.  The  vast  increase  in  IM 
size  of  our  watering-places  of  late  years,  and  ibe 
deserted  slate  of  a  great  nert  of  London  during 
several  months,  are  EufHcient  proofs,  not  to  mfO- 
tion  others,  of  the  increasing  conviction  that,  for 
die  preservation  of  health,  it  is  necessary  to 
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chan^Trom  time  to  time  tberelaiingjImajBay, 
deteriorating  air  of  a  large  city,  for  the  more 
pore  and  invigorating  air  of  the  couDliy.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  Dest,  ii  not  tbe  only  eure,  for  that 
destraclive  malady,  which  my  be  juatly  termed 
Cachexia  Londonensig ;  wtiich  preys  upon  tbe 
Titala,  and  Etamps  its  hues  upon  ue  coontenance 
of  almost  erery  permanent  residenler  in  this 
great  citr.  When  the  extent  of  benefit  which 
may  be  aerived  from  occasional  chaoge  of  air, 
boili  to  tbe  physical  and  moral  constitution,  is 
duly  estimated,  no  persons  whose  circumstances 
permit  will  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  it" 

Thirdly,  a  change  to  a  new  'climate,  in 
almost  erery  case  involve!  a  great  change 
ID  all  the  habita  of  life — in  diet,  sleep, 
clothing,  exercise,  occupatioDs.  And  if  all 
or  any  of  these  habits  hoppen  to  be  injun- 
oas  to  health,  every  medical  man  knows 
how  difficult — often,  how  impossible — it  is 
to  break  through  tbem  at  home.  Bnt  the 
chain  of  evil  habits  is  frequently  at  once 
Boapt  asunder  by  a  journey ;  and  its  links 
HI  many  cases  are  prevented,  by  tbe  aiages 
of  strange  places,  from  being  re-knit  for  so 
long  a  lime  that  they  never  afterwards  coa- 
lesce. The  diieaae,  which  if  not  produced 
waa  at  least  aggravated  by  more  or  fewer 
of  these  habits,  either  entirely  and  aponta- 
aeoualy  disappearf,  or  now  yields  to  reme- 
dies which  were  previously  found  altogether 
ineffectual.  Like  tbe  giant  of  old,  it  loses 
its  power  as  aoon  as  it  loaea  hold  of  ita  na- 
tive soil. 

And  this  observation  applies  still  better, 
perhaps,  to  moral  than  to  physical  habits ; 
or,  we  should  rather  say  to  habits,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  which  aBect  the  mind 
more  particularly.  Not -only  is  the  mer- 
chaDt  torn  from  bia  desk,  and  the  student 
from  his  books,  by  a  journey  or  a  reaidence 
abroMl,  but  in  very  many  caaes  the  wretch- 
ed are  torn  from  their  carea.  Most  of  our 
writers  on  intellectual  philosophy,  have 
shown  too  little  regard  to  the  innuence  ex* 
erted  over  the  mind  by  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body;  and  it  is  only  the  pbysi- 
eian  who  knows  fully  the  immense  share 
among  the  cauaea  of  unbappiness — we  may 
ny  of  wickedness — that  bodily  disorder 
may  justly  claim.  In  curing  our  corporeal 
disorders,  the  phyatcian,  in  many  oases,  Hi- 
orally  does  "minister  to  a  mind  diseased  j" 
and  aa  the  disorders  which  most  afiect  the 
mind  (disorders  of  tbe  digestive  organs) 
are,  of  all  others  perhaps,  most  benefited  by 
a  change  of  climate,  this  ren>edy  of  course 
becomes  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  mtdicina  mtnttt. 

But  cares  and  miseries  of  a  difTerent  kind, 
which  hare  no  discoverable  connection  with 
bodily  diaeaae,  are  no  less  buiefited  by  a 
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change  of  climate.  It  is,  indeed,  surpriring 
how  local  many  of  oar  miseries  are;  but 
that  such  is  the  case,  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  looking  round  among  bis  friends, 
or  by  retracing  his  social  experience.  One 
nMn  is  happy  in  town,  but  miserable  in  the 
country;  another  snffers  equally,  but  re- 
versely; a  third  is  only  wretched  in  bia  own 
house,  end  a  fonrth  ia  never  happy  in  hia 
neighbor's.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  to  this 
very  numerous  class,  a  journey  to  a  distant 
country  must  he  of  great  service  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  must  necessarily  alter,  at  least  for  a 
time,  s  great  number  of  the  relations  in 
which  such  persons  stand  to  the  objects, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  with  which 
they  are  usually  surrounded;  and,  therefore, 
we  venture  to  assert,  in  despite  of  the  sati- 
rists of  all  ages,  that  in  many  cases  tbe  tra* 
veller  truly  doet  leave  his  miseriea  behind 
him  :  se  quoquefugit.  He  leaves  that  other 
gloomy  self  in  the  analogous  atmosphere  of 
the  north,  and  assumes  a  new  form  under  a 

ore  brilliant  sky. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  we 
believe  change  of  climate  often  proves  ben- 
eficial, and  in  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
and  here,  in  place  of  a  Physician,  we  shall 
quote  a  Poet,  (Crabbe) — taking  leave,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  small  alteration  upon  ^i8 
tines: — 


" For  shancE  of  air  there's  much  lo  say, 

As  DRlure  then  has  room  lo  work  /ut  way  ; 
And  doios  noibfug  oltcn  has  prevnil'd 
When  (CD  phjiiciani  hare  prewribed  aud  fail'd." 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  fact  should 
be  aa  here  stated.  Few  are  the  Doctors,  we 
verily  believe,  who  can  venture  to  put  in 
practice  alt  that  they  consider  to  be  best  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  medicines. 
Some  patients  will  have  draughts,  whether 
the  Doctor  will  or  no  ;  and  some  Doctors, 
perhaps,  will  prescribe  them  whether  tbe 
patient  will  or  no.  Besides,  it  is  not  more 
strange  that  the  professors  of  medicine 
should  be  fond  of  their  instruments,  than 
that  tbe  professors  of  other  arts  should  he 
fond  of  theirs.  And,  may  there  not  be 
something  in  tbe  English  character  that 
prompts  to  what  has  been  truly  called  the 
"  energetic  empiricism"  at  present  ao  much 
in  fashion  in  this  country  1 

A  very  important  agent  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  diseases,  by  change  of  climate,  stil] 
remains  to  be  mentioned ;  although  it  ia  ra- 
ther incidental  to  thia  measure  than  neces* 
ily  connected  with  it — we  mean  the  mere 
act  of  traoelling.  This  is  a  remedy,  to  be 
,  which  may  be  as  eflfectualiy  enjoyed 
ur  own  conntry  as  abroad.  It  is  never- 
theless often  higUy  proper  for  the  phyai* 
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ciaa  to  order  his  patient  lo  a  dietant  climate, 
even  when  all  the  benefit  to  be  expected  lies 
in  the  journey  thither.  People  when  aick 
must  sometimes  be  cheated  into  health ;  and 
wo  be  to  the  Doctor  who  always  speaks 
the  whole  truth  to  his  patient!  Every  one 
haa  heard  of  the  cure  of  a  chronic  disease 
in  a  gentleman  whom  Sydenham  directed  to 
ride  on  horseback  from  London  to  laremess, 
with  the  object  of  consulting  some  imagin- 
ary Doctor  in  that  region — no  longer  re- 
mote in  our  days  of  steam  and  mail  coaches. 
And  the  same  pious  fraud  may  be  often  par- 
doned in  the  modem  physician,  who  sends 
bis  patient  to  Genoa,  to  Rome,  or  to  Naples: 
the  influence  of  climate  may  be  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  the  journey,  hut  the  journey 
itself  may  be  the  true  source  of  benefit. 

"The  mere  act  of  travelling,  (aays  Sir  James 
Clark,)  over  a  cooaiderafale  extent  Of  country,  is 
itself  a  remedy  of  great  value,  and,  when  ludi- 
ciously  conductedi  will  materially  ossiat  the  ben- 
eficial action  of  climate.  A  journey  may  indeed 
be  resardod  as  a  continooua  change  of  climate 
as  well  aa  of  scene ;  and  constitutes  a  remedy  of 
unequalled  power  in  some  of  those  morbid  states 
of  the  system,  in  which  the  mind  suffers  as  well 
aa  the  body.  In  chronic  irritation,  and  passive 
congestion  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  pulmo- 
nary and  digestive  organs,  especially  when  com- 
plicated wiu)  a  morbidly  sensitive  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  travelling  will  often  effect  more 
than  anv  other  remedy  with  which  we  are  ae- 

ideed,  if  expatriation 
3  a  common  remedy 
for  a  whole  host  of  diseases,  the  presc  er 
would  assuredly  have  been  considered  as 
BtandiDg  most  in  need  of  his  own  prescrip- 
tions }  and  naviget  ^nlicyram  would  have 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  earie  du 
voyage.  But  in  those  day*,  sleam-ensines 
and  patent  axles  were  not ;  neither  had  that 
organ  of  the  Phrenologists,  which  gives  us 
the  inclination  to  change  our  residence, 
heen  stimulated  into  full  activity,  by  uni- 
versal peace  abroad,  and  universal  travel- 
ling at  home.  At  present,  we  are  hardly 
more  startled  at  Sir  James  Clark's  prescrip- 
tion of  Nice,  Naples,  or  Rome,  for  the  cure 
of  a  cough,  an  attack  of  indigestion,  or  of 
gout,  than  our  fathers  would  have  been  by 
the  household  words  of  horehound,  coltsfoot, 
tlecoMpane,  or  dandelion'  At  all  events, 
such  a  prescription  in  a  very  agreeable  one  j 
and,  if  their  ailment  is  not  very  terrible,  one 
might  almost  envy  those  patients  who  are 
obliged  to  use  the  remedy.  It  has  been 
aaid  that  there  is  no  ro^al  road  to  health, 
any  more  than  lo  learning  ;  but  we  suspect 
that  OUT  author  hai  actually  discovered  this 
royal  road  j  and,  if  his  patients  have  only 


In  former  times, 
had  been  propoi 
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the  means  of  macadamizing  it,  it  is  well- 
For  our  own  parte,  we  had  been  led  by  ex- 
perience, before  we  saw  Sir  James  Clark's 
book,  to  think  so  favorably  of  the  Peripo' 
tetic  School  of  medicine,  that  we  should  bo 
itiing  to  submit  to  its  severest  prescrip- 
tions in  the  proper  ease,  even  if  we  were, 
with  the  heroic  patients  of  old,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  all  the  imputations  and  penalties  at- 
tached to  such  a  measure — 

"  I.  drmcDS,  et  t«vas  cnrre  per  Alpes. 
Ut  pueris  pUcess  et  declsmatio  fias. 

The  diseases  in  which  a  change  from  a 
cold  to  a  milder  climate  proves  DeneScial, 
are  numerous.  Those  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  work  before  us,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
in  all  their  various  forms ;  consumptioD  ; 
chronic  afiections  of  the  air-passages ;  asthr 
ma;  gout;  rheumatism;  diseases  of  the 
skin  I  scrofula  ;  infantile  disorders  ;  dift- 
eases  of  hot  climates ;  the  climacteric  dis- 
ease ;  and  broken  constitutions  generally. 
What  we  have  already  aaid  of  the  nature  of 
chronic  diseases  in  general,  and  of  the 
principles  of  cure  in  such  cases,  must  con- 
tent our  readers  in  respect  to  the  majority 
of  these  affections.  But  there  are  two  dia- 
eases,  or  rather  two  classes  of  diseueo^ 
which,  from  their  surpassing  importance, 
ought  to  claim  from  us,  as  Uiey  have  ob- 
tained from  the  author,  more  particular 
notibe.  These  are  disorders  of  the  Diges- 
tive organs,  and  Consumption.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  present  work  we  are  presented 
with  two  admirable  outline  sketches  of 
these  afifections,  te  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  ;  as  our  business  in  this  article  is 
not  lo  describe  diseases,  or  lo  detail  their 
general  mode  of  treatment,  but  to  point  oal 
the  influeitce  of  climate  upon  them.  We 
must,  however,  take  leave  to  aay,  that  it  has 
but  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  piece  of  medical  writing  so  character- 
istic of  the  best  school  of  physic — the 
school  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham — as 
these  sketches  present.  In  the  chronic 
state,  and  secondary  stages  of  dyspepsia  or 
indigestion,  and  its  multiform  progeny, 
change  to  a  mild  climate  is  recommended 
by  Sir  James  Clark  as  a  powerful  means  of 
relief  and  cure.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  tribe 
of  diseases  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  measure  is  most  conspicuoua.  The 
mode  of  its  operation  is  explicitly  detailed 
in  bis  work  ;  and  the  adaptation  of  particn- 
lar  climates  to  the  diflerent  varieties  and 
stages  of  the  affection,  is  there  stated  with 
great  precision  and  minuteness.  This 
seems  very  necessary,  as  the  choice  of  a 
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residence  for  this  cUbs  of  invalids  ia  far  Tram 
a  matter  o{  indifierence.  The  place  ttiat  is 
useful  in  one  case  is  detrimental  in  another  ' 

"  The  different  rorraH  of  the  diaeoBe  require 
diflincxil  climates.  The  patient  with  gastritic 
dyspepsia  Btiould  not,  for  example,  go  to  Nice, 
nor  the  south-east  of  France.  In  cases  of  thia 
kind,  the  aoulh-west  of  Fmnce  or  Devonshire 
are  prcferahle,  and  Rome  and  Piaa  are  the  best 
^aces  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  atonic 
dyspepsia,  in  which  languor  and  aluggiahnesi  of 
the  ayaiem,  as  well  as  of  the  digestive  organs, 
prevail,  with  lowness  of  spirila  and  hypochon- 
driasis, Nice  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other 
places  mentioned;  and  Naples  will  generally 
agree  better  than  Rome  or  Pisa ;  while  the 
soDth'Weet  of  France  and  Devonshire,  and  all 
limilar  climates,  would  be  injurious.  In  the  ner- 
TDoa  form  of  dyspepsia,  a  climate  of  a  medium 
character  is  best,  and  Ihe  choice  should  be  regu- 
lated according  as  there  is  a  disposition. to  the 
gastritic  or  (he  atonic  form.  In  the  more  com- 
plicated and  protracted  cases,  still  more  dis- 
critnination  is  required  in  selecting  the  best  cli- 
mate and  residence ;  as  we  must  take  into 
consideration  not  merely  the  character  of  the 
primary  disorder,  and  the  stale  of  mind  with 
which  It  is  associated,  bai  the  nature  of  the  se- 
condary  aSection  which  may  already  exist,  or  to 
which  the  patient  may  be  predisposed." 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  anb- 
jects  treated  of  in  ttiis  volume  is  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  in  Consumption.  And 
although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  a  mild  climate  is  much 
more  conspicuooa  in  the  class  of  disorders 
last  noticed  than  in  Consamption,  yet  the 
anociation  of  the  latter  disorder  with  this 
measure  is  so  strongly  fixed  in  the  public 
mind,  and  such  erroneous  opinions  prevail 
on  the  subject,  that  we  feel  it  incumbent  on 
nato  notice  it  particotarly.  To  establish 
the  vast  importance  of  the  question,  it 
snfRcee  to  state  that,  according;  to  the  latest 
and  best  authority,  (the  Registrar-General's 
Report,)  a  fifth  part  at  least  of  all  the  deaths 
that  occur  in  this  country  is  owing  to  Con- 
sumption !  And  there  is  too  just  reason 
for  apprehending  that  even  this  tremendous 
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■emoval  to  a  mild  climate  really 
beneficial  in  the  care,  or  even  in  the  pre- 
vention of  Consumption  1  (f  beneficial,  in 
what  way,  and  in  what  degree  is  it  sol 
And  what  climate  is  the  most  beneficialT 
The  work  before  us  contains  much  more 
information    relating  to    these   important 

Eoints  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  j 
at  we  fear  we  must  say  that  the  informa- 
tion is  satisfactory  chiefly  because  It  is  ex- 
tensive and  accurate.  It  conveys  to  ue 
much  less  hope,  and  opens  less  prospect  of 
benefit  from  the  change,  than  we  couM  de- 


sire. But  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  valu- 
able to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the 
public  generally  ; — by  setting  the  case  in  >■> 
true  light,  and  by  showing  what  climate 
can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  If  the  effect 
of  Sir  James  Clark's  delineation  of  the  trne 
features  of  Consumption,  and  his  exposition 
of  the  way  in  which  climate  influences  its 
development  and  progress,  were  limited 
to  the  abolition  or  even  discouragement  of 
that  insane  system,  so  generally  followed 
at  present,and  too  generally  countenanced 
the  medical  profession,  of  sending  pa- 
nts abroad  in  a  stale  of  confirmed  con- 
sumption— (hat  is,  in  a  hopeless  state— bis 
book  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  It 
would  at  least  afford  some  comfort  to  the 
hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  parents  who  are 
now  every  year  compelled  by  this  fatal 
custom,  to  see  iheir  children  die  under  ell 
the  Bggravations  of  evil  necessarily  attend- 
ant on  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land.  But 
the  book,  we  confidently  predict,  will  do 
much  more  than  this  ;  it  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives,  by  pointing  out  the 
way  in  which  a  mild  climate  can  trulv  be 
made  efficient  in  lessening  the  appalling 
fatality  of  this  disease. 

Sir  James  Clark  coincides  in  opinion  with 
all  the  great  pathologists  of  the  day,  that 
consumption,  when  lully  formed,  is  almost 
universally  fatal.  The  essential  characler 
of  this  disease  consists,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  formation  of  numerous  small  masses 
(called  tubercles)  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  which,  in  their  growth  and  prog;res- 
sive  changes,  destroy  the  natural  structure 
of  the  organs,  and  fatally  derange  many  of 
the  functions  essential  to  life.  When  once 
developed  in  the  lungs,  it  ia  extremely 
donbtful  if  these  bodies  can  ever  he  re- 
moved by  nature  or  art ; — when  they  have 
gone  beyond  their  very  first  stage,  and  exist 
m  considerable  quantity,  it  seems  nearly 
certain  that  they  are  utterly  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  either.*  We,  no  doob^  every 
now  end  then,  hear  of  this  or  that  person 
cured  of  consumption,  by  a  regular  member 
of  the  faculty  |  and  in  the  course  of  every 
half  score  years  or  so,  there  springs  into 
temporary  notoriety  some  bold  pretender 
of   the    regular    order,    whose   confident 

*  We  are  well  aware  of  the  very  peculiar  and  «. 
tremely  rsrem  well  satfaaatlcsied  case,  of  a  care 
being  eSeciM  aher  the  discharge  of  a  tubercle  or 

tubercDloos  abscess  b;  eipeciorailoni  bui  this  case 
can  only  be  considered  aa  a  rare  eicepiioD  lo  Ihe 
general  rale,  and  ougbt  not  to  be  at  all  calculated 
upon  in  praclice.  8«e,  for  inrormalion  on  tbls 
point,  the  classical  works  of  Laennec,  Aadral,  and 
Lonis,  aad  especially  ibe  prmeot  anthoc'a  treatise 
on  eemumptimi- 
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EromiaeH  (aometimes,  perhapa  aincere)  snd 
lud  boasting*,  impone  upon  maDy  ibe  be- 
,  lief  ibat  tbia  bitherto  iotractable  malady  baa 
at  lengtb  been  brougbt  under  the  dominioB 
ofart.  But  tbe  total  ignorance  of  this  clasa 
of  persona  reipecting  tbe  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  tbe  great  difficultiea  often  ex- 
perienced by  the  moat  learned  indiscrimi- 
natiag  it,  in  its  early  atages,  from  aome 
other  diseaaes,  aufficiently  ezplain  these  oc- 
currences. And  tbe  great  teacher.  Time, 
soon  justifiea  the  akepticiam  of  the  man  of 
science,  by  covering  niih  oblivion  what,  if 
true,  could  never  be  forgotten,  nor  permit- 
ted to  yield  its  place  to  any  novelty,  how- 
over  great,  or  any  claimant,  however  loud, 
it  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  thai 
we  find  the  present  author  devoting  all  bia 
powers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  remoter 
causes  of  consumption;  andoflbeoBtureand 
character  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  to  which  it  is  found  commonly  to 
supervene.  If  we  cannot  cure  consump- 
tion itself,  we  may  possibly  be  enabled  to 
obviate  tbe  circumstances  that  lay  the  first 
foundation  of  it ;  or  we  may  even  be  ena- 
bled to  remove  the  first  changes  impreaaed  by 
these  circumstances  upon  tlie  organization' 

The  remote  and  predisposing  causes  ol 
the  disease  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
geaerally  noticed  by  preceding  writers  j 
hut  Sir  Jamea  Clark  is  the  first,  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  formally  described  the  pre- 
cursory disorder  ;  or  attempted  (to  use  his 
own  words)  "  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  has 
been  left  in  the  natural  hiatory  of  consump- 
tion, between  a  state  of  health  and  of  es- 
tablished and  aenaible  disease  of  tbe  lungs." 
The  precDCsory  aOection  of  the  system  is 
termed  by  him  Tubercular  CacAexy  ;  and  he 
looks  upoD  it  as  tbe  nidui  or  matrix  of  tbe 
sabaequent  diaease  of  the  lungs.* 

It  is  a  powerful  adjuvant  of  the  medical 
means  best  calculated  to  remove  this  dis- 
order— for,  unlike  its  progeny,  it  is  often 
oorabl^^tbat  removal  to  a  mild  climate  is 
atrongly  recommended.  The  same  measure 
is  likewise  advised,  though  with  much  less 
confidence,  when  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  tubercles  are  actually 
formed  in  theluoga.  But  it  is  denounced, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  only  as  useless  but  cruel  in  the 
extreme,  except  in  a  few  particular  cases, 
when  the  disease  is  conhrmed.  Wo  will 
here  allow  Sir  James  Clark  to  apeak  for 
himself;  only  observing  that  we  entirely 
accord  with  every  sentiment  expressed  by 
him  in  the  following  extract : — 

D  C«Kt)m.flion  and  Sere- 
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"  UofDrtunately  it  too  often  hajmens,  Ibat  (be 
period  sf  consiitudonal  disorder,  which  wc  have 
jkist  bee;i  considering,  is  permitted  to  poas ;  and 
it  is  not  until  symptoma  of  irritation  or  impeded 
function  in  the  lunga,  such  as  cough,  difficult 
breathiogior  epittiog  of  blood,  appear,  thai  the  pa- 
tient or  relations  are  alarmed,  and  that  teard  are 
eipresBed  that  the  chest  ta  "threatened."  Such 
aymptoma  are  but  too  sure  indications  that  tn- 
berculous  d  iaeese  has  already  commenced  in  the 
lungs.  It  ma^,  indeed,  be  difficult,  in  some  ca- 
ses, to  ascertain  the  positive  existence  of  this, 
although  by  a  careful  examiaation  of  tbe  chee^ 
and  an  attentive  conaideration  of  all  tbe  rircum- 
Btancea  of  tbe  case,  we  shall  aeldom  err  in  our 
diagnosis;  and  it  need  not,  at  any  rate,  afiect 
our  practice,  ae  a  strons  suspicion  of  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercles  should  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
same  precautions  aa  the  certainty  of  their  ex- 

When  mberculoQB  matter  ia  deposited  in  the 
lung^  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  are  ma- 
terially changed.  We  have  the  same  funciioa- 
al  disorders  which  existed  in  the  former  state : 
have  also  pulmonary  disease,  predispoa- 
in^  to  a  new  aeriea  of  morbid  actiona— to  bron- 
chial a&ectiona,  hemoptysia,  iafiamraation  of  the 
pleura  and  Imigs,  &c— which  calls  for  impor- 
tant modifications  in  the  plan  of  treatment  Re- 
moval to  a  mild  climate,  especially  if  effected  by 
uieana  of  a  sea  voyage,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, may  atill  be  useful  ob  in  the  former  case 
— namely,  aa  a  meana  of  improving  the  general 
health,  of  preventing  inflammatory  action  of  the 
lunge,  and  even,  perhape,  arresting  the  progress 
of  ihe  disease. 

"  When  CDQBnmption  is  fully  eatahliehed — that 
ia,  when  there  is  extensive  tuberculous  disease 
in  the  lungs,  little  benefit  ia  to  be  expected  from 
change  of  climate ;  and  a  bng  journey  will  al- 
most certainly  increase  tbe  si^erings  of  the  pn- 
tient,  and  hurry  on  the  fatal  termination.  Under 
Buch  circumatancea,  therefore,  tbe  patient  will 
act  more  judiciouely  by  contenting  himself  with 
the  moat  favorable  reaidence  irtiich  his  own 
country  affords ;  or  even  by  remaining  amid  the 
Romforts  of  home,  and  the  watchful  care  of 
friends.  And  this  will  be  the  more  advisahle 
when  a  disposition  to  sympathetic  fever^  (o  in- 
flammation of  ihe  InugB,  or  to  hnmoptyais,  ha* 
been  strongly  manifested. 

"It  is  natural  for  relations  to  cling  to  that 
which  seems  to  afford  even  a  ray  of  hope ;  but 
did  they  know  the  discomforts,  Uie  fatigue,  the 
exposure,  and  irritation,  necesaanly  aitendant  on 
a  long  journey  in  tbe  advanced  period  of  oon- 
aumption,  they  would  shrink  from  such  a  meaa- 
ure.  Tbe  meaical  adviser,  also,  when  he  reject* 
upon  the  accidents  to  which  such  a  patient  is 
liable,  should  surely  hesiiate  ere  he  condemns 
him  to  the  additional  evil  of  expatriation ;  and 
his  motives  for  hesitation  will  be  increased  when 
he  considers  how  often  the  unfortunate  patient 
Finks  under  the  disease  before  the  place  of  des- 
tination is  reached,  or,  at  best,  arrives  there  in  a 
worse  condition  than  when  he  left  his  own  coun- 
try, and  doomed  shortly  to  add  another  name  to 
the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  Bought,  vrith  pajn  and  suffering,  a 
distant  country,  only  to  find  in  it  a  grave.  Vfbai 
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the  patient  is  a  female,  the  objectioiu  lo  a  jour- 
ney apply  with  iocreaeied  force.'' 

It  is  not,  therafore,  in  the  hope  of  his  pa- 
tients findini;  something  specific — some 
myaterioua  and  occult  virtue — in  the  air  of 
a  milder  climate,  capable  of  curing  con* 
samptioD,  that  our  author  sends  them  to 
Italy  or  Madeira  ;  but  it  is  because  the  cH- 
nate  of  these  countries  permits  the  appli- 
cation of  the  means  best  calculated  for  pre- 
venting or  removing  ihose  morbid  actions 
which  too  often  terminate  in  consumption. 
The  fatal  error  of  this  country  is — to  wait 
until  the  lungs  are  obviously  aflected,  and 
then  to  hurry  the  unfortunate  patient  at  once 
to  a  mild  climate}  without  considering,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  the  case  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  really  to  afford  any  reasonable 
liope  of  benefit  from  any  climate  ;  and,  se- 
condly, if  a  prospect  of  benefit  really  exists, 
which  of  the  milder  climates  is  best  suited 
to  the  particular  case.  The  plan  recom- 
mended hy  the  author  is  lo  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  that  train  of  symptoms,  which, 
if  left  unchecked,  too  generally  terminates 
in  consumption  ;  to  institute  then  a  compre- 
hensive and  combined  system  of  treatment 
calculated  to  restore  the  disordered  func- 
tiooa;  and,  as  enabling  some  parts  of  this 
■yatero  to  be  carried  much  more  eflectually 
into  operation,  then  to  remove  the  invalid 
to  the  mild  clliftate  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Such  a  cli- 
mate, among  other  advantages,  tendsto  pro- 
duce a  greater  equality  in  the  circulation, 
by  determining  the  fluids  to  the  surface  and 
extremities;  removes  considerably  ihe  risk 
of  catarrhal  affections,  which,  in  pred 
posed  subjects,  often  act  as  exciting  caus 
of  tubercles  i  and — the  greatest  advanto; 
of  alt,  enables  the  invalid  to  be  much  mo 
in  the  open  air,  and,  consequently,  to  take 
much  more  exercise  thsn  he  could  possibly 
do  in  England  during  the  winter.  With  such 
advantages  as  these,  the  plsn  of  treatment 
calculated  to  restore  the  general  health,  and 
thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  disease  of 
the  lungs,  baa  obviously  a  much  fairer 
chance  of  success  in  such  a  climatt 
deira,  where  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  per- 
peinal  sumnoer,  than  in  so  cold,  moist,  and 
variable  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  We 
■ay  the  plan  of  treatment  has  a  fairer  chance 
of  success  in  such  a  climate — not  that  the 
climate  is  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  o> 
even  principal  agent  in  averting  the  impend- 
ing malady,  much  less  in  curing  it  when  it 
has  already  made  good  its  footing.  The 
fact  is,  that  although  a  change  to  a  mild 
climate  may  be  sufficient,  in  some  cases,  to 
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enable  the  natural  powers  of  the  system  to 
restore  the  disordered  function*  without 
the  aid  of  art,  these  powers  will  fail  in  a 
great  majority  of  coses;  and  yet,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  their  deficiency,  as  be- 
cause  they  are  impeded  and  thwarted  by  an 
injurious  system  of  regimen  or  medical 
treatment.  In  the  severer  or  more  strongly 
marked  cases,  (even  before  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles,)  it  will  be  of  little  avail 
that  the  invalid  changes  our  cold  and  gloomy 
atmosphere  for  the  soft  breezes  and  brilliant 
skies  of  the  south,  unless  he  changes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  habiis  which  have  indu- 
ced, or  aggravated,  or  accelerated  his  pre- 
sent  disorder;  and  unless  be,  moreover, 
adopts  measures  calculated  to  aid  the  sana- 
tive powers  of  nature.  Nay,  we  will  assert, 
however  great  may  be  the  advantages  of  a 
mild  climate  in  such  cases,  (and  we  consi- 
der them  as  very  greal,)  it  will  be  much  bet- 
ter for  an  invalid  to  lemain  in  England  un- 
der good  management,  than  to  go  abroad  to 
the  best  climate,  under  no  management  at 
all,  or  under  bad  management.  Calerispa- 
ribvi,  a  mild  climate  is,  in  this  esse,  great- 
ly preferable  to  a  cold  one  ;  but  a  ^ood  sys- 
tem of  discipline  is  indispensable  m  bolh. 

And  here,  before  we  conclude,  and  lest 
we  should  be  thought  desirous  of  having  it 
supposed  that  we  ourselves,  or  the  author 
of  this  work,  possess  some  new  and  potent 
system  of  medication,  calculated  to  avert 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  "the  pest,"  or  to 
stay  its  giant  strides — we  deem  it  necessary 
to  slate,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
he  recommends,  and  in  which  alone  we  have 
any  faith,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
la  the  first  place,  we  utterly  disclaim  the 
possession  or  prescription  ofany  specific  re- 
medy in  such  cases;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  profess  to  be  most  sparioff  in  the 
use  of  medicines  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  medical  science  has  now 
arrived  at  that  stage  when,  in  practice,  it 
may  frequently  content  itself  b^  looking, 
rather  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
subject,  than  to  the  efficacy  of  any  remedial 
measures.  At  all  events,  we  think  it  will 
generally  be  found,  that  the  most  scientilic 
and  skilful  physicians  are  the  most  sparing 
in  the  use  of  drugs.  The  plan  we  advocate 
in  the  present  case,  consists  essentially  in 
taking  a  close  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  disorder  under  which  the  system 
labors ;  and  in  adapting  our  remedies  (often 
extremely  simple)  to  every  part  that  is  af- 
fected. What  we  consider  as  most  faulty 
in  the  prevailing  system  of  medicine  in  this 
country  is,  the  too  great  simplicity  of  the 
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views  of  disease  taken  by  practitioners,  and 
the  consequent  too  partial  and  exclusive 
system  of  therapeutics  founded  on  them. 
We  wish  practitioners,  in  their  study  of 
chronic  diseases,  to  endeavor,  like  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us,  to  combine  the 
Hippoeratic  system  of  close  and  compre 
hensive  observation  with  the  more  rational 
views  of  disease  brought  to  light  by  modern 
Pathology  ;  and  in  iheir  practice  to  endea- 
vor to  restore,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
parts  that  are  disordered ;  and  to  restore 
tbem  by  such  mild  and  simple  mMna  as  are 
calculated  rather  to  solicit  than  to  force 
their  natural  actions.  In  the  case  now  more 
immediately  under  consideration — the  mor- 
bid state  entitled  by  Sir  James  Clark  Tvber- 
cvlar  Cachexy — we  find  almost  every  part  of 
the  system  disordered,  although  some  are 
much  more  so  than  others.  There  is  an  ir- 
regular distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  the  animal 
temperature ;  the  circulating  Huids  are  them- 
selves in  an  unhealthy  state,  and  most  of  the 
secretions  are  depraved  ;  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion are  particularly  disordered;  the  skin 
and  all  the  mucous  surfaces  are  affected  ; 
and  there  exist  local  congestions,  or  irrita- 
tions, or  inflammations  of  the  mncous  sur- 
faces, viscera,  and  internal  blood-vessels. 
Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
medicines,  or  any  system  of  treatment  that 
regards  only  one  or  two  links  of  the  chain, 
can  stand  any  chance  of  removing  a  disor- 
der at  once  BO  general  and  so  deeply  rooted. 
The  experience  of  all  the  best  physicians  of 
the  present 'day,  end  the  results  of  our  au- 
thor's observations,  recorded  in  the  present 
work,  and  in  bis  Treatise  on  Consumption, 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  own  convictions, 
founded  on  long  attention  to  the  subject,  in 
replying  in  the  negative. 


PROFESSOR  OP  MINERALOGY  AT  CHRIS- 
TIANIA. 
I  found  the  learned  gentiemsn  in  a  low  room  about 
ten  feet  square,  at  the  end  of  a  dirk  covered  vnjt 
which  was  entered  from  the  street,  and  aerosB 
which  wsa  a  gate  with  broken  hinges  ;  the  window 
of  this  spartment  looked  on  a  dirty  courtyard  lum. 
bered  up  with  tubs,  an  old  cart,  and  a  barrel  or 
two  of  earth  containing  ore  to  be  analyzed.  But 
the  room  itself  was  even  worsn  than  its  situstion, 
and  its  multihrious  contents  more  difficult  to 
analyze  than  the  ore.  It  contained  in  one  coiner 
a  small  dirtv  bed  ;  and  on  one  side  was  a  book- 
cue,  front!  the  dusty  top  ahcir  of  which,  by  mount- 
ing upon  one  of  the  three  old  crsxy  ehsits,  he 
handed  a  book  down  to  oie.  On  another  side 
stood  an  antii^ue  clock,  ita  ftce  covered  with  figures 
and  divers  circles,  emblematic,  no  doubt,  of  the ' 
myE'.ic:  religion  of  Norway.    On  the  wall  were 
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hanging  thermometers,  barometers,  and  hydioaw- 
ter^,  and  every  other  sort  of  omeler,  nomberlm, 
duBt}',  and  mysterious ;  loadstones  with  wei^[« 
attached  to  them ;  scales,  pendafuinB,  and  ao  end- 
less et  cetera.  Of^Kasite  to  these  was  an  oU 
bureau  full  of  mineralogical  curiosities,  ■moog 
whicli  he  showed  me  an  earth  previously  unknown, 
which  he  had  lately  discovered,  and  a  crystal  not 
yetobaervod  by  any  other  pcnon,  and  such  like 
marvels.  All  these  were  lying  in  confusion  eoa- 
Ibundcd,  amidst  pots  and  pans,  basins,  cruciUcii 
receiverr,  retorts,  bottles  of  every  soil,  shape,  ud 
sin.',  aitd  Oai.ked  with  glasses  ol'  every  kiad  and 
form.  His  Isrge  table,  covered  with  tablets^  naus. 
scripts,  and  books,  cups,  funnels,  and  every  deooiD. 
Ination  of  vessels,  baffled  all  description.  Wben 
[  dialurbed  him,  he  wss  engaged  in  anaJyziiuraacDe 
specimens  of  minerals;  but,  to  my  taste,  he  waiky 
far  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  ail.  Fancy 
a  little  dirty  old  man,  wiib  blear  eyes,  wboas  &es 
loohed  as  ifithad  not  been  washed  any  moreUaa 
his  originally  white,  now  dark  brown,  nightesp. 
since  his  spectacles  ware  made;  and  the  funov 
they  had  worn  upon  his  nose  bbowed  their  nae  imi 
been  of  some  years' standing:  and  to  augmeatha 
beaaly,  a  huge  black  plaster  was  stuck  on  one 
temple.  He  wore  a  dirty  shirt  crustad  witb  tKoS, 
a  gay  colored  waistcoat  reaching  over  his  hips,  i 
brown  coat  andjtrousers  far  too  wide  for  his  shiunt 
en  ahsnk^  while  a  pair  of  immense  slippers  coiu- 
pleted  the  costume  of  this  sublerraneao  octogena- 
rian, or,  I  may  say,  Mediterranean  prodigy.  De- 
spite hiH  rough  and  unpromising  exterior,  his  man- 
ners were  not  oniy  agreeable,  ^t  polished ;  and  be 
very  kindly  showed  me  his  collection  of  mioeiah 
which  is  valuable  and  well  arranged.  Ue  was  a 
pupil  of  Werner's  and  is  a  oftn  of  cooaidersblt 
talent. — Mlford't  Nimoay. 


Fnm  Cbuibsn'i  Edlnbunb  JoutnaL 

WBARiKDwiih  pteasorel    Oh,  how  deep 

Bach  slumber  seems  to  be— 
Thou  lairy  cieainre  I     1  conld  weep 

As  Ihon  I  gaie  on  ihee : 
Ay.  weep  and  with  most  bitter  tears, 

Wrung  firom  the  spicii's  core, 
To  think  that  io  a  few  shon  years 

Tboalt  sleep  that  sleep  no  more. 

Wearied  with  pleaaore  I  what  a  sonad 

To  greet  a  wurld-wom  eari 
Can  we  who  tread  life's  giddy  ronnd, 

Hteep  like  the  cberob  berel 
.  Alas  I  for  us  joy's  brightest  hours 

All  fever  as  they  fly, 
And  leave  a  blight— as  sun-struck  llowen 

Oftoo  much  glory  die. 

Wearied  with  pleasure  I    Does  the  wiaa 

orsugelsraaihybrowl 
Sweet  child,  do  birds  about  thee  sing. 

And  bloAsoms  round  thee  blow  T 
Is  thy  calm  sleep  with  sladDem  rife  1 

Do  sisn  above  ibee  shine  1 
Oh  I  would  give  whole  years  of  life 

To  dream  snch  dreamii  as  ihiael 
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The  ex tm ordinary  means  b 
rarrioT*  of  the  olden  time  < 
lominunicaie  with  each  other  \ 
and  BUrroiinded  by  theJi 


r  which  the 
ontrired  to 
'hile  conped 

Iveraaries 


the  beleaguered  city,  or  the  tented  field, 
will  be  found,  on  perusal  of  those  old  worm- 
enien  works  wherein  auch  contrivances 
dilated   on,  well  worthy  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  curious  in  military  matiers. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  set  forth 
•ome  of  the  practices  the  "  old  soldier"  re- 
eoned  to  when  war  (less  civilized  than  in 
later  days)  was  a  war  of  extermination. 
At  the  same  time,  it  wns  the  business  of  life, 
and  barnesaor  proof  "your  only  wear."  In 
thoae  days  of  iron  men,  then,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  ■  considerable  deal  more  inge- 
nuity was  wont  lo  be  displayed  than  is 
either  customary,  or  al  nil  necessary  in  our 
own  limes  ;  and  the  means  used  by  the  an- 
cients to  communicate  (heir  intentions,  ne- 
cessities, and  perils  to  their  advancing  or 
distant  allies,  so  contrived  in  many  instan- 
ces, that  if,  by  adverse  circumstances,  the 
measenger  and  his  letter  happened  to  be  in- 
tercepted, the  communication  being  artfully 
worded,  although  it  failed  in  the  immediste 
purpose  in  hand,  it  yet  might  serve  the  turn 
of  misleading  the  foe;  by  which  means, 
when  so  completely  blocked  up  and  sur- 
TODoded  by  fierce  and  savage  foes,  that 
(anIesB  the  bird  of  the  air  could  talte  their 
message  in  his  flight,  or  the  blind  mole 
burrow  with  it  through  the  firm-set  earth), 
their  case  seemed  altogether  hopeless,  they 
have  yet  managed,  by  some  swift  and  se- 
cret intellieence,  either  to  obtain  a  diver- 
sion in  their  favor,  or  gain  assistance  from 
ibeir  friends. 

For  example,  an  alpitabet  having  bpeti 
agreed  upon  among  the  host,  ere  separated 
and  detached  in  a  hostile  country,  with  the 
letters  so  marlied,  or  varied,  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  tbemselvi's  alone,  it  was  frequently 
the  custom  of  tbe  ancients,  in  their  extrem- 
ity, to  write  that  which,  on  being  unluckily 
intercepted,  would,  as  I  have  before  said, 
although  it  failed  in  obtaining  ihem  the  suc- 
cors or  assistance  ihey  required,  at  least, 
mislead  their  enemies  as  to  their  real  situa- 


No. — Involved  Epittlu  of  tlu  Ancients. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  exemplify 
the  means  reaorted  to  in  very  early  limes 
of  writing  a  letter,  with  the  help  of  two  al- 
phabets— the  letters  of  which  were  sonearly 
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',  that,  unless  previously  agreed  on 
d    fully  comprehended  by  the   allie^   it 
was  almost  impossible  lo  detect  the  involr- 
ed  meaning  of  the  scrawl. 

llT  AND  i.lll  ALPHAIBTe. 

abcdefgkiktm 
abedeCghikJin 
nopfr*lup0yi 

Now,  if  by  these  alphabets  we  write  the 
following  letter,  it  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purposes  described  above. 

H'te  pro'ftr  siHl  in  cKir  aflairci.  and  tAall  wfUout 
AauinjT  any  furllicr  helps  euJurc  ihe  teige. 

Giving  (as  mentioned),  in  case  of  being  in- 
tercepled,  a  fiilse  account  of  prosperous 
times  and  full  granaries,  where,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  but  "a  ha re-ribb'd  death" 
in  prospect ;  for  if  the  letters  of  the  second 
alphabet  he  picked  out  of  this  smiling  and 
confident  epistle,  the  situstiou  of  the  garri- 
son  will  be  fully  described,  with  mililary 
brevity  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  great  captain 
of  our  own  times — 

Wee  perith  ailh  hunger  hetpt  ut. 

Another  way  of  secret  writiog,  was  to 
express  all  the  letters  by  any  five  of  them 
doubled  ;  for  iasiance,  a  s  c  o  s  doubled  iu- 

the  following  alphabet — 


A    B    c    D    E    F    a 


N    o    p    a    R 


T     V    W   X    Y     Z 


ic.  By  which  contrivance;  that  which  ap- 
peered  an  incomprehensible  jumble  of  let- 
ters, "  signifying  nothing,"  if  intercepted, 
might  cortvey  a  certain  and  true  account  of 
the  situation  or  wants  of  the  besieged  j  for 
instance,  "I  am  betrayed,"  may  be  thus 
written — 

Bd    la   eb    &b   ae    dd    db   aa    ca    as    ad 
lamlB       traysd 

}a  reference  to  the  alphabet  above,  this 
will  be  easily  and  plainly  made  out,  Certes, 
it  is  an  epistle  to  which  the  caution  of  Ham- 
et  need  not  be  given — namely,  "  Give  it  aa 
understanding,  and  no  tongue  ;"  since  I  defy 
the  ii^ventors  of  tbe  unknown,  tongues  of 
more  modern  limes  lo  syllable  it  fortn,  bow- 
ever  easily  they  might  comprehend  it. 

Again,  three  letters  bemg  transposed 
through  three  places  were  also  used  thus : 

BCOEFOHIELM 
aab  aac  baa  bba  bbb  bbc  caa  cea  ccb  cm  «ba 

opaasTDvwxYz 

I  abv  an  acb  ace  bca  bcb  bco  bee  bab  cba  cfab  ebo 

B^  n4iich  means,  supposing  the  besieged  to 

wuh  for  Ihe  rapid  advance  of  their  friends, 


m  niKl  OP  BBCaBT  COWWnlCATIOF  Ul  4KC1BWT  ABMM. 

Upon  any  suWen  emergency,  they  might 
write  it  ihiiB : 

cu  US  bcs  Ub  bta  sbb  hcc  abb  bcb  abc  oba  bba 
Uniion  unio  me. 
Two  letters  being  transpo«e<l  throagh  live 
placet  may  be  alao  supplied — 

ABCDEFOn 
taiiia  uuiab  anaha  anabb  aibaa  aabab  auUia  aobbb 


B,haaa  ftbaab  abuba  ababb  ablna  abbnii  abbba  abbhb 
RSTVWXVZ 

baana  baaab  baaba  bubb  babaa  bababb  babba  babbb 
From  which,  for  inalance,  write  to  jrour 
friends,  and  tell  them  to  cut  iheir  sticks 
after  this  fashion — "  with  what  flourish  your 
natnre  will,"  a«  the  immortal  has  it — 

■abab  ababa  babba  asaiA  boban  an  aa  bubha 

Suetonius  mentions  that  Julias  Cesar, 
when  he  wished  lo  convey  a  private  mes- 
sage, was  sometimes  wont  to  write  it  by 
making  one  letter  stand  for  another :  d  for 
±,  B  for  B,  and  so  following,  according  to 
^s  alphabet : 

defghiklmnopqf.liiwxyi 
ab  e  cle  f  K  h  i    k  1  mnoppr  e  t  u  i 

By  which  invention,  if  ho  wished  i 
"  Hasten  unto  me,"  he  wrote  it  thus  :  | 

Ldwihqygxrph, 

The  same  author  lays  that  Octavius  Au- 
gustus pursued  a  similar  plan,  setting  down 
the  second  letter  for  the  first,  as  b  for  i,  c 
for  B,  and  for  a,  ix.  This  afiain  they  rung 
the  changes  upon,  and  still  further  ol>- 
acured- 

Notes  of  secresy  and  abbreviation  in  wri- 
ting, BS  used  by  the  Romans,  are  treated  on 
by  Valerius  Probus.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
are  also  said  to  have  been  among  the  first 
who  invented  some  of  these  means  of  com- 
munication- 
No.  2. — The  Artifices  tued  for  Delivtry 

O/Leuert. 
The  artifices,  also,  that  the  warriors  of 
the  olden  time  resorted  to  for  the  convey- 
BRce  of  these  mysterious  epistles  will  be 
found  as  wellwortby  of  notice  at  the  letters 
themselves.  Some,  for  instance,  have  been 
put  into  (he  hands  of  men,  who,  bei 
*  ed  up  in  coffins,  have  been  sent  away  a« 
dead ;  others,  again,  have  been  fain  to  take 
on  them  the  di^uise  and  semblance  of  ani- 
mals, as  mentioned  by  Josephus,  when,  du- 
tiog  the  seige  of  Jotapata,  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  creep  out  of  the  city  by  night  in 
the  lilceness  of  dogs.  The  Council  of  Ephe- 
aaa,  again,  when  Neslorius  waa  oondemned, 
haiag  atrietly  debarred  ftom  all  ordloary 


ways  of  conveyance,  were  fain  to  send  to 
Constantinople  by  one  disguised  as  a  beg- 
gar, "ragged  as  Laiams  in  (he  painted 
cloih." 

Letters  have  also  been  conveyed  by  men 
10  their  imprisoned  friends  in  the  food  they 
were  to  receive ;  and  among  other  stories 
related,  there  ia  one  of  a  person  rolling  np 
his  letter  in  a  wax  candle,  and  deairing  th< 
messenger  to  tell  the  party  who  received  it 
that  the  candle  would  give  him  light  for  hta 
business.  Harpagus,  the  Mede,  when  he 
wished  to  exhort  Cyrus  to  conspire  against 
the  king,  his  uncle,  and  being  suspected  so 
much  that  his  every  motion  wns  jealously 
watched  by  "  servant's  feed,"  managed  yet 
to  evade  these  dogged  spies,  and  one  day, 
while  hunting,  contrived  to  stow  away  his 
tetters  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  deliveriog 
them,  together  with  his  nets  and  other  im- 
plements of  the  chase,  to  n  trusty  messen- 
ger, tliey  were  thus  safely  conveyed  to  Cj- 
rusj  by  which  adventure,  Astyages  wns  be- 
reaved of  bis  kingdom. 

DemKratus,  king  of  Sparta,  also,  while 
"eating  the  hitter  bread  of  baniahment," 
being  received  at  the  Persian  court,  became 
aware  there  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  against 
iCreecej  upon  which  he  immediately  sel 
'  wits  to  work  in  order  to  advertise  bis 
countrymen  of  the  mighty  preparation. 
For  this  purpose,  writing  his  epistle  upon  a 
tablet  of  wood  and  covering  the  letters  with 
was  in  that  form  conveyed  safety 
to  the  magistrates  of  Lacedsmon,  who,  on 
its  receipt,  although  they  had  a  shrewd  ~  ~ 


fiicion  that  it  "meant  mischief,"  were  for  a 
ong  time  unable  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
its  mystery,  till  at  length  the  king's  sister, 
on  its  being  shown  her,  picked  ou  the  wax 
and  discovered  the  writing. 

The  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  were  also 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  writing  on, 
and  being  covered  over  some  sore  or  ulcer, 
were  thus  carried  and  secretly  delivered. 

Amon?,  however,  the  most  extraordinary 
of  these  kinds  of  inventiors,  is  one  told  of 
HystinuB,  who,  while  with  Darius  in  Persia 
(being  in  communication  with  Aristagors* 
in  Greece),  desired  to  send  him  a  secret 
message  upon  the  subject  of  revolting  from 
the  Persian  government.  For  this  purpose, 
he  undertook  the  cure  of  one  of  his  house- 
hold servants  troubled  with  sore  eyes;  and 
persuading  him  of  the  necessity  of  having 
his  head  shaved  and  scarified  (no  bad  rem- 
edy, by  the  way)  during  the  operation,  he 
tooli  an  opportunitv  of  writing  his  inten- 
tions on  the  man  s  head.  After  wkiek, 
keepii^  biro  confined  fot  aome  days  till  bis 
hair  -WM  sonewhat  prowa,  he  desirad  hin 
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then  (in  order  ihst  he  might  be  perTecily 
cored),  to  travel  into  Greece,  nnd  present 
himself  before  Arislagorss,  who,  by  Bhaving 
bis  bead  a  Kecond  time,  would  certainly  re- 
store his  vision. 

When,  again,  it  has  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  communicate  by  land'during  a  sei^e, 
the  ancients  have  made  the  efibrt  by  water, 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  lead  fastened  to 
the  arms  and  thighs  of  expert  •wimmem. 
Lncntlus  is  enid  to  have  cominunicaied  his 
approach  to  a  beleaguered  town,  by  sending 
a  common  soldier,  disguised  like  some' 
strange  fiih,  and  who,  having  his  lein 
concealed  in  two  bladders,  by  their  help 
(being  an  expert  swimmer),  he  managed  ' 
reach  his  destination. 

Pigeons,  and  awaltows  even,  wers  used  in 
early  times  to  carry  a  tetter.  "  The  bird  of 
the  air  will  carry  the  clatt«r,  awl  pint  stoupi 
hae  lang  lugs,"  quotes  one  of  Sir  Waller'i 
characters. 

Arrows,  also,  hsve  carrisd  intelligence: 
indeed,  we  are  told  of  *ne  which,  being  Is- 
belled  for  Philip's  right  eye,  hit  the  marlr ; 
by  which  we  might,  if  we  lilted,  go  so  far 
asavouch  the  oldnes* of  the  saying,  "There 
yon  go  wilh  your  eye  out,"  but  that  we  have 
no  Toucher  for  ibe  fact.  The  missiles,  even 
cast  from  slings,  in  very  early  times,  had 
biHeta  attaebed  to  them.  Cleumenes,  king 
of  Laeecfffimon,  during  the  siege  of  Tre- 
xeme,  ordrred  his  soldiers  to  shoot  several 
arrows  orer  the  walls,  with  notes  attached, 
cootaining  the  words — "I  rome  that  I  may 
restore  this  place  to  liberty."  Upon  which, 
the  orer-credulous  inhsbitants,  discontented 
withftl,  opened  their  gates,  and  allowed  his 
power  to  enter. 

In  short,  the  highest  walls,  the  deepest 
moats,  rivers,  and  trenches,  guarded  by  the 
most  watchful  sentinels,  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  baffle  the  wit  of  a  determined  foe. 
Ti3  not  the 
Can  hide  yi 

No.  3. — Beacon*,  Signal*  by  Smoke,  by  Fire, 
and  by  Torches,  tfc. 

The  practice  of  giving  information  by 
lighting  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  sending  up 
Tolnmes  of  smoke  by  day,  is  of  greater  an- 
tiqnity  than  the  other  secret  inventions  I 
have  mentioned,  since  such  practises  are 
said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Trojan  wars. 
B«  that,  however,  as  it  may,  they  are  fre- 
qttcBtly  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historiana. 

Appian,  speaking  of  Scipio  at  Nunwntia, 
ncntions  th«t  be  divided  bis  camp  into  di- 
vert c*m  panics,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Tri- 
bnnea  who  commanded  each  party  to  signal- 
In  any  attack  that  was  made  npai^tbein^  by. 


I  AKClBltf'  ititiu. 


fires  if  in  the  nigh'-time,  and  by  a  red  flaf 
of  cloth  by  day.  "Si  impeierentur  ah  hoste, 
de  die,  panno  rubro  in  hasiu  sublato  signifi- 
careni,  de  Boete,  iene." 

Vegeiius  also  affirms  that  it  was  custom- 
ary when  the  host  was  divided  to  communi- 
cate in  the  day  by  smoke,  in  tbe  night  1^ 
fires. 

Torches  shaken  betokened  the  approach 
of  (he  enemy ;  held  still  they  signified  the 
advance  of  friends. 

Polybius  dilates  upon  a  plan  of  this  tort. 
"Let  there  he  (be  says)  five  columns,  or  tab>- 
lets,  drawn  thus,  with  letter*  thus  divided  I 


"  Provide  then  ten  torches,  fire  beieg  «■ 
the  right  and  five  oo  the  left.  Hold  up  •• 
many  lorchea  on  the  right  haitd  aa  show  the 
number  of  tbe  tablet,  and  so  many  on  the 
left  as  will  display  the  number  of  ibe  leMer 
therein.  For  instance,  if  you  mewi  te  bi^ 
Hanttn,  it  may  be  thus  signified  : — 


1 

That  is,  two  lighM  on  the  right  baed 
show  the  second  column,  and,  at  the  eann 
I,  three  at  the  left  denote  the  third  leU 
ter  in  that  column,  H.  A  siitgle  toreh  die- 
id  on  both  sides  aigoifies  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  first  column, — and  so  on  for  the 
remainder.  There  are  varioas  changes  in 
this  sort  of  torch-light  commnnicatieo  ;  bnt 
tbe  above  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the 
thing  was  managed." 

9  signals  by  smidie,  in  tbe  day-tiue, 

were  not  quite  so  distinctly  made  out,  theugh 

the  contrivances  were  various  and   iage- 

Funnels,  for  instance,  were  esed  f«r 


the  purpose  of  dividing  and  conveying  tbe 
smoke  in  tbe  order  it  was  intended  le  moant 
into  Uie  air,  so  as  te  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  doubtless  many  of  tbe  unregard- 
ed beaeoas  and  Uamelesa  barrows  which  are 
to  be  aeannpon  ^  blasted  beatbe  ai>d  wolde 
of  our  sceptred  irie  could  tell  an  intereatiag 
tale  of  fearful  mtiatef  aand  prepared  defence. 


MO 
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when  "  fire  anawering  fire,  cRch  battle  show- 
ed the  other's  umber'd  Tace."  In  former 
limes,  too,  it  i«  said  the  Chinese  were  in  the 
hibit  of  corresponding  by  smolie  in  the  day, 
and  by  fire  in  the  night,  even  Tor  common 
purposes  ;  so  that  when  any  strangers  hap- 
pened to  be  cast  on  their  shores,  ihey  were 
examined  by  a  watch,  or  guard,  wlio  was 
faept  for  the  purpose,  and  wbo  not  only  com- 
nunicated  iheir  business,  number,  and  the 
commodities  they  brought,  but  also  receiv- 
ed for  answer  what  was  to  be  their  fate,  i( 
enemies,  and  whether  they  weie  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  dismissed,  If  friends. 

No.  4. — Intetligenee  Ay  Birdt,  by  Sovndt,  by 
Running  Footmtn^  ire. 
The  practice  of  swift  and  secret 
■nee  by  pigeons  is  of  very  great  aniiquity, 
since  it  is  mentioned  in  history  thai  HirciuG 
the  Consul,  during  the  seige  of  Mutinn,  car- 
ried on  a  secret  correspon'-ence  with  Bru- 
tws,  by  tying  his  letters  "  unto  such  pigeons 
ma  were  taught  beforehand  to  fly  from   the 
camp  to  the  city  and  back  again.     Thauros- 
tbenes  also  sent  the  news  o(  his  victory  al 
Olympia  to  his  fsther  at  Egina,  by  a  pigeoi 
'tis  ■ffirmed.    Aoacreon  gives  us  an  ode  up' 
OD  aucb  a  pigeon- 
Gentle  plgron.  hither,  hither 
Fly,  sad  tell  me  whence  or  whither 
Tbuu  art  come,  or  thou  srt  vineing. 
Bach  sweet  laceiise  round  thee  AiDging. 

It  was  usual  for  the  Roman  magistrates, 
(•ays  LipstUB,)  when  tbey  went  to  the  thea- 
tre, or  other  public  meeting,  whence  they 
could  not  return  at  pleasure,  to  carry  a  pi- 
geon with  them,  io  order  that,  if  any  unex- 
pected  or  untoward  event  should  happen, 
tbey  might  give  warning  to  their  friends  and 
families  at  home. 

The  attendance  of  running  footmen  is 
also  of  considerable  antiquity.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  usnally  attended  by  these 
measengers ;  and  it  ia  related  of  two  of 
them,  Anistios  and  Philonides,  that  they 
ran  1200  stadia  in  a  day.  It  ia  also  related 
of  a  boy  amongst  the  Romans,  who  being 
but  eight  years  old,  ran  five-and-forty  miles 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Dromedaries,  camels,  and  mulee  were 
also  in  common  use  in  early  times  for  car- 
Tying  messages ;  and  the  custom  of  riding 
{Mst,  by  renewing  both  horse  and  man  at 
certain  stages,  it  ia  said  by  Herodotus  to 
here  been  made  uae  of  by  Xerxea  in  the 
Grecian  war. 

Swallows  are  eaid  btr  Pliny  to  have  been 
sent  to  Rome  as  intelligencers  of  a  battle 
fought  and  won,  being  anointed  all  over 
with  the  color  of  viotory. 


[Apbil, 

Sounds  snd  reports  of  cannon  and  mue. 
ketry,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  blow 
ing  of  horns,  have  been  made  uae  of  by 
agreement,  so  as  to  express,  twiit  friend 
snd  friend,  some  sign  or  signal  of  distress 
or  necessity,  and  even  letters  and  words 
distinctly  piven.  .  Suppose,  for  instance, 
word  Viaualt  vitre  to  be  sounded,  let 
the  bigger  sound  be  represented  by  A,  and 
the  lesser  by  B,  when,  according  to  the 
table  I  have  before  giveti,  in  which  two  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  are  transposed  through 
live  places,  the  word  may  be  thus  made  : — 
^vii    ic|T|riA|L|a 

kHbb  1  Uuu  I  -At*  I  bulH  [  liMbb  |  um..  i  lUb*  |  tmmb 

That  is,  the  lesser  note  sounded  once 
and  then  the  bigger  twice,  after  wbicb  ibe 
lesser  again  twice  gives  the  V,  baabb.  So  the 
larger  on^e,  the  lesser  once,  and  then  the 
larger  thrice,  represents  the  letter  I,  abtmi. 
(See  pages  72,  13,  for  alphabet.)  This, 
however,  will  geem  the  less  curious  from 
our  own  more  modern  practice  lu  the  light 
infantry  man  Ruvres. 

Cambden,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  wall 
boili  by  Sevetusin  the  North  of  England, 
and  which  he  says  was  above  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  afiirms  that  its  lowers, 
which  were  more  than  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, and  situate  a  mile  apnii,  were  so  con- 
trived thai,  by  mesns  of  hollow  pipes  in  Ibe 
curtains  of  the  wall,  the  defendants  could 
presently  inform  one  another,  from  tower 
to  tower,  of  anything  necessary  to  be  toU 
regarding  the  intended  assault  of  the  fat; 
and,  even  long  after  the  total  ruin  of  ibh 
wall,  there  were  many  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  who  held  their  lands  by  a  tenure  ia 
cornage;  that  is,  they  were  obliged,  by 
blowing  a  born,  to  discover  the  advance  of 
hostile  forces. 

The  ringing  of  bellsl  need  hardly  meniioD, 
since  that  species  of  alarum  is  to  this  day 
ufed  by  the  timorous  in  their  dwelling- 
houses,  even  in  our  own  peaceful  lime*. 

No.  5. — fiienglypAict. 

Amongst  these  sncient  customs  and  ia- 
ventions  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  bie- 
roglyphicB,  which  were,  perhaps,  in  use  be- 
fore any  1  have  yet  mentioned  ;  the  Egyp- 
tians using  these  curious  symbols  on  Ueir 
pillars,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  monnmenls. 
before  Ibe  invention  of  any  other  sort  of 
writing.  Thus  by  a  bee  they  represented 
a  king,  intimatmg  that  he  should  be  indas- 
Irious,  gather  honey,  and  bear  a  sting;  ■ 
serpent,  with  his  tail  in  his  month,  signified 
the  year,  which  returns  into  ilselJf,  and  •• 
forth. 

Dariua,  during  hia  mr  wtlK  th«  Soytbi- 
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■ns,  received  as  presents  a  bird,  a  moose,  a 
frog,  and  a  bundle  o^  arrows,  which  gifts 
were  meant  to  intimate  that  uniesa  the 
Persians  could  6y  as  birds,  dive  under 
water  like  froga,  or  live  in  boles  in  the  earth 
as  mice,  tbey  need  scarce  hope  lo  escape 
the  Scythian  arrows. 

No.  6. — ConcitisioTi.  Varitttet  of  Epiitolary 
Corrtspondeact. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  communica- 
tiou  by  secret  writing,  there  are  several 
modes  of  doing  so  besides  those  shown  in 
the  commencement  of  this  paper ;  amongst 
others,  it  was  not  uncommon,  with  the 
Eastern  leaden,  to  write  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left,  or  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  BO  upwards  again.   For  instance, 


Begin  this  at  the  first  letter  towards  the 
rigbthand,  and  so  downwards,  and  then  up 
again,  and  you  will  find  this  lamentable  sit- 
nation  expressed : — 

The  peitilSDce  dolh  aiill  iocreaite  amonr"  u«  wee 
shall  noi  b:  able  to  huM  out  ifae  seige  wiiboul  fresb 
and  speedy  supply. 

Again,  the  order  both  nf  the  letters  and 
lines  were  sometimes  altered  thus  : — 


the  gods  for  success,  he  pulled  ant  the  en> 
trails  of  the  beast,  and  impressed  upon 
them  the  words  Segi*  mcforia,  having  before 
hand  written  them  bar.kward  in  his  hand  with 
some  thick  and  glutinous  matter  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  ;  so  that  the  entrails, 
on  being  tumbledabout  by  the  priest,  in  order 
to  find  their  sigijifination,  gathered  so  much 
dust  that  the  words  were  distinctly  legible. 
Afterwhichomen  theaoldieraadvanced  with 
such  spirit  and  conGdence  that  they  won  the 


The  souldlers  Sie  aliinost  famUhed  supply  lu  or 
«e  mwi  yield. 

Another  mode  was  by  inversion;  when 
either  the  letters  or  syllables  are  spelled 
bftclcwarda,  as  in  ibe  following:— 

Miiio  libl  ffielulM  cancros  imiiare  leg?Rdo. 

In  this  the   word  talviim  is  expressed 

by  inversion  of  the  letters.  Again, — 

Stisho  esiad,  veesbiti. 

Which,  by   inversion    of   the    syllables, 

gives  us, — 

Hostisadea(,cavetibI. 
It  was  alao  customary  amongst  the  an- 
cients to  write  with  various  kinds  ol 
juices,  and  otherwise  endeavor,  by  the 
material  or  liquor  with  which  they  inscrib- 
ed their  epistles,  to  evade  the  prying  eyes 
of  their  enemies.  PutriSed  willow  and 
the  juice  of  glow-worms  being  men- 
tioned, as  also  milk,  urine,  fat,  and  other 
glutinous  liquors,  which  were  made  legi- 
ble upon  being  powdered  with  dual.  At- 
talas  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  some 
auch  method  when,  before  giving  battle  to 
the   enemy,  and   intending  to  sacrifice  to 


THE  LAWYER; 

AND    RULE   or   HOLT  UfB. 
Tram  tho  Dublin  Unl'cnlLT  M>t«tlii«. 

The  Jjawyer,  hu  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy 
Life.  By  Bdwnrd  O'Brien,  Barrister!- 
at-Law.      London:  William   Pickering. 

This  little  book,  which  ia  manifestly  the 
result  of  much  patient  and  laborious  refleo- 
deaervea  public  attention  on  many  ao- 
iH.  The  subject  it  canvasses  is  one  of 
lery  higheat  practical  importance  to 
society  at  large  ;  and  tbe  exhibition  which 
the  hook  presenta  of  tbe  character  of  the 
author  is  acarcely  leas  calculated  lo  inter- 
est and  to  instruct.  It  is  tbe  poathamous 
work  of  a  aingularly  upright,  thoughtful, 
and  gifted  man  ;  who  had  entered  for  some 
years  on  the  .practice  of  the  profession  it 
discusses,  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar^ 
and  who,  prematurely  takenfrom  the  world 
by  an  illneas  which  itself  was  caught  in  a 
course  of  devoied  charitable  exertions,  left 
it  behind  him  as  a  record  of  the  maxims  by 
which  he  meant  his  profeaaional  life  to  be 
regulated.  The  object  of  tbe  book  is,  to 
apply  the  highest  principles  of  conscieu- 
tiousnesa  to  the  practice  of  the  Law ;  and 
of  course  many  will  at  once  pronounce 
maxima  so  inconvenient,  to  be  altogether 
inapplicable  to  actual  experience,  the  fond 
ideal  of  a  benevolent  speculatist.  He  did 
not  think — what  is  much  more  important, 
he  did  not  Jiad  them  k>.  This  book  is  no 
collection  of  moral  exhortations  leisurely 
delivered  from  the  closet  by  a  teacher  un- 
concerned in  the  temptations  it  exposes;  it 
ia  no  binding  heavy  burdens  on  men's  shoul- 
ders by  one  who  would  not  move  them  with 
one  of  his  own  fingers  ;  this  is  no  sophist* 
lecturing  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war;  w« 
have  here  a  manual  composed  by  one  p«r- 
•onally  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  who  (it 
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is  well  hnowB  and  attested)  wt>  reaolute  to 
fury  into  daily  pmciiee  every  msiim  of 
duty  he  delivered.  And  this  trial  waa  not 
likely  to  be  spared  him  aa  he  adranced  id 
Ufe.  Mf'  O'Brien  had  already  begun  to  at- 
t>is  profeseioDal  reputation,  and  was  there- 
fare  lo  look  Torward  to  the  prospect  of  per- 
petually testing,  in  his  own  person,  the 
pncticability  of  hia  principles.  The  book 
Hself  wilneases  aa  stronely  t°  the  intel- 
teotual  power  which  would  have  ensured 
distinction  in  the  profession,  as  lo  the  moral 
principles  which  be  had  determined  should 
regulate  its  practice.  The  simplicity  of  his 
own  character  rendered  it  indeed  much 
more  likely  that  be  would  silently  make  his 
life  transcend  his  precepts,  than  that  he 
would  overstate  the  precepts  themselves: 
the  notion  of  adjudicating  moral  questions 
(oT  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  submit- 
ting the  conduct  to  the  decisions  of  the  pu- 
rified reason,  was  to  his  sincere  and  un- 
affected character  intolerable.  Assuredly 
the  removal  of  such  a  man  from  among  us 
la  a  severe  loss  to  his  profession,  and  to  so- 
ciety at  large }  ihe  rare  example  of  such  con- 
scientiousness built  not  upon  vague  notioni 
of  honor,  but  upon  simple  nnd  definite  prin 
eiples  of  moral  truth,  would  have  been  in- 
valuable for  direction  and  encouragement  to 
others.  He  has,  however,  left  his  own  best 
monnment  in  bis  admirable  little  treatise 
Bod  his  memory  has  certainly  been  in  n< 
small  degree  fortunate  in  having  the  can 
and  adornings  of  the  monument  consigned 
to  the  affectionate  offices  of  .the  friend  who 
4ns  exhibited  it  to  the  public. 

"Ftora  his  earKeat  yesrs,"  writes  bis  Edih 
4m  tat  rod  IK  I  or;  notice.  "  my  Isinented  friend 
faaiarkable  far  a  Bcrupulous  regard  lu  justice,  i 
have  never,  known  anoihur  person  ra  entirely  con. 
■cienlious.  On  bU  occssiorts  hii  flrat  desire  wie 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done,  snd  to  do  it.  The 
gnat  and  invisible  thin^  which  belong  to  truth, 
{■slice,  and  mercy,  seemed  witb  bim  ever  present. 
Oa  Ike  other  hand,  the  ordHisiy  <Ajecis  of  selfish 
aoAilioo  appesred  to  him  fsnlsaiic  and  unreal.  Jl 
is  not  sncommoa  lo  nieet  men  wlio  inquire,  as 
metaphygi clans,  ialo  the  first  principles  of  ri^hi 
and  wrong :  but  he  followed  justice  into  irs 
minolcst  details ;  he  believed  the  broken  bread  ol 
jnsttcs  lobe  the  rood  efsll  social  life,  snd 
Ijlialbssed  spits  very  crwnba:  nothing  seemed 
(risial  to  bim  Id  wkwh  eoaacieoce  bad  a  pact. 
While  bis  faith  was  thus  strong,  he  was,  from 
natural  dispobiiioni  and  from  habits  of  philosophica' 
inquiry,  uniiBually  Bkeptieal  as  to  millers  of  ibi 
mere  understandinsr.  Ttioae  who  remember  lii: 
exiri-me  csntion  will  not  be  tempted  to  lliink  that 
en  BO  important  a  subject  he  hail  ruslted  precipi- 
Mlsly  into  a  system  of  nis  own. 

**  tiu  religious  coDviclioos  were  profound :  be 
knew  that  moral  principles  liave  their  root  in  divine 
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truths,  and  can  only  be  realised  tliwogh  aid  rn>ni 
above.  This  will  account  for  the  Clirittisn  lone 
that  pervades  his  work  ;  indeed,  but  for  these  con- 
Tictions, !  do  not  know  whether  it  would  ever  hava 
been  written.  Justieo  is  fond  rather  of  upbraid- 
ing ihsn  assioting.  It  was  Cbriotian  seal  and 
Christian  charity  which  inspired  liiiii,witJt  an  u*- 
ceusing  desiro  to  roaintsin  wbsi  he  believed  to  ba 
ibe  cause  of  truth.  In  particular  lie  waa  anxious 
lo  araiat  those  young  men  of  hia  own  profession, 
who  with  views  in  the  main  honourable,  and  av- 
erage clearness  of  mind,  are  yet  unequal  to  con- 
tend egninst  tlie  fivorilc  corruption  of.tho  timi-t 
Bup|yiried  as  it  is,  not  only  by  perconal  interest, 
'int  by  a  very  large  number  or  spi'ciouB  sophiEiiia 
iff-nMl  to  their  choice,  aa  well  aa  a  considerable 
weigljt  of  pretended  authority  and  luodcrn  tradU 


religiot.  was  e 


it!y  practical  in  the 
u  hlB  habit  to  observe 
the  influence  uf  Christian  principlca  as  spplifd  to 
the  common  detail  of  life.  He  dlaliked  reli^rious 
coiitrnverey ;  and  occult  dogmaF,  he  thought,  were 
to  bo  believed  in  faithfully,  not  aTutinisod  imp<.T- 
tiiiently.  He  loved  the  n-flected  light  of  Chnatian 
trui  h ;  and  remomberi'd  that  it  we  fix  a  direct  gale 
loo  long  upoii  the  sun,  our  eyes  are  dimuKH),  and 
we  walk  in  the  dark.  He  meditated  ollen  on  that 
text,  >  Thy  Word  ia  a  lantera  unto  my  feet;'  and 
appi'Sred  lo  disenvor  a  spirilunlily  in  obedience 
whith  eeCB(ius  the  |tonct'alion  ormor..'  Bpcculalive 
religion  ml  a.  Tlic  consequence  «■»  such  aa  mi>rht 
be  i-xpeeled.  Tb«  professionr,  ir,(le>:il  all  occiipa. 
tions  by  which  men  live,  and  which  are  permaiient 
ilcmeiils  in  society,  seemed  to  liiin  d<*livcred  ll'om 
the  BPCulsr  character  that  belongs  to  them  natur^- 
\j.  He  did  not  consider  t)ic  Christian  common- 
wealth as  consisting  of  statesmen,  lawyer>',  phyai- 
ciatiF,  rarmera,  and  other  claiwes  of  men,  wlio,  be- 
Hidea  Uieir  social  svocalionr,  possets  religious 
opiiiiona  :  ralbc-r  he  viewed  it  ai«  a  body  of  Cluia- 
liaoH  who  are  led  pruridenlially  tocorlain  outward 
pursuitfl ;  who  undertake  them  on  Christian  condi- 
tions :  who  speak  sincerely  in  naming  each  such 
jnirsuit  a  calling  ('the  atsteof  life  tn  which  it  bath 
pleased  God  lo  call  me') ;  and  who  reirard  it  not 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  aelti«h  advancement,  but  as 
the  sphere  of  those  labors  allotted  to  llieni  by  the 
divine  command,  and  for  the  guod  oT  their  neigh- 
bor. Such  a  doctrine  must  always  appear  to  (he 
world  aa  viiiionaiy,  because  it  requires  us  to  be- 
come unworldly:  nay,  it  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp :  and  seemB  to  violste  i?iat  silent 
truce  by  which  religion,  on  conditiun  nt'  not  tm- 
passing  beyond  bounda,  or  interfEring  with  the  Ba. 
bel'WorBhip  of  the  world,  is  penitilled  to  remain 
herself  unmolested— except  by  bi'ini;  superseded. 
Such,  however,  were  the  opinions  which  my  fHend 
mainlsinod." — pp.  11-13. 

And  again — 

"The  few  points  in  roy  friend*n  character  to 
which  1  have  adverted  will  best  explain  the  dfvign 
,4  his  book,  and  his  motives  in  wniing  it.  I  tiavs 
recorded  them  for  that  small  but  flt  audience  which 
alone  ho  wiahod  to  gather  round  liiin.  Wliit  de- 
gree of  popular  favor  may  await  ibis  work  is  of 
mit  little  importance.  Tlie  grave  which  haa  cloted 
on  iia  author  does  not  more  Becurc-ly  shield  him 
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from  the  irrowi  ofAirtan'',  or  the  ibarp  and  Ral* 
terinjf  apwchu  of  mcii,  Ihoii  did  hi«  own  mftiil; 
tad  moJeet  nkturc ;  nnJ  those  who  rcmnin  will 
foaaeta  in  Ihi«  book  »  rrM^morial  of  their  Triend 
more  connoling  thiD  public  applsiue  coald  be.  In 
it  his  pnnraiture  remain* ;  itainpid  upan  ii|  iheT 
vill  find  iiot  hii  lore  of  jiMlice  ilone,  but  lh*l  kind- 
»ui  which  nudfl  him  ■eeiii,  if  iojuredi  to  Kracrober 
jwiice  only  «gainat  hiiuwlf:  tln-y  will  observe  hia 
fearli'M  reverence  for  truibt  anil  al  the  Mme  timi' 
hia  respect  for  opinioRB  long  eBUbtisbeil,  liii  ilow- 
neM  lo  oppo«e  Ihcm,  hii  candor  in  weighing 
them,  hia  chtrilable  deaire  to  exculpate  those  whn 
held  ihem,  and  that  higher  charily  which  ititnulnted 
bim  to  combat  their  error :  they  will  be  reminded 
of  hia  reluctance  lo  give  pain,  and  liia  greater  fear 
•f  doing  wrong:  hia  diairual  of  hia  own  judgment, 
and  hia  invariable  faith  in  Ihc  moral  aenBc  and  the 
Divine  command!  ;  hia  indifference  to  promiHcnoiia 
applause,  and  hia  solicitude  for  the  esteem  of  those 
he  ealeemcd,  the  lofe  of  those  he  loved.  They 
will  find  many  lijfht  tracPi  for  mi'mory  lo  fill  tip, 
•f  his  ainirte- hearted  near,  hia  huimliij,  hia  ■'arneat- 
neaa,  and  bit  courlery.  Some  pasaajrei  will  brini,' 
back  before  liiuir  ejoa  tlie  very  gegturi't  and  <•«■ 
pnvsion  of  countenance  with  which  he  uatd  to 
enunciate  auch  acntimunU.'' — pp.  M,  16. 

It  U  wiih  perfect  truth  and  fairneas  thai 
b«  observes,  of  the  work  of  so  singularly 
sincere  a  mind — 

K  Such  a  worii,  if  read  at  all,  should  be  read  with 
attentioii  and  retpi-ct.  Unhaa  we  approach  it  in 
an  ingenioua  apirit,  willing  to  understand  before 
we  cnlicise,  deeming  it  poasibk  that  the  objeciion^ 
which  present  thenwelves  to  our  inmda  bo  readily, 
may  have  occurred  lo  the  author  aloo,  and  been  fur 
gnod  rea«ou8  put  aeide  ;  desiring  to  aland,  at  leasi 
for  the  time,  on  the  cpot  which  he  occupied,  anil 
conlernplaie  the  auhject  from  his  point  of  view ;  it 
we  do  not  possess  ihis  small  meaitiire  of  self-coni- 
nand  and  philuaophical  duciliiy,  then  there  does 
■at  exist  belWL'en  our  mind  and  ihalof  the  writer 
such  a  degree  of  moral  conformity  as  is  uecesaaiy 
fiM'  ihe  appreciation  of  the  work.  We  slisll  in 
such  a  caae  do  ourselves  tesst  injniy,  and  our 
Uonitor  leaat  iniuElice,  by  leaving  his  book  un- 
read."—p.  la 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  formed  upon  the 
model  of  George  Harben'a  beautifut  Coun- 
try Parson;  a  happy  thought,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  extended  to  the 
other  prnressioDs,  so  as  to  form  a  cycle  of 
moral  directorie*  for  the  difiercnt  callinga 
of  life.  It  adopts  (it  would  seem,  almost 
UBeoDsciousiy)  the  arehaisms  of  Herbert 
and  his  times;  and  certainly  the  ancient 
eoetame  has  seldom  been  worn  with  more 
perfect  ease.  The  thoughts  of  the  writer, 
formed  in  an  antique  mould,  appear  to  as- 
sume the  corresponding  dress  as  tbetrnatu- 
rai  garb.  Separated  as  we  are  from  those 
ages  by  the  corrupt  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  created  its  own 
appropriate  formulas ;  when  we  would  think 
with  Hooker  and  Herbert,  we  can  scarcely 
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help  borrowing  more  or  less  their  T«fy 
forms  of  phrase.  Indeed  we  are  tometime* 
obliged  lo  do  so,  in  order  lo  preclude  tli4 
false  associations  that  gather  round  lh« 
language  of  a  peculiar  age,  and  that  insio* 
uaie  themselves  into  the  mind  of  a  readet 
in  defiance  of  all  our  explanations.  A  bad 
philosophy  contaminates  the  language 
which  It  has  degraded  by  making  it  the  in- 
slrunient  of  its  diflusion}  pure  (hougbtt 
consecrate  that  shrine  of  holy  words  in 
which  they  have  been  made  to  dwell,  and 
from  which  they  evermore  reveal  ihem* 
selves  to  mankind.  And  thus  the  very  Ian* 
guage  of  our  old  lages  come*  to  possess  ■ 
sort  of  sacredness  ;  we  reverence  even  ita 
fragments  as  we  would  the  broken  beama 
and  columns  of  a  temple  }  wa  caonot  .with- 
out an  eflurt  bend  its  dignified  gravity  to 
any  low  or  trivial  purpose,  and  we  feel  it, 
when  out  of  its  own  high  region,  siiflT  un- 
couth, and  uDsuiinble.  It  is  high  praise  of 
our  Lawyer  to  say  that  he  may  Tairly  stand 
oa  the  same  shelf  with  Herbert.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  seems  to  turn  more  on 
the  difference  of  their  respective  subjerla 
than  on  any  great  inequality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  them.  If  there  is  more  of  coniera- 
plative  tenderness  in  Herbert, perhaps  there 
is  more  of  force  and  dignity  in  our  author 
— more  too  of  that  closeness  of  practical 
detail  which  gives  body  and  (ubslance  to 
principles.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  strengthens  the  ef- 
fect. For  we  are  all  accustomed  to  direct 
religious  exhortation;  but  it  is  something 
neui,  something  to  startle  and  arrest,  to  find 
legal  practice  reformed  to  this  high  ideal. 
The  Country  Parson  is  at  best,  but  living 
the  blessed  life  we  were  prepared  to  admit 
to  be  his  duty  and  his  privilege  ;  the  Law- 
yer seen  in  the  same  light  has  unfortunately 
almost  the  novelty  of  a  discovery.  For 
even  those  (and  they  are  few  in  this  conn- 
try)  who  do  carry  their  Christianity  into 
their  legal  practice,  seldom  do  so  on  any 
very  definite  principles;  their  honesty, retl 
and  unaflected  as  it  is,  seems  but  the  indi- 
rect result  of  strong  religious  impressions) 
and  they  usually  appear  unprepared  cithtT 
to  discountenatice,  by  vigorous  public  nro- 
test,  the  leas  scrupulous  course  adopted  ly 
their  brethren,  or  to  exhibit  as  their  own 
basis  of  action  any  absolute  moral  axiom 
or  we  II -con  aide  red  moral  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Our  author  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  indecisive  poailion  ;  he  has  thought  out 
his  theory  ;  and  has  exhibited  bis  ideal 
Lawyer  movinj*  under  ita  infiuenca  thrungh 
the  whole  orbit  of  hia  profession.    An  in- 
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troduclory  "  Apology  for  lh«  Wort"  vin- 
dicates bis  general  principle  at  considerable 
length  ;  and  we  arc  tben  preeented  nitb  a 
•eries  of  acene«  from  the  moral  drama  of 
the  Lawyer's  life.  We  have  the  Lnivyer 
choosing  hia  Calling,  hie  mode  of  Life,  his 
Knowledge,  and  hia  Duties.  He  is  exhibit, 
ed  in  the  details  of  his  profession — Draw- 
ine  pleadings,  advising  on  evidence,  con- 
avlting  with  his  brethren,  examining  wit- 
nesses, drawing  wills  and  deeds  ;  as  a  peace- 
maker— BB  an  arbitrator — as  engaged  in  \he 
tumult  of  elections.  He  is  seen  exercising 
Humanity,  Charity,  Courtesy,  Hospitality. 
He  is  contemplated  in  the  higher  charac- 
ters of  Legislator  and  Judge.  And,  '*  last 
scene  of  all  that  ends  this  slranee  eventful 
history,"  he  is  beheld  upon  his  death-bed— 
the  death-bed  of  an  humble  but  unshrinking 
Christian  man.  These  snccesHive  rhapterv 
exhibit  the  Lawyer's  various  temptations 
to  avarice,  dishonesty,  and  craftiness  ;  and 
they  evince  how  the  simple  and  inflexible 
Rule  of  conscience  is  equally  applicable  to 
them  all.  In  an  appendix  the  author  ha>^ 
collected  a  large  body  of  testimonies,  drawn 
principally  from  our  elder  divines,  and  con- 
firming his  statements  in  various  ways:  an 
appendix  which  he  modestly  "comTnend> 
to  the  reader  as  the  worthier  part  of  tbi»- 
little  book." 

The  first  chapter  offers  a  fair  *pecimen 
of  the  style,  and  presents  us  with  the  au- 
tbor's  conception  of  his  Calling  :  It  is  very 
beautifully  written,  though  ne  fear  we  can- 
not answer  for  its  universal  popularity  in 
the  Four  Courts. 

"  A  lawyer  is  the  servant  of  his  fellow-men  for 
the  attainriienl  of  iiutici^ ;  in  which  di;6nitinii  is  cx- 
prpsstid  boihth)]  liiwtiness  and  the  dij^niiy  of  hu 
calling ;  tlie  lowiin>fs>s  in  that  he  is  llie  servant  ol 
all,  ever  reaiiy  lo  assist  as  well  the  meanest  as  tt\< 
loftiest  i  the  digniiy,  in  that  tlie  ond  whurvto  h 
serves  has  antorig  ihings  temporal  no  superior  or 
equal.  Forjiistice  is  noiliin)[  less  ihaii  ihe  siiii- 
porl  of  the  wiirld  whereby  each  lio"  from  si 
othen  that  wliich  is  hisiluu;  the  poor  iheir  rur- 
cor,  tlw  rich  thi-ir  case,  the  powtrfiil  iht-ir  hoimr 
For  it  went  governments  franieil  and  powers  or. 
dained  of  Gnd ;  floiiriahing  it  cheers,  and  languish 
ing  it  dfjeeUi  the  minds  of  good  men ;  and  in  iir 
ovtinlitDW  is  involved  the  riiin  and  fall  ofcninnion 
wealths.  Tliat  Justice  should  ever  be  coiiiemnei 
or  trodden  iindur  (iiut  is  a  grief  lo  God  and  sngelr: 
bo'v  glorious  then  is  his  calling  whose  work  il  is  lo 
prevent  htir  fall,  or  lo  raise  her  fsllcn  I  Truly  tin 
Lawyer,  while  Ihe  servant  ofi'srlh,  is  the  minisirr 
of  heaven  ;  while  lie  labors  for  thp  good  of  hir 
fi>llow-nieu  he  works  none  otlier  than  the  work  ol 
God." 

The  great  principle  of  Mr.  O'Brien'!- 
book  is  the  obligation  of  governing  legal 
practice  by  strict  reference  to  the  aupreme 
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Law  of  Conscience,  in  despite  of  the  evil 
prescription  that  so  strongly  counteiiBDCes 
oblique  and  dishonest  courses.  This,  aa 
we  hsve  said,  he  is  induced  in  his  "  Apolo- 
gy" to  reason  out  elaborately,  in  order  to 
resist  prejudications  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  Ihe  influence  of  bis  views.  The 
insertion  of  this  preliminary  argument  was 
the  judicious  auggesiion  of  a  disiingoiahed 
legal  friend.  It  is  a  valuable  dissertation, 
expressed  with  great  streni^tb  and  unaflcct. 
edness,  and  leaving  few  or  none  of  the  pop* 
ular  allegations  unanswered. 

We  will  dedicaie  a  page  or  ttvo  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question;  stating  its 
niaral  bearings  as  they  appear  to  uf,  and 
in  general  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
pure  and  elevaied  tfulb,  deliveied  id  the 
excellent  little  digest  before  us. 

The  whole  will  of  course  turn  upon  our 
conception  of  ihe  Relation  of  the  Lau'yet 
to  his  Client.  The  true  idea  of  tbst  rela- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  varioiis  parts  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  book.  He  feels  the  impon- 
nnce  of  precisely  defining  it. 

Thus— "If,  as  is  obvious,  the  retuJting 
force  (lo  spenk  mechanically)  of  the  three 
persons  united — the  client,  attorney,  and 
advocate — ought  to  be  the  snnie  as  that  of 
ihe  client  alone,  were  be  endowed  with  the 
powers  and  knowledge  necessa/y  to  plead 
his  own  csose,  it  fullows,  as  a  necessary 
conseqttenee,  that  the  advocoie  should  nut 
lend  himself  to  produce,  in  concert  with  his 
client  and  the  attorney,  an  eflect  which 
could  not  with  justice  be  produced  by  tbe 
client  alone,  when  filling  all  the  three  char- 
aciers  in  his  own  peraon.'' — (Appendix,  p, 
188.)  Or  agsin,  and  to  the  same  elTect— 
"To  barristers  properly  it  appertains,  ie- 
irally  and  in  order,  lo  set  before  judges 
and  juries  that  which  the  diligence  of  the 
attorney  has  gathered  from  the  complaint 
of  the  client ;  so  that  the  whole  together — 
barrister,  attorney,  and  client — make  as  it 
were  one  man,  whom  of  right  one  spirit  of 
truth,  justice,  and  mercy  should  move  and 
inimate." — (Chap,  ii.)  Or  thus — "  In  one 
tvord,  the  lawyer  regards  himself  aa  put  in 
his  client's  place  to  do  for  him  whatever  be 
might  do  for  himself  (had  he  the  lawyer's 
akill)  consistently  with  truth  and  justice  { 
more  than  this  he  will  not  do;  and  he 
lesires  not  those  for  his  clients  who  dare 
not  trust  him  to  act  with  the  same  prudence, 
integrity,  and  zeal  as  if  the  cause  were  his 
own."— (Chap,  vli.)  Or  once  more— "  All 
ibat  is  maintained  is,  that  the  advocate  has 
a  right  to  eipecl  what  every  person  who 
calls  upon  anoiher  to  aid  him  in  any  under- 
taking is  bound  to  give— an  aaanrance  ibat 
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the  object  he  is  called  upon  to  co-operate 
in  eflecling  is  such  as  may  morally  and 
lawriilly  be  sought." — (Apol.  for  the  work, 
p.  33  )  These  statements,  as  prefacing  the 
argument  for  a  high  estimate  of  legal  duties, 
are  imponanl,  hecauae  they  seem  directly 
to  meet  the  popular  plea  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  advocate  with  his  client.  They 
suggest  nt  once  the  proper  reply,  which 
concedes  the  alleged  identificalion,  bui 
maintains  that  the  advocate  is  identified 
not  with  all  the  client  may  desire  to  do,  but 
with  all  he  ou^Al  to  do — Identified  with  the 
client  not  as  with  &  being  of  mere  will  and 
blind  or  malignant  impulse,  hut  as  with  a 
moral  agent  essentially  bound  lo  all  the  laws 
of  justice  and  truth.  For  it  is  surely  mnnt- 
feat  that  no  man — lawyer  or  not — can  just- 
ly abandon  his  own  moral  nature  under  any 
conceivable  circumstance  ;  can  deliberately 
cease  to  be  possessed  of  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  possessing  it,  can  voluntarily 
cease  to  be  responsible  for  the  actions 
which  that  sense  of  duty  is  meant  to  govern. 
Nor  can  that  identificalion  be  more  than  u 
monsirous  Rciion  which  can  only  proceed 
upon  supposing  the  wil/u/ svppression  of  an 
etaential  constituent  of  human  nature  on  the 
pan  of  him  who  is  lo  enter  into  this  rela- 
tion of  imaginary  identity. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  the  Relation  of 
Lawyer  and  Client  which  reason  and  justice 
appear  to  authenticate.  Now  let  us  attend 
to  the  rival  statement. 

The  popular  theory  (for  such  we  fear  ii 
must  be  styled)  is  expounded  in  all  its  ful- 
ness in  the  following  passage  of  Lord 
Brougham's  celebrated  Defence  of  Queen 
Caroline  before  the  House  of  Lords;  a 
passage,  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  which 
by  the  mnjority  of  an  honorable  profession, 
only  evinces  how  easily  a  principle  of  false 
honor  may  assume  the  dignity  of  self-sacri- 
ficing virtue.  "An  Advocate,"  said  the 
eloquent  speaker,  "  by  the  sacred  duty 
which  he  owes  his  client,  knows  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  office,  but  one  person  in  the 
vioM,  that  clitnt  and  nonr  othir.  To  save 
that  client  by  all  expedient  means;  to  pro- 
tect that  client  at  all  hazards  ancL  costs  to 
all  others,  and  among  others  to  himself — is 
the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  hi* 
duties;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm, 
the  suffering,  tht  torment,  the  i/ettrvction, 
which  he  may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay, 
separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from 
those  of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must  go  on,  reck- 
less of  the  consequences,  irhlsfate  it  should 
onhappily  be  to  involve  kit  country  in  con- 
fution  for  Ms  clieni'i  protKtion .'"    Surely 
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WE  are  not  unreasonable  in  asking  for  some 
argumentative  ground  for  such  a  subversion 
as  this  is  of  all  Duty,  under  the  name  and 
sanction  of  Duty  j  surely  it  is  not  unfair  lo 
ask  bow  the  title  and  calling  of  a  Lawyer 
obliges  a  man  under  pain  cf  grievoua  guilt 
to  become  an  acces&ory  to  guilt  the  most 
atrocious;  justifies  him  in  voluntarily  as- 
suming and  forces  him  to  maintain,  a  posi- 
tion which,  without  the  sanctity  of  the 
lawyer's  gown,  would  merit  the  condemna- 
tion due  to  the  abettor  of  conspiracy  or 
treason. 

To  this  very  reasonable  demand  various 
answers  have  been  given,  to  some  of  which 
we  shall  just  now  have  occasion  to  draw  at> 

they  ore  altogether  inadequate  to  oppose 
the  stricter  views,  or  to  justify  such  a  state- 
ment as  (for  example)  the  remarkable  one 
we  have  just  cited.  And  yet,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  they  could  have  obtained  such  cur- 
rency without  some  foundation  in  the  reality 
of  things;  nothing  so  very  plausible  was 
ever  without  some  element  of  truth.  The 
proper  use,  then,  to  he  made  of  these  ordi- 
nary pleas  in  justification  of  professional 
laxity  is,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing  or  denying  the  higher  principles  of 
duty — but  salutarily  to  qualify  the  applica- 
tion of  ihem,  by  impressing  upon  the  con^ 
scientious  advocate  the  danger  of  over 
strained  scrupulosity  in  the  refusal  of  cli- 
encies.  This  is  the  real  value  of  these  pop- 
ular arguments  ;  and  as  long  ne  they  are  re- 
stricted to  that  object,  they  are  not  without 
substantial  use  and  benefit.  And,  in  truth, 
if  most  of  the  ingenious  statements  of  these 
arguments  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  they  profess  much  more, 
they  just  prove  this,  and  nothing  else;  for 
as  long  as  it  is  granted  (which  is  seldom  or 
never  formally  denied)  that  there  is  any  case 
which  a  lawyer  ought  unhesitatingly  to  re- 
fuse,  so  long  the  principle  of  conscience  is 
reserved,  and  all  the  aubsequent  disscosions 
must  turn  upon  the  dt^et  and  details  of  ita 
application. 

To  this,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
argument,  we  may,  perhaps,  return.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  not  lo  be  omitted,  were  any 
complete  or  methodical  discussion  of  the 
question  undertaken.  The  common  views 
of  legal  duty  have  their  proper  place,  and 
they  ought  to  be  given  it.  They  are  worth 
something,  thouph  not  worth  all  their  up- 
holders would  claim  for  them.  And  in  mo- 
ra! subjects,  though  not  in  the  word  of  math- 
ematical truth,  no  demonstration  is  felt  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  which  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  existence  and  prevalence  of 
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pofled  whic 
lort  a  discli 
Itoun  or  le^al 


the  objection,  by  in  aoine  way  including  it  in 
the  eolution.  The  objections  will  atitl  re- 
tain force  if  we  ilo  not  BhuwAoto  they  gain- 
ed influence,  and  what,  if  any,  is  their  real 
weight.  Nor  are  the  strict  and  conacien- 
tious  principles  advocated  by  ojr  author  at 
all  weakened  by  candidly  admitting  that 
there  is  considerable  value  in  ihe  ordinary 
representations,  when  confined  to  their  pro- 
per use,  as  practical  moniiioas  against  aa 
undue  and  exaggerated  scrupulousness. 

Eniployed,  then,  for  this  subordinate  pur- 
pose, we  grant  such  arguments  to  have  a 
real  value;  employed  to  contravene  the 
main  principle,  that  conscience  must  right- 
fully claim  to  regulate  the  lawyer's  adoption 
of  cases,  we  strenuously  deny  iheir  cogen- 
cy. And  yet  to  ihis  issue  the  question  hpta 
actually  been  urged.  It  is  true  that,  as  we 
have  said,  special  cases  might  easily  be  pro- 
'ould  (we  humbly  hope)  ex- 
ar  from  even  the  most  licen- 
cBsuists;  but  it  is,  oeverthe- 
n  that,  in  theory,  (be  doctrine  here 
denied  has  been,  in  all  its  unqualiGed  am- 
plitude, earnestly  and  constantly  maintain- 
ed. We  do  not  merely  refer  to  such  rbeto- 
rical  bursts  as  that  of  Lord  Brougham.  It 
has  been  stated  and  defended  as  a  fundi 
menialmaxim,  not  in  theardorof  thespeec 
but  in  the  gravity  of  the  essay,  that  the  low 
yer  is  to  know  no  will  but  that  of  his  ace 
denial  consu Iter— that  he  is  (o  see  with  no 
Other  eyes  than  those  of  bis  client,  though, 
indeed,  he  may  furnish  those  eyes  -^vith 
glasses  to  enable  them  to  see  farther,  and 
to  see  more  clearly.  And  though  this  opin- 
ion really — and,  one  would  think,  manifest- 
ly— contradicts  the  primary  elements  of  all 
morality,  the  attempt  to  question  it  isat  thi- 
day  ofivn  met,  in  ordinary  society,  not  s 
much  with  labored  argument  as  with  almost 
contemptuous  pity.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
time  forustoexaminebriefly  tbereel  worth 
of  this  very  popular  theory  of  a  lawyer's 
duties. 

The  arguments  in  defence  of  it  are  vari- 
ously modilied,  according  to  the  peculiar 
temper  and  experience  of  the  persons  urg- 
ing them  \  but,  setting  aside  some  obviously 
untenable  positions — untenable,  because 
they  would  equally  apply  to  every  case  in 
which  one  man  can  be  asked  to  help  anoth- 
er— they  seem  nearly  all  to  reduce  them- 
selves  to  the  general  pleas  (I,)  of  the  mere- 
ly representative  character  of  the  advocate. 
and  (2,)  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  ob- 
ligatory adoption  of  all  cases  by  our  law- 
yers to  secure,  on  the  whole,  the  greateal 
amount  of  justice  in  the  country. 

I-  The  former  of   these  allegations   we 
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have  already,  i 

have  affirmed  that  the  lawyer,  unless  he  cao 
voluntarily  resiga  bis  moral  nature,  has  no 
ight  to  become  the  representalire  of  ibe 
oppressor  or  the  cheat;  that  is,  to  become 
the  mechanical  instrament  for  evil  of  any 
employer  who  may  be  wealthy  enough  to 
hire  his  services.  There  is  no  magic  in 
either  the  Word  or  the  Idea  of  Representa- 
that  can  rightly  elTect  such  a  transfor- 
on  as  this.  Were  the  function  of  the 
Advocate  merely  the  official  duty  of  stating 
court  the  wishes  of  a  certain  individu* 
id  the  grounds  upon  which  that  individ- 
ual rested  his  claims,  without  beiTig  himself 
lupposedy  in  any  degree,  to  have  jumished 
Muegrounds,  or  authorized  the  public  ataie- 
ent  of  them,  there  might  be  some  force  in 
If  argument.  Wc  might  thus  save  the  mo- 
ility  of  the  Lawyer,  by  lowering  bis  office 
'  that  of  a  Clerk.  But  ne  all  know  that 
neither  in  theory  nor  by  practice  is  this  lim- 
in  of  the  Lawyer's  office  justified.  Tba 
Lawyer,  who  is  said  to  be  the  simple  repre- 
seniative  of  his  client's  preJetermiDei]  pur- 
poses, is  himsdf  the  framer  of  the  whole 
;  it  is  be  who  has  decided  that  it  sball 
be  brought  into  Court,  it  is  he  who  has  pre- 
pared it  for  that  issue,  it  is  be  who  has  de- 
mised the  pleas  by  which  it  is  to  be  support- 
ad,  it  is  be  who  is  engaged  to  watch  over 
its  progress,  it  is  he  who,  having  originally 
idvised  it,  is  answerable  for  its  success. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  a 
more  perfect  instance  of  a  deliberate  com- 
bination to  the  production  of  a  common  re- 
sult. Surely  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
in  any  case  of  wilful  injustice,  the  Counsel, 
holding  such  a  relation  as  we  have  describ- 
ed, is  even  more  directly  the  Author  of  the 
whole  proceeding  than  the  guilty  Client  him- 
self. And  it  remains  to  be  shown — cerlain- 
ly  it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  shown — ' 
that  the  principles  applicable  to  every  othei 
case  of  complicity  in  crime,- fail  to  be  ap- 
plicable here. 

This  is  sometimes  met  by  the  plea,  that 
the  Court  and  the  World  at  large  are  well 
avare  that  the  Lawyer  is  not  always  of  the 
opinion  he  publicly  maintains;  that  there  is 
a  universtt  "  understanding"  of  this  among 
ail  parties;  and  that  this  "understanding 
is  sufficient  to  make  his  partnership  in  evil 
only  nominal.  A  conventional  license  to 
deceive,  annuls  the  guilt  of  deceit ;  as  it  ao- 
ntilled  t'je  guilt  of  secret  theft  in  Sparia. 
But  this  will  go  but  a  little  way  in  solving 
ihe  difliculiy.  It  is  indeed  at  once  clear 
ihnt  the  principle  must  be  defective  sosm- 
where  ;  for  a  thousand  caaes  could  be  named 
where  any  tnind  with  a  single  spark  of  hon- 
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esly  would  reject  ilsKpplication  with  horror; 
tpd  yel,  if  it  be  valid  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
to  Hniveraally.  Nor  would  the  Sparlan  an- 
alogy help  the  matter;  it  would  rather  ex- 
poae  lb«  defect  or  the  Brgument ;  for  surely 
the  civil  license  lo  indulge  in  secret  ihiere- 
ly  would  ccarcely  have  justified,  in  foro 
tOTueimliit,  him  who  (for  example)  robbed 
his  own  father  of  sustenance,  or  a  dying 
friend  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Exact- 
ly as  in  all  minds  of  any  degree  of  integri- 
ty, there  must  be  understood  limiu  lo  this 
license  of  professional  deceit,  which  yet  it 
ttated  as  if  it  were  allowable  universally ; — 
and  which  is,  in  truth,  of  very  little  nrgu- 
nentalive  value,  in  a  question  of  Principles 
such  as  this  is,  unless  it  be  nssumed  to  be 
thus  absolutely  applicable.  But  we  take 
more  decided  ground.  The  very  fact  ol 
such  a  conventional  liberty  to  the  professors 
of  the  Law  Is  itself  altogether  imaginary. 
The  corriipl  practices  of  the  Profession  may 
have  produced  such  an  understanding;  but 
is  this  profession,  indeed,  to  take  advantage 
of  ils  own  wiongt  to  erect  the  results  of 
its  own  evil  into  a  criterion  to  justify  the 
evil  that  produced  them  1  No  conHituiional 
tnattment,  in  any  country,  has  ever  recog- 
aised  this  supposed  understanding,  that  pro- 
perty, and  reputation,  and  life,  are  only  tn 
be  held  and  enjoyed  subject  to  the  allnckc 
of  legal  cupidity;  no  civilized  country  has 
ever  thus  emancipated  a  particular  body  of 
its  citizens  from  all  the  restraints  of  moral- 
ity;  and  given  it  a  per  centage  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  rest  as  the  legitimate  prize 
of  ils  authorized  iniquity.  So  feeble  are 
the  very  foundations  of  this  pleading. — But, 
now,  examine  how  far  it  wilt  practically  ap- 

£Id  the  (itst  place,  it  is  plain  that  this 
mse  to  assume  a  part,  and  the  indemnity 
from  crime  which  it  ia  supposed  to  bring, 
cannot  in  any  degree  apply  to  those  frivait 
advicts  of  Counsel,  upon  which  the  whole 
cause  was  originally  undertaken,  and  which 
are  usually  considered  to  form  the  most  im- 
|)OTtant  function  of  the  profession.  Here 
insincerity  is  so  little  authorized,  that  it  is 
justly  fatal  to  nil  professional  reputation: 
here  the  Lawyer  voluntarily  charges  himself 
with  the  whole  moral  character  aUbe  case, 
and  makes  himself  deliberately  responsible 
for  it. — But  even  in  the  pv&Itc  conduct  ol 
the  case  in  Court,  this  understood  assump- 
tion of  a  part  cannot  fairly  be  pleaded  as  s 
vindication  of  wilful  participation  in  a  cri- 
minal intention  to  overreach  or  defraud. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
Advocate  is  practically  lo  dtitrot/  this  verj 
sapposition  (that  he  is  assuming  a  convic- 
tion which  he  does  not  feel)  in  the  minds  ot 
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his  hearers;  it  being  certain  that  his  avow* 
al,  or  even  the  suspicion  at  the  time,  of  his 
not  holding  the  opinion  he  supported,  would 
be  at  once  falat  to  the  success  of  his  labors, 
especially  of  his  appeals  to  a  jury;  and  it 
being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  character- 
istic of  an  unpractised  pleader  to  allow  any 
such  disbelief  to  he  detected.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  unscrupulous  practitioner  de- 
fended upon  a  supposition  which  it  is  /lU 
ovm  most  strenuous  object  to  nullify;  and 
the  existence  of  which,  during  the  period  of 
his  professional  exertion^,  would  be  almost 
certain  lo  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  very 
assumption  it  ia  supposed  lo  justify  ! 

II.  But  the  ground  upon  which  the  chief 
reliance  rests,  is  unquestionably  that  other 
plea  to  which  we  hate  alluded  ;  the  alleged 
tendency  of  this  system  of  professional 
ethics  to  ensure,  on  the  vAole,  the  greatest 
amount  of  justice  lo  all  parties  of  litiganta 
in  a  country  ;  by  securing  the  adequate  re- 
presentation of  every  cause,  and  such 
thorough  examination  of  its  merits  as  is 
best  calculated  lo  elicit  real  truth. 

When  this  is  proposed  as  a  satisfactory 
moral  justification  for  the  system  which 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  Advocates  to 
adopt  all  cases  indiscriminately  which  are 
offered  to  their  acceptance,  it  can  only 
proceed  upon  the  etntral  principle,  "that 
the  probability  of  ultimate  public  advantage 
is  sufficient  moral  warrant  for  any  private 
action ;"  and  upon  the  jiarlicular  assump 
lion,  "  that  ibis  public  advantage  is  renlly 
best  secured  by  the  system  in  question."  We 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  either  of  these 
propositions. 

1.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  now  and  here 
to  enter  into  any  elaborate  examination  of 
that  peculiar  moral  system  of  General  Ex- 
pediency, of  which  the  former  principle  is 
the  expression.  We  shall,  for  the  present, 
merely  observe  that  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  see  much  that  is  valuable 
in  the  txpoaitiant  of  that  system.  It  ia  no 
feeble  or  inoperstive  truth  which  they  have 
got  hold  of,  when  they  insist  upon  the  duly 
of  contributing  lo  public  benefil,  and  when 
they  place  that  duty  very  hi^h  in  the  scale 
of  human  obligations.  But  it  is  only  one 
truth  among  many.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  affirmations  are  true,  and  equally 
true, — that  we  ought  to  act  so  as  to  increase 
public  happiness,  and  that  we  ought  to  fulfil 
lur  special  obligations  for  their  own  sake. 
But  when  the  latter  truth  is  made  a  mere 
i;orollary  from  the  former,  when  the  former 
is  represented  as  involving  all  others,  and 
constituting  the  only  real  ground  of  duly, 
we  are  forced  to  deny  &  system  which,  ne- 
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cessarily  leaving  many  acknowledged  du- 
ties incapable  of  reference  to  any  such 
principle,  leaves  them,  therefore,  destitute 
of  sntisractory  proof  j — a  svstem  which,  in 
ambitiously  claiming  for  its  single  princi. 
pie  univerBnl  empire,  is  really  farced  to 
abandon  many  of  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces of  morals  unguarded  to  the  irrup- 
tions of  skepticism  and  sophistry. 

In  order  to  cover  this  denciency,  inherent 
in  the  "Greatest  Happiness  Principle," 
innny  efforts  have  been  made  ;  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  undoubtedly  the  intro- 
duction of  the  theory  of  "  general  rules," 
which,  collected  originally  from  expedi- 
ency, are  aiipposed  to  become  the  immedi- 
ate standards  of  moral  action.  These,  it  is 
conceived,  will  embrace  all  cases  where  no 
dwtct  relation  to  general  expediency  caa  be 
discerned. 

But  with  all  the  proFision  men  can  make, 
by  this  aiipplemeniary  machinery  of  genera/ 
rules  and  claata  of  actions,  it  is  moat  cer- 
tain that  it  is  the  partieidar  action  with 
which  the  individual  is  concerned — the 
particular  action  ho  and  so  circumstanced  ; 
and  that  there  are  innumerable  instances  of 
unquestionable  obligation  where  that  par- 
ticular action,  being  wrought  or  omitted  in 
perfect  secrecy,  and  influencing  the  posi- 
tive enjoyment  of  no  existing  person,  can- 
not be  shown  to  have  any  relation  whatever 
to  the  rule  of  general  happiness,  or  to  any 
hap-iinesB-teet  at  all.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  promise  privately  made  to  a 
dying  man  to  build  him  a  monument,  or  to 
defray  for  him  a  certain  amount  of  funeral 
expense.  It  being  conceded  that  the  pro- 
miser  is  bound. to  keep  this  covenant,  the 
theorists,  who  deny  that  there  can  be  any 
moral  duty  where  the  enjoyment  of  some 
animated  being  is  not  in  some  way  involved, 
introduce  their  doctrine  of  general  rules  or 
classes  of  actions  ;  and  urging  that  it  is  for 
the  advantage  and  happiness  of  men  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  such  promises  should  be 
kept, — as  otherwise  the  com/ort  of  the  dying 
would  he  seriously  impaired  by  the  univer- 
sal loss  of  con  Gdence,— plead,  that  if  all 
such  promises  ought  to  be  kept  we  have 
granted  that  this  particular  promise  ought, 
as  being  one  of  the  number.  But  this 
ieems  a  palpable  fallacy.  For  if  the  only 
ground  why  all  such  promises  ought  to  he 
Kept,  be  the  perceived  connection  between 
such  fidelity  and  general  conRdence,  surely 
if  a  particular  case  arise,  where  an  indi- 
vidual is  absolutely  certain  that  his  faith- 
leasneas,  beins  utterly  and  forever  unknown, 
cannot  possibly  diminish  general  confi- 
dence, in  thai  particular  imtanct  he  must, 
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ipon  this  theory,  feel  himself  liberated  from 
any  obligation,  even  though  he  grant  the 
propriety  of  fidelity  as  a  gtneral  rule.  It  it 
manifest  sophistry  in  such  a  case  to  object 
that  we  "assent  and  deny  with  the  same 
hreeth"  that  promises  ought  to  be  kept  to 
the  dead.  Nor  dues  it  alter  the  matter  to 
introduce,  with  Paley,  the  Divine  Will,  at 
commanding  "  the  general  rule,"  and 
thereby  inclusively  commanding  all  the 
particular  actions  j  for  still,  on  his  own 
showing,  the  Divine  Will  commands  ibc 
general  rule,  and  all  the  nclions  it  compre* 
hends,  only  in  iofaras  they  can  be  evinced 
to  affect  happiness.  That  which  alone  in- 
dicates "  the  general  rule"  must  surely 
govern  its  application,  whether  to  enforce 
or  to  suspend  it. — It  is  triumphantly  asked 
— "would  It  be  well  that  all  men  should 
thus  disregard  their  promises  V  We  reply, 
— undoubtedly,  if  the  creation  of  happiness 
be  the  only  object  of  morality,  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  that  all  men  should  individu- 
ally as  the  cases  arose,  disregard  such 
secret  promises  as  these,  thoujfh  not,  of 
course,  that  they  should  so  act  by  concert, 
or  that  they  should  ever  divulge  their  con- 
duct,— suppositions  which  are  manifestly 
excluded  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  are 
reasoning.  For  indeed,  it  is  not  the  pro- 
miser's  actual  respect  for  his  promise,  but 
the  dying  man's  belitf  thai  ht  unll  respect 
it,  that  can  affect  the  happiness  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  consequently  on  this  theory  the 
only  obligation  on  the  promiser  is  to  pre- 
serve or  not  diminish  the  btlitf  ia  him  or  la 
others  ;  which  in  the  present  case  w«  rap- 
pose  to  be  done,  whether  be  really  ever 
fulfil  the  promise  or  not.  So  that  such 
treachery  seems  completely  to  evade  even 
that  bond  of  "general  rules,"  which  has 
been  devised  to  include  such  cases. 

But  to  return,  to  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  General  Expediency 
to  the  special  question  of  Indiscriinioaie 
Advocacy.  It  has,  as  we  have  said,  been 
held  that  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  and  of  the 
Lawyer  among  them,  can  on/y  be  fixed  by 
showing  the  comparative  tendency  of  ac- 
tions to^he  greater  benefit  of  society. — 
Now,  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  this 
mode  of  discovering  duty,  that  (be  theory 
seems  to  admit  of  refutation  out  of  itatlf. 
For  however  the  fixation  of  Virtues  and 
Duties  first  arose,  it  in  must  certain  that  if 
'be  general  welfare  of  Society  he  now  the 
legitimate  test  of  men's  conduct,  one  of  the 
earliest  conclusions  drawn  from  that  doc- 
trine would  be  that  we  should  nol  practically 
recnr  to  it  as  the  first  or  principal  directory 
of  duty,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be  man 
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iDfallibly  injurioui  to  Society  than  sucti 
habitual  reference.  It  can  scarcely  be  de' 
nied  that  men  are  capa&U  of  acting  from 
■ome  more  direct  and  immediate  rule  of 
duty,  the  simple  fact  being  that  nearly 
every  man  dots  ;  and  if  iliis  he  thus  possible. 
there  cannot  surely  be  the  least  doubt  that 
it  is  infinitely  more  for  the  benefit  of  So- 
ciety that  they  should  follow  this  immedi- 
ate dictate  of  duly,  than  that  they  should 
recur  to  a  rule  which  requires  innumerable 
etemonti  of  calculation  before  it  can  give 
any  result  at  all,  and  which  at  every  step  of 
the  computation  affords  a  new  disguise  for 
■elf-deceit,  and  a  new  apology  for  the  im- 
patient passions.  On  the  very  hypothesis, 
then,  that  general  expediency  is  the  ulti- 
mate  ittt  (inadequate  as  that  doctrine  is), 
we  argue  that  it  can  necer  have  been  de- 
aigned  as  the  immediate  rvle.  No  rule  of 
duty  can  ever  be  of  the  sti;^hcest  practical 
value — no  rule  of  duty  can  ever  have  been 
meant  for  man — but  one  that  is  instantane- 
ous and  Buihoritative  ; — delay  the  verdict 
of  Conscience,  or  weaken  its  certainly  (and 
the  calculation  of  utilities  must  do  both), 
and  in  the  warfare  of  temptation  you  inevi- 
tably annul  its  whole  practical  efficiency. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Lawyer  in  no 
respect  insulates  him  from  this  immediate 
authority  of  the  rule  of  Conscience,  as 
riKblfulty  superseding  all  remoter  grounds 
of  action.  If  the  true  rule  for  man  be  that 
of  obvious  justice  and  truth  irrespective  of 
ultimate  results;  if  as  a  universal 
conduct  be  for  man  and  consequences  for 
God  ;  therrt  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
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that  ahould  be  suspended  in  ihi 


e  ofoni 

STofession  which  is  received  in  every  other 
epartment  of  Society  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  mutual  confidence  and  common  integrity. 
If  we  would  at  once  reject  the  plea  of  the 
thief  or  the  assassin,  who  would  urge  us 
listen  until  he  had  evinced  that  on  i 
whole  there  was  a  sti^jht  overbalance 
probability  that  his  crime  would  be  use 
to  Society  ;— -and  (Aj(,  not  merely  because 
we  denied  the  alleged  probability,  but  be- 
cause we  utterly  disdained  and  repudiated 
the  principle  of  sucb  a  defence  ;  there  can- 
not be  adduced  the  smallest  reason  why  we 
ahould  tolerate  the  same  principle  as  justi- 
fying the  wilful  partnership  in  guilt  which 
belongs  to  him  who  knowingly  assists  by 
legal  ingenuity  a  project  of  fraud,  under 
whatever  conventional  respectability  of  pro- 
fession he  may  be  sheltered.  What  effect, 
indeed,  ought  the  adoption  or  the  counte- 
nancing of  such  maxims  by  a  whole  profes- 
sion to  have,  except  to  /tighten  our  indig- 
nation at  tbeir  prevalence  1 


2.  Having  rejected  the  ethical  principle 
ipon  which  this  argument  proceeds,  we 
may  now  devote  a  brief  attention  to  the 
losed  fact  it  assumes; — namely, — that 
the  understood  'obligation  among  Lawyers 
o  adopt  all  cnses  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
s  more  expedient,  for  the  general  attain- 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception by  fileadily  defining  the  doctrine  we 
'enlly  niaintain  ;  because  most  of  the  ordi- 
lary  representstiona  on  the  opposite  side  of 
his  question  seem  to  proceed  upon  gross 
exaggerations  of  the  views  they  are  brought 
to  resist.  AH  that  we  affirm  is  this  ;~that 
Conscience  must  not  be  refused  its  influence 
on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  legal  cli- 
encies.  And  we  oppose  this  proposition  to 
the  doctrine,  that  the  acceptance  ought  to 
be  compulsory,  and  the  lawyer  left  no  op- 
tion. If  the  adversary  (as  is  likely)  attempt 
to  modify  the  latter  assertion,  we  then  ob- 
rve  that  the  whole  matter  of  discussion  is 
once  changed  ;  the  real  point  of  dispute 
surrendered  ;  the  question  becomes  one 
of  degree;  and  upon  that  new  ground  of 
consideration  (a  vary  important  one  too] 
there  would  probably  be  found  little  sub- 
stantial difference  between  us  and  any 
honorable  opponent.  In  point  of  fact  this 
tacit  substitution  of  another  question  wtho 
usual  issue  of  the  discussion ;  naturally 
enough,  when  the  unqualified  doctrine  is 
found  untenable. 

But  at  first  the  case  is  usually  put  in  the 
most  unmodified  form  ;  the  force  of  the  ar- 
guments resting  upon  the  universality  of  the 
obligation.  It  is  admitted,  nay,  urged,  that 
their  value  would  vanish,  if  any  exception 
were  admitted  to  the  rule  of  compulsory 
advocacy.  Among  these  arguments  are 
such  as  follow  ; — that  on  this  principle 
alone  alt  caEes  will  be  secured  an  adequatt 
examination  ; — that  this  practice,  leaving  the 
Lawyer  no  option  to  decline,  separates,  in 
public  estimation,  the  real  aentiments  of 
Advocate  and  Client,  and  thus  secures  the 
former  against  the  tyiannical  interference  of 
irritated  Power ; — that,  on  any  other  under- 
standing the  character  of  the  Advocate  who 
accepts  or  who  refuses  would  itself  become 
evidtnce  for  or  against  the  parly  ; — that  pre- 
tended conscientiousness  would  afford  a 
ready  excuse  for  the  desertion  of  causes 
with  which  the  timid  barrister  was  afraid 
to  connect  himself.  The  principle,  uni- 
versally understood  and  unflinchingly  car- 
ried out,  that  the  Lawyer  is  the  indiscrim- 
inate servant  of  the  public,  at  once,  it  is 
said,  remedies  all  these  evils. 
Now  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to  deny 
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disad  von  tares  aa    these  might 
aometimes  result  in  the  conscteniioiis  ex- 
ercise or  the  proression:  the  real  question 
is,  whether  they  ivouU  ever  result  to  a  de- 
gree which  could  counterbalance  ihe  griev. 
ous  evil  of  compelling  a  whole  profession 
to  become  tlie  helpless  instruments  of  ini- 
quity ;  or  to  a  degree  which  could  seriously 
injure  the  chances  of  truth  and  justice  in 
any  country.     Reflect   on    the    amount   of 
these  vaunted  difficulties.     What  real  ad- 
vantage would  it  be  that  every  case  which 
malice  and  dishonesly  may  contrive  tkould 
have  a  hearing  \    Why  should  it  be  so  mar- 
vellously beneficial  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety, that  n  knave  (and    in  the  strictest 
times  no   other   would    ever  find    himself 
without  a  competent  advocate  in  a  profes- 
•ion  comprising   hundreds)  thould  he  fur- 
niibed  with  every  facility  for  deceiving  a 
jury  into  sanctioning  his  turpitude!   Surely 
to  this  plea  we  can  cordially  echo  the 
ply  given  to  its  well-known  parallel — "  m 
n'en  voyons  pas  la  necetsitee,"     Is  it  chir 
rical  to  auggest  that  it  might  jiossibly  be 
even  beneficial  to  the  general  cause  of  ji 
tice,  that  such  a  man  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  practitioner 
second  his  knavery  1 — Thus,  too,  the  al 
gation  that  this  understanding   alone  c 
screen  the  Bar  from  the  vengeance  of 
enraged  Qovernment,   is  one  that  appli 
only  to  rare  and  peculiar  crises  of  political 
excitement;    and  one    that   actually   even 
then   is    not   always  verified  ;    for  we  all 
know  that  in  such  trials  the  advoc: 
lected  art  usually  those  who  are  understood 
to  sympathize  in  general  politics  with  their 
less  fortunate  clients;  and  who  are  safe — 
not  because  their  sympathy  is  any  secret 
(which  would  alone  help  the  argument),  but 
because,  whatever  be  their  political  views, 
they  are  as  advocates  shielded  in  their  high 
and   important  vocation  by  public  opinion 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution — bulwarks 
which  would  remain  unimpaired  under  our 

Again — that  oq  these  stricter  views,  the 
character  of  the  Advocate  would  prejudge 
the  case  (n  plea  which  seems  to  have  been 
urged  with  great  power  by  Lord  Rrakine*) 
is  of  little  practical  importance  ;  for  if  the 
case  be  one  of  palpable  dishonesty,  it  is  of 
no  greater  moment  it  should  be  thus  pre- 
judiced than  by  any  other  common  infer- 
ence of  character  from  associates  ;  and  if 
it  be  one  of  integrity,  the  profession  is 
never  likely  to  be  so  poor  in  men  of  emin- 
ence as  not  to  afford  advocaets  of  character 

'  Cited  bj  Mr.  O'Brien,  p.  1G4. 
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to  match  with  their  weight  of  reputation  the 
ablest  who  may  be  ted  to  oppose  it.  Other 
objections  are  such  as  seem  equally  to  ap- 
ply to  ecerjf  instance  in  which  men  depend 
on  the  assistance  of  their  fellows  ;  and  such 
as  would  equally  suspend  the  exercise  of 
Conscience  in  all.  For  example, — if  the 
pusillanimous  Lawyer  can  pretend  a  con- 
science, so  can  any  oikrr  man  solicited  to 
help  in  any  other  case  ;  nor  has  any  casuist 
ventured  on  this  ground  to  gtigmatiie  all 
conscientious  objections  as  inadmissible. 
If  A  conscientious  lawyer  may  be  deceived 
ns  to  the  moral  character  of  a  case,  and  thus 
do  unintentional  injustice  (for  this  too  is 
earnestly  pleaded),  he  wilt  only  exemplify 
the  universal  fact  of  human  fallibility; 
while  from  the  numbers  of  the  profession, 
a  remedy  is  in  this  instance  peculiarly  at- 
tainable. And  to  all  these  alleged  difficat- 
ties  (which,  in  truth,  belong  to  every  stren- 
uous etTort  to  obey  the  rule  of  Right), 
must  now  be  opposed  the  direct  and  obvi- 
ous benefit  to  general  justice  from  conscien* 
tiousness  in  advocates.  For  when  once  it 
became  undersloodthat  a  Lawyer's  own 
character  was  in  some  degree  concerned  in 
the  trial  of  his  client,  he  would  naturally 
desire  to  seem  to  proceed  on  grounds  such 
as  would  justify  his  adoption  of  the  case; 
that  is,  to  be  seen  deEirous  only  of  the  clear 
statement  of  right  and  the  full  elieita- 
tion  of  truth.  Could  this  spirit  be  preserv- 
ed, can  there  he  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
public  would  bentfit  largely  by  itt  Tfae 
lan  law,  its  facility  of  per- 
is of  vexatious  delay,  or  of 
being  thus  almost  wholly 

lay  introduce  one  or  two 
which  we  before  alluded 
lefully  to  illustrate  or  to  quali- 
fy the  application  of  these  principlei ;  tend- 
ng,  at  least,  to  make  the  prospect  less  dis- 
couraging of  prosecuting  the  profeasion  on 
these  maxims  of  resolute  integrity. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  thorough  re- 
ption    of  the    reasonings  on    which  we 
ive  insisted,  by  the  mass  of  legal  prac- 
titioners,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  raise 
the    tone  of  the  entire   profession,  would 
produce  far  less  diminution  in  the  number 
of  cases  actually  undertaken,  than  might  be 
lagined.    It    is  not  that  enter- 
lonsciouB  injustice  are  not  hax- 
arded   by  clients ;  but   that — especially  in 
(he  hurry  and  occupation  of  the  busy  prac- 
titioner— it  would  seldom  happen  that  even 
the  most  conscientious   lawyer  should  be 
ible  at  once  to  pronounce  a  case  wholly 
unworthy  of  judicial  arbitration,  and  Uitt 


evilofhui 
version  to  purpot 
positive  injustice 
adicated  1 
And  now  we 
considerations 
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b«  would  always  Teel  it  hia  duty  lo  obey 
hix  client's  declared  and  anxious  wUbes  for 
a  public  inrestigatiun  as  long,  as  there  ap- 
peared the  least  faiT  claim  Tor  it.  Lei  this 
be  carefully  weighed.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  if  after  mature  examination, 
the  Lawyer  consider  the  case  simply  un- 
just, he  is  bound  to  decline  il.  But  on  the 
other  baad,  as  long  as  there  appears  a  sinfrle 
element  of  right — of  probable  or  possible 
right — to  be  pleadea,  even  when  the 
chances  are  against  its  success,  we  hold  it 
assuredly  the  Lawyer's  duty,  even  afiar 
having  (if  be  think  proper)  advised  the 
surrender  of  the  cause  in  point  of  policy, 
still  to  hold  himself  ready  to  state  and  sup- 
port it,  should  (he  Client  so  determine.  It 
would  be  to  overstate  the  case  to  repre- 
sent the  Lawyer  merely  as  the  Client's  Ad- 
Tiser.  There  is  unquestionably  a  relation 
established  between  these  parties  of  a  more 
peculiar  kind.  The  Lawyer  is  not  solely 
an  Adviser ;  he  is  ah  understood  Agent  and 
Servant  alio;  and  considerations  of  duty 
are  to  apply  to  him  just  as  they  do  to  a  Ser- 
vant— neither  less  nor  more.  In  adopting 
hia  profession  and  attending  the  Courts,  the 
Lawyer  announces  himself  as  prepared  to 
be  the  legal  assistant  of  any  man  who  may 
please  to  call  on  him  ;  once  engaged,  to  this 
he  is  bonnd  ;  conscientious  scruples  com- 
ing in  afterwards  as  a  Imitation.  In  other 
woTds,an)an  does  not  become  a  Lawyer  in 
the  first  instance  to  benefit  public  justice, 
and  then  espouse 
sen  cases  as  a  means  to  that  end  ;  he  be- 
comes a  Lawyer  in  tbejiTst  instance  to  ei 
pouse  all  offered  cases  of  demand  for  jui 
lice,  and  applies  his  conscientious  scruple 
tecondarily  as  an  occasional  bar  to  that  pri 
mary  object.  And  this  relation  of  volunta- 
ry universal  pu,blic  Servant  arises  not  mere- 
ly after  he  has  considered  all  the  merits  of 
a  particular  causey  it  arises  from  the  day 
he  has  entered  the  profession  ;  upon  thai 
day  he  became  the  Servant  of  the  Public. 
ano  each  special  cliency  only  fixes  the  g*^- 
eral  relation  to  a  particular  instance  of  it. 
It  thus  results  that  from  the  first  moment 
ibe  Lawyer  is  consulted,  and  voluntarily 
bends  to  bear  the  statement  of  the  consult- 
ing party,  he  establishes  the  relation  with 

that  party  of  Servant  as  well  as  of  Ad-" 

and  consequently  is  (as  in  all  other 
of  aervice)  to  prestime  it  in  the    fir 
stance  his  business  to  execute  according 
to  bis  skill  the  wishes  of  his  employer.   If 
conscientious   objections   arise,  of  coiii 
he  is  to  obey  them  ;  but  thisconsideratii 
thflagb  absolute  in  order  of  authority, 
ae«ondary  n  order  of  time ;  they  are  irot  lo 
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be  presumed  as  likely,  or  admitted  without 
reluctance  ;  and,  as  ton?  as  they  do  not 
palpably  present  themselves,  the  Lawyer, 
having  engaged  in  the  cause,  ordinarily  re* 
tains  no  option  of  ret  iring.  And  thus,  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  all  we  have  said, 
'ndeed  seems  to  flow  out  of  the  very 
plion  or  the  ProfcBsinn  and  of  its  Re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  society,  to  alHrm, — 
lung  as  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  Client  may  have  right  on  his  side,  tha 
itious  Lawyer  will  feel  it,  not  only 
a  thing  permitted,  but  a  i/u'y,  to  net  forth 
the  claim  ;  and  if  the  number  of  cases  lo 
hich  this  characierisiic  fairly  applies  be 
Dusidcred,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  leave 
at  very  many  more  rejecied'casesthan  ibosa 
hich  most  barristers  of  high  character 
ould  even  now  unhesitatingly  decline. 
And  hence  we  conceive  the  chief  value 
of  such  a  book  as  this  to  be,  not  so  much 
that  its  infiuence  would  very  materially  al- 
ter the  amovnt  of  practice  in  the  Profession, 
as  that  it  would  elevate  the  tone  of  orinct- 
pit  on  which  that  practice  it  conducitdj  fur- 
nishing good  men  with  distinct  grounds  for 
their  course,  and  setting  before  them  the 
portraiture  of  the  character  they  are  to  as- 
pire to  realize.  This  our  author  has  admi- 
rably done;  and  assuredly  this  is  nuded. 
It  cannot  bat  move  regret  that  the  genuine- 
ly Christian  Lawyers  who  now  amount  to 
a  goodly  fellowship  at  our  own  Bar,  should 
make  their  views  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject so  feebly  felt  in  society.  And  we  can- 
not but  think  the  reasou  to  be  (as  we  have 
before  hinted)  that  these  views  are  to  them- 
selves  unfixed  and  indefinite;  the  alnnosl 
unconscious  efiects  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing, and  not  the  direct  and  deliberate  con- 
sequences of  convictions  of  the  perempto- 
ry Law  of  God.  These  are  eminently  re- 
ligious men;  and  the  cause  of  all  this, 
doubtless,  lies  deep  in  the  peculiar  religious 
teaching  of  the  age.  But  we  forbear  a  sub- 
ject too  extensive,  and  perhaps  too  delicate, 
to  attempt  on  this  occasion. 

We  shall  substitute  for  such  discussions 
a  beautiful  piece  of  practiced  theology, 
"ras  (.AWEB'a  death. 
"  It  wasa  bright  evening  in  summer — the  rays 
of  the  ileclining  sun  fell  full  upon  the  couch 
where  the  old  man  lay — around  him  were  gath- 
ered his  wile  and  children  awaiting  in  foriow, 
rendered  peac^efnl  by  Ihe  sweet  smile  which  play- 
ed upon  hie  lipe,  the  moment  that  should  sum- 
mon to  a  better  world  the  departing  spirit  of  a 
kind  and  afTectionate  father,  husband,  and  friends 
His  domestics  stood  in  tJie  farther  part  of  the 
room,  scarce  able  to  suppress  their  sobs. 

"  He  raised  himself  with  an  effort  and  spoke. 
<  Beloved  wife  and  children,  God,  who  has  com- 
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Ibrted  anil  puccoreil  me  «ll  my  dnyi^ bless,  pre- 
■cn-e,  nnd  keep  you.  To  hia  heavenly  guiiiani-p 
1  commit  yoti ;  de^^piee  it  not — his  liiw  written 
ooyourheiiriB,  spt  belbreyou  in  the  enmnipleol 
hia  dear  Son,  and  taught  yoii  by  his  Holy  SpiriL 
regard  with  holy  lear.ond  Ibllowwiih  fervent  love. 
Let  no  power  force  you,  no  wealth  tempi  vou. 
no  BiirthlydjilenJor  allure  you  to  swerve  trom 
alle^-iance  to  this  holy  law.  I  have  lived  long, 
and  in  a  long  life  been  often  rulled  upon  to  en- 
roanier  the  enemies  oC  this  holy  law,  and  ofien. 
ala* '.  hAve  I  seen  it  trodden  down  and  Iratnpleil 
under  Their  feel(  but  surel  am  that  no  peace 
fills  tlieir  dn'ellinL'Cs  nojoy  bwl>1]b  tlicir  hreasle  ; 
hut  ihe  worm  that  dies  not  ^riwH  their  hearts, 
and  a  fenrfuMoolting  for  of  fiery  indignation 
haunta  nnd  dJEturbs  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
lolliest  triumphs.  Envy  not,  then,  ihe  opprfs- 
■or.  nnd  rhoose  none  ofhls  wnyc.  Listen  to  the 
law  of  God— the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom— it 
will  be  a  light  to  your  teet  and  a  lamp  to  your 

Eaih  ;  a  shield  a^ijnei  every  foe,  and  a  shelter 
'om  every  blast ;  iix  ways  are  ways  of  pleasanl- 
nesa  and  all  its  paths  are  pea^e.  Such  hnn  it 
ever  been  to  me  amid  a!!  the  striles  and  struggles 
of  ihjp  transitory  life — nnd  now  I  go,  where  wars 
and  tumults  shall  he  no  more  heard,  where  strife 
Bndsiru(rgteshallhavenoplace,biitjii«tice.peaee, 
and  rigliteousnesB  shall  reign  eternal.  Fatlier 
of  heaven,  grant  thai  in  that  kingdom  of  bllSE 


our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priesia  unto  God  and  hit  Father;  to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. — 
Amen.'  " — p.  142. 


THE  AMERICAN  TREATY. 

FniD  tils  Wa«iDlna*r  R«t1«w. 

J^orth  Amtrican  Boundary.  Supplementary 
Reports  relating  to  the  Boundary  betwten 
Ihe  Brilith  PoMaaions  in  JVorrA  ^mericn 
endtht  Unittd  States  of  America  under  l/tr 
Treaty  of  1783.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
her  Majesty.     1812. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  and  a  half  since 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Boundary  dis. 
pute  with  the  United  Slates  Induced  us  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue,  together  wllh  some  sug- 
gestions of  our  own  with  respect  to  the 
right  mode  of  solving  it.  Our  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
were  the  result  of  a  long  and  diligent  inves- 
tigation ;  and  we  put  them  forth  with  a  very 
sincere  conviction  that  they  offered  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  than  any  which 
either  of  the  contending  parties  had  at  any 
time  given.  But  we  certainly  had  not  the 
vanity  to  imagine  that  a  view  so  entirely 
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new,  and  so  esfenlially  diflferent  from  that 
of  either  parly,  could  at  that  period  of  the 
controversy  produce  conviction  in  either. 
The  utmost  practical  result  which  we  aD- 
licipnted  from  our  labors  was,  that  the  two 
parlies,  without  surrendering  their  itoiiona 
of  the  soundness  of  the  views  so  obstinate* 
ly  maintained  by  them  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  might  possibly,  in  their  readinesB  (o 
lind  any  escape  from  a  barren  and  dang-er* 
ouB  controversy,  regard  some  such  solution 
as  ours  as  a  Bpecies  of  middle  term,  oa 
which  a  compromise  might  be  effected  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  pride  or  interest.  We 
hoped  that,  at  any  rate,  the  suggestions  of 
a  new  view,  at  least  as  plausible  as  ooy  pre- 
viously promulgated,  might  act  on  both 
parties  so  as  to  tend  towards  weakening 
iheir  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their 
extreme  pretensinna.  And  in  this  manner 
we  thought  we  might  in  some  slight  degree 
contribute  towards  the  desirable  end  of 
bringing  men  on  both  ^des  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  conviction  that  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  did  not  admit  of  being  ascer- 
lained  with  actual  precision;  and  that  a 
compromise  olTorded  the  only  means  of  ac- 
commodating the  difierence.  But  as  para- 
mount to  every  other  object  we  pressed  on 
OUT  readers  the  importance  of  some  settle- 
ment of  this  unhappy  dispute.  As  long  as 
a  settlement  was  effected,  it  appeared  to  us 
of  very  little  importance  what  that  settle- 
ment was.  In  saying  this  we  gave  utter- 
ance lo  what  not  only  was  our  opinion,  but 
appeared  to  be  that  of  sensible  and  honest 
men  in  both  countries.  All  that  has  since 
occurred  has  only  impressed  on  us  more 
strongly  the  paramount  importance  of  set- 
tling thedispute,  and  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  terms  of  settlement.  And 
we  have  now  no  indication  of  opinion  that 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  tliat,  in  the  inter- 
val between  June,  1840,  and  the  departure 
of  Lord  Asbburton  on  his  mission,  any  dif- 
ference had  arisen  between  our  own  feel- 
ings on  these  points  and  those  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

For,  indeed,  the  occurrences  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  interval  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite  constant  and  serious  fears 
among  all  who  valued  the  preservation  of 
pence.  Hardly  a  month  had  elapsed  during 
that  period  without  some  fresh  alarms.  At 
onetime  the  State  of  Maine  seemed  inclined 
to  break  the  peace:  its  governor  sent  ■ 
warlike  message,  and  its  legislature  passed 
blustering  resolutions,  or  its  lumberers 
threatened  to  break  bounds,  and  make  an 
armed  incursion  into  the  disputed  territory. 
By  another  packet  we  got  intelligence  of 
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some  violent  ontbTcak  io  Congress,  or 
■nenaeiDg^  report  from  the  CommitteeB  or 
Foreign  Relatioas.  Other  causes  of  irrita- 
tion bad  been  added.  The  borderers  on 
each  Bide  of  ibe  disputed  line  of  Canada 
and  Vermont  had  more  than  once  well  nigh 
brought  on  a  serious  ealliiiou  by  mutual 
outrages.  The  afiair  of  the  "(Proline" 
Temained  unsettled,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
ferment  of  anger  along  the  frontier.  Tbe 
arrest  and  trial  of  M'Leod  seemed  for  some 
months  likely  to  bring  on  the  actual  crisis 
of  war.  A  still  more  formidable  cause  of 
Btrife  had  groirn  up  out  of  various  acts  of 
«ur  naval  officers  and  continued  coraplaintB 
of  American  traders  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  angry  contention  be- 
tween diplomatists,  tbe  two  countries  ap. 
peared  to  be  committed  to  irreconcileable 
positions  with  respect  to  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  the  right  of  search.  More  than  once 
they  had  been  on  the  point  of  collision  ou 
the  subject  of  American  slaves  driven  into 
the  ports  of  our  colonies.  The  publication 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  tbe  affair  of 
the  "Creole,"  had  widened  these  two  latter 
points  o&  difference  to  an  alarming  extent 
at  the  period  when  Lord  Asbburton's  mis- 
■ioD  was  announced.  At  that  period  the 
press  of  both  countries,  end  the  language 
of  public  meetings  in  tbe  United  Slates, 
showed  that  hostile  feelings  either  actually 
pervaded  both  commonitiea,  and  especially 
that  of  America,  or  were  fomented  wiib  tbe 
most  detestable  peraeverance.  Those  who 
look  these  public  manifestations  as  accurate 
indications  of  the  general  feeling,  imagined 
both  nalions  to  be  full/  resolved  on  war, 
and  only  waiting  a  pretext.  Those,  even, 
who  estimated  them  at  tbeir  true  worth, 
coald  not  but  infer  from  them  a  state  of 
feeling  in  both  eountriea  from  which  tbe 
cbaptei  of  accidents  must,  sooner  or  later, 
evolve  tome  fearful  collision  that  must 
bring  on  a  war. 

This  succession  of  nntoward  events,  and 
tbe  existence  of  ibis  mutual  ill-will,  togeth- 
er with  tbe  constant  apprehensions  result- 
ing from  them,  seem  to  have  eseaped  the 
recollection  of  those  who  now  criticise 
Lord  Ashbuiton's  Treaty.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  chances  of  mischief  were  overra- 
ted ;  that  the  Americans  might  bluster,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them, 
in  llie  existing  state  of  their  finances,  to  20 
to  war ;  and  Uiat  we  have  made  concessions 
of  a  very  great  magnitude  from  an  over- 
anziety  to  avert  an  evil,  of  which  there 
was  no  real  danger.  The  Boondary  Ques- 
tion raisht,  at  any  nte,  have  been  left  to 
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hang  up  a  little  longer,  and  other  qnestions 
of  B  more  urgent  nature  settled,  leaving 
this  to  be  again  brought  on  the  carpet  when 
a  better  opening  happened  to  be  presented 
for  negotiation. 

That  the  American  Government  would 
have  deliberately  gone  to  war  10  secure  the 
disputed  territory,  or  obtain  satisfaction  on 
any  other  point  ordiSerence,wecertainlf  do 
not  believe.  But  if  nations  w^re  in  tbe  habit 
of  going  10  war  only  upon  deliberate  calcu- 
lations of  the  gain  to  be  made  by  it,  war 
would  be  a  calamity  far  leas  frequent  than 
history  unhappily  shows  it  to  have  been. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  had  more  to 
fear  from  the  passions  of  tbe  people  than 
ihe  folly  or  wickedness  of  their  Govetn- 
menta.  What  was  really  and  constantly  to 
be  apprehended  was,  that  some  day,  io  con- 
sequence of  some  sudden  outrsge  and  some 
irrepressible  rplaliation,  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  unexpectedly  find  their  sub- 
jects engaged  io  actoal  hostilities :  and  that, 
when  once  blood  had  been  shed, — when  an 
advantage  bad  been  gained  by  one  aide, 
and  a  reverse  experienced  by  the  other,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  or  the  yet  fiercer 
spirit  of  mortified  pride,  would  have  induced 
ft  stale  of  national  feeling  that  mast  have 
forced  the  reluctant  Governments  into  a 
general  and  obstinate  war.  For  those  mis- 
take tbe  national  feeling  of  the  Onited 
States  who  imagine  that  the  passions  of 
their  population  would  have  been  resttainad' 
by  any  conacioasnesBorweakDeBB.  What>  ' 
ever  results  military  authorities  or  financiera 
might  infer  from  a  comparison  of  tbe  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  American  people  bave- 
learned  to  think  with  diffidence  of  their  own 
force  or  prowess.  Those,  on  the  contratyr 
who  know  best  what  feelings  animated  thu 
democracy  at  the  period  of  Lord  ABbbiir~ 
ton's  appointment,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that,  in  their  minds,  the  influence  of 
various  causes  of  irritation  was  strengthen- 
ed by  a  very  general  eagerness  to  prove 
their  strength  in  a  conflict  with  so  mighty 
an  nntagoniBt  as  Great  Britain.  And  they 
know  little  of  the  general  character,  or 
actual  mood  of  the  American  people,  who 
imagine  that  the  fear  of  consequences  would 
have  deterred  them  from  instantly  relUTB- 
ing,  or  even  from  giving  the  first  blow ;  or 
who  dream  that,  blows  once  struck,  they 
would  have  shrunk  from  any  Bacrificea  to 
maintain  tbe  credit  of  their  arms.  A  war 
must  have  been  deeply  injurious  to  the  Uni- 
ted Statea,  and  would  io  all  piob^ilily  have 
ended  in  their  diaoomfiture.  But  it  is  not 
a  whit  tbe  less  probable  that  it  would  have 
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been  undertahen  by  Ihem  in  reientment  of 
■ome  Teal  or  fancied  provocation;  nor  the 
less  cenain  (hat  it  would  have  been  carried 
on  by  them  with  an  obstinacy  that  innst  have 
entailed  on  both  parlies  the  most  deplorable 
consequences. 

Of  all  the  existing  causes  of  irritation, 
the  most  serious,  and  that  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  the  flrst  settled,  was  the  dis- 
pute with  respect  to  various  portions  of  the 
Boundary.  It  was  the  sore  that  hsd  longest 
festered  :  and  most  extensively  corrupted 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people.  It 
was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  one  cogni- 
lant  of  their  view  of  the  subject  not  to  see 
that  throughout  all  classes,  and  in  all  por,- 
ttons  of  the  Union,  there  prevailed  an 
nnanimous  and  deep-sented  conviction  of 
the  entire  and  obvious  justice  of  their  own 
pretensions.  The  absurd  and  hasty  claims 
put  forward  during  the  controversy  by  our 
negotiators,  shifted  by  them  for  entirely  in- 
consistent positions,  and  defended  by  con- 
flicting and  worthless  arguments,  had  pro- 
duced throughout  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  impression  not  only  that  our  pre- 
tensions were  indefensible,  but  that  we 
ourselves  knew  them  to  be  such ;  and  that, 
merely  because  we  happened  to  want  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory,  we  were  endeavor- 
ing to  wheedle  them  out  of  it  by  impudent 
pretexts,  or  bully  them  out  of  it  by  a  menace 
of  force.  Like  all  litigants  so  situated, 
they  fixed  their  eyes  only  on  the  palpable 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  their  oppo- 
nent's case :  and  overlooked  the  fact  that 
their  own  pretensions,  though  far  more 
plausible,  and  far  more  consonant  with  a 
portioa  of  the  truth,  were,  in  fact,  really  in- 
nlid,  and  incapable  of  being  maintained. 
The  gteat  publicity  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  their  Government,  and  the  general  intel- 
Itgeuce  of  the  people,  had  spread  through 
out  the  country  this  general  and  luperticinl 
knowledge  of  the  controversy,  together 
with  this  general  and  deep  impression  of 
the  rectitude  of  their  own  claim,  and  of  thi 
sroBs  injustice  of  our  refusal  to  recognisi 
it.  Without  first  removing  such  an  im 
pression,  without  first  settling  the  dispute 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  dream  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
nent  on  other  points. 

For  we  very  much  donbt  whether  all  the 
other  causes  o(  irritation  may  not,  in  great 
meastire,  be  traced  to  the  bad  feeling  whioh 
had  been  created  and  kept  alive  by  this 
ebronic  dispute  about  th«  Boundary.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  subse- 
quent differences  would  not  have  arisen 
but  for  this  cause :  bnt  we  feel  assured  that 
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to  its  inflnence  they  owed  much  of  the  an- 
gry character  which  they  have  invariably 
assumed.  Each  succeBsive  dispute  added 
to  ihe  previously  accumulated  stock  of  irri- 
tation, and  rendered  fresh  quarrels   more 

id  more  likely,  and  more  and  more  acri- 
monious ;  until  at  length  a  spirit  of  ill-will 
and  jealousy  had  been  raised  on  the  other 
'  le  of  the  Atlantic,  that  met  us  in  every 

lation  that  can  exist  between  nations. 
Whenever  any  question  happened  to  arise 
respecting  a  runaway  slave,  a  fugitive  cri- 
minal, a  collision  between  ships,  or  the  ar- 
rest of  an  alleged  offender,  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  each  particular  question  were 
aggravated  by  the  pre-existing  aversion. — 
When  the  revolt  occurred  in  Canada,  the 
dislike  felt  to  us  manifested  itself  by  general 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  our  internal 
foes,  and  by  such  kinds  of  scciet  aid,  aa  the 
recent  history  of  our  own  country  shows 
that  no  free  people  can  be  prevented  by 
their  Government  from  affording  to  those 
to  whom  they  wish  success.  If  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  civilized  world  was  required 
great  object  of  justice  and  human- 
ity, we  found  ourselves  thwarted  by  that 
suspicion  of  our  motives  which  induced  the 
United  States  to  refuse  their  co-operation. 
But  the  influence  of  these  bad  feelings  had 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  manner  even  more 
intimately  disturbing  our  international  re- 
lations. Great  as  is  the  mutual  commer- 
lial  dependence  of  the  two  nations,  their 
jealousies  were  beginning  sensibly  to  in- 
fluence their  commercial  legislation.  Tbs 
fsllacies  of  the  protective  system,  power- 
in  themselves  to  blind  the  intelligeat 
people  of  the  Western  States  to  the  obvioni 
advantages  of  free  trade,  derived  such 
strength  from  the  prevalence  of  (his  spirit 
of  national  hostility  against  England,  as  to 
give  the  advocates  of  a  restrictive  Tariff  a 
temporary  predominance  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  investment  of  our  capi- 
tal in  American  stocks,  so  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  the  two  countries,  was  stopped 
by  those  flagrant  breaches  of  faith  which 
various  Slates  of  the  Union  did  not  scrople 
to  commit  towards  their  creditors  ;  and  to 
defend  by  the  public  avowal  of  principles 
more  scandalous  than  the  acts  of  national 
bankruptcy  themselves.  These  acts,  so  in- 
jurions  to  a  large  portion  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, found  loo  much  countenance  in  the 
United  States,  more  owing  to  a  reckless 
disposition  to  spurn  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lishmen, than  from  any  deep-rooted  per- 
verson  of  national  faith;  and  this  tame 
mischievous  feeling  was  one  great  obstacls 
to  every  effort  on  onr  part  to  shnme  the 
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^reat  body  of  the  Union  into  a  rcpAnition 
of  the  fraad  committed  by  lome  of  il> 
members. 

The  peace  that  subsiaied  between  Great 
Britain  and  Atneriea  a  year  ago,  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  boi  a  state  of  unarmed  hostili- 
ty,— of  a  mutml  interchange  of  every  act 
of  bad  netghborbood  except  blows.  Even 
this  absence  of  war  without  the  advantsges 
of  peace  was  of  precarious  duration,  and 
pregnant  with  alarms.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  these  alarmscomroerciBl  confidence 
was  shaken,  and  our  manufactures  were  in- 
jured by  their  distorbing  influence.  They 
operated  more  directly  and  visibly  on  our 
fiaaneea  ;  for  we  could  not  but  keep  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  very 
possible  contingency  of  sudden  hostilities: 
and  oar  army  and  navy  estimates  were 
obliged  to  be  framed  rather  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  possible  war,  than  in  re- 
liance  on  the  continuance  of  this  insecure 
and  inaperfect  peace. 

These  evils,  which  the  critics  of  Lord 
Ashbarton's  Treaty  appear  to  have  forgot- 
ten, were  oniversatly  felt  to  be  of  the  great- 
est magnitude  when  it  was  announced  that 
hi*  mission  was  in  contemplation ;  and  from 
this  deep  and  general  sense  of  the  evil 
sroae  the  general  expression  of  satisfaction 
which  hailed  that  intelligence.  For  it  was 
evident  from  the  adoption  of  to  decided  a 
step  as  that  of  sending  a  Special  Mission, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  Government 
to  make  a  very  earnest  effort  to  settle  not 
merely  some  one  cause  of  difference,  but 
all  thoae  which  materially  affected  ibegood 
understanding  between  the  two  nations. 
We  all  felt  that  what  was  wanted  was  some- 
thiag  more  than  mere  peace.  AVe  were  not 
afraid  that  the  Americans  would  go  to  war 
with  us  and  conquer  ua  if  we  did  not  patch 
up  all  our  disputes  with  them.  We  wanted 
not  the  mere  prevention  of  war,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cordial  and  solid  friendship 
between  the  two  nations.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  removing  every  cause  of  ill-will 
and  jealousy.  It  was  not  a  task  to  be 
acbieved  by  distant  Secretaries  of  States 
negotiating  on  paper  with  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween them,  and  the  people  in  whose  feel- 
ings it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  change. 
The  business  of  restoring  friendship  was 
not  one  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  agents,  who  bad  got  heated  in 
tbe  course  of  the  'contTOverey  which  had 
been  going  on.  Tbe  step  of  sending  out  a 
Special  Mission  to  accomplish  the  general 
work  of  pacification  was  therefore  regarded 
ae  a  bold  and  wise  act.  And  however  ob- 
aojtiouaLordAshbnrton  may  have  rendered 
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himself  in  party  polities,  few  even  of  thoae 
who  differ  most  widely  from  his  opinions 
on  qnestions  of  internal  policy,  were  inclin- 
ed to  deny  the  great  propriety  of  entrusting 
the  mission  to  one  who  was  not  only  so  dis- 
tinguished by  ability,  experience,  and  Sta- 
tion, but  who,  by  his  intimate  connection 
with  the  United  States,  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  people,  and  by  eminent 
services  rendered  them  in  past  times,  wss 
pecniiaily  competent  to  meet  them  in  nego- 
tiation, and  peculiarly  fitted  to  acquire  their 

The  general  satisiiietion  which  followed 
the  inteiligencs  that  a  Special  Mission  was 
to  be  undertaken,  and  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  Lord  Asbburton,  certainly  was  not  found- 
ed upon  any  notion  that  his  skill  was  going 
to  secure  us  a  complete  triumph  on  all  tbe 
points  on  which  we  were  at  issue  with  the 
United  States.  The  geaeral  impressioa 
most  assuredly  was,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  was  not  a  negotiation  in  which  it  would 
be  wise  for  either  party  to  attempt  in  any 
instance  to  bring  the  other  to  a  simple  and 
undisguised  resognJiion  of  its  entire  claims. 
On  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  each  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  advanced  its  claim, 
and  urged,  with  all  the  skill  at  its  command, 
all  the  arguments  which  it  could  adduce  in 
support  of  it.  Each  was  likely  to  be  equally 
sincere  in  believing  itself  right ;  each  aa 
little  likely  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  in 
error.  Besides,  Governments  in  sacb  eases 
sometimes  ite,  but  never  own,  that  they  are 
in  the  wrong ;  they  never  bring  themselves 
to  confess  Uiat  for  more  than  a.  quarter  of 
a  century  they  have  been  supporting  onte- 
nsble  claims  by  worthless  arguments.  Oor 
n^otiator  would  have  had  little  of  the  pru- 
dence or  knowledge  of  the  world  requisite 
for  his  task,  had  he  got  so  inflated  by  his 
own  arguments  in  favor  of  bis  country's 
pretensions,  as  to  imagine  that  they  mnst 
force  instantaneous  conviction  on  his  op- 
ponent, or  even  on  impartial  third  parties 
Even  in  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator,  a  wise  negotiator 
would  have  belhonght  himself  that  it  waa 
not  quite  certain  that  arguments  which  he 
regarded  as  incontrovertible  must  inerita 
biy  produce  the  same  impression  on  the 
judge ;  that  we  bad  before  this  gone  to  an 
arbitration  with  an  equally  confident  opin- 
ion of  our  esse,  and  that  the  resnlt  had  by 
no  means  answered  our  expeetalioos ;  ana 
that  the  issne  of  a  second  leferenee  waa  aa 
likely  to  be  entirely  unfavorable,  as  com- 
pletely favoraUe,  to  out  prelensions.  It 
was  seeD-therefore  that,  mraer-meh  eiteam- 
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•laBces,  K  pndeBt  aegotiator  woald  avoid 
•UkiajT  point*  of  praclieal  imporUnce  on 
th«  aneerUiD  iBsaes  either  of  a  refeietice  or 
of  out-a^uipff  Mr.  Webtter.  He  would 
have  to  vienr  all  the  question*  in  dispute  as 
qaestioiui  on  which  aeilbcr  party  could  ex- 
pect to  establish  the  claim  which  it  had  ad- 
TUieed,  and  on  which  the  calling  in  third 
patties  was  ahazardous  mode  of  decision,  to 
M  aroided  if  possihle.  If  the  new  mode  of 
■egotintjon  were  to  have  more  favorable 
>«Sfllts  than  preceding  efibrts,  each  party 
must  entirely  waive  the  assertion  of  all 
posiiire  rights;  and  the  matters  in  issue 
moat  be  arranged  on  terms  of  compromise 
and  mutual  concession. 

W«  feel  aasuTed  that  we  are  also  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  it  was  the  general 
imprestioo  that,  in  order  to  put  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  on  a  satis- 
factory footing,  it  would  be  well  worth  our 
«4iile  that  the  concessions  on  oor  part 
^onld  be  liberal.  Every  body  was  ready 
to  agree  that  some  sacrifice  of  our  supposed 
abstract  right  might  well  be  made  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  in  view  ;  indeed  there 
were  rery  few  w|)o  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  of  the  practical  ed> 
Taatae«a  contended  for  by  us,  in  all  the 
qnestions  at  issue  between  na  and  the 
United  Slates,  might,  as  far  as  our  mere 
interests  were  coaeerned,  very  wisely  be 
given  np,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
tolerable mischief  of  the  existing  state  ol 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Il 
was  felt  that  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  with  credit ;  nor  was  it  ever  auppoaed 
that  any  sneh  sacrifice  would  be  required 
efns.  The  general  impression  seemed 
be,  that  our  differences  had  been  very  i 
nacessarily  protracted  by  that  spirit  of  cc 
irOTersial  ea^mess  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  litigation,  is  sure  to  talce  posses- 
sion of  disputants  {  and  that  the  practical 
interests  of  both  countries  had  been  los 
sight  of  while  diplomatists  were  sticklioi 
for  abatractions,  arguing  for  victory,  and 
making  a  point  of  honor  of  irreconcileable 
pretensions.  It  was  believed,  that  if  two 
men  of  sense  could  be  brought  together  U 
diacuss  these  questions  in  a  friendly  spirit 
each  refraining  from  troubling  himself  about 
dogmas  of  abstract  right,  but  simply  con- 
sidering what  the  inteiests  of  his  country 
required ;  both  waiving  all  that  was  pt»e- 
tically  immaterial,  and  confining  their  de- 
mands aimpljr  to  matters  of  real  and  imme- 
diate neceiBity ; — that  then  il  would  appear 
that  the  real  interests  of  the  two  counlrieB 
were  by  no  means  so  irreconcileable  as  their 
of  right,  and  that  all  the  object* 


ibstanlial  importance  to  each  might  be 
secured  by  mutual  concessions  on  points  of 
lomparatively  little  consequeDce.  By  aach 
I  mode  of  condoetiag  the  negotiation,  and 
only  by  such  a  mode,  had  we  any  chance 
of  getting  at  any  settlement  of  our  differ- 
ences without  years  of  (st  the  best)  una  vail- 
ing controversy,  ill-will,  and  alienation. 
By  such  a  mode  slone  could  we  count  on  a 
tafe  settlement  of  the  questions  at  iasae. 
;atiating  in  such  a  spirit,  we  could  have 
le  quite  sore  of  getting  better  terms 
than  might  have  been  imposed  on  ua  had 
we  staked  the  whole  subjects  of  dispute  on 

Suments,  in  which  wa  sitgAf  have  been 
,  j>ably  worsted,  or  on  a  reference,  ia 
which  ^e  decision  m^ht  have  been  abso- 
lutely unfavorable.  Above  all,  by  suefa  a 
mode  alone  could  we  have  any  hope  of  an 
amicaiie  settlement  with  the  United  States. 
Grant  that  we  bad  been  able  to  force  tbcaa 

a  settlement ;  grant  that  by  dint  of  tic* 
torious  argument  we  could  have  silenced 
them,  or  convinced  an  arbitrator,  and  thus 
secured  all  that  we  wanted,  leaving  oor  op- 
ponents nothing  bat  gratuitous  conccssioiis; 
we  shonld  have  settled  a  dispute  with  no 
settlement  of  angry  feelings,  and  could  hftve 
succeeded  only  in  imposing  peace  at  the 
expense  of  every  disposition  that  renders 
peace  secure  or  valuable.  But  mutual  and 
equal  concessions,  saving  the  honor  and  the 
main  interests  of  both  parties,  may  bring 
out  of  disputes  themselves  the  germs  of 
friendly  feeling. 

Those  who  took  this  view  of  the  objects 
of  Lord  Asbburton's  mission,and  who  agfree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  such  objects  could 
be  attained  onlv  by  compromise  and  mutual 
concession,  will  not  find,  on  investigating 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  compro- 
mise has  been  unduly  disadvantageous  to 
us,  or  that  we  have  conceded  more  of  onr 
original  pretensions  thsn  we  were  in  reason 
bound  to  do.  The  result,  we  will  fairly  own, 
has  made  us  enter  on  this  inquiry  in  an  is- 
dulgent  spirit-  When  our  envoy  retunts 
with  the  rich  prize  of  peace  secured  by  a 
complete,  and  safe,  and  amicable  settlentrat 
of  every  material  question  in  dispute,  it  has 
been  in  no  churlish  and  suspicious  tone  that 
we  have  asked  whether  tike  terms  of  the 
settlement  are,  in  every  respect,  as  advan- 
tageous as  might  have  been  expected.  We 
do  not  inquire  whether  he  has  got  all  ibaX 
we  ever  claimed,  or  all  that  it  was  reaUy 
desirable  for  us  to  hare ;  but  simply  whe- 
ther be  has  got  us  as  good  terms  as  oa 
principles  of  fair  compromise  and  mntual 
eODcession  we  could  reaaoaaUy  ezpeei. 
Our  conclusion  is  that  he  lati  i  uid  that,  ia 
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ipiie  of  all  aMertioQB  to  tii«  contrary,  we 
bare  gone  as  far  as  the  other  party  towards 
KCUTtng  the  object*  for  which  it  wma  really 
enr  intereat  to  ooatend,  ^nd  obtained  for 
oar  Bhare  quite  as  much  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter* in  dispute  as  we  could  reasoaably  ex- 
pect. 

The  aettlemeat  ofthe  Boundary  Question 
is  the  point  in  the  Treaty  of  Waahin^on 
which  has  been  most  minutely  criticised, 
and  most  vehemently  assailed.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  ua  that  the  opponents  of  the  Treaty 
base  all  their  reasonings  on  an  asaumption 
which,  if  recognised  in  conducting  as  well 
as  in  criticising  the  negotiation,  must  have 
heeo  fatal  to  every  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
lesnlt.  Tbey  criticise  this  (as  indeed  they 
do  «rery  other)  point  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
assomption  that  Great  Briiaia  was  entirely 
and  clearly  in  the  right,  and  the  United 
Suies  thoroughly  and  palpably  in  the 
wrong  ;  that  our  case  was  ao  very  triumph- 
ant a  one  that  either  we  must  have  con- 
Tinced  Mr.  Webster  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  bat  to  give  way  to  us,  or  that  by  bring- 
ing  the  matter  before  an  arbiter  we  should 
infallibly  have  got  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
whole  extent  of  OUT  claim;  and  that,  (here- 
fore,  whatever  is  stipalated  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  is  so  much  pure  coaceasion. 
In  treating  of  the  disputed  territory  they 
always  speak  of  all  that  portion  of  it  which 
ia  now  allotted  to  ihe  United  States,  as  so 
mnch  "given"  or  "surrendered"  to  them. 
Lord  Ashbarton  is  consequently  accused  of 
having  "  given  up"  an  unduly  large  portion 
of  territory;  of  having  "sacriGcsd"  the 
communication  with  Canada;  and  "sur- 
rendered" such  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majes- 
ty as  happen  to  be  resident  within  the  new 
frontier  of  the  United  Sistes.  Viewed  on 
the  complacent  assumptiooB  of  our  having 
been  entirely  in  the  rin^ht,  and  that  we  could 
have  obtained  a  setttemeot  on  any  terms 
that  we  chose  to  dictate,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  our  negotiator  should  have  got  us 
more.  But  viewing  the  matter  in  the  ra- 
tional light  that  a  settlement  was  to  be 
efi*ecled  only  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
concession,  it  appears  to  us  that,  slightlv 
inadequate  as  is  the  share  of  territory  al- 
lotted, and  not  absolutely  convenient  as  is 
the  boundary  assigned  to  us.  Lord  Ash- 
barton has  got  for  us  a  much  larger  portion 
oj  territory,  and  a  betttr  boundary  ihan  we 
had  any  right  to  expect  on  renewing  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  or  than  could  have  been  got 
without  great  management,  and  some  con- 
eesaion  on  minor  points,  in  order  to  secure 
better  terms  on  those  of  most  importance 
to  na. 
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There  ia  one  simple  and  decisive  test  of 
the  merits  of  the  present  arraDgement  of 
the  Disputed  Boundary.  The  negotiation 
on  this  point  was  not 'commence^  but  merely 
renewtd  by  Lord  Ashburton.  At  the  prec^ 
ding  stage  of  the  negotiation  we,  after  a^ 
aerting  our  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Dis. 
puled  Territory,  oflisred  a  compromise,  and 
pressed  on  the  American  Government  terms 
of  accommodatioD,  with  which  we  thought 
it  neither  inexpedient  nor  discreditable  to 
declare  that  we  dionld  be  content.  Theae 
terms  oflered  by  us  were  rejected  by  tbo 
United  States.  Have  we  not  reason  to  eon- 
gratulate  ourselves,  and  thank  our  negotia- 
tor, if  be  has  now  got  from  the  United  Statea 
as  good  terms  as  those  which  we  then  want- 
ed to  get,  and  could  not  get1  Have  we  not 
atill  greater  reason  to  do  so  if  he  has  got 
us  even  better! 

Lord  Ashburton  has  not  got  us  the  whole 
of  the  Disputed  Territory.  Nay,  he  haa 
not  got  us  a  full  half;  though  the  more  cor- 
rect maps  make  it  appear  that  what  he  haa 
got  does  not  fall  much  short  of  it ;  and  Mi. 
Webster,  in  a  recent  statement  to  his  cood* 
trymen,  does  not  preteA  that  his  own  diplo. 
matie  skill  has  got  them  more  than  nt'tt*. 
sixttenthi  of  the  territory  to  be  divided. 
But  in  criticising  the  present  Treaty,  we 
must  always  look  to  the  state  in  which  Lord 
Ashburton  toolc  up  the  negotiation.  The 
last  important  epoch  in  the  controversy  had 
been  the  King.of  Holland's  award.  On  that 
occasion  we  had  aaked,  not  for  the  whole, 
not  even  for  a  half  of  the  Disputed  Terri. 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had,  in  the  most 
authentic  manner,  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally declared  our  rendiness  to  waive  aoy 
such  claims,  when  we  pressed  the  United 
State9(with  an  eagerness  ihatdidus  honor) 
to  accept  the  Kingof  Holland's  award.  The 
King  of  Holland  awarded  us  something  like 
a  third  only  of  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween us  and  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  wo 
not  only  declined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
obvious  objection  to  the  arbitrator's  asaump. 
tion  of  power  never  delegated  to  him,  but 
seemed  to  think  that  all  the  practical  advan- 
tages which  could  result  from  our  getting  a 
larger  share  of  territory  might  well  be  aao- 
rificed  for  the  great  object  of  putting  an  end 
to  our  difiercnces  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
were  at  a  snbsequent  period  technically 
bound  by  our  offer  of  concessions,  which 
the  other  partv  had  vety  unjustifiably  re- 
fused. We  hsd  a  distinct  right,  undoubted, 
ly,  to  assert  onr  full  claims,  and  back  tbem 
by  any  better  evidence  which  bad  in  the  i^ 
terval  come  into  onr  hands.    But,  as  we 
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hare  previontly  endearoied  to  show,  the 
objoct  of  Lord  Ashburton'a  tniHion  wm  not 
merely  to  tettle  our  diaputes,  bat  to  lettle 
them  ID  Kn  amicable  manoer.     Now,  to  com- 


ring  worse  terms 
than  we  bad  before  presBed  on  the  Ameri- 
eaoa,  would  rooat  aasoredly  have  been  dea- 
troctire  of  all  ofaanoe  of  amisaUt  lettlement. 
It  required  anme  exerciie  of  grood  aense  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  to  content  to  quit 
the  aullea  position  aaaumed  by  his  oouotry 
in  1833,  and  to  agree,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  reiract  iriiat  all  the  world  then  regarded 
u  its  very  unwarrantabls  refuaal  of  the  King 
of  Holland's  award.  When  he  ahowed  thia 
|food  sense,  and  commenced  by  the  concil- 
iatory atep  of  entertaining  our  ofler,  which 
his  predeceasor  had  peiemptorily  rejected, 
if  our  negotiator  had  replied  to  his  overture 
by  saying  that  he  waa  instructed  to  with- 
draw the  concession*  of  1838,  and  insist  on 
terms  less advaniageous  to  theUnited  States, 
all  the  world  would  have  said  that  this  pro- 
mised  no  very  aaicabie  settlement  of  the 

Juestion,  since  it  was  obvious  ibat  our  ree- 
iness  to  make  sacr^ces  to  peace  bad  great- 
ly diminished  since  1833.  Such  a  requital 
for  Mr.  Webster's  first  concession  would 
have  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  spirit  that 
had  dictated  it  \  he  would  hare  said,  and  all 
the  world  would  have  agreed  with  him,  that 
it  was  evident  we  gave  bim  no  credit  for  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  but  attributed  his  mode- 
ration to  a  sense  of  weakness  j  and  that  he 
could  not,  therefore,  with  eafety  or  honor, 
relax  any  pretensions  in  dealing  with  an  an- 
tagonist who  was  evidently  disposed  to 
meet  every  concession  by  rising  in  his  de- 
mands. 

Every  hope  of  amicable  settlement  would 
have  been  compromised  by  quitting  the 
ground  of  concession  which  we  bad  previ- 
ously taken;  and  we  should  have  placed 
the  chances  of  peace,  and  the  objecta  of 
practical  importance  in  the  negotiation,  on 
the  precarious  issue  of  a  long  and  irrita- 
ting controversy,  in  a  misplaced  confidence 
on  new  arguments  and  evidence,  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  have  regarded  as  add- 
ing little  to  the  the  previoua  strength  of 
our  case.  For,  depend  upon  it,  not  only 
oor  opponents,  but  all  impartial  people, 
would  have  regarded  the  adoption  of  a  new 
line  by  us  in  maintaining  oar  pretensions 
as  very  strange ;  and  our  alleged  recent 
discoveries,  ^ven  If  possessed  of  more  val- 
ue than  we  attribute  to  them,  would  have 
come  before  the  world  prejudiced  materi- 
ally by  the  discredit  which  our  Govern- 
meat  must  have  incurred  in  advancing  them. 
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It  would  have  aoanded  strange  to  any  one  if 
he  had  heard  ns  assert,  in  the  twenty-aev- 
enth  year  of  this  controversy,  that  row,  for 
the  first  time,  vf  had  discovered  the  real 
strength  of  our  case  ;  not  only  that  we  fa&d 
now,  for  the  first  time,  taken  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  the  great  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  district  about  which  we  had 
talked  so  much,  but  that  we  had  just  now 
commenced  comprehending  the  meaning^  of 
those  documents  which  bad  been  before 
both  parties,  and  quoted  and  diaeuased  by 
both  parties  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
controversy.  It  would  have  seemed  rather 
strange  that,  under  the  influence  of  tbia 
sadden  ray  of  geographical  light,  we  should 
all  at  once  have  shifted  every  ground  oa 
which  we  had  previously  stood,  and  almoat 
thronghout  our  case  be  now  maintaioiiig 
exactly  the  reverse  of  every  positioo  to 
which  we  bad  previously  committed  our- 
selves. A  harsh  judge  might  have  been  in- 
clined to  regard  this  versatility  of  diplo- 
matic ingenuity  as  not  very  creditable  to  a 
great  nation  ;  and  woald  have  found  that 
the  assertion  that  now,  for  the  first  lime, 
we  had  discovered  the  real  strength  of  our 
case,  implied  the  discreditable  admiasioB 
that  up  to  that  time  we  had,  for  purpoaea  of 
expediency,  been  supporting  an  untenable 
claim  of  right  by  reckless  assertions  and 
arguments  which  we  knew  to  be  worthless. 
A  milder  and  truer  judgment  would  have 
attributed  our  obvious  inconsistency  to  the 
mere  eagerness  which  is  the  natural  reault 
of  prolonged  litigation. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
therefore,  we  think  tbst  Lord  Ashburlon 
could  not  but  regard,  not  merely  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  but  Great  Britain,  as  committed 
in  the  outset  to  our  acceptance  of  the  King 
of  Holland's  award ;  and  if  the  conditions 
which  were  imposed  upon  us  thereby  are 
injurious  to  our  best  interests — if  they  sac- 
rifice clear  rights  with  a  dishonorable  facil- 
ity, compromise  the  military  security  of 
our  North  American  possessrons,  and  snr* 
render  attached  end  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  to  the  odious  tyranny  of  a  repob- 
lican  government, — the  blame  must  rest  not 
with  Lord  Ashburton,  but  with  Lord  Psl- 
raerston,  who  in  fact  made,  in  1831,  all,  and 
even  more  than  all,  of  the  concessions  by 
which  'Lord  Ashburton  baa  now  merely 
thought  proper  to  abide.  We  are  eager  to 
throw  the  blame,  if  cause  of  blame  there 
be,  on  Lord  Palmereton,  because  we  ehall, 
therefore,  give  ourselves  a  right  to  olain 
for  that  foreign  minister  some  portion  of 
the  credit  which,  in  oar  opinion,  is  merited 
by  the  present  aetllement  of  the  matter. 
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For  tfae  readineu  with  which  Lord  Pal- 
meraton  accepted  the  King  of  Holland's 
award,  and  the  periereTance  with  which  he 
presaed  its  adopttoD  on  the  United  States, 
may  Tairly  he  presumed  to  bare  rendered 
it  utterly  impOHible  for  them  to  avoid, 
•ooner  or  later,  imilaling  his  conciliatory 
ooaise,  and  accepting  the  reasonable  ofler 
Btade  by  him  ;  while  it  is  quite  clear  that,  by 
making  concessions  which  it  would  have 
been  onhecoming  in  ub  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod to  retract,  he  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  qaibbling  ^irit  of  diplamacy  to  raise 
any  difficulties  on  our  part.  Thus,  though 
denied  the  immediate  aatisfactioD  of  realiz- 
ing bis  pacific  plans  while  in  office,  ha  must 
now  enjoy  the  pure  consciouaness,  and 
ought  not  to  be  denied  the  praise,  of  having 
snabled  Lord  Ashburton  to  complete  what 
be  himself  had  begun.  We  are  the  more 
desirous  to  vindicate  this  credit  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  because,  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  Liberal  party,  we  saw,  with  some 
disaatisfactioo,  a  tendency  in  his  policy, 
during  the  two  or  three  last  years  ofhisad- 
ninistration,  to  become  too  contentious, 
and  even  ivarlilce ;  and  we  are  especially 
bound,  therefore,  not  to  forget  what  emi- 
nent serricei  he  rendered  to  the  ma)nte> 
nance  of  peace  during  the  earlier,  and  in- 
deed the  far  greater  part  of  his  ministerial 
career. 

The  question  then  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  inquiry,  whether  Lord  Ashburton 
has  made  better  terms  with  respect  to  the 
Disputed  Territory  than  those  which  we 
had  long  ago  declared  our  readiness  to  ac- 
cept 1  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
be  has  got  us  a  larger  portion  of  territory 
and  a  better  boundary  than  the  King  of 
Holland  awarded  us.  The  assailants  of  the 
Treaty,  however,  insist  that  in  making  this 
comparison  we  must  recollect  that  three  dis- 
putes respecting  three  dtSerent  portions  of 
territory  were  referred  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  that  he  decided  two  of  the  three 
J [uestioDs  entirely  in  our  favor.  This  is  per- 
ectly  true,  and  the  remark  is  just.  The  King 
of  Holland  decided  that  we  were  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  an  angle  lying  between  the 
difierent  sources  of  the  Connecticut  rirer, 
and  disputed  with  us  by  the  Stale  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  also  decided  in  our  favor  a 
dispute  with  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  relative  to  a  strip  of  land  lying  between 
theirue  line  of  forty-five  degrees  and  the  line 
which  had  always  been  taken  as  correcpoud- 
ing  with  it,  because  incorrectly  so  laid  down 
in  the  maps  of  the  country.  He  decided  that 
we  were  entitled  to  the  whole  of  this  strip, 
with  the  qoalificBtion  that  the  United  States 
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•hoald  be  allowed  to  retain  the  small  por- 
tion of  it  called  Rouse's  Point,  on  which 
thejr  bad,  at  some  expense,  erected  fortifi- 
cations while  occupying  it  in  perfect  good 
faith,  on  a  misapprehension  common  at  the 
time  to  both  parties.  The  angle  and  (he 
strip  (for  about  angles  and  strips  had  two 
great  countries  been  contending,  and  ruD' 
ning  frequent  risks  of  war)  thus  awarded  to 
us  by  the  King  of  Holland,  Lord  Ashburton 
has,  we  grant,  given  up  to  the  United 
States  ;  but  he  has  given  up  the  strip  in  ex- 
change for  another  strip  on  the  side  of  New 
Brunswick  :  and  the  angle  he  has  onl^  giv- 
en up  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  portion  of 
the  territory  in  dispute  with  Maine  than  the 
King  of  Holland  had  awarded  us.  Taking 
the  award  as  the  basis  of  nefrotialion,  ha 
has  succeeded  in  getting  its  terms  altered 
so  as  to  secure  us  a  better  frontier,  where 
frontier  was  important ;  and  he  has  dona 
this  simply  by  swapping,  as  well  as  we  can 
calculate,  a  tittle  more  than  100,000  acres 
contained  in  the  angle  for  what  seems,  on 
the  map  of  our  own  recent  survey,  to  be 
about  ten  times  that  quantity  of  land  out  of 
the  territory  awarded  to  Maine  by  the  King 
of  Holland. 

The  strip  on  the  side  of  New  Braoswick 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  one  to  which 
we  had  imagined  ourselves  to  have  a  right, 
from  the  very  same  species  of  error  which 
misled  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the 
slrip  in  the  line  45°.  The  line  drawn  by  the 
surveys  of  1815  due  north  from  the  monu- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  is 
now  acknowledged  to  have  been  drawn  in 
too  easterly  a  direction  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  had 
been  all  along  regarded  as  possessing  a  tri- 
angular strip  between  the  line  laid  down  and 
the  true  one.  Their  claim  to  this  we  could 
not,  of  course,  gainsay  ;  and  acknowledg- 
ing it,  we  exclianged  the  one  strip  for  tha 
other.  The  strip  given  up  to  us  was  of  im- 
portance to  us,  as  keeping  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States  further  from  the  river  SL 
John's ;  and  as  for  th6  strip  on  the  line  45°, 
if  we  exclude  Rouse's  Point,  which,  nego- 
tiating on  the  basis  of  the  King  of  Holland's 
award,  we  must  view  as  allotted  to  the  Ame- 
ricans,— all  considerations  of  political  ex* 
pediency  should  have  induced  ns  rather  to 
make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  tract  of  land  entirely  inhabited  by  Ameri* 
cans,  than  insist  on  retaining  so  very  incon- 
venient an  adjunct  to  the  eastern  townahipa 
of  Lower  Canada. 

Such  is  ihe  exchange.  After  exchanging 
strip  against  strip,  we  give  up  a  district  of 
which  the  whole  value  may  be  estimated  at 
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th«  worth  of  the  land  contsiBed  id  them. 
Pot  no  one  ever  imagined  that  it  wss  of  the 
■lighteit  political  importance  which  oation 
poaaetsed  the  angle  between  the  aourcea  of 
the  Connecticut.  In  return,  we  gel  ten 
time*  the  quantity  of  land;  and,  what  is  iif 
finitely  more  important,  we  get  it  where 
every  square  mile  it  of  conaiderahle  politi- 
cal value.  By  getting  Lord  Ashburton's 
line  instead  of  the  King  of  Holland's,  we 
keep  the  neareat  point  of  the  American  fron- 
tier about  twenty  miles  further  from  Que- 
bec ;  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  on 
the  map  of  our  recent  sarrey,  the  points 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  two  parties,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  there  will  be  in  the  frontier  set- 
tled by  Lord  Ashburton  any  point  material- 
ly nearer  to  Quebec  than  the  nearest  point 
of  the  present  undisputed  frontier  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  Leep  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  also  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
farther  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  coDke- 
qucntly  from  what  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  road  between  Canada 
and  the  Lower  Provinces.  As  a  make- 
weight for  this  very  advantageous  exchange 
of  territory,  we  throw  in  permission  to  the 
people  of  Maine  to  float  the  raw  produce  of 
the  Disputed  Territory  down  our  portion  of 
the  St.  John's  river  to  the  sea,  duly  free. 
In  retorn  for  this,  which  we  trust  we  shall 
hereafter  prove  to  he  but  a  moderate  and 
fair  concession,  we  get  the  political  advan- 
lajies  described  above,  which  seem  to  be  a 
foil  equivalent ;  and  on  the  amount  of  terri- 
tory exchanged  we  are  obviously  the  gain- 
era.  It  does  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Treaty  are  obviously 
more  advantageous  to  us  than  the  King  of 
Holland's  award  ;  and  that  Lord  Ashburion 
has  succeeded  in  getting  ua  better  terms 
than  Lord  Palmerston  contended  for  so 
etrenuously  in  1833.  Of  course,  if  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Treaty  are  right  in  treating 
the  whole  Disputed  Territory  as  indisputa- 
bly ours,  all  that  is  now  allotted  to  the  Ame- 
ricana is  gratuitous  concession;  and  the 
eoDcession  is  greater  than  should  have  been 
made  to  violent  men  urging  unfair  claims. 
But  if  we  are  right  in  taking  the  King  of 
Holland'a  award  as  a  stage  in  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation  from  which  any  negotia- 
tor taking  up  the  matter  on  out  part  at  any 
period  since  1831  could  not  draw  back;  if 
eompromise  was  only  to  be  eflected  on  the 
basis  of  our  taking  that  only  to  be  indispu- 
tably ours  which  was  then  awarded  to  us, 
and  accepted  by  us;  it  does  seem  pretty  ob- 
vious that  Lord  Ashburton  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  made  the  best  of  the  posi- 


tioD  in  which  he  watplaeed.  If  we  ret  the 
smallest  and  worst  portion  of  the  Dispatch 
Territory,  we  get  more  than  we  declared 
onraelves  satisfied  with  in  1833;  and  lh« 
disadvantage,  whatever  it  may  amooBt  to, 
ia  the  necessary  result  of  what  we  maet  ad- 
mit to  he,  not  the  badness  of  oor  case,  bu 
our  carelessness  and  folly  in  patting  the  castt 
before  the  King  of  Holland  in  so  imperfeet 
a  shape,  that  he  evidently  tboaght  that  af 
two  untenable  cases  onrs  was  the  worst, 
and  that  consequently  hecoold  only  suggest 
a  compromise  at  oor  expense. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  get  better 
terms  with  respect  to  the  Disputed  Ten^ 
tory  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  The 
outcry  raised  about  the  blow  which  the 
concessions  of  tbe  Treaty  are  said  lo  inflict 
on  oar  power  and  dignity  as  a  nation,  is  not 
only  carried  too  far,  hut  positively  ha*  ao 
foundation  at  all.  Our  dignity  haa  most  as- 
suredly snfiered  no  detriment  during  the 
present  negotiation.  The  original  preten- 
sions of  botn  parties  are  alike  given  up  ;  the 
question,  which  each  declared  to  be  solnUe 
only  in  the  manner  exactly  conformable  to 
its  own  interests,  is  solved  by  neither  party 
being  declared  in  the  right,  or  allowed  la 
have  its  own  way.  But  as  regarda  tbo 
ground  taken  op  by  them  in  tbe  dtscuaaioBe 
consequent  on  the  lust  great  step  in  the 
controversy,  natnely,  the  King  of  Holland'a 
award,  it  is  not  w«  most  assuredly  who  have 
abandoned  that  gronnd,  or  submitted  to  oor 
adversary's  terms.  We  remain  on  the  very 
ground  we  took  up  in  1831,  and  have  com- 
pleted the  negotiation  on  better  terms  than 
those  which,  for  two  years,  we  (hen  press- 
ed on  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
have  now  negotiated  on  the  very  terms 
which  they  then  refused  to  entertain  :  tfacj 
have  not  only  conceded  al!  the  territory 
that  the  King  of  Holland  awarded  to  no, 
but  a  considerable  portion  more.  They 
have  come  tbe  whole  way  to  us :  we  have 
made  no  concession  since  1833.  We  could 
not  with  honor:  for  we  had  then  proved 
our  love  of  peace  by  readily  offering  the 
largest  concessions  which  could  in  reaeoa 
be  expected  from  us.  The  Americans  have 
now  to  their  honor  followed  our  example, 
and  done  their  part  in  the  work  of  cooeili* 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  valid  objectioa 
could  be  raised  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
even  if  it  could  be  made  out  that,  in  the  in- 
terval tbst  has  elapsed  since  1833,  the  Re- 
port of  Messrs.  Mndge  and  Featheratoa- 
haugh  had  given  us  the  means  of  support- 
ing our  original  claim  with  far  mora  eflect 
than  before.    The  practical  bearings  of  the 
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mm  remained  aiwltered :  if  we  conld  then 
bare  tafelf  mads  tbe  conceMiDns  which  we 
proffered,  we  could  make  them  bb  eaCely 
now ;  and  if  it  waa  then  worth  our  white  to 
mahe  auch  lacrificeB  for  a  settlement  it  is 
just  ■■  much  worth  our  while  now.  Even  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  as  to  make  out  a 
ketter  case,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
sdrisable  by  so  doing  totally  to  divest  the 
settlement  of  an  amicable  character,  or 
(what  would  more  probably  have  been  tbe 
result)  to  prevent  the  question  from  being 
settled  at  all.  Our  improved  position  would 
only  have  given  the  same  concessions  a 
greater  grace  and  efficacy. 

Mr.  leatfaerstonhaogh  a  very  creditable 
speech  at  Falmouth  has  no  doubt  deprived 
the  arguments  derived  from  his  Report  of 
much  of  their  weight ;  but  still,  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  them,  that  we  fee) 
it  advisable  to  eiamine  whether,  as  is  so 
eOBUdently  alleged,  they,  afforded  ds  any 
jeettfication  for  rising  in  our  demands,  and 
expecting  better  terma.  This  question  has 
been  folly  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the 
"  Globe"  newspaper,  who  wrote  under  the 
signature  of  "  Pacificus  ;"  and,  long  as  hie 
statement  of  the  question  ia,  we  think  we 
ean  do  no  better  than  transfer  it  to  our 
pages  ^ 

oReipMtiog  tbe  merits  of  tbe  diqiiite,  1  enter- 
tain wbkt  was  mj  own,  and  what  I  may  say  was 
die  general  opinion  in  this  coontry  two  yean  a^o. 
I  look  upon  the  dainu  of  both  piriieB  is  inadmis- 
■ible :  the  ambi^uit^  or  tlie  treaty  appean  to  me  to 
have  had  its  ongin  in  confusion  of  lAvu,  or  c»re- 
lenneu  of  phrueotogy,  coupled  with  i^rnorance  or 
the  correct  gengnphy  of  the  country,  which  render 
the  treaty  ineiplicable,  and  the  boundary  unascer- 
taiaoble.  This  opinion  has  not  been  io  the  Blight- 
eat  decree  shaken  by  any  infornialion  communis 
eated  by  recent  lurveya.  I  alill  think  that  it  would 
have  been  as  impOBsibls  for  us  to  convince  the 
Americans  of  ibe  force  of  our  new  as  of  our  old 
arguuienCB ;  and  to  the  full  as  unsafe  ai  ever  for  up 
to  Slake  the  intereats  involved  in  the  dispute  to  a 
reference  on  tbe  mere  point  of  abstract  right.  Thp 
matter  was  one  which  could  only  be  safely  settled 
ty  compromise  and  mutual  concewion. 

"  The  reasoning  of  Lord  Ashbiirton's  asiailantB 
justifies  me,  I  thinli,  in  saying  that  th^  could  hard- 
ly have  ventured  to  dispute  this  position  two  years 
ago.  Our  claim  of  course  was  then  the  same  as 
it  now  is ;  Jtut  it  is  admitted,  even  by  lliesn  gentle- 
men, that  we  did  not  then  know  tbn  real  sirength 
of  our  claim.  It  was  only  first  discovered  by 
Ifessrs.  Hudge  and  Feaiherstonhaugh,  in  1839, 
and  made  known  to  the  world  by  their  Report  pub- 
liahnd  in  1B40.  That  report.  It  ia  contended,  sud- 
denly placed  the  whole  matter  in  to  clear  a  light, 
that  no  one  could  any  Iwiger  hare  a  doubt  aa  to 
the  boundary  line  of  the  intaty  of  1783.  It  pro- 
fesaed  to  exhibit  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  rang, 
ing  in  a  clear  and  loftjr  line  almost  identical  with 
tha  one  all  along  clauned  by  d«^  while  it  pnflfad 
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into  thin  air  the  Amencan  elaim,  along  with  tbe 
fanciful  highlands  on  which  it  had  retted.  Stieog 
in  Mudge  and  Feaiherstonhaugh,  the  assailants  of 
Lord  Ashbutton  view  the  whole  of  the  disputed 
territory  as  ourt  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Ame- 
rican audacity,  they  think,  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  deny  the  suddeu  clesroesa  of  our  claim  ; 
or  woald,  at  any  rate,  have  been  compelled  to  eema 
to  oonsent  to  a  division  of  the  territory  in  which, 
aa  I  have  seen  tomewbere  slated,  according  to 
some  atrange  notions  of  judicial  aritboieiie,  'we 
ought  lo  have  had  a  ibare  in  proportion  to  the  su- 
perior goodness  of  our  claim.'  Had  this  been  re- 
fuited,  we  ought,  it  is  said,  to  have  gone  to  an 
arbitration  Ibrthwith,  in  perfect  confidence  that  no 
arbiter  could  have  resisted  Uudge  and  Feather- 
■lonhaugb,  or  refused  to  award  us  all  that  we  asked. 
Hy  opinion  is,  that  Hudga  and  Pealherstonhaagh 
made  no  diSbrence  in  tbe  matter,  and  pot  oar  clam 
on  no  stronger  ground,  nor  tbe  meaning  of  tlM 
treaty  io  any  clearer  light,  than  before. 

**  Do  not  understand  me  as  depreciating  the  la- 
bors of  the  commissioners.  The  undertaking  of 
ihe  survey  seems  to  have  been  judicious,  the  choice 
of  commissioners  fortunate,  aod  tbe  result  of  tJMJr 
tabors  a  very  oseful  repott.  1  csnnot  equally  t^ 
proveof  the  publication  of  that  report,  the  eflect  of 
which  waa  to  commit  us  anew  to  our  extreme  ps^ 
tensiiMs,  and  thus  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  ef 
a  corapromiae.  But  this  was  do  bult  of  the  com- 
misaiouera.  To  their  report  no  one  can  dnny  tbe 
praise  of  great  induatry  and  great  skill.  By  dint 
of  bard  travelling,  and  Ihe  minoteat  get^ogtcal, 
trigonometrical,  and  barometrical  observation,  ihay 
seem  Io  have  explored  the  disputed  territory^  and 
laid  down  the  principal  features  and  general  ekew- 
tion  of  that  district,  with  a  completeness,  and  I 
dare  say,  an  accuracy  never  before  applied  ta  it. 
They  have  exhibited  praiseworthy  research  ii 


cords,  and  ancient  maps  throw  on  Ihe  history  of 
the  disputed  boundary,  the  gec^raphical  notions  af 
the  framcrs  of  the  Ireaiy,  and  the  origin  of  tbat 
description  in  which  all  the  difiWrence  of  opinioo 
has  had  its  rite.  The  result  has  been  a  sUtement 
of  the  case  putting  the  claim,  which  the  commis- 
sioners thought  it  their  duty  to  advocate,  on  fiar 
more  plausible  grounds  than  it  had  ever  been  placed 
before.  Further  than  this  I  cannot  go  in  ascribii^ 
efficacy  to  it.  I  csnnot  say  that  to  my  mind  It 
clears  up  tbe  doubts  that  hung  over  tbo  matter;  or 
that,  liaving  laid  down  the  report  after  aludying  it 
for  the  tenth  time,  I  feel  one  whit  more  satisfied 
OH  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  now  carrying  its  terms  into  eficct.  In* 
deed,  all  that  eeenu  to  me  to  be  gained  by  it  is  to 
make  just  such  a  case  for  our  line  as  to  render  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  before  for  an  arbitra. 
Cor  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Americyi  claim.  Tbe 
report  makes  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  tbo 
treaty  of  1763  was  a  muddle  and  a  bui^le ;  that 
the  line  laid  down  in  It  can  have  no  counterpart  in 
nature ;  and  that  no  way  of  settling  the  queatioa 
remained  except  a  diviaion  of  the  disputed  ler- 

••  The  '  north-weat  angle  of  Nova  Scotia'  is  the 
point  io  the  boundary.Ijna  of  1763  at  which  the 
doubt  commences.  That  point  itaelf  was  not  at  tbo 
time  matked  by  any  definite  natural  dgect.  It  waa 
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•D  ima^narr  pdni,  remhin;  fWim  the  interiection 
of  ui  iina)r>">'7  ■traight  line  Saiming  the  westam 
boandar;  ofMoTaScoliai  with  another  imaginary 
Hat,  which  at  tho  Mme  time  formed  the  aouthern 
boundary  of  the  profince  of  Ixiwer  Canada,  and  the 
northern  bouodar^  of  what  bad,  up  lo  that  time, 
been  the  two  proTince*  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Massa- 
cfauaetta  Bay.  These  linei  had  ali  beeo  described 
in  previoua  documents,  defining  the  limits  of  Iheac 
three  Britiah  prsnnaca.  The  trealj  adopted  Ibeie 
liaea  alinoM  in  ttie  yetj  words  previoualj  used  ; 
and  it  therefore  defined  tlie  itorth-wesC  angle  as 
•that  angle  which  is  fonned  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  tho  source  of  tho  St,  Croii  ri»er  to  the 
bigblands,  along  the  said  highlands,  which  divide 
those  rivera  that  emptj  themselves  into  the  rivrr 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  whicli  fhil  inio  the  At- 
hntic  Ocean,  to  tho  north-wntcmmoet  bead  of 
Connecticut  river.'  Thi*  description,  on  coming 
la  act  upon  it  practically,  has,  unluckily,  turned 
out  to  be  at  vague  as  the  thing  described,  and 
thereforti  to  have  <dMcured  rather  than  explained 
the  position  of  the  angle  in  queation.  For  it  is 
obvioun,  on  looking  at  ihe  map,  that  in  the  coiinr 
taken  by  the  imnginary  western  boundary  line  laid 
down  as  running  due  north  from  an  ascertained 
point,  there  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  highlands 
Answering  the  description  in  the  treaty.  In  thai 
part  of  the  country  a  ap«ec  of  not  lest  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  intervenes  between  any  streams  run- 
ning into  the  St.  Lawrenop,  and  those  running 
into  the  Atlantic,  according  to  the  British  (which 
I  consider  the  just)  deflnltion  nf  the  lalter  term. 
Insteftd,  therefore)  ot'one  ridge  of  highlands  sepa- 
ntlng  theae  two  claaaea  of  waters,  ihey  are  found 
lo  be  scfMfated  by  two  Urge  basins  carrying  the 
waters  of  that  vast  extent  of  country  into  two  dif- 
ferent qiiarlen  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  The 
line  runninff  due  north,  therefure,  clearly  meets  no 
highland*  l^lfllilng  at  the  point  of  intersection  the 
oonditKin  ofdividing  the  requisite  rivers. 

«  The  report  gets  over  this  difficult  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning,  of  which  I  will  Ibut  briefly,  and 
I  hope  fairly,  give  the  gi«t : — 

"'The  boundary  line  runaing  along  the  high, 
lands  in  question  was,  in  the  anginal  descriptions 
of  the  inter-provincial  boundaries,  drawn  frnm  east 
to  weal ;  and  It  is  only  possible  to  get  at  its  true 
bearing  by  taking  the  same  course.  Begin  then 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  north- western  most  head  of 
Ihe  Connecticut  river,  and  you  will  find  there 
•ingle  ridge  of  well-defined  mountaina  or  higlilsne 


higlilsndii 

_    —    p .treaty,  as 

thejr  form  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the  vmlerihed 
which  tlirowB  down  from  its  northern  face  thp 
Chaudisre  end  other  rivers  running  into  the  St. 
I^wfene^,  and  from  its  southern  face  the  Penirii. 
■cot,  Kennebec,  and  other  rivers  flawing  into  the 
Atlantic.  For  about  100  miles  this  ridge  of  moun. 
taina  continues  to  fulfil  the  conditions  rrquired.* 

"In  all  this  I  entirely  concur.  At  the  distance 
of  100  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
the  disputed  territory  commences.  For  here  the 
waletabed  dlvtdua;  one  watfrshed,  being  the  line 
daimed  bv  tho  Americams  and  throwing  ofl"  water* 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  none  into  the  Atlantic, 
takes  a  north.eastem  direction ;  while  the  other, 
which  is  tlie  British  line,  beara  nearly  due  east, 
pouring  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  from  one  side, 
bat  none  into  the  St.  Lkwronce  from  tbe  other ; 


and  the  great  basin  which  the  8l  John's  rif«r 
empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  hers  begins  to  ia> 

"  llc.K,  I  say,  doubt  begins ;  from  this  pcunt  eaat- 
ward  lo  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  there 


in  be  no  linu  of  highlands 


I  fulfil  the 


requicile  condition  of  i mm rd lately  dividing  the  At- 
lantic rivers  from  the  St.  Lswrence  rivers.  *  Noi' 
say  the  commiMioneTF,  '  no  difficulty  occurs  her« ; 
the  watersheds  divide,  but  tho  highlands  do  not ; 
no  ridge  of  mnuiitains  breaks  ofi*  in  the  direction 
claimed  by  Ihe  American!',  and  their  watershed  i« 
compo«ed  for  a  apace  offiDy  miles  of  a  lowswampj 
ground,  throwing  nC,  not  rivers,  but  inconsiderable 
stream's  into  Ihe  St.  Lawrence;  while  the  great 
mountain  chain,  which  we  have  followed  from  tba 
head  of  the  Connecticut  thus  far,  continues  in  ont 
'unbroken  and  lofty  line,  forrob^  what  geologist* 
call  the  'axis  of  uiaximum  elevalion,*  and  running 
eastward  along  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Rriiain^ 
until  It  intersects  the  western  boundary  of  Nors 
Scotia — not  indeed  at  Hars'  hill,  which  our  etiipid 
predecessors  inadvertently  took  as  part  of  the  chain, 
but  at  a  point  a  few  miles  lo  the  north  of  iL  Thi« 
chain  does  not  actual^  at  this  pmnt  of  inlrrsectioo 
l\ilSI  the  condition  of  sepanting  the  rivers  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty,  but  it  is  the  unbroken  contin- 
uation of  the  sanic  chain  that  did  eo  most  satisfac- 
torily for  100  miles  from  the  point  of  starllna;  it 
is,  Iherr^fore,  the  same  chain  ;  it  if,  tlierefure,  ideo- 
tical  with  the  highlands  that  divide  the  required 
rivers— the  hlHilinds  of  the  tr<<aiy.'  This  view  ia 
then  supported  by  various  dacuineniary  proofH,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  this  'axis  of  mazimam 
elevalion,'  or  lofty  crest  of  mouniainr,  was  in  fact 
the  line  of  htglilands  contemplated  by  Ihe  trvtmtm 
of  the  treaty,  by  those  who  had  previously  laid" 
down  the  same  boundary,  and  by  the  writers,  on 
the  authority  of  whose  accouals  of  the  country  the 
line  had  been  so  laid  down. 

"  I  think  1  have  staled  the  view  pat  fonvard  bj 
the  ccHnmissioners  with  perfect  fairness.  I  have 
put  It  as  clearly  as  I  could.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
•aying,  that  it  it  a  presentable — nty,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  possible  explanation  of  the  treaty.  But  I 
have  very  considerable  doubts  whether  we  should 
have  been  qiiile  sure  of  convincing  an  arbiter  that 
ii  is  the  true  onf,  or  bv  any  means  a  naturvi  one. 

"The  trea^  specifiea  two  qualiliea  as  designa- 
ting the  direetion  which  the  boundary  line  mast 
take.  The  isrtd  along  which  it  tuns  must  be  high ; 
and  it  must  divide  certain  waters.  '  Tb«  cooitnis- 
sionera  look  to  Ihe  first  qiiatiflcation  as  the  most 
material.  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  latter  as  the 
most  important,  as  giving  the  character  to  the 
country  described,  and  as  the  one  to  be  foUawe^  if 
we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two.  Il 
Is  the  most  precise,  and  would  therefore  be  ih>  tmtsI 
likely  lo  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  any  one  oaing 
It  lo  describe  a  precise  line  of  boundary.  As  to 
what  lands  are  sufficiently  high  to  be  called  high- 
lands, we  may  dispute  to  all  eternity  ;  as  to 
what  particular  lands  intervene  between  partictdar 
streams,  no  question  can  be  raised.  Nay,  if  yoa 
are  sure  of  your  particular  ridge  of  highlands,  the 
precise  point  wherea  line  'gefs  foil,* (as  the  treaty 
*ay^)  is  by  no  means  clear.  Bat  the  point  when 
a  line  intersects  a  dividing  ridge,  may  always  bt 
ascertained  within  a  few  faet.  A  line  of  hiolilsnab 
is  therefore  a  vague  description  of  a  boua3ary — a 
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uiguoua  diatrictp,  and  even  eitaces;  tl>e  formei 
ia  never  used  without  lome  farther  limitation  to 
five  it  preciaion.  For  sU  tlieie  reaaooB,  my  im- 
preaaion  ■«■  that  the  quality  «f  being  the  waterahcd 
of  particular  rivera  waa  the  one  to  which  tlie  fram- 
era  of  ihe  treiifi  or  thoae  from  whom  the  framera 
of  Ibetrealy  adapted  the  definition,  mainly  loohed; 
and  that  they  did  not  much  care  how  high  the  high- 
lands were  aa  long  as  they  aerved  this  purpwe. 

"  1  cannot,  therefore,  fttiacb  much  imponance  to 
the  alleged  complete  annihilation  of  the  American 
line  of  hightanda.  Thatline  iajnat  at  much  a  water- 
shed, after  all,  at  the  loHier  Britith  line ;  it  juat  as 
much  pour*  down  one  claat  of  the  rivera  HpeclGed 
in  the  treaty ;  it  jiiat  aa  much,  and  no  more,  fails  in 
harin^  any  connection  with  the  other  claas.  The 
CDoimLBBionera  aeem  to  me  to  be  misled  by  their 
own  pursuits  aa  geoloKJata  and  SQTVeyora.  If  the 
American  line  be  not  lUe  'uis  of  maximum  eleva 
tion,'  and  have  not  the  proper  ■  magnetic  direction,' 
as  they  tell  uc,  and  the  British  line  have  both  theae 
cliaracteristicf,  my  firm  beliaf  ja,  thai  the  cominia- 
sioaers  of  178:)  never  thought  a  bit  about  either 
BSia  or  magnetic  direction.  I  am  sure  Parliament 
did  not  when  they  paaaed  tho  act  of  1774 ;  and  il' 
an^  body  bad  aaked  George  the  Third  about  the 
axis  and  the  marnelic  dircclton,  when  he  issued  the 

Eroclamation  of  1763,  or  gave  Governor  Wilmot 
is  CDinmisaion — bless  us  and  save  us !  bow  the 
poor  dfar  old  man  would  have  stared  !  The  com- 
Dtissioners  tell  ut  that  the  country  for  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  near  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can tine,  has  no  highlands  stall,  but  conaislsof  no- 
thing but  a  low  swampy  table-land.  ThiiBBcmato 
neto  matter  little.  The  land  would  be  high  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trea^,  if  it  divided  the  re- 
quired rivers  ;  it  ia  high  enough  to  contain  the 
MMrcea  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  lijt.  Ijlw- 
rcnce  on  tho  one  side,  and  the  Si.  John  on  theother ; 
and  unleaa,  therefore,  aa  the  commissioners  would 
almost  insinuate,  these  streams  commence  their 
course  by  jiimping  out  of  hollows,  or  flowing  up 
hill,  the  land  in  which  they  rise  must,  oompared  to 
the  whole  couraea  o(  these  and  the  great  baaina 
into  which  they  run,  be  comparatively  high  land. 
Sut  the  commissioneraare  always  unreasonable  iii 
requiring  magnitude  in  all  natural  objectr,  before 
they  will  allow  them  the  designations  which  im- 
memorial Dsage  has  given  them.  Thus  they  will 
not  allow  the  name  of  rivers  to  the  Metis  and  its 
neighbor?,  though  that  deugnation  is  invariably 
Bpfuied  to  them  by  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  and 
sUres  you  in  the  tace  in  every  map  you  look  at. 

"Rigid  about  height  of  land  and  size  of  nvera, 
the  commisaionera  aoem  to  me  to  contend  for  a 
dangerouB  laxity  with  respect  to  continuity  and 
identity  of  mountain  chaina.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  division  of  the  watersheds,  at  which,  whatever 
they  may  tay  of  the  American  line,  niountaint  be- 
gin to  spread  out  widely  over  the  couotty,  th"^ 
choose  the  rango  which  they  will  follow  as  identi- 
cal with  the  line  the;  have  followed  from  the  head 
of  tho  Connecticut  upwardt,  not  on  account  of  it« 
poaaeaainfr  the  quality  of  dividing  particular  rivers 
leqnired  by  the  ircaly,  but  on  account  of  ita  poa- 
sessing  those  of  lofLineaa  and  magnetic  direction. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tteaty  prescribes  the 


essential  requistto  of  the  identity  of  the  highlands 
of  which  it  tpeakt,  when  it  speciSes  Ihe  charac- 
teiislic  of  dividing  panicular  rid^.  Other  quali- 
ties, such  aa  height  or  magnetic  direction,  may  af- 
ford the  criterion  of  identity  for  geological  pur- 
po«ea ;  but  according  to  the  treaty,  thoae  Tiighlauds 
alono  can  be  said  lo  ba  the  same  which  Tu\&\  tlie 
one  specified  condition  of  dividing  the  same  classes 
oTrivm.  It  seisms  to  me,  iberernre,  that  it  would 
berathera  bold  decision  to  which  an  arbiter  would 
come,  who,  having  to  find  highlands  dividing  cer- 
tain specified  waters,  should  say  thai  he  had  reach- 
mil  the  (^ct  required  whenever  he  got  to  a  moun- 
tain dividing  no  auch  waters,  but  connected  by  an 
unbroken  chain  with  other  mountaina  which  did 
divide  such  waters  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  The  same  unbroken  cliain  of  the 
Apennines  runs  down  the  centre  of  Italy  from  Tus- 
cany to  the  Btrails  of  Messina.  Yet  would  it  not 
be  thought  a  strange  way  of  describing  the  posili" " 


ofsc 


villas 


Ti 


liluated  in  the  highranda  which  you 
iween  Florence  and  Bologna! 

"  I  say,  then,  that  the  hJEhlanda  of  th( 
aionera  are  not  the  hi^hlanda  of  the  treaty,  becanaa 
at  the  point  of  their  intersection  they  do  not  fUSl 
the  condition  of  dividing  tbe  required  waters. 
Still  more  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  arc  they  not  the 
highlanda  of  the  treaty,  because  we  know  very  well 
that  Ihe  point  at  which  they  intersect  the  western 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  never  was,  never  could 
be,  never  was  pretended  to  be,  the  north-west  sn- 
gle  of  that  province.  It  is  true  that  thai  north- 
west angle  was  never  precisely  laid  down;  and 
ws  cannot  tell  where  its  exact  position  was, 
pxcept  by  the  aid  of  the  highlands  of  tbe  t 
But  we  know  very  well  where  it  could  not  b 
it  described  in  the  treaty  as  being  rxacily  on  me 
western  boundary ;  it  must  therefore  necessarily 
be  at  the  very  northern  point  of  that  boundary. 
This  it  is  not  now;  the  western  boundary  is  carried 
on  some  forty  or  Gfly  mites  higher  by  ourselves. 
No  proof  has  ever  yet  been  tendered  of  its  having 
at  any  antecedent  period  stopped  abort  of  its  pre- 
sent position ;  on  the  contrary,  there  ia  ev^n 
ground  ofproauming  that  before  the  treaty  of  1783 

he  province  of  Nova  Scotia  extended  as  Ar  north 

IS  New  Brimswick  does  now. 
"The  highlands  of  the  commisaiwera  seem  to 

ne  to  labor  under  the  one  palpable  defect  which 
characterizes  all  Uie  lines  claimed  by  ut  during  Iha 
controversy.  The  point  at  which  they  intersect 
the  western  boimdary  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  only  not 

be  north-western  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  is 
angle  at  all     It  ia  a  point  in  the  western  boun- 


sulh.     Map(>,  Acta  of  the  Provincial  Legiala- 
ind  other  documents  innumerable,  prove  that 


daiT  obviously  halfway  down  between  the  north 

lure,  and  oi 

from  the  earliest  division  of  our  provinces  Nova 
Scotia  always  extended  far  northward  of  ihe  point 
at  which  we  place  the  north-wett  angle  only  when 
we  are  discussing  ibis  treaty,  and  never  else. 

"  On  tliese  grounds  I  cannot  bring  mrself  to 
think  that  the  Report  of  Messrs  Hudge  and  Feath- 
erstonhaugh  has  given  us  any  bet;er  ground  to 
Htand  on  than  we  had  before,  however  more  dex- 
leroualylhey  may  have  put  ua  in  tbe  way  of  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  that  positioo  if  forced  lo  fight  for 
Ishould  just  as  ill  as  ever  have  liked  logo  be- 
an arbiter ;  or  nther  I  iboold  have  fell  thai. 
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whbMrne  elmncesaf  tn  entireW  unhrorable  de- 
ciaion,  th«  miwt  likely  dccition  ofKii  honett  arfaltfr 
wonld  iMTe  been  th*t  the  tKMj  ma  inezplinblp, 
iDd  Um  boandmiy  uDdbcorenble ;  knd  thkt  it;  m 
WM  pt^WMd,  both  patties  had  given  him  tbe 
power,  he  would  have  ended  the  maiterbj  dividing 
the  disputed  territory  between  Ibe  two  p«Jlie«.  1 
think  Lorr|  Ashburton  was  perTectlv  right  in  pre- 
ftrring  to  make  tbs  ptirtitian  with  Mr.  Webater,  to 
leaving  it  toarrfeTee,  wboroight  have  done  it  with 
little  cofMidention  of  the  ptmctie»l  intenata  of  the 

■*  For  bad  we  choaen  to  aaaeit  onr  extreme  ciaim 
on  the  ground  of  tbe  commiMionera'  report,  we 
•boold  not  have  gat  It  without  tiiia  reference,  of 
which  I  think  tbe  reautt  ao  dubioaa.  The  asaai!- 
anta  of  Lord  Ashburton  may  hug  iheir  dream  of 
the  coaviclion  which  tlie  report  had  produced  on 
the  minda  of  the  Americanr,  and  flincy  that  tbej 
mold  have  been  lerrifiod  into  a  compromiM  by 
which  we  were  to  bave  a  lion'a  ahare  'in  propor- 
tion to  the  goodnesa  of  our  claim.'  1  know  of  no 
outward  aigneofthiecoaviction.  But  we  all  know 
of  the  Btepa  their  guvernment  took  on  receiving 
tbe  (hr-ramed  report.  Nature  haa  not  been  ao  nig- 
gard to  tbe  United  States  aa  to  deny  them  an  ade- 
^nate  supply  of  tbe  wood  out  of  which  cenmiaaion- 
•fa  an  luadfl ;  wbm  she  gave  v»  ■  Feubenton. 
iMBgfa  abe  providi-d  Anariea  with  a  Renwich,  and 
comjtenaaled  the  boon  of  Hudga  with  that  of  an 
engioeering  officer  anawering  the  asme  purpose. 
Theao  were  instantly  aent  forth  lo  survey  ;  these 
prepared  a  report ;  and  I  will  be  bound  lo  say  that 
that  report,  wtwo  published,  would  ha  VD  been  fbund 
to  demojieh  our  highlandiv  and  discover  tbe  'JtmM- 
imumaxia'  running  in  the  true  'magnetic  direc- 
tion' alongtheveryiirte  claimed  by  tbe  Americans. 
What  would  have  been  tbe  raanlt  1  Each  party 
would  have  added  its  new  report  tu  its  previous 
armory  of  controversy,  and  each  renewed  the 
twiee-teld  ergumente  M  our  quarter-century '■  d' 
pale,  witb  fresh  hairs  to  split,  and  abslractions 
antvvel.  Ao«in  would  the  eagerneee  of  diplorr 
tiais,  and  the  tricks  of  Ihe  woniled  party,  have  pm- 
longed  the  weary  coniroveray ;  and  the  war  o" 
protocols  and 'sptendid  state-paperB'  would  havi 
gone  on,  to  the  detriment  of  commerce  and  securi 
ty,  for  another  'wenty-five  years,  unless  the  angry 
passions  of  a  border  population  had  brought  the 
conflict  of  quirks  to  ■  close  tiy  precipitating' the 
borrora  of  a  real  war.'* 

It  DOW  only  retnaint  for  na  to  inquire 
whether  there  ia  any  great  practical  evil 
nicely  to  reault  from  the  mode  in  which 
Lord  Ashhurton  has  settled  the  Boundary 
Question.  While  ive  feel  perfectly  con- 
Yinced  that  he  has  saved  tbe  point  of  hon- 
or, and  that  he  haa  got  ua  even  better  terms 
than  we  could  fairly  expect,  we  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  there  is  any  thing 
■o  positively  diaadrantageoas  in  them  as  ti 
give  ufl  tbe  slightest  misgiving  as  to  tbi 
wisdom  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute.— 
However  great  the  advantages  which  wi 
might  have  derived  from  ihe  possession  of 
ft  large  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territory, 
it  muM  be  admitted  that  ft  settlement  by 


[Awn, 

which  we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  atif 
portion  of  it,  ia  a  positive  gain  to  the  extent 
of  such  portion.  For  those  who  talk  ao 
loudly  of  "  surrender,"  and  "  concession," 
should  recollect  that  in  fact  we  never  hare 

Eosseased,  to  any  good  purpose,  any  of  this 
lisputed  Territory  ;  and  that  we  now,  for 
the  first  time,  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of 
tbe  portion  allotted  to  ns  hy  tbe  present 
Treaty.  The  occupation  of  the  Territory 
which  was  Bssignea  to  us  in  1815,  was  aa 
occupation  for  safe  custody,  totally  distinct 
from  any  power  of  turning  onr  possewioa 
to  useful  account.  We  could  not  tell  the 
land  ;  we  could  not  construct  permanent 
roads  serosa  it ;  we  could  not  fortify  tbs 
most  important  points  on  it.  All  theao 
things  we  may  now,  iQ  virtue  of  Lord  Aah- 
burtun's  Treaty,  set  about  doing  with  re- 
spect to  the  portion  allotted  to  us.  If  we 
bad  even  to  resign  to  the  Americans  simi- 
lar powers  with  respect  to  the  other  por- 
tion, which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ue — powers  which,  m  their 
hands,  might  actually  be  turned  against  ns, 
we  should  after  aU  only  resign  to  them  what 
they  must  have  got  whenever  a  settlement 
was  made,  and  which  we  must  have  made 
up  our  mioda  to  their  getting  when  we 
pressed  them  ten  years  ago  to  accept  even 
a  lirger  portion  of  the  country  in  dispute. 
At  anv  rale,  instead  of  giving  up  any  thing 
of  which  we  were  in  tbe  enjoyment  before, 
we  enter  into  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  territory,  which  haa  positively  never 
been  of  any  use  to  us 

Bat,  in  '^ain  truth,  the  advantages  of  (he  ' 
Disputed  Territory  have  been  monairously 
overrated  during  the  entire  controversy. — 
The  mere  value  of  the  acres,  with  all  the 
timber  upon  them,  no  one,  even  of  Lord 
Ashburtan's  assailants,  considers  aa  worth 
a  moment's  discnseion.  Tbe  Americans 
doubtless  get  Ihe  best  land  ;  the  Valley  of 
tbe  Aroostook  may  be  as  fertile  as  Lord 
Ashburton  represented  it  in  his  letter  te 
Mr.  Webster  ;  though  we  suspect,  if  he  bad 
been  buying  tbe  land,  be  would  have  dweh 
a  little  more  on  tbe  drawback  of  a  climate 
in  which,  we  believe,  wheat  does  not  ripen 
before  October.  But,  at  any  rate,  Maine 
gets  that  valley  in  the  division  simply  and 
solely  because,  being  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Disputed  Territory,  it  happens 
to  be  nearest  to  Maine  ;  and  we  could  only 
have  avoided  this  result  by  adopting  as  tbe 
principle  of  division  that  of  giving  to  each 
party  the  portion  most  remote  from  its  own 
possessions. 

Now,  if  tbe  land  and  timber  are  of  ae 
great  value  to  ns,  of  what  great  vilne  is  the 
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DispDted  Territory  1  We  have  come  to 
talk  or  it  «•  if  the  posMasion  of  every  inch 
of  it  was  eaBential  (o  the  security  of  our 
North  American  poBiessionts  j  as  if  Canada 
were  valueless  without  it;  as  if  the  pos- 
aesaion  o{  any  part  of  it  by  the  Americans 
were  to  draw  alooff  with  it  the  conquest  of 
British  America.  But  is  it  really  eo\  l( 
we  had  had  a  larger  share  of  the  Disputed 
Territory,  should  we  have  been  able  to  turn 
it  to  any  great  account  1  Will  the  posses- 
sion of  the  portion  alloUed  to  tbe  Americans 
eaable  them  to  do  us  any  mischief  in  tbe 
•vent  of  war  1 

It  will  not  take  much  time  to  dispose 
tbe  positive  advantage  of  the  Disputed  Ti 
rilory  to  us.  We  do  not  want  it  fur  tbe 
timber  or  the  soil ;  we  want  it  for  no  pur 
poses  of  aggression :  it  is  ooly  nllegea  tc 
be  available  to  us  as  oS*ering  a  direct  com- 
roonication  between  Quebec  and  Nen 
Brunswick.  We  will  not  say  that  thie 
Gommunication  is  of  no  importance  to  ua 
Bat  its  importance  has  been  eioessively 
exaggerated  by  eonfonndin^  it  with  another 
communication,  which  might  indeed  be 
made  of  first-rate  utility  to  Canada.  If  a 
safe  and  direct  communication  throughout 
tbe  year  could  be  established  between  Que- 
bec and  Halifax,  which  is  the  only  harboi 
in  British  North  America  that  is  open  du- 
ring the  winter,  this  would  indeed  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Canada.  This  would 
give  US  throughout  tbe  year, 
well  as  in  peace,  a  direct  communication 
j>etween  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  lying  en- 
tirely through  OUT  own  territory.  But  thr 
proper  line  of  such  communication  lies 
quite  wide  of  the  Disputed  Territory.  We 
feel  confident  of  being  correct  when  we  say 
that  the  best  military  and  eiigineering 
authority  is  in  favor  of  connecting  Quebec 
and  Halifai  by  that  line  of  road  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Kempt  road,  which  coasts 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  the  river  Me- 
tis, and  then  crodses  over  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  to  the  bead  of  the  Bay  of  Cbaleurs.— 
Tho  rood  through  tbe  Disputed  Territory, 
about  which  so  much  is  now  said,  is  a  road 
only  from  Quebec  to  St.  John's,  which  is  a 
harbor  very  little,  if  at  all,  earlier  open 
than  Quebec  iUelf.  We  do  not  say  that 
eaeh  a  road  is  not  of  importance ;  that,  in 
tbe  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
it  may  not  be  convenient  occasionally  to 
march  a  regiment  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Canada  ;  or  that,  for  such  purpose,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  a  somewhat  shorter 
toad  made  through  our  own  territory  in 
time  of  peace.  This  would  have  been  the 
batter  arrangemeitt  for  us,  bad  we  been 
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lie  to  have  every  thing  our  own   way. — 
it  it  is  not  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  in 
\y  way  essential  to  the  security  of  any 
part  of  our  possessions. 

But  the  main  part  of  the  objection  made 
to  Lord  Asbburton's  arrangement  of  tbe 
Boundary  rests  not  so  much  on  the  loss  of 
ly  particular  advantage  to  ourselves,  as 
1  the  acquisition  by  the  Americans  of  a 
territory  which,  from  its  position,  they  may 
make  use  of  to  render  our  possession  of 
Canada  insecure.  It  is  imagined  that,  no 
sooner  will  tbe  allotted  portion  be  placed 
in  their  bands,  than  an  immense  population 
will  straightway  take  possession  of  every 
acre  up  to  the  new  line  of  boundary  ;  and 
estsblisbing  itself  permanently  there,  inter- 
pose its  formidable  numbers  in  tbe  shape  of 
a  wedge  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada.  Nay,  some  imagine  that  the 
boundary  will  be  no  barrier  to  these  en- 
croaching pioneers  of  tbe  wilderness;  but 
that  they  will  cross  tbe  St.  John's,  occupy 
the  British  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territo- 
ry, and  then,  passing  over  the  old  ac- 
knowledged frontier  of  Canada,  insinuata 
themselves  among  the  Canadians  of  Ka- 
mouraska  and  Rimouski,  and  gradually  ac- 
quire farms  and  build  towns  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  believe  the  whole  o(  these  apprehen- 
sions to  be  perfectly  visionary,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  large  population  will  ever 
occupy  any  part  of  the  Disputed  Territory. 
The  southern  portion,  which  now  becomes 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  part,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
rich  tend,  well  adapted  for  grass  farms.  No 
doubt  some  population  will  settle  on  it ;  but 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  cold  region 
will  attract  to  itself  any  material  portion  of 
that  great  current  of  American  emigration 
which  sets  towards  the  Far  West,  where  a 
boundless  extent  o(  yet  more  fertile  land  is 
spread  out  under  a  genial  climate.  We 
think  we  can  safely  predict  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  this  portion  of  the  Disputed  Territo- 
ry. The  high  price  of  soft  wood  in  the 
United  States  will  at  lirst  tempt  a  consider- 
able speculation  in  the  forests  of  red  pine 
which  still  exist  south  of  the  St.  John's.  A 
host  of  lumberers  will  ocupy  tbe  whole  re- 
gion, and  with  their  usual  recklessness  clear 
the  forest,  and  float  its  produce  down  tbe 
St.  John's,  for  which  Lord  Ashburton  baa 
very  wisely  afforded  them  every  facility. 
In  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  tbe  furthest, 
but  probably  much  sooner,  every  pine  in 
the  district  will  he  cut  down ;  tho  occupa- 
tion of  the  lumberers  being  ffooa,  a  pot tion 
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of  them  will  move  off"  to  some  uncleared 
country,  while  ihe  steadier  among  them 
■ettle  down  upon  patches  of  the  land  that 
they  have  cleared.  But  remote  as  the  coun- 
try is  from  any  of  the  ^  real  markets,  un- 
suited  as  it  ia  to  the  growth  of  any  of  the 
more  valuable  kinds  of  crop,  and  deatitute 
BB  it  is  of  any  fjcilities  for  commerce 
manufactnres,  it  may  confideDtly  be  bsbu 
ed  that  it  will  be  slowly  occupied,  and 
never  support  more  than  a  scnnty  population. 
That  any  population  will  pas*  on  northward 
of  ihe  St  John's  is  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
The  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  Disputed 
Territory  acquired  by  ua  is  an  elevated, 
bleak,  barren,  awampy  region,  destitute 
even  of  valuable  timber.  Nature  seems  to 
have  intended  it  for  a  "Debatable"  land,  to 
be  interposed  between  two  creat  countries 
in  order  to  keep  their  popuUtiou  asunder. 
Yet  more  extravagant  la  the  notion  that  the 
Americana  are  not  only  to  swarm  across  the 
St.  John's,  but  to  traverse  this  poor  and  un- 
inviting country  to  the  northward  in  order 
to  get  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  St  Law* 
rence.  The  southern  bank  of  the  St  Law- 
rence belowQuebec  is  completely  occupied 
by  a  population  quite  as  numerous  as  lb 
coantry  can  support.  Very  puperiot  lo  the 
rest  of  their  race  in  Canada,  the  French 
population  of  this  district  are  an  enterpris- 
ing and  flourishing  race.  Their  land  is  said 
to  be  as  welt  farmed,  their  farm-buildings  as 
good  as  any  on  any  part  of  the  American 
continent.  The  pilotage  of  the  St  Lawrence 
enrichcB'this  people  by  a  very  large  annual 
outlay.  And  any  American  settler  in  this 
district  would  find  that  (be  present  occupi- 
ers are  competitors  with  whose  wealth  and 
■kilLit  would  not  be  easy  to  cope  on  equal 
terms. 

We  put  aside  ifaerefore,  as  perfectly 
groundless,  the  notion  that  the  Disputed 
Territory  will  ever  become  formidable  to 
ua  from  the  mere  numbeis  of  the  American 
population  which  it  will  sapport.  Their 
people  will  never  come  down  from  It  and 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
their  possession  of  it  is  to  be  in  any  way 
formidable  to  us,  it  must  be  by  their  estab- 
lishing several  strong  military  positions 
along  their  new  frontier,  in  which  they 
may,  in  time  of  war,  concentrate  an  army  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  positions 
would  also,  it  is  said,  enable  them  to  com- 
mand the  road  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec,  which  vrill,  during  almost  its 
whole  conrse,  pass  very  near  the  new  fron- 
tier. 

If  the  Americana  eBtablisb  forts  on  their 
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litie,  they  will  undoubtedly,  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  them,  be  able  to  interrupt  these 
communications.  But  this  is  an  evil  inci- 
dental to  every  partition  of  the  Disputed 
Territory.  The  more  reasonable  assailants 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  see  that  nibody 
will  go  with  them  in  blaming  him  for  not 
having  got  the  whole  of  the  country  in  dis- 
pute,  contina  themselves  to  saying  that  he 
ought  to  have  got  ua  the  St.  John  s  as  our 
boundary  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Would  such  a  line  have  freed  ua  from  this 
evill  From  Mars' Hilt  up  to  the  Great 
Palls  of  the  St.  John's,  and  from  the  Falls  to 
the  confluence  of  the  St.  Francis,  the  road 
ould  have  gone  within  gnn-shot  of  their 
line  ;  and  it  would  only  have  become  safer 
from  that  point.  And  if  a  road  is  necessa- 
rily to  be  unsafe  for  some  eighty  or  hun- 
dred mites,  does  it  much  matter  whether  H 
is  exposed  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  roore  1 
Our  getting  the  whole  of  the  Disputed  Ter- 
ritory could  not  have  made  the  road  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  safe, 
only  to  cast  his  eye  on  any 
map,  and  he  will  see  that  from  the  Monu- 
ment up  (o  the  south  of  the  Tobique,  the  road 
in  question,  which  follows  the  bank  of  the 
St.  John's,  runs  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
idispuled  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
id  muttt  therefore  be  menaced  by  it.  The 
itcry  raised  against  the  treaty  on  this 
score  is,  therefore,  a  great  outcry  against  n 
very  slight  aggravation  of  a  danger  that 
must  have  been  incurred  under  any  arrange- 
ment that  could  have  been  devised. 

The  danger  to  the  St.  Lawrence  we  can- 
not view  with  great  alarm,  because  though 
we  admit  that  the  Americans  might  get  lo 
the  river,  we  cannot  understand  why  tt  ia 
supposed  that  they  would  act  so  very  fool- 
ishly as  to  build  forts,  and  to  concentrate 
troops  and  stores  at  the  point  furthest  from 
their  resources,  in  order,  by  crossing  a  very 
difficult  country,  to  occupy  a  position  thai 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  by  occupying  the  sonth- 
1  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  pan  of 
in  question,  the  navigation  of  that  river 
would  be  commanded.  As  high  as  Quebec 
the  river  is  so  wide,  that  ships  might  sail 
along  the  northern  without  any  danger  from 
)utheTn  shore.  If,  therefore,  an  Ame- 
army  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  it  would  occupy  a.  poaititm 
most  remote  from  its  own  resources,  in  ■ 
district  that  does  not  raise  its  own  food,  and 
of  which  the  possession  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  influence  the  fortunee  of  a, 
war.  When  we  calculate  on  war  with  th« 
Americans,  it  would  be  bb  well  to  calcnUte 
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on  their  carrying  on  the  wnr  with  BOmething 
like  comtnOD  Benae.     While  Montreal 


Quebec,  the  most  populoiia  portions  of  Up- 
~       "  '  "i.  John's  and  Frederictan, 

r  own  am- 
plest reBOorceB,  they  are  more  likely  to 
alrike  at  these  strongholds  of  our  power, 
than  td  send  their  armies  from  the  mostTe- 
mote  points  of  their  own  territory  to  explore 
Temote  corners  of  our  possessions,  and  re- 
move themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  real 
theatre  of  the  struggle. 

With  respect  to  the  military  defence  of 
Canada,  there  was  undoubtedly  one  point  of 
great  importance  to  be  looked  to  in  the  Bet- 
tlement  of  th«  Disputed  Boundary.  Look- 
ing to  the  event  of  a  war,  it  is  important  that 
the  American  frontier  should  not  he  brought 
materially  nearer  to  Quebec.  It  doubtless 
would  facilitate  an  attack  on  that  most  im- 
portant position,  if  ine  Americans  were  en- 
sbled  to  establish  any  strong  place  nt  which 
they  might  concentrate  an  invading  force  in 
■eenriiy,  and  come  down  upon  Quebec  bv  a 
shorter  and  easier  march  than  that  which 
they  would  now  have  to  make  from  the 
nearest  point  of  (heir  present  frontier.  The 
King  of  Holland's  boundary  would  have 
ffiven  them  this  advantage.  The  great  ob- 
ject Lord  Ashburton  seems  to  have  bad  in 
view  in  stipulating  for  a  deviation  from  that 
boundary,  must  have  been  to  guard  against 
thia  evil ;  and  be  haa  been  perfectly  aucceaa- 
ful.  The  new  frontier  may,  for  a  short  space, 
be  brought  some  seven  or  eight  miles  near- 
er Quebec.  But  the  points  of  such  slightly- 
increaaed  proximity  are  all  in  a  peciilJarly 
barren  and  swampy  country.  And  it  is  oh- 
TiouB,  that  the  only  practicable  road  from 
the  State  of  Usine  to  Quebec  is  thiit  along 
the  valley  of  the  Kennebec,  along  which 
all  the  incursions  on  Quebec  from  the  Uni. 
ted  States  have  been  efiected.  In  this,  the 
only  important  point,  the  Americana  there- 
fore gain  no  military  advantage  by  the  Trea- 
ty of  Washington. 

The  poEBesBion,  by  the  United  States,  of 
House's  Point  is  represented  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Lord  Ashburton's  Trea^,  most 
fatal  to  us  in  the  event  of  a  war.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  cause  of  the  dispute 
at  this  point.  The  line  45°  has  always  been 
the  boundary  between  Lower  Canada  and 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont. 
the  old  maps  of  the  country  this  line 
erroneously  laid  down  about  half  a  mile  loo 
far  to  the  north.  Within  this  space  the 
United  States  granted  land,  and  partly  built 
a  fort  called  Rouse's  Point.  When  the  mis- 
take waa  discovered,  we  claimed  this  atrip 
of  Und ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  qneations 
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ferred  to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  King 
of  Holland  decided  that  the  strip  belonged 
but  that  as  the  Americans  had  occu- 
pied it,  and  buill  a  fort  in  perfect  good  faith, 
on  what  waa  an  universal  misconception  of 
the  true  latitude,  they  should  retain  Rouse's 
Point.  It  is  now,  as  we  explained  before, 
pan  of  the  arrangement,  that  this  strip 
should  be  given  up  to  the  Americans  ;  and 
Point  of  course  is  included  in  it. 
Here  also  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how, 
after  our  acceptance  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land's award,  we  could  now  have  refused 
what  we  then  pressed  the  Americans  toac- 

ipt.  And  we  think  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  the  poseession  of  Rouse's 
Point  ivould  do  either  us  or  iheUniied  States 
little  good  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  higher  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  gradually  nar- 
rows until  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Chamhly  river,  which  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
About  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  point  at 
which  the  lake  may  be  said  to  narrow  itself 
into  the  river,  runs  the  erroneous  Hne  45°, 
close  to  which  the  Americans  built  a  fort, 
on  a  spot  called  Rouse's  Point.  The  spot 
has  no  natural  strength,  nor  does  it  com- 
mand the  lake  more  than  any  other  apot 
for  a  couple  of  milea  above,  or  than  any 
point  below.  Iia  strength  can  be  the  result 
of  nothing  but  artificial  means;  and  as  it 
has  been  deserted  by  the  Americans  since 
their  retention  of  it  became  dubious,  the 
fortifications  were  never  finished,  and  are 
now  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Neither  for  purposes 
of  aggression  nor  of  defence  would  it  be  of 
any  use  to  us,  inasmuch  as  a  few  milea 
above  we  have  two  good  forte  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  lake ;  and  one  of  iheae, 
Isle  aux  Noil,  is  not  only  of  great  natural 
strength,  bat  being  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  effectually  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Therefore, 
whatever  forts  wo  want,  to  prevent  the  en- 
try of  an  army  from  Lake  Champlain  into 
the  Chambly  river,  we  already  have.  Nor 
would  the  possession  of  Rouse's  Point  ena- 
ble us  to  prevent  the  Americana  from  navi- 
gating Lake  Champlain.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  us  in  time  of  war  from  en- 
tering that  lake,  which  is  in  fact  an  Ameri- 
can lake,  the  Americans  must  have  soma 
fort  on  the  narrow  part.  Any  other  point 
on  their  own  side  within  a  couple  of  milea 
might  be  made  to  serve  their  purpose  ai 
well  as  Souse's  Point;  so  that,  if  it  bad 
been  decided  that  we  should  keep  the  Point, 
the  Americans  would  simply  hava  bad  to 
retire  within  the  true  boundary,  and  build 
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SDOtber  fort  within  half  a  mile  of  Rouae'i 
Point.  The  aimple  question  wss,  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  prevent  a  Bettlement 
hy  iDBiBting  upon  lieepins  poflBession  of 
Rouae'fl  Point,  with  the  lole  object  of  put- 
ting the  United  States  to  the  expenie  of 
constructing  a  new  fort  instead  of  availing 
iheniselveH  of  the  money  they  bad  already 
laid  out  at  Rouse's  Point.  A*  that  Point 
possessed  no  advantage  of  position,  it  was 
ft  mere  question  of  expense  ;  and  certainly, 
if  A  good  understanding  was  aa  object,  we 
did  well  not  to  insist  on  our  supposed  right 
of  annoyance,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
King  of  Hollaod'a  award,  and  of  the  obvi- 
ous equity  of  the  case- 
There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
division  the  Disputed  Territory,  which  has 

Siren  occasion  to  criticism  of  a  perfectly 
iffereut  nature.  A  rather  sentimental  out- 
cry has  been  raised  about  what  is  called  the 
"  sacrifice"  of  the  Madawaska  settlers. 
Along  both  sides  of  the  St.  John's  river 
there  have  for  a  long  time  existed  a  long 
line  of  settlements,  held  for  the  most  part 
by  descendants  of  the  French  of  Lower 
Canada  or  the  ancient  Acadie,  but  among 
whom  there  are  now  intermingled  many 
aettlers  from  the  TJniled  States.  The  whole 
population  of  these  settlements  is  estimated 
at  about  four  thoumnd,  more  than  half  of 
whom  inhabit  the  southern  bank,  and,  con- 
sequently, fall  by  the  Treaty  within  the 
new  limits  of  the  State  of  Maine.    A  piteous 

fieture  is  drawn  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
rench  population  thus  severed  from  the 
British  empire,  of  their  devoted  attachment 
to  her  Majesty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  the 
United  States,  duly  authenticated,  as  we 
are  told,  by  their  signatures  to  a  recent 
petition.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  would 
nave  been  desirable  that  those  persons 
should,  if  possible,  have  remained  under 
the  governmant  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed and  attached  ;  and  Lord  Ashburton 
did  very  right  in  endeavoring  to  induce  Mr. 
Webster  on  this  ground  to  give  up  the 
■oulhern  bank  of  the  St.  John  e.  But  we 
confess  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Webster,  that  the  feelings  of  so  small  a 
number  of  persons  could  not  be  consulted 
at  the  cost  of  giving  up  the  convenient 
boundary  of  a  broad  river.  The  banka  of 
that  great  river  are  obviously  in  everv  way 
the  moat  valuable  portion  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory; and  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that,  however  much  in  other  parts  the 
Americans  might  consent  to  recede  from 
the  King  of  Holland's  boundary,  they  would, 
on  such  a  ground,  abandon  it  where  it  se- 
cured them  this  most  important  advantage. 
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When  a  territory,  long  in  diipnte,  has  beea 
occupied  by  scattered  settlers  from  both 
the  litigant  countries,  every  partition  innat 
throw  some  of  the  snbjccta  of  each  power 
within  the  dominion  of  the  other;  and  if 
Mr.  Webster  had  consented  to  leave  tha 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  John's  in  our  pos- 
ild  have  transferred  a  Dum- 
ber of  his  own  couatrj'men  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  And  after  all,  it  muot 
he  recollected  that  the  government  under 
which  the  Madawaska  settlers  are  now 
placed  is  not  that  of  Turkey  or  Morocco, 
but  one  under  which  their  property,  re- 
ligion, and  feelings  will  meet  with  due  re- 
spect. For  the  larmeis  of  a  remote  raral 
district  of  North  America,  it  cannot  be  re- 
presented as  a  cruel  fate  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  Sates;  and  however  they 
may  at  first  feel  the  disruption  of  their  an- 
cient allegiance,  they  will  probably  get  in 
some  measure  reconciled  to  it,  when  they 
find  their  land  rising  to  the  value  which 
land  generally  bears  on  the  American  aide 
of  the  line. 

The  last  topic  which  it  will  be  neceaaaiy 
to  discuss  with  reference  to  the  Boundary 
is  the  stipulation,  in  favor  of  the  United 
State*,  of  certain  privileges  in  respect  of 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's.  The  cry 
has  been  that  the  free  navigation  of  that 
important  river  has  been  giren  ap  to  the 
Americans:  and  all  the  undefined  conse- 
quences of  the  free  navigation  of  great 
rivers  have  been  represented  a*  certain  to 
accrue  from  this  dangerous  concession. 
Fleets  of  American  vessels  have  been  pic- 
tured to  us  sailing  up  and  down  the  nver 
under  their  own  flag,  free  from  any  subjec- 
tion to  our  laws;  fomenting  imaginary 
rebellions  in  New  Brunswick,  and  convey- 
ing boat-loads  of  sympathizers  to  aid  the 
insurgents. 

Let  us  calmly  examine  the  practical  na- 
ture and  results  of  the  concessione  which 
have  been  really  made.  The  third  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  provides — 

"That  wherp,  by  the  prtnriaion  of  the  pnanit 
treaty,  the  river  St.  John  ii  declared  to  be  the  lioe 
of  boundsryi  the  nsvintion  of  the  said  titer  sbsll 
be  free  and  open  to  both  partieB,  and  sball  in  no 
way  be  obauucted  by  either." 

This  is,  in  the  plainest  terms,  a  stipula. 
tion  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  river, 
where  it  lies  between  the  two  countries; 
and  no  one  can  complain  that  where  the  river 
runs  between  two  shares  belonging  to  each 
party,  it  should  be  open  to  one  as  to  the 
other.  The  complaints  we  have  given  above 
are  grounded  on  the  Bujqioution  that  this 
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MipalalioB  far  "  Free  nsTigation  "  is  ez- 
tended  to  tbai  pan  of  ths  river  which  li«s 
«ntir«lv  within  ber  Msjeat>'t  dominionB. 
For  ibis  suppoBition  there  is  mot  tbe  aligbl- 
e«l  ro.mdation  in  Tact.  These  Btipuktians 
with  respect  to  "free  navigittion"  stop  at 
the  point  where  the  St.John's  censes  to  wash 
the  American  territory  :  th«  language  or  the 
Treaty  it  immsdiAtely  ehangeJ  in  the  most 
raarlced  manner ;  and  directly  arter  the 
words  quoted  above,  it  is  provided — 

"Tint  til  ihe  pro:liiceorthe  forest.  In  logB,luin- 
bpr,  thiibi'r,  bunnlis  tit&vi'*,  or  bIiiii^Ii-p,  or  ot'Bgri- 
euliare  nut  Iw-ltig  nianurncturod,  grown  mi  any  uf 
IhiisH  psrtooftho  HtateorMaiiif^  waierei)  by  tlie 
Si.  J-ihii,  ur  its  tribminiw,ol'  which  fact  niuoiMblv 
evidence  Bilsl^  ir  n-qiiiriHl,  be  pnidiiceili  bIisII  hsvu 
frne  scci-h  inio  and  Uiroiigli  the  suid  river  nnd  ils 
tributii(i(ht  liaviiij;  tliitir  auurui;  wiihin  t'li;  Stuti;  of 
Ilaini',  to  Mil]  from  ihii  seaport  a i  iheiiioiiili  <>rtht; 
■aid  river  S>.  Jii<iii,  and  la  and  raund  thu  Fall*  of 
said  river,  eitber  bj  boB4a,  raris,  or  otber  coiivey- 

And 

"  That,  whfiO  within  (bs  province  of  Sew  Brnna. 
wick,  Ifie  saiil  prndiice  shnL  be  dealt  n'ith  an  if  II 
wer«  the  proiluce  of  the  said  provinct'.'' 

The  aiticle  closes  Avith  a  proviso  that  this 
agreement  is  to  give  the  Americuns 

■*  No  tighl  In  iriterfcrn  witli  any  r.<g<ilalions  not 
inconaiatent  witti  tlie  terms  uflliia  Trusty," 
which  the  government  of  New  Brunswick 
■nay  make  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  where  it  flows  entirely  wiihin  its  own 
territory.  This  is  no  right  of  "  free  navi- 
fittiun,'  with  its  large  privileges  and  vague 
coasequences.  Nothing  ia  conceded  here 
but  a  specific  privilege  of  being  put  on  tbe 
footing  of  our  own  people  in  respect  of  one 
particular  species  of  traffic.  The  foreigaer 
wbo  ia  thus  secured  these  privileges  is  sub- 
ject to  a  preliminary  search,  and  to  all 
regulatiuas  and  all  duties  imposed  on  the 
•ubjeclsolGrest  Britnin;Bnd  he  is  nowhere 
and  in  no  degree  exempted  from  the  most 
complete  subjection  to  oui  laws  while  with- 
in oar  territory. 

Theprivilege  ia  restricted  to  one  particular 
species  of  goods — namely,  the  agricultural 
produce  and  timber  of  a  particular  district, 
and  to  tbe  transit  of  this  down  tbe  river. 
American  goods  and  vessels  coming  in  from 
the  sea  are  to  be  treated  just  as  they  were 
before}  the  American  carrier  of  the  privileg- 
ed prodttoe  is  to  have  liberty  to  go  along 
with  his  goods,  and  to  return  home.  But 
whatever  privileges  the  Treaty  may  appear 
to  accord  to  him,  it  does  not,  because  it 
cannot,  give  him  tbe  privilege  of  carrying 
his  produce  down  the  St.  John's  in  his  own 
boats:  for  nature  has  rendered  that  iropos- 
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sibte,  by  placing  the  great  Palls  of  the  St. 
John's  s  nd  those  uf  the  Aroostook  Just  with- 

the  frontiers  of  New  Brunswick.     The 

lerican  will  be  allowed  to  bring  his  boats 
to  the  edge  of  these  Falls}  and  he  may  ue- 
donbtedly,  if  he  chooses,  dash  them  to 
pieces  over  these  Fnlls.  But  if  he  wishes  to 
bring  any  goods  but  mere  logs  safely  to 
market,  he  will  have  to  unnhip  them  and 
carry  them  by  land  round  the  Falls,  at  tbe 
foot  of  which  he  must  reship  them  in  the 
boats  of  New  Brunswick.  All,  therefore, 
is  said  about  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Juhu's  is  pure  delusion.  Lord  Ashburton 
refused  to  grant  it,  and  he  never  did  grant 
All  that  be  has  practically  granted  is 
permission  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  Dis- 
puted Territory  duwn  the  St.  John's  free 
om  all  duties  except  such   as  the  legisla- 

re  of  New  Brunswick  may  choose  to  im- 
pose on  internal  transit  within  its  own  limits. 

This  is  a  mere  fiacal  question,  which  in- 
tersta  no  one  but  the  people  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  the  people  of  New  Brunswick 
have  been  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  give 
lip  all  chance  of  revenue  from  this  source, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Americans  to  bring 
the  timber  of  tbe  Disputed  Territory  down 
the  St.  .lohn's.  Had  such  concession  been 
refused,  the  Americans  would  have  gained 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  by  the  settle- 
I  of  the  Boundary  question.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  cut  down  the  limber  on  the  por- 
tion allotied  to  ll>em,  and  carry  it  off" to  tbe 
portaof  New  England  and  New  York.  Ihe 
concession  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
would  have  been  almost  useless  for  this  end 
had  Great  Britnin  remsined  at  liberty  to 
bar  the  passage  of  the  limber  ihrough  New 
Brunswick,  either  by  express  prohibition  or 
by  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties. 
Un  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  great  importance 

the  town  of  St.  John'a  that  it  should  be- 
come tbe  emporium  of  the  timber  trade  of 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John's ;  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  that  town,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  tbe 
timber  of  the  Disputed  Territory  should  be 
rendered  available  by  tbe  settlement  of  the 
dispute;  and  secondly,  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  raised  to  its  eoreing  down  the  St. 
John's.  Had  the  Boundary  questioo  been 
settled  without  any  such  stipulation,  tbe  in- 
terests of  New  Brunswick  would  have  com- 
pelled us  to  make  stiob  a  stipniation  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Treaty.  If  the  stipula- 
tion were  injurious  to  any  one,  it  must  be  to 
New  Brunswick.  Not  only  has  New  Bruae- 
wick  made  no  complaiDts,  but  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  the  Legialature  of  the  Pror- 
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inc«  IB  only  wailing  for  the  GOmmencement 
of  the  ensuing  seflsion  to  exptcta  iti  appro- 
balion  of  the  settlement  of  the  qnesiion. 

We  leeno  occasion  foT insulting  the  loyal 
and  peaceable  people  of  New  Brunswick  by 
discussing  the  contingency  of  a  rebellion, 
and  the  consequent  mona^uvrpa  of  lympa- 
thizers.  Id  case  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
■  war  with  the  United  State*,  the  present 
Blipulation  would  certainly  have  very  tittle 
effect.  The  Americans  would,  as  far  as 
they  bad  power,  make  any  use  of  the  river 
that  tbey  might  choose;  though,  if  they 
wanted  to  get  to  St.  John's  or  Fredericlown, 
they  would  hardly  go  so  far  out  of  their 
way  as  the  Disputed  Territory  in  order  to 
put  the  Falls  between  them  and  their  object. 
And  if  they  invaded  our  territory,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  we  should  give  them  a 
free  patsaee  in  virtue  of  Article  3  of  ibe 
Treaty  of  Washington.  Some  persons  ap- 
prehend that,  in  case  of  any  bad  undertand- 
ing  between  the  two  countries,  the  resort  of 
considerable  ournbersof  daring  and  lawless 
lumberers  might  perhaps  afford  occasions  of 
coUision,  and  causes  or  pretexts  for  war. 
Il  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
■tipulation  miiet  be  that  of  rendering  the 
contingency  of  war  far  lest,  instead  of  at  all 
more,  probable.  When  once  the  river  St. 
John  shall  become,  in  virtue  of  this  stipula- 
tion, the  outlet  of  a  considerable  trade  in 
Ivmber  or  agricultural  produce,  the  subsist- 
ence of  every  person  employed,  and  the 
value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  Disputed  Territory,  will 
depend  on  the  keeping  open  that  outlet  for 
its  produce.  War  would  inolanily  close  it, 
and  consequently  put  an  end  to  the  rrealer 
part  of  the  sources  of  employment  and  profit 
in  that  divtrict.  However  quarrelsome  or 
lawless,  therefore,  individuals  mipht  occa- 
aionally  be,  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  portions  of  the  State  of  Maine 
would  be  most  adverse  to  war,  and  give  an 
additional  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  concloEion, 
that  the  stipulation  in  question  is  one  which 
not  only  can  do  us  no  harm,  but  which  our 
interests  requited  us  to  make.  We  will  not 
dispute  that  it  is  probably  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  United  States  than  even  to  us.  But 
it  seema  to  have  been  forgotten  that,  with 
respect  to  another  very  important  portion 
of  the  frontier,  another  stipulation  has 
been  made  entirely  and  greatly  to  our  ad- 
vantage. This  is  the  stipulation  in  Article 
7,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Southern  or 
Vmerican  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by 
Jarnhart'a  and  Long  Sault  islands.    Our 
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readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  famous 
blunder  committed  by  oor  commissioners  in 
the  Treaty  rt  Ghent,  when,  in  drawing  the 
Boundary-line  along  the  St.  Lawrence^  be- 
tween Upper  Canada  artd  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  chose  to  divide  the  navigation  of 
the  river  about  these  islands,  giving  each 
country  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
channel  on  its  own  side.  The  British  chan- 
nel was  the  widest ;  but  the  Americans  knew 
that  theirs,  being  the  deepest,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  sufficient  water  for  navigation 
during  the  heats  of  Eummer.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  entire  navigation 
of  this  grent  river  has  been,  since  that  peri- 
od, in  the  hands  of  the  AmericaoB  during 
the  most  important  Hcason  for  traffic;  and 
our  vessels  have  been  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  nae  of 
this  portion  of  their  grent  highway.  It  is 
true  that  the  completion  of  the  Cornwall 
canal  will  in  a  few  months  render  us  entirely 
independent  of  the  river  at  this  point ;  and 
that  canal  will  obviate  the  obstruction  to 
the  pannage  vp  the  river,  which  even  on  the 
tieeper  side  is  prevented  by  the  Rapids. 
But  it  is  a  great  facility  for  commerce  that 
veasels  should  be  able  to  use  the  cheap,  easy 
navigation  of  the  river,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  canal  for  their  e/otcit- 
ward  voyage.  Such  a  facility  conceded  to 
the  immense  traffic  of  such  a  river  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  may  well  be  computed  as  a 
fair  equivalent  for  any  balance  of  advaa- 
tage  acquired  by  the  Americana  on  the  St. 
John's. 

We  have  thus  gone  at  length  throtigh  the 
various  consideratioRs  connected  with  the 
Disputed  Boundary,  and  discuBsed  the  ob- 
jections made  to  the  arrangement  embodied 
in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  conceal  the  favorable  spirit 
in  which  we  entered  on  the  investigation  of 
the  terms,  nor  the  little  weight  we  are  in- 
clined, on  examination,  to  attach  lo  the 
charges  that  have  been  vehemently  urged 
against  the  resulti<  of  the  recent  negotiation. 
The  first  point  in  such  settlements  between 
nations  is  to  maintain  the  national  honor: 
and  this  certainly  has  not  been  forfeited  ia 
the  present  negotiation,  because,  comparing 
il  with  the  state  in  which  the  negotiation 
stood  before,  we  have  got  better  terms  than 
we  had  previously  offered  to  accept,  and  the 
Amerit^ns  have  given  us  better  than  ihey 
had  actually  refused  to  entertain.  If  it  be 
ot^ected  that  we  bad  previously  erred  in 
offering  undue  concessions,  and  that  Lord 
Asbburton  should  have  repaired  the  weak- 
ness of  preceding  negotiators  instead  of 
Btaf  ting  from  ifaeir  eirorB,  the  sufficient  as- 
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nrer  ii,  that  the  ofler  was  induced  }>y  the 
result  of  an  appeal  lo  an  arbitrator,  whose 
award,  if  not  formatly  binding,  was  publicly 
accepted  by  us  in  deference  to  tfae  auihoriiy 
of  his  itnpartia)  view  of  the  equity  of  the 
ease.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
period  at  which  Lord  As hburton  effected  the 
settlement  of  ibis  lon^  dispute,  wss  the  one 
in  which  conciliation  und  concession  on  our 
part  were  least  liable  to  misconstruction  ; 
in  which  wc  could  have  entered  iato  war 
with  the  greatest  prutigt  of  military  re- 
nown, and  with  the  least  embarrassment 
from  the  inteioal  state  of  our  North  Amer- 
ican colonies ;  while  the  railitnry  power  and 
financial  resources  of  the  United  States 
wereobviously  in  the  lowest  state  of  depres- 
■ion-  We  have  also  examined  the  practical 
reaulta  of  the  present  srrangement  of  the 
Disputed  Boundary,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  settlement  which  we  have  made 
involves  any  serious  sacrifice  of  interests. 
We  have  given  our  readers  the  grounds  on 
which  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  territory  to  which  we  have  definitively 
abandoned  all  claim  is  of  no  value  to  us  in 
itaelf,  and  hardly  of  more  value  from  its  re- 
lation lo  our  neighboring  colonies.  The 
possession  of  it  by  the  United  Stales  afibrds 
oo  facilities  for  an  attack  on  Quebec  ;  and 
could  only  enable  an  enemy's  army  to  oc- 
cupy positions  in  Canada  in  which  they 
eould  do  us  no  harm.  It  would  in  no  way 
obstruct  our  most  important  communica- 
tions ;  and  those  of  less  value,  which  it 
would  prevent  our  establishing,  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  have  on  the  most  fa- 
vorable partition  of  the  Disputed  Territory 
which  has  ever  been  suggested  as  possible. 
The  concessions  with  respect  to  the  outlet 
of  produce  through  the  St.  John's  river, 
while  essential  to  the  United  States  as  a  pan 
of  any  arrangement,  could  not  have  been 
refused  without  the  most  serious  detriment 
to  our  own  colonies.  And  they  have  been 
compensated  by  a  concession  to  us  of  fully 
equivalent  advantages  in  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  We  really  know  not 
what  more  favorable  arrangement  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Lord  Asbburton  could  have  made. 
If  he  had,  as  we  are  so  vehemently  told  he 
should  have^  stood  out  for  better  terms,  and 
rialted  the  chances  of  a  war  in  order  to  get 
the  Boundary-line  continued  along  the  up- 
per part  of  the.  St.  John's,  or  even  along  the 
line  of  the  Allegash, — and  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, what  should  we  have  gained  1 
Should  we  have  secured  one  single  benefit 
which  is  not  now  in  our  reach,  or  warded 
off  one  single  danger  to  which  our  colonies 
are  now  subjected  in  the  event  of  warl 
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Would  Quebec  have  been  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  invasion  1  Would  the  communi' 
in  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  have 
been  more  practicable  1  or  that  in  the  direct 
"  le  between  Quebec  and  St.  John's  practi- 
blc  at  ain  Imagine  Lord  Asbburton  to 
ive  been  as  obstinate  snd  crafty  as  possible, 
d  by  dint  of  higgling  and  chicanery  to 
have  achieved  some  signni  diplomatic  tri- 
umph— what  could  he,  in  fact,  have  got  but 
the  addition  of  some  few  thousands  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousonds  of  square  miles  of 
waste  lands  which  Canada  possesses,  with- 
out being  able  lo  turn  to  good  account  1 
And  for  this  fancied  good — for  the  barren 
privilefre  of  painting  a  little  more  of  the 
map  red — were  we  to  have  risked  war,  de- 
nied ourselves  the  blessings  of  an  immedi- 
ate settlement,  and  deprived  whatever  ar- 
rangement might  be  ultimately  efiecled  of 
all  its  grace  and  conciliatory  influence  1 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Treaty 
will  require  no  very  lengthened  criticism. 
A  stipulation  for  the  extradition  of  crimi- 
naif,  which  is  carefully  framed  in  such 
manner  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  made 
an  instrument  for  the  surrender  either  of 
political  offenders  or  fugitive  slaves,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  advantage  to  both 
nations.  The  only  stihject  for  surprise  or 
regret  is,  that  such  sn  arrangement  has  not 
long  ago  been  established  between  all  tha 
etvitized  nations  of  the  world.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  has  been  enabled  to  settle  the  affair 
□  f  the  "Caroline"  by  an  expression  of  re- 
gret, which  we  give  Mr.  Webster  great  cre- 
dit for  accepting  as  an  apology.  A  more 
palpable  violation  of  a  foreign  terrilory  was 
never  committed  :  and  the  necessity  for  so 
violent  a  step  sprung  out  of  nothing  but  Sir 
Francis  Head's  imbecility,  in  allowing  a 
handful  of  vagabonds  to  remain  a  month  in 
undisturbed  occupation  of  a  position  on 
British  ground,  in  defiance  of  a  disciplined 
body  of  some  forty  times  their  number, 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  all  prison* 
ers  within  twentv-four  hours  of  their  land- 
ing on  Navv  Island.  But  while  making 
this  unavoidable  acknowledgment  to  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Lord 
Ashburton  obtained  a  very  material  secu- 
rity against  the  recurrence  of  those  causes 
of  misunderstsnding,  which  were  the  worst 
results  of  the  untoward  business  of  the 
"Caroline."  Tbe  recent  Act  passed  by 
Congress  will  prevent  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  from  being  placed  in  jeopardy  bj 
such  proceedings  as  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
M'Leod :  for  in  alt  such  cases  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  the  power  of  interfe- 
ring to  stnv  jn.'ltcin"  jrnri'f -''r-'. 
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or  far  preater  importance  and  nicety  was 
the  question  relating  to  ilie  Right  of  Search 
or  visit,  which  had  become  a  subjett  nl 
very  seriouB  controversy  in  the  course  of 
our  aitempiB  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Whether 
the  view  of  tnternationat  law  put  forward 
by  our  Government  during  the  controversy 
be  sound  or  not,  we  will  not  now  inquire; 
forLdrd  Aahburlon's  diplomacy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  abstract  question;  but  se- 
cures the  practical  results  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Lord  Ashbiirtot)  appears  to  have 
taken  the  *ame  view  of  the  abstract  ques- 
tion as  ihnt  put  forward  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  his  last  note.  We  must  own  thai  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  that  view  is  correct: 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  one  of 
which  we  could  at  present  secure  the  re- 
cognition. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Right  of  Search  claimed  by  ns  was  novel, 
if  not  in  principle,  at  any  rate  In  its  practi- 
cal extent:  and  the  assertion  of  it  was  the 
more  obnoxious  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause, in  troth,  it  amounted  to  very  little 
•horl  of  their  being  compelled  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  become  parties  to  a  Treaty 
which  they  had  formally  refused  to  sign. 
These  were  most  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces for  obtaining  the  recognition  of  this 
claim  by  the  United  States;  and,  indeed, 
the  more  desirable  the  general  recognition 
of  the  principle  Bsseried  by  onr  Govern- 
ment for  the  permanent  interests  of  peace 
and  commerce  was,  the  more  important  it 
was  that  it  should  not  be  brought  iti  ques- 
tion under  such  circumstances  as  would  be 
BOre  to  elicit  a  diasent  from  one  of  the  great 
maritime  powers.  Tbe  dislike  with  which 
the  [Jnited  States  regarded  the  claim  put 
forward  by  us  was  founded  on  that  jealousy 
of  our  naval  luperiorily,  and  of  our  preten- 
sions to  the  empire  of  the  seas,  which  they 
entertain  in  comtiion  with  every  European 
power;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  real  pu- 
rity of  the  motives  that  prompt  all  our 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Neirroes,  not  nn- 
natuTslIf  inspires  our  neighbors  with  a 
saapicion  that  these  exertions  are  but  a 
cloak  for  such  grasping  projects  as  those 
by  which  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  pasi 
ttmes,  ODT  T&st  empire  has  been  extended 
over  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  right  in  question 
bad  recently  been  exercised  by  onr  cruisers 
was  calculated  to  justify  the  United  States 
in  feeling  some  slarm  as  to  the  practical 
ineonveoience  that  would  result  from  ad- 
mitting it.  The  ofliceTsand  crews  of  our 
own,  as  well  aa  other  naviett,  are  not  the 
claM  of  men  in  the  world  moat  famous  for 
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discretion  and  gentleness ;  and  the  right  ef 
visit,  however  reslticied  in  definition  by 
diplomatists  and  civilians,  is  always  liable, 
when  exercised  by  the  boat's  crew  of  a 
man-of-war,  to  become  an  occasion  of  id- 
suit,  ill  usage,  and  unjustifiable  deienlion. 
In  fact,  the  search  of  American  vcBsels  had 
frequently  been  carried  on  in  a  most  unJDs- 
lifiable  manner  ;  and  our  Guvernmeoi,  even 
while  engaged  in  mainiaining  the  general 
right,  has  been  compelled,  id  many  instsa- 
ces,  to  apologize  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  make  reparation  to 
AmericaD  citizens,  for  (he  abuse  of  that 
right  in  practice.  Lord  Ashborion  could 
not  secure  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
obnoxious  to  such  general  jealousy,  and 
such  recent  irritation  ;  and  be  saw  that  the 
enforcing  the  Right  of  Search  in  despite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States,  would 
bring  us  into  a  war  which,  besides  all  its 
incalculable  mischiefs  and  horrors,  could  in 
nowise  promote  the  suppression  of  tbe 
Stave  Trade,  and  would  commit  the  se«ond 
maritime  power  in  the  world  to  perpelDal 
hostility  to  the  principle  asserted  by  na. 

He  wisely  determined,  therefore,  to  waive 
the  assertion  of  that  right,  and  secirre  ifae 
practical  objects  for  which  we  had  adt-an- 
ced  the  claim,  by  some  means  less  calcula- 
ted (o  excite  suspicion  or  oflend  pride,  ff 
the  Americans  were  really  as  anxiona  as 
onrseUes  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade ;  if  they  objected,  not  to  the  search 
of  their  vessels,  but  to  their  being  searched 
by  ovr  cruisers,  we  might  fairij-  call  on 
their  Government  to  take  those  efiectual 
measnres  for  the  soppression  of  the  trade 
which  they  would  not  allow  us  to  exercise, 
and  to  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  a  force 
equal  to  ours.  The  GovernmeDl  of  the 
United  States  acceded  to  this  proposal ;  and 
a  stipulation  in  conformity  with  it  has  been 
embodied  in  the  Treaty.  The  question  of 
the  Right  of  Search  is  thus  put  aside  for  tbe 
present  with  no  alteration  of  the  position 
taken  by  either  party  in  the  controversy; 
but  an  efficient  search  of  American  vessels 
by  the  cruisers  of  their  own  country  is  se- 
cured :  and  by  these  means,  we  believe  that 
the  Bight  of  Search  itself  will  come  to  be 
gradually  and  amicably  admitted.  Tbe 
mutual  right  has  been  hitherto  refused  by 
the  United  States,  because  it  bad  been  ah 
ways  felt  that  tbe  concession  of  a  nominslly 
mutual  right  would  have  been,  in  fact,  an 
establishment  of  an  exclusive  right  in  fa- 
vor of  Great  Britain,  as  the  only  power 
which  possessed  the  means  of  exercisiDg  it 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  With  equal  aqnad- 
rons  uDdertvofiagalhUpncticaldiaparity 


«o«ld  disappear.  The  Anwricsa  trader 
would  be,  and  would  feel  himaeir  to  be,  ae- 
enreil  against  vexatious  or  oppressive 
search  on  the  part  of  ibe  Brltisb  cruisers  by 
ibe  vicinity  of  his  own  country's  armed 
force:  and  when  accidental  chscs  of  abuse 
might  occur  at  tbe  expense  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  ihe  irritation  of  bis 
countryoien  would  be  checked  by  the  re- 
fleciioD  that  their  navy  possessed  the  same 
power  HB  the  Briiifh  ;  that  it  ivus  liable  oc- 
casionally to  abuse  it  in  the  same  mannet ; 
aad  that  it  might  eSWctually  cheek  the  evil 
in  ease  of  its  reaching  any  rery  great  ex- 
tent, by  retaliiitiou  on  the  British  trader. — 
Id  all  probnbilily,  the  mutual  convenience 
of  the  two  squadrous  will  ere  long  silently 
eatablish  ibe  practice  of  mutual  search  i 
and  ■  practice  ivhioA  experience  had  shown 
to  b«  convenient  and  safe  would  be  found 
ao  easy  path  fur  the  admisaina  of  ihe  right. 
Tbe  assailants  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, nut  content  with  objecting  to  the  mode 
ia  which  Lord  Ashbortoo  haseffected  a  aet- 
tlement  of  some  of  the  most  importanl  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries,  are 
equally  severe  in  criticising  the  omissions 
which  they  affect  to  find  in  his  work.  It  is 
aow  discovered  that  the  questions  settled, 
though  undoubtedly  those  which  had  for 
some  time  before  been  almost  exclusively 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  were  not  really 
those  of  most  pressing  urgency.  We  are 
([ravely  told,  that  the  dispiitea  boundary, 
which  had  at  least  once,  if  not  oflener,  in 
every  »ne  of  the  last  five  years  apparently 
brought  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of 
war;  that  tbe  affiir  of  the  "Ciroline,"  with 
its  yet  more  perilous  consequence  of  such 
afiiiira  as  that  of  M'Leod  ;  and  that  the  right 
of  search  might  have  been  hung  up  for  some 
years  more: — but  that  Lord  Ashburton  has 
overlooked  the  really  dangerous  causes  of 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  settle  theqaestion  in- 
votvedintheannirof  the  "Creole,"  the  dis- 
pute relative  to  tbe  territory  bordering  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  those  two  formidable 
questions  respecting  the.  ri|i;hts  of  neutral 
vesaela,  and  the  impressment  of  British 
sailors  in  American  abips,  which  brought  on 
tbe  last  war.  We  so  far  sympathize  with 
these  objectors,  that  we  could  have  wished 
that  every  cause  of  diOereoce  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  set  at  rest,  and  that 
the  task  had  been  achieved  by  one  who  has 
done  his  work  so  well  as  Lord  Ashburton. 
But,  knowing  that  the  attempt  to  settle  one 
difTereiice,  though  it  aometimea  facilitates, 
■softenmarslhesettlement  of  another;  and 
believing  it  highly  probable,  from  the  cir* 
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of  the  case,  that  it  was  prudent 
for  Lord  Asbburtoa  to  be  content  with  do- 
ing as  much  as  he  has  done,  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  he  has  selected  tbe  subjects  of 
immediate  settlement  in  their  due  order  of 
priority-  The  matters  of  which  be  has  dis- 
posed were  obviously  those  which  would 
least  bear  delay;  with  respect  to  those 
which  are  left  unsettled,  we  may  console 
ourselves  by  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
they  may  with  perfect  safety  be  left  to  be 
arranged  at  a  future  period. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  questioa 
involved  in  the  aflair  of  the  "Creole,"  baa 
not  been  disposed  of.  It  has  not,  indeed, 
been  disposed  of  by  treaty,  nor  did  ii  admit 
of  being  conveniently  settled  in  such  man- 
ner. We  could  not  define  by  words  the  re- 
lation between  our  free  colonies  and  the 
slave-holding  States  of  the  Union.  The  cor- 
respondence, however,  establishes  clearly 
the  principle,  that  slaves  ficding  their  way, 
by  whatever  means,  to  British  ground,  can- 
not be  delivered  up.  On  the  otherhand,  we 
engage  that  there  shall  be  no  ofHcioua  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  our  colonial  authori- 
ties with  the  condition  of  sisTery  on  the 
soil  or  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  reasonable  way  of  leaving  the 
question,  and  with  this  the  United  States 
aresatiafied.  This  is  acase  in  which  they 
are  the  only  complaining  pnriy  ;  and  as  long 
as  they  are  contented  to  let  things  remain 
in  their  present  position,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  stir  in  the  matter.  And  we  may 
hope  that,  should  ciicumstances  ever  bring 
the  question  again  into  practical  import- 
ance, its  settlement  will  then  be  found  com- 
plicated by  no  extrinsic  causesof  difference 
or  feelings  of  irritation. 

Tbe  other  matters  in  cotttrovorsy  may 
surely  bear  being  left  untouched  awhile. 
The  British  possessions  in  America  are  se- 
parated from,  rather  than  united  to,  the  dis- 
puted territory  on  the  PaciSc,  by  a  vast 
breadth  of  sterile  and  inhospiiable  region, 
which  neither  now  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  in- 
habited by  aught  save  the  scantiest  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  many  foxes  and  beavers. 
Between  that  territory,  and  the  existing 
States  of  the  Union,  intervenes  the  vast 
width  of  the  ancient  Louisiana,  peopled  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Indidn  tribes,  and 
presenting  a  field  to  the  westerly  progress 
of  the  settlement  which,  though  likely  to  be 
ultimately  occupied  by  a  Inrge  and  thriving 
population,  will  for  some  generstions  ab- 
sorb, without  being  covered  by,  the  streani 
of  emigration.  Fate  has  not  yet  determin- 
ed from  which  of  these  two  great  nations 
the  territory  in  question  is  to  derive  its  first 
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inhabilaDti.  It  is  Dot  probable  that  both 
will,  at  \be  same  time,  pour  Torth  its  popo- 
htioD  ID  occupy  it  ;  and  when  the  question 
of  sovereignty  shall  be  raised  into  practical 
importance  by  the  waulfof  a  large  number 
or  settled  inhabitants,  reason  will  surely  de- 
cide that  the  dominion  shall  belong  to  the 
nation  that  will  hare  practically  proved  its 
right  to  the  title  of  a  mother  country. 

The  quesiions  of  the  rights  of  nentral 
bottoms  and  impressment,  are  doubtless  of 
far  graver  imiiortance:  they  are  questioni 
which,  unless  previously  settled,  must  be 
raised  by  the  first  great  naval  war  in  which 
we  raay  herpsfter  be  enjraged,  and  may  pro* 
bably  then  involve  ue  in  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  at  any  rate,  until  the  occur- 
rence o{  such  war,  no  collision  can  grow 
out  of  them  ;  and  though  delay  is  not  with- 
out its  evils,  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  public  opinion  of  the  two  eoun> 
trie*  can  ever  be  brought  into  that  state 
which  must  precede  any  effectual  attempt 
at  a  settlement  of  such  questions  by  any 
pressure  but  that  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. And  those  who  blame  Lord  Asbbur- 
lon  for  conceding  too  much,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  these  two  questions  will 
never  be  seitied  except  by  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  right  which  we  have 
■aserted  of  violating  the  flog  of  every  in- 
dependent power,  under  pretence  of  enfor- 
cing the  most  barbarous  of  our  own  peou- 
liar  lawf . 

We  have  been  forced,  by  the  eiient  of 
the  subject,  to  carry  our  review  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  to  such  a  length  that 
we  should  be  willing  here  to  close  this  arti- 
cle, without  a  word  on  the  personal  merits 
of  the  negotiator  by  whom  it  has  been  made. 
Indeed,  from  the  great  stresa  which  we  have 
laid  on  the  amicable  settlement  of  our  dis- 
pntea  with  ibe  United  States — from  an  esti- 
mate of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tions at  isaue — from  our  thorough  approval 
in  all  ita  parts  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
settlement  has  been  etfecled — it  may  be 
inferred  how  highly  we  estimate  the 
wisdom  by  which  the  result  has  been  se- 
cured. But  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton 
has  been  so  unjustly  and  viulenlly  assailed 
by  some  portion  of  that  party  which  should 
have  been  eager  in  approving  of  the  politi- 
cal opponent  who  has  cnrried  its  principles 
into  enect — it  has  been  so  coldly  defended 
by  the  organa  of  the  party  which  has  em- 
ployed him,  but  which  cannot  cordially  re- 
cognise his  acting  in  a  Rpirit  so  at  variance 
with  its  own  narrow  and  antiquated  views — 
that  we  fee)  bound  to  declare  emphatically 
oar  opinion  bow  much  his  success  has  been 
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owing  to  his  own  eminent  good  acnse  and 

skill. 

Even  if  we  thought,  with  some  of  Lard 
Ashburton's  assailants,  that  "any  body 
could  have  settled  these  disnates  by  making 
such  concessions  as  he  naa  made,"  we 
should  give  him  the  highest  credit  for  hav- 
ing  decided  on  effecting  the  settlement  by 
such  means.  In  half  the  affairs  of  public  as 
»ell  as  of  private  life,  the  result  is  easy, 
when  the  right  course  is  once  taken  ;  and 
in  such  caKs  all  the  merit  of  success  de- 
pends on  a  single  wise  decision.  Those, 
of  course,  who  think  the  concessions  which 
are  truly  attributable  to  Lord  Ashburioa 
unnecessary  or  dangerous,  are  right  in 
blaming  him  for  purchasing  peace  at  such  a 
price.  But  it  has  been  .our  object  to  prove 
that  every  concession  %'bich  be  has  made 
was  either  necessary  or  immnlerial ;  and 
we,  of  course,  must  attribute  hia  success  to 
hia  wisdom  in  resolving  to  make  them.  An 
unwise  negotiator,  in  his  place,  would  bare 
underrated  the  imporiance  of  a  settlement, 
or  overrated  the  evils  of  the  concesaiona 
required  for  securing  it ;  or  perhaps,  form- 
ing apretty  correct  judgment  on  boib  tbot« 
points,  would  have  shrunk  from  eiposing 
himself  to  obloquy  by  running  counter  to 
national  prejudices.  The  first,  the  greatest 
merit  of  Lord  Ashburton,  is  that  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  form  a  correct  esiimste  of  the 
value  of  peace,  and  of  the  insignificance  t^ 
the  requisite  concessions,  and  that  be  bad 
the  moral  courage  to  act  upon  that  estimate, 
in  spite  of  the  obloquy  which  might  and  did 
follow- 
But  we  believe  much  more  to  have  been 
requisite  to  success  than  one  wise  decision 
respecting  the  course  i<i  he  pursued.  We 
cannot  admit  that  any  one  could  have  se- 
cured a  settlement  on  Lord  ANhburton's 
terms,  for  this  simple  but  pretty  convincing 
reason — that  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  we  had 
failed  in  effecting  a  settlement,  even  when 
we  offered  better  terms.  No  past  e.tperi- 
ence  justifies  the  assertion,  that  the  United 
States  had,  at  any  preceding  epoch  of  the 
negotiations,  been  ready  to  meet  ns  in  so 
favorable  a  spirit  as  that  to  which  Lord 
Ashburton  ultimately  brought  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  any 
recently-acquired  information,  or  interven- 
ing change  in  the  condition  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  improvement  in  the  feelinga  of 
its  citizens,  had  amoothcd  the  path  for  a 
renewal  of  the  negotiation.  On  the  coo> 
trary,  it  Is  obvious  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  when  it  was 
intrusted  to  Lord  Ashburton,  was  (he  result 
of  sheer  oeceasity,  owing  lo  the  inoreand 
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eom plication  snd  ma^itnde  of  tbe  diffei- 
ences  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
■larming  increase  of  a  bad  feeling  towards 


It  is  also  nolorioae,  that  never  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  United  Stntes  were  negotiations 
with  them  exposed  to  so  much  embarrass- 
mcDt  Bod  impeded  by  such  diffinulties,  aris- 
ing from  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ipiniatmiion,  and  the  slate  of  internal  par- 
ties. We  helreve  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
whole  course  of  Lord  Ashburton's  negoiia- 
ttons  was  one  succession  of  conAiRis,  with 
difficulties  perpetuslly  arising  from  different 
quarters,  and  requiring  to  be  encountered 
by  the  instant  adoplinn  of  a  course  suited 
to  the  particular  emergency.  One  time  he 
was  thwarted  by  national  jealousy,  at  an- 
other, by  coming  in  the  way  of  the  greai 
struggte  of  parties  :  one  day  he  found  per- 
sonal jealousies  in  his  way,  and  on  the  next 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
raised  up  by  the  pretensions  of  some  parti- 
cular State.  He  could  only  gain  his  point 
by  playing  off  one  feeling,  one  party,  one 
individxat,  or  one  Slate  against  another. 
To  effect  this  required,  not  merely  good 
sense  and  temper,  and  the  ordinary  assidui- 
ly  and  skill  of  diplomacy,  but  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  institutions,  character,  and  in- 
terests, as  well  of  the  gresi  people,  as  or 
the  various  individuals  with  whom  he  had 
lo  deal,  as  we  believe  that  no  man  of  his 
station  now  living  possesses,  except  Lord 
Ashburton.  And  it  required  too  the  sup- 
port of  that  personal  weight  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  Lord  Ashhunou  had  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  acquired  in  virtue  of 
early  association,  known  friendliness  of 
feeling,  and  signal  acts  of  service  to  the 
nation.  By  the  aid  of  this  rare  combination 
ofqualificaiions.  Lord  AKhburton  achieved 
a  victory  over  all  the  diflicultieH  interposed 
in  bis  way.  Parties  were  induced  lo  sus- 
pend their  struggles  in  order  to  unite  in  co- 
operating with  his  views ;  and  tbe  weak 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  thwarted  in 
every  other  step  by  a  general  combination 
of  opposition,  and  scarcely  able  to  carry 
any  single  measure  proposed  by  it,  secured 
with  ease  not  only  ihe  sanction  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Treaty  its'lf,  but  the  assent  of 
both  Houses  lo  the  important  changes  which 
it  required  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  ef- 
fect. No  less  signal  was  Lord  Ashburton's 
triumph  over  national  and  sectional  ill-feel- 
ing. Never  since  the  conclusioo  of  the  late 
war  had  such  a  variety  of  causes  combined 
to  raise  so  general  an  animosity  to  Great 
Britain,  as  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Biission.    We  had  been  brought  into  colli- 
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sion  with  the  Northern  States  by  territorial 
disputes  and  frontier  sqnabhies  j  a  yet  mor« 
angry  feeling  had  been  evoked  throughout 
tbe  South  by  the  question  of  slavery  ;  and 
these  ostensible  causes  of  irritation  were 
fanned  by  the  secret  incltnaiions  of  many 
who  thought  that  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
woald  secure  a  permanent  monopoly  for 
native  mnoufaclurers;  and  of  many  others 
who  desired  it,  as  furnishing  a  pretext  for 
a  general  violation  of  national  engagements- 
Never  did  every  indication  of  national  ani- 
mosiiv  exhibit  itself  more  generally  or  mors 
fiercely.  In  spite  of  this,  and  over  this,  too, 
has  Lard  Ashburton  effected  a  complete 
triumph.  He  has  not  only  carried  his  point 
in  defiance  of  it,  but  he  has  vanquished  the 
feeling  itself,  and  changed  it  into  kindliness 
and  confidence. 

To  this  wholesome  change,  of  which  wo 
see  convincing  proof  in  every  indication  of 
public  feeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic that  reaches  us,  we  attach  indeed 
much  more  importance  than  even  to  tbe  set- 
tlement of  ihe  particular  questions  that  ar« 
comprised  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
The  arrangement  of  these  differences,  if 
effected  merely  by  the  pressure  of  momen- 
tary necessities  on  each  parly,  would  assu- 
redly erelong  be  followed  by  equally  for- 
midable disputes,  originating  in  unextin- 
guished jealousy  and  resentment.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  consider  ss  the  mcst 
valuable  part  of  Lord  Ashburton's  work, 
that  which  followed  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty.  We  rejoiced  to  ace  a  British  ne- 
gotiator of  his  rank  accepting  the  puUio 
testimonies  of  respect  offered  to  him  by 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union — 
publicly  proclaiming  his  own  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States,  and  express- 
ing himself,  and  eliciting  from  his  hosts, 
mutual  declarations  of  the  general  value  set 
on  friendly  relations  by  every  intelligent 
member  of  either  of  the  two  great  nations 
of  tbe  English  rsce.  We  hold  it  wise  in 
him  to  have  uttered  these  sentiments  wiih 
plainness  and  warmth  ;  and  better  far  do  we 
think  it  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearer;*  of  the  "cradle  of  in- 
dependence," than  if  he  had  coldly  refrain- 
ed from  touching  on  such  topics  within  the 
coneecrateil  precincts  of  Bunker's  bill,  or 
spoken  of  them  in  a  lanffuage  which  no  man 
of  sense  has  ever  applied  to  them  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  in  deference  to  tbe  dolaga 
that  may  yet  think  it  decent  to  speak  of 
Washington  as  a  traitor. 

We  think  it  no  diminution  of  the  credit 
due  to  Lord  Ashburton,  that  in  rendering 
this  great  service  to  his  own  country;  be  has 
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merited  snd  e«rncd  th«  gratitu^B  of  •dt 
ally ;  hit  ^ood  fortQite  and  good  deedi  have 
CDsbled  him  to  do  such  lervice*  lo  two  great 
iiatioQa,as  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  ren- 
der even  to  one.  Nor  caa  we  pnjr  this  tri* 
bule  lo  the  merit*  of  our  own  negotiator 
without  ejcprcBugg  our  gratitude  to  those 
emincQt  aiatetmen  on  the  other  side  or  the 
Atlantic  who  have  eo-operaled  with  him  iii 
liit  work.  AtnODg  ihete  the  first  praise  un- 
doiibiedlv  belongs  to  Hr.  Webster,  who  mei 
Lord  AkbburtoD  in  his  own  spirit  uf  concil- 
iaiioa  ;  and  who,  hBrinff  a  yet  more  difficult 
public  opinion  to  deal  wiih,  nevertheless 
succeeded  ia  removing  the  obstacles  which 
it  bad  placed  in  the  way  of  accommodation. 
He  has  been  assailed,  we  6n(l,  by  the  lam^ 
kind  of  obloquy  llial  has  greeted  Lard  Ash- 
buTion:  be  too  is  accused  of  "surrender- 
ing" erery  thing:  and  while  the  great  wUs 
of  tbia  aide  of  the  Atlantic  were  pluminp 
ihemaelTeson  baring  discorered  ihephraae 
of  the  "Ashbarlon  capitulation,"  the  iiin- 
dred  genius  of  Mr.  Ingeraoll  had  hit  upon 
the  saooe  method  of  serving  a  party  purpose 
bv  amtte  tbe  phra>e  of  the  "  Webster  rapit- 
ulation."  Mr.  Webster,  like  Lord  Ashbuf 
ton,  may  find  compensation  for  sucb  party 
abuse  in  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
the  approval  of  thinking  men. 

Strong  as  our  political  feelings  are,  and 
decidedly  as  we  condemn  the  general  course 
o£  the  party  with  which  Lord  Avbburton  bat 
connected  himself,  and  of  the  Gnvernmeni 
which  he  has  aerved,  we  cannot  view  this  at 
a  parly  question.  Or  rather  we  cannot  view 
it  aa  BupplyinfT  a  mere  engine  of  attack 
against  paniculjir  members  of  one  of  ike 
parties  of  the  doy.  Looking  to  the  greai 
principles  which,  since  the  days  of  Fox, 
nare  formed  the  bond  and  pride  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  we  find  none  which  it  has  as- 
serted so  boldly  or  so  constantly  aa  that  ol 
peace,  and,  above  all.  of  peace  with  the  free 
people  of  the  United  Stales.  It  was  in  the 
arseriion  of  this  principle  that  it  doomed 
itself  (o  long  years  of  apparently  hopeless 
exile  from  power;  and  it  waa  ihta  which 
Lord  Grey,  when  borne  back  to  office  on  the 
abouldera  of  the  pecmle,  laid  down  as  one 
of  the  three  cardinaf  points  of  a  Liberal 
feeling.  The  triumph  of  this  principle  in 
the  Treaty  of  Wnihingtoo  ive  hail  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  caiiFe  :  and,  if  party 
regrets  even  for  a  moment  mingle  with  this 
feeling,  it  is  when  we  reflect  that,  after  ele- 
ven years  of  Liberal  government,  it  was  left 
to  a  Tory  minister  to  confer  this  boon  on 
hit  country. 
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SOMETHINQ  TO  THINK  OF. 
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huMK,  hj  laj  Kutiiarr  besnh, 
WtirDC<;  peace  baib  fled. 
And  hoiKP-likp  jiiya.and  ipaoc 


iDiLcr.deii 
world  can  tn 


tSy  bdDie — vhv  did  I  n*  b*  homel 

Nuw  have!  m^e, 
UalrsK  thuu  rriim  (lie grave  again  could^l  come. 

Beloved  one! 
M;  huine  was  id  iby  irn*rtBe  bearl,  •* 

Wh*reer<hou»»iti 
M  J  hiippy  hump  ia  liiy  onGdin^  brrsM, 
Where  mj'  wnra  spirit  refuge  fuuud  and  rest.  - 


I  kaow  D01  tfihou  wsM  aoM  fair 

Andb  SI  of  womankind; 

Or  wheihrr  ranh  yd  beartih  fctf^ot 

Ofhean  and  mind;                     ^ 

rare 

To  sa   I  know,  ihoa  wen  Ibe  falreel. 

KindFH.  deareM, 

Th»i  Heivea  lo  matt  in  mercy  ever  jrav 

e, 

iirare  than  man  ftom  Beaven  dcMrveJ  i 

1  have 

Nevrr  from  thee,  fweei  wife, 

Came  word  or  look  awry. 
Nor  reacock  pride,  our  sullcii  fit,  nor  alrife 

For  nmsierv ; 
Cslni  nnd  Fonirolled  iliy  xpiHl  war,  and  »Dre 

Solo  endure; 
Mv  friend,  proiecireiK,  aiilde,  vhocc  genile  will 
Compelled  my  Guod,  wiibholding  uie  from  ill. 

.    No»rinr,«elS*hneiM 

Tby  aeaeruuH  stiure  knew ; 
Tby  lire  all  love,  >he  power  lo  bless  ibj  bliai ; 

ConManund  irue, 
Contf-nr  il  ro  ihy  lui  ihe  world  should  bring 


My  jnr.  mv  Kolace,  and  my  pride 

I  foarul  ihefMill: 
WhaievrrchaaiteouT  forteoet  mighibellda 

or  Kood  or  ill, 
Wonhirr  I  was.  lire's  bleosing)!  to  receive 

While ihourild'sr  live; 
All  ibai  IhariofEond  in  wbeis'slflhl, 
Eleflecied  alione  iby  virtue's  boirowad  light. 

The  Idle  nn!4rnne— ihe  meals  in  silence  ate 

We  wool  lo  share; 
The  widowed  bed — the  chamber  desolate, 

Thnu  an  nnl  there. 
The  TrHT  at  paniac.  end  the  ^reeling  kiss, 


Oh!  may'.'i  (hou  if  permtued, from  above 

The  alary  sphere, 
EncoTDpam  me  wlih  ever-inrlag  luve, 

Ah  thou  riidil  here: 
Bill)  be  my  fsoardian  spirits,  lest  1  be 

Unwonhy  (bee ; 
Siil).  aa  on  earth,  iby  grace  cpleMiat  ^tve, 
nsina  HVUraaSISoa  a —  — --  —  -- 
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BEMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  TUINOS, 

INTRODirCTORV  NOTB. 

Tbese  RBmiaJAcenee*  will  be  read  with  deep 
interesE.  They  relaie  to  promiuent  diph,  of  whom 
we  knotrsomeihin;  iinii  wwhloknow  more.ann 
are  wriilen  in  it  glowing  style. — The  deerri|iti<)r 
of  Da V ill,  The  celebrated  republjran  rciilplor  iil 
Ptiris,  isench)iDtin^,  Hnd  pariiculiirly  gruphic— 
Yoii  Hee  the  ninn  belbre  you  in  hia  Rtrikin/  atti 
tildes  and  hear  bin  en  ruptured  language. — Ed. 
FniB  Fnufa  HifitH. 
■  EHBTEB. 

Wh£K  first  I  Mw  Berryer  wilh  his  noble 
bum,  hia  tnag^nificent  face,  anil  bin  g;racefut 
mod  dignified  rnrm,  he  wm  conversing  will- 
great  energy  with  ibe  Prince  de  Polign»c  in 
ih«  Chamber  ur  Deputies.  He  seemed  lo 
be  saying  to  him  by  hia  ^eal  and  manner, 
eonaecting  them  as  I  did  with  the  eTente 
which  were  passing,  "Prince!  it  is  very 
true  that  1  have  been  elected  to  auppori 
your  gorerntnent  j  to  defend  the  old  and 
fixed  principles  of  the  French  royalty  ;  to 
siind  by  the  throne  of  St.  Louis;  to  raise 
my  voice  against  the  sweeping  and  reckless 
prineiplei  of  a  fierce  and  untamable  demo- 
cracy; and  to  plead  for  our  altars,  our 
homes,  and  our  monarchy  ;  but  then  there 
must  be  no  cowpi  d'etat  I  Ours  must  be  ii 
parliamentary  conflict  with  evil!  We 
must  fight  beneath  (be  protection  ol 
the  Charter  and  the  laws !  We  musi 
only  resort  to  those  measures  which  arc 
obviously,  and  not  obliquely,  placed  wilhin 
our  reach.  We  must  not  strain  this  or  thai 
article  of  the  Cnarter,  to  favflrany  particu- 
lar notions,  or  to  support  the  views  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul6mel  If  the  Chamber 
should  be  unruly,  let  it  be  dissolved.  Il 
the  elections  should  be  disloyal,  let  it  be 
dissolved  again  I  Let  us  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion, and  see  whether  the  Chamber  will  re- 
fuse the  budget  I  1  know  it  will  not  do  so  : 
but  we  must  not  anticipiie  that  it  will.  We 
must  not  care  for  hostile  expressions,  for 
uneourteous  phrases,  or  even  for  disagree- 
able, nnpalatable  sentences  introduced 
ioto  the  address,  provided  they  do  not  at- 
tack the  principles  we  conscientiously  de- 
fend. We  most  not  anticipate  the  decisions 
of  the  Chamber.  Let  us  wait  for  its  acts. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  acting 
without  it,  when  it  shall  have  refused  to  the 
frown  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment. Then  the  nation  would  rally  round 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  France 
would  pronounce  not  on  you,  but  on  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  its  severest  anathe- 
me«.  I  am  not  sent  to  this  Chamber  to 
seek  to  restrain  the  lawful  exercise  of  its 
undoubted  prerogatives,  but  to  defend  those 
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>f  my  king  from  encroachment!  This  I 
>vill  an  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  with 
.be  best  of  my  talent ;  but  we  mnst  remain 
in  the  ways  of  legality — we  must  not  run 
.counter  to  the  laws.  If  there  be  revolt,  it 
must  ceme  from  those  who  are  in  heart  op- 
-losed  to  the  Gbarter,  although  they  are 
loudest  in  cryinp;  in  its  favor.  We  must 
ihrow  on  our  adversaries  the  onvt  of  prov- 
ng  ibat  we  violate  the  Charier  by  keeping 
within  its  limits;  and  as  our  noble  France 
is,  after  all,  a  thinking  and  a  reasoning  na- 
ion,  we  may  hope  for  a  reaction  which  will 
place  the  old  royalty  in  that  position  of 
;>re-eminenee  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  in- 
<tead  of  in  that  attitude  of  defence,  of  peril, 
if  aniiety,  and  apprehension,  which  so  ill 
'lecomes  its  pa«t  history,  and  its,  I  faope, 
I'liture  destinies." 

I  shall  never  forgiet  the  one-sided  look  of 
I  he  prince  as  Berryer  addressed  him.  The 
lite  bad  in  his  mind  bold,  noble,  honorable 
uhimeras.  For  after  all  they  were  chimeras  ; 
'ince  he  relied  on  the  good  sense  and  the 
tterling  qualities  of  a  people  which  existed 
<io  longer.  The  French  people  in  1829  and 
1830  were  not  what  the  people  of  the  Res. 
loraiion  or  of  the  Riripire,  much  less  of  the 
<>ld  monarchy,  were  known  to  be.  Half  a 
century  of  revolution  had  overthrown  all 
nxed  principles,  and  uprooted  all  notions 
of  a  stable  and  practical  character.  Berryer 
lid  Diit  believe  this,  or  rather  he  hoped 
[hat  to  be  true  which  he  desired  might  prove 
io.  He  was,  indeed,  mistaken  ;  but  his  er* 
rors  were  those  of  a  great  and  generous 
inind,  and  of  a  frank  and  noble  heart.  But 
the  prince  had  neiiber  lost  nor  forgotten 
iny  of  his  antecedents.  He  who  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Buonsparte  yet  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  re-eHtabliahing  the  old 
monarchy  without  the  Charter,  and.  of  re- 
forming  the  political  institutions  of  France 
without  adtnitling  into  their  principles  any 
of  the  elements  of  popular  government. 
The  prince  looked  far  from  pleased.  His 
countenance  was  one  of  a  surprised  and 
lisappointed  man.  It  seemed  lo  say,  "I 
thought  Berryer  would  have  gone  all 
lengths  with  us,  but  I  was  mistaken,  f 
(bought  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Char- 
ter was  in  his,  as  tvell  as  in  my  opinion,  the 
'God-send'  of  the  monarchy.  I  expected 
he  would  at  all  limes  have  rushed  to  yonder 
tribune,  and  defended  inch  by  inch  a  counter 
revolution.  But  I  am  wioi^  !  Surely  he 
is  not  infected  wilh  the  leprosy  of  the  Col- 
lards,  the  Periers,  and  the  Boys  of  France  I" 

The  Gooversaiion  tasted  abonta  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Many  eyes  were  fastened  upoit 
the  "yonng"  Berryer,  for  hit  father  waa 
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then  living,  a  tni«  gpecimeDornn  independ*  i 
enl,  talented,  and  highly  hoDorable  advo- 
cate, and  many  a  lip  pronounced  the  worda 
*'•  second  Minbeaii."  That  eulovy  was 
not  exceafire,  for  Berryer,  the  son,  the  now 
living  and  immorta)  Berryer  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  left  far,  far  behind  bim 
the  Mirnbeaus  and  the  Burkes,  the  Poxes 
and  the  Pitt*,  of  their  e*enlful  period.  At 
lenfl-th  the  president  rang  his  helfof  "order," 
Bad  Berryer  took  his  seat.  Nature  has  done 
so  much  for  this  splendid  orator  in  his  per- 
son, that,  even  when  his  voice  is  not  beard, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look  at  him.  He 
was  at  that  period  redolent  of  health  and  of 
hope ;  and  he  delighted  in  the  prospect  ol 
devoting  himself  to  the  defence  of  the 
throne  of  St.  Louis.  At  court  he  was  a  most 
apecial  fnvorite.  Peyronnet  had  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  his  talents,  and  Charles 
X.  in  his  devotedness.  The  Duchees  or 
Berri  loved  him  as  her  brother ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  or 
of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  received  ivitb  open 
arms  and  the  most  aiTectionste  welcomes. 
At  the  court  there  «-as  even  a  little  jealousy 
fell  respecting  him  ;  and  some  of  the  old 
heads  "hoped  he  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  coming  storm,  and  would  noi 
shrink  at  the  momi^nt  of  the  conflict." 
They  meant  more  than  was  expressed  when 
they  asid  this.  They  were  prepared  to  piny 
"all  or  nothing"  with  their  pulitical  tovps 
^it<tt,nnA  they  apprehended,  most  correct- 
ly, that  Berryer  wss  not  prepared  for  any 
such  measures.  They  relied  on  the  con- 
queror's sword  of  Boiirmont,  and  hoped 
that  his  triumphs  in  Algiers  would  either 
induce  the  Chamber  to  become  moderate, 
or  would  lead  ibe  king  to  yield  to  the  soli 
citations  of  the  Polignnc  minisiry.  "  We 
have  h|d  enough  of  the  Charier,"  was  their 
cry  ;  "  let  us  now  call  for  a  monarchy,  and 
dash  from  us  these  republican  traitors." 
Alasl  this  language  wss  too  inviting,  too 
tempting,  for  an  old  man,  and  a  flattered 
monarch,  to  reject;  and  the  ordinances  of 
July  1830  made  their  appearance  ! 

These  ordinances  came  like  a  thunder- 
bolt to  Berryer.  Of  course  be  was  not  ig- 
lorant  of  the  rumors  of  the  court,  and  wa* 
aware  that  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
would  be  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  new- 
ly elected  Chamber;  but  his  project  was  to 
defeat  an  unconstitutional  faction  by  con- 
stitutional means,  and  to  convince  the  coun- 
try by  facta,  that  nothing  hut  legality  was 
proposed  or  intended.  So  that  Berryer  wai 
nof  made  acquainted  with  tbeMcrcf  ofPrinci 
Polignac,  that  secret  being  to  get  rid  of  thi 
Charter  by  a  side  wind,  aad  to  lestore,  a 
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far  as  might  he,  the  old  loyally  of  1780. 
To  eflect  this,  France  must  have  as  much 
unlearned  the  history  of  half  a  century  as 
had  De  Polignac  himself;  and  all  tho  eoa- 
questa  which  democracy  bad  made  must 
have  been  abandoned  by  those  who  ob- 
tained them.  This  was  impossible!  yet, 
it  was,  the  work  was  attempt* 
cd  ;  and  five  days  afterwards  the  throne 
was  vacant;  the  populace  lived  in  the 
palaces ;  the  princes  wandered  throogh 
Normandy  to  the  coast  and  to  exile;  and 
the  principal  actor,  the  then  late  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  endeavored  to  secrete  him- 
self from  arrest  and  vengeance,  by  adopting 
the  costume,  habits,  and  even  idiom,  of  a 
lommon  domesttc. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Berrj-er  he  looked 
seven  years  older.  His  face  was  full  of 
sorrow.  He  waa  proceeding  with  hurried 
steps  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  was 
Illegally  convened  by  public  clamor  to 
[nake  a  king,  found  a  dynasty,  and  vote  m 
constitution  I  As  he  crossed  over  the  Pont 
Louis  XVL  he  wss  recognised  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  mob  shouted  "  Vive  la  Chant  P* 
'Which  Charter V  asked  Berryer,  moat 
good-humoredly,  "the  one  that  you  havo 
destroyed,  or  the  one  we  are  to  make  V 
Those  who  surrounded  him  smiled,  and 
cried,    "  Vive  Berryer  !"     He  busiied   on, 

d  gained  that  hall  where  so  many  deeds 
had  been  done  of  which  history  has,  and 
will  speak,  to  the  very  end  of  time.  When 
he  entered  the  Chamber  there  was  raised  s 
buzz  of  saliRfnction,  and  yet  a  movementtrf' 
urprisc.  Where  were  the  4^0  deptiiies 
vho  had  been  elected  by  Franre  to  attend 
o  and  watch  over  her  interesla  1  The  Boy- 
list  party,  composed  of  nenrly  200,  bad 
Hed  to  the  departments,  rushed  tn  Belgium, 
Iwiizerland,  or  Germany,  or  were  hidden  up 
n  retreats  from  what  1  hey  most  sppreheod- 
d — the  violence  of  the  mob !  The  history 
if  the  first  revolution  had  undoubtedly  made 
very  vivid  and  permanent  impressions  on 
nil  Royalist  mindf.  Few  families  there  were 
who  could  not  recall  some  scenes  of  atrocity 
in  which  themselves,  or  their  parents,  had 
been  the  eufl^erers ;  and  it  must  not  excite 
surprise  that  personal  courage,  in  many  in- 
stances, failed  in  these  moments  of  trial 
and  of  popular  insurrection.  And  yet,  after 
making  every  allon-ance  for  the  fears  of  the 
aged,  and  the  cowardiee  of  the  mere  lovers 
(if  ease  end  of  worldly  amusements  and  en- 
ioyments,  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact  that,  when 
the  throne  of  ages  had  to  be  defended,  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeanx  to  be 
brought  forward  and  enforced,  and  the  in> 
justice  of  Tiaiting  the  sins  oc  the  errors  of 
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an  aged  grandfather  on  a  youibfal  ^rand- 
•on,  had  to  be  denounced,  Berryer  wa>  the 
only  deputy  of  ail  the  200  who  had,  but  a 
few  days  before,  aurrounded,  courted,  flat- 
tered Charles  X.,  and  vowed  eternal  de- 
TOtednees  to  himBelT,  his  cause,  hia  princi- 
ple*, and  his  monarchy,  who  dared  to  kb- 
eend  the  tribune,  and  plead  for  these  with 
all  the  energy  of  an  intrepid  heart,  and  all 
the  gratitude  of  a  faithful  though  independ- 
ent servant,  and  wilh  all  the  conrictioD  of 
a  man  who  believed  there  was  nothing  for 
France  between  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  and  anarchy. 

This  was  the  noblest  period  of  a  life  hilb- 
erio  devoted  to  the  defence  of  true  Conser- 
vative principles.  What  cared  he  for  the 
scowl  of  the  Republican  party;  for  the  in- 
terruptions of  some,  and  the  death-like  si- 
lence of  others  ;  for  exclamations  of  sslon- 
isbment  at  his  boldness — not  to  Miy  inso- 
lence (at  least,  in  their  opinion) ;  and  what 
cared  he  for  the  hootings  or  bowlings  of  the 
mob  without,  iriumphing,  as  it  did,  over  the 
temiiantB  of  its  barricades  and  its  desecra- 
tionst  No!  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  or  the 
aereeching  of  the  night-bird,  were  not  less 
matters  of  indifference  to  Berryer,  than 
were  the  tumultuous  assemblings  and  threats 
of  the  unchained  populace  of  Paris.  And 
why  1  Because,  what  he  said,  he  believed  ; 
and  the  cause  he  advocated  was  one  of 
right,  of  justice,  and  of  true  freedom.  How 
often,  during  the  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  the  re- 
markable days  which  followed  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1830,  did  Berryer  bh- 
cend  the  tribune,  protest  against  the  illegal- 
ity of  their  proceedings,  tell  them,  "In  ihe 
hce  of  France  and  of  the  world,  that  they 
bad  not  received  a  mandate  to  make  a  king, 
and  to  vote  a  constitution ;"  and  whilst  ihe 
impatient  Centres  said,  '"Tis  enough!  'tis 
enough!  There  is  no  time  for  delay!  The 
country  demands  a  conclusion,"  he  would 
again  rush  to  the  tribune  and  implore  the 
majority  in  whose  power,  for  the  moment, 
the  destinies  of  France  were  placed,  to  con- 
aider  the  awful  responsibility  ihey  had  la- 
keit  upon  themselves,  and  what  succeeding 
generations  would  record  of  their  hiisty  and 
premature  proceedings.  The  Past  with  its 
experience  ;  the  Present  with  its  divisions ; 
and  the  Future  with  its  dark,  lowering 
clouds,  were  all  available  to  his  argument, 
and  were  all  brouirbt  to  bear,  by  him,  on  the 
questions  under  discnssion. 

The  position  of  Berryer  was  nndovbtedly 
one  of  no  ordinary  character,  for  it  waaone 
of  chivalry,  since  he  defended  the  cause  ol 
that  mother  to  whom  Chateaubriand  after* 
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wards  said,  **Madamel  voire  Jilt  tit  mon 
Rot  !"  and  it  was  one  of  loyalty,  for  Berryer 
bad  sworn  allegiance  to  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourhon,  and  he  kept  his  oaih 
sacred  to  the  last.  And  it  was  one  of  great 
trial  for  monarchical  principles,  since  some 
cried,  "  Vive  la  Bepulilique !"  others,  "  Vive 
JfTapolean  II.  /"  and  others,  "  Vive  h  Due 
d'OrUana .'"  whilst  none  but  the  Vendeana 
and  the  Chonnns  dared  to  cry,  "  Vivt  Henri 
V.!'  BO  that  Berryer  stood  alone  ;  and  those 
who  ordinarily  voted  and  acted  iviih  him 
had  retired  far,  far  nway,  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  of  conflict,  and  confined  them- 
selves  to  silent  admiration  of  his  courag* 
and  his  daring. 

There  are  many  who  are  of  opinion  that 
had  he  not  stood  alone,  the  majority  of  tha 
Chamber,  aided  by  popular  clamor  and  re- 
volt, would  have  expelled  him,  and  all  who 
thought  and  acted  with  him,  from  the  house. 
Thia  is  by  no  means  impossible;  fur  Berryer 
was  looked  upon  by  all  parties  as  a  chival- 
rous knigbt,  who  was  entitled  to  protection, 
if  not  to  sympathy — to  admiration,  if  not 
to  love.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when  the 
cries  of  the  mobs  from  without  were  heard 
of  "Give  USB  charter!"  "Give  us  a  gov- 
ernment!" the  timid  portion  of  the  Liberal 
Deputies  became  impatient  to  leroiinale  all 
preliminnry  debates,  and  at  once  to  come  to 
some  one  general  and  sweeping  vole  by 
which  all  might  be  decided,  and  doubt  no 
longer  exist  as  to  the  &nBl  result.  "Wo 
have  had  enough  of  these  interruptions," 
cried  some.  "The  ohl  dynasty  has  been 
heard  and  is  condemned,  ejaculated  oth- 
ers ;  and,  but  for  Berryer,  who  continued  to 
plead,  to  reason,  to  denounce,  many  a  tima 
would  the  demand  "(o_^MitA"  have  been 
complied  with.  But  though  he  stood  nlnne, 
he  was  not  helpless.  Many  an  act  j>f  injus- 
tice he  averted!  Many  a  monstrous  propo- 
siiion  he  caused  to  be  rejected  or  postpon- 
ed !  He  knew  that  France  when  no  longer 
under  the  influence  of  excitement,  passion, 
and  revenge,  would  think  and  act  very  dif- 
ferently, and  would  desire  that  other  ar- 
rangements had  been  made;  and  therefore, 
to  the  last,  he  maintained  bis  ground,  and 
fought  gloriously  in  the  breach.  At  the  end 
of  each  day  of  conflict,  he  retired  to  hia 
home  to  gather  new  slreDgtb  for  the  coming 
contest,  and  to  prepare  for  the  etorminga 
and  howlibga  of  the  ensuing  morn.  But 
where  were  those  "familiar  iriendB,"  those 
"kindred  spirits,"  those  "devoted  coadju- 
tors," who  had  been  returned  by  the  Royal- 
ist electors  of  France  to  stand  by  the  throne, 
and  by  the  old  principles  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  peerage  1  Tbey  were  nott— 
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and  therefore  the  canee  was  lost.  For  it 
must  not  be  tappoAed  that  France  made  the 
reToluiion  of  1K;)0.  France,  by  degrees, 
and  after  much  doubt,  consideration,  reflec- 
tion, and  compariaon,  adopted  tbe  revolu* 
tion,  if  yo*  will,  but  she  did  not  make  it. 
And  if  the  deputies,  who  were  returned  to 
fight  the  battle  fnr  the  monarchy  afiainat  the 
Hurpaiions  of  the  democracy,  had  retnain- 
fld  aa  raiihfiii  to  their  posts  and  their  ohli- 
rntioni  as  Berryer,  it  ii  possible  that  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  might  now  have  been 
k'inir  of  France. 

When  the  protest*,  arguments,  and  en- 
treaties of  Berryer  had  failed,  in  spite  of 
their  power  and  their  number,  to  prevent 
the  aecompliHhment  of  the  projects  of  the 
BevalittiunistH,  he  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  conflict.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
walked  from  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
the  Palais  Royal  to  ofler  the  throne  of 
France  to  a  new  braneh  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  His  mind  was  now  directed  to 
the  orjianizatiiin  o(  the  Uoyalist  party,  to 
preparations  for  elections  in  the  Depart- 
ments, to  measures  of  safety  for  the  old 
Koyalist  families  of  France,  to  malting  pro- 
Tision  for  the  pensioners  of  the  old  Civil 
List,  now  ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  to 
the  seeing  about  "what  could  be  done"  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  revolutionary  and  an- 
archical principles  into  social  and  private  life. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  met  Berryer,  be 
was  arfuing  the  whole  matter  of  the  future 
with  a  Royalist  of  great  furitme  and  rank, 
and  who  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  seclueiiin  and  of  secession.  He 
thought  that  the  duty  of  the  Royalist  partj 
was  clearly  that  of  protest  and  separation. 

"Go  not  to  the  electoral  colleges;  go  noi 
to  the  Ci)nncils  of  the  Departments;  go  not 
to  tbe  Chambers  of  Peers  or  Deputies  ;  go 
not  to  the  Prefectures  or  Si  ib-prefec  litre  b  in 
the  Departments;  resign  all  posts  whicliyou 
could  bold  if  you  would  ;  visit  no  one ;  put 
down  all  your  establishments  at  Paris;  re- 
aide  wholly,  and  in  obscurity,  in  the  depart, 
ments;  spend  not  one  centimt  per  annum 
more  than  you  can  possibly  avoid;  with- 
draw your  sons  from  the  public  schools 
over  which  Liberals  will  in  future  preside  ; 
have  nothine  to  do  with  the  colleges,  for  the 
followere  of  De  Lammenais  will  have  more 
partisans  than  will  the  Archbishop  of  Paris; 
and  in  public  do  not  appear, — no,  not  even  at 
the  Chamber)', — but  let  the  wealth,  learning, 
rank,  and  honor  of  the  country  withdraw 
wholly  into  seclusion,  and  await  what  time 
•hall  disclose." 

Ob,  how  magnificently  did  Berryer  reply 
to  this  old  and  faithful,  btit  great! 


■ver  reply 
lly  mista- 
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ken,  servant  of  tWe  ex-dynasty.  How  he 
pointed  out  te  him,  but  in  terms  so  modest, 
■hough  so  manful, — so  musical,  though  ao 
fraok, — the  evil  consequences  which  muat 
follow  sucb  a  line  of  policy  as  this.  "D« 
you  remember,  sir,"  asked  Berryer,  with 
somewhat  of  a  playful  air,  "  that  there  tmu 
a  period  when  the  Bourbons  had  been  aa 
long  absent  from  France,  that  the  young 
men  of  1814  did  not  even  know  who  loot 
Mnnseigneur  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  1  And 
when  it  was  necessary  to  eiplain,  again 
and  again,  to  tbe  people  who  wert  the 
different  living  members  of  a  race  of  prin* 
ces  to  which  Franca  owed  most  of  her 
greatness!  'fake  core,  aiil  lake  care! — 
The  time  may  come  when,  if  your  policy- 
should  be  adopted,  it  miubt  be  a  matter  ^ 
mere  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
know  who  wee  tbe  royalists  of  I630-" 

"At  least  it  would  never  be  forgotten, 
my  dear  Berryer,  thut  you  were  one  !"  in- 
terrupted  the  old  and  able  Royalist. 

"  But  it  would  be  of  far  more  importance 
to  France,  sir,  that  it  ahould  ever  be  re- 
membered  thai  you,  to  the  last,  had  not 
only  remained  what  you  ever  were,  but  had 
contended  for  the  same  principles  inptchlU 
to  the  last,"  replied  Berryer,in  hie  most  win- 
ning way. 

"  Nut  in  public,  my  friend,"  retorted  the 
Royalist ;  "you  know  what  I  am  in  heart." 

And  then  Berr^'cr  discoursed  in  bis  own 
most  lofty  and  impassioned,  glowing  and 
glorious  manner,  of  the  history  of  that  Re- 
volution, from  which  so  many  lessons  might 
be  learned  by  those  who  had  studied  it 
with  advantage.  He  showed,  1st,  How  mo- 
narchical principles  had  from  time  to  time 
defeated  democracy  when  they  had  been 
brought  forward  with  energy  and  conlin- 
iiousness.  2d,  How  the  old  royalty  b«d 
always  lost  ground  when  il  shunned  dis- 
cussion. 3d,  How  the  cause  of  paternal 
Tovernment  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  tbe 
liberty  of  the  press.  4th,  How  small  and 
npparentty  contemptible  minorities,  in  favor 
of  moderate  sysiems,  had  swelled,  by  means 
of  discussion  and  free  debate,  into  large  and 
victorious  majorities.  5lh,  How  unnatural 
a  position  it  was  for  men  of  properly  to 
leave  legislation  ns  to  property,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  men  who  had  none  themselves; 
huw  absurd  it  was  for  rank  to  give  way  to 
common  citizenship;  and  how  unworthy  it 
would  be  for  the  eaucation,  morality,  learn- 
ing, and  piety  of  tbe  country,  to  place 
ihemselves,  forsooib,  under  tbe  protection 
of  its  ignorance,  immorality,  and  impiety ! 
6ih,  How  unworthy  would  modern  Royal- 
ists prove  themselves  to  be  of  the  eames  of 
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their  prog-enitofs,  if,  for  the  mere  salce  of 
personni  ense  nnd  freedoin  from  annoyance, 
they  ihould  lem-e  principles  to  their  Tale, 
And  confient  to  be  involved  in  one  general 
ruin  ;  and  then,  finally,  riling  at  every  neu 
proposition  to  crenter  heights  of  eloquence 
■nd  of  feeling,  now  great  a  neglect  it  would 
■how  of  all  that  wma  patriotic,  philanthro- 
pic, and  moral,  for  the  Royalisia  of  France 
to  place  so  little  confidence  in  those  grear 
■nd  eternal  principles  of  divine  govern- 
ment, as  wholly  to  abandon  the  direction  ol 
the  slate  to  those  in  which  they  could  noi 
place  any  conlidcnce,  and  for  whom  they 
could  not  have  any  one  possible  sympathy. 

The  old  Royalist  listened  with  more  than 
attention, — with  rapture;  but  his  course 
he  could  not, or  would  not,  then  slier.  Hi" 
pnrse  was  placed  at  the  control  of  the  Roy- 
alist committee,  and  he  afterwards  Joineti 
their  ranks;  but,  for  the  time  being,  he 
felt  himself  called  on  to  return  to  seclusion 
and  though  tfulnesB.  I  am  disposed  tu 
think  that  even  D«  Lamanine  was  of  thai 
opinion.  He  would  not,  for  the  time,  re- 
-turn  to  France.  M.  de  Villele,  that  sound, 
est  of  all  Royalista,  if  any  can  be  aoundei 
than  Berryer,  condemned  himself  alao  to 
isolation  ;  end,  for  nearly  ten  years  of  bi^ 
life,  he  "looked  through  the  loop-boles  of 
retreat,"  and  motirned  over  the  past ;  and 
was  only  curioua  for  the  future.  Not  so 
L^urentie,  the  Duke  de  Fits-James,  Dc 
Genoude,  or  De  Valmy.  They,  with  a  feu 
others,  formed,  with  Berryer  at  their  head, 
■nd  Chateaubriand  as  an  observant  by- 
stander, the  nucleus  of  that  royalist  pert} 
which  now  occupies  an  important  posiiiun 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  are  aidint- 
in  the  overthrow  of  wrong,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  right  meaaureii,  by  transferring  \t> 
votes  to  this  side,  or  to  that,  according  at 
duty  and  patriotism,  principle  and  wisdom, 
shall  dictate.  Bat  for  Berryer,  there  would 
have  been  now  no  Royalist  party  in  thf 
Chamber  ;  and  the  chil  Jren  of  18W  would 
have  asked  in  liH3,  "And  who  are  the 
RnynliataV  They  are  well  known  now, 
for  their  compactness,  their  discipline,  their 
decision. 

The  great  delight  of  Berryer  is  the  soci- 
ety of  talented  and  remarkable  women.— 
He  is  by  no  means  indifierent  to  their  per 
aonni  charms,  and  is  a  great  admirer  ol 
beauty ;  but  he  is  most  captivating  when 
■nrrounded  by  women  of  Aavt  ton,  of  dis- 
tinguished minds,  of  wit,  humor,  naijuuste. 
Then  it  is  that,  opening  the  floodgates  of 
his  well-stored,  and  yet  poetic  and  imagin- 
ative, mind,  he  gives  vent  to  all  his  elo- 
qnenee,  pUjrfulneaa,  genius,  and  pathot 
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loqiience  is  easy,  flowing,  and  natural, 
but  his  powers  of  convcrsntion  are  so  won- 
derful, that,  wholly  without  imending  it,  ha 
absorbs  yon.  If  you  try  to  resist  him,  and 
to  get  up  a  Gounter-eonversaiion,  or  an  op- 
position to  hi)  views  and  opinions,  you  are 
soon  overcome,  in  spite  of  youraelf,  and 
you  find  that  you  alao  are  one  of  bis  most 
entranced  listeners.  Berryer  has  aluo  the 
advantage   of   being   a  gentleman    and    s 

man,  a  pleader  and  a  patriot.  This  ia  oat 
often  the  cnee  with  the  men  of  the  French 
Liberal  party.  One  of  those  who  moat 
served,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  day 
and  generation,  was,  most  undoubtedly, 
Casimir  Perier.  He  placed  his  giant  band 
on  the  heart  of  reckless  democracy,  and 
lore  it  from  its  system.  But  Perier  was 
neither  a  gentleman  nor  a  scholar.  The 
forms  and  usages  of  high  and  classic  life 
were  unknown  to  him ;  thus,  whilst  he 
comprehended  his  duties  and  knew  how  to 
perform  them,  when  he  conversed  with 
Count  d'Appony,  and  sought,  with  him,  to 
render  the  new  French  dynasty  acceptable, 
if  not  pleasing,  to  Europe  and  the  world,  he 
must  always  hsve  felt  that  be  was  a  ciiizen- 
iliplomaiist,  and  was  awkward  in  the  best 
■•aloons  of  Paris  and  at  the  court  of  the 
Tuileriea.  He  was  not  merely  blunt,  he 
was  rude,  and  even  coarse;  though  loyal, 
single-minded,  and  straight-forward.  But 
Rerryer  \i  the  charm  of  every  socieiy  into 
which  he  enters  ;  and  whether  he  speaks  to 
a  monarch,  a  servant,  or  a  beggar,  he  i« 
first,  and  above  all,  a  gentleman. 

But  Berryer  is  comparaiivfly  poor  I  How 
is  thisl  Is  it  his  own  fault  1  Certainly 
not.  If  the  Revolution  of  1830  had  not  ta- 
ken place,  he  might  have  become  a  litila 
Crcesus.  All  was  open  to  him.  He  might 
have  remained  an  advocate  and  deputy, 
with  one  of  the  largest  clietUtUes  in  Paris, 
or  he  might  have  been  proeureur  du  rot,  or 
minister  of  justice,  or,  doubtless,  in  tine, 
even  president  of  the  council  and  prima- 
minisier  of  France.  Bat  the  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  all  these  hopes  and  prospect*. — 
The  new  government  and  the  newdynasty, 
of  conriie,  addressed  themselves  to  thoae 
who  supported,  not  to  those  who  opposed 
them ;  and  to  be  just  to  ihem  both,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Orleans  dynasty  baa 
amply  and  even  magnificently  rewarded  all 
who  have  defender  it.  Berryer,  by  hia 
manly  eloquence  and  courageoue  conduct, 
during  the  discuasion  of  what  should  con- 
stitute the  new  order  of  things  iti  France, 
had  made  himself  "the"  champion  of  the 
Royalist  party,  and  from  that  poallitm  he 
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eouI4  not  recede.  All  his  time  waa  ab- 
sorbed either  in  the  ChBDiber  of  Deputiei 
or  U  the  Gouria  of  law,  io  graluitoualy  de- 
feoding  such  le^itiiniata  na  were  arreated 
and  tried  for  giving  mierance  to  their  po- 
litical opiniona  ;  or  in  correapondence  with 
aome  o(  the  membera  of  the  ex-royal  fami- 
ly ;  or  in  the  arrangeraent  and  new  organi- 
zation of  the  Royalist  party,  eo  that  hia 
large  practice  as  a  barrister  became  ne- 
gkcied  ;  and  Berryer'a  immediate  frienda 
were  compelled  to  appeal  to  that  party 
whom  he  aerved  with  euch  honor,  fidelity, 
seal,  end  genius,  for  the  means  of  bia  sup- 
port. That  party  spontaneoiialy  and  grace- 
fully responded  to  such  an  appeal.  They 
knew  that  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
them,  as  a  party,  had  been  unlimited,  and 
the  subBcription  was  worthy  of  the  occa- 
aion.  Besides  which,  certain  wealthy  com- 
monera  and  peers  placed  their  names  for  a 
certain -sum  per  annum,  and  the  difficulties 
in  which  Berryer  had  placed  himself  were 
met.  For  many  years,  however,  bis  una- 
voidable expenses,  aa  the  bead  of  the  Boy- 
aliat  parly,  were  greater  than  his  income, 
and  another  appeal  waa  made,  which  was  as 
anccesaful  as  the  one  which  preceded  it. — 
Since  that  period  this  distinguished  man 
haa  partially  returned  to  his  professional 
duties,  and  men  of  all  political  opiniona  are 
delighted  lo  avail  themselves  of  his  pto- 
digioua  talents,  when  the  causes  they  have 
to  commit  to  bis  care  are  not  connected 
with  that  thorny  and  moat  difficult  of  sub- 
jects— party  politics. 

Poor  Berryer !  He  has  jest  lost  hia  wife 
in  the  prime  of  her  daya,  in  the  moral  splen- 
dor of  a  life  distinguiahed  by  every  charm. 
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highly  accomplished,  benevolent  and  pi 
he  had  in  her  a  companion  worthy  of  his 
grai-er  as  welt  as  of  his  lighter  houra.  To 
her  he  waa  devotedly  attached  ;  and  in  him 
abe  aaw  her  friend,  her  lover,  her  counsel- 
lor, her  husband.  These  are  the  separations 
which  remind  na  of  the  aojourning,  the 
wandering,  the  uncertain  and  variable  char- 
acter of  our  paasage  through  this  world. 
Apparently  formed  for  each  other  by  tastes, 
associations,  pursuits,  and  principlea,  and 
united  by  ties  which  all  who  knew  them  de- 
sired should  be  indissoluble,  it  hath  so  oc- 
cnrred  that  the  lioka  in  thia  family  chain, 
so  golden  and  so  beautiful,  should  be  anap> 
ped  aaunder,  and  that  France'a  greatest 
orator  should  be  plunged  into  grief  and 
mourning.  Such  is  the  lot  of  our  poor  hu- 
manity 1  Vet  we  apeak  of  the  future,  aa  if 
it  were  oar  own ! 

Serryer  is  still  aurrounded  by  friends, , 
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who  love,  admire,  cherish,  hallow  biro.  They 
know  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  the  dis- 
interested ness  of  his  condect,  the  objects  of 
his  life  ;  and  whilst  all  of  these  cannot  but 
inspire  in  them  an  admiration  for  his  mors] 
and  political  character,  they  are  personally 
attached  to  him  for  hie  blandness,  suavity, 
hearlfulnesa,  and  generosity.  His  heart  is 
na  capacious  aa  his  mind,  and,  without  ex- 
ception,  all  who  know  him  love  him. 

Id  those  private  circles  where  all, is  told 
and  all  is  said,  tirns  peur  ei  satu  rtjnrocht,  it 
ia  sometimes  whispered  that  he  is  too  geo- 
erouB,  has  more  of  genius  then  of  common 
sense,  and  is  not,  for  the  Mke  of  his  family, 
sufficiently  attentive  "  to  the  one  thing 
needful."  That  one  (Ai'ng  nudfvl,  be  it  re- 
membered, ia — gold  !  But  that  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Berryer  himself.  He  does  not 
desire  to  be  rich, — he  never  did.  He  is  not 
ambitious  of  wealth  or  of  place ;  but  he  ia 
of  doing  good,  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
largely  gratiSed.  Oh,  how  many  poor, 
helpless,  unfortunate'  beings  be  has  pleaded 
for  during  the  last  twelve  years,  who,  by 
their  unwise  and  impetuous  conduct,  bad. 
exposed  themselves  in  moments  of  insur- 
rection and  rebellion  to  the  juat  vengeance 
of  outraged  laws!  How,  with  hia  eyren 
song,  with  hia  magnificent  appeals,  his  aa* 
tounding  and  touching  eloquence,  he  has 
riveted  both  judges  and  jurymen,  and  ex- 
torted, in  spite  of  evidence,  but  as  ao  many 
homagea  to  mercy,  verdicts  of  acquittal! 
And  then  when  the  courts  of  law  have  rung 
with  the  applauaea  of  an  enchanted  and  cap- 
tivated audience,  he  has  quietly  withdrawn 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  planned 
some  new  course  of  usefulness  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  opened  up  new  channels  for 
the  relief  of  those  who,  though  acquitted, 
had  been  ruined  by  months  of  painful  and 
desolating  imprisonment. 

1  have  heard  It  sometimes  alleged  against 
Berryer  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
pleading  for  the  Royalists  when  under 
charges  of  a  political  character,  but  that  be 
will  also  exert  all  the  magical  infiuence  he 
possesses  over  the  court  and  the  jury  in 
behalf  of  Napoleoniate,  and  even  of  Repub- 
licans. Now  this  charge,  when  thus  slated, 
appears  to  be  a  grave  one,  but  when  exa- 
mined, will  be  found  to  redound  greatly  to 
hia  honor.  When  Berryer  pleada  for  Boy- 
aliata,  he  does  ao  aa  a  political  partiaan,  or 
rather  aa  the  chief  of  hia  party.  And  then 
it  is  that  he  asks  the  jurymen  whether  all 
this  confusion,  all  this  contradiction,  all  this 
anarchy,  is  not  the  result  of  the  spread  of 
those  principlea  which  the  Revolvtion  of 
July    1S30   established,    conntenanced,   or 
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eonfirmedl  And  then  be  atlt"  '^'''  x**  ■>«• 
quiiuL  Whes  Berryer  pleftds  for  Napo- 
Monista  and  fur  Republicana,  he  dii«i  so  as 
a  barriBter,  na  an  advocate,  retaioed  and 

£aid  as  any  counaellur  in  England  would 
e  on  a  similar  occasion.  It  is  the  lawyer, 
■nd  not  the  politician,  who  is  heard.  But 
even  then,  never  forgetting  his  own  princi- 

Elea  and  those  of  his  party,  he  adds,  that 
is  clients  era  aimply  carrying  ont,  and  car- 
rying on  those  priacipka  of  popular  aove- 
reignty  which  consliiuie  the  basis  of  the 
present  government,  and  that  if  any  persona 
■re  to  be  blamed  it  is  those  who  first  taught 
the  Napoteonists  and  the  Republicans  to 
feel  that  it  was  lawful,  nay,  even  praise- 
worthy, to  rebel  against  an  existing  govern- 
ment and  existing  inatitntions,  ^'Larevolle 
ett  jamaii  permise"  is  the  motto  of  this 
^renl  orator  and  statesman  ;  and  he  enforces 
that  doctrine  not  only  in  his  speeches  but 
by  every  act  of  his  life. 

I  have  seen  and  known  Berryer  in  mo- 
menta of  great  excitement,  immenEe  public 
difficulty,  and  considerable  personal  embar- 
raasment.  1  have  seen  him  rush  to  La  Ven- 
due to  aave  tbe  Duchesa  of  Berri,  if  it  were 
poaaible,  from  the  counaela  of  unwise,  lash, 
and  dangerous  .men.  I  have  aeen  him  plead 
at  tbe  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  for  the 
moat  unfortunate  of  men,  and  the  most  in- 
efficient of  ministers.  I  have  seen  him  con- 
jure hU  own  party  not  to  commit  auicide, 
either  by  its  esuhation  or  its  depression.  I 
have  seen  him  attack,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
DaUon,  the  foreign  policy  of  a  ministry,  and 
overthrow  it.  IhaTe  seen  immenae  assem- 
blies of  deputies  and  of  the  public  hang 
with  palpitating  interest  on  every  word  ut- 
tered by  his  lips,  and  on  alrrrast  every  ca- 
dence of  his  voice,  big  as  they  were  with 
the  fate  of  whole  systems,  at  well  as  with 
the  deatiniee  of  cabinets.  ]  have  aeen  him 
grapple  with  the  great  orators  of  the  house, 
and  one  after  the  other  overthrow  them.  I 
have  seen  little  Thiers  agonize  to  attack 
him,  but  so  writhe  beneath  bis  eloquent 
philippics  as  almost  to  vow  he  would  never 
apeak  more  in  bis  presence.  1  have  seen 
many  a  sort  of  Jwrilaie  song  or  danced, 
roared  or  screamed  by  all  partier,  when 
every  man  forgetting  that  he  was  of  any 
party  but  that  of  the  nation,  has  joined  in 
the  chant  of  triumph  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  moat  wondrous  harangues.  And  yet  I 
have  never  seen  him  hector,  look  vain, 
amile  with  satisfaction  at  his  own  conquests, 
or  turn  petulant  or  hasty  away  froni  the 
veriest  inferior  to  him  in  attainments  or  in. 
Boence.  He  is  always  tbe  same ;  tbe  same 
fiae,  flowery,  broad,  iDxmiatingly  fertilising 
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river ;  carrying  on  its  boaom  a  moral  can- 
vass spread  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  directed  to  a  port  of  calmness,  dignity, 
nnd  security.  1'he  grandeur  and  the  great* 
neaaofhis  country;  the  union  of  all  her 
sona  in  a  common  and  national  fraternity  ( 
and  tbe  advancement  of  moral  truth,  bar- 
y,  and  virtue,  are  tbe  grand  objects  of 
jfe;  and  be  seeks  to  accomplish  them 
by  nieons  which  are  worthy  of  tbe  ends  he 
proposes  to  attain. 

"  his  humble  irtbule  to  bis  worth  is  writ- 
by  "  one  who  has  a  good  memory," 
whoae  memory  ia  agreeably  atored  with 
llections  of  ihia  diatinguiahed  being. 
Long  may  he  live  !  May  the  sorrows  which 
I  fbnde  his  path  ripen  his  virtuea,  and 
ure  his  excellencies !  Way  all  who  are 
dear  to  him  long  enjoy  the  deligbta  of  his 
society,  and  tbe  mild  and  beneficent  friend- 
ship of  bis  heart !  And  should  these  lines 
croas  hia  path,  may  he  remember  that  £n- 
liah  Protestant  Coneervativea  can  estimate 
ia  uaefulness,  aympathiie  with  his  labors, 
and  desire  hia  eucceas! 


The  first  t 


>  1  aaw  Ouizot  it  was  after 

IS  Professor  of  History  at 

Those  who  now  call  him  a 

'  rtfuffte  at  Grand"  an 


IS  suspension  e 

ie  Sorbonne. 

doctrinaire" 

tdeciic"  a  juite-mtlieu" 
lor  to  France  from  n  preference  for  English 
interests,"  were  then  vehement  in  his  praiae 
and  industrious  in  hia  commendation!  It 
was  then  the  fashion  to  rail  at,  or  to  con- 
temn, tbe  Restoration.  All  that  it  did  was 
pronounced  to  be  Jesuitical,  anti-national, 
and  opposed  to  French  dignity  and  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Guizot  waa  stand- 
ing ibecentreofagroiip  of  students.  Soma 
were  admiring  him,  others  were  question- 
ing him  in  surpreaaed  tonea,  but  still  in 
words  of  wrath,  at  the  government;  whilst 
he,  as  ever,  waa  inculcating  aubmiasion, 
quietness,  and  order.  This  has  been  tbe  iit- 
variable  course  of  hia  life.  He  has  esaen- 
tially  a  parliamentary  mind.  He  ia  so  con- 
vinced of  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  union 
of  king,  lorda,  and  commons,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government,  suited  to  that  age  and 
conatitution  of  eociety  in  which  we  live, 
that  he  ia  perfectly  satiafied  that  all  diffi- 
Gultiea  might  be  solved,  and  nil  perplexities 
met,  by  carrying  into  full  operation  the 
maxims  and  philosophy  of  representative 
institutions.  Thus  when  he  apprehended 
([  tbiuk  unjustly)  that  the  Prince  de  Polig- 
nac  and  his  coadjutors  had  the  intention  of 
levying  taxea  without  their  being  voted  by 
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thfl  Chamber!,  b«  BviiiUd  in  rorming  ihr 
■ociety  "  Aide  toi,  el  \e  cie)  l'  aidera."  Thif 
society  was  to  appenl  lo  the  courl*  of  law. 
lo  carry  up  appeal*  from  inferior  courts  to 
that  of  cassation, and,  in  one  word,  to  reson 
lo  all  DeeeMory  tneasurea  to  defend  thoEe 
whoBCgoodaor  persona  should  be  HeJEedfoT 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  arbitrarily  and  unjust- 
ly levied.  Now  though  1  think  and  feel 
most  strnnglv,  that  evert  the  ordinances  o( 
Charles  X.  Iii  1830  would  not  have  warrant- 
ed M.  Guizot  in  (he  helief  he  appeared  to 
entertain  respecting  en  intention  illegally  t« 
levy  taxes  without  the  aasent  of  the  Cham' 
bers,  yet  the  niensure  he  resoried  tn,  enter- 
taining such  a  belief,  was  ore  perfectly  free 
from  any  imputation  of  violenre  or  iltegHli- 
ty.  In  one  word,  it  was  not  revoluiionary. 
This  is  an  epitome  of  that  part  ofM.  G>iizai'r 
conduct  which  preceded  the  Revolution  ol 
1830.  M.  Guizot  saw  in  the  charier  of  1814, 
granted  by  LouisXVIII.,  the  foundation  for 
a  represent  alive  goverament;  to  that  lir 
adhered.  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  broke 
his  ;iaro/e  and  returned  to  Paris,  M.  Guizoi 
retreated  to  Ghent,  heraiire  he  loveft  not 
despotism,  but  const ituilonal  liberty.  Wheii 
M.  Guizut  taught  history  at  the  Sorbonne. 
he  did  so  with  conctitutiona)  convictions, 
■nd  as  K  frieod  of  a  mixed  ffovernmeni. 
When  the  Jeiuits  succeeded  m  attarkinp 
him  as  a  Protestant,  he  withdrew  to  his  stu- 
dies j  never  plotted  against  his  king  or  iht 
Charter,  and  was  no  party  to  revolutionary 
■ocielieF,  or  to  secret  manieuvres  aeainix 
the  dynasty,  or  in  favor  nf  other,  thougl 
distant  combinations.  When  the  Polignar 
cabinet  was  formed,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  that  it  mvgt  resort  to  covp). 
d'etat,  or  be  sbort-lived  and  'transient.  Ht 
renaoiied  as  follows.  The  I  hamber  ol 
Depntiea  is  opposed  to  the  prince  and  hi» 
co-miniaiers }  the  eleetors  are  even  mori 
opposed  than  the  deputies  j  the  ofiener  thf 
Chamber  is  dissolved,  and  the  more  frc' 
qiiently  appeals  are  made  to  the  electors' 
body,  the  ereaier  will  be  the  number  of  ihosi 
who  will  be  returned  to  oppose  the  cabinet : 
if  the  ministry  will  not  yield  to  addresses  oi 
to  ptotesiB,  this  tiMJority  in  the  Chembei 
wilt  refuse  or  reject  the  budget;  and  ther> 
tbe  ministry  must  either  raiEO  money,  i.  e 
tajtea,  or  loans,  or  both,  by  royal  ordinance, 
or  else  it  must  be  overthrown.  Now  tht 
point  whereon  man^  differ  with  the  verj 
able  M.  Guizot  is  this,  they  do  not  believe, 
nor  do  I,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ir 
1830  vjould  have  refused  the  budget.  Thej 
would  have  done  all  but  this,  but  they  would 
never  have  voted  a  revolution,  and  thus  jua- 
lified  cotip*  d'etat.     Thejr  wogld  have  felt 
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that  it  would  not  have  bf  en  the  pnrerntxeni, 
or  the  king,  but  themsrlveB  who  would  have 
begun  a  revolution,  if,  because  his  mnjeaty 
had  chosen  his  own  mioisiere,  and  adl.errd 
to  that  choice  so  long  as  they  acted  legally, 
ihey  bad  refused  the  ways  and  means  to  the 
king.  1  am  as  confident  aa  I  am  of  my  own 
exisience  that,  if  legality  bad  been  main- 
tained, a  mild  and  conciliating  reply  been 
civen  to  an  addr<  ss  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  king,  and  then  the  budget 
presented  to  the  house,  that  the  budget 
would  not  have  been  rejected,  snd  that  the 
king  and  his  ministers  would,  w  hen  the  bud- 
gel  was  voted,  have  obtained  time  fur  ihe 
preparation  of  legal  and  on  objectionable 
general  measures.  But,  instead  of  this 
course  being  lakcn.  Prince  Polignar,  all  im* 
patient  to  thow  hia  zeal,  and  to  give  proof 
irf  bis  resolution,  dissolved  a  chnmber  w  hich 
had  been  just  elected,  and  which  be  even 
refused  to  meet  and  to  listen  to,  assumed  its 
intention  of  refusing  tbe  budget,  without 
any  real  grounds  for  that  ussumpiion,  and, 
resoriipg  to  one  article  of  the  Charier  of 
Lonis  XVIII.,  overthrew  the  oiher  erticle^ 
nnd  especially  the  liberty  of  the  piess  and 
of  ihe  person.  Thus  came  the  Kevolution 
of  July  :  and  M.  Guizot  entered  once  more 
the  arena  of  party,  not  general,  dicciiFsion. 
i  have  said  thus  much  of  M.  Guizot  end  the 
Revolution,  nt  the  commencement  of  these 
my  toutenirt  of  ihis  great  n>an,  because  it 
^'cems  to  me  ibat  there  are  several  popular 
errors  respecting  him,  generally  current  in 
■his  country  ;  and  because  he  is  often  prais* 
ed  for  that  which  is  not  bis  merit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  distrusted  by  those  who, 
if  they  knew  him  well,  would  confide  in  and 
respect  him. 

Well,  then,  when  first  I  saw  M.  Guizot,  he 
was  an  ex-proferaor  of  history.  1  he  Jesuits 
had  inxinuated  that  he  would  convert  all  the 
students  to  PrulesianiiMn  ;  and  the  Hojal- 
ists  vowed  he  would  make  (hem  all  liberals. 
Both  accusations  weie  onjnsi,  but  especial- 
ly the  former.  M.  Guizoi  is  a  Proteatant, 
It  is  true,  but  of  the  name  sort  of  calibre  as 
ihe  late  Mr.  Belvbam.  Just  as  heterodci, 
and  just  as  indiSerent.  I  need  no  other 
proof  of  this  than  bis  defence  of  the  dogma, 
hat  as  "Bomanii.m  and  Protesiantifm  are 
fleslined  to  live  together  in  France,  th«v 
may  just  as  well  remember  this,  and  take  it 
for  granted,  and  so  live  on  good  terms  aa 
civil  neighbors."  Now  this  is  ihe  Proirsl* 
nntism  of  indifference,  and  not  of  convic* 
lion.  If  Luther  bad  thus  argued,  he  might 
have  established  a  small,  quiet  German  tact, 
and  simply  have  declared  that  he  s»w  with 
grief  great  errors  in  tbo  Cbnich  of  Rome, 
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aad  thnt  r«a11y  b«  eoiild  not  remain  eOQBect- 
ed  with  it ;  but  he  mighi  have  added, "  God 
Torbid  that  I  should  disturb  your  quietnesB 
or  repose,  gentlemen  Romanisi*  1  let  us  live 
good  neighbors,  i  will  not  interfere  with  you, 
and  you  must  not  say  any  thing  respecting 
roe;  I  my  nay,  and  you  yours;  each  march- 
ing to  heaven  by  diSerent  courses."  Now 
thia,  I  need  not  say,  was  just  the  opposite 
course  to  that  pursued  by  the  great  Rerornv 
•T  in  question,  but  it  is  precisely  the  system 
of  M.  Guizot.  When,  then,  the  priests  and 
Jesuits,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIU-  and 
Charles  X.,  aflected  great  apprehension  as 
to  the  religious  character  or  the  instruction 
of  M.  Guizot,  they  proved  that  they  were 
essentially  and  wholly  ignorant  of  M.  Giii- 
xut*a .Protestantism.  Nor  were  they  scarce- 
ly less  uninformed  as  to  his  political  creed. 
If  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  are 
dangerous  liberals,  so  was  M.  Guizot  when 
&rst  I  saw  him, — but  not  otherwise.  If  Sir 
Robert  Pei'l  be  a  liberal  not  to  be  trusted  by 
either  chnrcb  or  queen,  so  waa  M.  Guizot 
when  1  first  saw  him,— but  not  otherwise. 
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equally  enlightened  and  philosophic 
their  difPerenoe  on  religious  matters  ii 
siderable;  M.  Guizot  bein^  an  educational 
Protestant  of  the  Unitarian  school,  and 
quite  of  Pasteur  Coqnerel's  opinion,  who 
has  adopted  that  of  Pope — 

"  For  model  of  faith  lat  gmcrle»  bigoo  flghc. 
His  can'i  ba  wrong  whose  lir^  is  in  the  rigbi.'' 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  M.  Guizot's  reli- 
gions sentiments  have  undergone  some 
change  since  the  loss  of  his  beloved,  his 
almost  idolized  son,  and  that  his  previous 
latiludinarian  principles  have  been  greatly 
modified.  1  was  as  delighted  to  hear,  as  I 
■m  to  record  this  rumor,  though  I  am  not 
answerable  for  its  correciness.  Still  all 
tbat  can  be  said,  good  or  kind,  of  M.  Guizot, 
my  mind  and  my  heart  are  equally  desiroits 
10  believe. 

The  private  circle  of  this  great  man  was 
always  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Paris. 
It  was  there  that  the  statesman  and  the  po- 
litician were  lost  in  the  philosopher  and  the 
A-iend.  Smalt  were  his  apartments — far, 
far  too  small  to  admit  the  crowds  of  Euro- 
pean,  as  well  as  of  French,  American,  and 
English  literati,  who  sought  to  claim  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  or  who,  having 
made,  were  not  willing  to  lose  it.  On  his 
reception  nights  the  small  street  at  the  back 
of  the  Maduein*  in  which  he  resided  was 
crowded  with  carriages,  as  well  as  all  the 
contiguous  streets,  and  bis  visitors  moved 
more  quickly  from  one  little  room 
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other  (ban  tbey  etberw-iM  wAnM  have  done, 

because  tbey  felt  that  they  owed  this  act 

of  courtesy  to  those  who  cama  pressing 

fter  them.  If  ft  had  been  the  drawing-room 

>f  a  younc:  ^t>d  tasteful  queen,  or  the  levee 

of  a  popular  and  distinguished  cabinet  mtn- 

',  DO  anxiety  to  be  admitted,  to  speair, 

icbange  looks,  could  have  been  more 

closely  and  strongly  marked  than  on  these 

occasions.    Madame  Guiaol,  and  one  or  two 

female  friends,  often  the  late  Duchess  de 

Broglte,  the  Lady  Peel  of  France,  presided 

at  a  tea-table  where  the  simplest  fare  waa 

ributed  by  pretty  taper  fingers,  wbich 

]  vied  with  bright  eyes  and  enchanting 

lea.    Yet    were   those    eniertainmenta 

ptuous  with  wit,  with  poetry,  with  phi- 

phy,  and  with  the  best  life   of  good 

society,  and  of  the  ilUt  of  Paris.  But  death 

t,  also,  has  intruded  too  frequently  to 

permit  me  to  think  upon  those  once  happy 

reuni'onf,  and  the  dear  little  house  io  the 

Rve  Villi  r  Eviqvt  has  witnessed  tears,  and 

sobs,  and  agonies  of  grief,  which  none  can 

portray,  and  which  even  few  can  feel. 

During  the  eventa  of  the  three  daya  of 
July  1830,  M.  Guizot  remained  a  spectator. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  acted  in  this  respect 
either  against  his  principles  or  his  teaching, 
— it  is  not  true  that  he  had  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  ardent  a  love 
of  revolutionary  liberty, — il  is  not  true  that 
be  was  the  first  to  inculcate  principles  from 
the  application  and  practice  of  which  he 
fled.  He  thought,  and  be  Uught,  that  all 
could  be  done  by  the  Charter,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  that  the  Polignac  miniatrr, 
as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  July,  could 
have  been  destroyed  even  without  resorting 
to  a  revolution.  Indeed,  when  Count  d'Ar- 
gout  ofiered,  in  the  name  of  Charles  X.,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Gasimir  Perier  cabinet,  if 
M.  Guizot,  instead  of  Lafayette,  had  been 
charged  to  come  to  a  decision,  some  other 
arrangement  would  have  been  effected  than 
that  which  was  made.  But  Lafayette,  "the 
old  woman  of  the  Revolution,"  said,  "It  is 
too  late ;"  and  not  long  afterwards,  M.  Gui- 
zot was  called  from  hia  retirement  to  be- 
come a  minister  of  state ! 

The  first  time  I  saw  M.  Guizot  as  minia- 
ter,  he  appeared  rather  confounded  than 
delighted  with  his  new  and  unexpected  ho- 
nors. It  was  in  the  Faubourg  St.  GenMin, 
at  bis  miniaierial  hotel.  He  looked  to  me 
like  one  who  was  completely  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. Stndy,  retirement,  Teflectioa-~-theBef 
with  private  society  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, were  the  objects  of  bis  preference. 
And  yet  there  be  waa  a  miaiiter  of  state  to 
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B  revolution  he  bad  not  insde,  and  which 
noir  he  itroTe  lo  restrict  end  resirsin  within 
certain  jtiat  and  iveli-proporlioned  Iimite. 
H.  ConBin  was  there  with  hie  Oerman  cru- 
dities, and  M.  Villemain  with  his  aort  or 
Lord  Brougham  eccentricities,  and  M.  Du- 

Ein  with  his  hard -headed  oesc — not  to  say 
ard-heartedness — and  all  were  very  busy 
in  compiimentini^  MoTuieur  le  wiinutrr. 
Bat,  in  ^ood  tralb,  "monsienr,"  seemed  to 

*  say  by  his  looks,  "  I  wish  I  were  back  again 
in  the  Rue  VHk  V  Eviqw." 

The  next  time  I  saw  H.  Gnizot  he  was 
oat  or  office.  He  had  got  back  to  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  Tamily,  and  he  was  "all 
right  again."  Hia  Protestantism,  general, 
▼ague,  and  nnenei^etic  aa  it  wsa,  always 
seamed  to  perplex  him,  and  to  stand  in  the 
way  or  his  usefalness  as  a  member  of  the 
gorernment.  For  the  government  sought  to 
•tand  well  with  the  cleTgy,  and  yet  how 
covld  it  do  this  with  a  Protestant  at  the 
head  of  the  state  t  And,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  a  fact,  that  with  irreligious 
men  and  downright  nnbelievers,  the  absurd- 
ities and  superstitions  of  Popery  are  bet- 

'  ter  relished,  or,  at  least,  preferred  to  the 
simple  worship,  creeds,  sacraments,  and 
discipline  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Not 
that  the  priests  are  loved,  or  that  confession 
it  admired  by  the  males,  and  yet  they  send 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  church,  and 
appear  to  think  they  have  some  security  for 

'  their  rirtuoas  conduct  if  they  will  but  con- 
fess every  quarter,  or  at  least  at  Easter, 
When  M.  Guizot  was  not  minister,  he  was 

.  always  most  ready  and  willini;  as  a  private 

'  individual,  as  a  man  of  great  weight  and 
power  in  the  country,  or  as  a  deputy,  to 
exert  his  iniloence  for  the  Protestant 
oaaae,  or  rather  for  Protestant  pastors  and 
enmgelists.  But  when  M.  Ouizot  became 
minister,  he  was  sadly  afraid  of  being 
thought  not  sufficiently  friendly  to  "the 
religion  of  the  majority,"  that  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  end  did  all  he  could  to  restrain 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  from  any 
special  efibns  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Protestant  doctrines  and  principles.  In  all 
this,  however,  he  was  perfectly  consistent, 
but  the  pastors  were  often  disconcerted  by 
his  coldness,  and  wished,  as  much  as  he 
did,  that  he  had  got  back  again  to  the  "  Sue 
VHU  FEvique."  "  There,"  said  one  of 
them,  "he  listens  to  onr  complaints,  writes 
to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  puts  himself 
on  correspondence  with  all  the  provincial 
authorities  it  may  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  in  order  to  obtain  us  jnstice  and  redress. 
But  when  he  becoines  minister  he  receives 
as  Tsry  coldly,  cautions  us  agsiitBt  offend' 
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ing  the  mayors  and  judges,  and  gets  rid  of 
IIS  as  quickly  as  he  can."  The  secret  of 
all  this  embarrassment  and  apparent  ron- 
tmdiction  is  this,  that  H.  Guizot,  aa  M. 
Guizot,  can  do  that,  which  M.  Guizot,  as 
minister  of  state,  cannot  do.  As  a  man,  be 
Protesisnt ;  as  a  minister  of  state,  he 
rs  the  appearance  of  impartiality,  and 
protects  all. 

M.  Guizot  at  the  Tribune  la  as  measured 
and  calm,  dignified  and  philosophical,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  is  really  hia  equal  as  a  de- 
bater. The  contrast  between  Guizot  aad 
Thiers  is  very  strikins ;  yet  for  years,  when 
anarchy  appeared  threatening  the  inslitu- 
lions  of  France,  they  upheld  the  same  cause, 
and  fought  against  the  same  hydra.  The 
fortunes,  not  of  war,  bat  of  court  intrigue 
and  political  partisanship  at  last  led  them 
to  opposite  camps,  and  Thiers  headed  "the 
and  the  onward  faction,"  but  Guizot  re- 
[led  faithful  to  the  party  of  resistance. 
On  several  occasions  M.  Guizot  has  given 
at  the  public  Tribune  tremendous  lessons 
Thiers,  but  the  latter  has  seldom  replied 
M-ilh  success.  Still  Thiers  is  a  "hard  bit- 
ter," and  it  is  not  frequently  that  Guizot 
commences  the  attack.  The  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  M.  Guizot  is  one  of  hisvery  great 
attractions.  He  has  no  past  to  recall,  no  as- 
sertions to  retract,  no  old  declarations  to 
regret.  He  con  defend,  politically,  every 
act  of  his  life,  reasoning  on  (he  principles 
which  at  any  rate  he  believes  to  be  true. 
And  he  can  say,  "  That  which  [  was,  I  am  ; 
and  that  which  I  am,  1  shall  remain." 

There  are  some  passsges  in  the  life  of  H. 
Guizot  which  are  nevertheless  curious  and 
singular.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
was  his  union  with  Thiers  and  Barrot  to 
overthrow  the  Mol^  cabinet,  and  to  diminish 
the  personal  authority  and  influence,  will 
and  policy,  of  Louis  Philippe.  1  koowthat 
H.  Guizot  would  defend  that  part  of  his 
career  as  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
attachment  to  parliamentary  institutions.  I 
know  be  would  say  that  it  was  because  he 
was  pariinmentary  that  when  he  perceived 
a  manifest  tendency  to  encroachment  by  the 
head  of  the  state  on  the  prerogatives  of  (he 
Deputies  and  of  the  Peers,  and  that  when 
he  Knew  Connt  M0I6  exercised  an  influence 
which  was  Russian  in  its  alliances  and  fa- 
vorable to  despotism  in  its  internal  influ- 
ences, that  then  it  was  he  joined  Measrs. 
Barrot  and  Thiers,  and  re-established  an 
equilibrium  between  the  three  powers  of  the 
state.  But  was  not  such  an  alliance  in  itself 
anarchical,  and  was  not  the  appeal  they  af- 
terwards conjointly  made  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  most  anfavoraUe  to  ibe  exist* 
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eiiee  in  a  condition  of  suitable  reepect  nnd 
TOTcreace  of  the  monarehtcnl  aalhority  1 

The  too  rapid  transition  of  M.  Ouizot, 
from  being  the  ally  of  Barrot  and  Thiers  to 
becoming  their  dreaded  foe,  remains  also  to 
be  satiflfnctorily  accounted  for.  I  know  that 
the  answer  would  be,  I  oolv  formed  the  al- 
liance for  one  object,  namely,  to  re-establish 
a  parliament  government  and  majority  ;  and 
now  that  is  done,  it  is  for  the  king  to  choose 
a  government  out  ofthat  majority — to  which 
1  belong.  He  would  slso  say,  that  whilst 
he  agreed  with  M.  Thiers  on  the  domestic, 
he  no  longer  did  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  and  that  it  was  precisely  on  foreign 
questions  that  the  new  cabinet  was  formed, 
of  which  he  is  reslly  the  chief.  But  then 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  for  so  many  yean 
Messieurs  Ouizot  and  Thiers  thought  and 
acted  precisely  timilar  on  all  foreign  mat- 
ters 1 

The  last  time  I  saw  M.  Ouizot  he  was  de- 
fending St  the  Tribune  his  own  policy  and 
administration.  He  was  calm,  collecled, 
dignified,  and  almost  sublime.  He  uttered 
with  a  deep  and  sonorous  accent  some  ol 
those  political  axioms  for  which  his  and 
Royer  CoUard's  school  wss  always  distin- 
gaiahed.  The  Extremes  of  the  House  were 
indignant.  The  Centres  rose  to  a  man  to 
cheer  bim.  The  smile  that  played  on  his 
lips  seemed  to  say,  "  I  see  then  I  have  a 
large  majority."  Yei,  M.  Guizot,  you  have, 
and  it  is  well  for  France  it  is  so. 

How  admirable  was  the  defence  of  M, 
Ouizot  at  the  period  to  which  1  allude! 
With  a  strong  Anglo-phobia  against  hi 
which  had  even  reached  the  ranks  of  his 
own  supporters,  he  had  at  once  to  proclaim 
himself  a  friend  to  the  English  alliance,  but 
not  its  slave-  He  could  not,  consistentb 
with  his  past  life,  and  his  then  present  feel 
ings  also,  abandon  an  alliance  which  is  etill 
jDhi*  opinion  of  vital  importance  to  France  j 
aad  yet  he  knew  full  well  that  if  he  bad  re- 
signed the  position  to  which  he  had  attained, 
and  had  said,  "I  will  give  up  my  post  as 
minister  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  ray  en- 
emies, unless  I  can  carry  that  alliance  en> 
tirely,"  Count  Mol6  was  at  hand,  with  the 
court  to  back  him,  and  Russia  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  with  open  arms ;  oi  M.  Thiers 
was  there  with  his  war-party  to  cheer  bim 
on,  and  to  leave  France  without  either  the 
north  or  west  of  Europe  to  eoslesoe  with 
her.  So  that  the  moment  of  which  I  speak 
vras  one  of  great  difficulty  for  M.  Guizot  j 
bnt  he  parried  the  thrusts  which  were  made 
at  him  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  pro- 
claimed a  system  of  government  of  protec- 
tion against,  but  not  prt^ibitive  of,  English 
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merchandise  j  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
a  well-considered  and  desirable  progress. 
Since  that  period  events  have  transpired  of 
great  importance.  Belgium  has  been  pre- 
ferred  to  England.  Duties  have  been  im- 
posed on  British  manufactures  which,  if  not 
altered,  must  lend  to  retaliation;  aad  H. 
,  after  having  made  this  sacrifice  la 
the  commercial  ignoramuses  of  the  Cham- 
ber, has  made  another  to  the  war-party  by 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  admitted 
the  right  of  search  where  vessels  were  sus- 
pected of  carrying  slaves,  and  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade.  But  have  these 
concessions  improved  his  political  situation, 
or  increased  bis  power  and  influence  t  Has 
he  neutralized  the  opposition,  or  silenced 
his  implacable  foes1  is  he  called  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly  the  "  TV'anifVgt  de 
Grand"  or  the  "  doctrinaire"  or  the  "  trai- 
tor to  the  interests  of  France  T'  Not  one 
whit.  But  still  he  has  faith  in  the  parlia- 
mentary system  ;  still,  at  the  moment  i  am 
writing  these  lines,  he  is  preparing  to  meet 
the  Chambers ;  still  he  calculates  on  a  ma- 
jority, and  points  to  the  result  of  the  ballot 
in  the  first  aTrondisaanent  in  Paris,  and  says, 
"  My  candidate  has  defeated  the  anited  coa- 
lition 1" 

Ob !  the  wonderful  changes  in  the  poai- 
tiona  and  degrees  of  influence  of  political 
men  In  Franco  I  Look  at  Ouizot  as  a  speci- 
men !  Now,  a  student  of  history  and  moral 
philosophy!  A  popular  and  courted  pro- 
fessor! Then  proscribed  and  sbandonedt 
Now  preparing  for  new  honors  and  fame  by 
writing  books  that  will  outlive  him!  Kow 
a  minister  almost  worshipped  by  the  popu- 
lace !  Then  scouted  by  that  very  popalace, 
and  insulted  by  charivaris  in  the  proviaeesi 
Now  victorious  again,  and  at  the  head  of 
public  instruction  throughout  France!  Then 
overthrown  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the 
house,  elicited  by  sn  orstion  of  Berryert 
Now  joining  Thiers  and  Barrot  to  obtain 
the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment I  Then  separating  from  Thier^ 
and  becoming  the  chief  of  a  moderate  Con- 
servative party !  Now  pressing  forward  t» 
a  hsppy  termination  the  Earonean  treaty  of 
alliance,  which  acknowledged  the  right  of 
search  to  abolish  efiectuaily  aad  fer  erei 
the  slave-trade.  Then,  forced  to  yield  to 
bis  own  beloved  parliamentary  system,  and 
refusing  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  his  con- 
science approves,  but  which  his  fMittoa 
prevents  him  from  confirming !  Bat  let  it 
not  be  said  thst  this  is  a  life  of  incMSisten- 
oy,  and  that  there  is  a  wsnt  of  harmony  in 
his  conduct.  No ;  the  whols  of  his  conduct 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  bia  system  tad 
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bis  creciJ,  namely,  that  of  a  parliamentary 
governnient.  Ho  is  willing  to  be  miniater, 
when  called  upon  by  his  Icing,  aod  lupported 
by  a  majority  ;  he  is  willing  lo  retire,  whei 
either  the  IcJne  desires  to  charge  his  ad 
visers,  or  the  Cbamher  its  policy.  Once  o 
twice,  iodeed,  he  hss  been  embarraBsed  as 
to  his  course,  but  bis  atUchment  to  the 
Snglish  alliance  has  decided  the  line  of 
conduct  he  has  eventually  resolved  to  pur- 
•ue — I  mean  when  compelled  either  to  make 
some  concessions  to  the  commercial,  and  to 
the  war-parties  in  Pranee,  or  to  resigo>  He 
Itnew  full  well  that  if  he  resigned,  either  the 
war-party  or  the  Russian  parly  would  tri- 
umph, and  that  in  either  case  he  might  bid 
adieu  for  a  long  period  of  time,  both 
his  parliamentary  form  of  government  for 
France,  and  to  his  cheriahed  and  approved 
English  alliance.  So  be  resolved  to  remaiu 
in  office,  and  to  fight  the  battle  which  had 
long  been  threatened  with  the  united  coali- 
tion. And  now  I  hear  the  war-note  in  the 
Chamber  i  Not  satieHed  with  the  conces- 
■ions  already  made,  his  opponents,  and  the 
enemies  of  England,  require  that  even  the 
anterior  treaties  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  should  be  cancelled  by  Frsnce, 
and  that  she  should  resemble  the  United 
Slates,  and  stand  aloof  from  this  measure 
of  benevolence  and  civilization.  But  to  this 
demand  M.  Guizot  will  reply  by  a  decisive 
and  non-mistakable  negative  \  and  should  a 
atajority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decide 
against  him  on  such  a  question,  be  would 
act  in  accordance  with  his  parliamentary 
principles  and  resign  1 

M.  Guizot  is  a  sincere  friend,  a  delightful 
and  agreeable  companion,  full  of  sweetness, 
aniability,  and  even  tenderness,  and  has  a 
aoble,  warm,  and  most  generous  heart.  But 
be  is  ambitious — not  of,  place,  but  of  repu- 
tation ;  not  of  wealth,  but  of  fame ;  not  of 
posts  of  rank  and  elevation,  but  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  good  and  the  wise.  He  is  not 
indiSerent  to  what  history  shall  record  of 
him,  and  he  takes  great  pains  to  supply  bU- 
.torians  in  his  speeches,  and  by  his  writings 
and-correepondenee  with  the  means  of  judg- 
ing lun  correctly.  He  has  enlarged  and 
magnificent  views  on  the  subject  of  public 
iastructioQ,  and  understands  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  any  roan  in  Europe,  the  philoso- 
pby  of  education.  And  when  in  office  he 
efiecia  tmuch  for  the  development  of  mind 
•swell  as  for  the  improvement  of  character. 
Som«,  indeed,  bare  thought  that  he  conld 
have  done  more ;  and  that  he  has  not  brought 
mfficiently  to  bear,  when  in  office,  on  behalf 
of  nationu  education,  the  immense  advan- 
Ugea  which,  in  France,  official  power  will 
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ever  confer  and  seeure.  But  these  men  for- 
get, that  although  M.  Guizot  is  by  no  mean* 
a  zealous  and  indefatigable  Protestant,  still 
that  be  is  viewed  with  as  much  suspicion  hy 
all  the  Romish  clergy  as  if  he  were,  and  thai 
Prance  is  neither  Proteitant  nor  Infidel,  bat 
Romanist.     I  aay  this  advisedly. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Guizot  is  a  great  man. 
I  glory  in  bis  acquaintance,  and  am  proud 
of  having  known  him;  I  have  watched  hrm 
long  and  narrowly,  and  am  satisfied  that  he 
is  as  bonest  and  conscientious  id  public  life, 
as  be  is  charmful  and  endearing  in  hi*  pri- 
vateassociations. 

DATID. 

That  waa  a  happy  day  when  first  I  becamo 
scquainled  with  David,  for  he  is  the  most 
iruthfiil  man  I  ever  met  with,  in  this  sad 
world  of  treachery  and  deceit.  I  see  him 
at  this  moment  before  me  in  his  large  sculp- 
ture rooms,  or  workshops  if  yon  will,  with 
a  blue  smock  frock  on  his  back,  a  black  and 
red  striped  military  travelling  cap  on  his 
head,  wiih  his  chisel  in  his  hand,  covered 
with  povisiirty  or  the  white  powder  of  the 
stone  or  the  marble,  now  looking  at  the  gi- 
ant block  be  is  transforming  by  his  genius 
and  bis  touch  from  inanimate  matter  to  ■ 
glowing  life,  which  seems  to  move,  to  think, 
and  to  have  its  being;  and  then  turning 
round  to  gaze  at  his  beautiful  boy,  who  ia 
playing  inliis  aielien  with  the  busts,  or  the 
heads,  the  medallions,  or  the  castes,  and 
models,  which  lie  about  in  glorious  profu- 
sion. And  as  my  memory's  eye  recalls  thia 
great-minded,  tittle-bodied  man,  my  heart 
bounds  forward  to  meet  and  to  love  him. 
Yet  David  is  a  Republican. 

1  have  lately  sketched  in  my  last  and  pre- 
sent "Reminiscences"  the  two  eztremes  of 
Besrybs,  the  Royalist,  and  Guizot,  the  man 
par  txctlltnce  of  the  constitutional  and  par- 
liamentary parly;  and  now  comes  David, 
the  Republican  sculptor,  the  very  beau  idiot 
of  democracy ;  the  believer  in  human  virtue 
and  perfectibility,  the  asserter  of  utilitarian- 
ism, the  supporter  and  friend  of  all  who  ad- 
vocate Republican  doctrines  and  dogmaa, 
not  only  backing  them  by  his  name,  his 
genius,  And  his  friendship,  but  with  bis 
purse.  Can  all  of  these  men  be  honest  t — 
Yes.  Should  they  alt  be  loved  1— Yes.  Each 
of  tbem  views  conscientiously  man  and  so- 
ciety through  diSerent  lenses.  They  are  all 
of  them  equally  sincere.  Berryer  believea 
in  the  fostering,  nourishing,  paternal,  en- 
couraging character  of  a  powerful  and  uni- 
ted monarchy.  He  see*  in  its  attributes 
»ro taction  for  religion,  for  morals,  for  peace, 
or  order,  and  even  for  progresa.    Guizot 
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belieres  in  the  impoBsibility  or  secariag  a 
permanently  good  monarchical  government, 
anleaa  the  monarchy  is  restrained  by  public 
opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  is  sappnrt- 
ed  and  encouraged  by  an  hereditary  nobility 
on  the  other. 

David  believes  that  the  people  can  povem 
tbem  elves,  and  that  progress  and  liberty 
can  never  be  so  safe  or  certain  aa  when  in- 
trasted  to  the  masH  of  society.  Thas  Ber- 
ryer  would  establish  a  powerful,  and  yet  a 
national  and  popular  monarchy  ;  Guizot,  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  in  which  all  the 
powers  or  the  state  should  be  happily  blend- 
ed ;  and  David  would  have  but  one  power — 
tbe  vu  popuii,  which  he  believes  most  sin- 
cerely to  be  the  vox  Dei. 

David  was  born  at  ^tigers  ;  was  a  pupil  of 
bis  namesake  the  celebrated  David,  in  his 
heart  a  Bepublican  too  ;  is  the  sculptor  of 
the  people;  tbe  donor  of  national  monu- 
ments 10  France  ;  the  man  who  embodies  a 
ivhole  history  in  a  few  marble  outlines,  and 
whose  chisel  is  aa  full  of  causes  for  wonder- 
mem  aa  his  mind.  He  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est  thinkers  I  ever  met  with,  and  will  trans- 
fer his  thoughts  to  stone  or  marble  with  a 
rapidity  almost  beyond  belief.  Take  an  ex- 
ample :— 

1  called  on  him  one  day  when  be  had  just 
decided  on  presenting  to  the  birthplace  of 
OorrBnatiBQ  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  foun- 
der of  printing.  But  how  should  he  repre- 
sent hia  hero  1  Studying  wooden  blocks  and 
types  1 — No!  Sitting  before  bis  first  letters 
■nd  finishing  them  with  his  tools  1 — No  !  Or 
■imply  placed  before  him  a  table  on  which 
ahould  bo  inscribed  his  came,  or  deposited 
hia  first  work! — No  ;  David's  genius  soared 
beyond  this  ;  be  conceived  the  delight,  the 
asloDisbment,  the  wonder,  which  Gutten- 
burg  must  have  felt  when  he  drew  off"  the 
first  proof  sheet,  and  beheld  that  the  words 
which  appeared  before  him  were, 

^ii2r  \i)nt  mas  ti0. 

Tes — with  the  establishment  of  printing  the 
darkness  of  the  past  disappeared,  minds, 
like  bodies,  might  from  that  moment  come 
into  useful  and  glorious  collision,  the  oppo- 
site hemispheres  woald  approach  each  oth- 
er, the  art,  the  talent,  the  learning,  the  ge- 
nius of  antipodes,  would  seem  to  meet ;  and 
ignorance,  vice,  and  corruption  would  be 
put  to  flight. 

I  was  present  at  the  creation  of  this  bright 
thonght,  of  this  original  and  glorious  con- 
ception, of  this  invention  of  a  mind  replete 
with  tablime  thoughts  and  glorious  and 
glowing  imageries.  And  how  be  took  de- 
ugbt  siierwardi  in  eihibiting  to  me  fiiat  the 
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outline,  then  the  drawing,  then  the  clay  mo- 
del, and  (hen  the  block  aculptured  into  these 
ttriking,  and  Bpeaking.and  reasoning  forma! 
And  there,  at  last,  stood  UuTTKHBtTBo,  hold- 
ing out  the  proof  sheet  from  bis  first  types, 
cut  so  roughly,  and  hewn  so  strangely,  and 
yet  producing  the  impression  of  the  words, 
"  And  there  was  light." 

"I  have  often  imagined,"  said  David,  in 
his  strong  and  masculine  eloquence,  "that 
beginning,  which  Moses  has  described  ao 
sublimely  and  so  concisely.  There  was  no 
form,  there  was  ell  void.  All  was  darkness 
and  desolation,  and  abyss  upon  abyss,  and 
depth  after  depth,  with  darkness,  coldness, 
and  an  eternity  of  both  upon  the  face  of  the 
earih.  But  there  were  waters.  Thev  rolled 
on  in  impenetrable  masses,  and  added  to 
the  grandeur,  but  to  the  horror  of  the  on- 
seen  scenery.  But  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
beauty,  of  harmony,  of  power,  of  majesty, 
of  uncreated  genius,  and  underivable  know- 
ledge, was  there;  and  it  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  What  a  movement  was 
ihat!  Darkness  felt  it,  and  fled.  The  wa- 
ters felt  it,  and  stood  as  a  heap  of  an  obedi- 
ent and  willing  element,  ready  to  retire  at 
his  control.  That  was  the  moment  of  inde- 
cision, uncertainty,  and  doubt ;  but  the  nest 
all  was  transformed,  for  'God  said,  let  there 
be  light;  and  there  traslightl'  Then  it  was 
(hot  void  ceased  !  Then  it  was  that  the  em- 
pire of  unshaped,  and  concealed,  and  hidden 
principles  was  put  to  an  end, — 'For  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good  ;  and  he  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkneas.' 

"And' thus  it  was,"  continued  David,  io 
his  own  peculiar  strain  of  noble  and  rich 
iboDght,  and  solemn  cadence, — "and  thus 
it  was,  my  friend,  when  Guttenburg  arose, 
when  printing  was  invented,  when  man 
could  tell  his  fellow-man  wherever  a  book 
could  reach  him, — all  he  thought  of  society, 
of  mind,  of  government,  of  nature,  of  God 
himself.  Tbe  mind,  therefore,  like  the 
world  without  form  and  void,  and  with 
darkness  upon  its  face,  became  emnneipated 
from  its  cheerless  prison,  was  freed  from  its 
chains  and  fellers,  and  leaped  into  life,  ac- 
tion, and  development !  For  there  was  light. 

"Look  at  him!"  he  continued,  "see 
how  Guttenburg  is  himself  startled  even  by 
the  oflspring  of  his  own  genius.  Oh,  how 
his  soul  doubtless  seized,  as  by  inspiration, 
tbe  glorious  fact,  lhat  from  tfaeaceforth  the 
mind  of  man  would  be  as  omnipresent  as 
tbe  God  who  made  it,  and  (bat  truth, — 
mighty,  glorious  truth,  might  from  that 
time  become  co-extensive  with  the  world 
Yes — and  the  light  was  good.  For  troth 
could  DOW  be  made  known ;  ertoi  could  t 
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combmied  by  mtad ;  vice  could  be  de- 
aouDced ;  bad  goverDroenta  could  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
could  commuDicate  their  sorrows  and  their 
desolation  to  untold  millions  of  their  fellow- 
men." 

It  is  tbas  that  David  discourses,  when  he 
explains,  to  those  he  loves  or  confides  in, 
the  sublime  productions  of  his  master  mind. 
He  is  always  courteous,  always  polite,  and 
even  always  affable  ;  but  wbeo  ha  knows 
that  you  regard  him  with  feelings  of  aflec- 
lion  end  interest,  bis  noble  besrt  ^ives  ut- 
terance to  all  its  thrilling  sympathies,  and 
you  hear  some  of  those  sublime  thonghls 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  embody  and 
report. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  France,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  that,  by  his  union  to  a  charming 
and  most  admirable  woman,  he  became 
possessor  of  a  large  and  most  adequate 
fortune.  That  fortune  they  both  place  at 
the  service  of  their  country ;  for  whilst 
they  live  in  elegance  and  perfect  taste  and 
comfort,  they  devote  by  far  the  InrseT  part 
«f  their  income,  as  well  as  of  their  time  and 
energies,  end  of  David's  genius  aitd  talents, 
to  aggrandizing  and  enriching  the  public 
places  and  museums  of  France  by  giant 
statues  and  colossal  monuments  of  men  and 
of  events  connected  with  the  histories  mud 
glories  of  his  native  land. 

The  Fronton  of  the  Pantheon  was  another 
of  those  original  and  glorious  conceptions 
of  David  which  I  have  studied  with  him, 
and  was  present  when  he  concluded.  There 
sits  France  over  the  entrance  to  the  Pan- 
theon, "erected  by  a  grateful  country  to 
great  and  noble  men."  There  she  sits,  re- 
ceiving with  delight  their  homage,  bestow- 
ing with  pleasure  her  favors.  1  he  old  sol- 
dier shows  bis  wounds  and  his  childreiti 
the  illustrious  judge  offers  his  judgments 
and  decisions ;  Penelon  modestly  rears  his 
head,  which  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
immonilla;  the  philosophers  and  the 
priests,  the  statesmen  and  the  politicians, 
the  artists,  the  poets,  and  the  sculptors, 
men  of  science,  of  lore,  and  of  learning,  all 
approach  the  figure  which  represents 
France.  To  all  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  have  thus,  as  her  suns,  not 
less  distinguished  her,  she  offers  crowns 
and  rewards :  and  a  rich  assemblage  of 
genius  and  virtue  is  there  collected,  all  ac- 
curately delineated  and  carved  oat  of  the 
solid  block  with  an  accuracy  of  physiogno- 
my which  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  y  to 
whom  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

Now  without  entering  into  the  history  of 
'his  Fantbeon,  and  without  IndnlgiDg  in  that 
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spirit  of  satire  which  it  were  easy  enongb 
to  apply  to  this  receptacle  of  the  ashes  of 
thedead,  it  most  he  admitted,  that  as  Fraoee 
Jt't'determine  on  consecrating  this  imposing 
building  to  such  a  purpose,  nothing  conkl 
possibly  be  more  appropriate  than  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sculptured  picture.  And  then 
of  its  execution  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  The  boldness,  richness,  variety  of 
the  figures,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fine- 
ness of  finishing,  and  beauty  of  eiecntioa, 
demonstrate,  above  all,  the  greatness  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  mind  of  their  author. 
For  myself  1  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
Pantheon,  nor  for  the  ashes  of  those  who 
have  there  been  deposited }  and  often  have 
1  said  this  to  the  great  and  good  Vavid. 
But  how  ardent  must  he  the  enthusiasm  of 
■  hose  Frenchmen  who  approve  and  aympa- 
thize  with  both  I  How  often  have  1  wit- 
nessed the  old  and  the  young,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  ardent  student  and  the  gray- 
headed  veteran,  gaze  with  rapture  on  Da- 
vid's Fronton;  and  I  hnve  seen  the  tear* 
roll  down  their  cheeks  as  they  have  turned 
from  its  contemplation. 

David  has  a  great  love  for  the  English, 
hut  not  for  England.  By  England  he 
means  her  government,  not  her  families; 
her  institutions  of  a  political  character,  not 
her  heartha.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  entho- 
siastic  when  he  speaks  of  her  sylvan  vil- 
lages, of  her  honest,  homely,  and  quiet 
population  ;  of  her  domestic  scenery  and 
pious  love,  of  her  noble  charities,  end  lbs 
encouragement  she  offers  to  science,  to  the 
srts,  and  to  civilization.  Bat  David  be- 
lievea  that  the  form  of  government  which 
has  been  eatablished  in  England,  and  copied, 
with  certain  changes,  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
is  fAe  one  great  impediment  to  the  growth 
of  democratic  governments  and  of  pure 
Republicanism.  If  be  could  believe  that 
these  constitutional  governmenia  were  the 
forerunners  of  those  of  a  more  democratic 
character,  be  would  hail  them  as  harbin- 
gers of  coming  good,  hut  he  looks  upon 
ihem  as  sabstitoles  or  apologies  for  those 
institutions  which  he  hopes  will  one  day 
become  universal,  and  which  he  regards 
Bs  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man.  "Be- 
hold all  things  shsll  Decome  new,"  is  one 
of  his  favOTite  devices,  hut  those  halcyoit 
days  which  his  genius  or  his  fancy  has  an- 
ticipsted  are,  of  course,  to  be  those  of  pure 
snd  unmixed  democracy  t  The  millennium 
which  he  anticipates  is  not  one  of  a  spiritual, 
but  of  a  moral  and  •  social  character ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  our  Saviour  he  does  w 


wilh  eathuriaim,  bat  it  ii  alwayii  of  bim  u 
the  firtt  and  graateat  of  rflfarmeTa. 

In  locial  lifs,  Dmvid  ia  almoBl  pnhct, 
GeDerouB,  forgiving,  charitable,  hospitable, 
h amble,  teachable,  boneat,  high-pTiucipled, 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  Icindnest,  and 
Dot  ^OBBosaia^  one  iota  of  aelliahDeas  ot  of 
egotiam,  he  la  an  apt  illuatration  of  that 

Soung  man  in  the  Goapel  whom  Jesue  loved, 
ut  At  alto   lacketb  one  thing, — and  that 
one  ia  religion. 

David  iaan«  of  the  moat  indnatrioaa  men 
lever  met  with;  for  although  he  ia  ap- 
parently constantly  engaged  inhia  profes- 
aioD  aaaaculptor,  he  ii  member  of  tbelnati- 
totc,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at> 
tenda  to  &II  the  dutiea  which  auch  memhei- 
■bipa  carry  nith  them.  He  lecturea,  he  re- 
ceivea  pupila,  he  carrieaon  a  large  correa- 

Eondence,  he  is  constantly  intruded  upon 
y  visitor*,  he  gives  large  parlies,  he  admits 
the  non-formal  admiasion  of  friends  at  all 
■easona,  he  attends  to  his  domestic  and  so- 
cial dutiea,he  reads,  be  helonga  to  politicalas 
well  as  to  icientific  associations,  he  is  one 
of  the  political  chiefs  of  his  arromlitiemenl, 
and  finally,  he  ia  a  m  )ver,  active  and  ener- 
getic, in  certain  Republican  societies. 
Arago  and  David  think  alike  and  act  to- 
gether, and  Armaad  Carrel  loved  David  as 
nis  brother- 
Reader,  if  ever  yon  visit  Paris,  either  for 
profit  or  for  recreation,  go  to  tbe  cemetry 
of  the  Pert  la  Chaitt,  and  look  at  the  monu- 
ment of  Foy  i  go  to  the  Place  du  Pemthion, 
and  contemplate  the  Pronton,  and  then  walk 
quietly  to  No.  H  Rut  i'Attat  in  tbe  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  see  in  how  quiet, 
aequeatered,  and  humble  a  manner,  lives 
this  man  of  geniua  and  taale,  of  patriotism 
snd  philanthropy ;  then  ring  tbe  bell,  nek 
of  the  portier  permisaion  to  see  the  work- 
shops of  his  master;  send  ia  your  card, — 
examine  vselt  the  carved  glass  cases  of 
medallionii,  which  are  exact  likenesses  of 
great  and  distinguished  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  ; 
cast  your  eyes  on  the  coloisal  figures 
which  at  the  particular  period  you  may  call 
there  may  be  engaging  bis  time  and  genius, 
— and  if,  perchance,  rather  a  abort  man, 
wilh  a  very  large  head,  covered  hy  immense 

Jjuantities  of  hair,  clad  in  a  common  soiock- 
rock,  with  hands  rough  and  rude,  hut  with 
•  physiognomy  at  once  the  most  striking 
»»a  benevolent  you  ever  yet  gazed  on, 
should  come  across  your  path, — lake  oS 
your  hat,  and  do  that  man  reverence — for 
It  ia  David, — and  though  he  be  a  Republi 
can,  be  ia  the  most  truthful  being  in  all 
Europe. 
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APPGHANISTAN. 

Fron  Tifl'i  EJIaburili  Uifukia. 

._ __  lo  the  duMihf  InglorioDs  banner, 

That  ODce  proadry  nared  o'er  ihe  raaluof  the 
free; 
It  Is  foul  wilh  Ihe  ensi^as  orblackcM  dishonor, 
O  burr  hs  folds  la  Lhe  depths  ot  the  tea. 

Shall  benceronh  the  ruse  round  ihe  neck  of  lh« 

The  ihisile  arouad  tbe  pale  cresceni  be  iwiaedl 

The  ahamroelt  be  worn  bf  Ihe  Ijrranl  nnil  cra»ea  1 

DishoDor  wilh  glory  and  fame  b«  combiDedT 

(s  freedom  no  more  iban  s  name— Iban  a  shadow  t 

Lei  tbe  life-blood  of  heroes  and  msny  re  declare, 

Thai  sialBfd  ihe  rich  blo&som  of  moaniala  mad 

When  Ihe  sword  of  ibe  despot  was  shivered  la  air. 

Shalt  Ihe  Boai  of  the  clime,  where  lhe  csira  on  the 
TDonnlain 
Hsih  ftnarded  for  ages  the  rest  of  lhe  free. 
Sell  (heir  haari*'  dearmt  blood  a*  a  life-airMming 
fooDiaJD, 
To  feed  lhe  dark  poison  of  Slavery  s  tree  } 

O  breatlie  noi  the  (hoaghl,  that  when  Ubeny'a 

chalice 
The  Afffehan  I»  eagerly  longiDR  to  slp^^ 
The  hero-desenidsDis  of  Hsmpdea  and  Wallace 
Sbnuld  hasiB  ihe  bright  neciar  lo  dash  from  his 
lip: 
Should  plough  the  vast  ocean,  and  breast  ihe  sleep 
liiuhlHOd, 
Where  the  genii  of  tempest  for  agts  bare  moined ; 
Should  lavish  lhe  wealth  and  the  hcaris  ofoar  Island 
To  aid  lhe  dark  hopes  of  a  tyrant  dethroned. 

Ve#!  Vieiory's  sanburai  mar  flash  oa  ihe  iiandard 

Ye  bear  lo  the  front  of  AfffthaniKtaQ^i  war; 
Sal  di-iamer  and  death,  wilh  your  ireasuiy  siinan- 

For  ihe'honor  of  England  were  belter  by  far. 

Bui  revent!e  is  the  war-word— the  old  Kngllsb  Lion 
For  glory  in«nlietl  most  drink  of  the  tide 

That  pours  from  the  heart  of  ASghanisian  dyins. 
LesicowardH  should  mock  at  ihe  (all  of  his  pride. 

The  revenue  of  a  felon  I    whose  brow  has  been 
branded 
Wilh  the  flreof  omnipDleniioKtice  for  crime, 
For  dcAance  of  rights,  which  yoor  latbers  com- 
ma ml  rd 
To  respect  in  each  conatry,  each  color,  and  clime. 

Let  the  mretcbes  who  wedded  the  uaialess  old  ban- 
To  craven  Injustice  be  wedded  for  aye 

To  dflrkest  remembrance  of  freedom's  dishonor. 
Of  England's  disgrace,  and  her  glory's  decuy. 


CoHKitoaro  Fsiscoks — The  Dacbeis  of  Parma 
snd  Archduchewof  Anttria,  Maria  Louisa,  hasem- 
ploved  lhe  Chevalier  Foschi  lo  copip  in  aquatini, 
ind  afterwardii  lo  engrave  on  steel,  the  fresroe*  of 
Correggio  in  the  cathedral  and  other  churches  of 
Pdrma.  There  are  many  tttMoea  and  palnilnirs 
-icatiered  over  Italy  which  deserve  to  be  thus  u'-*- 


t  tn  rouea  srmit  or  rAsi*. 

THE  POLICE  STSTEa  OF  PARIS. 


iHTaoDDCToir  von. 

Tba  rollowiiif  artickv  on  tho  Police  Sjrftmi  of 

I^ria,  is  one  or  iiiterett  aa6  of  gp-kt  pnctical  iro- 

SnnKticc.  All  may  lead  it  with  pleiaiire  tnd  prr> 
t:  tMit,  tothe  Common  Councils  tnd  Polled  Offi 
ceis  of  the  wveni  cilieE  of  thtt  UniUtd  Siiteis  and 
BioreparticularljtlinMorNew-York,  wecnmrncnd 
it  u  ot'««p(>ciBl  vatue.  It  wu  with  a  «iew  to  iht> 
bttir— to  inatruct  the  puUic  on  tlin  nrceamlj  of  ■ 
reorf^nizauonoTthn  PnlievofodrCii;  toftciliiatu 
tai  iiiiprove  thn  pnjects  of  the  friendit  tuthia  mea- 
WTO  JD  our  Common  Cnuncil— that  llie  lask  ha* 
been  uiiden«k>-n  by  the  Tranglalor.  A  minute  and 
critical  deacription  of  tbu  nKMt  pfifrcX  ■yHtem  oT 
Pt>lic<>,  perhtpa  in  the  world,  by  one  oTtlie  beit  ' 
(armed  writen  of  Paria,  a  member  of  one  of 


mpondi-nt  of  tlie  Natiimal  liiielligpncor,  Mr. 
WaUh,  wrho  hai  recomniended  tJie  anidn  to  hiM 
coumrymen  in  mora  than  one  of  hie  tetters.  A  few 
paragraplia  eicluaivel;^  of  kxnl  aiiplioability  have 
been  eniited.  The  divttiou  an  ibe  Tramlalor'D. 
—Ed. 

To  wstrti  the  plots  of  the  enetnles  of  the 
goverament  ani)  to  thwart  their  attempta, 
without  any  extraordinary  power,  under  the 
empire  of  a  legislalioD  which  interdicts  all 
prerentive  arrests — to  asture  order  and  pre- 
serve aecurity  in  a  city  whose  population, 
including  the  liberties,  exceeds  1,100,000 
souls,  wherein  sre  congregated  more  than 
200,000  mechanics,  wherein  ferment  \ 
most  disorderly  passions,  wherein  reodi 
rous  the  most  dangerous  banditti — ta  ma 
tain  Creedom  of  passage  in  over  2000 
streets,  furrowed  by  60,000  vehicles — to 
collect  all  the  elements  of  unheslthiness 
into  a  house  of  industry  which  brings  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  kilometres  square 
more  than  6000  nosioas  eslablishmeitts,  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  poputation  hud- 
dled together  in  narrow  dwellings — to  fa- 
cilitate the  victualing,  to  promote  the  regu- 
lar distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
a  centre  of  consumption  wherein  are  an> 
Dually  ingulfed  110,000  quintals  of  corn, 
950,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  42,000  hectoli- 
tres of  bmndy,  170,000  beeves,  cows  or 
calves,  421,000  sheep,  83,000  hogs,  where 
5  millions  of  francs  are  expended  in  frenb 
fish,  8  millions  in  poultry  and  game,  12  mil- 
lions in  butter  and  5  millions  in  eggs — such 
are  in  substance  the  important  anddelicate 
dutiea  of  the  Prefect  of  Police. 

He  disposes  of  k  budget  exceeding  12 
millions.    There  are  under  his  command  a 

Soard  of  over  2500  foot^soldiers  and  400 
orse,  a  body  of  firemen  of  830  men,  offices 
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(bvrtntuc)  w'jereia  are  engared  dctring  the 
day  and  often  the  night  300  clerks,  an  oul< 
door  service  of  commissaries,  inspectors. 
and  city  •constables,  agents  of  all  orders, 
comprising  more  than  2000  individuals. 

His  territory,  not  very  extensive,  embra- 
ces but  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  tbe 
Commimet  Saint-Cloud,  Sevres  and  Men* 
don,'  but  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom 
contains  a  popolstion  so  active  and  crowd- 
ed, and  his  powers  arc  mure  complex  and 
lumeroua  than  those  of  any  minister. 

Commissioned  with  political  power,  he 
I  responsible  for  the  secuiity  of  the  king; 
and  his  government — a  magistrate,  he  per- 
forms judicial  functions,  takes  cogniiance  of 
crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  ofTences,  and 
hands  over  the  perpetrators  to  the  tribnnala 
— an  administrator  of  a  department,  he  is 
charged  wiih  the  inspection  of  prisons,  of 
measures  relative  to  the  insane,  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  rural  communes,  of  the  provi- 
sion to  remedy  mendir.ity — a  depository  of 
the  municipal  authority,  he  exercises  all 
the  police  powers  that  it  comports. 

The  attributions  assigned  by  our  general 
laws  to  tbe  prefects  of  Departments  and  the 
mayors  of  cities,  are  distributed  in  Paris 
between  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the 
prefect  of  police.  Id  this  distribution  the 
former  has  obtained  the  most  brilliani  por- 
tion— to  him  it  belongs  to  encourage  tbe 
arts,  to  support  by  means  of  vast  public 
works,  thousands  of  laborers,  to  succor  in- 
digence, to  diflose  instruction,  to  preside 
at  the  orgsnizBiion  of  tbe  city  militias.  He 
occupies  the  city  palace,  more  costly,  more 
magnificent  now  iban  tbe  royal  residence; 
he  receives  tbe  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
the  uccasions  of  festivals  given  him  by 
capital;  he  addresses  him  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  the  municipal 
body  ;  he  is  the  master  of  ceremonies  of 
the  old  Parisian  burgesses,  their  soperin- 
ident,  their  architect.  He  attaches  his 
name  to  new  establisbraents,  and  is  blessed 
of  public  utility  of  which  he  is 
often  but  the  passive  executor. 

To  the  prefect  of  police  is  assigned,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  painful  province, — 
all  the  measures  of  severity,  the  adminis- 
traiion  of  the  prisons,  the  arrest  of  tbe  ac- 
cused, the  transfer  of  the  condemned.  Ex- 
posed to  the  malevolent  prejudices  of  a 
blind  and  ignorant  public  opinion,  to  which 
the  police  appears  an  enemy,  not  a  protect- 
or, he  can  never  obtain  but  negative  sne- 
cesses — forgotten  if  tranquillity  reign,  as- 
sailed, compromised,  if  disorder  break  onL 
His  triun^h  is  in  the  security  of  the  pnblie, 
a  precious  one  in  thai  the  naultitude  are 
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happy  to  obtain  it,  but  which  the^  jodge  to 
be  easy  and  natural  the  more  of  it  ihey  en- 
joy. He  lires  aurrounded  with  priaonera, 
gendarmes,  amenta  of  the  lowest  order;  bis 
house,  which  there  are  at  this  moment  pre- 
parations to  render  more  suitable,  is  gloomy 
and  uncomfortable — all  in  fine  conspires  to 
give  him  a  secondary  rank  in  the  hierarchy 
of  municipal  powers,  and  to  strip  hia  title 
of  splendor  and  dignity-  Howerer,  if  honor 
be  the  price  of  peril  and  grow  with  its 
magnitude,  if  the  dignity  of  an  office  should 
be  measured  by  the  services  ^'hich  it  is 
called  upon  to  render,  the  prefect  of  police 
is  the  first  magielraie  of  the  capital.  Pari«, 
deprived  of  the  advantages  procured  her  by 
the  administraiion  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  might  languish  in  a  painful  abase- 
ment, would  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
civilisrd  world,  still  Paris  would  survive  iip 
departed  splendor  ;  but  Paris,  a  prey  to  all 
the  evils  that  are  warded  ofTby  an  indefat- 
igable and  vigilant  police,  would  speedily 
perish  in  the  convulsions  of  anarchy. 

This  the  Emperor  had  comprehended,  and 
bia  policy,  always  sensible  lilce  his  genios, 
labored  unremittingly  to  elevate  the  magis- 
trature  of  the  prefect  of  police.  He  main- 
taioed  with  him  a  direct  and  daily  inter- 
coorae,  intent  upon  extending  his  powers, 
upon  giving  him  an  exalted  place  in  public 
opinion  ;  in  all  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction b 
he  naed  to  accord  him  his  support.  The 
restoration,  in  a  similar  spirit,  conferred  for 
a  while  on  the  prefect  of  police  the  title  of 
■ninieter  of  state.  The  government  of  July 
has  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
cousiderations  of  general  interest,  which 
demand  at  least  between  the  two  prefect) 
a  Btrict  equality.  Since  the  electoral  la  ^ 
has  eo  impoliticly  excluded  them  from  th( 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  opening  to  them 
access  to  the  other  Chamber,  the  elevation 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  alone  to  thi 
peerage,  has  placed  hia  colleague,  to  thi 
public  eye,  in  a  sort  of  a  relative  inferior 
ity.  Yet  this  dignity  might,  without  BuiT- 
ering,  be  attached  to  functions  the  remem- 
brance of  which  does  not  disfigure  the  mosi 
illustrioua  lives,  and  which  the  actual  pres- 
ident and  speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  peers 
have  successively  occupied.  We  should 
not  suppose  that  one  of  the  Srst  posts  in  the 
State  could  belong  to  men  who  would  not  be 
worthy  of  silting  beside  those  honorable 

Sredecessors,  Tlie  present  is  a  guarantee 
it  the  future,  and  it  is  well  that  the  per 
•pective  of  this  attribution,  if  not  necessary, 
at  least  habitual,  circumscribes  the  selec- 
tions of  the  government  within  the  circle 
of  peraonages  whom  their  character!,  their 


■not  pouci  amBM  or  ritia. 


entire  lives,  and  their  political  positiona 
aathorize  in  advance  to  pretend  to  it. 

In  Hittortf, 
The  prefecture  of  police  has  been  created 
in  1800,  at  a  period  when  a  reorganizing 
power  was  everywhere  placing  autborily 
in  its  condiliona  of  force  and  durnbility; 
for  the  first  time,  the  administraiion  of 
Paris  obeyed  a  simple  and  vigorous  direc- 
tion. In  1789,  dispersed  between  ihe  lien*, 
tenant  of  police,  the  provost  of  mercbanis, 
the  sherifls,  the  committee  of  buildings, 
(cAomire  dts  batmens,)  the  bureau  of  Gnance, 
and  even  the  parliament,  it  lacked  systeia 
and  unity  ;  confusion  reigned  in  its  bosom ; 
an  obscure  distribution  of  ill-defined  powers 
and  duties  engendered  incessant  collisions. 
In  1790,  the  constituent  assembly  were  dis- 
arming the  government  of  its  authority; 
at  Pans,  as  at  all  points  of  the  kingdom, 
were  constituted  multiplied  and  deliberative 
bodies,  able  in  counsel,  hut  unfit  for  action. 
The  10th  August,  preluding  the  sanguinary 
usurpation  by  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
founded  but  a  political  dictatorship.  The 
Directory  communicated  to  the  power  ele- 
vated upon  the  ruins  of  the  Commune  the 
debility  and  incoherence  which  menaced 
itself,  and  must  have  promptly  led  to  its 
fall.  The  Consulate  alone,  or  rather  the 
oeniua  in  whom  it  was  personified,  per- 
ceived the  exceptional  situation  of  a  city 
where  the  destinies  of  the  state  were  inces- 
santly at  atake,  placed  it  under  the  autho- 
rity of  two  magistrates,  appointed  by  the 
central  power  itself,  invested  one  with  the 
administration,  properly  termed,  the  other 
with  the  police  i  but,  yielding  to  jealousies 
which  the  circumstances  explain,  as  much 
as  his  political  distrust,  he  had  left  to  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens  but  an  unfaithful  and 
factitious  expression,  in  a  municipal  council 
packed,  appointed  like  the  prefects  and  des< 
titute  of  any  real  authority.  The  Restora- 
tion, whose  parlizans  do  not  proclaim  the 
maxims  of  liberty  but  at  the  periods  when 
they  have  not  to  apply  them,  left  undis- 
turbed this  organiEatioo.  The  government 
of  July,  more  sincere  in  its  liberalism,  baa 
referred  the  composition  of  the  municipal 
council  to  election,  augmented  the  number 
of  the  members,  and  assigned  seats  to  the 
two  prefects ;  it  is  under  the  eyes  of  this 
eflective  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
people  that  they  discharge  their  respective 
functions.  The  prefect  of  police,  without 
losing  any  of  his  official  attributions,  in 
contact  with  an  elective  power,  finds  him- 
self elevated  in  public  opinion  by  the  eom- 
munily  of  responsibility  which  unites  them 
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together,  Tot  if  ■omettmea  the  eleciivs  cona- 
cUh  reairain  and  fetter  the  functioDariee 
whom  they  control,  they  aggrandize  aod 
■attain  them  more  freqaefltly  by  their  adhe- 
bion  ;  this  popular  MDclion  is  particularly 
neceseary  to  a  maffistrste  of  police — it  re- 
pays him  in  popularity  more  than  it  dero- 
gate«  from  his  power. 

A  law,  thia  long  time  promised,  ii  about  to 
put  an  end  at  ouce  to  the  respective  rights 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  two  prefects,  and  to  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  latter  ;  it  will,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  maintain  much  more  than 
it  will  reform.  The  municipal  council  ei- 
ereises  at  present,  by  law,  an  authority  con- 
fined within  just  bounds,  and  which  needs 
only  to  be  clearly  defined,  As  to  the  duties 
of  the  two  prefects,  the  repartition  of  their 
powers  excites  no  objections,  except  upoi 
some  points  not  very  essential,  and  a  suits 
ble  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  easily  result 
from  the  discussion  of  the  Chambers. 

It  has  seemed  tu  us  that  it  would  be  of 
tome  interest  to  analyse  the  organization  ol 
thePrefectureof  Police,  its  means  of  action, 
its  •e<'eral  attributions.  This  description 
may  subserve  the  law  which  is  in  course  of 
preparation  ;  it  will,  perhaps,  graiify  the 
curiosity  of  such  as  desire  to  understand 
the  political  and  administranve  instituti 
under  which  they  live ;  it  may  furnish  a  term 
of  comparison  and  a  tubject  of  mtdttation  to 
the  foreign  itateiman ;  it  will  in  fine  en- 
lighten public  opinioD,  by  dissipating  unjust 
prejudices. 


The  Anidym. 

The  duty  of  the  prefect  of  police  is  more 
to  superintend    than  to  act,    to  prescri' 
than    to   execute,   and,    while    his    agents 
within  the  city  are  numerous  and  busy,  ii 
is  without  particularly,  and   in  the  ac  ' 
service,  that  his  power  is  manifested. 

The  bureaux  concert  the  measures  to  he 
taken,  give  the  impulsion,  collect  and  cer- 
tify the  results;  they  prepare,  deliberate, 
organize, — they  are  the  thought  and  under- 
standing of  the  system.  The  active  officers 
watch,  eiecute,  hinder,  prevent,  repress. 
In  immediate  connection  with  the  citizens 
they  are  stationed  at  all  points,  by  day  and 
night — they  are  the  eyes,  the  arms  of  the 
administration.  But  in  the  multitude  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  part  of  pas- 
sive and  silent  instruments  would  not  be 
sufficient,  and  their  obedience  stands  e.V 
ways  in  need  of  being  enlightened  by 
reflection  and  guided  by  diaceroment. 


[Anta, 

The  poliet,  divided  tnio  Politieal  tad  of 
tecurity  or  Civil. 

Political  Divition. 

The  internal  labor  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  several  attributions  of  ibe  pre- 
fect. His  private  cabinet  alone  entertain 
political  questions.  There,  in  secret,  nnder 
the  guarantee  of  a  reciprocal  confidence, 
pass  in  succession  afTsirs  the  moat  delicate^ 
those  which  regard  the  security  of  the  state, 
the  manceuvres  of  factions,  secret  societies 
and  their  conveDtictes — perilous  concema, 
which  involve  (he  responsibility  of  th« 
chief,  and  of  which  he  must  reserve  to  him- 
self the  direct  and  exclosive  appreciation. 
Two  divisions,  sufficiently  defined  by  ibeir 
designations — ibe  division  of  security,  and 
the  division  of  ndminislration — share  be- 
tween them  the  matters  not-political;  tb« 
secretary -general  directs  the  afiairs  proper 
to  the  administration  considered  in  itself — 
the  personal,  the  material,  and  a  certnu 
number  of  objects  not  classed  in  these  divi- 
sions. The  bu-taux  of  the  prefecture  of 
police  do  not  difier  from  those  of  the  min- 
isters or  of  the  grand  administrations,  ex- 
cept that  they  require  from  the  agents 
{employees)  who  compose  them  a  specinl 
promptitude  of  examination,  decision  aind 
desoDtch. 

The  organization  of  the  exterior  service 
is  stronf^  and  powerful.  Every  body  knows 
that  Paris  is  divided  into  llarroadUtemtnU 
and  48  quariifrt.  In  each  arrondisMBiaa 
(ward)  a  brigade  of  inspectors  and  city 
constables,  under  the  direction  of  a  peace 
officer ;  in  each  quartier  (section)  resides 
a  commissary  of  police,  aided  by  one  or 
two  secretaries,  sedentary  fellow- laborers, 
and  by  at  least  one  inspector  of  police  and 
a  hell  ringer,  (parte  sonnttte,)  who  are  exte- 
rior and  executive  agents. 

The  commissaries  of  police  are  independ- 
ent of  tbepeace  officers  and  their  superiors 
in  the  order  of  the  hierarchy.  They  are 
appointed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  King,  re- 
lieve at  once  the  prefect  of  police  who 
holds  them  under  his  authority  and  the 
altorney-geueral  of  whom  the  law  has  con- 
stituted them  auxiliaries.  They  keep  ibeir 
bureau  (office)  always  open  in  each  quartitTt 
and  there  perform  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tionand  order  exceedingly  useful  and  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Parisians  who  find  in 
them  arbitrators  and  peacemakers.  They 
are  at  the  disposition  ofcitizens  who  claim 
assistdnce  in  any  public  or  private  trouble, 
receive  and  examine  individuals  under  arreat 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  ordinances 
of  police— all  which  eoocerns  Jiealth  siid 
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cleanlineBi,  &c.  For  some  tima  they  were 
ealled  magistrates  of  safety,  and  perhaps  at 
Paris  Ibey  ought  to  hara  retained  the  title, 
for  (heir  office  is  a  veritable  magistrature 
and  the  security  of  the  cilisena  finds  in 
them  energetic  defeoders.  They  hold  direct 
and  dnily  oocnmuBioatioB  with  the  prefect 
trho  employs  them  in  all  the  serrices  of  the 
•d  ministration. 

The  peac^officers,  the  inspectors  not  at- 
tached to  commissaries  and  the  city  con- 
vtebies,  belong  to  a  central  bureau,  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  prefect,  under  the 
dir^tion  of  a  commissary  and  designated 
by  the  title  of  "The  Municipal  Police." 

The  Municipal  Police  is  the  fountain  of 
all  the  surTeillance  of  the  city.  It  is  it  that 
distributes  through  the  twelve  vroadut*- 
puatt  the  brigades  assigned  to  each,  and 
pals  in  motion,  according  to  the  circum- 
stance* and  necessities  of  each  day,  the 
central  brigndes  stationed  around  it,  some 
having  no  special  engagement,  always  dis- 
posable in  the  nay  of  a  general  reinforce- 
ment ;  others  charged  with  distinct  attribu- 
tions— watching  the  pickpoekels  or  the 
prostitutes,  the  omnibuses  or  the  lodging- 
Ihousesj  all  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  at 
once  to  assemble,  in  an  instant,  at  the  same 
place,  to  interpose  in  the  name  of  the  law 
in  all  that  menaces  the  repose  of  the  citi- 
zens. Over  600  agents  are  attached  to  the 
Municipal  Police;  it  constitutes  a  standing 
force  and  a  contingent  reaeive  j  its  orgsoi- 
cation  is  such  that,  without  superfetation, 
without  fruitless  expense,  it  furnishes  to- 
gether at  Paris,  in  ordinary  occasions,  the 
agents  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  on  occasions  of  disturbance,  a 
troop  active,  courageous,  easy  to  put  in 
■notion,  and  always  ready  to  seixe  the  au- 
thors or  accomplices  of  dtsturbasce. 

Besides  the  commissaries  of  police  and 
the  manicipal  police,  who  embrace  in  their 
action  all  the  attributions  of  the  prefect,  a 
distinct  body  of  inspectors  is  exclusively 
attached  to  divers  special  services,  furnish- 
ed, according  to  the  object,  from  one  of  the 
two  interior  divisions.  The  exchange  (/a 
bount)  has  its  commissary  of  police  and 
its  guards  ;  the  oom-market,  its  comptrol- 
ler and  two  inspectors;  the  markets  tbeir 
inspector-general  and  34  sub-inspectors, 
clerks  or  oversears;  the  oioftotrx (slaughter- 
houses), 6  inspector^;  navigation  and  har- 
bours, one  inspector-general  and  28  inspec- 
tors, sub- inspectors  or  overseers;  public 
roeasurage  and  the  inspection  of  wood  and 
charcoal,  41  inspectors  or  overseers;  the 
Tsrification  of  weights  and  measures,  6 
ffommissaries  of  pplice  for  iqsppctors. — 
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Twelve  tasters  proceed  to  visit  the  cellars 
and  retail  wine-shops.  The  clesniDg, 
sprinkling,  and  lighting  of  the  streets  oc- 
cupies  one  director  and  80  inspectors  or 
agents  of  various  grades;  the  sidewalks,  17 
architects  and  inspectors  ;  the  public  vehi- 
cles, 95  controller*  and  watchmen.  Two 
engineers,  and  one  inspector  are  attached 
to  the  surveillance  of  bouses  that  are  tot- 
tering, incommodious  or  unhealthy,  a  pby 
sicisn  at  la  Morgue,  and  in  lina  12  pby- 
sicians  at  the  dispensary  of  health. 

The  municipal  guard,  whose  numbers 
has  recently,  by  a  wise  policy,  been  aug- 
mented, lends  its  numerous  agents  the  sup- 
port of  a  public  force  distinguished  for  its 
discipline,  its  zeal  and  experience,  a  saleef 
troop  composed  of  the  hest  soldiers  of  the 
whole  army,  worthy  of  the  contidence  of 
the  authorities  and  of  the  public,  accustom- 
ed to  managing,  while  restraining,  the 
people  of  Paris,  who  live  in  intercourse 
with  them  and  whose  jealous  susceptibility 
would  be  increased  by  any  harsh  proceed- 
ing. The  prefect  disposes  of  the  municipal 
guard,  directs  ita  service  day  and  night, 
addresses  it  his  requisitions  when  its  aid  is 
necessary.and  can  reckon  upon  its  unswerv- 
ing firmness  whenever  the  advice,  tha 
warnings,  the  personal  entreaties  of  the 
civil  agents  have  failed  to  re-establish  order 
and  restore  the  empire  of  the  laws. 

The  firemen  (tapeura-pompiert),  at  pre- 
sent in  number  short  of  the  wants  of  the 
population,  carry,  wherever  the  confiagra- 
tioQ  breaks  out,  the  succor  of  an  address 
which  no  obstacle  can  arrest,  of  a  courage 
which  no  danger  can  daunt. 

Such  are  the  several  auxiliaries  of  the 
prefecture  of  police.  This  enumeration 
contains,  however,  but  the  agents  who  are 
ostensible  and  found  on  the  budget  list. 
Besides  this  number,  others  exercise,  as 
well  for  the  political  department  as  for  the 
police  of  safety,  various  secret  functions; 
we  will  treat  of  them  farther  on,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  offices  themselves  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

The  practical  simplicity  of  this  systens 
strikes  and  pleases.  It  will  he  perceived 
that  it  must  powerfully  aid  the  prefect  io 
the  discbarge  of  his  immense  task.  About 
him,  bis  bureaux  }  abroad,  diflfused  through 
his  territorial  jurisdiction,  his  agents  of  all 
orders  ;  he  gives  the  impulse,  and  is  assur- 
ed, by  the  reports  which  they  transmit  him, 
of  their  exactness  (od  of  the  results  which 
they.have  obtained;  he  is  represented  in 
every  ^artier  by  a  functionary  interested 
to  make  the  administration  popular  and  re- 
spepted — in  e^uh  arondM*(«<n/  by  an  ex 
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ecutive  agent  particDlarly  pTepoBifised  in 
fafor  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  police  ; 
he  Btations  his  centra)  brigades  so  sa  to  dis- 

Elay  at  every  point  his  tutelary  arm.  He 
eeps  himsefr  constanily  informed  of  pass- 
ing evetitB,  is  acquainted  nith  ihe  wishes  of 
the  people,  iis  grievances  and  its  joys,  and, 
in  a  daily  report,  apprises  the  government 
of  all  that  may  enlighten  its  course.  He 
'  applies  to  the  more  specious  interests  a  de- 
terminate order  of  agents,  and  supports,  if 
necessary,  his  orders  by  the  sword  of  the 
municipal  guard,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
firemen,  watch  at  the  same  time  over  the 
physical  wants  of  the  city. 

The  city  constables  have  received  a  uni- 
form at  the  very  period  of  their  creation, 
under  the  enlightened  and  popular  admtn- 
iatration  of  M.  Debelleyme.  A  recent  or- 
dinance has  assigned  to  the  commissaries 
of  police,  for  occasions  of  public  ceremony, 
an  official  costume  ;  the  tri-colored  sash  is 
sufficient  to  signalize  their  characters  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  peaceofficers 
also  wear,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  an 
embroidered  coat  and  blue  sash;  moat  of 
the  inspectors  of  special  service  have  liLe- 
wise  a  uniform.  Thus  neatly  all  the  exte- 
rior and  active  agents  perform  openly  their 
ministry,  and  the  populace,  far  from  taking 
nmbrage  thereat,  does  but  evince  the 
greater  conlideace-  Nevertheless,  even 
among  the  ostensible  agents,  many  cannot 
always  announce  their  presence  by  external 
signs,  which  would  paralyze  the  surveillance 
and  nullify  the  restraint.  The  administra- 
tion weighs  the  circumstances  and  gives  its 
instructions.  It  is  its  interest  to  make 
known  its  agents  on  all  occasiona  where 
powerful  obstacles  do  not  interveae ;  on 
Ihispointthe  example  of  thetown-consiables 
is  conclusive;  the  former  agents,  whose 
place  they  have  taken,  held  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  the  most  vitii' 
perative  epithets  stigmatized  their  persons, 
the  most  earnest  resistance  embarrassed 
their  action.  The  city  constables  are  se- 
cure from  these  difficulties;  the  reason  is, 
that  mystery  and  surprise  olTends  and  ex- 
cites suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  zealous  agent 
who  offers  himself  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
boldly  meets  the  responsibility  of  his  works. 
All  the  agents  of  the  prefecture  are  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  prefect ,  he  may  dis- 
miss those  whose  appointment  belongs  to 
him  and  suspend  them  all;  he  regulates 
their  pay,  and  disposes  of  them  with  full 
authority.  This  absolute  power,  tempei 
only  by  our  equitable  and  moderate  tn 
uers,  fortifies  the  authority  of  the  chief  over 
bia  subordinates. 


I  BT3TXH  OB  rillB.  [AniL 

Commentary  on  At  Politkai  Synem, 

Some  reflections  have  been  suggested  to 

>  by  the  analysis  of  the  organization  wbicb 

IS  been  jasi  delineated. 

The  commissaries  of  police  are  not  ex> 
clusively  enoush  under  the  direction  of  the 
prefect,  Aoxiliaries  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, and,  in  this  capacity,  obliged  to  obey 
theJi^eS(/'in(fn(cfion,(police-jas(iees,)who 
delegate  to  them  some  acts  of  their  fuae- 
tionn,  they  may  be  pressed  hard  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  double  duties,  aad 
receive  at  the  same  lime  orders  whose 
iltaneous  execution  is  impossible.  The 
judicial  authority  has  been  seen  to  contra- 
reno  the  measures  taken  by  the  prefect, 
and  the  decrees  which  it  was  making,  to 
prejudice  the  investigation  commenced 
even  by  its  own  diligence.  Doubtless,  the 
decisions  of  the  magistrates  of  the  judicial 
order  ought  alwuya  to  prevail ;  but,  with- 
out subordinating  justice  lo  police,  a  previ- 
:ert  might  be  established.  M.  Gis- 
quet,  in  bis  Memairs,  treats  this  question  at 
length,  and  complains  with  reason  of  ths 
pertinacious  refusal  of  the  Jvgu  cCinttrvt- 
lion,  notwithstanding  that  his  remon- 
strances were  backed liy  M.  Attorney-Gene- 
ral  Persil. 

Some  conflicts  may  arise  also  betweei 
the  commissariea  of  police,  the  peace  offi- 
cers, and  other  agents  of  the  municipal 
police.  The  former  having  their  residence 
in  their  respective  quartttr,  and  disposed 
sometimes  to  make  abusive  concessions  ia 
order  to  their  being  well  received  there, 
bear  impatiently  the  competition  of  tke 
peace  officers,  who  are  able  agents,  less 
desirous  of  popularity  and  more  peremptory 
in  their  measures.  Superior  to  those  agents 
by  title)  they  however  undergo  every  day 
their  indirect  censorship.  The  commissary, 
circumscribed  within  a  quanier,  is  obliged 
to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  peace 
officer,  the  overseer  of  the  surveillance 
(watch)  of  a  whole  arondwemtnt,  and  the 
extent  of  his  range  gives  the  latter  an  iot- 
portance  inconsistent  with  the  inferiority 
of  his  title.  The  firmness  of  the  chief  m 
municipal  police  may  mitigate  these  aspe- 
rities, but  not  entirely  avoid  them.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  subject  all  the 
exterior  agents  of  the  prefecture  to  the 
inspection  of  superior  functionaries,  a  spe- 
cies of  sub-prefects  or  central  commieearie* 
of  police,  whose  predominant  aulhorily 
would  stifle  nil  collision  and  impress  npoa 
ihe  service  a  constant  unity. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  July,  to  rewsid 
a  zeal  which  might  be  otberwiae  recoil- 
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pensed,  the  peace  officers  hare  been  called, 
by  wHy  of  promotion,  to  the  runciions  of 
commi'saries  o{  police.  Two  distinct 
offices  have  thus  been  confounded.  The 
police  magistrate  and  the  executive  a;;ent 
ought  to  move  in  parallel  lines,  but  never 
to  meet  in  their  advancement.  It  is  Hi  thai 
the  former  should  be  recruited  from  among 
the  young  lawyers,  the  secretaries  of  the 
commissaries  of  police,  the  clerLs  of  the 
btiTtatiXy  and  the  second  from  among  the 
boldest  and  most  expert  of  the  active  agents. 
A  suitable  provision  ought  to  be  insured  to 
ihe  peace  officers,  but  their  ialroHuclion  to 
the  corps  ofcommisoaries  of  police  presents 
inconveniences  of  various  hinds;  it  may 
alter  the  good  composition  of  this  corps, 
and  subject  the  commisaaries  to  a  supervi- 
sion which  a  prosperiive  inteiest  renders 
liable  to  become  partial. 

The  thought  has  Ion?  been  entertained  of 
devoting  in  each  quartier,  a  special  edittre 
to  the  cummisBaryship  of  police,  as  to  ibe 
mayoralty  and  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
This  creation  would  be  of  great  utility. 
Often  the  commissaries  of  police  occupy, 
in  uncentral  streeir,  up  some  flight  of  stairs, 
a  set  of  narrow  and  ill-distributed  apnrl- 
memsj  if  they  change  residence,  all  the 
habitudes  of  the  people  are  deranged.  These 
inconveniences  would  disappear.  To  the 
dwelling  of  the  commtssary  of  police  aod 
of  his  secretary  should  be  annexed — lat,  a 
corps  of  watchmen  ;  2d,  a  station  for  fire- 
engines;  3d,  some  hand -carts,  etc., and  even  a 
medical  station,  if  this  benelicent  institution 
was  officially  adopted.  The  expenditure 
on  the  ground  and  erections  would  be  al. 
most  entirely  covered  by  the  suppression 
of  wages,  allowances,  and  indemnilications 
which  those  various  servires  occasion  at 
present.  Already,  at  a  former  period,  a 
company  of  speculators  had  made  proposi- 
tions, which,  for  very  ioconaiderable  sacri- 
fices, would  have  endowed  Paris  with  those 
establishments. 

Some  criticisms  of  detail,  some  possible 
ameliorations  aside,  the  organization  of  the 
prefecture  of  police  is  good  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  ;  successively  perfected,  it  -- 
the  product  of  experience  and  not  of  va 
theory — it  is  thus  that  all  solid  institutions 
and  regular  administrations  are  formed. 

If. 
The  prefect  of  police,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  functions,  is  invested  with  two 
important  rights  which  form  the  baaia  and 
tbc  consummation  of  his  authority.  He 
makes  regulations  which  have  the  force  ol 
lawj  ha  commiiB  to  the  tribunala  those 
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who  violate  those  rules,  and  is  empow> 
ered  to  decree  warrants  (moJidais)  against 
ill  persons  arraigned  of  crime  or  misde- 
meanor. 

The  power  of  making  rules  belongs  to 
every  mayor,  and  it  is  as  exercising  a  por- 
tion of  their  functions  that  the  prefect  of 
police  is  invested  with  it;  but  iho  mayors 
subordinate  to  the  prefects,  and,  in 
Paris,  the  magistrate  charged  with  the  po- 
ice  is  at  once  mayor  and  prefect.  In  re- 
spect of  these  special  attributiono,  he  ia 
dependent  but  on  the  ministry.  The  extent 
of  his  juiisdiclinn,  his  administrative  rank 
and  order,  the  greatness  of  the  interests 
submitted  to  his  authority  contribute  equal- 
ly to  give  importance  to  the  mes sores  which 
he  prescribes.  The  law,  as  if  to  place  ihem 
above  the  simple  regulations  of  mayors, 
distinguishes  them  with  the  name  of  ordi- 
n  ^nces,  on  an  equality  with  the  dispositions 
which  emanate  from  the  royal  power. 

In  the  collection  of  the  ordinances  of  th« 
prefect  of  police  since  1800,  might  be  found 
the  must  valuable  documents.  The  char- 
acter proper  lo  each  of  the  governmenta 
(vbich  have  succeeded  each  other  since  that 
period,  will  there  appear  in  their  true  light} 
the  police  of  Paris  always  bears  the  stamp 
cif  the  reigning  power — violent  and  absolute 
under  n  government  that  repudiates  all  con- 
trol— intriguing  and  tnqtiisiiorial  with  that 
which  fears  and  eludes — feeble  and  hesi- 
tating when  political  parties  are  ibe  ma» 
rers.  One  might  almost  write  ihe  history 
of  Paris  from  the  ordinances  of  the  police. 
At  the  periods  of  nivil  commotions,  inter- 
ests purely  administrative  are  relegated  to 
the  "second  tier;"  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending the  public  authorities  nlone  speaks, 
and  alone  is  liF-tened  to  ;  measures  aie  taken 
iigainst  mobs,  tumults  and  nocturnal  meet- 
ings; passports  become  an  object  of  parti- 
cular precaution  ;  the  lodging-house*,  fur- 
eigners,  the  workiog  class,  are  subjected  to 
obligations  minute  and  vexatious ;  a  sort  <rf 
legal  suspicion  weighs  upon  all  the  inhabit- 
;ints,  obliged  to  fortify  tnemselvea  with  pa- 
pers, to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  justify  as  to  iheir  identity,  and 
encountering  almost  at  every  step  a  police 
order  which  impedes  their  passage.  In  tho 
seasons  of  calm,  the  health,  the  happineat, 
the  comfort,  if  we  may  use  that  term,  of 
the  city  resume  their  importance  ;  the  pre- 
fect, by  his  ordinances,  applies  himself  to 
aiding  the  advancement  of  men  and  of  bust- 
neas,  to  rendering  life  happy  and  agreeable 
to  the  people  of  Paris,  to  preventing  embar- 
rassment, to  creating  facilities,  to  putting 
each  in  the  enjoyment  of   the    greatest 
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amount  of  liberty  and  plenty  compatible 
with  the  tight!  of  another. 

But  it  is  especially  in  their  admin islra lire 
character  that  the  ordinances  of  the  police 
of  Paris  are  worthy  of  bein^  studied.  No 
code  is  *o  complete,  no  tteatiae  of  juiis- 
prudence  so  instructive  aa  this  legislation 
practical,  ordinary,  sufrgested  by  the  wants 
of  the  day  ;  it  would  furnish  a  prolific  les- 
son to  the  prefects  of  the  departments  and 
the  mayors  of  the  lar^e  towns.  It  is  curious 
to  follow  it  through  lis  several  phages,  its 
mistakes,  its  gropings.  Certain  matters 
hare  been  treated  at  Tsrious  limes,  by  nu- 
merous ordinances  which  have  modified, 
completed,  substituted  one  another ;  de- 
fined these  articles,  suppressed,  changed  or 
added  others,  (a  obtain  the  end  proposed, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  earlier  enact- 
ments with  those  which  have  been  substi- 
tuted, clearly  indicates  the  necessities  pecu- 
liar to  each  order  of  facts. 

The  ordinances  of  police  are  obligatory, 
as  is  known,  upon  all  the  citizens,  provided 
they  do  not  transcend  the  powers  of  the 
prefect.  When  doubts  arise,  the  Court  of 
Cassation  definitively  resolves  the  question. 
The  jurisprudence  of  this  court  evinces 
great  wisdom,  a  high  intelligence  of  admin- 
istrative necessities;  it  gives  targe  scope 
to  the  authority  of  the  prefect,  and  allows 
him  very  extensive  jurisdiction — a  useful 
example  given  to  all  the  jadicial  bodies  by 
the  first  court  in  the  kingdom,  a  happy 
conciliation  of  Justice  and  Administration, 
those  two  parallel  powers  which  should 
lend  each  other  a  mutual  aid,  and  never 
waste  their  forces  in  miserable  rivalries. 

The  numerous  agents  of  whom  we  have 
seen  the  nomenclature  are  charged,  each  in 
bis  sphere,  with  examining  into  the  trans- 
gressions committed  in  disregard  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  prefect.  The  reports 
which  they  prepare  are  transmitted  to  the 
tribunal  of  municipal  police,  held  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  in  whose  presence 
the  functions  of  the  public  ministry  are  per- 
formed by  a  commissary  of  police,  assigned 
exclusively  to  that  emplovmeot.  The  cases 
thus  reported  are  counted  by  thousands  an- 
nually ;  lines  are  imposed  upon  the  ofleod- 
ers,  and,  in  case  ol  relapse,  they  may  be 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  days.  This  law  is  not 
always  sufficiently  severe  ;  but  in  Paris,  by 
a  contrary  eSect,  the  repression  is  ordina- 
rily incomplete  or  excessive  ;  the  too  long 
delays  cost,  in  certain  cases,  tenfold  the 
fine  incurred  ;  the  tribunal  of  municipal 
police,  where  sit  in  turnabout  the  twelve 
judges  of  peace  of  Paris,  sometimes  rigor- 
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ous,  sometimes  indulgent  beyond  measure, 
is  not  kept  to  any  one  system  of  jurispm- 
dence ;  in  fine,  (he  majority  of  the  convic- 
tions  are  not  executed,  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the  delinquents.  The  evident 
vices  of  this  rtgime  call  for  the  close  olten- 
tion  of  the  legislator  and  solicit  a  prompt 
reform. 

Independently  of  the  arrests  made  by  bit 
subordinates,  in  virtue  of  the  common  law, 
in  cases  of  flagrant  guilt,  of  vagmncy — ar- 
rests which,  in  1800,  exceeded  the  number 
of  13.000 — the  prefect  of  police  is  author- 
ized by  the  10th  article  of  the  criminal  code, 
to  issue  writs  of  arrest  and  inquiry  when 
he  has  information  of  a  crime  or  an  offence. 
This  power,  seasonably  exerted,  contribntes 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  accused,  the 
destruction  of  convictive  documents ;  it  has 
the  advantages  of  great  celerity  and  the 
employment  of  means  of  which  the  judicial 
authority  would  be  deprived — it  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
the  resullsof  which  it  collects  and  enriches. 
The  prefects  of  the  departments,  invested 
with  the  same  right,  do  not  use  it ;  the  dif- 
ference  of  situations  sufficiently  explains 
how  a  power  almost  indispensable  to  Paris, 
is,  so  to  say,  fallen  into  disuetude  through- 
out the  rest  of  France. 

The  individuals  arrested  by  the  inferior 
officers  are  conducted  to  the  commissary 
of  police,  who  interrogates  them,  and  may, 
according  to  the  case,  order  their  discharge. 
If  he  find  the  arrest  regular,  he  dlrecta 
them  with  the  evidence  taken  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police,  and  thence,  in  twenty-fonr 
hours,  they  pass  into  the  bands  of  the  judi- 
cial authority. 

The  prefect  of  police  partakes,  by  bis 
right  of  making  ordinances,  of  the  part  of 
the  legislator — by  the  right  of  denunciation, 
of  the  functions  of  the  public  minister — by 
that  of  arrest  and  search,  of  the  functions 
of  the  directory  magistrates  {magUtraU  in- 
strvcteurt).  All  those  powers  are  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  perhaps  no  coontry 
where  the  police  has  not  received  more 
considerable.  They  are,  however,  suffi- 
cient— it  must  even  be  admitted,  that,  in 
imprudent  hands,  they  might  authorize  acts 
of  violence.  But  under  a  regime  of  liberty 
and  publicity,  with  journals  open  to  all 
complaints,  and  always  disposed,  when  they 
are  directed  sgainst  the  police,  to  receive 
them  favorably,  with  the  right  of  defence 
and  of  illimitable  challenge,  with  the  respon- 
siUtlity  of  the  minister  whom  the  prefect 
of  police  binds  by  his  every  act,  the  abuses, 
difficult  to  be  foreseen,  wonid  be  prompdy 
removed. 
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All  the  reionrcea  at  the  disposal  of  the 

E refect  are  now  enumerated.  We  hare  seen 
im  surrounded  by  his  numerous  a^rents, 
■arrounded  by  his  bureaux,  supplied  abroad 
by  a  legion  of  employit  of  all  orders,  by  a 
firm  and  devoted  armed  force,  invesied  with 
the  right  of  making  ordinances  obligatory 
npon  the  subjects  of  his  adminiiitration, 
■athoHzed  to  prosecute  all  persons  accused 
of  infractions  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  se- 
cure their  person  in  case  of  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. It  remnins  to  speak  of  his  attri- 
butions. They  are  of  three  sorts.  They 
relate  to  politics,  the  public  security,  or  to 
the  admiDistrative  police,  and  will  be  de- 
■cribed  in  this  order  and  according  to  this 
dirision. 

III. 
ImpoTltnct  oftkt  Poliiicai  Police. 
The  political  police  is  from  its  nature 
•ecrel.  The  seditious  weave  their  plots  in 
the  dark  ;  it  is  in  the  dark  the  government 
ought  to  pursue  them,  to  detect  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  surprise  their  projects. 

It  is  essentially  preventive.  The  at- 
tempts of  sedition  menace  the  entire  soci- 
ety, and  imperii  its  dearest  possessions; 
the  victory,  supposing  it  certain,  leaves 
behind  it  lasting  resentments  and  often 
leads  to  cruel  reprisals.  A  governmeni 
rarely  adds  to  its  strength  by  political  pro- 
secutions j  what  it  gains  by  unveiling  the 
machinations  of  those  who  attack  it,  by 
startling  the  country  with  doctrii 
blood,  it  loses  in  showing  itself  espc 
Tepeated  conspiracies.  The  people  do  not 
believe  in  the  force  of  the  power  which 
factions  are  never  tired  of  comb 
demned  daily  to  descend  into  the  public 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  ii 
contest  with  obscure  enemies,  to  erect  the 
■eaffblds  for  their  punishment.  The  spirit 
of  imitation,  the  contagion  of  example  so 
powerful  in  civil  commotions,  pervert  weak 
minds  and  engender  new  attempts.  In  fine, 
political  trials  present  but  adverse  chances; 
pardons  disconcert  the  prosecuting  magis- 
trmtea;  condemnations  expose  the  chief 
of  the  state  to  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  if 
he  do  not  interpose  ;  of  effeminacy  and 
aometimes  cowardice,  if  he  do.  All  con- 
■idevations  concur  then  to  recommend  that 
the  political  police  apply  itself  especially 
to  the  prevention  of  conspiracies. 

Some  men  whose  illusions  have  not  yield- 
ed to  the  cold  lessons  of  experience,  con- 
demn the  political  police,  and  accuse  it  of 
immorality  and  impotence.  But  if  society 
baa,  as  much  and  doubtless  more  than  the 
bamblest  citisen,  the  right  to  watch  over 
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its  defence,  how  wil}  yoa  interdict  it  to 
penetrate  into  the  recesses  where  the  arms 
are  fureedthat  are  designed  for  its  destruc- 
tion '\  If  it  be  true  that  the  police  have  not 
detected  all  the  conspiracies,  there  would 
be  little  logic  in  concluding  that  they  have 
not  detected  any;  despite  the  discretion 
ed  upon  it,  circumstances  enough 
proved    the    efficaciousness    of    ita 

The  political  police,  undoubtedly  to  ba 

recommended  for  its  object,  may  further  be 

estimable  for  its  means;   when  it  conlinet 

If  scrupulously  to  passive  obseivntloo, 

sn  it  interdicts  with  severity  and  piin- 

;s  without  pity  the  slightest  provocation, 

far  from  dishonoring  the  magistrate  who 

directs  it,  it  wins  for  him,  after  his  useful 

and  laborious  services,  incontestable  titles 

to  public  gratitude. 

At  all  periods  a  political  police  has  kept 
the  government  apprized  of  the  machina- 
tions of  its  adversaries.  Perbaps  in  times 
of  violent  passions  neither  officers  nor  pe- 
cuniary influences  will  be  found  appropriate 
to  this  object;  but  the  delation  which  is 
given  through  fanaticism  is  no  more  sincere 
than  that  which  is  sold  through  interest. 
Often  the  informer  who  prizes  himself  the 
most  upon  his  disinterestedness,  looks  for  t 
salary  m  the  shape  of  place,  political  favor, 
the  participation  in  public  affairs.  In  short, 
if  a  secret  police  be  required,  the  least  oh- 
jeciionable  is  that  where  conditions  are  dis- 
cussed, whose  agents,  subjected  to  duties 
clearly  defined,  may  he  dismissed  in  cases 
of  infraction  ;  such  instruments,  docile,  pli- 
ant, easy  to  be  managed,  are  less  dangerous 
to  the  hand  that  wields  them. 

The  prefect  uf  police  is  charged  in  Paris 
with  the  political  department ;  the  ministry 
of  the  Interior  retains  it  among  his  attri- 
butes, and  from  their  simultaneous  action 
ight  result  miaun<)erstandings  and  con- 
flicts. It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
prefect  possess  tne  confidence  of  the  minia- 
ter,  and  that  an  honest  and  unreserved  cou- 
rt ensure  the  success  of  their  united  ef- 
forts; this  concert  is  the  more  necessary 
that  there  is  not  a  plot  woven  in  the  depart- 
ments, formidable  or  frail,  grave  or  trivial, 
that  has  not  its  centre  or  at  least  some  of 
its  ramifications  at  Paris.  Neither  the  min- 
ister nor  the  prefect  can  remain  strangers 
to  the  political  police  ;  the  former  called  to 
embrace  all  France  in  his  survey,  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  upon  Paris;  the  latter  pos- 
sesses such  means  of  information  and  in- 
vestigation, that  the  government  would 
lose  by  depriving  itself  of  his  co-operation, 
the  most  valuable  resources.    This  necesai- 
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tjr  admitted,  ihe  miniater  ought  to  msaBure 
the  priivince  of  hU  aubordinate,  and  ihe  lal* 
ter  never  seek  to  extend  it ;  the  polilical 
polii-e  is  not  an  obligatory  attribution  of  tbe 
prefecture  of  police,  it  ia  added,  but  by  a 
delegation  of  the  minister  who  haa  always 
the  right  of  fixing  its  conditions  and  im- 
portance. 

Oattnsiblt  and  Sxra — Deacription  of. 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  prefect  in  hia'po* 
litical  inveatieatiuns,  are  of  two  kinda — 
ostensible  and  secret.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  for  (he  majority  of  informatioDB, 
the  public  officers  are  employed;  but  to 
penetraie  into  the  very  bosom  of  parties  the 
intervention  of  aecrei  agents  ia  indiapeoaa- 
ble. 

The  eecret  agents  of  tbe  political  police, 
devoted  originallv  to  other  pursuits,  leaving 
the  ordinary  employments  of  life,  have  been 
for  the  greater  part  reduced  to  this  calling 
by  want,  vanity,  love  of  pleasure,  divsipat ion. 
A  few  women  also  in  similar  conditions  turn 
themselves  to  it,  to  cover  extravagant  ex- 
penses, to  gain  a  position  in  society  which 
their  limited  fortunes  would  interdict  to 
them.  They  display  in  the  office  consider- 
able Iinesse,  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  ceniusand 
cariosity  ;  but  too  often  swayed  hy  petty 
passions,  they  merit  little  confidence.  A 
few  informers  yield  to  hard  necessity  ;  in 
18)1  the  prefecture  received  tbe  most  im- 
portant disclosures  from  a  young  and  very 
intelligent  student,  whom  a  moderate  salary, 
thus  earned,  often  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
enabled  to  support  a  mother  and  sister  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  bis  course.  Cer- 
lain  documents  are  communicated  onder 
the  impulse  of  honorable  and  diainterested 
sentiments— others,  in  greater  number,  un- 
iJer  the  influence  of  fear.  Timid  men  sufler 
themselves  to  be  involved  in  a  conspiracy, 
in  a  seoret  society,  from  weakness,  from 
excitement,  without  weighing  the  conee 
quencee,  afterwards  terror  seizes  them,  con- 
science is  troubled  ;  to  withdraw  from  these 
fatal  lies  would  be  dangerous;  they  dare 
not  burst  them,. and  purchase  at  least  impu- 
city  by  turning  Informers.  Others  organize 
plots  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them. 
A  prefect  of  police  was  one  dajj  greatly  em- 
barrasved,  confident  as  he  was  in  five  oreix 
chevaliers  if  induttrit,  who  mutually  betray- 
ed each  other,  and  who  had  got  up  a  con- 
spiracy only  for  tbe  purpose  of  procuriiw 
to  each  other  the  profits  of  a  delation.  He 
knew  the  several  members,  be  maintained 
an  intercourse  with  them  and  held  all  tbe 
threads  of  the  scheme  of  which  he  might 
have  beeo  considered  the  aou)  and  the  chief. 


ily  commnnicBted  to  eaoh  of  tbe  sup- 
posed Caialines  the  informatioo  furnishM 
by  his  pretended  accomplices. 

In  general  the  police  ttervices  are  obuis- 
ed  at  small  expense.  The  competition  is 
very  great,  the  consciencea  are  tariflcd  at 
a  very  low  price.  Every  day  numeroBB 
candidates  present  themselves,  and  the  cot- 
respondence  is  full  of  offers  of  service. 

The  prefect  of  police  cannot  bring  too 
much  care,  loo  much  circumspection,  to  ibe 
examination  of  tbe  documents  furnished  by 
his  agents;  some  deceive  him  knowinglyi 
others,  in  large  numbers,  compose  their  re- 
ports with  great  negligence  ;  others,  axl 
these  are  the  least  culpable,  confine  tbrm- 
selves  (o  vague  and  uninteresting  ioiinw- 
tions.  A  judicious  distrust  ought  to  attach 
the  report  of  an  individual  rarely 
merits  credence,  it  ought  to  be  confirmed, 
idified,  verified  by  the  aid  of  other  doc- 
lentB,  The  circomstances  should  be 
igbed,  the  character  of  the  informer  ap- 
preciated, hit  situation,  bia  habits,  tabcR 
into  consideratioD.  Few  offices  demaod 
more  tact,  knowledge  of  the  human  beart, 
finesse  aod  activity,  than  the  direction  of  tbe 

With  the  aid  of  the  iostrumeBts  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  hints  which  he  procures 
for  money  or  gratuitously,  the  prefect  is 
informed  of  the  most  important  facts,  ao^ 
if  he  is  not  apprised  of  all  tbe  acts  medi- 
tated against  the  public  peace,  he  is  in  poa- 
session  of  at  least  the  greater  number. 

Many  persons,  even  among  the  moat  in- 
telligeut,  imagine  that  he  ia  aware  of  alt 
that  peases  in  Paris;  that  not  a  family  dis- 
turbance, a  scandalouB  adventure,  almost  a 
domestic  quarrel  can  escape  him.  Tbey 
would  like,  they  sometimes  say,  to  hold  this 
office,  were  it  only  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  order  to  obtain  revelations,  so  cgrioua, 
so  piquant,  so  worthy  of  attention.  To 
hear  them  you  would  think  us  still  at  the 
time  wben  the  Lieutenant  General  of  police 
degraded  his  character  to  pander  to  the  old 
age  of  a  kingaurfeited  by  debauchery.  The 
police  of  the  present  day  is  another  thii^, 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  unworthy  investi- 
gations. For  it  also,  private  life  is  a  aaac- 
tuary,  for  the  factious  spirit  which  it  pur- 
sues, appertains  to  public  life,  even  when  it 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Inquests  claimed 
by  the  familiea  themaelves  aometimea  obl^ 
tho<- police  to  enter  into  their  domeatic  se- 
crets, but  the  cases  are  rare,  received  with 
extreme  reserve,  and  buried  in  religion 
secrecy.  As  to  thoae  that  touch  onp^ 
tica  they  are  kept  to  their  proper*  objecij 
I  tbe  police  would  be  blamable  of  rioUtiig 
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the  mysterin  of  private  life  kqiI  of  pro- 
feniDg  the  domestic  uiictuary. 

But  it  must  be  pretent  wherever  sedition 
is  at  woric,  in  the  workshop  where  recruits 
are  registered  for  revolt  {  in  the  tavern, 
where  the  confidential  Assemble,  at  certain 
appointed  days,  to  concert  the  insurrection 
or  atlack,  in  the  midst  of  the  secret  socie- 
ties where  murder  and  assaBsination  are 
planned  under  the  sacrilegious  guarantee  of 
an  odious  oath;  It  is  its  duty  to  seize  the 
clandestine  publications  that  influence  the 
passions  of  the  credulous,  arms,  deposits 
of  powder,  the  excrable  munitions  of  civil 
war,  and  to  secure  the  agitators  who  carry 
disturbance  into  our  cities  and  mourning 
into  our  families.  It  ought  also  to  look 
higher,  bappy  and  proud  when  it  can  strip 
of  their  cowardly  incognito  the  leaders  of 
those  anarchical  attempts— those  who,  keep- 
ing themselves  in  the  oack  ground,  expose 
to  danger  those  poor  victims  whose  ig- 
norance they  have  deluded  and  whose  sin* 
verity  they  have  decived — men  of  detesta- 
ble ambition  who  conceal  under  an  exterior 
of  patriotism,  the  most  selfish  aims,  the 


most  entirely  destroyed  the  inspection  of 
the  police  in  high  life  and  in  the  talom.  It 
is  not  there  that  conspiracies  are  batched. 
Institutions  that  place  in  competition  with 
the  government,  a  crowd  of  citizens  in  the 
parliament  and  the  elective  assemblies,  and 
assign  it  for  support  all  these  co-operators, 
have  put  an  end  to  the  plots  of  which  an 
absolute  monarchy  often  witnessed  the  ez- 
plosion,  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  progress  of  democracy  has  driven  to 
the  lowest  ranks  the  thoughts  of  conspiracy, 
and  hostility  to  the  government  is  transfer- 
red into  revolts  and  attempts  in  the  streets. 
Formerly  the  police  of  the  vUona  applied 
themselves  particularly  to  ascertaining  the 
public  opinion,  which  a  muzzled  press  could 
not  pobusb,  and  to  following  certain  men 
whom  a  state's  prison  could  at  any  moment 
reduce  to  impotence }  to-dny,  thank  God, 
the  journals  are  free  and  the  state  prisons 
abolished.  Each  party  discloses  every 
morning  in  its  newspapers,  its  hopes  and 
its  fears  J  the  adversaries  of  the  govern- 
ment  aro  known  and  avowed,  and  the  most 
eminent  take  the  political  tribune  for  the 
rather  indiscreet  c^fidant  of  their  griev- 
ances  and  their  hostility.  Amid  the  Tights 
of  such  a  publicity,  what  information  of  im- 
portance eould  a  secret  police  obtain  in  the 

The  political  police  are  interdicted  from 
ever  lerving  interests  purely  ministerial  or 
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private.  Its  intervention  is  not  necesmry 
and  consequently  not  legitimate  but  when 
it  is  applied  to  acts  that  are  dangerous  aiul 
punishable.  There  would  be  a  species  of 
prevarication  in  dispensing  its  resources 
for  a  vile  personal  espionage,  to  watch  sim- 
ple political  adversaries,  and  thus  rake  up 
a  teat  for  party  accusations  and  contempt- 
ible recriminations. 

When  all  the  reports  are  made,  all  the 
intimations  brought  together,  all  the  results 
disposed  in  due  order,  sommencee  the  part 
of  the  magistrate  who  directs  them.  It  is  for 
his  political  mind  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences of  the  facts  revealed,  and  to  order 
tne  measures  which  they  command.  If 
these  facts  constitute  a  crime  or  a  misde- 
meanor, if  sufficient  proof  can  be  obtained, 
ifthe  noise  of  a  prosecution  be  not  more 
prejudicial  than  advantageous,  justice  must 
be  invoked,  and  the  administration,  having 
transmitted  it  the  documents,  leaves  it  to 
accomplish  freely  its  ministry. 

Commonly,  however,  the  elements  of  a 
judicial  prosecution  are  wanting;  the  gov- 
ernment is  convinced,  but  justice  coula  not 
arrive  at  a  legal  certainty.  In  these  casaa 
a  thousand  smbariassments clog  the  admin- 
istration ;  a  terrible  responsibility  weighs 
upon  it ;  it  knows  the  existence  of  the  plot 
and  can  neither  punish  the  authors,  for  wapt 
of  proof,  nor  arrest  them  for  want  of  au- 
thority ;  if  it  take  precautionary  measures, 
it  is  accused  of  wishing  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try, of  creating  disturbance  to  subserve  po- 
litical views,  or  of  basely  surrendenag 
itself  to  groundless  fears ;  if  the  disorder 
break  out,  it  is  reprosched  for  not  havingpfe- 
vented  it,  for  having  sUowed  deluded  men  to 
ruin  themselves,  whom  it  might  possibly 
have  rescuedfrom  the  abyss,  with  hevingper- 
haps  drawn  them  into  it  by  abominable  prov- 
ocations. Party  spirit  is  ingenious,  inventive, 
and  devises  attacks  for  every  hypothesis.  If 
these  hypotheses  are  inevitable,  at  least  let 
the  prudence  of  the  magistrates  strip  them  of 
every  shadow  of  truth.  When  the  proseoa- 
tionisdangerousand  doesnot promise aeer- 
tainty  in  the  result,  the  administration  have 
recourse  to  means  which  are  proper  to  it.  It 
can  disturb  tiie  guilty  by  letting  them  see 
that  they  are  discovered,  spread  division 
among  their  ranks  by  showing  that  there 
are  traitors  amongst  them,  detach  confi- 
dants by  persuasion,  fear  or  interest.  These 
means,  skilfully  used,  have  often  better 
served  the  puUic  weal  than  the  luiury  of 
prosecutions  and  the  rigor  of  eondenina- 
tions.  The  violators  of  the  laws  are  ac- 
cessible to  fears,  to  suspicions,  which  the 
salightest    incident  keeps  alive  and   itri- 
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tat«e;  it  J8  easy  to  disconcert  them,  to 
throw  ohstacles  in  their  irsy,  which,  with. 
out  changing  their  diapoeitionfl,  hinder* 
them  from  commrtling  themselves  to  any 
serious  or  formidable  net.  The  govern- 
ment, not  withstanding,  keeps  always  on  its 
piard,  the  police  watch  nniselesaly,  always 
ready,  if  it  cannot  thwart  wicked  projects, 
to  preTeal  all  danger  in  case  of  execution, 
and  lo  enlighten  Qie  path  of  justice. 

Cml  Police. 

The  domain  of  the  Police  of  Security  is 
unlimited  ;  all  that  relates  to  the  defence 
of  persons  and  properties  helongs  to  it.  .The 
political  police  has  detractors ;  the  police 
of  security  has  none  ;  it  excites  complaint 
only  when  it  fails  to  gain  its  end,  and  those 
who  tbintt  that  government  ought  not  to 
take  any  measure  against  the  acts  which 
menace  its  secarity,  find  alt  those  excellent 
which  lend  to  protect  their  purse  or  their 
existence. 

The  police  of  secnrity  is  present  wher- 
ever there  are  large  assemblies — in  the 
theatres,  the  f^tes,  the  public  walking- 
grounds  where  throng  the  crowd.  An  in- 
surrection or  an  aflray  brings  it  instantly 
ont :  everywhere  ithas  for  guides  its  agents, 
and  for  its  supreme  force  the  municipal 
guard,  and  in  case  of  need,  all  the  troops  of 
a  numerous  garrison.  It  is  it  that  ensures 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  turveiilance  of  the  persons 
who  give  the  passports  to  travellers,  the 
permits  of  sojourn  or  the  livrett  to  those 
whom  the  law  subjects  to  this  measure  of 
order,  who  examine  the  passports  of  stran- 
gers, the  carte*  de  secvrile  required  in  a  few 
tpecial  cases,  the  permissions  or  fuilows 
accorded  to  military  men,  who  inspect  the 
lodging  bouses  and  watch  their  movements. 
According  to  the  circumstances  it  is  toler- 
ant or  rigorous  in  its  conduct,  and  is  con- 
stantly careful  not  to  impose  on  the  citizens 
any  nnneceaaary  restraint. 

To  those  general  measures  It  joins  some 
special  precautions  in  certain  determinate 
eases.  An  insane  person  commits  acts 
of  violence,  he  is  lacked  up  ;  a  child  has 
been  abandoned  in  the  street,  it  is  placed  in 
an  hospital  j  a  citizen  has  disappeared, 
aaarch  is  made  for  his  recovery ;  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  disquiets  the  public, 
the  physicians  investigate  the  cause ;  a 
house  takes  fire,  the  firemen  run  to  extin- 
gnish  the  flame ;  the  dangerous  callings  are 
regntated — those  who  sell  certain  prohibit- 
ea  weapons  subjected  to  particular  injunc* 
tion^-the  insane  hospitals,  those  where 
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children  are  placed  to  be  weaned,  visited,  and 
held  to  numerous  formalities  ;  means  of  a»- 
sistance  are  devised,  instructions  diffused 
to  restore  the  drowned  or  the  asphyxied  to 
life ;  wherever  human  existence  ia  in  peril, 
the  police  ia  present  with  inatruction,  pre- 
caution, assistance. 

This  protection  does  not  ceam  with  die 
persons.  If  lotteries  and  clandestine  fiast' 
bling  houses  take  the  place  of  the  official 
establishments  which  the  government  of 
July  has  hsd  the  glory  of  suppreasing,  they 
are  surprised  by  adroit  agents  and  hand^ 
over  to  the  tribunals.  If  games  of  chance 
in  the  streets  spread  their  snarea  for  the 
honest  earnings  of  the  mechanic,  the  hand 
of  a  city  constable  disperses  them  and 
seizes  the  greedy  banker  ;  the  venders  of 
curiosities  and  old  clothes,  those  brokers  of 
theft,  obliged  to  account  for  every  transac- 
tion of  their  trade — live  under  the  harden 
ofa  complicity  always  suspended  over  their 

Bot  the  services  of  the  Police  of  Seennty 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  its  indefatiga- 
ble, skilful,  courageous  struggle  with  the 
abandoned  classes  of  society,  who  aeem  at 
open  warwith  its  institutionsand  its  morals. 

There  is,  at  the  boilom  of  the  population 
of  every  large  city,  a  mass  of  wretches,  who 
live  without  the  pale  of  the  laws,  having  no 
rule  of  action  but  their  cupidity,  no  means 
of  subsistence  but  crime,  no  god  but  their 
passions.  Theft  is  their  resource,  the  most 
infamous  debaurhery  their  pleasure,  the  pri- 
son or  the  gallows  (heir  inevitable  end. 
Every  day,  before  the  tribunals,  they  alarm 
theBudiencestilllesaby  their  misdeeds  than 
by  the  insolence  of  their  language  and  tba 
rudeness  of  their  gestures.  Certain  dia- 
tricts,  certain  streets,  certain  houses  habit- 
ually receive  them  ;  frightful  dens  are  the 
theatre  of  their  orgies;  lodgers  let  them 
some  din?y  little  rooms  where  they  paaa 
the  night  huddled  together^  if  this  resource 
fail,  they  fly  into  the  country,  and  find  in 
the  quarries  an  ill-favored  asylum,  or  it  may 
be  they  wander  through  the  streets,  avoid- 
ing the  patTole  that  pursues  them,  watching 
the  unseasonable  inhabitant  who  will  deliver 
them  his  puree.  They  have  made  themselves 
a  language  of  their  own,  now  old,  which 
Cartouche  used  to  speak,  and  which  ia  taught 
in  the  prisons  snd  transmitted  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  3uch  is  commonly  the 
life  of  the  runaway  slaves,  the  liberated  who 
have  passed  their  limits,  all  those,  in  fine, 
whose  life  is  a  perpetual  violation  of  the 
laws ;  they  know  one  another,  sustain  each 
other,  concert  together  the  nocturnal  at- 
tacks,   the    baiglariea,  the    depredationa 
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whereby  they  live.  This  deteateble  indus- 
try is  distributed  accordinii  to  ibe  diflereni 
capacities ;  crime  has  its  specilicationB,  and 
follows  the  economical  rule  of  tbe  division 
of  labor.  All  the  varieties  of  theft,  picking 
pockets,  sharking,  robbery,  furnish  their 
contingent.  Some  are  charged  lo  discover 
the  opportunities  for  larceny,  others  to  ei- 
eente  it ;  intelligence  and  strength  have  sep- 
arate parts  assigned  ihem.  Certain  exploit! 
are  planned  long  beforehand,  studied,  con- 
trived with  formidable  care  and  terrible  pre- 
eantioos.  Accredited  receiverskeepalwayi 
burning  the  furnaces  wherein  the  gold  and 
•ilver  not  coined,  ibe  vessel,  the  triaket,  are 
ifDmediacely  placed  in  tbe  crucible  and  torn- 
ed  into  ingots ;  they  have  in  their  ranks  lock< 
Biniths  to  fabricate  false  keys,  stage  drivers 
to  effect  transportations,  forgers  to  coun- 
terfeit writings;  they  send  their  confidants 
to  reconnoitre  the  disposition  of  the  apart- 
ments, to  take  impreesioDs  of  the  locks, 
count  the  nnmber  of  the  family,  study  its 
habits ;  they  provoke  crowds  in  tbe  streets, 
whether  by  engaging  in  a  dispute,  or  by 
ting  up  a  ballad-singer  or  a  troup  of  mt 
lebanks,  and  unsuspecting  curiosity  pays  its 
tribate-  Tbe  credulous  stranger  falls  into 
their  toils;  the  inexperienced  cashier  sees 
hie  money-bag  escape  with  the  thief  who 
has  snatched  it  from  him  ;  the  wagon  leden 
with  merchandise,  if  the  guide  quit  it  a  sin 
gle  instant,  is  immediately  rifled.  Tbegoodt 
displayed  outside  tbe  shop  for  show,  are  tt 
tbetn  a  prey  constantly  exposed.  In  the 
midst  of  the  theatres,  at  the  sernnons  of  thi 
preachers  in  vogue,  in  the  public  walki 
wherever  the  fashionable  (It  beau  mondt)  are 
aesembled,  is  to  be  found  one  of  their  frater- 
nity, dressed  with  taste  and  affluence,  assum- 
ing lofty  airs,  mixing  graciously  with  the 
crowd,  and  by  and  by,  watches,  spy-glasses, 
and  jewelry  have  disappeared  in  fain  bands  ; 
young  and  brilliant  women  enter  the  shops, 
ask  to  be  shown  a  hundred  valuable  ar- 
ticles, and  dexterously  slip  the  most  pre- 
eioua  under  their  splendid  pelerine-  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  tbe  multitude  of  theii 
eontrivances,  the  boldness  of  their  projects, 
the  energy  of  their  means  of  execution. 
They  form  a  vast  conspiracy,  organized  at 
all  points,  against  whosoever  has  any  thing 
to  lose,  and  which  is  not  disconcerted  by  any 
difficulty,  restrained  by  any  eurb,  frightened 
by  any  dinger. 

It  is  lo  combat  this,  to  reduce  it  to  impo- 
tence, that  the  Police  of  Security  is  conse- 
crated, and  in  ful611ing  this  duty  it  displays 
a  zeal,  an  ability,  a  courage  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  This  also  has  its  public  and 
ila  private  agents;  the  former  watch  tbe 
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thieves  without  joining  them ;  the  latter  ap- 
proach them  nearer,  and  without  ever,  in 
any  shape,  present  or  distant,  dipping  in 
their  misdeeds,  they  meet  them,  know  them 
personally,  and  can  tell  exactly  the  charac- 
ters, the  contrivances  of  these  miserable 
wretches: — those  savages  straying  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  and  who  might  laugh 
at  our  laws,  if  society  had  not  in  its  service 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  mouths  to  pro- 
claim the  secrets  of  their  wickedness.  The 
agents  of  the  police  know  their  password, 
and  dog  them  from  the  time  that  they  find 
them  in  the  country  ;  they  mix  in  their  turn 
with  the  public  for  its  protection;  they  seize 
the  band  still  reeking  with  the  stolen  object, 
and  restore  it  to  the  passer,  who  is  surpri- 
sed and  delighted  with  a  public  vigilance 
which  guards  his  purse  better  than  he  does 
himself;  they  follow  them  to  the  hotel, 
whither  they  are  attracted  by  a  rich  prey, 
in  the  obscure  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
solitary  lodging  of  a  poor  mechanic  at  work, 
or  they  wait  them  outside,  and  secure  all  at 
once  the  thief,  hia  instruments  and  tbe  pro- 
duct of  his  plunder.  As  soon  as  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  is  known,  they  take  possea- 
sion  of  his  house;  withont  showing  them* 
selves,  they  open  the  door  to  his  impudent 
customers,  and  these,  in  place  of  an  accom- 
plice to  give  ihem  the  price  of  their  booty, 
find  tbe  agent  of  the  public  authority  who 
seizes  them  by  the  neck-  On  hearing  the 
circumstances  of  a  theft,  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  author.  Some  years  ago,  the 
medals  of  the  Bibliothtqw  Royale  naviikg 
been  purloined,  the  agents,  on  sight  of  the 
contrivances  employed,  designated  the  man 
who,  subsequently,  declared  himself  guilty. 
In  absence  of  a  special  sign,  they  are  goi- 
ded  by  a  marvellous  instinct ;  the  slightest 
indication  flashes  light  upon  them:  the  pa- 
per wadding  of  the  flrc-arm,  an  instrument 
left  behind,  tbe  trace  of  the  footsteps,  tbe 
reminiscences  of  the  neigbborn,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  products  of  the  crime,  excessive 
expenditure  without  resources  to  justify  it, 
a  word  dropped  in  anger  or  intoxication,  no- 
thing is  neglected ;  tbe  memoraitda  are  all 
consulted,  the  circumstances  considered, 
the  informations  compared.  At  certain  pe- 
riods, the  public  houses  of  ill-fame,  the  pee- 
tilent  taverns  of  the  populace,  are  all  of  a 
sudden  siroulta  neon  sly  rnromaged  in  the 
night  by  the  brigade  of  the  Police  of  Secu- 
rity; numerous  patrolea  surround  the  qnar' 
ries  in  the  suburbs,  shut  the  issues,  and  ex* 
pi  ore  the  recesses.  These  expeditions 
place  in  the  hands  of  authority  a  multilnde 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  of  runaway  galley- 
slaves,  of  wretches  withoat  resources,  win- 
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oat  pspen,  without  meaas  of  existence; 
the  fugitJTKs  are  iCDt  lo  the  bagne  or  lo  ihe 
«iatf(J»4  centraU;  tbe  liberated,  prosecuted 
judicially  for  breaking  the  limits,  the  home* 
leta,  for  vaf^rsDcy,  and  Paris  may  repose 
more  tTaoquilly,  delivered  at  least  for  a 
time,  from  tbe  presence  of  these  famished 
and  desperate  guests.  At  night  the  ageols 
of  safety  are  spread  through  the  streets  and 
in  small  groups,  well  armed,  well  resolved  ; 
they  traverse  ibe  places  most  desert, 
the  best  calculated  to  tempt  the  audaciiy  of 
the  malefactor  ;  tbey  slip  into  the  shade 
noiselessly,  tbey  squat  along  tbe  house- 
walls,  stop  ibe  individual  whom  they  find 
the  bearer  of  suspected  packages,  or  even 
embarrassed  in  hiscountenance,  and  judge 
by  bis  answers  whether  they  ought  to  let  bim 
go  his  way,  wait  upon  him  to  the  residence  he 
DBS  given  himself,  or  put  him  In  safe  keep- 
ing. Tbe  municipal  guards  assist  them  in 
these  nocturnal  rounds,  and  pairoles,  in 
places  where  the  footsieps  have  no  noise 
and  the  nniform  no  splendor,  also  seiie  both 
the  individuds  ready  to  commit  a  crime 
tnd  those  who  carry  off  in  the  dark  tbe  del- 
•lory  produce  of  the  crime  already  perpetrat- 
od.  Thusthedefendersof  order  and  public  re- 
pose rival  in  activity,  in  perseverance,  the  ex- 
perienced in  crime ;  the  gratitude  of  all  hon- 
est men  recompenses  their  efibrts,  the  social 
force  sustains  them,  the  sentiment  of  rec- 
titade  cheers  them,  animates  tbem,  and  aa- 
■aree  their  success. 

The  first  care  of  every  arrested  malefac- 
tor is  to  conceal  hia  name,  and  hinder  the 
establishment  of  bis  identity  ;  the  police  of 
aafety  have  agents  whose  merciless  memo- 
ries recognise  tbe  features  of  those  whom 
tbey  have  once  seen  ;  they  apply  with  a 
precisioa  which  is  never  at  fault,  all  the 
signs  published  by  administrative  authority. 
The  archives  of  the  prefecture  of  police 
contain  besidsa,  under  the  title  of  "  Judicial 
Sommaries,"  the  state,  always  current,  of 
every  individnal  condemned  by  the  crimi- 
nal and  correctional  jurisdictions  of  the 
kingdom.  Mora  then  800,000  are  register- 
ad,  and  each  is  followed  by  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  judgments  of  condemnation  where- 
in it  figures.  This  statement,  which  ased 
to  occupy  fonr  hundred  registers,  whose 
sopplementary  papers  filled  forty  wooden 
chests,  is  now  diaiributed  on  single  buUe- 
tios,  each  coBtniniog  all  that  relates  to  the 
aojne  individual,  and  placed  upon  files,  in 
alphabetical  order,  so  as  to  render  a  consul- 
tation of  them  simple  and  convenieot.  The 
jadieial  snmmaries  are  of  immense  utility  ; 
arery  day  they  furnish  a  reply  to  the  hypo- 
ttritical  pioteotations  of  oU  eonvicts,  who, 
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arraigned  anew,  reckon  on  the  oblivion  of 
their  former  transgressions.  In  a  few  mia- 
utes,  all  their  antecedent  ofiences  are  dis- 
covered and  recounted.  The  facility  nnd 
promptitude  of  these  searches  frequently 
excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  and  eoa- 
found  the  accused.  Thanks  to  the  judicial 
summaries,  ot  Paris,  the  magistrates  of  the 
public  ministry,  informed  of  every  eoaden- 
nation  already  undergone  by  the  arraign- 
ed, can  enlighten  tbe  judges  on  his  former 
tranagresEions,  and  require,  if  there  be 
ground  for  it,  the  aggravations  of  punish- 
ment applicable  to  relapses.  The  jurisdic- 
tions of  tbe  departments  might  derive  the 
same  sttlily  from  a  recourse  to  these  official 
documents,  which  embrace  all  France,  bat 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
existence. 

The  prefecture  of  police  has  long  ainee 
ceased  to  employ  persons  retaken  by  jas> 
tice  in  the  brigades  of  security.  Public 
opinion  became  alarmed  at  the  confidence 
accorded  to  convicts,  and  protested  against 
the  fitness  attached  in  some  sort  to  the  ju- 
dicial stigma.  These  complaints  were  not 
destitute  of  foundation  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  impossible  entirely  lo  renounce  the 
services  of  this  class  of  men,  aod  agents 
mingling  with  the  lives  and  habits  of  male- 
factors cannot  recommend  themselvea  by 
purity  of  character  and  dignity  of  manners. 
The  delegates  of  the  prefect,  charged  with 
this  part  of  the  service,  are  enjoined  to  al- 
ways choose  the  least  unworthy  intermedi- 
aries, and  not  to  confer  a  public  character 
on  those  whose  official  co-operation  would 
degrade  tbe  administration. 

With  [he  surveillance  of  the  malefactorsis 
closely  connected  the  guardianship  and  the 
pohce  of  the  prisons,equally  confided  to  the 
prefect  of  police.  Paris  contains  eight 
bouses  of  imprisonment — the  depot  of  tbe 
prefecture  of  police  for  the  persona  ar- 
rested fittgrantt  delicto  asd  who  are  to  he 
afterward  brought  to  trial,  the  maitoiu  (for- 
ritt  of  la  Force,  of  Made  bonnettea  and  ef 
Saint-Pelagie  for  committed  men,  the  Conct- 
ergerieforthe  accused  who  are  remanded  lo 
tbe  court  of  assizes,  the  prison  of  saint-L«- 
zare  for  the  women  committed  and  condemn- 
ed correctionally,  the  depot  of  Roqaette- 
slreet  for  the  condemned  who  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  btigna  or  the  maison  ctntralt,  and 
in  fine  the  house  of  correction  for  juvenile 
delinqaents;  a  special  prison  is  appropriat- 
ed to  the  prisoners  for  debt,  and  beside  this, 
Saint-Denis  contains  a  house  of  eorrectioa 
and  a  depot  of  security.  The  nsain  papa- 
latioB  of  these  several  prisons  is  estimated 
at  5000  individoals. 


The  erection  of  a  new  pHmn  for  the 
committed  is  commenced.  The  three  houses 
which  it  is  designed  to  substitute,  are  wor- 
thy neitber  of  our  morals  nor  of  a  city  like 
Paris.  Despite  the  divisions  of  (he  interior, 
the  prisoners  are  exposed  there  to  a  deplof 
sble  contamination ;  in  the  portions  appro- 
priated to  the  most  dangerous  are  daily 
practised  the  most  acandalons  excesses; 
ocitne  holds  there  an  open  school,  felonies 
are  meditated  and  the  most  execrable  com- 
pacts are  formed.  The  new  prison  will  be 
fitted  for  imprisonment  in  celU;  the  gen- 
eral security,  public  morals,  humanity, 
unite  in  urging  its  constrnction. 

The  depot  of  the  prefecture  and  the 
CoDcieri^eri  are  close  and  unhealthy,  and 
yet  these  prisons  are  destined  for  prisoners 
while  covered  with  the  legal  presumption 
of  innocence.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  in 
the  immense  onderlakingB  which  are  about 
to  give  Paris  a  palace  of  jnstice  corres- 
ponding to  the  wants  of  its  justiceable  popu- 
lation, those  prisoners  will  ool  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  debtor's  prinon  and  the  convict  pri- 
son (depot  dta  cowkmnes)  newly  built,  appear 
sufficiently  suited  for  their  respective  des- 
tinatioDs,  and  the  nature  of  the  population 
by  which  they  are  occupied  scarcely  ad- 
mits, for  opposite  reasons,  but  of  measures 
of  order  and  security. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  thought 
of  establishing  a  disciplinary  regimen  ex- 
cept in  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare  and 
there  for  juvenile  delinquents;  its  happy 
effects  in  these  instances  have  evinced  of 
how  many  prudent  snd  liberal  reforms 
prison  descipline  is  susceptible. 

Saint  Lazare  is  devoted  to  committed  and 
oondemned  women,  and  to  prostitutes  de- 
tained by  administrative  means.  A  parti- 
tienlar  section  of  it  is  besides  appropriated 
to  young  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
acquitted  but  retained  under  adminiitra- 
tive  tutelage.  It  is  conducted  with  the 
most  perfect  order,  the  men  have  been  re- 
moTcd  from  all  interior  service,  the  work- 
shops are  subject  to  a  severe  discipline; 
but  the  rule  of  silence  has  not  been  yet  in- 
troduced, and  cellular  imprisonment  by 
night  has  been  established  only  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  young  women. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  house  of  the 
Jtvaa  dtiinut  that  experiments  of  the  high- 
est interest  have  been  made.  The  cellular 
system  has  been  applied  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night,  and  has  been  reconciled  with  the 
instruction,  the  religious  exercises  and  the 
demands  of  the  manual  labors ;  it  haa  ex- 
ercised an  influence  detrimental  neither  to 
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the  health  nor  the  morals  of  the  confined. 
Several  reports  published  during  the  Iat« 
years  attest  the  success  of  this  special  regi- 
men, and  the  government  has  recently 
erected  this  prison  into  a  central  house 
under  the  title  of  ^ai«on  centraie  iTeduMh 
iion  correciiontlle.  The  stale  defrays  its 
expenses,  but  it  remains  under  the  admini*- 
tration  of  the  prefecture  of  police.  The 
prefect  haa  encouraged  and  aided  with  his 
constant  support  the  benevolent  society 
voluntarily  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing patrons  for  the  young  delinquents 
set  at  liberty,  and  which  has  contributed, 
with  the  care  of  the  administration,  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  number  of 
relapses. 

The  prefect  of  police  administers, also 
the  Alms-house  (depot  de  mendicite)  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  erected  at  Villtrt- 
Cottarets,  and  which  gives  en  asylum  to  7 
or  SOO  aged  persons  of  both  sexes.  Thia 
establishment  is  kept  with  equal  order  and 
economy :  the  inniates  are  lodged,  fed, 
furnished  with  clothes,  fire  and  attendance 
lickness  for  the  smalt  sum  of  50  or  55 
cent)m''8  a  day,  and  the  diet  is  excellent ; 
they  remain  there  in  the  enjoyment  even  ot 
personal  liberty,  for,  ihey  have,  in  turn, 
permission  to  go  out  of  the  ostahlishment 
to  work  or  simply  to  walk. 

The  authority  conferred  on  the  prefect  of 
police  over  the  prisons  enables  him  to  con- 
tribute eflectually  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  propounded  by  science,  and  to 
select  with  certitude  the  n-isest  and  the 
truest  applications.  Invested  with  a  power 
which  extends  over  a  main  population  of 
5000  in  confinement,  he  can  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  public  morals,  and 
the  security  of  the  capital,  and  evince,  to 
the  common  good,  not  that  spurious  and 
undiscerning  philanthropy  which  flattera 
the  prisoners  and  leads  them  to  prefer  the 
prison  to  their  own  houses,  but  that  dis- 
cipline, humane  although  rigorous,  ener- 
getic, benevolent,  although  innexible,  which 
makes  social  justice  sppear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  imprisoned  as  the  austere  end  impartial 
guardian  of  morality  and  of  order. 

The  police  of  security  exercises  a  last 
attribute,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  notwith«ianJing  the  difficuUtea 
of  the  subject — it  is  the  police  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  disclose  tha 
system  of  legalized  prostitution,  as  it  ex-  ^ 
ists  in  Paris ;  but,  as  we  are  far  from  coin- 
ciding with  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  hope 
never  so  tee  such  wickedness  legalized  by 
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our  anthoritios,  we  omit  the  remarka  on 
tbat  *nbj«ct. — Ei>.] 


The  political  police  has  dispelled  the  se- 
dition ;  the  police  of  lecuritv  prevented  or 
surprised  the  nttempts  of  llie  evil-doers; 
both  together  hare  spread  over  the  city  a 
beneRcent  protection.  Paris  obtains  of  the 
administrative  police  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
well-being  in  its  widest  acceptation  ;  the 
administrative  police  purveys  for  its  sub- 
sistence, facilitates  at  all  points  a  free,  easy 
and  sure  circulation,  and  has  every  thing 
instantly  removed  which  might  injure  the 
public  health.  Articles  of  subsistence,  cir- 
culation through  the  city,  sahibrily — such 
are,  in  their  most  extensive  signification, 
the  objects  of  its  vigilaace. 

Police  of  Marktta. 

The  rich  pasture-landa  of  the  north,  of  tbe 
west,  o(  the  centre,  raise  numerous  herds 
of  cattle.  Theadministration  of  Paris  draws 
them  towards  the  Capital,  not  by  compul- 
sory means,  always  impotent,  always  follow- 
ed by  inquietudes,  which  repel  instead  of 
attracting  the  producer,  but  by  special  facil- 
ities which  promise  him  a  certain  sale  and 
an  immediate  receipt  of  the  price.  Liberty 
in  these  mntters  is  a  principle  of  good  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  a  political  right. 
The  commodities  bring  themselves,  so  to 
say,  to  a  mariiet  of  a  million  of  ronsumers ; 
it  is  almost  sufficient  for  the  public  author- 
ity not  to  repulse  them. 

That  of  Paris  shows  itself  aCohle,  com- 
placent, attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Vast  markets  are  open  to  them  for 
provisions.  AtSceauxanil  Poissy,  immense 
sheds,  safe  sheltering  places,  establishments 
which  aflbrd  every  convenience,  receive  the 
oxen,  the  calves  and  sheep;  the  butchers 
who  come  to  purchase  pay  "  cash  down," 
by  means  of  checits  on  the  bank  of  Poissy, 
a  banic  now  old,  and  whose  long  and  useful 
management  affords  a  powerful  proof  of  the 
ntility  of  those  institutions  of  credit ;  the 
farmer,  freed  from  all  concern,  possessed  of 
the  value  of  bis  produce,  may  immediately 
regain  bis  home.  A  cattle-market  is  also 
held  at  la  ChapelU ;  and  in  Paris,  at  the 
Bemardins  and  tbe  Halle  aux  Veaux,  mar- 
kets of  less  note,  which  are  held  on  differ- 
ent  days.  Tbe  hogs  are  brought  to  Saint 
Germain,  to  la  ChaptlU,  to  Maison-BlancAe, 
tbe  poultry  to  the  market  of  Va/lee. 

In  the  night,  while  Paris  is  still  buried  in 
repose,  heavy  wagons  traverse  the  long 
streets  on  their  way  to  the  market  of  lano 
cent*,  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold ; 
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all  the  cultivators  of  the  neighboring  coan- 
try  here  pour  forth  the  harvest  of  their 
fields,  fertilized  by  intelligent  industry.  A 
few  hours  is  sufficient  for  tbe  purchase  of 
these  numberless  products,  and  before  day 
dawns  the  provision  of  the  whole  is  secured. 

The  butter  and  the  eggs,  conBtitntinv  an 

imense  commerce,  bsve  a  special  market ; 

e  flour  and  wheat  are  deposited  in  the 
halle  aux  graitu  ;  tbe  fresh  fish  and  the  oys- 
ters, etpedited  with  post-haste  from  U 
Maneke  and  from  the  ocean  ;  the  fresh-wa- 
ter fish,  the  cheese,  occupy  distinct  spaces 
where  each  of  tbe  commodities  is  deposit- 
ed, classed,  distributed  with  equal  order  and 
promptitude. 

Tbe  administration  never  loses  sight  oT 
the  purveyors,  and  it  gives  them  in  its  in- 
genious and  protective  combinations  satis- 
faction BO  complete,  tbat  they  everywhere 
prefer  the  resources  which  it  procures  tbeai, 
notwithstanding  the  charges  which  they  ea- 
tail,  to  the  usage  of  an  indolent  and  barren 
liberty.  Over  most  of  the  provision  mar- 
kets are  placed  factors  designed  to  serve 
as  mediators  between  seller  and  buyer,  ex- 
empting the  former  from  the  expense  of 
conveyance  and  storage,  ofTering  to  the 
other  the  liberty  of  choosing,  and  to  all  tbe 
corapletest  eunrantees  of  fair  desling.  They 
serve  as  official  brokers,  as  administralivfl 
commissioners,  and  take  charge  of  every 
sale  for  a  very  small  consideration.  The 
price  is  turned  into  ready  money  in  a  bank 
that  pays  the  seller  on  the  spot ;  a  constant 
surveillance,  a  severe  accountability,  pre- 
vent all  abuses.  Certain  commodities,  whieb 
will  not  keep,  are  sold  at  auction  by  the 
factors  \  this  plan  >s  applied  to  the  fresh 
fish,  the  fresh-water  fishes  and  the  butter. 
The  victuallers,  instead  of  directly  despatch- 
ing their  products  to  purcbaseTS,  or  selling 
ihem  themselves,  hasten  impatiently  to  em- 
ploy the  factor,  legally  responsible  towards 
them,  and  felicitate  themselves  on  tbe  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and  the  security  of  in- 
tercourse afforded  them  by  bis  concurrence. 

The  supply  thus  attracted  and  reaJised, 
the  distribution  of  those  masses  of  pro- 
ducts amongst  the  severable  quartiert  is  ef- 
fected naturally,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion ofautbority.  Tbe  hucksters  procure  for 
themselves  the  quantities  they  respectively 
want,  and  offer  them  in  turn  to  the  codso- 
iner.  The  administrative  police  has  these 
other  duties:  it  must  keep  order  amongst 
those  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
where  reign  so  many  rivalries,  competitions, 
causes  of  dissension,  and  secure  the  pnbltc 
ajTsinst  all  fraud,  whether  in  the  weight  or 
the  quality  of  the  objects  of  sale. 
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Th«  naarketi  of  Parit  eoatain  8  or  9,000 
of  theM  retailers }  that  of  the  Temple  bIodc 
bu  nearly  1000.  The  police  interposes 
by  the  oTdioarf  means,  by  its  agents  of  all 
degrees,  aad  especially  iospectors  of  holla 
and  maTkels  who  act  as  mediator  SjguardianB 
of  the  public  peaee.  Police  Commissaries 
are  charged  with  the  verification  of  weights 
■nd  measures  j  and  expert  inspectors  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  provisions,  and 
•eiie  in  order  to  destrov  all  those  that 
might  be  unsound  or  impairod. 

This  whole  organization  ia  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  establishment  of  privil- 
eged factors  doea  not  violate  it,  and  tends 
to  encoarage,  not  to  impede  the  supply. 
In  a  few  markets  the  interior  labours  are 
eomroitted  also  to  privileged  agents,  called 
fortt,  but  the  disposition  of  the  places  and 
the  necessity  of  special  gaarantees  render 
this  privilege  indispensable. 

However,  exceptional  rules  era  applied 
to  the  commerce  of  butchers  and  bakers; 
the  number  is  limited,  and  these  trades  can- 
not be  prosecuted  without  a  license  from 
the  prefect  of  police. 

The  butchers  are  bound  to  put  the  cattle 
they  boy  into  one  of  the  five  ftrand  slaugh- 
ter-houses (a&a»oi'r«)  appertaining  to  thecity 
of  Paris.  There  the  slaughter  is  efiected, 
the  examination  several  times  repeated  of 
die  Bsnatory  state  of  the  meats  and  their 
preparation  for  consumption.  These  oper- 
ations over,  the  butcher  is  entirely  master 
in  his  trade,  and  especially  in  the  fixation  of 
the  price. 

The  bakers  are  enjoined  to  keep,  as  well 
at  their  houses  as  at  thegrenier  iTabondance, 
a  quantity  of  flour  which  represents,  for  the 
whole  corporation,  the  victualing  of  Paris 
for  about  thirtyone  days;  the  price  of 
bread  is  taxed  every  fifteen  days  by  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee 
ad  hoc,  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
sales  of  flour  in  the  fortnight  preceding. 

Despite  the  privileges  granted  these  two 
corporations,  the  respect  of  the  administra- 
tioii  for  the  freedom  of  competion  is  such 
that  it  authorizes  the  foreign  merchants  to 
bring  to  Paris  butcher's  meats  and  bread, 
which  are  sold  in  certain  markets  or  direct- 
ly tot  he  consumer  ;  this  scruple  equally  ob- 
tains permission,  several  times  a  week,  for 
tbe  cultivators  of  the  environs  to  come 
themselves  into  the  markets,  retail  theii 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  side,  nod  in 
competition  with  the  stationary  hucksters. 

It  is  in  this  way  the  administrative  police 
provides  for  the  subsistence  of  Paris.    This 
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makes  itself  less  perceived  and  rsstrieta  k- 

ilf  to  leaving  to  private  interest  its  full 
scope,  in  arresting  only  its  extravagancies. 
Those  measures,  taken  all  together,  produce 
the  happiest  results. 

The  sales  in  the  provision  markets,  at 
auction,  give  occasion  to  tbe  payment  of 
a  duty  to  the  profit  of  the  city.  It  has  long 
been  proposed  to  substitute  it  by  a  tax  to 
be  levied  on  butter.  The  existing  mode  is 
injurious  to  tbe  Municipal  revenue,  inaa- 

uch   as   the   commodities  carried  from 

ithout  to  the  house  of  the  consumer  es- 
cape the  impost ;  it  comes  in  collision  with 
distributive  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  rich, 
who  furnish  themselves  directly  from  the 
place  of  production,  are  freed  from  a  chargo 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  poor  con- 
sumer who  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  market. 
Too  much  haste  cannot  be  made  to  adopt 
a  measure  which  reconciles,  by  a  happy 
and  rare  combination,  the  financial  inieresta 
with  admioisiTDtive  equity. 

Tbe  prefect  of  tbe  Seine  claims,  for  hia 
administration,  the  right  of  making  those 
levies.  This  claim  rests  more  upon  an  idle 
symmetry  of  attributions  than  upon  a  pub* 
lie  interest ;  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine 
would  be  obliged  to  constitute  a  new  office 
{tout  un  persojitl)  to  effect  those  receipts, 
and  the  prefecture  of  police,  in  ceasing  to 
be  charged  with  it,  could  not  retrencn  a 
single  one  of  its  agents  ;  and  a  real  control, 
at  present  exercised  by  the  deputees  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  completely  guarantees 
the  finances  of  the  city.  This  charge  would 
plausible  reason  to  justify,  no  com- 
pensation to  extenuate  the  increa»e  of  ex- 
pense which  would  result  from  the  displace- 
ment of  this  service. 

Serious  objections  might,  with  good  rea- 
son, be  made  to  the  exceptional  system 
maintained  in  respect  of  butchers  and  bak- 
ers ;  this  question  is  too  extensive  not  to 
rei^uire  a  separete  treatise.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  call  to  mind  that,  in  the  dissensioa 
that  arose  in  the  Chamber  last  year,  on  the 
duties  imposed  upon  foreign  cattle,  the  hon- 
orable M.  Fourret,  so  competent  in  this 
matter,  has  attributed  the  excessive  price 
of  meat  in  Paris,  to  the  vicious  organiza- 
tion of  the  trade  of  theb  utchers.  For  along 
time  back  committees  have  been  formed  to 
didcuss  those  great  interests;  but  loo  frt- 
gvently  the  object  of  committees  U  but  to  tt^le 
discussion— it  is  lime  that  they  were  invit- 
ed to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

But  other  cases  solicit  the  intervention 

of  the  administrative  police  j  it  sees  that 

IS  the  streets  he  unobstructed,  clean,  lighted 

intcrrention  is  the  more  efficacious,  that  it  |  during  night,  sprinkled  during  summer,  that 
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th«  foot-p«ssage>  be  protected  Kgaioit  the 
vehicles,  that  the  ximple  citizen  wbo  ha> 
faimeelf  conveyed  from  odc  quartier  to  sn- 
other  ia  K  heckney-coneh,  a  ub,  BD  omnibus, 
experiencea  no  difficulty,  that  the  river 
vfhicfa  traverwi  the  city  serve  nteful  pur- 
poeee  without  obstrnctioo  to  the  navi^- 
tion.  Id  view  of  these  several  wants,  the 
police  adopt  several  plans. 

Potict  of  Htaltk. 

In  order  that  the  streets  be  kept  free  and 
safe,  it  prohibits  all  encumbrance,  all  usur- 
pation within  iu  jurisdiction,  orders  the  de- 
molition of  houses  which  threaten  to  fall, 
permits  no  Mrncture  which  would  restrict 
the  space  or  intercept  the  light,  keeps  watch 
over  the  stall-beepers  and  impores  rigorous 
conditions  on  the  pedlers  (tnarchanda  ambu- 
lafu)  whom  it  licenses — an  euthorizallon 
always  exceptional,  destined  to  procure  a 
austenance  for  poor  families,  and  regulated 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  expose  the  shop- 
keepers to  en  unjust  competition. 

That  the  streets  may  he  clean,  it  oblires 
every  inhabitant  to  sweep  the  portion  be- 
fore his  house,  has  swept  each  morning, 
by  !KH)  laborers  employed  by  (be  adminis- 
tration, the  quays,  the  bridges,  the  public 
equares,  the  crossings  and  the  channels 
whose  superficies  is  estimated  at  730,000 
metres,  pays  over  500,000  francs  a  year  to 
i  contractor  for  taking  off  the  din,  has  the 
ice  removed  in  winter,  and  keeps  in  a  cod- 
atant  stale  of  cleanness,  and  of  free-flowing 
the  120,000  metres  (thirty  leagues)  opened 
nnder  the  streets  of  Paris. 

That  the  streets  be  lighted,  it  causes  to 
be  lit  through  them  every  night  several 
thousand  lamps,  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
substituting  almost  everywhere  for  oil,  gas, 
which  passes  without  interruption  from  one 
qVartier  to  another,  from  one  street  to  the 
adjoining,  and  which,  instead  of  60  sockets 
on  a  line  of  2000  metres  which  were  eppro- 

S Hated  to  it  in  1831,  feeds,  in  1842,  nearly 
OOO,  on  a  range  of  168,000  metres. 
To  purify  the  streets,  in  summer,  it  obli- 

5es  the  inhabitants  to  sprinkle,  twice  a  day, 
uring  the  heat,  the  pavement  before  their 
houses,  and  salaries  an  undertaker,  charged 
to  diffuse  at  every  essential  point,  the  mo*st 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heal  of  the  sun, 
an  artificial  dew  which  confirms  the  footing 
of  the  horses,  and  allays  an  offensive  dust. 

Po/k<  oJ  Public  Vehielts,  Cabs,  tic. 

To  protect  passengers  against  the  vehi- 
cles, it  aubjects  these  (o  regulations,  num- 
bers them,  obliges  them  to  keep  lighted  by 
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night,  dtrocts  them  to  cross,  nt «  walkings 

pace,  certain  passages. 

In  order  that  the  public  vehiclea  do  not 
expose  the  passenger  to  any  danger,  any 
collision,  it  obliges  them  to  obtain  ita  an- 
tbority,  inspects  tbem  first  before  they 
go  into  operation,  then,  every  year,  makes 
a  set  of  regolations  for  the  omnibuses,  a 
mode  of  conveyance  so  extensively  adopt- 
ed, that  the  number  of  persons  who  employ 
them  daily  is  estimated  at  60,000,  aubmha 
the  drivers  to  a  rigorous  discipline  and  dis- 
misses them  in  case  of  infraction,  establishes 
a  resident  inspector  on  each  public  square, 
fixes  the  tariff  of  prices,  and  contrives,  by 
means  of  various  regulations,  to  ensure  the 
restitntion  of  any  value  forgotten  in  tb« 
public  vehicle — a  restitution  which, in  1841, 
for  money  and  bank-notea  alone  has  exceed- 
ed  10,000  francs. 

To  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  nariga- 
tion  with  the  advsatagea  which  the  Seine 
may  proenre>— it  prohioiti  every  bnilding 
whieh  it  has  not  authorized,  aiid  subjects 
(he  warm-baths,  the  swimming-schools, 
washing-houses  to  specific  CMidilions  of 
construction  and  station. 

The  pnblic  health  is  in  its  turn  the  object 
of  the  vigilant  attentions  of  the  administra- 
tive police.  The  sewers  that  run  beneath 
oer  feet  through  their  long  galleries,  takes 
care  of  and  repaired,  are  open  for  (he  re- 
ception of  all  the  spare  waters  ;  each  year, 
more  than  600  privut  are  emptied  and 
repaired  j  carefui  and  nDmerous  ngvnts 
watch  over  the  classed  establishments, 
search  for  and  have  taken  off  the  animals 
effected  with  contagious  diseases,  kill  the 
dogs  found  in  the  streets,  fill  np  the  infec- 
tious nits,  inspect  the  vessels  and  kitchen 
utensils  of  copper  in  the  public  aqnares, 
cause  to  be  ventilated  iu  winter  and  closed 
in  summer,  the  amphitheatres  and  halls  of 
dissection,  surprise  and  denounce  the  secret 
remedies,  the  medicines  kept  irregularly, 
seize  those  that  are  spoiled  or  ill  prepared, 
oversee  the  factories  and  the  depots  of 
factitious  mineral  waters,  pour  into  the 
channel  the  adulterated  wines,  auppress 
the  unsound  articles  of  food,  and  take  a 
mullitude  of  measures  of  the  same  nature, 
all  directed  to  the  same  end. 

The  prefect  of  police  is  aided,  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  office,  by  the  council  <rf 
health,  an  admirable  institution  adopted  ia 
many  of  out  large  towns,  and  which  shonM 
be  extended  to  the  other  prefectures.  This 
council,  composed  of  eminent  men,*  phy- 
sicians, chemists,  administrators,  engineers, 
architects,  diepensea  its  advice  upon  all 
questions  touching  the  public  health ;  it 
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takes  nnder  iti  care  the  eallingi  whose  ex- 
ercise may  endanger  the  lireB  of  the  work- 
men, and  strictly  introduces  into  the  arts 
the  processes  best  calculated  to  pre- 
vent all  prejudicial  eSecEs.  No  unhealthy 
establishment  is  authorized  until  iuspecled 
by  one  or  more  members  of  this  council, 
every  new  invention  is  submitted  to  it ;  the 

Eolice  ordinances  which  interest  the  public 
ealth  are  often  prepared  by  it,  and  always 
bailt  upon  its  adTice.  The  collection  of 
its  labors  for  ten  years,  published  in  1840, 
presents  a  atudy  the  most  interesting  to  a 
municipal  administrator  and  his  most  unob- 
jectionable apology. 

VlTIBM. 


THB  HINSTRBL  a  CimBK. 


Tbej  asBK  of  all  ibal  IbrilU  lh«  breast,  of  erery  In- 

flaence  soft. 
They  aanz  of  sJI  lb«  noble  themes  ihsl  raise  man's 

soal  aloft. 


THE  MINSTREL'S  CDR8B. 
raoM  TBB  osaMAN  of  nHL«ND. 

Fnm  FriHr-i  Niftllo*. 
In  oldea  time  t  castle  sUiod,  bigb,  (Utk,  and  stem  to 

s  margin 

I  rnnnd,  lilts  wreaib$ 

Wber* sparkling rouDtarn&'apwaTdspraag,  ia  rain- 

bow-eolored  light. 
There  dwell  a  moaaicb  proud  who  called  that  fair 

domain  his  own, 
Yet  'mid  iu  tnaaty  made  his  seal  a  dark  and  dreaded 

For  all  his  lAonghts  were  fierce  with  heat,  rage  on 

his  glances  rode, 
His  speech  was  ever  of  the  scoarge,  and  what  be 

wrote  was  blood. 
There  came  onto  this  castle-gate  a  noble  minstrel 


Theoi 


pair, 


e  liad  bright  and  golden  loelK,  gray  sueam'd 

the  other's  hair; 
The  old  man  bore  a  harp,  and  rode  a  sieed  adom'd 

with  pride. 
His  yoang  companion  lightly  stepp'd  the  courser's 


lag  compaoi' 
snk  beside. 
And  tbas  that  old  u 


a  htm  spake.    "  Be  read; 


Be  all  ouTskill  lofretber  joln'd.  of  joy  and  pain  to  sing, 
Fur  we.to-dar,  mastsooiheiortH  tbiseroel-heaned 

king." 
Soon  both  the  miostrels  Hood  within  the  lofty  ball 

ofsUle, 
Where  on  his  throne,  amid  his  court,  the  king  in 

grandeur  i»ie. 
The  king  with  glance  as  tjloodyred  as  the  northern 

streamer's  light. 
The  qneen  wiih  eaze  as  soft  and  mild  as  the  moon 

of  snminer''s  night. 
The  old  man  slrnck  the  strings  and  drew  a  tone  of 

wondrous  swell. 
That  everon  the  ear  with  soaad  of  richer  rolame  fell ; 
And  heavenly  clear  (he  youag  man's  voice  arose  the 

notes  among, 
Heart-thrilling  as  the  masic  wild  of  a  spirit,  choras'd 

song. 
They  sang  of  Peace — of  Love  they  sang— of  the 

goldea  lime  of  yonth. 
Of  Freedom,  aad  the  wonn  man,  of  Holiness  and 

Traih  j 


a  bloody 


The  qoeen,  at  once  with  sorrow  and  a  genlU  joy 

Threw  to  the  minstrel  jouth  the  rose  she  wore  upon 

her  breast. 
"  Ye  have  seduced  my  knights,  and  bow  would  ye 

my  queen  begalle  I" 
The  monarch  said,  and  all  bis  &aue  with  far;  shook 

the  while  i 
Then  drew  his  sword  and  swiftly  pierced  the  fair 

yoDDK  minstrel's  heart, 
Whencs,  for  ibat  tide  of  golden  aong, 

stream  doth  part. 
As  by  a  storm  disposed,  the  gneels  fly  scauered  with 

And  the  minstrel  yonib  breathed  ooi  bis  last  upon 

his  master's  arm; 
He  wrapped  his  maniie  round  the  corse,  and  placed 

it  on  tbe  steed. 
And  bound  it  fast,  and  with  it  left  thai  cssile  stem 

with  speed. 
Bni  St  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  halted  the  singer 
And  seised'  his  harp  thai  bore  tbe  prise  trom  every 

He  dash'd  it  'gsin'st  a  pillar's  base,  that  far  the  frag- 
ments flong. 
And  spake  a  csasa  that  fearfully  throQgh  hall  aad 

gardens  mng. 
"  My  curse  be  on  thee,  hoDse  of  blood  t  in  tbee  no 

more  be  fonod 
The  voice  of  song,  the  harp-sirlngs'  note,  or  melody 

ofsonnd, 
Nor  aoght  bat  groans,  the  iread  of  slaves,  and  the 

•nsh  of  many  lean, 
Till  min  lo  a  diapeleas  heap  tby  walls  and  torreta 

bears. 
Wo  10  ye  gardens  1  blooming  now  In  the  toft  rich 

light  of  May, 
Ye  lent  more  darkly  to  mine  eye  this  sight  of  blood 

display  i 
Ye  all  shall  wither,  and  your  streams  no  more  shall 

through  ye  flow, 
As  o'er  a  stony  wilderness,  man's  foot  shall  o'er  ye 

go- 
Wo  10  the  murderer,  Ihoo  corse  of  tbe  minisirel  s 

tonefnl  line  t 
Nor  wealth,  nor  power  shall  shield  tbee  long  from 

the  doom  that  shall  be  tbine ; 
Tby  name  shall  be  forgotten,  and  eternal  night  shall 

Shall  perish  like  tbe  last  small  clood  thai  melts  to 

empty  air." 
The  singer  old  thus  spoke  his  ban,  and  Heaven  has 

beard  bis  call. 
That  castle  to  the  dost  has  gone, — to  dust  each  tower 

and  wall. 
As  emblem  of  departed  pride,  one  column  slanda 

But,  clefl  and  splinier'd,  that  en  night,  may  too  ba 

overthrown. 
Aroand,  Instead  ot  gardens  fair,  is  wasf  and  desert 

land. 
No  tree  now  casts  a  shadow  there,  no  brook  rons 

ihrongb  the  land. 
That  monarch's  name  no  song  preserves,  no  hsro- 

book  of  verse, 
Lost— sunk— forgotten— be  it  so  I  snch  is  tbe  M>k> 

eraat's  Cnaaa  1 


HI8CELLANT. 


but  tot  that  prevtoiis  cireulation,  we  ihonld  hav 
heiitBCed  to  give  publicity  ;  embodying  an  exirar 
froro  a  lellei  wrilieo  by  Mra.  Southcy  (no  long 
".[er»fy  public  a»  Caroline  Bowie: 


0  Mrs.  SLgi 


ley,  11 


wheiein  ibe  had 

a  Laureate.    Thp 

a  aad  and  lacred  for 

not  wilhoac  a  reeling 

draw  aside  tbe  dark 


ir  lady. 
desired  to  be  rsmembsred  ""   "' 
misery  whiob  it  dcKribes  it 
the  common  gase  ;  and  it 
ofawe  that  we  contribnte  1 
veil  which  has  fallen  between  the  world  and 
who  waa  for  ao  many  yeara  berore  it  in  tbe  cha 
ler  of  one  ofila  taaeheri.     "  Yon  deiire  (aayi  1 
Sonthey)   to  be   remembered  to  him  who  uini 
'  Thaiaba,  ibe  wild  and  wondroos  tale.'    Alas  ! 
friend,  tite  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  i)  not  more 
•ensible  than  bis,  mj  deareel  buiband'a,  to  all  c 
manicBlion  from  tbe  world  without.     Scaroely 
I  keep  hold  of  the  lost  poor  comfort  of  believing 
that  he  atili  knows  me.     fhla  almost  oomplece  un 
oonsoioDsnesa  has  not  been  of  more  than  aii  month! 
standing,  thoagh  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  he   has  wrillen  even  his  name.    After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife.  '  Edith,' — of  bis  Scat  loi 
who  was  for  several  years  insane,  his  health  was 
terribly  shaken.    Tet  for  the  greater  pact  of  a  yeai 
that  he  spent  with  me  in  Hampshire,  my  formei 
home,  it  seemed  perfectly  re-eiiablished.  and  he 
ased  to  (ay,  '  It  had  surely  pleased  God  that  the 
last  years  of  bis  life  should  be  happy.'    But  the 
Almighty's  will  was  otherwise.     The  little  cloud 
soon  appeared  whioh  was  in  no  long  time  to  O' 
shadow  all.     In   the  blackness  of  its  shadow 
still  live,  and  shall  pass  from  under  it  only  to 
poilalsoftbe  grave.     The  last  three  years  have 
done  opon  me  the  work  of  twenty.    The  one  sole 
business  of  my  life  is  thai  which,  I  verily  believe, 
beeps  the  life  in  me — the  guardianship  ofay  dear, 
helpless,  nnoonsoious  husbanii." — Jthttue¥m. 

'Ak  Atalanckb  — The  French  papers  give  the 
details  of  a  calamity  which  has  occurred,  in  ih 
deparimenl  of  the  Isere — the  desiruotion  of  the  vil 
lege  o(  Valsenesire  by  an  avalanche.  The  snon 
fait  buried  20  bousai,  conlainiug  82  inbabitanis- 
TS  of  whom  were,  however,  subsequently  resiore 
to  llie  light  of  day,  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders 
let  down  llie  chimneys  of  the  houses,  from  wells 
dug  through  the  snow  which  oovered  them. 
Amongst  the  ten  persons  who  perished,  nine  were 
crushed  to  death,  or  smothered  by  the  snow  which 
enveloped  them  on  every  side.  Tbe  tenth,  the 
mother  of  the  forest- keeper,  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  was  extricated  from  his  eriiieal  position 
twettty-four  hours  afterward*.  Tbe  following  par- 
ticulars are  interesting.  The  ratal  descent  took 
place  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  when  the  villagers  were  buried  in  slum- 
ber, and  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  mountain-spiril 
is  well  expressed  in  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the 
sleepers  in  the  buried  houses,  or  in  the  cottages 
which  it  spared,  were  awakened  by  his  coming.  It 
was  not  till  day-break  that  the  latter  were  aware 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  neighbors . 
and  the  former,  (those  of  (hem  whose  homes  tbe 
caanality  had  covered  but  notcrusbed,)  fancied  (be 
dawn  was  long  in  appearing,  and  concluded 

the  mountains  of  a  night  of  snow  having  blocked 
Dp  their  doors  and  windows,  had  made  temporary 
prisoners  of  them,  and  awaited  the  sucoont  of  their 
immediate  neighbors  without  alarm. 


iinr.  [Aran* 

Corr-KUiKT. — An  important  protection  to  titarar^ 
property  from  foreign  piracies  is  about  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  new  Customs  Act,  passed  last  ses- 
'  (S  &  6  Victorice.  c  47),  which  comes  into  opei- 
I  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Indies  on 
tbe  1st  of  April  next,  and  in  North  America  and 
the  Mauritius  on  the  3ih  of  July.  In  order,  how- 
iver,  to  carry  this  law  into  effect.  It  is  necesaarr 
hat  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  be  immedi- 
itely  furnished  with  lists  of  copyrights  still  subsist* 
ng.  Authors,  owners  of  copyrights,  and  publishers 
hould  bear  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  comply  witk 
his  regulation  of  the  act,  they  will  be  excluded 
rom  the  benefit  of  it.  As  this  condition  may  not 
H  generally  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  everf 
publicity  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  wo  pciui  here  tha 
ises  of  tbe  act : — 

I,   "  And  he  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 

1st  day  of  April,  1843.  alt   bn  ks  wherein  lbs 

copyrigbt   shall    he   subsisting,   first   composed,   or 

written,  or  printed  in  the   United  Kingdom,   and 

eprinied  in   any  other  country,  shall  b« 

ne  are  absolutely   prohibited  to   be  im> 

ported  into  the  Dnited  Kingdom. 

3S.  "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enaoted,  that  no 
such  book  shail  be  prohibited  to  be  imported,  iiiti<M 
fA(  propritlor  o/iveh  copyright,  or  Aii  agtnt.  iSmtl 
gift  nolUi  in  vriting  to  the  ConunUtioniTt  of  Cut- 
(Mtu  that  ncA  topynght  lubiuU,  and  in  such  noiio* 
shall  stale  when  such  copyright  shall  expire,  and 
the  said  Co  m  mission  a  rs  of  Customs  shall  cause  to 
be  made,  and  to  be  publicly  exposed  at  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  lime  lo  timo, 
prirled  lists  of  the  works  respecting  which  such  no- 
tice shall  have  been  duly  given,  and  of  which  sarh 
copyright  shall  not  have  expired." 

It  is  needless  to  perplex  the  authorities  at  the 
custom  houses  with  the  titles  of  any  books  but  such 
as  are  actually  pirated,  or  are  likely  to  be  pirated 
abroad.  Tbe  lists  should  be  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  name  of  the  author,  to  TacilitBte  refer- 
ence.—/Aid. 

Moimi  JEtvk. — EitraotoralBtterfrDm  Palermo, 

Jan  5  ;— "  The  eruptions  of  /Etna  have  diminished, 
and  the  period  of  their  termination  seems  approach- 
ing. Since  my  last  tbe  explosions  have  not  beeti 
considerable.  The  torrent  of  lava  has  made  little 
progress,  and  the  damage  which  the  burning  inais 


ible. 


The  n 


itiHc  r< 


which  eovars  it  to  the  very 
Snow  occupies  all  tha  other  n 
ly  covers  many  other  places, 
'n  which  nothing  can  be  moi 
ippearancB  of  the  vegetation 
iilent  and  richness." — lb. 


so  remarkable  for  it 


gcLK.— The  Falmouth  Packtl  an- 
illigence  has  beea  received  from 
Captain  Sir  J.  Ross,  who  has  penetrated  the  Ant- 
arctic circle  to  7l"  40",  surveyed  the  coast  di«ov- 
ered  by  him  along  its  western  boundary,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  same  along  the  eastern  line  — Tk* 
Timtt  (Friday)  mentions  that  Lieutenant  M'Mnt- 
do,  of  the  TtTTOT,  lias  arrived  in  town  from  this  ex- 
pedition, which  he  left  at  the  Falkland  Islands  all 
well,  and  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  repoiu  thai 
Capt.  Ross  had  triumphantly  accomplished  every 
object  for  which  tbe  expedition  was  undertaken, 
and  that  the  government  at  home,  sensible  of  this, 
had  lel\  it  entirely  to  Capt.  Ross's  discretion,  as  to 
his  returning  home  at  once  or  remaining  out  for  a 
longer  period,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  other 
objectsofintetest  in  this  hiiheilo  imperfectly  kiiovrn 
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portion  of  our  globe  ;  ihM  Captain  Ro»  has  Biade 
choice  of  ibp  former,  and  ihat  we  may  Iliereruie 
expect  llie  eipeitiiion  hums  earljr  in  May.  Lieu- 
tenant M'Murdo  aL40  slaies  that  in  conKquence  of 
iLe  excelleul  diicipJiae  obaerved  on  board  the  Eri- 
iu  and  TtrroT,  and  ibe  great  oate  and  aileutiou 
paid  lu  tlie  health  of  their  reapeclive  crew*,  the  ei- 
pediiion  had  lost  but  four  men  since  leaving  Eng- 
laod  :  namely,  one  blown  overboard  in  a  gale  at 
the  Cape,  another  from  ■omeconaliluiioual  disease, 
and  the  oLlier  two  from  natural  oauses.  Lieutenant 
M'Muido  ii  also  ifae  bearer  oraeveral  specimena  uf 
grapea  and  eeeda,  colteclod  at  ilie  Fallcland  lalands 
and  variuua  other  places  in  lbs  mulhern  henii- 
■phere. — Ibid. 

Paii^nTHNOPT  AND  FtDDuna — We  are  a  chariu- 
blc  people,  but  when  veglve  a  KfaiillngioachaTita- 
ble  purpose,  we  litte  to  hare  our  shilling's-worib  In 
rsLurii.  We  call  ourselves  sympaihizing  Cbristians, 
but  our  Cbrisiianiiy  caniiol  be  dispensed  gratit. 
This  soiall  social  inflrmitv  was,  a  few  days  since, 
■trilfingly  illumraled  at  the  Hall  of  Commeice  in 
Th  read-needle-slTMI. 

&  thrill  or  horror — a  sease  of  grief— has  strtack 
and  weighed  upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  late 
frightlm  disasier  at  sea.  Five  hundred  soula,  ii  is 
«aia'  have  perished  in  the  ocean  ;  leaving  breaking 
beans  to  bewail  them;  leaving jihe  widowed  and 
(he  fatherless  to  agony  and  hopeless  want.  The 
misery  of  pnverir  may,  however,  be  somewhat 
allerialed.  For  thU  purpose  Sia  Johk  Piaii  took 
the  chair  al  a  meeting  of  merchanls  held  at  tbe 
Hall  of  Commerce  1    and  then  pertinently  aaid,   to 

"  Those  who  were  safe  on  land  were  aaxloos  lo 
te&iify  Iheir  sympathy,  in  the  only  way  In  which 
sympeihy  was  ofany  avail,  by  pnuing  their  bands 
w>  tixiT  fockfU." 

They  were,  however,  lo  have  aomeihing  in  retara 
for  what  thev  took  out  of  their  pockets.  This,  Sta 
John  had  duly  nndeislood  fitim  the  good  Samaritans 
of  the  city;  for  lie  said  (and  again  the  uiercfaanis 
"  cheered")— 

"  By  several  | 
LoDduo,  who   were   ._  .  .._.„ 

meetings  suddenly  gotup  with  the  view  of  serving 
the  untortaDate,  ll  had  been  stated  that  a  concert  in 
ile  splendid  roam  in  which  the  meeting  was  now 
assembled,  would  be  Ota  miuI  agrtiMt  »ean*  of 
galAtring  togttieT  tkt  ckaritabU  of  bvtkiexa,  and 
receiving  their  conlribntious  in  Iktpria  of  lidMi 
of  admiKion." 

And  so  Charity,  "  heaven-descrnded  Duid,"  Is 
oitly  to  be  charmed  Into  tbe  light  of  dar,  as  the 
snake-charmers  ofihe  East  drawseroents  from  their 
holes,  by  piping  and  drummiog  1  The  sympathetic 
siriDgs  or  the  human  heart  are  to  vibrate  to  cal-gul. 
The  "melodioas  tear"  of  benevolence  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  BLAonova  un  the comet-a-jiMfoit  / 

Yes;  we  will  imagine  ■■  the  splendid  room,"  of  the 
Hall  of  Commerce  crowded  by  ''  the  charitable  of 
both  seies."  thus  "  agreeably  gathered  logethei"  bv 
faopes  of  moslc  vocal  and  msirsmental.  Wc  will 
imagine  that  Lord  DttoLGT  Stciabt — 
("  Piaise  be  to  bim,  and  to  his  itumbers  peace," — ) 
has  succeeded,  as  be  assuredly  vill  aucceed.  in  ob- 
taining graiuMoQsly  tbe  very  highest  piofesxional 
K!»i!ilaDce,  Every  artist  of  any  eminence  clamors 
to  aid  the  almost  sacred  purpose,  and  (what  charily 
can  slay  at  home,  reading  mcA  a  concert  bill  f)  the 
''splendid  room"  is  crowded!  Sympathy,  in  full 
dress,  elbows  it  in  a  throng  I  Vihal  a  deligbirul 
Fpeciacle  I  How  cheering  lo  tbe  philanibropisl ! 
How  ennnbliog  lo  the  beat  feelitig.i  of  our  natare  to 
behold  such  a  multliude  gathered  together  loald  the 
wretched  widow  and  the  orphan  upon  ibis  stigh' 
consideration, — thai  they  shall  have  tbe  Terj  best  i 


music  for  their  money.  How  the  deep  sense  of  the 
calamity,  and  iis  frightful  eflecis  ai  hundreds  of 
hearths,  a\rikes  upon  the  hearts  of  ihe  assembled 
crowd !  How  aenons,  how  solemn  are  iheir  faces  I 
Not  a  smile  plays  upon  them  :  as  for  the  mu*ilc — 

"  They  hear  It,  and  they  lutd  U  «s(,— their  ears 
Are  with  iheii  hearts,  and  they  are  far  away — " 
llateniug  to  the  howling  wind  on  desolate  Lornel — 
bearing  Ihe  roaring  sea  with  a  grave  on  every  bil- 
low 1 

Our  worthy  and  InielligCDI  contemporary,  71« 
Beutagnt  Oaxeltt,  has  given  a  terrible  picture — ler- 
rible  In  its  true  simplicily — of  tbe  horrors  of  ihe 

''  Waves  like  monntalns  soon  rose  above  the  sides, 
and  poured,  in  all  their  vengeance,  tons  and  tons  of 
water  along  the  deck,  sireaming  down  the  cuddy 
stairs  and  overflowing  the  steerage.  All  rnsbed  on 
deck  in  their  Bannelsand  nighlclo.hes  to  seek  refuge 
on  thepoop,  Tktre,  iitdttd,  ^eal  a  diilreiiing  fceM-^ 
aulAtri  and  eiildrtn  clatping  lack  alher  in  nntr  k<^, 
Aiuiaitd  tnamraging  tkt  teifi,  tkt  taptain  railaintng 
all  ty  pramixt  kt  fell  dtWiirt.  Our  readers  may 
imagiUBihescene;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  par- 
ticularly noticing  the  admirable  conduct  of  MIn 
Tuitoo,  who  was  IS  on  the  day  of  her  death.  She 
had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  Ihe  voyage,  had  endear- 
ed all  to  her  by  her  consiani  good  humoi,  sniivlly, 
and  mildness.  On  that  poop  she  thought  not  of  her- 
self; there  she  was  going  from  sad  group  lo  sad 
group,  sustaining  Ihe  courage  of  all,  and  holding  ool 
prospects  of  succor  and  safety  ;  ministering,  lue  a 
pure  spirit,  consolation,  hope,  and  dependence  on 
that  Providence  who  orders  all  for  ihi-  beti." 

Is  this  a  thing  lobe  '■ 

ulaiing  effects  bannunize  with  a  a 

Su»w— with   Witlit  brevtd  a  peck _.,_,  __. 

WiLsoK— or  with  even  3"**  Sea,  by  Mr,  H.  Philufs. 

With  an  inexpressible  loathing,  we  ask  again, — ia 
this  a  horror  lo  be  piped  and  fiddled  to  i 

And  now — wc  see  asioniahmeni  in  the  face  of  Ihe 
excellent  and  well-meaning  Lord  DunLEv  Snuar. 
who  at  lenuth  Gndiog  words,  asks,  "  What  t  woula 
you  afford  no  relief  to  Ihe  wretched  creatures,  de- 
prived at  one  blow  of  their  earthly  pruiectorsl  b 
there  notbing  sacred  in  Bu:h  soriow  1"  And  we 
answer- Yes,  so  aacred  that  we  would  not  have  it 
associated  with  the  trillsand  roulades,  and  dexterona 
fingering  of  singers  and  musicians. 

We  aab  of  the  Samaritans  of  the  City, — Hiir«  *c 
no  datrcket  7  In  snch  a  cause,  i:  ii  not  better  that  the 
voice  of  sympathy  should  be  heard  tiom  tbe  pulpit 
than  the  orcheslrat  Have  ye  no  priests,  thai  ye 
musl  seek  minislers  of  charily  from  the  opera,  the 
ptsy-bouw,  and  the  concert  roomi    If  ilbest 


Can  its  des- 
.y  M 
by  b 


cessaryio  make  bene  vol  en .,  _._ 

bisbojM  incasi  a  gracious  Insire  f^om  Iheir  cloud  of 
lawn  up*n  Ihe  cause — to  lift  up  their  silver  voices  in 
aid  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  1  There  are 
many  peraons  Inconstant  churcb'goers,  who  never- 
theless "  lacker  their  Sunday  face^  in  a  pew  to  hear 
a  bishop  preach  ;  not,  we  fear,  so  much  for  the  mat- 
ter dropping  from  episcopacy,  as  from  mere  curios- 
ity! '"  ''''  '■1'^  ""^J  ^  'be  estimable  Mr.  Sbuhdt 
reproaches  himself  for  bia  gill  of  the  macaroon  lo 
Ibe  ass^onl  so  much  for  pure  charily,  as  to  see  bow 
the  animal  "  would  eat  a  macaroon-"  Any  way 
there  would  have  been  no  want  of  crowded-  aongre- 
gationt — no  lack  of.  gold  and  silver  in  the  plaies  of 
the  churchwardens. 

Bal  no,  we  are  to  have  music  for  out  alms:  wo 
are  to  make  holy  offerings  at  tbe  shrine  of  charily 
amidst  tbe  smirks  and  smiies  of  a  concert-room,  lo 
the  accompaniment  of  boms  and  obeos,  tenors  and 
constraltos  I  Our  heart-sirings  are  lo  be  well-rosin- 
ed,and  lint— and  only  then— onr  pnusc  sirincs  wilt 
give  way.- CAarican, 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Thi  SoLiR  Eclipse.— Whilsl  watching  the  pro- 
gteas  of  tbe  ealipae,  in  Ja\y  Uil,  with  the  aid  or  an 
excellent  old  rsrrftcting  leleioope,  made  by  Dollond, 
with  an  object  glui  of  a|  inches,  I  obaeTved  a  pro- 
jeclton  on  the  laifaee  of  the  moot),  aod  1  eicleimed 
— "1  Me  uimelhiDg  on  the  mooa'a  edge,  like  t 
-         "   ■  like  ■  loftjr  iiland  when  leea  at  »ea' 

*"■  ■     "■  *  itat  exoiied        BLOOD. — M,  Dumaa,  reported 


tnrl  de- 


Isuoh  a«  teneriffej.  This 
iDlense  mierest.  The  KeT.  R.  H.  Jaoea 
il,  Bad  then  Mr.  Lamport.  Oar  Mveral  descriptions 
oorreaponded  ao  ezacll;,  that  there  can  be  no  n:iia- 
take  u  to  the  far.l  of  the  appearance  ;  and  we  re- 
peated oar  obMrVBliona  for  a  conaideiable  time. 
From  that  time  (Jul;  e)  to  the  present,  Mr.  Jonai 
Knd  tnjMir  have  been  anxiously  looking  out  tOi  the 
report!  of  others  on  this  eclipsa,  hoping  thi 
soientific  aatronomera  would  have  noticed  i 
scribed  this   interesting   appearanoe.    It   i 

from  the  reports  of  those  accompliahed . 

Meairi.  Baiiy  and  Airy,  that  both  these  gentlemen 
■aw  in  the  totality  several  of  those  appeaianoes 
which  are  atanmed  to  bare  been  referable  to  the 
■iin's  tight.  I  woBld  *ubmii,  (bat  one  of  those  pro- 
minenooa  leen  by  myeelf,  oannot  be  referred  to  the 
tun,  but  wai  eTidently,  in  soow  Way  or  other,  oon- 
neotml  with  the  body  of  the  moon,  as  seen  on  the 
•dge  of  ill  diso.  1  will  not  presame  to  accovnt  for 
tfaia  very  novel  appeaiaDoe  ;  I  only  give  the  fact. 
That  there  waa  no  optical  iUuiion,  which,  bad  I 
only  seen  il,  might  have  been  auapeeted,  is  fully 
aitablished  by  the  ooncnrrent  teslimonf  of  three 
perwnu,  two  of  whom,  including  Mr.  Jonea,  have 
long  been  aocuttomed  to  aitronomical  observations 
with  good  tele«copea.  The  meiifitain,  iilund,  pre- 
tuktranet,  or  law-looth  prominence,  vru  not  of  the 
•tme  depth  of  tint  as  the  rest  of  the  eclipse  :  il  waa 
oonaiderably  more  feeble,  bat  maintained  a  similar 
form  and  tint  Ihronghout  our  observation  of  it.  The 
time  when  the  prominenoe  was  flrat  noticed  was 
aboQt  a  quarter  to  six,  and  was  distinctly  visible 
till  near  tbe  lettnination  of  the  eclipse.  In  all  other 
raspecti  the  discs  both  of  the  aun  and  moon  were 
perreetlv  dellned  ;  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones, 
watched  most  diatinctly  the  roonenioriltajuDCtion. 
Manchester.      I  am,  eie.       Wk.  Jonxs,  M.D. 

SFLinniB  MiTtOB.— A  little  after  eight  in  the 
evening  ofSanday  the  Sth,  a  toeteor  passed  over  ■ 
oonsiderable  part  of  the  north  of  the  Bounty  of  Not- 
tingham. Itsoourse  was  from  the  N.  W,  Itgreatly 
lesembled  a  large  body  of  fire  of  a  blood  red  coloi 
aasnming  various  shapes.  Its  apparent  heigbt  wa 
triSing,  but  Its  velocity  could  not  be  less  tiian  5 

numbers  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  yet  thos 
who  observed  it,  atihoagh  so  many  miles  asnndei 
fancied  it  fell  within  a  short  distance. — Ibid. 

TEiiMoaxAPBT. — Di.  Ettorr,  profeasor  at  th 
University  of  Easan,  has  lately  made  a  discover 
which  may  lead  to  important  resalls  in  the  stud, 
of  the  nature  of  caloric  and  ihermo-elsctriaity.  He 
has  disoovured  a  method  of  copying  by  means  of 
lieat  on  silver,  copper  and  steel  plates,  not  prepared 
as  in  the  daguerreotype  and  other  existing  systems- 
Some  of  these  thermographs  were  taken  in  from  8 
o  IS  aeeonda  ;  otheta,  by  anothei  process,  in  from 


coins  in  the  Island  of  Gothland  :  that  many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  dug  tip  near  Utrecht;  and 
thai  two  small  marble  columns  have  lately  been 

Boriplion  in  old  Latin,  relating  to  a  donation,  at  th« 
consecration  of  a  temple,  from  one  of  the  family  (o 
which  the  celebrated  Camillus  belonged. — Ibid. 

__  _  ..    -,-.,.        meottoit  of  M. 

Donn*.  relative  to  ihe  constitution  of  the  blood,  and 
10  the  effects  of  the  injeclion  of  milk  into  the  vessels. 
He  fiist  recalled  the  former  researches  of  tbe  anthol 
on  the  conslilulioD  of  milk,  which  Is  an  aqueoos 
liquid,  holding  iDsolmloQSti^rormllk  and  caseous 
mailer,  and  in  suspension  t;lobules  of  fauy  mailer ; 
and  hii  experiments  on  the  ixiDslitniitM)  of  blood, 
which  he  cansideied  to  be  composed  of, — Isi,  red 
f^lobules,  which  are  commonly  biiown  :  3d,  white 
globules,  more  voinmlDOUS,  and  endowed  with  very 
oropertieE;   3d,  chylous  giobDliues,  easily 

ely  0 


-a. 

CvMO«rmta. — A  society  has  reoently  been  formed 
at  Woif  I,  in  tbe  Tyrol,  for  excavating  a  spot  where 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Masoiacum  Is  supposed  to 
have  stood. — The  continental  papers  mention  the 
discovery  of  ■  great  quantity  of  old  Roman  silver 


disiiDcl  ._ _  „ ___ 

lisbable.  These  latter  in  the  blood  i 
:  three  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  In 
diameter,  and  mnch  resemble  IbOEs  of  Ihe  cbjie. 
The  second  globules  are  purely  while,  spherical,  al- 
most grsntirar,  or  fringed ;  waier  cotapleies  their 
dlaaggregatloD ;  ammonia  dissolves  them;  Beetle 
acid  contracts  them :  they  are  foand  more  or  less 
abundanl  in  the  blood  trt  «ll  venefarale  animals. 
The  red  globutes,  accordiiig  to  M.  DocmC,  diB«t 
slightly  In  Iheir  properties  one  from  tbe  olher,  u 
though  they  presented  different  states  of  develop- 
ment. From  these  resnln  the  aathor  conceive*  that 
the  globalinea  of  chyle  are  the  origin  of  the  several 
"  bules;  and,  convinced  of  theanalogjr  whicb 

.ween  milk  iitd  chyle,  be  hu  tried  injectiou 
or  the  veins  with  milk,  persuaded  that  thus  tbe  glo> 
bales  of  milk  would  be  coDferted  into  globule*  of 
blood.  Tbe  commission  slate,  Ihat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  horse,  to  which  injections  at  milk  have 
been  often  fatal,  most  animals  bear  ibem  without  in- 
nee.  Once  injected  into  ibe  veins,  tb« 
milk  mingles  with  tbe  blood,  circulates  with  it,  nod 
it  is  very  easy  to  recognise  in  the  capillary  vesseb 
of  a  frog's  tongue  the  passine  of  the  globules  of 
milk| mixed  with  those  of  blood.  In  the  case  of  n 
dog,  the  blood  procured  by  a  punelnra  presents,  wiib 
the  same  plainness,  this  indisputable  mixture  of  Ihe 
milk  and  blood  globules.  At  the  end  of  a  few  dan 
all  tbe  globules  disappear,  and  tbe  blood  re.iumeslts 
ordinary  appearance.  But,  M.  Dumas  added,  be- 
for«  disappearing.  Ihe  globules  of  milk  are  seen  a*- 
■ocialed,lwo  and  two,  three  and  three,  and  surround- 
ed with  a  nebnlosity  which  may  be  ukeu  for  w>me 
mncons  matter  coodensed  aroniid  them,  and  which 
may  easily  proceed  Trom  some  modification  of  Ihs 
liquid  in  contact  with  ihem.  This  aggregation  of 
the  globules,  at  first  isolated  in  the  blood,  and  se- 
parated by  so  many  other  globules  in  suspension,  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  hci.  Musi  It  be  admit- 
ted, with  the  aathor,  that  these  aggregates  reun lie  in 
the  spleen,  pass  there  inio  the  stale  of  Ihe  white  glo- 
bules, and  Ihat  these  produce  in  their  tarn  the  red 
giobnlea  1  Can  this  complete  assimilation  between 
globules  of  chyle  and  milk  be  accepted  1  These  are 
quesiioDS  which  the  commission  reserve.  They  are 
satisfied  of  the  correcLuess  of  tbe  Eacla  announced 
by  Ibe  author ;  Ihey  leave,  however,  the  responsibility 
of  Ibe  "physiological  theory  to  him. — Aid. 

Tastxs  on  TBI  TniD. — M.  La  Baurae  ascer- 
tained thai  washing  ihe  teeth  wiib  vinegar  and  a 
brneh  will,  in  a  few  days,  remove  the  tartar  ;  tbns 
obviating  the  necessity  for  filing  or  scraping  tbem, 
which  ao  often  injnres  the  enamel.  He  recommends 
the  nse  of  powdered  char'^oal  and  tincture  of  that- 
any  afterwards,  which  effectually  (in  his  opinion) 
prevents  its  formation.— JUfdital  Timti. 
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LiBT  CiLLcoTT. — A(  Keniipgton  Grsfel-piu, 
the  wifa  of  Sir  AugusEU*  Cullcott,  R.  A. 

Lady  Calleall  was  the  daiitihter  of  Refti- Admiral 
Ueorge  Dundsa.  Taw  women  bnd  mcd  to  much 
of  [he  world,  or  iTKTelled  ao  inuch,  and  none,  per- 
haps, have  tnrned  the  results  of  their  activity  to 
more  benevolent  account.  A  great  purt  of  ber 
early  life  was  spent  either  at  sea  oi  in  (ravel,  and 
to  the  last  no  subject  was  more  animating  lo  her 
than  a  ship,  and  no  hero  excited  her  CDlhusiasoi  to 
■o  high  a  degree  as  Nelson. 

She  was  born  in  the  yesi  1788,  and  before  she 
was  (wenty-one  year*  of  age  she  wag  travelling  in 
India,  IhB  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Graham,  R.  N. 

to  India  in  1&09,  and  visited  all  the  three  presiden- 
cies, making  aoquaEn lances  al  oil  ot  them  learned 
for  Oriental  knowledge  and  research.  She  visited 
ihe  caves  of  Etephanla,  the  Island  of  Salsctle,  the 
flicavations  of  Catii  in  the  Mahratia  monr 
and  Poonah,  the  Mahralta  capital.  On  her 
10  Bombay  she  voynged  along  the  coast  as 
Hegombo,  afterwards  visiting  Ttincomali  on  the 
east  lids  of  (he  island  on  her  way  to  Madras. 
From  Madras  she  wont  to  Calcutta,  which  termin- 
ated her  (ravels  in  India,  as  she  only  returnad  (o 
the  Coromandel  cobs(  to  embark  for  England  in 
the  beginning  of  IBM.  She  published  these  travels 
in  1813,  being  thou  twenty-lonr  years  of  age.  Ten 
years  afterwards  she  sailed  witb  Captain  Graham 
for  Booth  America.  In  the  meaolime  the  had  re- 
sided in  l(aly,  aDd  published  (wo  works  i  one, 
"  Three  Months  in  the  Eavirons  of  Rome,"  18S0-. 
a  second,  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Poussin, 
in  the  same  year.  Captain  Graham,  who  com- 
manded  the  Doris,  died  on  the  voyage  to  South 
America,  and  his  remains  were  carried  into  Valpa- 
raiso, and  interred  within  the  fortress.  His  wife 
was  in  Chili  during  the  series  of  ear(hquakea,  which 
lasted  from  the  30lh  of  November,  1823  land  scarce- 
ly a  day  passed  wi(hoiit  receiving  violent  shocks. 
It  was  with  difficulty  she  escaped  fVom  her  bonio, 
which  was  partly  laid  in  ruins.  The  Srst  shock  of 
this  series  left  but  twenty  houses  and  one  church 
■(anding  in  all  the  large  town  of  Quillota.  '>  Tha 
marke(- place,"  (quoting  from  her  Diary)  '*  was 
filled  wi(h  booths  and  bowers  of  myrtle  and  roses, 
under  which  least ing  and  revelry,  dancing,  fiddling, 
and  masking  were  going  on,  and  the  whole  was  a 
•eene  of  gay  dissipation,  or  raiher,  dissoluteness. 
The  earthquake  came— in  an  : 
changed.  Instead  of  the  sounds  of  the  viol  and  ibe 
song,  there  arose  a  cry  of  '  lUittricardia  !  Mitiri- 
eordia  J'  and  a  beating  of  the  breast,  and  a  proitra. 
tion  of  the  body  ;  and  the  thmni  were  plaited  intc 
erowni,  which  the  anfferers  pressed  on  Iheir  heads 
till  the  blood  streamed  down  (heir  faces,  the  roses 
being  now  trampled  under  foot.  Some  ran  lo  their 
falling  houses,  to  snatch  thence  children,  forgo((en 
in  the  moments  of  festivity,  but  dear  in  danger. 
The  priests  wrung  their  hands  over  their  fallen 
altars,  and  (he  chiefs  of  the  people  fled  to  Ihe  hi 
Such  was  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  at  Quillol 
During  her  stay  in  South  America,  Mrs.  Urah 
became  the  instructress  of  Donna  Maria.  Borne 
yean  aftervrarda  she  married  Mr.  Calloott,  the 
Royal  Academioian,  and  with  him  again 
Italy-  Among  the  published  fruits  of  this  (our  may  be 
mentioned  Lady  Caltcotl's  aooount  of  Giotto's  Cha- 
pel, at  Padua,  ■  privately  printed  work,  with  ex- 
qniaile  outlines — remembrances  drawn  by  Sir  Au- 
gustus Callcotl— and  a  kind  contrihntion  to  the 
Uluitrated  edition  of  tbe  Seven  Ages  of  Bhakspeare. 
Lady  Calloott  also  pablished  a  "Hlftoty  of  8pai~  " 
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in  a  vols,  in  1833.  Altd  alter  tba  oommenoeaWDt 
of  her  illness,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel,  she  published  "  Essays  towards  the  History 
of  Paindng,"  i63S,  which  involved  so  grea(  an 
BiDOUnt  of  labor,  that  ber  declining  health  and 
strength  obliged  her  to  abandon  it  before  compla- 

AHer  eleven  long  years  of  suffering,  (he  death 
of  Ibis  lady  took  place  at  Kensington  G  ravel - 
pits,  in  the  house  which  the  family  of  the  Call- 
cotta  baa  made  celebrated  for  neatly  a  century. 
For  many  yean  Lady  Calloott  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  leA  her  chamber,  which  ber  taste,  her 
kindly  and  enlarged  associations,  had  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  rooms.  In  it  was  ac- 
cumulated an  immense  variety  of  all  kinds  of  heaii- 
tiful  and  sympathetic  objects  calculated  to  tender 
less  irksome  bar  painful  confinement — a  confine- 
ment tbe  more  painful  to  a  temperament  so  active 
and  excitable.  Her  spirit  yearned  to  be  about  and 
stirring,  whitit  illness  kept  her  body  a  close  pris- 
oner. Prints,  choice  and  rare  as  works  of  art  or  as- 
sociated with  loved  objects,  covered  tbe  walls,  un- 
less otherwise  occupied  by  paintings  or  sculptures, 
lorials  of  Wilkie  and  Chanttsy,  and  othera. 
Books  and  portfolios  filled  a  large  space  of  the 
Curiosities  of  natural  history  abounded  an 
ledges.  A  little  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess, 
close  10  a  window  against  which  vines  had  been 
il  blinds,  and  living  arabesques 
ig  the  oranchei  by  the  mice  and 
birds,  as  they  came,  half  tamed,  to  take  tbe  meals 
which  Lady  Callcotl  daily  placed  for  them  ; — a 
Kirt  of  pensioner  bird,  loo  feeble  to  sing  or  hop,  was 
1  constant  companion  and  an  object  of  her  kind  so. 
tioilude,  and  a  noble  hound  was  a  privileged  viutor 
al  all  times.  None  will  feel  Lady  Callcott's  toM 
more  than  tbe  little  children,  who  were  always  en> 
csoiiraged  aa  loved  and  welcome  guests,  and  for 
whom  bet  kindness  had  always  prepared  some  little 
present  of  a  doll.  Not  a  small  part  of  this  lady'* 
last  years  was  apent  in  providing  amusement  and 
instruction  for  them,  and  successfully,  too,  as  proved 
by  the  many  editions  of  "  Little  Ajrthur's  History 
}f  England,"  and  a  delightfully  simple  and  neturitl 
lale —  "  The  Little  Brae  ken  burners.  Her  last  work 
was  a  "  Scripture  Herbal,"  recently  published. 

A  few  words  only  can  now  record  her  ohatactet. 
Noble,  direct,  generous,  forgiving,  quick,  senaitive, 
kind,  sympathetic,  and  religious,  all  that  knew  her 
will  hold  her  memory  in  affectionate  remembranoe. 
Her  Bcquiremenis  and  knowledge  were  extensive. 
She  was  an  artist  both  in  feeling  and  in  practice, 
an  excellent  lingniai,  and  bar  memory  waa  ex- 
tremely accurate  and  tenacioua.  Her  remains 
were  buried  al  Kensal-green  Cemetery. — ^tktn. 

Tbs  Dutb  0*  Ml.  Pedmhond. — IToib log  could 
have  Blrii;ben  wolelj'more  fearnilly  ibaa  thai 
death,  which  ilia  our  most  painful  duty  this  week 
lo  aunoiuice,  Mr.  Drutamond,  the  allempi  to  as- 
sasslDaie  whom,  we  last  wi^k  recorded,  expired  at 
his  boose  in  Grosvenor-itreei  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. AssBssiiiallon  could  scarcely  here  selected  a 
victim  who  wonid  have  been  mors  regretted.  Both 
in  his  private  and  public  capacity,  (thai  of  private 
secretary  to  (be  Prime  Mlnisler,)  Mr  Drummond 
had  secured  Ibe  love  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  Hit  ituJurantie  and  warmth  of  dis- 
poeiliou,  as  well  as  hU  titler  freedom  from  all  of- 
ficial kanteurhMi  endeared  him,  in  no  slight  man- 
ner, lo  all  vho  came  within  his  iDlloeoce.  Hence, 
no  man  could  be  more  nnlTersally  regreiied  than  he 
who  has  juM  been  snatched  from  Ihe  world  by  the 
scoundrel  who  has  slain  him.  Little  doubl  can 
exist  thai  M'  Naaghien  took  Mr  Dtmnmood  for 
I  Sir  Robtit  Petl,  u  we  nnderstand  thai  tbe  Mlnia- 
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ter  has  lattertr  FKeived  sarerel  IhrMieniaj;  1eii«ra, 
which  allndeil  la  hii  intsslDatiun ;  and  oar  onlf 
vonrier  is.  thai  he  had  Lhe  aerve  lo  coniinae  io  the 
eitrcise  of  his  daiiet  witbaul  UkinK  precanliom  to 
CDsarf  hiflsafEtf — a  safety  which,  althoagh  it  can 
scarce];  be  more  dear  lu  as  as  individnals  than  ihi' 
ol  Mr.  DrmomoDd  was,  must  be  infiniiely  more  In 
ponance  lo  ds  in  ■  nailonal  poiniof  view.  Bui, 
whaie*eT  may  ha»e  been  the  motive  of  M'  Nangh- 
ten  for  this  deliberale,  dasuMly,  and  DH-Englwh 
raarder,  we  mnM  sincerely  hope  thai  no  false  mercy 
will  be  allowed  to  Dtp  In  betweon  the  crime  and 
lhe  punishment  We  doubted  the  witdom  of  thai 
mercy  whieh  w«s  extended  by  her  Majesty 
wretch  who  firstlifted  his  band  against  her  Boyal 

SraoB,     And  had  that  mprcy  not  beet)  extended,  wi 
ilconTinced  the  lesson  would  have  prevented  Ihi 
second  ailempt  on  that  precions  and  Royal  life,  end 

obviated  the  preaenl  tnardf"   -'  "-    " ■" 

With  all  crimlaals  we  have 
for  error,  eicept  for  Ibe  ass 

■ct  itself,  places  his  crin  ....  ,_....    ,    , , 

for  he  slnra  the  very  characier  of  thai  nation  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  the  attempt  at  a  crime  which 
can  be  cotnmltied  only  by  the  coward  and  liar. 
The  common  housebreaker  is  a  resneclable  charac- 
ter, when  compared  wiih  him.  Yet  we  used 
bang  the  one  without  any  rem<»se,  and  London  lU 
to  make  his  eiecalion  a  gala-show.  This,  lhe  (_ 
lightened  mercy  of  modem  times  bas  wisely  and 
nobly  abolished.  But  that  mercy  is  misuaed  wh- 
it steps  to  lo  protect  the  mnrderer ;  for.  In  doing :  . 
it  loosens  the  very  bonds  by  which  socleiv  Is  neld 
together,  and  eDconragesIbecrinie  which  it  should 
Mpress,  by  the  disproportion  of  the  punishment 
■pponioned  lo  it.  We  have  now  before  ns  a  """ 
Hog  insiance  of  the  necessity  of  punishment. 
have  seen  mercy,  and  we  have  here— nJealb. 
DO  false  tenderness  step  in  between  Ibe  prisoner— 
penitent  we  hope  be  will  be — and  his  bodily  eipia- 
tion.  Those  who  were  spared  failed  I o  the  com- 
mission of  their  crime.  He  has  succeeded.  II 
Conrroisier  was  hung  for  the  murder  of  his  sleeping 
master,  why  should  justice  be  cheated  of  the  life  of 
this  open-day  assaisin  1  But  one  method  car  --"' 
goish  this  unnatural  and  un-English  crim 
that  is  the  ignominy  of  a  derth  which  will  li 
pretext  for  the  farce  of  political  martyrdom.— Coorf 

Thohas  Hawiltoi*.  Esq. 
eonnected  wilh  the  inerea 
lisbed  periodical  like  our  own.  more  affecting  than 
to  observe  how  "friend  after  friend  departt."  to  wi 
neas  Ihs  gindaal  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  its  eonli 
bnlois  by  death,  and  the  departure,  from  thescene, 
those  whoie  talents  or  genius  had  contributed  to  i 
early  iafliienceand  popularity.  Many  years  haveni 
elapsed  sines  we  were  called  on  to  record  the  death 
of  the  upright  and  intelligent  pablitber,  (o  whose 
energy  and  just  appreciation  of  the  pnblii 
origin  and  iiiccesi  are  in  a  great  degree 
eiibed.  On  the  present  ooeasion  another  of  these 
melancbolv  memorials  is  required 
complished  author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton,"  whose 
name  and  talents  had  been  assoeiated  with  the 
MagBiine  from  its  commencement,  ii  no  more.  He 
died  at  Pisa  on  the  Tth  Deeember  last. 

Mr.  Hamilton  exhibited  a  remarkable  nnion  of 
scholarship,  high  breeding,  and  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition. To  the  habitnal  refinement  of  taste  whieh 
an  early  mastery  of  the  claHics  had  prodnoed.  his 
military  profession  and  iotercourH  with  society  had 
added  the  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  while  they 
bad  left  Doimpaired  his  warmth  of  feeling  and  kind, 
neis  of  heart.  Amidst  the  active  serrieea  at  the 
''etuasnlar  and  Amerioau  campaigns,  he  preserved 
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his  literary  tastes  ;  and,  when  the  close  of  the  war 
restored  him  to  bis  country,  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  peaceful  leisure  of  a  soldier's  Ufe  could  not  be 
more  appropriately  filled  up  than  by  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  The  chatacteriitie  of  his  mind  waa 
rather  a  happy  union  and  balao 
the  possession  of  any  oi 

was  a  peculiar  composure  and  gracelulDeu,  per- 
vading equally  bis  outward  deportment  and  bis 
habits  of  thought.  The  only  work  of  fiction  which 
he  has  given  to  the  public,  oertainly  indicates  hi^ 
powers  both  of  patbetio  and  graphic  delineation  ; 
but  the  qualities  which  first  and  most  naturally  at- 
tracted attention,  were  ratber  bis  excellent  judg- 
ment of  character,  at  once  just  and  generous,  his 
fine  perception  and  command  of  wit  and  humor, 
rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  to  deviate  into  satire  or  sar- 
casm, and  the  teflaemenl,  leate,  and  precisiop  with 
which  he  clothed  his  ideas,  whether  in  writing  or 
conversation.  From  tbe  boislerons  or  extravagant 
he  seemed  instinctively  to  recoil,  both  in  society  and 

Of  his  eontcibutious  to  tbis  magaiine  it  would  ba 
out  of  place  here  to  speak,  Ibither  than  to  say  that 
they  indicated  a  wide  range  and  versatility  of  tal- 
ent, embraced  both  prose  and  versa,  and  were  nni- 
lly  popular,     "Cyril  Thornton,"  which    ap- 
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having  reached  a  second  edition  shortly  after  pub- 
lication :  a  third  edition  bas  recently  appeared. 
The  "Annals  of  tbd  Peninsular  Campaign"  bad 
the  merit  of  elear  narration,  united  wilh  mnoh  of 
the  tame  felicity  ofsiylB  ;  but  the  size  of  the  work 
excluded  that  full  development  and  pic lureiqua  de- 
tail which  were  requisite  to  give  individuality  to  ita 
pictures.  His  last  work  was  "  Man  and  Mannera 
in  America,"  of  which  two  German  and  one  French 
translations  have  already  appeared  ;  a  work  emi- 
neolly  characterized  by  a  tone  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing, sagacious  observation,  just  views  of  national 
character  and  institutions,  and  their  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, and  by  tolerant  ctilicisra  ;  and  which,  so 
far  from  having  been  superseded  by  recent  works  of 
the  same  class  and  on  the  same  subject,  has  only 
risen  by  public  eiiimatiou  and  comparison. — Blati- 

M.  Clkiiiht  BoDLANOia. — Tbe  French  paper* 
announce,  with   comments  of  regret,  the  sudden 
death  of  a  yoang  painter  of  great  distinction,  M. 
CItmeot  Boulnnger,  allached  to  the  Scieniillc  Com- 
mission which,  under  the  presidency  of  H.  Teller, 
is,  just  no^v.  engaged  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Mag- 
nesia, on  the  Meander.    M.  Boulanger  had  studied 
under  M.  Ingres  \    and  has  fallen  a  victim,  at  the 
early  age  of  36,  to  brain  fever,  occasioned  by  tbe 
intense  heats  to  which   the  commission  bas  been 
exposed  in  directing  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
'     Temple  of  Diana.    The  friezes  of  this  temple, 
I  in  beautiful  sculpture,  are  tbe  principal  objects 
of  tbe  commission  ;  and  M.  Boulanger  had  assisted 
the  extraction  of  several  portions  (recovered  by 
iwerful  machinery  from  a  moist  soil,  much  of  it 
ider  water),  when  he  was  visited  by  the  attack.- 
JtUimtrum. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

ATMt  3Stn*[R. 
1.  Attiea  aitd  AUuiu  i  an  /n^vfry  into  lit  Civil, 
JHeral.  and  RtUgioM  ImliliUimu  of  lit  liduM- 
tmlt,  tit  RiS'i  and  Decline  of  the  Alienian  paatr, 
^.  ft.  if-C,  Translated  from  tKe  German  «f  K.  O. 
.jmUliT,  GroUfmd,  Qmber,  and  Blhert.  By  John 
Ingrim  Loekiarl,  F.  R-  A.  S.  Loadon :  Qtooia- 
brldge. 

NoiwiibalanJlDg  the  maDj  volumes  wbich  have 
been  writienb/  ElDglUfameu  apon  Aibeos  and  Greece, 
we  caDnM  doubi  that  ihe  tejearcfaea  □(  ibose  erudite 
■ndpaiieot  German  achotan,  who  have 


13  connected 
with  lh!s  the  most  interesting  spot  oT  earth  loscholari 
of  every  naiion,  will  be  appreciated  b;  clasiiica! 
resden  in  EnglaDd.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
MtHlefi  Map  at  Attica,  and  Flan  of  Ancieni 
Athens. —  Tait't  Mifaxine. 

S.     On  the  Pertpirater  ;  an  Effectual  Dometie  Re- 

nudyfOT  immediately  checking  Ir^flammatorf  Dii- 

vrdert   by  equalizing   CiTculalion   and    rettortng 

PeripiralioH,  by  a  eingle  Application ;  and  curing 

CkMt,  Coldi,  Caught,  Feven.  ^c,  invented  by  thi 

AftihoT,  uitk  a  Fra  Obiervationi  on  Pirepiratii 

and  the  Meaiu  of  preventing  it*  Suppriiiion.    i 

M.  La  Beaime,  Medical  Galvinttt  lo  Ihe  Qaee 

4«.     Seeood  Edition,  ISmo.    Highlejr,  Fleet  £ 

M.  Lk  Beaame'a^elebril;  as  ■  Medlcnl  Gslvini 

«neilles  biuj  to  every  oonfldence.  Ha  tells  ua  in  tfa 

little  work  Llial  ha  has  InreDled  a  simple  appBrali 

by  wbich  that  moat  Decessary  operaiion  comroon 

called  Perspiration  may  be  imnisdialely  occasion e 

Tbe  testimonies  hs  ^vbs  si  [o  the  upplicabilily  and 

utility  of  his  invention  are  such  as  must  carry  oo 

viclLon  to  every  mind,  being  from  some  of  the  fli 

rale  men  in  his  own  profetsion.    If  it  were  n 

known  bow  slow  men  are  lo  lake  a  new  remedy 

when  first  offered  lo  them,  it  would  be  difficult 

acoouni  for  its  not  being  as  regularly  adopted 

any  house  as  a  lea-keitle  or  |ioker.    Its  applioii< 

on  the  first  symptoms  of  cold  or  fsver  would  sa 

tbelifei  of  many  iodividnats,  and  prevent  Dinner. 

ODs  diseases  that  by  neglect  terminate,  if  not  fatal. 

ly,  most  eipsDsively  and  ruinously.     Were  it  more 

fully  known,  the  old  cumbrous  and  Inefficient  mode 

of  endeavoririg   lo  obtain    sudorific   relief  by   hot 

water  wonid  be  for  ever  banished.     Wo  say,  Ihere- 

fore,  fir^t  buy  the  work,  and  then  do  as  you  like 

about  patcbssing  the  apparatus. — JUonlhli/  liaga- 

3.  Fredtrici  tkt  Great  and  Hit  Tiats.  Ediitd  by 
Thomai  Campbeli,  Etq.  Vola.  3  and  4. 
These  mo  portly  volumes  complete  one  of  (he 
most  7Blnsble  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  enlenain- 
log  worka  that  have  been  issued  from  the  press  fur  a 
considerable  period, — a  work,  too,  thai  will  increaw 
in  valae  and  interest  the  more  it  is  studied,  end  will 
ncquesilonabty  lake  a  permanent  rank  among  ibe 
historical  labors  of  the  age. 

The  third  voltime  is  eieltisivelv  devoted  to  that 
gttti  feature  in  ihe  life  of  Frederick  which  proved 
him  to  be  the  greatGaimililary  genius  of  the  age,  and 
which,  the  more  ll  ts  considered  and  dwelt  on,  the 
more  it  will  be  fell  lo  have  fixed  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  inlliiarv  glory  that  no  other  great  Captain  bad  at 
that  period  reached,  and  which  oolr  one  other  among 
crowned  heads  hai  since  aoared  aoove.  We  allude 
to  the  Serrn  Years'  War,— a  war  in  which,  aAer 
condDciIng  it  single  handed  ■gainst  almoAi  the  whole 
ofEDTupe  for  that  period,  he  closed  with  even  more 
glorv  to  himself  than  he  had  achieved  during  the 
whole  of  iisprogress,— a  war,  the  astonishing  resnlts, 
no  leas  than  the  moobhing  dlffieolilei  of  wUch  lo 
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Frederick,  maybe  panlyjodped  of  by  ihe  fact,  thai, 
daring  tbe  comparatively  brief  period  of  its  con- 
tinaance,  it  cost  ihe  belligerent  powers  no  less  than 
8&3,000  men, dead.     Among  these,  Frederick  calcu- 
lated tbat  he  himself  lost  180,000  soldiers  and  1500 
officers,  killed  in  battle,  or  who  died  ol  their  wounds, 
igh  Ihe  number  of  officet^  lost  altogether,  by  the 
rd,  by   casualties,  and  by  disease,  amounted  to 
4000. 
The 

men  :   luc  nuaLriaua  luai,  lu  icu  vauim  ^ 

Ihe  allied  English  and  Qermans,l60,000;  the  Swedes, 
S5,000;  the  j^lly  Prinees  of  ihe  Empire,  38.000. 
The  details  of  Ibis  extraordinary  contest  we  earnest- 
ly commend  lo  the  attention  of  oar  readers.  They 
are  related,  In  thin  work,  with  laudable  snecinci- 
ness,  andform  amass  of  military  facts  ani^  incident!) 
that  every  soldier  should  have  at  his  fingers'  end. 

The  fourth  volume  will  be  more  full  of  attraction 
to  the  general  reader  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
work  :  and  no  part  of  it  will  be  read  wilh  more  in- 
tense Interest  and  cnriosliy  ihan  ihai  which  relaiea 
to  the  inierroarse  of  Frederick  Wilh  the  iJterati  of 
Europe,  and  eupeclally  with  those  of  France.  There 
is  nothing  in  comedy  or  in  ulire  so  piquant  and 
entertaining  as  many  of  the  anecdotes  relating  lo 
Frederick's  Intercourse  wilh  Toltaire,  showing  that 
the  greaiesi  men  have  their  littlenessea  and  weak- 
nesses, Ihe  wisest  their  Io\lita.—  Vnittd  SerHet 
Magajcini. 

3.     7^  Cold  WattT  Si/tim ;  an  Saaj  exkOiting 
tk*  real  Bttriil  and  Moit  taft  oiut  effectiuU  emplof- 
MHt  ef  Ihii  excellent  SfHem  in  tndigeUion,  Col' 
twneu,  Atthina,   Cmgi,   Conmnption,  JUesmt- 
lum,  Ooii!,tlc.,ieilX  Cauliimars  Remarit  addrett- 
edte  pea^  of  extreme  opiniont,  and  lOMt  A'ew 
Casei.    By  Thonvu  J.  Graham,  M.  D.,  QraditaU 
of  the' Univtrtity  of  OUugoa,  Member  ^  the  Rofol 
College  of  S%rg4ont  qf  London. 
Dr.  Qraham,  who  la  wall  known  to  the  public  Yij 
his  previous  valuable  works  on  Medical  ^Science, 
here  enters  on  tbe  consideration  of  the  Waier  Cure, 
a  snbjecl  wbich  has  recently  eiciled  much  attention 
buth  in  England  and  on  the  comment.    With  the 
cnuiion  whfch  becomes  the  scientific  Investigator, 
Dr.  Graham  institutes  the  inquiry  how  far  the  sys- 
tem is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  having,  aa  he 
coosiderrf,  ascertained  its  real  value,  he  proves,  in 
tbe  work  before  as,  its  applicability,  showing  Id 
what  cases  11  may  be  available,  and  endeavoring,  in 
the  several  diseases  named  in  the  title-page,  to  point 
its  proper  limits.    To  those  who  are  really  de- 
..  lua  of  information  on  the  subject,  we  have  no 
doubt  Dr.  Graham's  book  wilt  prove  a  valuable  a»- 
slslsnt  i  for  whilst,  as  we  have  said,  he  endeavors  to 
assign  lo  this  powerful  remedy  its  proper  limits,  bis 
conclusions  appear  in  many  eases  to  be  decidedly 
favorable  lo  It.    Tbe  aniiliaries  to  its  employment 
are  In  these  pages ablj  pointed  oat, and  we  Ibinkall 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  subject  would  do 
well    altentivel/  to  peruse  this   valuable  essay. — 


Melropriitan  Magaxtne. 

Germing. 
1,    Oermion  Poets  tf  the  pretent  Ti»t.   ByJiigiatiu 

NodnogeL    Darmstadt. 

M  Nodnagel's  book,  if  continned  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  begun  (for  it  is  published  InQumbets) 
will  be  found  even  more  nsefnl  In  England  than  in 
his  own  coontry.  He  gives  a  biography  ofihe  Ger- 
man poets ofihe day.  with  specimens oftheir works: 
illustrated  with  copious  notes,  andareiumiof  all 
the  critiques  upon  them,  pro  and  am,  which  have 
appeared  in  Ihe  various  periodicals.  Thus,  with  a 
very  little  trouble,  is  the  reader  put  Into  Ibe  posses- 
sion of  a  quanitir  of  infurmatlon,  which,  without 
nuh  iwlntinff.  It  woald  be  Unpoailble  to  obtain. 
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TbeflrMnnmbertreiUofFKilignihandEidendo/fl', 
and  a  noiice  of  tbe  mixi  celebrated  living  poeu  is 
prumiMd. — Fenign  Quarurlji  RtvUa. 

txmtt. 
I,  Ltiina  im  lie  PKUoiopky  iff  Naiurt,  dtlivtrtd 
before  tite  FaeuUy  of  UHert  and  Scteiuxi,  by  !H. 
It  datUur  H.   Haiiimd.     Lansane,  OeueTB  sntl 
This  course  coataiDS  ont;  general   views  on  a 
subject  wblcti,  in   order  to  a  compleie  exhibition, 
would  require  mucfa  more  exteoded  developments. 
Obliged  to  limit  himseir,  and  not  enter  into  details. 
be  bas  cbosea  tbe  highest  point  or  view.     That  is 
the  emenJile  of  DSIure,  which  he  contemplates  in  a 
spirliualistie  philosophy  that  seelis  in  the  harmony 
of  oi^aoic  beings,  lo  dircover  some  notions  of  the 
first  cause  from  which  the;  deiived  tbi 
and  of  the  end  it  which  tSey  are  destined.     Baldly 
emhracing  Ihe  thousand  dinerem  aspects  thev  pre- 
sent, he  attempts  to  rednce  them  to  an  idea  ofnniiy 
governing  them  all,  clearly  marks  tbe  features'* 
which  they  diOei,  tbe  relations  in  whict    ' 
and  proadl;  restores  the  saperiority  of 
moM  naturalists  have  involuniarily  debased, 
aKsigaing  bim  any  hieher  place  than  thai  of  the  first 
in  the  class  of  animals.     Bui  in  doing  this,  be  does 
Dot  pretend  to  such  a  theory  independent  of  t 
euce,  nbr  to  make  facts  bend  lo  the  principli 
down.    Firsi  i>a:istiig  in  review  ihe  different  schooLs 
of  ancieniana  modem  philosophers,  be  unfolds  in 
succinct  and  interesting  manner,  their  eflforls  after 
conception  of  tbe  system  of  tbe  universe.    He  ai 
amines  critically  Ihe  resalts  of  science  on  ibis  point, 
and  gives  his  own  views,  which  consist  In  cooji<)< 
ing  Ihe  end  of  the  aniverse  as  being  destined 
reatiie,  in  this  world,  ihepersonality  and  free  mot 
activity  of  ils  author.    That  being  is  man,  who,  by 
bis  iaielligence,  eoveriM   all  animals,  and  Is  not 
himself  part  of  the  aDimal  kingdom.    The  plant 
vegeiaies,  the  animal  lives,  man  thinks, 
land  repudiates  the  mileriallsm  loo  often  apparent 
In  the  savans  devoted  (o  nalnral  philosophy.    "" 

pj^_.  ..  J., ,_..!..  J.-..:_-.;.-\. 

itf  a 

tableau  of  the  KSle  of  beings  in  .  .    _     

be  describes  the  psychological  cbaracierisiics  of  mar 
and  shows  tbe  harmonv  of  his  organization  witi 
these  charaeleristici.  As  to  tba  qaeslion  of  race 
be  concludes  that  all  ara  bat  varieties  of  one  singit 
apeciea  modified  by  climata,food.  etc.— Am«  Cril. 
2.  NaptUon  tt  rAngUum,  far  U  VicaunU  di 
ISaTqKntae. 
Under  this  title  M.  de  Marqnesiso  taksa  a  rapid 
but  well  eieenled  review  of  lbs  conflict  between 
Napoleon  and  the  English.  It  is  n  biilliaat  ta 
lean,  in  which  he  attempts  to  set  forth  clearly  tl 
match  of  English  policy,  und  gives  some  carious  d 
tails  both  of  the  events  of  that  period  and  of  mi 
ofhigh  standing  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  aecaptanca  of  their  views  and  by  their  talenta. 
With  an  impartialily  which  does  him  honor,  he 
does  Juitice  to  all,  and  no  mora  withholds  praise 
fVom  the  great  qualities  of  Pitt  and  Foi,  than  blame 
from  tbe  fanlta  of  Napoleon.  The  book  it,  in  its 
spirit,  essenlially  Frsnch,  for  its  end  is  to  prove, 
that  it  belongs  to  Prance  to  exercise  a  kind  of  dom- 
inion, at  least  iniellectDBl,  over  all  other  nations. 
According  to  our  author,  the  mission  of  Napoleon 
was  to  eetablish,  by  war,  ibat  preponderance,  whiah 
is  more  and  more  recognized  by  otbar  peoples.  He 
sees  Germany  and  Russia  already  French.    En- 

Eland  alone  resists,  and  seems  to  wish  to  enwrap 
erself  still  mote  in  her  egoistical  isolation.  With 
him  there  are  but  two  rival  powers— Franoo,  which 
he  ihinks  destined  to  regenerate  Ihe  world,  and 
England,  to  which  he  allots  the  position  nt  ■  ». 
Tolled  vassal.- AeviM  CrtfijiM. 
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The  Scottish  Peatttot's  Fireside :  a  Mriea 
or  Tales  and  Sketches,  illtistrat»g  the  cha- 
racter of  Scotland.   By  Alexander  Betfaune. 

Oa  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  Byfiev. 
J.Buchanan. 

Campaif^  of  1812  at  Russia.  Traoskled 
from  the  Qerman  of  Qenerat  Carl  too 
Clansewitz. 

Observations  on  the  principal  Medical 
Institutions  and  Praciice  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  with  notices  of  tbe  fJniver- 
silies  and  Climates,  and  illastrstiTe  cases. 
By  £.  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S.    2d  edition. 

Life  in  Mexico,  during  a  Residence  of 
Two  Years  in  that  Country.    By  Madama 

C de  la  B .     With  a  Frebee,  by 

W.  H.  Prescott. 

Philosophical  Works  of  John  Locke ; 
with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes. 
By  J.  A.  St.  Jt>hn,  Esq. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton ;  with  a 
Memoir  of  Critical  Remarks  on  his  Genius 
and  Writings.    By  James  Montgomery. 

QERMANT. 

Eirchliche  Statistik  oder  Daralellang  der 
gessmmten  christlichen  kirche  nacbibrem 
gegenwartigen  aussem  und  innern  znstande 
von  Juhus  Wiggera,  Prof,  in  Rostock.  Ham- 

Die  Lehre  des  Pelagias,  ein  Beitrag  xur 
Dogmengeacbicbte,    von     J.     L.     Jacohi. 

rescbicbte  Eitropas  aeit  der  ersten  fran- 

zosischen    Revolution,     von     A.     Alison, 

Deutsch  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Meyer.      Ltipzig. 

PsBsow's    (Fr.)    Vermischte    Schriftea. 

Herausgegebenvon  W.  A.  Paasow.  Leipzig. 


V'oyage  piitoresque  en  Eapsgne,  en  Por- 
tugal, et  Bur  la  cote  d'Afrique,  de  Tanger  a 
Tetoutsn.     Par  M.  J.  Taylor. 

Etudes  aur  le  Timee  de  Platon,  avae  1e 
texte  et  la  traduction  dn  Dialogue,  par  H. 
Henri  Martin,  Professeur  litt^rature  vt- 
cienne  &  la  Faculty  de  Rennes. 

Le  Mariage  au  point  de  vue  chretien: 
ouvrage  specialement  addreaafi  aux  jennes 
femmes  du  monde. 

Histoire  de  la  Peintuie  an  Moyen  Age. 
Par  Emrie  David. 

Mirabeau  et  I'AasembUe  constitnaniai 
appendice  formant  le  troisi^me  de  I'Histoire 
du  rdgne  de  Louis  XVI.  pendant  la  r^vola* 
tion  frani^ise.    Par  J.  Droz. 

ITJLT. 

Fabbiehe  le,  a  i  Disegni  di  Andrea  Palis, 
dio  e  le  terme.  Nuova  edizione  suUa  vicea 
tinese  di  Bertotti  Scamozzi  fotmita  di  note 
'  del  Caval.     Celest.    Froppiam.     ^  ^ 
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